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THE  Iliad  was  written  by  Homer. 
Will  Wolf  and  Knight  tell  us  how  it 
happened  that  all  the  heroic  strains 
about  the  war  before  Troy,  poured 
forth,. as  they  opine,  by  many  bards, 
regarded  but  one  period  of  the  siege? 
By  what  divine  felicity  was  it  that 
all  those  sons  of  song,  though  apart 
in  time  and  place,  united  in  chanting 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  ?  The  poem  is 
one — like  a  great  wood,  whose  simul- 
taneous growth  overspreads  a  moun- 
tain. Indeed  one  mighty  poem,  in 
process  of  time,  moulded  into  form 
out  of  separate  fragments,  composed 
by  a  brotherhood  of  bards— not  even 
coeval — may  be  safely  pronounced 
an  impossibility  in  nature. 

Achilles  was  not  the  son  of  many 
sires  ;  nor  was  the  part  he  played 
written  for  him  by  a  succession  of 
"eminent hands,"  all  striving  to  find 
fit  work  for  their  common  hero.  He 
is  not  a  creature  of  collected  tradi- 
tions. Ha  stands  there — a  single  con- 
ception— in  character  and  in  achieve- 
ment ; — his  absence  is  felt  like  that 
of  a  thunder  cloud  withdrawn  behind 
a  hill,  leaving  the  air  still  sultry; — 
his  presence  is  as  the  lightning  in 
sudden  illumination  glorifying  the 
whole  field  of  battle.  Kill,  bury,  and 
forget  him,  and  the  Iliad  is  no  more 
an  Epic. 

No  two  men  at  the  same  time  ever 
yet  saw  a  ghost ;  because  a  ghost  is 
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an  Eidolon  begotten  by  the  imagi- 
nation on  the  air  of  night,  or  some 
night-like  day,  and  is  visible  but  to 
his  own  frightened  father.  Now, 
Achilles  was  an  Apparition ;  and  his 
seer  was  a  blind  old  man,  with  a  front 
like  Jove's,  and  a  forehead  like 
Olympus.  "  All  power  was  given 
him  in  that  dreadful  trance ;"  and 
Beauty  and  Terror  accompanied  the 
Destroyer.  He  haunted  Homer,  who 
no  longer  knew  that  he  had  himself 
created  the  sublimest  of  all  Phan- 
toms. But  the  Muse  gave  the  ma- 
ker command  over  his  creature  ; 
and,  at  the  waving  of  his  hand,  the 
imaginary  Goddess-born  came  and 
went  obedient,  more  magnificent 
than  any  shadowy  form  that  at  the 
bidding  of  sunlight  stalks  along 
mountains  into  an  abisme  of  clouds. 
The  Odyssey — also  and  likewise 
— was  written  by  Homer,  and  the 
proof  lies  all  in  one  word — Ulysses. 
— There  he  is — the  self-same  being 
as  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  birth  of  one 
brain.  Had  Homer  died  the  day  he 
said,  "  And  thus  they  celebrated  the 
obsequies  of  Hector  the  Tamer-of- 
Horses,"  before  no  mortal  eye  would 
have  stood  on  the  threshold  of  his 
own  hall,  pouring  out  from  his  qui- 
ver all  the  arrows  at  his  feet,  that 
vision  of  a  ragged  beggar,  suddenly 
transfigured  into  an  Avenger  more 
glorious  far  than  Apollo's  self  trans- 
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fixing  tin-    Python,— for   Laertiades 
IUM!  aloni:  liis  ancestral  floor 
the  whole  serpent  brood. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  is  very 
hi  in  pie — and  so  is  the  opening  of  the 
Odyssey— and  both  openings  are — 
you  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
—sublime.  In  the  one  you  are 
brought  in  a  moment  into  the  midst 
of  heaven-sent  death  threatening  the 
annihilation  of  a  whole  host;  and, 
in  pacifying  Apollo,  Agamemnon  in- 
censes Achilles,  whose  wrath  lowers 
calamity  almost  as  fatal  as  the  visita- 
tion of  the  Plague.  Men's  minds  are 
troubled — there  is  debate  of  doom 
in  Heaven — nation  is  enraged  a- 
gainst  nation — and  each  trusts  to  its 
auxiliar  gods.  In  the  other  there  is 
no  din  below — the  earth  is  silent — 
and  you  hear  not  the  sea.  Corn 
grows  where  Troy-Town  stood — 
and  you  feel  that  Achilles  is  dust. 
All  the  chiefs  who  fought  there 
and  fell  not— as  Sotheby  solemnly 
•ays — 

"  At  home  once  more 
Dwell  free  from  battle  and  the  ocean 

roar"— 

and  there  is  an  almost  melan- 
choly peace.  There  is  mysterious 
mention  of  shipwreck  on  account  of 
sin — and  one  guiltless  and  great  Sur- 
vivor is  spoken  of  and  then  named — 
who  is  to  take  the  place  in  our  ima- 
ginations of  all  the  other  heroes  Mving 
or  dead — affectingly  named— for  he 
has  been  and  is  to  be  a  Sufferer — 
«  All  but  Ulysses  !"  And  shall  the 
Celestial  Synod  care  for  that  One 
Man  !  Aye,  Minerva  says  to  Jove, 

"  With  bosom  anguish-rent  I  view 
Ulysses,  hapless  chief!    who  from  his 

friends 

Remote,   affliction   hath  long  time  en- 
dured 

In  yonder  woodland  isle,  the  central  boss 
Of  ocean.  That  retreat  a  Goddess  holds, 
Daughter  of  sapient  Atlas,  who  the 

abyss 

Knows  to  its  bottom,  and  (he  pillars  high 
Himself  upbears  which  separate  Earth 
from  Heaven. 


His  daughter  there  the  sorrowing  chief 

reclaims, 
And  ever  with  smooth  spirit,  insidious 

seeks 

To  wean  his  heart  from  Ithaca,  meantime 
Ulysses,  happy  might  he  hut  behold 
The  smoke  ascending  from  his   native 

land, 

Death  covets.     Canst  thou  not,  Olym- 
pian Jove, 

At  last  relent?    Hath  not  Ulysses  oft 
With  victim's  slain  amid  Achaia's  fleet 
Thee  gratified,  while  yet  at   Troy  he 

fought  ? 

How,  therefore,  hath  he  thus  incensed 
Thee,  Jove  ?" 

At  once  we  love  the  Man  of  whom 
the  Muse  is  to  sing — longing  for  his 
home — his  wife — and  his  son — and 
pitied  at  last  by  Jove,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Minerva,  because  of  his 
piety.  That  she  should  fly  to  Ithaca, 
and  that  Hermes  should  wing  his 
way  to  the  Isle  of  Secrecy — on  be- 
half of  Ulysses — seems  demanded  of 
the  justice  of  heaven.  And  simple 
as  all  this  is — we  said  it  was  sublime 
— for  our  sympathies  are  already 
awakened  for 

"  A   good    man    struggling    with    the 
storms  of  fate." 

Ulysses  longs  for  Ithaca  —  but 
knows  not  what  may  have  passed, 
or  may  be  passing  there— it  Pene- 
lope and  Telemachus  be  alive  or 
dead.  All  we  are  told  Is,  that  year 
after  year  he  lias  been  lamenting 
for  his  native  Isle — sighing  for  a 
sight  of  its  ascending  smoke,  ere  he 
dies — unforgetful  of  Ithaca  even  in 
Calypso's  arms. 

How  finely  Sotheby  has  given  Mi- 
nerva's "alighting,"  and  the  sudden 
shewing  of  the  scene — the  first  sight 
of  which  reveals  to  us  all  the  law- 
less life  of  the  Suitors,  and  the  evils 
to  which  the  kingless  Island  has  been 
so  long  a  prey !  We  are  at  once  in 
the  heart  of  it  all — and  the  thought 
conies  across  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
revelry,  "  if  Ulysses  were  here !" 


"  Then  on  her  feet  her  golden  sandals  laced, 
With  bright  ambrosial  wings  divinely  graced, 
Wings  that  o'er  earth  and  sea  the  Goddess  bear 
And  challenge  in  their  speed  the  viewless  air — 
Then  grasp'd  her  brass-edged  lance,  of  matchless  strength, 
Vast,  massive,  ponderous,  whose  far- shadowing  length, 
When  the  mail'd  Goddess  in  her  fury  burns, 
Rank  after  rank  heroic  chiefs  o'erturns, 
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Then  downward  flew  from  steep  Olympus'  height, 
And  on  Ulysses'  island  deign'd  alight, 
And  at  the  threshold  of  his  portal  staid 
Beneath  the  vestibule's  protecting  shade  : 
Held  in  her  grasp  the  spear,  and  took  her  stand 
Like  Mentes,  leader  of  the  Taphian  band  : 
There  found  the  suitors  festively  array'd, 
Who,  gay,  at  dice  before  the  palace  play'd, 
Their  seats  on  hides  of  many  a  numerous  herd, 
Slain  at  the  dictates  of  their  haughty  word  : 
Heralds,  and  minist'ring  menials  stood  around, 
Some  who  with  temper'd  wine  their  goblets  crown'd, 
With  many  a  porous  spunge  some  cleansed  the  board, 
And  with  carved  meat  their  proffer'd  chargers  stored. 
Her  first  the  young  Telemachus  perceived, 
Who  'mid  the  wooers  sat,  and  inly  grieved, 
Bright  picturing  in  his  mind,  how,  home  again, 
His  sire  would  put  to  flight  the  wassail  train, 
Resume  his  honours,  and  ancestral  right, 
And,  musing  thus,  the  Goddess  caught  his  sight. 
Forward  he  sprung,  in  wrath,  that  nigh  their  feast 
A  stranger  stood,  an  uninvited  guest : 
Then  clasp'd  her  hand,  received  the  brazen  spear, 
And  pour'd  his  welcome  in  her  gladden'd  ear : 

"  '  Hail !  stranger — welcome — now  the  banquet  share, 
Then,  feasted,  wherefore  here — thy  wish  declare.' 

"  He  spake — and  at  the  word,  the  blue-  eyed  Maid 
Where  the  prince  led  the  way  not  loth  obey'd. 
Now,  'neath  his  dome,  within  the  channel'd  height 
Of  a  vast  column,  towering  on  the  sight, 
He  fix'd  the  lance,  where,  ranged  in  order,  stood 
Ulysses'  war-spears,  like  an  iron  wood  : 
Then,  on  a  stately  seat  the  Goddess  placed, 
With  linen  spread,  and  with  a  foot-stool  graced, 
And  near  it  drew  his  own  resplendent  throne, 
At  distance  from  the  suitors  placed  alone, 
Lest  the  contemptuous  rioters  molest, 
And  vex  with  noise  and  insolence  the  guest, 
Nor  yield  him  peaceful  leisure  to  enquire, 
And  hold  free  commune  of  his  long-lost  sire. 
From  a  gold  ewer,  a  maid,  their  hands  to  lave, 
Pour'd  in  a  silver  bowl  the  cleansing  wave, 
And  a  bright  table  brought,  where,  largely  spread, 
The  sage  dispenseress  heap'd  the  food  and  bread. 
The  sewer  with  flesh,  all  kinds,  the  plates  supplied, 
And  golden  goblets  placed  each  guest  beside, 
Which  oft  with  wine  the  busy  herald  crown'd ; 
Then,  rushing  in,  the  suitors  gather'd  round, 
And  on  their  separate  seats  and  thrones  of  state, 
Where  heralds  wash'd  their  hands,  in  order  sate  : 
The  attendant  maids  in  baskets  piled  their  bread, 
On  the  carved  dainties  as  the  feasters  fed ; 
And  youths  oft  crown'd  their  goblets  o'er  and  o'er, 
Till  thirst  and  hunger,  satiate,  sought  no  more  : 
Then  other  joys  inflamed  their  keen  desire, 
The  song  and  dance,  that  charm  the  festive  choir. 
The  herald  gave  to  the  reluctant  hand 
Of  Phemius,  leader  of  the  minstrel  band, 
A  silver  lyre.     By  force  the  bard  obey'd, 
And,  preluding  the  song,  the  measure  play'd." 

Telemachus  is  no  favourite  with  he  was  assuredly  a  great  favourite 
many  critics.  But  we  hope  you  ad-  with  Homer.  So  well  did  Homer 
mire  and  love  the  Princely  Boy— for  know  his  worth,  that  he  is  at  no  great 
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paint  to  describe  hi*  character.  He 
puu  him,  however,  into  some  situa- 
tions that  serve  to  shew  what  is  in 
.md  IK-  ti»-haveH,  we  think,  like 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Here 
he  allows  the  dicers  to  shake  their 
elbows  undisturbed — in  their  pas- 
times perhaps  playing  for  the  Queen. 
But  he  is  picturing  in  his  mind  an- 
other kind  of  game — in  which  bin  fa- 
ther will  play  the  Lion,  and  he  the 
Lion's  Whelp.  Meutes,  the  leader  of 
the  Taphian  Band,  though  no  vulgar 
stranger,  in  disregarded  bythe  Suitors, 
heralds,  and  menials— but  bow  cour- 
t»Miu<.  is  the  Prince !  "  Manners 
maketh  the  man,"  and  Telemachus, 
we  feel,  will  be  a  hero.  He  takes  not 
hia  guest  into  some  nook  or  corner,  to 
question  him  of  his  Sire — but  places 
him  on  a  stately  seat,  with  a  foot- 
stool, "and  near  it  drew  bis  own  re- 
splendent throne."  Let  all  the  Suit- 
ors behold  them  two  in  converse — 
nor  dare  to  intrude  upon  their  pri- 
vacy—  apart  but  open— and  confi- 
dential during  the  measure  prelud- 
ing the  Poet- Laureate's  song.  Mi- 
nerva must  have  been  pleased  with 
such  graceful  and  dignified  reception 
— and  how  wisely  does  she  insinuate 
into  bis  heart,  by  half-truth  and  half- 
fable,  hopes  even  of  his  sire's  return  I 
True  that  Telemachus  speaks  like 
one  that  will  not  be  comforted  ;  but 
his  looks  belie  his  words,  for  we  see 
hia  face  brightening  as  he  listens  to 
the  stranger's  counsel.  Who  does 
not  see  that  he  believes  his  father 
will  return,  as  Minerva,  after  foretel- 
ling that  return,  says, 
"  But  this  I  urge — now  truly  this  declare, 
Art  thou,  for  »uch  Uiou  seem'st,  Ulysses' 

heir? 
Thy  features  such,  thy  eyes  so  beaming 

bright, 
Such  ai  ,t lie  chief  oft  towered  before  my 

tight, 
Ere  with  their   bravest  heroes,    Argos' 

boast, 
The  Warrior  moor  d  his  fleet  on  Phrygia's 

coast." 

Pallas  was  not  a  goddess  addicted 
to  the  complimentary — and  she  loved 
Ulysses  too  well  to  be  easily  satisfied 
with  bis  son.  But  she  was  satisfied 
with  his  beaming  eyes — nor  at  all 
dissatisfied  with  his  answer  about 
his  mother,  though  it  baa  given  se- 
rious offence  in  certain  quarters,  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  TelemachuH. 
The  Prince  said,  "my  mother  as- 
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sure*  me  that  I  am  the  son  of 
Ulysses — but  I  know  it  not."  In 
this,  says  Pope,  "  there  seems  some- 
thing very  shocking," — but  as  Mi- 
nerva approved  of  it — and  said  cheer- 
ingly,  "  heaven  shall  -one  day  grace 
thee,  not  nameless,  nor  of  a  name- 
less race,  sprung  from  Penelope,"— 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  answer  usually  returned  to  such 
a  question,  in  that  simple  age,  a  sort 
of  apophthegm,  that  conveyed  no  im- 
putation on  any  mother's  fidelity  to 
her  husband,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
entire  reliance  on  every  mother's 
truth.  That  Telemachus  in  this  con- 
versation expresses  no  tenderness 
for  his  mother,  has  been  foolishly 
said  to  shew  a  want  of  due  filial  af- 
fection. But  he  knew  she  was  pretty 
well,  up-htairs — while  he  feared  hia 
father  was  dead  or  in  misery — and 
that  was  the  thought  that  wrung  his 
heart.  It  would  have  been  exceed- 
ing silly  to  begin  puling  about  Pe- 
nelope to  a  person  who  was  not 
much  troubling  his  head  about  her 
— but  who  had  paid  her,  neverthe- 
less, a  high  and  just  compliment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  loved 
and  honoured  her — buthe  was  now  in 
bis  twentieth  year — and  at  that  age 
sons  are  shy  of  seeming  before  stran- 
gers too  fond  of  their  mothers — nay 
even  before  their  mothers  them- 
selves— especially  when  surrounded 
by  suitors.  But  hear  him  on  his 
father. 

"  Once  I  had  hope  while  here  my  sire 
remained, 

That  wealth  and  virtue  had  our  house 
sustained; 

But  heaven,  devising  il),  not  this  de- 
signed, 

And  left  his  fate  obscurest,  'mid  mankind ; 

Nor  could  bis  death  so  sharply  huve  im- 
pressed 

The  sting  of  sorrow  in  my  filial  breast, 

If,  with  his  brave  compeer?,  in  Pnrygia 
slain, 

Or,  'mid  his  friends  from  Troy  returned 
again. 

Then  all  the  Greeks  had  raised  his  fu- 
neral mound, 

And  by  his  father's  fame  the  son  re- 
nowned. 

But  him  the  Harpies  from  the  light  of 
day 

Unknown,  unseen,  unheard,  have  swept 
away." 

The   noble  boy  listens  with  de- 
light to  the  recital  of  his  Father's 
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prowess,   and   the    eagerness   with  to  echo  to  that  hunter's  horn,  while 

which  he  embraces   the  advice  of  she,  fair  as  Diana, 
Mentes  to  sail  to  Pylos,  and  travel        „  A  silvan  huntress  b   his  sid 
thence   to  Lacedemon,   to   enquire        Pursued  the  flying  deer  ?" 
u  JNestor  or  Menelaus  can  give  him 

any  tidings  of  his  lot,  gives  assur-  Not  now.  In  her  chamber  weaving 
ance  not  only  of  a  confiding  and  an  that  famous  web  ?  That  artifice  has 
affectionate,  but  of  an  adventurous  been  detected,  and  the  shuttle  is 
and  heroic  spirit.  He  weeps  to  emu-  still.  Sunk  in  stupor  there — or 
late  Orestes,  who  had  so  nobly  aimlessly  employing  her  hands  on 
avenged  his  murdered  Sire — and  on  embroidery  in  the  listlessncss  of  a 
the  stranger  suddenly  vanishing,  in  long  despair?  Not  far  off  the  truth 
awe  and  wonder  he  feels  that  his  —yet  hardly  are  you  Homer.  She 
guest  was  a  god,  while  heroic  fire  is  in  her  chamber — but  not  in  stupor 
is  more  strongly  kindled  in  his  nor  despair — her  senses  are  all  wide- 
heart.  Is  not  this  a  picture — in  a  awake — her  ear  has  caught  the  mea- 
few  bold  bright  strokes — of  the  cha-  sure  wild  of  the  aged  harper — into 
racteristic  virtues  of  youth  ?  What  her  soul  sinks  the  strain  that  sings 
is  wanting  here  that  should  have  of  the  return  of  the  chiefs  on  the 
been  seen  in  the  son  of  Ulysses?  downfall  of  Troy!  That  mournful 
But  where  is  Penelope  ?  Guess,  inspiration  is  more  than  she  can 
Walking  with  her  maids  of  honour  on  bear — the  music  is  but  an  insup- 
the  beach,  eyeing  the  sea  for  a  sail,  portable  memory  of  her  husband — a 
or  blindly  listening  to  the  idle  dash  dirge  for  the  dead.  She  fears  not 
of  waves  ?  No — guess  again.  Sit-  the  face  of  the  Suitors  in  their  feast- 
ting  among  the  rocks,  in  some  small  ing — and  appears  before  us  in  all  the 
secret  glen,  where  twenty  years  ago  tenderness,  the  affection,  and  the 
she  used  to  take  an  evening-walk  dignity  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
with  Ulysses  ?  No.  Wandering  sad  queen, 
and  slow  in  the  woods  once  wont 

"  The  Prince  the  wooers  sought,  who,  seated,  hung 
In  silent  rapture  as  the  minstrel  sung, 
Sung  the  chiefs'  sad  return,  when  to  and  fro 
By  Pallas'  will,  they  sail'd  from  Troy's  o'erthrow. 
While  thus  he  sung,  Icarius'  daughter  heard, 
Lone  in  her  upper  room,  his  chanted  word  : 
Down  stepp'd,  and  where  she  moved,  attendant  came 
Two  faithful  damsels,  on  their  royal  dame. 
Onward  she  went,  and  nigh  the  revel  throng, 
Now  hush'd  to  silence  by  the  minstrel's  song, 
Beneath  her  lofty  palace  porch  reclined, 
Hid  her  fair  brow  the  fine-wove  veil  behind, 
And,  as  on  either  side  a  maiden  stood, 
Wept,  and  the  bard  address'd  in  mournful  mood : 

"  '  Bard,  thy  sweet  touch  can  temper  to  the  lyre 
All  deeds  of  men  or  gods  that  bards  inspire. 
Sing  thou  of  these,  and  so  enchant  the  ear, 
That  e'en  these  feasters  may  in  silence  hear. 
But  cease  that  strain  which  bids  my  sorrow  flow, 
Which  searches  every  spring  that  feeds  my  woe, 
And  racks  keen  memory  for  that  godlike  chief 
Whose  fame  through  Greece  but  echoes  back  my  grief.' 

" '  My  mother  !  why  displeased?'  the  Prince  rejoin'd, 
'  Leave  to  the  bard  free  mastery  of  his  mind. 
'Tin  not  the  minstrel,  'tis  the  will  of  Jove 
That  breathes  the  inspiration  from  above- 
Then  blame  not  Phemius,  whose  recording  lay 
Mourns  their  sad  fate  who  steer'd  from  Troy  their  way. 
More  grateful  far  the  song  which  all  admire 
When  novelty  attunes  the  awaken'd  lyre. 
Brace  thou  thy  mind  to  hear :  for  not  alone 
Ulysses  strays  to  Ithaca  unknown, 
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But  many  a  Grecian  strews  the  Trojan  plain, 
And  many  a  chief  ne'er  hails  his  hearth  again. 
Hut  thou  return,  thy  household  cares  resume, 
Look  to  thy  maids,  the  spindle,  and  the  loom ; 
To  men,  as  fit,  discourse  with  men  resign. 
And — where  I  rule — that  office  chiefly  mine.' 

"  Penelope,  astonish'd,  back  return'd, 
Nor  his  wise  counsel  negligently  spurn'd, 
Went  with  her  maids,  her  loved  Ulysses  wept, 
Till  the  tired  mourner,  soothed  by  Pallas,  slept" 
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Music  —  poetry —  love  —grief— 
comfort — repose  of  passion — and  to 
the  afflicted  heaven-sent  sleep  not 
unvisited — let  us  hope — by  soothing 
dreams  !  The  song  sung  to  the  harp 
did  of  itself  still  the  souls  of  the 
Suitors — for  though  fit  for  murders, 
stratagems,  and  plots — they  were 
hL'h-lmrn  men — and  had  they  fought 
at  Ilium,  not  a  few  of  them  would 
have  been  heroes.  A  lawless  and 
despotic  life  had  not  wholly  quench- 
ed their  hereditary  fire — and  the 
Ithacenses  were  by  nature  a  noble 
race.  Laertes  had  been  a  warrior 
in  liis  youth — in  his  prime  of  man- 
hood a  king.  But  old  age  had  sub- 
dued the  regal  spirit — and  where 
and  what  is  he  now  ?  In  the  palace, 
'tis  affectingly  said, 

"  he  no  more  resides, 
But  in  bis  fields  afar  his  misery  hides, 
With  one  who  serves  his  board,  an  aged 

dame, 

While  sore  fatigue  comes  o'er  his  toil- 
worn  frame, 
When,  from  slow  creeping  through  bis 

vineyard  rows, 

The  old  man  seeks  his  dwelling's  still 
repose." 

His  wife,  too,  had  died  of  "  love 
and  longings  infinite,"  and  the  suit- 
ors had  long  had  their  sway.  Duli- 
chium,  Samos,  and  Zacinthus  sent 
their  princes — accomplished  men 
many  of  them — nor  unworthy  altooe- 
ther  of  a  widow's  love.  Fierce  as  fire, 
and  as  bright,  is  Antinous— and  Eury- 
marhus,  with  passion  not  less  strong 
but  more  controllable,  is  a  chief 
that  might  prevail  on  one  less  tender 
and  true  than  Penelope  to  change 
the  garments  of  grief  for  the  saffron 
robe  of  joy.  The  devourers  of  that 
widow's  house  were  not  dancing 
bean,  but  leaping  leopards— they 
knew  how  to  tawn — and  hoped  to 
"  hold  her  with  their  glittering  eyes" 
till  she  became  a  prey.  Deacendini? 
in  •lately  sorrow  the  flight  of  steps 


leading  down  to  the  great  hall,  in 
hushed  admiration  they  beheld  the 
Queen.  No  interruption  is  attempted 
of  her  pathetic  address  to  the  Bard 
— no  insult,  while  she  is  present,  to 
her  Son.  Their  bad  nature  is  re- 
buked and  abashed  by  the  Matron 
still  beautiful  in  her  fidelity  to  her 
godlike  Lord — their  better  nature 
feels  how  "  awful  goodness  is," 
"  Virtue  in  her  own  shape  how  love- 
ly,"— conjugal,  maternal,  and  filial 
love  have  their  hour  of  triumph — 
and  on  the  cheek  of  old  Phemius 
bending  over  his  silent  harp,  may  be 
seen  the  heart-sprung  tear. 

And  is  there  any  harshness — as 
has  been  often  said— inthebehaviour 
of  Telemachus  ?  None.  His  soul  was 
elate.  He  had  sought  the  Suitors, 
the  moment  after  having  held  con- 
verse with  a  Divinity — and  his  Hope 
hushed,  impatiently,  but  not  unkind- 
ly— his  mother's  fears.  Now  he  felt 
himself  a  man — commissioned  by 
heaven  for  a  holy  quest.  He  would 
fain  that  the  Bard  had  prolonged  his 
Lay  —  for  his  inspiration  too  was 
from  the  will  of  Jove.  Ulysses  is  not 
dead — he  is  but  a  wanderer — and  that 
harp  shall  ring  through  all  its  chords 
congratulation  on  the  King's  return. 
His  looks  and  his  tones  reconciled 
his  mother's  heart  to  all  his  words 
— astonished,  she  obeyed  the  child 
whom  till  that  hour  she  had  com- 
manded— and  if  her  high  heart  was 
satisfied,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years,  shall  be  offended 
with  her  noble  progeny  for  the  first 
expansion  of  his  pride  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  about  to  enter  on 
a  destiny  that  ere  another  moon  had 
waned  was  to  be  gloriously  fulfilled 
in  a  shower  of  blood  I 

See  and  hear  him  among  the  Suitors 
now— passive  no  more — but  flashing 
far- sigh  ted  scorn.  Their  outrages 
break  out  again  on  the  disappearance 
of  Penelope — but  he  beards  them  all. 
"  Banquet  in  peace  —  cease  your 
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brawls,  listen  to  Phemius, '  this  gifted 
minstrel's  heaven-attempered  song.' 
. — To-morrow  meet  me  in  council — 
and  I  will  dismiss  you  to  your  own 
homes— if  thither  you  go  not  at  my 
command,  I  warn  you  that  ven- 
geance is  preparing  against  you  in 
heaven — and  that  no  hand  will  be 
outstretched  to  save  you  when  its 
hour  is  come.  You  are  all  doomed  to 
die!"  They  too  are  astonished — gnaw 
their  mute  lips — and  are  sore  afraid. 
But  there  is  not  a  coward  among 
them— and  they  recover  courage  to 
jibe  and  jeer — yet  are  they  tamed — 
and  their  eloquence  wants  fire.  An- 


tinous  himself,  even  in  the  war  of 
words,  is  now  no  match  for  Telema- 
chus.  The  fearless  Youth,  in  the  joy 
of  hope,  lies  to  his  insulter.  He  be- 
lieves his  father  will  return — for  he 
trusts  to  the  "  veil'd  divinity,"  but 
he  calls  her  by  the  feigned  name  of 
the  feigned  Taphian  chief,  and  inly 
exulting,  says,  "  My  sire  will  return 
no  more."  The  close  of  the  scene  is 
as  perfect  as  its  opening  and  its  pro- 
gress— and  how  delightful  to  us  of 
these  artificial  and  civilized  days 
is  the  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  simple  heroic  age  ! 


"  Now  in  sweet  interchange  of  song  and  dance, 
The  suitors  revell'd  till  eve's  swift  advance, 
Then,  tired  with  song  and  dance,  at  daylight's  close 
Each  in  his  separate  mansion  sought  repose. 
The  Prince  departing,  went,  where  tower'd  in  sight 
Of  that  vast  hall,  his  roof's  conspicuous  height, 
And  Euryclea,  child  of  Ops,  upbore 
In  either  hand  a  torch  his  step  before. 
Her,  erst  Laertes  bought,  a  blooming  slave, 
And  for  her  purchase  twenty  oxen  gave  : 
Like  his  chaste  wife  revered  her,  but  suppress'd 
Each  wish  that  might  his  household  peace  molest. 
She  lit  his  way,  she  watch'd  his  lightest  word, 
And  more  than  all  his  females  loved  her  lord  ; 
Loved  like  a  son,  and  more  and  more  endear'd, 
Hung  o'er  the  youth  by  her  from  childhood  rear'd. 
The  Prince  the  door  unclosed,  and  sought  his  rest, 
And  loosed  the  fine-wove  tunic  from  his  breast, 
And  gave  it  to  his  nurse,  whose  careful  hand 
Hung  nigh  his  couch  its  nicely-folded  band. 
She  onward  passing  where  the  youth  reposed, 
Drawn  by  a  silver  ring,  the  portal  closed, 
With  bolt  and  brace  secured  : — the  Prince,  there  laid 
On  the  smooth  couch  with  finest  wool  array'd, 
Throughout  the  night  with  deep-revolving  mind 
Ponder'd  the  course  that  Pallas  had  enjoin'd." 


One  great  purpose  nobly  con- 
ceived changes  the  whole  character, 
by  shewing  the  whole  of  life  under 
a  new  aspect.  Say,  rather,  it  brings 
out  the  character,  and  makes  the 
man  feel  and  know  what  he  is,  as  he 
firmly  plants  his  foot  on  the  thresh- 
old of  his  own  house,  which  a  high 
destiny  calls  on  him  to  leave,  and  to 
go  forth  in  power  on  a  career  that 
must  have  a  glorious  end.  Look  on 
the  Telemachus  of  the  Morn  of 
Hope.  Is  he  not 

"  attired 

With   sudden   brightness   like    a   morn 
inspired  ?" 

Homer  rejoices  to  look  on  him — 
he  lavishes  beauty  on  his  head — but 


not  from  his  own  hands — the  glory 
there  is  shed  by  Pallas.  It  is  an 
emanation  from  the  young  hero's 
own  awakened  heart.  So  Ulysses 
looked — when,  but  a  few  years  old- 
er, he  set  sail  for  Troy.  How  his 
nurse  must  have  gazed  on  him  going 
forth  in  the  morning  sun — Euryclea, 
whom  bis  grandfather  purchased 
when  a  virgin  for  twenty  oxen,  but 
respected  her  virginity  from  fear  of 
his  wife.  She  nursed,  too,  Ulysses 
— yet  never  loved  she  him  so  dearly 
as  Telemachus,  for  love  descends, 
and  settles  on  its  latest — its  last  ob- 
ject— soft  as  snow  and  sweet  as 
light — accumulated  and  accumula- 
ting there  till  the  eyes  wax  dim  and 
the  heart  scarcely  beats — at  the  last 
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gasp  of  life.  His  nurse  loved  him 
more  than  did  even  his  own  mother ; 
for  hi*  own  mother  was  a  Queen, and 
his  nurse  was  a  slave.  Penelope 
had  been  lamenting  for  twenty  years 
her  absent,  or  her  lost  lord — and 
the  stream  of  sorrow  kept  flowing 
on  from  the  fountain  of  love,  that 
needed  not  to  be  fed — inexhausti- 
ble in  a  woman's  heart  as  the  sea. 
There  was  an  affection,  holiest  of 
the  holy,  which  she  could  not  trans- 
fer but  to  the  assured  place  of  his 
lifeless  rest.  It  had  imagined  a  hun- 
dred graves  for  her  Ulysses — it  had 
been  haunted  far  oftener  by  his 
gho*u  But  his  ship  too  had  often 
wailed  through  her  dreams — and  of- 
ten had  sleep  laid  her  in  her  hero's 
bosom.  The  face — the  form  of  her 
son  had  a  thousand  times  troubled 
her — so  like  those  of  him  who  was 
not — or  was  somewhere,  known  but 
to  the  Ruler  of  the  Skies.  By  fits 
and  starts  to  her  must  her  Telema- 
cbus  have  been  all  in  all.  But  she 
had  dignities  to  guard — and  indigni- 
ties to  endure — and  duties  to  per- 
form— and  suits  to  repel — and  temp- 
tations to  resist — and  fears  to  banish 
— and  hopes  to  bring  from  afar — and 
all  because  she  was  faithful  to  the 
husband  of  her  youth — to  him  for 
whose  sake  she  bad  covered  her  face 
with  her  veil — and  to  whom  she  had 
said  in  a  sweet  low  voice,  when  her 
father  Icarius  asked  her  would  she 
go  or  stay — "  I  go  to  Ithaca,  Ulysses, 
with  Thee !"  But  Euryclea  was — as 
you  know — a  mere  aged  slave.  She 
may  have  had  some  swineherd  groom 
for  a  husband — half  a  century  ago 
— and  a  swarm  of  children;  but 
we  hear  nothing  of  them — only  of 
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two  sons  of  hers  do  we  hear — and 
they  are — Ulysses  and  Telemachus. 
Perhaps  she  once  loved  Laertes, 
when  they  were  in  their  prime — she 
in  the  bloom  of  purchase — and  from 
fear  an  unenjoyed  handmaid  that 
decked  the  nuptial  couch.  Both  old 
now,  and  weak  and  miserable— but 
she  the  happier  far,  because  repining 
not  now  very  painfully  even  for 
Ulysses,  and  having  no  care — no  love 
— nothing  to  live  for — but  that  bright 
Boy  climbing  up  to  manhood,  and 
now  standing  majestically  as  on  a 
hill-top  between  her  and  the  sky. 
She  the  slave  belonged  to  him,  Prince 
Telemachus ;  but  he  belonged  i 
Nurse  Euryclea;  and  now  that  he  is 
about  to  sail  in  search  of  his  Father, 
it  is  to  her  he  confides  the  secret — 
for  in  that  still,  simple,  sworn  heart 
of  hers  he  knows  it  will  lie  buried 
beneath  a  weight  of  wishes  for  his 
safe  return,  nor  be  confided  even  to 
the  air,  that  might  repeat  the  whis- 
per, if  one  word  of  it  were  joined 
with  the  name  of  her  Telemarhus 
even  in  her  prayers.  Twelve  days 
is  a  long  time  to  keep  a  secret — in 
fear  and  trembling  too;  but  Eury- 
clea kept  it — and  would  have  kept 
it  against  all  instruments  of  torture 
angrily  seeking  to  tug  it  out  of  her 
heart.  Her  trustful  silence  was 
proof  alike  against  fear  and  joy. 
Think  for  a  moment — but  no  more 
now — of  her  discovery  of  the  scar 
— and  whose  feet  they  were  that  it 
was  at  last  given  her  in  that  bath  to 
embrace  t 

But  here  is  Telemachus  walking 
to  the  Council  in  the  light — as  we 
said — of  the  Morn  of  Hope : 


"  Ulysses'  son,  when  first  Aurora  spread 
O'er  earth  her  roseate  splendour,  left  bis  bed : 
Athwart  his  shoulders  his  sharp  falchion  braced, 
On  his  fair  feet  his  radiant  sandals  laced  ; 
And  like  a  god  from  bis  ancestral  hall 
Went  forth,  and  bade  the  herald's  loud-voiced  call 
Summon  the  chiefs  to  council :  they  obey'd, 
Nor  the  long  summons  of  the  Prince  delay'd. 
The  Prince,  when  all  were  met  at  his  command, 
Went  with  a  brazen. spear  that  arm'd  his  hand, 
And  two  fleet  faithful  dogs  :  as  on  he  pass'd, 
Hound  him  celestial  glory  Pallas  cast. 
Awed  to  mute  wonder  through  the  admiring  throng 
The  youth  divinely  graced  thus  stepp'd  along, 
Then  'mid  the  yielding  elders  pass'd  alone, 
And  sat  unquestion'd  on  his  father's  throne." 

Nothing  can  be   more  finely  illustrative  of  the  character  in  the  firet 
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book  shewn  to  belong  to  Telemachus, 
than  his  whole  conduct  during  the 
council  that  is  held  in  the  second — yet 
his  speeches — as  they  are  reported 
by  Homer — have  not  escaped  criti- 
cism. It  was — certainly — an  admi- 
rable first  appearance.  Till  now  no 
council  had  been  called  in  Ithaca 
since  the  departure  of  Ulysses.  It 
must  have  been  rather  a  formidable 
thing  for  so  young  a  person  to  rise 
up  and  arraign  the  Suitors  before 
the  peers.  Telemachus  does  not 
rise  till  old  ./Egyptius  asks  by  whom 
the  council  had  been  summoned; 
and  then  he  indeed  does  rise,  and 
majestically,  and  answers — "  Behold 
him  who  convened  the  council — I 
am  he  1"  We  have  heard  it  said  by 
an  apostate  Tory,  now  fallen  from 
Whig  into  Radical,  that  his  speech 
has  no  bones.  But  no  speech  had 
ever  a  more  pithy  spine.  Only  its 
spine  is  straight — and  the  speech  it- 
self clothed  with  rlesh-and-blood 
life.  Bones  are  only  observable  in 
distortion  or  the  rickets — but  de- 
formity is  seldom  strength — abrupt, 
awkward,  angular  osseous  projec- 
tions do  not  constitute  a  speech,  but 
a  skeleton.  What  had  he  to  prove  ? 
Nothing.  They  knew  all  it  was  pos- 
sible he  could  have  to  eay — but  he 
was  desirous  to  ascertain  if  they— 
the  peers — were  insensible  to  shame 
—  tongue-and-hand-tied — that  is — 
gagged  and  manacled  by  fear.  Was 
the  House  swamped  ?  Or  basely 
waiting  to  see  who  should  be  at  the 
Head  of  Affairs  ?  He,  in  a  few  touch- 
ing words,  reminds  them  of  his  no- 


ble father,  who  once  governed  them 
all,  even  as  a  father  his  children ; 
he  speaks  of  the  imminent  ruin  of  his 
house,  and  of  his  mother's  persecu- 
tion by  the  Suitors,  which  he  calls 
"  a  more  alarming  ill"  than  the  loss 
of  his  father ;  for  were  the  palace 
freed,  and  the  island  under  law,  he 
might,  without  offence  to  nature, 
weep  for  Ulysses  no  more,  and  be 
indeed  happy  as  a  king.  We  say  so 
— not  Telemachus.  But  there  has 
been  a  conspiracy  among  critics  to 
accuse  and  convict  the  young  prince 
of  selfishness,  and  want  or  weakness 
of  natural  affection — and  as  a  pain- 
ful proof  of  their  charge,  they  point 
to  this  passage  of  which  the  good 
sense,  say  we,  is  as  conspicuous  as 
the  right  feeling  —  and  altogether 
worthy  the  heir-apparent.  There  ia 
no  exaggeration  of  any  grief  or  grie- 
vance, and  he  speaks  fervently  the 
simple  truth.  He  had  never  seen  his 
father.  His  feelings  were  those  of  love, 
and  honour,  and  reverence,  and  awe, 
towards  a  being  whom  his  heart  and 
imagination  created  andcalled  Father 
— created,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  attri- 
butes furnished  to  fancy  by  all  the 
voices  of  the  Isle  that  sighed  for 
Ulysses.  Yet  him  fain  would  he  seek 
over  land  and  sea — and  for  his  sake 
was  he  now  sounding  the  souls  of  the 
Peers  in  Council  to  ascertain  if  any- 
generous  sentiments  slept  there,  that 
might  be  awakened  by  his  return, 
and  rise  up  to  the  rescue.  Covvper 
here  is  very  Homeric — far  more  so 
than  Sotheby. 


"  '  Resent,  yourselves,  this  outrage ;  dread  the  blame 

Which  else  ye  must  incur  from  every  state 

Around  us,  and  the  anger  of  the  gods, 

Lest  they  impute  these  impious  deeds  to  you. 

I  next  adjure  you  by  Olympic  Jove, 

By  Themis,  who  convenes  and  who  dissolves 

Ail  councils,  that  ye  interpose,  my  friends  ! 

To  check  them,  and  afford  to  my  distress 

A  solitary  and  a  silent  home. 

But  if  Ulysses,  my  illustrious  sire, 

Hath  injured  any  noble  Grecian  here, 

Whose  wrongs  ye  purpose  to  avenge  on  me, 

Then  aid  them  openly;  for  better  far, 

Were  my  condition,  if  yourselves  consumed 

My  revenue;  ye  should  compensate  soon 

My  sufferings  at  your  hands ;  for  my  complaints 

Should  rouse  all  Ithaca  to  rny  redress, 

Nor  cease  till  I  were  satisfif  d  for  all ; 

But  now,  conniving  at  the  wrong,  ye  pierce 

My  soul  with  anguish  not  to  be  endured  !' 

He  spoke  impassion'd,  and  to  earth  cast  down 

His  sceptre  weeping.'* 


10  Sothtby't 

Hit  tear*  were  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment, shame,  indignation,  and  rage. 
Hi-  li;i<l  "hewn  lit-  did  not  fear  the 
Miit<>m-\vliilf  he  bitterly  confessed 
he  had  not  power  to  rid  his  house  of 
or  put  tlitMii  all  to  death.  But 
;,-(!  on  the  Council  to  raise  up 
all  Ithaca  to  redress  hU  wrongs— 
they  sat  mute— and  therefore  he 
dashed  down  his  sceptre,  and  wept. 
And  what  ensued?  "Pity  at  that 
sight  sei/ed  all  the  people."  But 
wli.it  is  the  use  of  pity?  To  dry  a 
maiden's  tears.  Ana  who  were  the 
people  ?  Not  knowing  we  cannot  say 
— but  we  suppose  the  Suitors — na- 
tives and  aliens  —  had  their  adhe- 
rents in  that  assemblage — a  course 
of  connivance  generates  falsehood 
and  fear— kills  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism—deadens, if  it  does  not  destroy, 
all  sense  of  justice — bends  the  necks 
of  nobles  as  if  they  were  serfs  or 
villains— and 

"  Slip*  the  slave'*  collar  on,  and  snaps  the 
lock." 

Up  starts  Antinous  to  answer  him 
whom  he  scornfully  calls  "  high- 
sounding  orator,"  and  we  admire  his 
speech.  In  it  he  narrates  the  pious 
fraud  of  Penelope  in  weaving  and 
unweaving  the  famous  web— a  fune- 
ral robe — so  feigned  she — for  the  an- 
cient Laertes — and  we  can  imagine 
that  Telemachus  listened  with  a 
smile.  Nor  displeased  could  he  have 
been  to  hear  even  from  such  lips 
such  a  character  of  his  mother. 

"  Studious  alone  to  merit  praine  for  arts 
By  Pallas  given  her  largely ;  matchless 

•kill 
To  weave  the  splendid  web ;  sagacious 

thought ; 
And  shrewdness  such  as  never  fame  as- 

cribed 
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To  any  beauteous  Greek  of  ancient  days, 
Tyro,  Mycene,  or  Alcmena  loved 
By  J  >ve  himself,  all  whom  the  accom- 
plished Queen 

Transcends  in  knowledge,  ignorant  alone, 
That,  woo'd  long  time,  she  should  at  last 
be  won !" 

Noble  English  of  noble  Greek— dear 
Cowper — and  it  must  have  been 
difficult  for  Telemachus,  hearing 
such  eulogium,  to  hate  Antinous 
with  all  his  heart— so  filial  was  it 
as  well  as  heroic  —  nor  yet  im- 
placable, had  the  Suitors  ceased 
to  devour  his  house.  He  would 
have  forgiven  them  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour — but  there  was  one — 
Penelope's  own  dear  Dread — inac- 
cessible to  forgiveness— and  though 
he  was  now  far-off — not  long  the 
time  till  he  was  to  be  near — and  then 
— but  now  the  Prince  hears  Antinous 
tell  him,  that  either  his  mother  must 
be  dismissed  from  the  palace  and 
forced  to  wed,  or  that  they  will  all 
continue  to  banquet  at  his  cost — and 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
burst  of  filial  affection  that  glows 
through  his  righteous  rage,  and 
makes  it  more  withering  in  its  in- 
tensity, you  must  look  for  nature 
and  the  truth  of  nature  where  you 
choose,  but  can  never  hope  to  find 
them  in  Homer. 

The  reply  of  Telemachus  electri- 
fied even  that  abject  assembly — and 
astounded  the  profligates  who  had 
made  it  base.  But  it  did  more  than 
move  the  timid  and  the  tyrannical — 
it  stirred  the  sky  and  was  heard  by 
Jove.  We  know  not  how  the  pas- 
sage may  look  in  prose — but  in  the 
Greek  it  is  as  portentous  poetry  as 
ever  flashed  luridly  from  a  gloomy 
shrine. 


LITERALLY,  AND  LINK  FOR  LINK  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL.      CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 
Thus  spoke  Telemachus  :  but  to  him,  the  far-seeing  Jupiter  two  eagles 
Sent -on  from  aloft,  to  fly  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
•  They  for  a  while  skimmed  along  with  the  blast  of  the  wind, 
Abreast  of  each  other,  out-stretched  on  wing  •. 
But  when  they  indeed  came  to  the  midst  of  the  many  voiced  (a-aXu^iyt**) 

assembly, 

There  sweeping-round  they  shook  their  numerous  plumes, 
And  gazed  on  the  heads  of  all,  and  looked  destruction  : 

And  with  their  talons  having  lacerated-their-own  jaws,  and  their  necks  around, 
They  rushed  to  the  right  through  (over)  their  (the  people  of  Ithaca's)  houses  and 

city. 
They  (the  people)  >ere-stunned-with-amazement  at  the  birds,  as  they  gazed 

with  their  eyes, 

And  they  pondered  in  their  hearts,  what  this  was  to  bring-about. 
Them,  however,  addressed  the  venerable  hero  Halitherses, 
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Mastorides,  who  alone  excelled  his  years-mates 

In  the  knowledge  of  birds  (auguries'),  and  in  interpreting  portentous  omens, 

He,  judging  wisely,  harangued  and  thus  addressed  them  ; 

"  Listen  to  me  verily,  ye  people-of-lthaca,  in  what  I  shall  say : 

Tiie  wooers  above-all  I  single-out  in  this  my  speech, 

Since  for  them  great  destruction  is  revolving :   Ulysses  not 

Long  apart  from  his  friends  shall  be,  but  even  now  somewhere 

Near  at  hand  he  is,  and  for  these  very  men  is  he  planning  (qvnvii,  planting) 

slaughter  and  destiny, 

(Yes)  for-all-of-them  :  and  evil  shall  come  on  many  more  of  us 
Who  inhabit  Ithaca  favourablyr?ituated-towards-the-west  (or  conspicuous)  ;  hut 

long  before 

Let  us  deliberate  how  we  shall  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  let  them  (the  wooers')  too 
Cease  (from  their  doings),  for  straightway  this  will  be  better  for  them. 
Not  unexperienced  (in  omens)  I  prophesy,  but  from  full  knowledge  : 
For  on  that  man  (  Ulysses),  1  say,  has  every  tiling  been  brought  about — 
Just  as  I  declared  to  him,  when  for  Ilium  embarked 
The  Greeks,  and  along  with  them  went  Ulysses  fertile -in-expedients, 
I  declared  that  (after)  having  suffered  many  evils,  (after)  having  lost  all  his 

associates, 

Unknown  to  all,  in  the  twentieth  year, 
Home  should  he  come; — and  now  truly  is  all  this  being-brought  about." 


Eustathius — as  wefind  him  in  Pope 
— for  we  have  not  himself  at  hand — 
says  well,  "  This  prodigy  is  ushered 
in  very  magnificently,  and  the  verses 
are  lofty  and  sonorous.  The  Eagles 
are  Ulysses  and  Telemachus :  by 
Jove's  command  they  fly  from  a 
mountain's  height :  this  denotes  that 
the  two  heroes  are  inspired  by  Ju- 
piter, and  come  from  the  country  to 
the  destruction  of  the  suitors :  The 
eagles  fly  with  wing  to  wing  con- 
joined ;  this  shews  that  they  act  in 
concert  and  unity  of  councils :  at 
first  they  float  upon  the  wind ;  this 
implies  the  calmness  and  secrecy  of 
the  approach  of  those  heroes  :  at  last 
they  clang  their  wings,  and  hovering 
beat  the  skies ;  this  shews  the  vio- 
lence of  the  assault :  with  ardent 
eyes  the  rival  train  they  threat.  This, 
as  the  poet  himself  interprets  it,  de- 
notes the  approaching  fate  of  the 
suitors.  Then  sailing  over  the  domes 
and  towers,  they  fly  full  towards  the 
East ;  this  signifies  that  the  suitors 
alone  are  not  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, but  that  the  men  of  Ithaca 
are  involved  in  danger,  as  Halither- 
ses  interprets  it."  Good.  But  why 


did  the  Bishop— if  he  wrote  this  at 
all — which  we  doubt— our  faith  be- 
ing small  in  the  notes  furnished  to 
Pope  by  Brome — omit  mention  of 
their  tearing  one  another's  necks  ? 
Because,  perhaps,  he  did  not  under- 
stand it.  Why  did  the  Royal  Birds, 
imaging  Father  and  Son,  take  a  turn- 
up in  the  sky  ?  Was  it  because  they 
saw  no  other  mode  of  letting  the 
wretches  beneath  see  that  there  was 
to  be  a  fight  in  the  Palace  ?  Or  was 
it  merely  in  mirth  and  glee  that  the 
Eagles,  full  of  might  and  fight,  joined 
combat  in  the  air,  by  way  of  a  spree  ? 
Or  was  it  to  shew  the  Suitors  how 
Eagles  fought?  Every  thingin  Homer, 
and  in  every  other  Great  Poet,  has  a 
meaning ;  and  you  may  adopt  which- 
ever of  our  conjectures  you  will — 
but  as  you  love  us,  do  not  slur  the 
tussle  over  as  a  mere  tissue  of  words. 
Halitherses,as  an  augur,  said  enough 
to  frighten  all  but  the  infatuated ; 
but  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  all 
the  omen — enough  that  he  predicted 
dismay,  disaster,  and  death. 

How  do  the  translators  handle  the 
two  Eagles  ?  Let  us  see.  Brome  did 
Beta  for  Pope — and  here  is  Brome  : 


BROME. 

With  that  the  Eagles  from  a  mountain's  height, 
By  Jove's  command,  direct  their  rapid  flight; 
Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoin'd, 
Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the  wind ; 
Above  the  assembled  Peers  they  wheel  on  high, 
And  clang  their  wings,  and  hovering  beat  the  sky ; 
With  ardent  eyes  the  rival  train  they  threat, 
And,  shrieking  loud,  denounce  approaching  fate. 
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They  cuff,  they  tear,  their  cheeks  and  necks  they  rend, 
And  from  their  plumes  huge  drops  of  blood  descend  : 
Then  sailing  o'er  the  domes  and  towers,  they  fly 
Full  toward  the  East,  and  mount  into  the  sky. 

COWPER. 

So  spake  Telemachus,  and  while  he  spake, 

The  Thunderer  from  a  lofty  mountain- top 

Turn'd  off  two  Eagles  ;  on  the  winds  awhile, 

With  outspread  pinions  ample,  side  by  side 

They  floated ;  but,  erelong,  hovering  aloft, 

RiRlit  o'er  i  he  midst  of  the  assembled  Chief* 

They  wheel'd  around,  clang'd  all  their  numerous  plumes, 

And  eyeing  with  a  downward  look  the  throng, 

Death  boded,  ominous  ;  then  rending  each 

The  other's  face  and  neck,  they  sprang  at  once 

Toward  the  right,  and  darted  through  the  town. 

SOTHEBY. 

Thus  spake  Telemachus ;  and  thundering  Jove 

Sent  earthward  down  two  Eagles  from  above. 

They,  side  by  side,  on  level  pinions  flew, 

And  floated  with  the  wind  that  smoothly  blew. 

But  o'er  the  Forum,  when  to  all  reveal'd, 

Fierce  clanging  their  dense  plumes,  in  circles  wheel'd, 

Eyed  all  beneath,  and  glaring  death  around, 

Rent  each  the  other's  neck  with  many  a  wound  ; 

Then  upward  soar'd,  and  wheeling  to  the  right, 

Wing'd  through  the  city  their  portentous  flight. 

M.  J.  CHAPMAN.     (TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.) 

And  lo  !  far-seeing  Jove  two  Eagles  sent, 

'Which  from  a  mountain-brow  far  and  aloft 

Came  flying  down ;  whiles  with  th'  impulsive  wind 

They  flew,  flapping  their  outstretch'd  mighty  wings, 

One  near  the  other;  but  the  midway  space 

Over  the  crowded  Session  once  attain'd, 

They  wheel'd,  and  their  thick-feather'd  pinions  shook, 

And  look'd  upon  the  heads  of  all,  and  voiced 

A  boding  death ;  then  with  their  talons  tore 

Their  jaws  and  necks,  and  with  a  right-hand  flight 

Over  their  bouses  and  their  city  rush'd. 

\Miichisbest?  Brome  is  bad.    Dr  had  not  stretched  them  from  the 
Johnson  said  no  man  could  distin-  first    "  Float  on  the  wind"  is  not 
guish  Brome  or  Fenton  from  Pope,  quite  right    "  Wheel  on  high"  is 
All  men  may — most  women,    and  very  poor  indeed — nobody  supposes 
some  children.   A  wishy-washy  imi-  they  were  very  low — and  yet  they 
tation  of  the  style  of  Pope  cannot  be  were  lower  than  they  had  been  by 
very  like  Homer.   Our  belief  is,  that  some  thousand  feet  at  least— for  the 
thoueh  Pope  may  have  brushed  and  people  saw  the  sparkles  of  their  eyes, 
burnished  up  a  bit  his  coadjutors'  "  And  clang  their  wings,  and  hover- 
versions,  he  was  pleased  to  let  them  ing  beat  the  sky,"  is  no  great  im- 
remiun  in  their  manifest  inferiority  provement  on  our  truthful  prose — 
to  his  own.    They  were  two  good  which,  by  the  way,  we  perceive,  is  a 
llapi<r    and  «  nrift*~-to  verse,    and  a  good  one—"   There 
nothing  of  the  tautology— are  sweeping  round,  they  shook  their 
wretched  epithets,  applied  here  to  numerous  plumes."     The  line  that 
•s— and  of  course  not  in  Homer,  follows  is  a  mean  version  of  the 
«    }£j**e  Greek  about  magnificent  Not  a  syllable  in  Homer 
That  they  did  de-  about  "  shrieking"— they  yelled  not 
1  Stretch  their  broad  «  They  cuff— tSey  tear"— Brome 
wing*,    ettoM  to  imply  that  they  must  have  thought    very    fine— «o 
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fine  that  he  must  like  a  fool   say 
something  still  finer.     "  And  from 
their  plumes  huge  drops  of  blood 
descend,"   which  does  not  happen 
even  when  a  tercel   gentle   strikes 
a  heronshew  into  what  seems  a  for- 
tuitous congregation  of  atoms.    The 
concluding  lines  are  sonorous — but 
ambitious  over  much — and  the  whole 
the  failure  of  a  mau  who  never  saw 
even  a  buzzard.     Cowper  is  almost 
as  good  as  possible — and  shows  that 
a  poet  may  keep  tame  hares,  and 
yet  admire  wild  eagles.    In  Sotheby 
we  are  sorry  to  miss  the  mountain; 
and  there  seems  a  "  they  "  wanting 
for   grammatical  construction ;    but 
the  flight  coming  and  going  is  finely 
given,  and  so  is  the  threatening  and 
the  portent.  Sotheby  has  seen  many 
eagles.       Chapman    (not    old,   but 
young  Chapman)  is  admirably  Ho- 
meric.     But    "  Voiced    a    boding 
death,"  we  promise  a  crown  to  any 
man  who  shall  explain.  Cowper  and 
Chapman  are  "  both  best."     Of  the 
rest  of  the  passage,  Brome  makes 
very  weak   work  —  Cowper  rather 
heavy    work— and    Sotheby    rather 
imperfect  work — so   let  their   ver- 
sions sleep.     Hay  has  promised  to 
try  his  hand  on  it — and  we  have  sug- 
gested to  him  the  right  measure.  At 
present  there  really  seems  to  be  no- 
thing in  English  so  like  the  Greek 
as  our  own  prose.    No  merit  that  of 
ours — 'tis  all  Homer's.  A  few  words, 
with  your  leave,  about  this  Portent. 
To  know  Fear,  you  must  either 
live,  or  imagine  you  live,  in  an  age  of 
soothsaying  and  superstition.    Prog- 
nostications of  a  direful  event   are 
sublime,  seen  shadowy  on  a  strange- 
clouded  sky — typical  of  retribution, 
in  all  ghastliest  shapes — shifting  to 
and  fro,  and   of  a   bloody   colour. 
Seers  stand  staring  there,  till  they 
shudder  to  pronounce  the  doom  de- 
clared by  the  troubled  heavens^  and 
wander,  wild-eyed,  up  and  down  a 
mountainous  country,  mad  and  miser- 
able, and  wishing  they  were  dead. 
You  can  think  with  what  Fear  they 
may  inspire  a  lone  Highland  glen  by 
a  few  woful  words — of  old  withered 
maniacs,  almost  naked,  cowing  chief- 
tains, even  when  "plaided  and  plum- 
ed in  their  tartan  array."      In  the 
ancient  world,  seers,  and  soothsayers, 
and  prophets,  (surely  they  were  not 
all  deceivers,)  for  the  revelation  of 
the  Fates  were  under  obligations, 
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which  it  was  impossible  they  could 
ever  repay,  to  birds.    Yet  they  were 
no  great  ornithologists.   The  science 
of  augury  was  high,  but  not  appa- 
rently  very  complicated ;   and   the 
flight-inspired  man  had  in  truth  but 
to  know  his  left  hand  from  his  right. 
Yet  the  people,  with  a  firm  faith  in 
his  inspiration,    awfully   heard   his 
interpretation  of  the  omen,  to  com- 
mon sense  seemingly  as  simple  as 
sublime — as  in  those  two  eagles.  Ha- 
litherses  gave  utterance  but  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  people,  gazing  on 
the  birds — for  amazement  and  fear 
had  fallen  on  them — and  they  all  felt 
that  the  rushing  of  wings  and  the 
glaring  of    eyes    were   ominous   of 
death.     But  he,  they  believed,  was 
"  endowed   with   clear   credentials 
from  above" — and  that  utterance 
was  to  them  not  merely  confirma- 
tion, but  revelation.   In  his  prophetic 
exultation  he  became  unconsciously 
a  Liar  of  the  first  magnitude,   yet 
spoke  Jove's   truth.     That  Ulysses 
and  Telemachus  were  to  come  flying 
wing  to  wing  like  eagles,  he  saw  and 
said,  as  he  heard  aloft  the  whistling 
plumes;  but  that  twenty  years  ago 
he  had  told  Ulysses  of  his  fated  re- 
turn to  Ithaca,  we  no  more  believe 
than  that  he  told  Us,  at  the  era  of 
the  French  Revolution,  that  Christo- 
pher North  was  to  be  the  Editor  of 
Maga  yet  unconceived  in  the  womb 
of  Fate.     But  he  held  that  strange 
tale  devoutly  true,  and  so  did  all 
who  heard  him ;  for  he  threw  his 
feelings  of  the  present  on  his  feelings 
of  the  past,  and  they  all  so  bandied 
themselves  back  and  forward,  that 
by  collision    they   kindled   into    a 
new  birth— the  feeling  of  the  Future. 
No   wonder   there   were  awe    and 
amazement, — nor    can   there    be    a 
doubt  that  all  felt  Fear.    But  as  a 
heroic  character,  in  Burns'  Hallow- 
een, under  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tious fear,  "  whistled  up  Lord  Len- 
nox'   march,   to  keep    his    courage 
cheery,"   so  now  did  the  bold  Eu- 
rymachus   burst   out  into  abuse  of 
Halitherses,    and,   with   a    quaking 
heart,  resumed  his  countenance  and 
speech — pale  and  faltering — for  the 
nonce,  to  simulate  scorn.     Cowper 
felt  that  well — 

"  Hence,  dotard!  hence 
To  thy  own  house ;  there,  prophesying, 

warn 
Thy  children  of  calamities  to  come. 
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Bird*,  nuinerou.i,  flutter  in  the  beams  of 

day, 
Nut  all    predictive.      Death,  far  hence 

remote 
Hath  found  Ulysses;   and   I  would  to 

Heaven, 
That,  when  he  died,  thyself  had  perished 

too. 
Then  hadst  thou  not  with  these  prophetic 

•trains 
U'erwhelm'd  us,  nor  Telemachus    im- 

pell'd, 
Already  thus  incensed,"  &c. 

His  mind  is  ill  at  ease— he  is  not 
self-consistent— and  he  must  have 
felt  the  weakness  of  liis  own  logic. 
"  Go,  dotard,  and  prophesy  to  child- 
ren; for  thou  hast  o'erwhelmed  us, 
and  compelled  the  mind  of  Telema- 
chus." That  showed  Halitherses  was 


[Jan. 

aproplietfittosppakbcforompn.  The 
whole  harangue  is  fierce  and  furious, 
hut  Hiiryrimrlms  keeps  harping  on 
one  string,  and  the  discordant  twang- 
ing disturbs  not  the  spirit  of  the 
young  hero.  He  demands  a  twenty- 
oared  bark,  that  he  may  seek  sandy 
Pylos,  and  thence  hasten  to  Lacede- 
mon,  to  obtain  tidings  of  his  sire.  "  If 
I  hear  he  lives,  one  year  I  shall  be 
patient  for  his  return.  If  I  hear  he  is 
dead,  I  will  perform  his  funeral  rites 
with  such  pomp  as  his  great  name 
demands,  and  raise  at  home  his  tomb, 
and  then  give  my  mother  to — whom 
I  choose.'*  Then  rose  Mentor,  illus- 
trious Ulysses*  friend,  to  whom,  on 
his  departure,  he  had  consigned  the 
care  of  his  household,  and  speaks 
like  a  wise  man. 


"  Hear  me,  ye  Ithacans,  be  never  King, 
From  this  time  forth,  benevolent,  humane, 
Or  righteous  ;  but  let  every  scepter'd  hand 
Rule  merciless,  and  deal  in  wrong  alone, 
Since  none  of  all  his  people,  whom  be  sway'd 
With  such  paternal  gentleness  and  love 
Remembers  the  divine  Ulysses  more. 
That  the  imperious  suitors  thus  should  weave 
The  web  of  mischief  and  atrocious  wrong, 
I  grudge  not ;  since,  at  hazard  of  their  heads, 
They  made  Ulysses*  property  a  prey, 
Persuaded  that  the  hero  comes  no  more. 
But  much  the  people  move  me ;  how  ye  sit 
All  mute,  and  though  a  crowd  opposed  to  fe\v, 
Check  not  the  suitors  with  a  single  wort1." 


Alas !  all  was  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Ithaca.  Twenty  years  is  a  long  mi- 
nority— and  misrule,  during  half  that 
time,  can  sadly  change  the  charac- 
ter of  a  people. 

"  Injurious  Mentor  !  headlong  orator! 
How  darest  thou  move  the  populace 

against 
The  Suitors?" 

So  asks  Liocritus ;  but  the  populace 
are  palsied — dead  is  the  quickening 
spirit  of  love  and  loyalty — and  so 
utterly  have  they  forgotten  Ulysses 
that  they  see  nothing  of  him  in  his 
blooming  son.  'Tis  this  that  makes 
Telemachus  feel  his  weakness;  his 
native  modesty  induces  him  to  think 
and  speak  humbly  of  his  own  imma- 
ture powers;  his  native  heroism  in- 
spires him  with  resolution  to  face  all 
dangers;  but  the  bight  of  his  own 
people's  degradation  forces  him  to 
confess  that  in  Ithaca  he  must  suc- 
cumb to  the  crew  whom,  were  Ithaca 
what  once  ir  was,  the  Land  of  the 


Leal,  he  could  mow  and  swathe  like 
grass.  Where  was  this  assemblage 
held  ?  In  a  building,  or  in  the  open 
air  ?  If  in  a  building  the  council- 
hall  had  no  roof,  for  the  eagles  were 
seen  coming  and  going  in  the  sky. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  Hole- and- Cor- 
ner Meeting — and  the  sun  saw  the 
sin  and  shame  of  all  the  people,  and 
of  all  the  peers. 

The  council — a  pretty  council  in- 
deed— breaks  up — and  where  goes 
Telemachus  ?  To  lave  his  hands  in 
the  surf  of  the  grey  deep.  They 
have  refused  to  give  him  a  twenty- 
oar' d  bark — and  shall  they  thwart 
the  designs  of  Minerva  ?  He  calls 
upon  the  goddess,  and  she  appears 
in  the  form  of  Mentor.  There,  by  the 
sounding  sea,  commune  the  seeming 
old  man  and  the  young — and  ere 
nightfall  they  will  embark.  The  Sui- 
tors' renewed  showers  of  scorn  now 
glance  off  the  prince's  mind  like  hail 
from  sunbright  armour ;  and  Pallas 
fools  that  drunken  multitude,  dash. 
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ing  the  goblets  from  their  hands, 
drenching  their  eyes  in  drowsiness, 
and  driving  them,  blind  and  deaf, 
staggering  through  the  streets.  Mean- 
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while  the  sun  had  set,  and  twilight 
dimmed  all  the  ways — the  bark  was 
in  the  bay  impatient  for  the  prince. 


M.  T.  CHAPMAN.      (TR.  COL.  CAM.) 

This  said,  lie  led  the  way:  they  follow'd  him, 

And  placed  the  sea-stores  in  the  well-bench'd  bhip, 

As  bade  Ulysses'  son.     On  ship-board  went 

Telemachus,  Athene  going  first ; 

She  sat  down  at  the  stern  ;  he  near  to  her. 

The  mariners,  meanwhile,  the  shore-ropes  loosed, 

And  on  the  benches  went  and  took  their  seats. 

Grey-eyed  Athene  sent  a  favouring  breeze, 

A  full  strong  west-wind  with  a  rushing  sound 

Ruffling  the  dark  sea  :  then  Telemachus 

Bade  them  handle  their  tackle,  cheering  them  ; 

They  cheerful  heard ;  and  in  the  socket  first 

They  fix'd  the  fir-mast,  and  secured  it  well 

With  the  fore-braces ;  then  with  twisted  thongs 

They  raised  the  white-sails,  and  the  mid-sail  full 

Bellied  the  wind  ;  and  as  the  ship  went  on, 

Around  the  keel  loud  roar'd  the  purple  wave. 

Along  the  wave  she  ran,  making  her  way. 

Then  having  made  all  fast  in  the  dark  ship, 

Goblets  they  brimful  crown'd  with  wine,  and  pour'd 

Libations  to  the  ever-living  gods, 

And  first  of  all  to  Jove's  own  grey-eyed  child. 

All  night  and  through  the  following  dawn  she  ran. 


We  perceive,  from  Pope,  that  Ra- 
pin  is  very  severe  on  Minerva  and 
Jupiter,  who  contrive  the  action  of 
the  Odyssey.    That  action,  it  seems, 
is  very  imperfect;  because  it  begins 
with  the  voyages  of  Telemachus,  and 
ends  with  those  of  Ulysses.     Why, 
surely  a  son  stands  in  a  pretty  close 
relation  to  his  own  father.     A  son 
voyaging  to  find  his  father,  and  even 
if  possible  bring  him  home,  appears 
to  us  to  be  helping  the  action  as  much 
as  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  him, 
especially  when  the  action  is  being 
helped  on  still  more  effectually  by 
the  father  himself,  whose  whole  soul 
is  set  on  getting  home  to  find  his 
son.     But  of  the  two  divinities,  the 
old  gentleman  is  most  crusty  on  Pal- 
las.    She  knew  that  Ulysses  was  in 
Ogygia — and  that  Jove  had  promised 
to  let  him  return  to  Ithaca.     True — 
but  what  did  that  amount  to  ?     To 
much  less  than  the  old  gentleman 
seems  to  suppose — for  Pallas  did  not 
know  that  Neptune  was  to  dash  him, 
after  ever  so  many  miseries  on  a  raft, 
on  Phseacia — that  Nausicaa  was  to 
fall  in  love  with  him — that  he  was  to 
hear  Demodocua  harping  and  sing- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous — and 
that  he  was  to  be  lauded  sound, 


asleep  on  his  own  beloved  shore. 
All  she  did  know  was,  that  Jove  had 
promised  he  should  return.  Calypso, 
for  aught  Minerva  knew,  might  send 
him  to  Pylos;  or  Neptune,  on  his 
return  from  Ethiopia,  might  drive 
the  slayer  of  his  sou  Polyphemus  to 
the  Hyperboreans.  What  if  Ulysses 
had  been  sitting  with  old  Nestor  at 
a  sea-shore  feast  ?  Rapin  might  have 
been  dumbfoundered,  and  Minerva 
somewhat  surprised ;  but  nothing  is 
impossible  in  poetry  of  which  the 
machinery  is  not  spinning-jennies 
but  Gods. 

Old  Rap  likewise  thought  ho- 
nour, duty,  and  nature  ought  to  have 
moved  Telemachus  to  seek  tidings 
of  his  Father,  without  the  instiga- 
tion or  guidance  of  a  goddess.  That 
acute  remark  cuts  in  pieces  the  whole 
poetry  of  Homer,  and  makes  shreds 
and  patches  of  the  whole  Greek  re- 
ligion. But  it  would  be  well  if  all 
youths  would  act  like  Telemachus, 
even  at  the  bidding  of  a  superior 
power,  human  or  divine. 

Minerva  takes  him,  quoth  Rap,  to 
all  the  most  improbable  places; — to 
the  houses  of  Nestor  and  Menelaus ! 
Would  he  have  had  her  to  take  him 
to  Ogygia?  But  we  must  be  con- 
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tented  wit 
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know  and  l'>ve  'I'clemachus 
as  well  as  if  we  had  been  for  years- 
with  him  in  Ithaca.  What  he  may 
end  in,  no  man  v>  ho  has  studied  hu- 
man nature  may  pretend  to  say— but 
now  his  character  is  as  transparent 
as  the  purest  well  ho  ever  stooped 
to  drink  at,  with  a  dead  deer,  or 

or  wolf,  lying  at  the  young 
hunter's  feet  on  the  greensward 
among  the  rocks.  Never,  we  may 
vei.tme  t..  -ay,  will  he  be  so  fertile 
in  expedients  as  his  Father— nor  BO 
eloquent  nor  so  wise— for  in  genius 
rinses  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Greek*— but  as  brave,  as  affection- 
.nd  as  faithful  to  all  old  loves, 
will  be  the  sou  as  the  sire — and  one 
day  as  good  a  king. 

JIow 'deli.'htful  to  laud  with  him 
on  the  shore  in  sight  of  the  old  city 
of  Peleus,  and  witness  his  delight  on 
beholding— so  Sotheby  finely  calls 

we  dully  construed  seats  — 
the  Nine  Green  Theatres  !  In  each 
five  hundred  men  feasting  on  nine 
bulls.  Four  thousand  five  hundred 
men — good  and  true — in  the  act  of 
devouring  eighty-one  bulls.  All  the 
fourscore  and  one  bulls  had  been 
coal-black,  without  one  single  ashy 
spot,  when  alive  in  their  hides,  and 
now  are  all  done  brown  on  the  sa- 
crificial fire.  All  the  thighs— one 
hundred  and  sixty-two — are  laid  on 
the  altar  of  Neptune.  All  the  other 
flesh — not  sinking  ofl'.il — for  the  en- 
trails are  especially  mentioned — con- 
sumed— we  are  willing  to  believe — 
by  his  worshippers.  On  the  approach 
of  the  strangers,  "  all  arose"  to  wel- 
come them— not  nil  the  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men— but  all  the 
M  «•'»',  a  noble  band,  conspicuous 
among  them  all  the  young  Pisistra- 
tu«,  who  has  already  embraced  the 
Prince  of  Ithaca,  and  welcomed  him 
—his  birth  and  name  unknown — to 
Pjlos.  And  old  Nestor  is  not  only 
alive  still,  but  as  fresh-looking  and 
hale  as  he  was  some  ten  years  back 
before  Troy  !  What  a  trump  for  a 

Tontine !    and   as  gurru as  elo- 

qu» nt  as  ever !  Pi.-Utratus  sure  must 
be  his  great  grandson.  Bynoi-. 
And  in  the  pal.ice  perhnps  there  is  a 
rockiog-cradle.  Remember  uv  nre 
now  flourishing  in  the  heroic  age, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  Patriarch. 
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In  good  tiuie  Telemachus  tells  his 
name  and  purpose  —  but  Nesjor,  alab! 
kno\v>  nothing  of  Ulysses  whom  he 
loved,  and  pronounces  match|jp» 
Then,  with  what  a  fine  sense  of  pro- 
priety does  Teleniachua,  instead  of 
mourning  for  the  darkness  that 
.-lnouds  his  father's  fate,  modestly 

Bit  such  questions  to  the  Old  in 
ays  as  may  lead  him  to  narrate 
events  in  his  own  history,  and  in  that 
of  other  heroes—  his  friends  —  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  !  The  young  Prince's 
own  sentiments  and  sympathies  sug- 
gested indeed  the  theme  —  and  the 
aged  king  had  by  a  few  words  awa- 
kened his  desire  to  hear  again  the 
oft-repeated  tale,— 

"  Ye,  too,  far  off  have  heard  Atrides' 

death, 
By  frll  (Egisthus*  will,  how  closed  his 

breath  ; 

But  rightly  has  the  base  adulterer  paid 
Dire  vengeance   due   to   Agamemnon's 

shade— 

'Tis  glorious  when  heroic  sons  remain 
The  great  avengers  of  their  fathers  slain  ; 
Such  as  Atrides'  heir,  whose  righteous  ire 
Slew  the  base  murderer  of  hid  far-famed 


Such  tliou  ;  so  match  by  deeds  thy  stately 

frame, 
That  a^es  yet  to  come  extol  thy  name." 


The  example  of  Orestes  had  been 
pet  before  him  by  Minerva's  self, 
ere  they  left  Ithaca;  and  Menelaus  — 
brother  of  the  murdered  King  of  Men 
—  again  tells  him  the  dreadful  tale  in 
the  words  of  the  ever-  changing  Pro- 
teus of  the  sea.  Not  a  word  any 
where  (are  we  mistaken  ?)  about 
Orestes  killing  his  mother.  Tele- 
machiis  resembled  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon only  iu  being  called  on  by 
earth  and  heaven  to  avenge  his  pa- 
rent's wrongs  —  but  his  father  was 
blessed  with  a  faithful  wife  —  so  said 
the  shade  of  Atrides  to  Lnertiades 
beside  the  trench  of  blood  in  that 
doleful  region  where  he  had  not  for- 
got the  fatal  bath—  and  called  I'lys. 
BPS  happy  in  all  his  WOPS  —  for  the 
Phantom  thought  of  Penelope  and 
then  of  Clytemnestra. 

Friendship  is  like  love  in  young 
hearts  —  it  rises  at  first  sight  nnd  en- 
dures for  pvpr.  Echephron,  Stratius, 
Perseus,  Thrasymedes,  Aretus  —  Nee- 
tor's  sons  —  are  all  kind  to  the  son  of 
Ulysses;  but  Pis'Mratus  is  at  once 
bis  brother.  All  the  rest  are  married 
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men — these  two  noble  youths  have 
room  in  their  hearts  to  receive  each 
other,  for  as  yet  they  have  known 
not  love.  Each  is  chaste  as  Hippo- 
lytus;  and  their  bosoms  gloMr.with 
less  selfish  passions. " '  Their  life 
breathes  a  heroic  innocence.  On 
a  carved  couch, beneath  the  resound- 
ing porch,  Telemachus  lies  down  to 
sleep — and  near-  him  Pisistratus. 
They  keep  conversing  till  midnight 
— and  we  could — though  Homer  has 
not  recorded  it — make  a  poem  of 
their  talk  about  heroes. 

The  rosy-fingered  morn  sees  Nes- 
tor sitting  alone  (probably  in  Mono- 
logue, for  his  tongue  never  tired)  on 
the  Seat  of  Justice  before  his  gates 
— of  white  polished,  oil-glistening 
stone,  (marble  ?)  with  his  sceptre  in 
Ins  hand,  and  the  finest  beard  in  all 
Greece.  Minerva  had  revealed  her- 
self the  evening  before,  in  the  shape  of 
an  eagle — and  to  her  he  commands  a 
solemn  sacrifice.  For  hours  his  sons 
are  busy  in  preparations — nor  idle — 
we  may  well  believe — nor  far  apart 
— those  two  illustrious  boys.  In  the 
evening  they  are  to  set  out  in  their 
chariot  for  Pheraj— Diocleus'  Dome 
— one-third  of  the  way  perhaps  to 
Lacedemon.  But  not  till 

"  Nestor's  youngest  daughter  deign'd  to 

lave 

Uiysses'  offspring  in  the  tepid  wave, 
With  oil  anointed,  and  the  tunic  bound, 
And   the    resplendent    robe    his   limbs 

around—- 
Fresh from  the  bath,  the  prince,  a  God 

in  grace 
Stepped  forth,  and  sat  by  Nestor's  Lo- 

nour'd  place." 

'Tis  thus  old  Homer  singa  to  boys 
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and  virgins.  The  bluest  bend  of 
heaven  that  ever  hung  the  Ionian 
Isles  and  all  their  shadows  amonc 
the  soft  contusion  of  water  and  of 
air — one  grovey  wildeiness  of  up- 
ward-ahd-downward-growing  trees, 
and  hiiraculous  temples — never  was 
'purer, 

*'   With    its   white    families    of    happy 
clouds," 

than  was  the  lofty  arch  of  his  spirit 
letting  fall  gentle  light  on  the  heads 
of  the  brave  and  beautiful — the  mild 
and  the  lovely — and  all  the  bright 
world — vision-like  in  its  reality — in 
which  youth  breathes  empyrean  air 
— and  human  life  is  invested  with  a 
grandeur  of  joy  breathed  from  the 
heart  of  uncorrupted  nature. 

Behold  the  Twain  in  "  Lacede- 
mon's  hollow  vale  "  before  the  gates 
of  Menelaus'  palace.  How  fortu- 
nate their  arrival  during  the  cele- 
bration of  a  double  marriage!  And 
such  nuptials !  Why,  Hermione, 
"  graced  with  Aphrodite's  charms,", 
leaves  Lacedemon  for  "  Phthia's  glo- 
rious city,"  with  chariots  and  with 
horses,  to  bless  the  bed  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  a  son  whose  fame  had  tran- 
scended that  of  the  most  glorious 
sire,  had  not  that  sire  been  Achilles. 
And  to  Megapenthes,  his  son  by  a 
handmaid,  for  Helen  had  but  one 
child  almost  as  bright  as  herself, 
now  the  Phthian  Queen,  Menelaus 
was  now  giving  for  wife  Alector's 
beauteous  child,  the  flower  of  Sparta. 
The  Twain  draw  up  their  smoking 
steeds  in  the  palace  porch — but  read 
the  scene  in  Sotheby,  almost  as 
alive  as  in  Homer — 


"  While  in  his  palace  porcb,  great  Nestor's  son, 
And  the  Prince  staid  the  steeds,  their  journey  done, 
Tnera,  Eteoneus,  issuing  forth,  survey'd, 
And  backward  speeding,  to  Atrides  said : 

"  '  Lo  !  Jove-born  Menelaus,  at  thy  gate 
Two  strangers,  likest  gods,  thy  word  await : 
Shall  we  here  loose  their  steeds,  and  claim  their  stay, 
Or  to  some  rool  more  willing  send  away?" 

"  '  Thou  wert  not  once,'  the  indignant  king  replied, 
'  Devoid  of  sense,  untaught  thy  words  to  guide. 
Thou  babblest  like  a  child — from  dome  to  dome 
We,  hospitably  feasted,  reach'd  our  home  : 
Sj  Jove  may  henceforth  guard  us :  loose  the  steed, 
And  to  our  banquet,  haste,  the  strangers  lead.' 

"  He  spake  :  nor  Eteoneus  disobey'd, 
But,  summoning  the  menials,  urged  their  aid, 
Loosed  the  hot  yoke,  and  where  the  steeds  reposed, 
Within  the  monarch's  spacious  stalls  enclosed, 
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Oats  and  fine  barley,  in  their  manger  threw, 

And  to  the  radiant  wall  the  chariot  drew : 

Then  u«her'd  in  the  gttesr*,  who,  wondering,  gazed, 

A*  the  proud  palace  of  Atrides  blazed, 

Which  like  the  lunar  orb,  or  solar  light 

With  strange  magnificence  amazed  their  sight. 

But,  when  their  wonder  paused,  they  went  to  lave 

Their  bodies  in  the  bath's  refreshing  wave ; 

Then,  when  the  females  with  anointing  oil 

And  the  warm  flood  had  freed  their  limbs  from  toil, 

And  the  bright  vest  and  mantle  round  them  cast, 

They,  nigh  the  king,  partook  the  rich  repast. 

In  a  bright  vase  of  burnish 'd  silver  wrought 

On  a  gold  stand,  a  maid  pure  water  brought. 

Spread  for  the  least,  with  dainties  largely  stored, 

A  matron  placed  the  tables'  polish'd  board  : 

The  sewer  with  varied  flesh  their  food  supplied, 

And  served  with  golden  cups  of  royal  pride. 

Then,  with  kind  warmth  their  hands  Atrides  press'd, 

And  welcoming  the  strangers,  thus  address'd  -. 

44 '  Feast,  and  rejoice — when  satiate  keen  desire, 
I,  who  my  guestf,  and  whence  you  came,  enquire. 
Not  yet,  I  deem,  has  pass'd  away  from  earth 
The  memory  of  the  men  who  boast  your  birth. 
In  yours,  the  form  of  Jove- born  kings  I  trace, 
For  ne'er  vile  fathers  bred  such  godlike  race." 

"  Then  deign'd  himself  their  portion'd  feast  assign, 
The  monarch's  share,  the  bullock's  roasted  chine. 

"  They  richly  feasted,  and,  the  banquet  o'er, 
When  thirst  and  satiate  hunger  sought  no  more, 
Then,  bow'd  o'er  Nestor's  son,  that  none  might  hear, 
The  Prince  thus  whisper'd  in  his  listening  ear  -. 

"  '  Round  this  refulgent  dome,  my  friend  !  behold 
What  blaze  of  amber,  ivory,  silver,  gold  : 
Such  Jove's  Olympian  hall  'mid  realms  of  light, 
The  infinity  of  splendour  awes  my  sight.' 

'•  His  whisper'd  wonder  Menelaus  heard, 
And  to  the  admiring  guests  thus  spake  the  word  : 

«  «  No — let  not  mortal  man  contend  with  Jove, 
Tis  immortality  stamps  all  above. 
Man  may  with  me  hold  contest,  or  decline, 
Whate'er  my  wealth,  toil,  suffering  made  it  mine, 
Brought  from  far  wandering,  by  my  restless  sail, 
Ere  Uie  eight  year,  I  bade  my  country  hail. 
To  Cyprus,  ^Egypt,  to  Phoenicia's  shore, 
To  /E'hiopia  me,  my  vessel  bore, 
The  Erembi,  Sidon,  Lybia,  where  the  horn 
Crowns  the  fair  forehead  of  the  lasi.b  new-born, 
Where  sheep  thrice  yearly  breed,  nor  lord  nor  swain 
For  dearth  of  cheese,  or  flesh,  or  milk  complain, 
Nor  ere  throughout  the  year  the  udder  fails 
To  tempt  the  hand  that  fills  the  milking  pails. 
While  thus  I  stray'd,  and  with  incessant  toil 
Vart  wealth  amass'd  from  many  a  distant  soil, 
By  a  vile  wife's  dark  guile,  the  sudden  blow 
Smote  unaware*,  and  laid  a  brother  low. 
Thus  rich,  I  joyless  reign— yet,  ye  have  heard 
k'hute  er  your  race,  your  sires  have  spread  the  word, 
How  sore  I  suffer'd,  and  to  ruin  brought 
\  hospitable  home  with  luxury  fraught  • 
With  half  its  wealth,  I  would  contented' dwell, 
\\  ere  they  but  living  who  at  Ilion  fell. 
How  oft  beneath  my  roof  I  lone  deplore 
The  IOM  of  those  who  here  return  no  more : 
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Now  feed  my  soul  with  grief,  and  now  at  peace 
Rest,  when,  worn  out  with  plaint,  afflictions  cease ; 
Yet  less  I  weep  them  all,  tho'  sore  I  weep, 
Than  one  whose  loss  embitters  food  and  sleep, 
Mindful  of  him  whose  ardour  unrepress'd 
Sustain'd  the  weight  of  woe  that  bow'd  the  rest, 
Thee,  loved  Ulysses,  bound  by  fate  to  grief, 
And  to  my  soul  by  woe  without  relief—- 
Where the  long-absent  hero  ?  whither  sped? 
Strays  he  alive,  or  slumbers  with  the  dead? 
His  loss  bows  down  to  earth  his  aged  sire, 
Penelope  consumes  with  vain  desire, 
And  whom  he  left,  the  babe  just  sprung  to  day, 
Telemachus,  deplores  his  long  delay.'  " 

We  always  liked,  but  now  we  arms,  Nestor  and  Ulysses.  For  Nee- 
love  Menelaus.  That  Helen  should  tor  wore  arms — but  Menelaus  knows 
have  left  such  a  man  for  Paris !  Brave  not  who  the  youths  may  be — he  loves 
as  his  own  sword — bright  in  honour  them  for  their  own  noble  sakes — and 
as  his  own  shield — hospitable  as  his  well  one  of  them  will  ever  after  love 
own  board — strong  as  the  tree  at  his  the  Great  'Spartan  King,  for  having 
own  palace-gate — tender  withal,  as  mourned  so  for  Ulysses,  and  Laertes, 
well  as  true — with  a  heart  in  his  man-  and  Penelope — and  for  him  who  now 
ly  bosom  overflowing  with  all  kind  with  both  hands  upholds  before  his 
affections — love,  friendship,  grief,  face  his  purple  robe,  that  it  may  hide 
pity — and  yearning  not  towards  kith  his  gushing  tears.  But  where  is  He- 
and  kin  alone — but,  as  now,  towards  len  ? 
the  sous  of  his  old  companions  in 

LITERALLY.     LINE  FOR  LINE  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL.      CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 
Whilst  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind  and  heart, 
Helen  from  her  odoriferous,  lofty-roofed  chamber  out- 
Came,  like  to  Diana  with-the-golden-arrows : 
For  her  then  did  Adrasta  place  a  beautifully-fabricated  couch, 
And  Alcippe  bore  a  carpet  of  soft  wool : 
Phylo  carried  a  silver  basket,  which  to  her  (Helen)  gave 
Alcandra,  the  wife  of  Polybus,  who  dwelt  in  Thebes 
Of  -dEgypt,  where  most-numerous  possessions  lie  in-the-houses. 
Who  to  Menelaus  gave  two  silver  baths. 
And  two  tripods,  and  ten  talents  of  gold. 

Apart  (from  these)  did  his  wife  besides  bestow  on  Helen  beautiful  gifts, — 
A  golden  spindle,  and  added  a  basket  rimmed-beneath 
Of  silver,  but  its  lips  were  perfected  of-gold. 
This  then  did  the  attendant  Phylo  bear  and  place  before  her, 
Completely-filled  with  elaborately- wrought  thread;  and  over  it 
Was  extended  the  spindle  having  wool  of-a-deep- violet-hue. 
(Helen  on  her  reclining-couch  sat  down,  and  under  her  feet  was  a  footstool, 
And  forthwith  she  questioned  her  husband  on  all. 

SOTHEBY. 

While  thus  the  Monarch  paused  with  doubt  o'ercast, 
Forth  from  her  fragrant  chamber  Helen  past, 
Like  gold-bowed  Dian  ;  and  Adraste  came, 
The  bearer  of  her  throne's  majestic  frame  ; 
Her  carpets'  fine-wrought  fleece  Alcippe  bore, 
Phylo  her  basket  bright  with  silver  ore, 
Gift  of  the  wife  of  Polybu?,  who  sway'd 
Where  Thebes,  the  ^Egyptian  Thebes,  vast  wealth  displayed  ; 
There  too  the  monarch's  hospitable  hand 
To  Atreus'  son,  departing  from  his  land, 
Gave  ten  weigh'd  talents,  all  of  purest  gold, 
Two  tripods  and  two  baths  of  silver  mould. 
His  wife,  Alcandra,  from  her  treasured  store 
A  golden  spindle  to  fair  Helen  bore, 
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'it  silw  basket,  on  whose  round 
A  rim  of  burnish'd  gold  WHS  closely  bound  ; 
Hefore  her  sovereign  placed,  this  Phylo  brought 
And  charged  with  \\ool  elaborately  wrought; 
Tfiere  the  bright  spindle  lay,  whence  Helen  drew 
The  rleece  that  richly  flow'd  with  purple  hue— 
Thus  on  her  foot-stooled  throne  the  Queen  reclined, 
And  to  her  lord  unbosom'd  all  her  mind. 

M.  T.  CHAPMAN.      (TB.  COL.  CAM.) 
From  her  high -roof  d  and  fragrant  chamber  came, 
Like  to  Diana  of  the  golden  shaft, 
Helen  :  her  following,  Adraste  placed 
A  well-made  couch  for  her ;  Alrippe  brought 
A  carpet  of  soft  wool ;  Phylo  the  gift 
( A  silver  basket)  which  Alcandra  made 
To  the  bright  Queen, — tlie  wife  of  Polybus, 
Who  in  ./Egyptian  Thebes  his  dwelling  had, 
Where  in  his  palace  lie  treasures  immense ; 
He  gave  to  Menelaus  tripods  twain, 
Two  silver  baths,  and  talents  ten  of  gold  ; 
His  wife,  besides,  made  Helen  gifts  of  price 
And  beautiful,— a  distaff  all  of  gold, 
And  silver  basket,  silvery  circling  round, 
But  tipp'd  with  gold  ;  which  stuff*  d  with  threads  made  fit 
To  spin  withal,  Phylo  her  handmaid  brought ; 
The  distaff  was  upon  it,  wrapt  with  wool 
Of  violet  colour.     On  her  couch  she  sat, 
And  on  a  cushion  placed  her  dainty  feet. 

...  URGE  DRAKE.      (KIRKTHORPE.) 

While  thus  his  thoughts  in  doubtful  current  flow, 

Like  the  bright  Goddess  of  the  golden  bow, 

Forfti  from  her  lofty  chamber  the  fair  dame — 

Her  chamber  rich  in  perfumes — Helen  came. 

For  her  a  well-wrought  couch  Adraste  bare  : 

A  carpet  of  soft  wool  Alcippe's  care  : 

Phylo  a  silver  basket  brought :— her  load 

Alcandra,  wife  of  Polybus,  bestow'd, 

With  divers  treasures  on  their  Spartan  guest, 

When  they  in  Thebes  of  Egypt  wealth  possess'd  ; 

Two  golden  lavers,  two  of  tripod  mould, 

And  ten  pure  talents  were  annex'd  of  gold  : 

UeMdes  his  spouse  rich  works  of  rare  device 

To  Helen  "gave,  and  gems  of  costly  price  ; 

A  golden 'distaff,  and  a  sculptured  vase, 

She  gave,  of  silver  on  a  rounded  base, 

Whose  upper  rims  with  burnish'd  gold  were  wrought : 

The  same  now  Puylo  for  her  mistress  brought, 

Fill'd  with  spun  thread :  and  on  the  pile  she  threw 

A  distaff  cliarg'd  with  wool  of  purple  hue. 

A  footstool  underneath,  a  couch  above 

Received  the  queenly  form  of  beauteous  love. 

Tis  impossible  to  hate  the  traitress,  woman— nay,  start  not  at  the  homely 

Homer  himself  loved  her — and  so  words — for  "we  have    seen   honest 

did  Hector.     In  Troy  we  could  not  women  beautiful  as  angels.     Mene- 

forgive  her— for  the  tears  of  the  Fair  laus  suspected  from  his  weeping,  at 

Penitent  were  shed  on  the  bosom  of  mention  of  Ulysses,  that  it  was  Te- 

Paris.   Alas!  and  n-lack-a- day  !  what  Icinachus;  but  Helen— whose  beau- 

«-<>iild  she  do  '•    For  wicked  Venus  tiful  eyes  were  always  wide-awake 

would  j-hi-w  her  gratitude  for  the  — knew  that  it  must  be  the  eon  of 

golden  apple  after  her  own  wicked  the  great-hearted  Ulysses — from  his 

way;  but  Helen  is  again  an  .honest  wondrous  likeness  to >the  hero.  Then 
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the  King— but  not  before — sees  the  she  is  yet  alive,  what  matters  it  that 

likeness  too— in  feet,  hands,  head,  Troy  has  ceased  to  be  even  a  heap 

hair,  and  eyes  !  Helen  can  still  make  of  ashes  ? 

him  see — or  not  see — any  thing ;  but  Pisistratus  declares  it  is  no  other 

for  our  parts,  we  now  see  nothing  than  Telemachus. 

but  her  own  radiant  self,  and  since 

LITERALLY.      LINE  FOR  LINE  WITH*  THE  ORIGINAL.      CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

Him  the  a.u\mrn-(haired)  Menelaus  answering  addressed  : 
"  Ye  Gods  !  of  a  truth  indeed  hath  the  son  of  a  most  friendly  man  to  my  house 
Come,  who  for  my  sake  hath  toiled  in  many  combats  : 

And  him  when  he  came,  I  said,  that  I  would  welcome  conspicuously  above  all 
The  Greeks,  if  to  us  a  return  over  the  sea,  should  grant 
The  Olympian,  far-seeing  Jupiter, — to  take  place  in  (our)  swift  ships. 
And   I-should-have-caused-to-be-inhabited  for  him  a  city  in  Argos,  and  a  palace 

should  have  built, 

Bringing  him  from  Ithaca  with  his  possessions  and  his  son, 
And  all  his  people,  removing-the-inhabitants  from  one  city, 
(Of  those)  which  are-dwelled-in-around  (me,)  and  are-ruled-over  by  myself. 
Arid  having  much  intercourse  here  we  should  have  mingled  together,  nor  us  two, 
Loving  and  pleased  (with  each  other),  should  any  thing  have  separated, 
Until  the  dark  cloud  of  death  had  veiled-us-around. 
But-it-was-to.be  that  a  God  himself  should-be-jealous-of  these  things, 
Who,  him  alone,  the- wretched-one,  hath  destined  not-to -return." 

Tnus  he  spoke  ;  and  among  them  all  stirred-up  a  longing  for  lamentation. 
Tne  Argive  Helen  born  of  Jove  on  the  one  hand  wept, 
And  on  the  other  wept  TelemaShus,  and  Menelaus  the-son-of-Atreus. 
Nor  verily  had  Nestor's  son  tearless  eyes : 
For  he-called-to-mind,  in  his  heart,  the  amiable  Antilochus, 
Whom  the  illustrious  son  of  the  brilliant  Aurora  slew. 

But  weeping  soon  becomes  cold  may  better  endure  the  softened 
comfort  —  and  "they  to  the  good  beauty  mellowing  away  in  the  mist 
things  lying  before  them  ready  their  of  a  momentary  dream, 
hands  outstretched."  Hungry  and  Yes  —  Helen  is  an  Enchantress, 
thirsty  as  they  are  after  their  long  She  is  going  to  drug  their  wine, 
travel — scarcely  can  they  either  eat  Down  she  drops  spindle  and  distaff 
or  drink  for  gazing  upon  Helen.  — and  will  herself  be  cupbearer. 
Homer  does  not  say  so — but  it  was  Or  glides  she  on  a  sandal  of  s  wan- 
so — for  there  she  sits,  spinning  like  down  close  behind  the  youths,  and 
an  enchantress — her  white  hands  so  interposing  between,  them  the  .gleam 
lovely  among  the  violet-coloured  of  her  right  arm,  imposes  a  charm 
wool  —  and  her  arms  gracefully  more  di.vi.he 'than  Hermes'  Moly  into 
twirling  the  distaff  till  their  eyes  are  the  liquid  ruby  that  sends  Us  per- 
dazzled  with  the  light  of  lilies,  and  fume  into  the  joyous  brain  ?  Hear 
closed  of  their  own  accord,  that  they  Homer. 

LITERALLY.      LINE  FOR  LINE  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL.      CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

Then  truly  did  Helen  born  of  Jove  devise  another  (plan), 

For  forthwith  she  mixed  a  drug  in  the  wine  of  which  they  were  drinking, 

CA  drug)  grief-assuaging  and  anger-dispelling,  inducing-forgetfulness  of  all  evi's. 

He  who  shall-have-swallowed-it-down,  when-it-shall-have-been-mixed  in  the  goblet, 

Siiall  not  during-the-whole-day  be  pouring  da.vn  his  cheeks  the  tear, 

Not  even  if  his  father  and  mother  should  have  died, 

Xot  even  if  before  him,  his  brother,  or  his  beloved  son, 

One  should  have  cut  off  with  the  sword,  and  he  looking  on  with  his  eyes. 

Sacb  a  drug  skilfully-prepared  had  the  daughter  of  Jove  (Helen), 

Efficacious,  which  Polydamna  the  wife  of  Tnon  gava  her 

(Poli/dtimna)  the  ^Rjyptian  :  in  which  (counti'ir)  the  all-beautiful  soil  produces  most. 

numerous 

Drugs,  many  of-good  when  mixed,  and  many  destructive 
And  (there)  every  physician  is  skilled  beyond  all 
Men  ;  for  their  descent  is  from  Pwon. 


::  Sothebtft  Homer— 

What  WM  it  ?  Some  say  music,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy;  and  there 
indeed  is  in  them— especially  in 
music — a  charm,  which  you  may  call 
Nepenthes.  Plutarch,  in  a  Syropp- 
siac,  says  it  was  discourse  well  suit- 
ing the  present  passions  and  condi- 
tions of  the  hearers ;  and  it  was  very 
pretty  in  Plutarch  to  say  so  in  a 
Sympouac.  Macrobius  (we  are  using 
one  of  Pope's  notes)  sayi^  "  Delini- 
mentum  illud  quod  Helena  vino 
miscuit,  non  herba  fuit,  non  ex  India 
succus,  sed  narrandi  opportunitas, 
quaa  hospitem  moeroris  oblitum 
flexit  ad  gaudium."  We  know  Plu- 
tarch well — Macrobius  not  at  all — 
nor  the  other  moralizers ;  but  wish- 
ing to  be  wise,  they  are  foolish— and 
so  thought  Milton.  You  remember 
the  unforgetable  lines  in  Comus — 

"  Behold  this  cordial  julep  here 
That  flames  and  dances   in  his  crystal 

bounds! 
Not  that  Nepenthes  which  the  wife  of 

Thone 

In  /Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  as  this  to  stir  up  joy, 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst." 

Egypt  was  the  land  of  wonders, 
and  that  drug  did  an  Egyptian  to 
bright  Helen  give.  "  What  drugs, 
what  charms,  what  conjurations,  and 
what  mighty  magic,"  had  not  the 
daughter  of  Leda  1  Some  in  boxes, 
but  many  more  in  her  bosom.  And, 

"  Ob,  father !  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft 

lay 
In  the  small  orb  of  each  particular  tear!" 

Now  she  used  the  best  of  all — smiles, 
tears,  sighs,  "  thoughts  that  breathed 
and  words  that  burned  ; "  these 
soothed  the  souls  of  the  young  he- 
roe* — and  then  she  dropped  in  the 
drug— they  drank  and  were  in  Ely- 
sium. 

Was  it  opium?  Perhaps.  For 
the  youths  soon  grow  drowsy  ;  and 
Helen  and  Mcnelaus  have  all  the 
conversation  to  themselves  about 
>-8  and  the  wooden  horse.  Te- 
lemachus,  at  the  close  of  Menelaus's 
tale  of  Helen's  mimicry  of  the 
voices  of  the  wives  of  the  Greek 
heroes  enclosed  in  that  Hobby,  ab- 
ruptly exclaims, 

"  But  haste,  and  with  dismission  to  re. 

pose, 
Now  needful,  gratify  my  friend  and  me." 

It  must  have  been  opium.  And  poor 
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Helen  had  need  of  "  some  sweet 
oblivious  antidote"  for  the  troubles 
of  her  brain— for  Paris  died  for  lier 
sake — and  she  it  was  that  laid  low 
Achilles.  Yet  she  was  on  the  whole 
happy — and  why  not— since  sliemade 
Menelaus  perfectly  so — and  had  now 
seen  their  Hermione  married  to 
Neoptolemus  '•  She  knew,  too,  that 
they  were  to  enjoy  an  immortal  life 
of  love  in  the  Elysian  fields.  For 
Proteus  (what  a  wild  and  wondrous 
tale !)  had  said, — 

"  But  Jove-loved    Menelaus!    not  thy 

doom 
To  die  at  Argo«,  and  there  bave  thy 

tomb. 
Thee,  where  the  earth's  extremes!  bounds 

extend, 

The  powers  immortal  to  Elysium  send, 
Where  gold-hair'd  Rhadamanthus  ever 

dwells, 

And  blis.-lul  life,  all  bliss  of  man  excel*. 
Toere  hail  nor  snow  earth's  beauteous 

face  deform, 
Nor   winter's   bitter   blast,   nor  pelting 

storm, 

But,  in  sweet  murmurs  heard,  the  west- 
ern wind 
Breathes  o'er  the  ocean,  to  refresh  man. 

kind; 
There  shalt  thou,  blissful  as  the  Gods 

above, 
Live,  Helen's  husband,  and  the  son  of 

Jove." 

A  beautiful  belief— (pardon  the  ex- 
pression)— almost  as  beautiful  in 
Sotbeby  as  in  Homer!  Yet  must 
Helen  drink  the  drug  of  forgetful- 
ness — that  she  may  not  walk  up  and 
down  the  palace  in  her  sleep — with 
fixed  eyes  wringing  her  hands— guc-h 
in  the  sinful  is  the  indestructible 
power  of  Conscience. 

TelemachuB  might  have  gone  to 
the  continent  in  search  of  his  father 
—without  Minerva— said  Rapin— 
and  why,  asked  the  same  sapient  sir, 
go  for  information  to  Menelaus? 
There  he  is  without  Minerva— and 
Menelaus  tells  him  that  Proteus  said 
Ulysses  was  detained  in  an  island 
by  a  Goddess.  True,  that  was  long 
a^o;  but  he  may  be  there  still ;  and 
Teleuiachus  is  prepared  to  believe 
it  by  his  trust  in  his  heavenly 
guide,  who  disappeared  in  an  Eagle. 
But  was  his  visit  to  "  Lacedemon's 
hollow  vale"  thrown  away  upon 
him  by  Homer?  He  is  finishing  his 
education.  His  whole  soul  is  kin- 
died  by  tales  of  the  heroes—"  tales 
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of  tears  aud  tragic  stories" — but  pity  all  Calypso's   Isle  a  brighter  light 

and  terror  instruct  the  heart — and  and  a  sweeter  fragrance  than  are 

he  feels  that  he  too— like  Orestes—  now  burning  and  breathing  there 

will  be  an  Avenger.  Were  some  God  from  that  enchanted  cedar-fire, 
to  divulge  to  Ulysses  weeping  on  the         Menelaus  and  Helen  will  not  let 

sea-shore,  that  his  Telemachus  is  Telemachus  go — yet  he  is  impatient 

now  listening  to  the  Tale  of  the  to  be  gone  to-morrow !    "  Twelve 

"Returns"  from  the  lips  of  the  Hero  days  you  must  stay  ;"  but  hear  Ho- 

with  the  auburn  hair,  and  that  no  mer.     Our  literal  line-by-line  prose 

name  falls  so  honoured  from  those  will  not  do  here— and  Sotheby  here 

lips  as  that  of  him  the  Castaway — the  beats  Fenton  black  and  blue,  and 

joy  in  his  heart  would  diffuse  over  takes  the  shine  even  out  of  Cowper. 

"  '  But  thou,  beneath  my  roof,  thrice  welcome,  stay, 
Till  o'er  thee  glide  the  twelfth  returning  day. 
Then  graced  with  splendid  gifts,  thee,  forth  I  send, 
A  car,  and  three  brave  steeds,  thy  course  attend : 
And  I  with  these  the  golden  goblet  join, 
That,  henceforth,  when  thou  pour'st  to  heaven  the  wine, 
A  thought  on  me  may  dwell.' 

"  The  Prince  replied, 
'  Bid  me  no  longer  here  with  thee  abide  : 
Yet,  the  whole  year,  full  gladly  could  I  rest, 
Thoughts  of  my  home,  my  parents  still  repress'd, 
Charm'd  by  thy  words.     But  my  sad  friends  the  while 
Urge  me  to  Pylos,  and  my  native  isle. 
Whate'er  thou  givest  in  hospitable  proof 
Of  thy  kind  heart,  be  treasured  'neath  my  roof  . 
But  not  thy  coursers  to  my  realm  I  lead, 
For  thy  own  glory,  king  !  reserve  the  steed  : 
Thine,  spelt,  thine,  lotus,  and  thy  spread  of  plain 
Teems  with  rich  wheat,  arid  barley's  floury  grain. 
But  not  in  Ithaca  broad  glades,  or  meads  •. 
Yet  dear  the  cliff  whereon  the  wild-goat  feeds  ! 
No  sea-girt  islands,  pasturing  fields  expand  : 
Yet  most  beloved  by  me,  my  rocky  land.' 

"  He  spake  :  his  hand  the  admiring  monarch  press'd, 
And  smiling,  thus  with  kindest  speech  address'd  : 

"  '  Thee,  born  of  noble  blood,  thy  words  declare, 
And  I  for  thee,  will  fitter  gifts  prepare : 
Of  all  my  treasured  stores— whatever  mine 
The  prime — the  most  renown'd — most  costly— thine. 
A  bowl,  all  silver,  exquisitely  chased, 
Its  rim,  all  gold,  by  art  celestial  graced, 
The  work  of  Vulcan  :  this,  when  hast'ning  home 
I  left  the  monarch's  hospitable  dome, 
The  king  of  Sidon  deign'd  to  me  consign— 
This  bowl,  the  prime  of  all  my  treasures,  thine.' 

"  Thus  they :  and  while  the  menials  served  the  feast, 
Brought  in  the  luscious  wine,  and  chosen  beast, 
Their  wives  bright-filleted,  with  plenteous  bread 
The  tables  furnish'd,  as  the  revellers  fed." 

But  how  the  while  fares  Penelope?  lie  in  ambush  for  him  on  his  return 

Had  the  old  nurse  kept  her  secret?  —She — but  now  that  we  have  given 

Close  as  a  toad  in  a  stone.  But  when  so  many  fine  specimens  of  Sotheby, 

the  twelfth  morn  comes,  Noe'mon  let  us  see  if  we  can   touch  your 

tells  the  Suitors  that  the  bird — the  hearts — as  we  have   done  ere  now 

young  eagle— had  flown ;   and  Me-  — by  our  prose, 
don  tells  Penelope.    They  swear  to 

Thus  he  spoke  :  and  there  her  knees  and  heart  "were  relaxed 
And  long  did  a  speechlessness  of  words  hold  her;  her  eyes 
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With  tear*  w«ro  filled,  and  her  blooming  (clear,  S.M.i)  voice  was  retrained  . 
\t  length,  however,  answering  in  word?,  she  addressed  him  : 

"  Herald,  why  went-forth  my  son?  no  need, was  there  that  he 
Should  go-on-board  swift-passing  ship*,  which  sea-horses 
Are  to  men,  and  pass  over  the  vast  moist  (tlerp).  •  • 
la  it  that  not  even  his  name  should  be  left  among  men  ?' 
Her  then  answered  Medon,  inspired  with  wisdom  : 
•'  I  know  not  if  any  god  hath  stirred-him-up,  or  if  his  own 
Mind  hath  instigated  him  to  go  to  Pylos,  that  he  may  ascertain 
Hither  the  return  of  his  father,  or  what  fate  be  hatli  undergone." 

Thus  having  spoken,  he  passed-on  through  the  house  of  Ulysses. 
But  a  soul- wasting  grief  was-poured-around  her,  nor  any  longer  could  she  venture 
To  sit  on  a  seat,  although  there  were  many  in  the  house. 
But  she  sat  down  on  the  threshold  of  her  elaborately-built  chamber, 
Piteoudy  wailing-aloud,  and  around  her  her  maidens  moaned 
All, — all  throughout  the  house,  young  and  old, 
Whom  Penelope,  incessantly  groaning,  addressed  :  ... 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  friend?,  for  the  godsjiave  given  sorrows  to  me 
Above  all  who  were  born  and  brought  up  with  me  :        . 
Wuo  first  lost  my  brave,  lion-hearted  husband,  - 
Adorned  with  every  kind  of  virtue  among  the  Greeks, 

( My)  brave  (lord) — whose  glory  was  wide  throughout  Hellas,  and  the  mid<t  of  Argos. 
And  now  again  have  the  tempests  hurried  away  my  beloved  son 
Ingloriously  from  his  home,  nor  heard  I  of  his-hastening-away. 
Cruel  ones,  ye  thought  not, — no  one  (thought) 
Of  rousing  me  from  my  couch,  although  ye  knew  it  well, 
When  he  went  on  board  the  hollow,  dark  ship  . 
For  bad  I  learned  that  he  was  hurrying-awayon  such  a  journey, 
Yea,  truly  he  would  have  remained,  how  great  soever  his  haste  to  go  away : 
Or  bad  left  me  dead  in  the  house. 
But  let  some  trusty  one  summon  the  aged  Doling, 
My  slave,  (whom  my  father  gave  to  me  when  setting-out  hither, 
And  who  tends  my  many-tree'd  garden) — that  with  the  utmost  speed 
He  may  sit  by,  L%e'rte?,  and  tell  him  all  these  things, 
If  peradventure  he  may  devise  any  plan  in  his  mind, 
And  going  out  among  the  people  may  wail  (the  crime  of  lltose^  who  long 
To  cut-off  his  and  the  offspring  of  the  godlike  Ulysses." 

Her  loved  nurse  Euryclea  in  turn  addressed  her  : 
"  Ltdy  beloved,  slay  me  indeed  with  the  merciless  sword, 
Or  leare  me  in  the  house  :  but  I  will  not  conceal  from  thec  a  single  (ding .-) 
I  knew  it  all :  and  I  supplied  him  with  whatever  he  ordered, 
Bread  and  luscious  wine ;  and  he  exacted  from  me  a  great  oath, 
Not  to  tell  thee  until  the  twelfth  day  had  come, 

Or  (till)  thou  thy  self  shouldst  desire  it,  and  hadst  heard  of  his  hastening-awuy, 
la  order  that  thou  mightest  not  by  weeping  mar  the  beauty  of  thy  person. 
But  do  thou,  having  bathed  thyself,  put  on  clean  vestments  on  thy  body, 
Having-gone-up  to  the  upper-chamber  with  thy  attendant  women, 
Pray  to  Minerva,  the  daughter  of  the  JEgis-bearing  Jove  : 
For  she  may  be  inclined  to  save  him  from  death. 
Nor  evilly-afflict  an  old  man  evilly-afflicted  ;  for  methinks  not 
That  the  race  of  Arcisius  to  the  blessed  gods  arc  altogether 
Hateful, — but  that  somewhere  shall  survive,  who  may  possess 
The  lofty-roofed  palaces,  and  far-lying  rich  lands." 

Tiws  she  M>oke,  and  Idled  her  lamentation,  and  restrained  her  from  weeping. 
And  having  s»  a»hed-herself,  and  taken  clean  vestments  for  her  person, 
She  went  up  to  an  upper-room  with  her  attendant  women  ; 
And  in  a  basket  placed  a  bread-offering,  and  prayed  Minerva, 

"  Hear  me,  invincible  one,— daughter  of  -T^is-bearing  Jove, 
If  at  any  time  Ulysses  fmile-in-expedients  has  in  the  palace  to  thee 
Burned  the  fit  thighs  either  of  ox  or  sheep, 
Call  to  mind  these  thing*  for  me,  and  save  my  beloved  son 
And  repel  the  wooers  (who  are)  wickedly  overbearing  " 

Tnus  speaking,  she  wailed-alourt,  and  the  goddess  heard  her    ia^r, 
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He  shall  elude  the  ambush.    But  have    done    so,     excepting    Shak- 

what  if  he  were  to  fall  into  it?     An-  speare. 

tinous  is  fierce  and  strong-buthand  „  Numerous  as  are  the  ]ion.g  tbonghts 
to  hand,  Telemachus  would  hew  w}lo  cees 
him  down  cleaving  the  head  of  the  Not  without  fear>  a  muldtuUe  Of  toils 
beautiful  Scorner.  Antmous  takes  Encircling  him  around." 
with  him  twenty  men — and  Tele- 
machus has  twenty;  but  are  they  People  always  sleep  sound  for 
armed?  Most  likely— but  if  not,  some  hours  the  night  before  they  are 
they  can  use  their  oars.  Telemachus  hanged— dreaming  either  not  at  all 
has  two  spears  in  his  hand— as  Flax-  —or  of  a  reprieve— or  of  themselves 
man  shews  him  landing  on  the  Pylian  on  the  scaffold  asking  for  water, 
shore— and  he  was  not  his  father's  Penelope  was  doomed  to  die— of 
son  if  he  left  behind  him  his  sword,  grief  for  Telemachus.  The  sorrow 
"  Follow  me— my  lads— our  cry  is  of  twenty  years  may  be  a  profound, 
Ulysses;"  and  leading  the  boarders,  but  it  is  a  still  sorrow,  One's  life 
in  three  minutes  he '  would  have  may  not  unpainfully  float  down  it  as 
taken  the  Ambuscade.  Not  so  willed  on  a  gloomy  but  not  roaring  river- 
Jove  and  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  and  there  are  gleams  of  beauty  on 
Jove,  its  banks.  So  felt  Penelope,  sorrow- 
In  her  upper  room  lies  the  mourn-  ing  for  Ulysses.  But  all  at  once  she 
er.  Food  or  wine  she  will  have  missed  "  my  son— my  son.'  She 
none— her  waking-dreams  are  of  then  knew  what  is  anguish;  yet— 
murder.  To  what  does  Homer  liken  her  body— her  senses— not  her  spirit 
her?  To  a  lion  wounded  by  the  — not  herself— slept.  Minerva  saw 
hunters?  No.  But  he  likens  her  her— the  childless  widow— for  so 
thoughts  to  the  thoughts  of  a  lion  Penelope  was  in  her  mind- soul- 
wounded  by  the  hunters— and  no  heart— and  sent  a  comforter, 
other  man  that  ever  lived  would 

There  then  did  the  blue-eyed  Minerva  devise  another  plan : 

She  formed  a  representation,  (which')  in  person  resembled  the  lady 

Iphthimia, — daughter  of  the  great-hearted  Icarius  : 

Her  Eumelus,  dwelling  in  a  house  in  Pherae,  had  married. 

Her  did  (Minerva)  send  to  the  house  of  the  godlike  Ulysses, 

If  by  any  means  Penelope,  wailing  and  lamenting, 

She  might  restrain  from  weeping,  and  tearful  mourning. 

And  she  entered  her  chamber  by  the  bolt  of  the  lock, 

And  stood  over  her  head,  and  addressed  her  in  these  words  :  — 

"  Sleepest  thou,  Penelope,  vexed  in  thy  heart  ? 

The  gods  who  live  in-ease  permit  thee  not 

To  weep,  nor  to  be  sorrowful, — since  about  to  return  is 

Your  son  :  for  to  the  gods  he  is  sinless." 

Her  then  answered  the  discreet  Penelope, 

Most  sweetly  slumbering  in  the  gates  of  dreams  ! 

"  Why,  sister,  comest  thou  hither?  by  no  means  formerly  indeed 

Wert-thou-wont-to-come,  since  thou  dwellest  in  a  house  very  remote  : 

And  thou  orderest  me  to  stop  from  sorrowing  and  lamentations 

Numerous,  which  provoke  me  throughout  my  mind  and  my  heart ; 

(Me)  who  first  lost  my  brave,  lion-hearted  husband, 

Adorned  with  every  kind  of  virtue  among  the  Greeks, 

(My)  brave  (lord)  whose  glory  was  wide  throughout  Hellas,  and  the  midst 

of  Argos. 

And  now  again  hath  my  beloved  son  gone  in  a  hollow  ship, 
A  child,  neither  acquainted  with  labours,  nor  commerce. 
On  his  account  I  the  more  lament,  than  on  his  (the  father' a)  : 
For  him  I  tremble  and  fear,  lest  any  thing  suffer 

Should  he  among  the  people  among  whom  he  hath  gone,  or  on  the  sea : 
For  many  enraged  foes  plot  against  him, 
Longing  to  slay  him,  before  he  come  to  his  father- land." 

Her  the  pale  shade  answering  addressed  : 
"  Be-of-good-cheer,  and  not  at  all  fear  too  much  in  thy  mind  ; 
For  such  an  attendant  goes  along  with  (him),  as  other 
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Men  would  choose  to  go  alone  with  (th>m) — for  powerful  (i*  »he) 
(Namely)  Pallas  Minerva:  thee  she  pitie-  in  thy  lamentations  : 
And  me  hath  she  sent  forward  to  tell  thee  so." 

Her  addressed  the  discreet  Penelope  : 

"  If  tliou  art  indeed  a  goddess,  and  hast  heard  the  voice  of  a  goddess, 
If  so,  come,  tell  to  me  with  respect  to  that  hapless  one, 
If  any  where  he  live,  and  look  on  the  light  of  the  sun, 
Or  if  he  be  dead,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  Ades." 

Her  the  pale  shade  answering  addressed  : 
••  With  respect  to  him  I  will  not  answer  thee  directly 
Whether  he  be  alive,  or  dead :   for  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  answer  the  things 

that  may-be-borne-away-by-the-wind. 

(  The  thade),  thus  having  spoken  through  the  lock  of  the  door,  withdrew 
Into  a  breath  of  wind  -.  but  from  sleep  roused-herself-up 
The  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  her  heart  was  delighted 
That  a  manifest  dream  had  come  upon  her  in  the  hours  of  midnight. 


Is  this  an  IDEA  of  the  First  Four 
Books  of  the  Odyssey?  And  would  you 
wish  them  all  away  ?  If  you  would, 
then  it  would  surely  be  by  gently 
disengaging  them  from  the  Twenty, 
and  giving  them  an  asylum  in  some 
secret  and  sacred  cell  in  your  heart. 
But  what  to  you  would  be  the 
Twenty,  were  these  four  buried  in 
dust !  They  would  be  much ;  for  a 
deep  human  interest  overflows  one 
and  all,  among  the  wonderful  and 
wild  that  seem  to  belong  but  to  ima- 
gination's sphere.  You  would  sympa- 
thize with  Ulysses  longing  for  rugged 
Ithaca  even  in  Ogygia's  enchanted 
isle ;  for  home-sickness  is  the  mala- 
dy of  a  noble  heart,  and  conjugal 
affection  its  most  endearing  virtue. 
But  on  the  first  sight  you  now  have 
of  Ulysses  weeping  to  the  waves,  you 
know,  better  far  than  he  does,  a 
thousand  reasons  in  nature  for  his 
tears.  The  Muse  has  told  you  far 
more  than  Minerva  told  him — and 
all  your  love  and  admiration  of  his 
Penelope  and  his  Telemachus — in- 
sensibly changed  into  a  profound 
pity — are  poured  on  the  majestic 
mourner's  h«ad.  Your  heart  burns 
within  you  to  think  that  he  will  re- 
turn to  that  hon>e,  to  redress,  to  vin- 
dicate, to  avenge,  and  to  enjoy. 


Here  is  "  the  sea-mark  of  his  ut- 
most sail."  Happiness  enough  here 
—by  bis  presence  made  to  emerge 
from  misery — to  compensate  all  the 
woes  of  the  much-enduring  man,  and 
leave  him  deep  in  debt  to  Heaven. 

And  do  you  grudge  Telemachus 
his  visit  to  Nestor  and  to  Menelaus, 

"  In  life's  morning  march,  when  his  spirit 
is  young  ?" 

Joy  tempers  his  grief — till  it  smiles 
— as  sunshine  will  seek  out  and  not 
suffer  a  flower  to  be  sad  in  mists  and 
storms.  And  how  pure  those  courts 
of  kings !  The  manners  there  how 
virtuous  in  their  simplicity — the 
morning  air  how  bright — and  the 
evening  air  how  still — in  religious 
service  duly  done  to  the  Gods !  The 
whole  life  we  see — the  whole  life  of 
which  we  hear— heroic ;  and  Poetry 
shedding  over  it,  generally,  a  gentle 
lustre — sometimes,  as  in  the  narra- 
tion of  the  adventures  of  Menelaus 
by  himself,  a  gloomy  light  that  seems 
strangely  to  darken  and  illumine  a 
hardly  human  world. 

You  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
Penelope  is  worthy  of  the  love  of 
Ulysses — and  you  long  for  the  REA- 
LIZATION OF  HER  DKEAM. 
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ALL  history  is  but  a  romance  un- 
less it  act  as  an  example.  The  mise- 
ries of  the  fathers  are  for  the  warn- 
ing of  the  children ;  and  the  ruin  of 
the  man  br  the  nation  which  will  take 
no  lesson  from  experience  will  only 
be  more  sudden,  fatal,  and  return- 
less,  than  that  which  has  already 
given  the  disregarded  moral  of  the 
grave.  Is  there  no  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  of  England,  in  the  evidence 
that  the  French  monarchy  perished 
solely  by  party  ?  In  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  in  a  general  flourishing 
of  every  resource  and  every  class  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  public  burdens,  with  no 
financial  difficulties  but  those  which 
the  opulence  of  the  nation  could  have 
thrown  off,  as  dewdrops  from  the 
lion's  mane, — with  an  unbroken  mili- 
tary and  naval  force, — with  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  in  activity,  dexterity, 
and  general  acquirement,  all  others 
in  Europe,  scarcely  excepting  even 
our  own;  France,  possessing  every 
material  of  foreign  and  domestic 
power,  the  chief  monarchy  of  the 
Continent,  fell  into  sudden  ruin.  As 
if  the  ground  had  been  hollowed  un- 
der her  throne,  the  throne  went 
down  at  the  instant,  and  disappeared 
from  the  eyes  of  Europe.  As  if  some 
sudden  decree  of  Heaven  had  com- 
missioned the  sword  against  all  that 
retained  the  impress  of  birth,  ho- 
nour, and  learning  in  the  land,  all  was 
cut  away  even  with  the  surface.  It 
is  remarkable  that  all  the  great  ha- 
bitual agencies  of  public  destruction 
were  kept  aloof.  Pestilence,  famine, 
and  war,  were  chained  up ;  the  ruin 
was  left  to  be  wrought  by  party,  and 
from  whatever  source  the  commis- 
sion came,  whether  from  the  wrath 
of  Providence,  or  the  malignity  of 
the  enemy  alike  of  Heaven  and  man, 
it  wa^s  found  fully  equal  to  do  the 
work  of  them  all.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  this  party  was  selfishness, 
and  the  "leading  pretext  a  zeal  for 
the  populace.  The  system  consisted 
of  nothing  but  a  reversal  of  all  the 
maxims  of  human  experience,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  reversal  of  the  whole 
order  of  human  society.  Its  chiefs, 
personally  contemptuous  of  morals, 


avowed  themselves  the  champions  of 
rights.  Abasing  all  the  privileges  be- 
longingto  centuries  of  public  service, 
of  opulence,and  high  hereditary  recol- 
lections, they  exalted  meanness,  po- 
verty, and  ignorance ;  exclaiming 
against  the  luxury,  feebleness,  and 
prodigality  of  the  first  ranks  of  the 
state,  they  pampered  the  vices,  the 
indolence,  and  the  rapine  of  the 
multitude;  offering  an  ostentatious 
homage  to  the  law,  they  stimulated 
the  people  to  its  open  violation ;  pro- 
claiming themselves  the  heralds  of  a 
new  triumph  of  peace,  they  covered 
the  way  to  its  temple  with  corpses. 
It  is  cheering  to  the  sacred  sense  of 
justice  to  know  that  this  labour  had 
its  reward  ;  that  the  hypocrites  felt 
the  heaviest  vengeance  of  their  own 
delusions;  that,  after  years  employed 
in  laying  the  mine  under  the  monar- 
chy of  France,  the  moment  in  which 
they  applied  the  match  was  the  mo- 
ment of  their  own  extinction ;  that 
the  blast  which  tore  up  the  founda- 
tions of  society,  shattered  themselves 
into  dust  and  ashes,  and  left  of  their 
ambition  but  an  ignominious  and 
abhorred  name. 

Hypocrisy  is  of  all  vices  the  most 
hateful  to  man ;  because  it  combines 
the  malice  of  guilt  with  the  meanness 
of  deception.  Of  all  vices  it  is  the 
most  dangerous ;  because  its  whole 
machinery  is  constructed  on  treach- 
ery through  the  means  of  confidence, 
on  compounding  virtue  with  vice,  on 
making  the  noblest  qualities  of  our 
nature  minister  to  the  most  profligate 
purposes  of  our  ruin.  It  erects  a 
false  light  where  it  declares  a  bea- 
con, and  destroys  by  the  very  instru- 
ment blazoned  as  a  security.  The 
French  Revolution  was  the  supreme 
work  of  hypocrisy.  All  its  leaders 
were  low  and  licentious  slaves,  of 
the  basest  propensities  nurtured  by 
the  most  criminal  habits.  We  can 
detect  in  them  nothing,  to  this  hour, 
that  belongs  even  to  the  higher  fail- 
ings of  our  nature, — not  even  a  gene- 
rous self-delusion,  not  even  a  wan- 
dering enthusiasm  for  the  good  of 
man,  not  even  the  erroneous  ardour 
which  might  have  rashly  tasted  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  thought- 
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incurred  death;  they  had  uo- 
ttiiii^-  of  the  common  jnixtun-  of 
honest  intention  and  frail  perfor- 
mance. Thi'y  were  the  tempter,  not 
the  tempted  ;  they  were  stern,  sub- 
tle, and  vindictive  destroyers,  for  the 
sake  of  selfish  possession,  and  sel- 
fish revenge.  The  Revolutionary 
faction  were  not  glowing  zealots, 
whose  political  wisdom  was  obscu- 
red by  the  bla/e  of  their  own  imagi- 
nations. Zealots  undoubtedly  they 
were,  but  it  \yas  by  a  frenzy  of 
power  and  possession  which  incapa- 
citated them  from  seeing  the  ruin 
into  which  they  were  plunging  them- 
selves. They  saw  clearly  the  ruin  into 
which  they  were  plunging  their  fel- 
low-men. There  they  were  cool  cal- 
culators. Two  hundred  thousand 
heads  must  fall,  said  Marat,  before 
France  will  be  fit  to  acknowledge  the 
Jacobin  club  as  its  sovereigns;  and 
the  calculation  was  carried  into  effect, 
with  the  most  unswerving  adherence 
to  the  great  Jacobin  law  of  massacre. 
As  the  Hi-volution  advanced,  its  doc- 
trines 'grew  more  undisguised  ;  the 
rapidity  of  its  speed  swept  back  its 
robe,  and  shewed  the  naked  dagger 
hung  to  its  bosom.  Every  additional 
step  in  the  furious  chase  iff  which  it 
hunted  down  the  hope  and  the 
honour  of  France,  cast  away  some 
remnant  of  that  specious  covering  in 
which  it  had  performed  its  early 
mockeries  of  public  virtue;  uut'l,  at 
last,  it  held  on  its  career,  the  open 
despise r  of  all  attempts  at  the  pallia- 
tion at  its  gigantic  iniquity  —  the 
assertor  of  the  right  to  tyrannize,  of 
finance  by  universal  plunder,  and  of 
public  regeneration  by  the  sword 
and  the  scaffold. 

Burke  saw  this  aspect  of  the  fac- 
tion even  before  it  had  altogether 
flung  away  its  disguise.  While  among 
us,  all  the  enthusiasts  of  political 
change  at  any  price,  were  ready  to 
throw  themselves  at  its  feet,  and  all 
the  stragglers  for  place  were  pro- 
claiming it  a  present  deity,  he  saw 
the  native  ferocity  and  ma'lice  of  the 
Jacobin,  and  denounced  the  common 
conspirator  against  all  laws  human 
and  divine.  "  In  your  legislature," 
said  he  to  Franco,  "  a  majority,  some- 
time* real,  sometimes  pretended, 
compels  a  captive  King  to  issue,  as 
royal  edicts,  the  polluted  nonsense 
of  their  licentious  and  giddy  coffee- 
houses, It  it  notorious,  that  all  their 


measures  aiv  decided  he.fuiv  they 
an-  debated.  It  is  beyond  doubt, 
that  under  the  terrors  of  the  lamp- 
post and  the  bayonet,  and  of  the 
torch  to  their  houses,  your  legislature 
are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  crude 
and  despotic  measures  sug^-ited  by 
clubs  composed  of  a  monstrous 
medley  of  all  conditions,  tongues, 
and  nations.  Among  those  are  to  be 
found  persons,  in  comparison  with 
whom  Catiline  would  be  thought 
scrupulous,  and  Cethegus  a  man  of 
moderation.  Nor  is  it  in  those  clubs 
alone  that  the  public  measures  are 
deformed  into  monsters.  They  un- 
dergo a  previous  distortion  in  aca- 
demies, intended  as  so  many  semi- 
naries for  those  clubs,  which  are  set 
up  in  all  places  of  public  resort,  in 
those  meetings  or  all  sorts,  every 
counsel,  in  proportion  as  it  is  daring 
and  violent  and  perfidious,  is  taken 
for  the  mark  of  superior  genius. 
Humanity  and  compassion  are  ridi- 
culed as  the  fruits  of  superstition 
and  ignorance.  Tenderness  to  indi- 
viduals i.s  considered  as  treason  to 
the  constitution.  Liberty  is  to  be  al- 
ways estimated  perfect  in  proportion 
as  property  is  rendered  insecure. 
Amid  assassination,  massacre,  and 
confiscation,  perpetrated  or  medita- 
ted, they  are  forming  plans  for  the 
good  order  of  future  society.  Em- 
bracing in  their  arms  the  carcasses  of 
the  basest  criminals,  and  promoting 
their  relation-*  on  the  title  of  their 
offences,-they  drive  hundreds  of  vir- 
tuous persons  to  thp  same  end,  by 
forcing  them  to  subsist  by  beggary 
or  by  crime." 

The  farce  of  deliberation  was  still 
catried  on  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly, but  it  had  become  the  notorious 
tool  of  the  mob.  Like  all  represen- 
tative bodies  which  assume  a  power 
beyond  right,  the  National  Assem- 
bly, in  attempting  to  make  the  throne 
its  vassal,  had  called  in  a  third  estate, 
which  made  itself  a  slave.  The  fe- 
rocious auxiliary  instantly  domineer- 
ed over  its  perfidious  summoner; 
and  from  that  hour  the  representa- 
tive body  of  France  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  nothing  but  the  brute 
will  of  the  populace.  The  conse- 
quence has  followed  the  crime  in 
every  land ;  and  the  ambition  that 
begins  by  conspiracy,  has  always 
been  scourged  by  its  own  instru- 
ments. "  The  Assembly,"  says  Burke, 
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"  acts  before  the  multitude  the  farce 
of  deliberation  with  as  little  decency 
as  liberty.  They  act  like  the  come- 
dians of  a  fair  before  a  riotous  au- 
dience. They  act  amid  the  tumul- 
tuous cries  of  a  mixed  mob  of  fero- 
cious men  and  of  women  lost  to  shame; 
who,  according  to  their  insolent  fan- 
cies, direct,  control,  applaud,  explode 
them,  and  sometimes  mix  and  take 
their  seats  among  them — domineer- 
ing over  them  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  servile  petulance  and  pre- 
sumptuous authority.  As  they  have 
inverted  all  things,  the  gallery  is  in 
place  of  the  house.  This  Assembly, 
which  overthrows  Kings  and  king- 
doms, has  not  even  the  physiognomy 
of  a  legislative  body — '  nee  color  im- 
perii,  nee  frons  ulla  senatus.'  They 
have  a  power  given  to  them,  like 
that  of  the  evil  principle,  to  subvert 
and  destroy,  but  none  to  construct, 
except  such  machines  as  may  be  fit- 
ted for  further  subversion  and  fur- 
ther destruction." 

The  philosophers  of  France,  the 
Baillys,  Lavoisiers,  and  Buffons, 
have  been  charged  with  the  crimes 
of  the  Revolution.  That  they  were 
guilty  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
power,  was  unquestionable — that 
they  sedulously  unhinged  the  national 
respect  for  religion — that  they  gave 
the  sanction  of. their  names  to  at- 
tacks on  morals — and  that  some  of 
the  leading  individuals  of  French 
science  exhibited  in  their  habits  the 
profligacy  of  their  principles,  are 
facts  which  sink  their  memory  in  a 
grave  of  eternal  shame.  But  the  true 
work  of  overthrow  claims  other 
hands.  We  must  not  be  unjust  to 
the  superior  claims  of  homicide. 
The  feeble  speculators  of  the  closet 
must  be  content  with  having  pointed 
out  the  road  to  ruin'.  It  was  the  race 
of  bitter  and  ambitious  barristers — 
the  obscure  pleaders  in  the  obscure 
courts — the  reptile  family  of  litigi- 
ousness,  that  poured  into  the  path, 
and  corrupted  the  hopes  of  liberty. 
In  France,  the  higher  employments 
of  the  law  alone  conferred  public 
distinction.  All  ranks  beneath  were 
alike  crowded  and  contemptible. 
Fifty  thousand  village  attorneys, 
meagre  sinecurists,  small  depend- 
ents upon  petty  offices,  and  pertina- 
cious holders  of  petty  distinctions, 
were  au  unequalled  machinery  for 
the  uses  of  faction.  The  lawyers  of 


the  parliaments  were  the  great  de- 
positaries of  discontent.   The  genius 
of  the  Gascon,  hot,  ostentatious,  and 
self-sufficient,  gave  the  precedence 
in  clamour  to  the  South;  and  the  Gi- 
rondists amply  asserted  their  right  to 
take  the  lead  where  the  prize  was  to 
be  public  confusion,  and  the  contes-t 
was  to  be  a  competitorship  of  every 
weakness  ,^nd  e.v.ery  crime  of  human 
nature.    That  faction,  composed  al- 
most wholly  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
South,  rapidly  perished.    It  realized 
power  only  to  the  point  of  national 
undoing,  and  having  given  the  world 
the  lesson   of  utter    incompetency, 
died,  to  shew  that  the  passions  may 
from  time  to  time  perform  the  work 
of  the  virtues — that  the  popular  axe 
may  be  the  instrument  of  a  moral,  of 
which  the  populace  never  dreamed 
— and  that  the  blood  of  the  man  of 
blood  may  be  exacted  as  scrupulously 
by  the  blind  ferocity  of  vice,  as  by 
the  clearsighted,  wja.th.of  divine  re- 
tribution.   The  fa.t.e  of  .those,traitors 
is  the  triumph  of  human  feeling.  We 
may  turn  away  with  mere  scorn  from 
the  sufferings  of  the  savage  rabble 
who  trampled  down  each  other  in.the 
general,  rush  to  the  rpy.al.*spbi]>  but 
we  cannot  .withdraw,  our  .eyes  from 
the  delight  of  seeing  perfidy  forced  to 
feel  that  there  is  justice  on  the  earth. 
We  almost  rejoice  to  see  the  deep- 
ening terrors  of  that  specious  vil- 
lany  which  betrayed  with  a  kiss — 
we  leave  the  common  murderers  to 
be   crushed  undistinguished  by  the 
high  hand  of  retribution ;  but  .we  in- 
stinctively love  to  follow  every  pang 
of  Judas— to. see  the  whole  course 
of  penalty,  the  bitter  disappointment, 
the   helpless  remorse,  the  cureless 
despair,  until  the  hour  when  he  anti- 
cipates the  law  of  human  abhorrence, 
and  falls  headlong.  We  have  no  such 
speculation  in  the  graves  of  the  Dan- 
tons  and  Heberts,  and  their^  associate 
revellers  in  slaughter. .  We  see  their 
ravages  as  we  should  those  of  a  troop 
of  tigers;   and  when  they  are  de- 
stroyed, think  neither  more  nor  lees 
of  their  destruction  than  of  that  of  a 
troop  of  tigers.   But  the  smiling  and 
bowing  betrayers,  the  orators  of  hu- 
manity, the  solemn  devotees  of  prin- 
ciple, the  pompous  Vergniauds,  and 
immaculate  Rolands,  the  pure  priests 
of  the  Constitutional  Altar,  where 
they  led  their  unhappy  King  only  to 
stab  him,  in  the  act  of  clinging  to 
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the  hem  of  his  robe— these  are  due 
to  posterity  as  examples  of  the  low- 
est baseness  of  the  human  heart; 
and  the  record  of  their  punishment 

ves  to  be  one  of  the  most  inde- 
lible pages  of  the  history  of  Revolu- 
tion. It  becomes  especially  import- 
ant that  those  men  should  not  be 

.ned  to  the  obscure  infamy  earn- 
ed by  their  mediocrity  of  mind.  It 
is  of  thin  class  that  all  true  political 
hazard  springs.  No  revolution  was 
ever  effected  by  the  mere  brute  force 
of  the  multitude.  No  Revolutionist, 
who  began  by  the  display  of  violence, 
ever  succeeded.  All  men's  fears  are 
awakened  by  the  roar  of  rapine  sud- 
denly let  loose  through  the  commu- 
nity. The  most  sluggish  are  roused 
into  courage  and  activity,  when  they 
find  the  conflagration  rolling  round 
their  own  roofs.  If  they  are  once 
startled,  they  are  secure.  They  spring 
from  their  beds,and  extinguish  the  in- 
read  iarisin  and  the  incendiaries  toge- 
ther. The  men  made  for  public  ruin 
proceed  in  other  ways.  They  are 
the  abhorrers  of  all  violence.  They 
are  the  mere  solicitors  for  a  small 
portion  of  that  general  justice  which 
is  due  to  all  beings  bearing  the  shape 
of  mankind.  They  limit  their  plead- 
ings, too,  rather  by  what  they  can 
hope  to  obtain  from  the  compassion 
of  the  higher  ranks,  than  by  any  re- 
ference to  the  natural  claims  of  mem- 
bers of  the  same  common  family  of 
freemen.  Having  thus  made  the  first 
step,  the  advocate  grows  bolder;  he 
now  discowrs  grievances,  harangues 
on  claims,  and  insists  upon  rights. 
Still  there  is  nothing  more  than  im- 
portunity— no  menace — no  display 
of  the  ruffian  visage— no  railing 
against  authority— no  ebullition  of 
that  hot  malignity  which  is  swelling 
round  the  villain  heart.  Pamphlets, 
speeches,  and  sarcasms,  are  the  light 
weapons,  the  feeble  missile  shower, 
that  cover  the  march  of  the  main 
body.  The  bearers  of  the  pike  and 
the  hatchet  are  not  far  behind,  but 
they  are  kept  out  of  sight— the  sig- 
nal at  last  is  made— the  advocate  has 
become  the  threatener— the  entreaty 
for  justice  has  been  raised  into  a  de- 
mand for  submission— the  equality 
of  privileges  is  now  spurned  for  the 
robbery  and  exile  of  the  higher  ranks 
-the  old  constitution  is  no  longer  to 
crown  all  the  hopes  of  patriotism  by 
its  revival— it  is  to  be  swept  away  as 


an  encumbrance,  for  the  building  of 
a  new— society  is  to  be  subverted, 
that  purification  may  be  complete. 
The  early  morals  of  the  State  are  to 
be  expunged  from  this  proud  tablet 
which  records  the  regeneration  of 
the  land.  The  new  banner  which 
floats  in  front  of  the  new  army  of 
freedom,  is  to  disdain  all  the  heredi- 
tary armorial  bearings ;  its  blazonry 
is  to  be  wrought  in  the  popular  loom, 
tinctured  by  the  blood  of  the  noble. 
Its  image  and  superscription  is  to  be 
of  neither  King  nor  law,  but  of  the 
new  sovereignty  of  the  streets.  Con- 
fiscation is  to  be  thenceforth  the  re- 
venue, massacre  the  law,  and  the 
holy  right  of  insurrection  the  prero- 
gative of  the  sacred  empire  of  liber- 
ty. 

In  England  this  process  was  fully 
begun.  The  clubs  of  1793  were  as 
active  within  the  British  Islands  as  on 
the  mainland  of  France.  Their  mus- 
ter-rolls were  already  swelling  with 
all  the  profligate,  the  idle,  and  the 
envenomed  of  the  community.  Ire- 
land, which  seems  sealed  for  eternal 
discontent,  had  her  108,000  sons  of 
freedom !  marshalled,  and  waiting 
only  for  the  sound  of  the  pastoral 
horn  from  the  Alecto  of  France.  The 
pamphleteer  and  the  haranguer  had 
done  their  work,  and  the  civil  war 
was  armed  in  procinct.  In  another 
year,  perhaps  in  another  month,  it 
would  have  broken  out  in  one  vast 
burst  of  havoc  and  dismay.  The 
time  was  -pregnant  with  the  fates 
of  mankind.  But  England  was  not 
yet  to  perish ;  her  destinies  were 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  bands 
of  hypocrites,  with  virtue  on  their 
lips,  and  the  venom  of  blasted  ambi- 
tion in  their  hearts.  If  she  was  to 
fall,  it  was  not  by  the  weapon  of 
slaves  and  culprits,  too  mean  for  her 
hostility.  She  was  not  to  fall  in  the 
hour  of  popular  festival,  by  an  arrow 
in  the  heel.  The  generous  resolu- 
tion to  rescue  Europe  saved  her 
from  domestic  ruin.  As  she  rushed 
forward  to  throw  her  shield  over 
the  fainting  sovereignties  of  the  Con- 
tinent, she  left  the  whole  tribe  of  her 
assassins  behind.  At  every  step  she 
enlarged  her  distance  from  revolt, 
until  it  found  itself  exposed  in  the 
centre  of  the  nation ;  and,  until,  with- 
out an  object  and  without  an  ally,  its 
clamours  drowned  in  the  triumphant 
voice  of  the  country,  and  its  strength 
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extinguished  in  the  countless  levy  of 
the  empire,  it  was  glad  to  shrink 
from  the  public  eye,  and  expire  in 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  born. 

One  strong  and  unfailing  test  of 
Jacobinism  in  all  lands,  is  its  vulga- 
rity of  soul.  "  Nothing,"  says  Burke, 
"  is  more  certain,  than  that  our  man- 
ners, our  civilisation,  and  all  the 
good  things  which  are  connected 
with  manners  and  with  civilisation, 
have,  in  this  European  world  of  ours, 
for  ages  depended  upon  two  princi- 
ples ;  and  were,  indeed,  the  result 
of  both  combined,  the  spirit  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  the  spirit  of  religion.  The 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by 
patronage,  the  other  by  profession, 
kept  learning  in  existence,  even  in 
the  midst  of  arms  and  confusions, 
and  while  Governments  were  rather 
in  their  causes  than  formed.  Learn- 
ing paid  back  what  it  received,  to 
nobility  and  the  priesthood ;  and 
paid  it  with  usury,  by  enlarging  their 
ideas  and  by  furnishing  their  minds. 
Happy,  if  learning,  not  debauched 
by  ambition,  had  been  satisfied  to 
continue  the  instructor,  and  not 
aspired  to  be  the  master !  Along 
with  its  natural  protectors  and  guar- 
dians, learning  will  be  cast  into  the 
mire,  and  trodden  down  under  the 
hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude." 

In  this  passage  the  powerful  saga- 
city of  the  writer  had  actually  pre- 
dicted the  fates  of  the  literary  vic- 
tims, headed  by  Bailly  and  Condor- 
cet,  both  vehement  worshippers  of 
the  Parisian  rabble,  and  both  de- 
stroyed by  popular  cruelty,  within 
three  years; — Bailly  guillotined  in 
the  midst  of  every  accumulation  of 
public  insult,  and  Condorcet  driven 
from  the  haunts  of  man,  proscribed, 
and  dying  of  actual  famine.  Still  the 
period  of  the  true  democracy  had 
not  arrived ;  and  Burke  was  yet  to 
see  the  rise  of  a  generation  to  whose 
fierce  activity,  despotic  designs,  and 
unsated  love  of  blood,  the  crimes 
of  the  mere  philosophers  were  as 
venial,  as  their  characters  were 
feeble,  cold,  and  solitary.  Yet  the 
career  of  those  two  men  is  worth 
remembering ;  if  it  can  hold  out  a 
warning  to  the  grave  coxcombry 
nmong  ourselves,  that,  under  the  af- 
fectation of  universal  science,  is  pal- 
pable intriguing  for  political  power. 
Let  those  meagre  imitators  of  the 
French  philosophers  in  science,  learn 


to  dread  their  fate  in  legislation, 
shrink  from  the  attempt  to  ride  into 
Parliament  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
manufacturers  by  paltry  flatteries  of 
their  handicraft ;  and,  taught  by  the 
scorn  which  clings  on  the  memories 
of  those  miserable  dupes  of  corrupt- 
ed principle  and  turgid  vanity,  for- 
swear an  ambition,  yet  only  ridicu- 
lous, though  sure  to  become  at  once 
hazardous  to  themselves  and  con- 
temptible to  the  world. 

Bailly  was  born  in  Paris  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  an 
era  when  France,  relieved  from  the 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  begun  to 
devote  herself  to  the  arts.  His  first 
pursuit  was  painting,  his  next  poetry, 
his  third  science.  Without  possess- 
ing the  powers  that  confer  originali- 
ty, he  was  remarkable  for  a  plasti- 
city of  mind,  which  qualified  him 
for  various  and  vigorous  attainment. 
The  abstract  sciences  had  become  the 
way  to  fame ;  and  when  La  Caille 
had  acquired  a  reputation,  Bailly 
might  be  secure  of  eminence.  He 
nowpublished  a  succession  of  papers 
on  astronomy,  fought  his  way  up  the 
national  road  to  distinction,  and  con- 
summated his  career  by  being  cho- 
sen, in  1770,  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy, the  very  summit  of  French 
literary  ambition.  The  Brahminical 
astronomy,  ridiculously  overrated 
by  infidelity  in  France,  as  an  anta- 
gonist to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
origin  and  age  of  the  world,  had 
grown  into  a  popular  topic.  It  was 
adopted  by  Bailly;  from  this  point 
his  researches  led  him  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  astronomical 
knowledge  among  the  ancients ;  and 
in  the  ten  years  from  1775,  he  pro- 
duced his  three  histories,  of  Ancient 
Astronomy,  Modern  Astronomy  from 
the  time  of  the  school  of  Egypt,  and 
Oriental  Astronomy.  Those  works 
made  him  popular  with  the  large 
class  who  love  amusing  knowledge. 
Anecdote,  romantic  speculation,  and 
shewy  theory,  made  Bailly  the 
theme  of  the  Parisian  salons.  He 
was  now  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  And 
from  that  hour  he  began  the  career 
of  his  ruin ! 

Lively,  unprincipled,  and  vain,  he 
saw  in  the  new  politics  of  France  an 
opening  to  new  distinction.  With 
the  habitual  ingratitude  of  French 
philosophy,  he  deserted  the  Govern- 
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A-bii«h  b»d  raised  liim  to  wealth 
in  mi'!-  emu-    of   in    iuatitu- 
ati'I    threw  himself  into  the 
full    chase    of    popular    applause. 
His  iuU'lligence  and  activity  soon 
attracted   notice,   and   entering  the 
States-General   as   a  simple  repre- 
sentative of  the    tiers  etat,  he  sat 
as  President  of  the  first  National  As- 
sembly.   The  fate  of  the  monarchy 
was   already  decided,   and    Bailly 
made   himself  conspicuous,  by  the 
first  blow  to  the  prerogative,  in  his 
refusal  to  submit  to  the  royal  order 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly, 
in  the  well-known  words  of  the  oath, 
"  never  to  separate,  until  they  had 
obtained  a  free  constitution."     He 
had  now  achieved  the  height  of  de- 
mocratic  renown,   and   received   a 
fatal  proof  of  popular  confidence  in 
his  appointment  to  the  Mayoralty  of 
Paris,  on  the  eventful  14th  of  July, 
1 78!),  the  day  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastile.   But  he  had  now  entered  on 
a  pursuit  in  which  every  step  is 
downward.    The  champion  of  De- 
mocracy must  always  either  keep  in 
front,  or  be  trampled  down.     The 
first  attempt  of  Bailly  to  check  the 
riot  of  the  populace  was  his  over- 
throw.   He  had  ordered  the  soldiery 
to  fire  on  the  Revolutionary  mob  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars.     The  wrath  of 
the  multitude  was  boundless,  at  this 
disappointment  of  robbery  and  mas- 
sacre.   Bailly,  terrified  at  the  aspect 
of  public   vengeance,   shrank  from 
office,  retired   into  his  study,  and 
professed  himself  sick  of  ambition. 
But  he  was  not  thus  to  evade  the 
ruin  which  he  and  his  tribe  of  traitors 
had  brought  upon  the  throne.    The 
blood  of  his  King  was  on  the  head 
of   every    Girondist.      Bailly    was 
dragged  from  his  seclusion  by  Robes- 
pierre, and  in  November,  1 793,  the 
regicide    philosopher  was    put   to 
death,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  rabble 
that  he  had  inflamed,  that  lie  had 
panegyrized, and  that  he  had  plunged 
into  a  sea  of  blood,  profanation,  and 
treason.  His  last  hours  were  wretch- 
edness   itself.      The   weather    was 
dreadfully  cold,  yet  Bailly,  accus- 
tomed to  luxurious  life,  aud  nearly 
sixty,  was  conveyed  in  an  open  cart 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropo- 
lis where  he  had  once  usurped  the 
authority  of  hi-  King,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tude who  had  once  followed  his 
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v,  iili  liux/..»!-.  \Vhcu,  after  a 
lone  <letour,  lie  at  length  reached  the 
place  where  he  was  to  die,  either 
some  official  delay,  or  some  contri- 
vance of  official  malignity,  kept  him 
standing  on  the  scaffold  for  three 
hours,  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  No- 
vember tempest  of  sleet  and  rain. 
"  Aha !  vous  tremblez,  Bailly,"  was 
the  taunt  of  the  circle  of  ruffians 
round  him,  who  saw  the  shuddering 
of  the  half-naked  old  man.  "  C'est 
le  froid,  mon  ami,"  was  his  only 
answer.  But  his  pain  was  at  last 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  was 
flung  under  the  hatchet  of  the  guil- 
lotine, and  with  the  roar  of  twenty 
thousand  of  bis  fellow-traitors  in  his 
ears,  yelling  A  has  Jin  trailres !  he 
closed  a  life  of  spurious  ambition. 

Condorcet  was  a  victim  of  a  higher 
order  in  all  senses  of  the  word, — a 
man  of  noble  birth,  of  large  attain- 
ments, and  of  distinguished  science. 
About  ten  years  younger  than  Bail- 
Is-,  his  rank  introduced  him  more 
rapidly  into  the  leading  circles  of 
Parisian  literature.  He  became  the 
intimate  of  Voltaire  and  the  shewy 
crowd  of  infidelity.  But  his  own 
powers  substantiated  all  his  claims 
to  scientific  distinction.  And  France 
was  astonished  to  see  a  Marquis,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  producing 
treatises  on  some  of  the  sublimest 
subjects  of  analysis.  The  public 
honours  of  science  naturally  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Marquis  of  Con- 
dorcet was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  twenty-six. 
His  unusual  combination  of  elo- 
quence with  abstract  knowledge, 
added  to  his  distinctions  the  Secre- 
taryship of  the  French  Academy,  on 
the  death  of  D'Alembert.  The  pro- 
fligate principles  of  all  French  so- 
ciety had  prepared  every  man  for 
the  Revolution.  All  virtue  begins  at 
the  fireside,  and  the  altar.  Con- 
dorcet  followed  the  Revolution  in  its 
fiery  speed  over  the  ruins  of  the 
State,  and  was  consumed  by  the 
sparks  flung  from  its  wheels.  He 
published  a  journal  filled  with  trca- 
-011.  He  realized  the  treasons  of  his 
journal  by  entering  into  the  Jacobin 
Club.  Too  malignant  to  sufier 
royalty  to  perish  without  a  wound 
from  his  hand,  yet  too  feeble  to 
strike  the  mortal  blow  himself,  he 
took  shelter  alternately  behind  the 
ranks  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Bris- 
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8otias,aii(l  did  the  work  of  both  with- 
out securing  the  protection  of  either. 

But  even  this  contemptible  dex- 
terity could  not  save,  him.  He  had 
sat  in  judgment  on  his  King,  and  he 
was  to  share  in  the  retribution  of 
that  murder.  Of  all  the  crimes  of 
individuals  or  public  bodies  within 
history,  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
Louis  was  perhaps  the  most  rapidly, 
the  most  condignly,  and  the  most 
naturally  avenged  on  his  destroyers. 
Of  the  majority  of  361  who  voted 
for  regicide,  scarcely  one  escaped 
the  direct  punishment  of  this  atro- 
cious crime.  Many  were  exiled, 
many  died  in  utter  beggary  in 
France,  many  died  by  the  same  axe 
which  had  drunk  the  royal  blood. 
Scarcely  one  survived  within  a  few 
years.  The  Legislature  stained 
with  that  blood  was  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished. France,  the  guilty  par- 
ticipator, was  scourged  by  the  per- 
petual infliction  of  every  calamity 
that  can  smite  a  perjured  people ; 
a  civil  war  that  cost  a  million  of 
lives,  a  foreign  war  that  cost  three 
millions,  twenty  years  of  conscrip- 
tion, finished  by  the  ruin  of  her  ve- 
teran army  of  500,000  men,  the  in- 
roads of  all  the  armies  of  Europe 
over  her  provinces,  the  double  cap- 
ture of  her  capital,  the  ruin  of  her 
martial  glory,  and  the  utter  disman- 
tling of  her  empire.  She  had  bound 
herself  to  the  demon  by  a  compact 
of  slaughter,  and  while  she  could 
supply  the  tribute  from  the  veins  of 
Europe,  the  compact  was  good ;  she 
revelled  in  victory  and  possession, 
that  seemed  to  be  achieved  by 
means  above  the  power  of  man;  but 
when  she  could  betray  no  more,  the 
compact  recoiled  upon  the  necro- 
mancer. The  evil  principle  by 
which  she  had  been  borne  along  in 
the  glare  of  unaccountable  triumphs 
must  be  paid  by  her  own  sacrifice, 
and  the  Jacobin  Empire  was  the  last 
price  of  the  Jacobin  spell. 

Condorcet  had  outlived  the  Bris- 
sotins,  but  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  bolder  traitors.  In  1793  he  was 
pursued  by  the  general  vengeance 
that  swept  the  ranks  of  French  fac- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  Robespierre ; 
himself  to  fill  an  abhorred  grave  the 
moment  this  task  was  done.  The 
wretched  Ex-noble  hid  himself  in 
Paris  for  nine  months,  a  period  of 
protracted  terror  much  worse  than 
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the  brief  pang  of  the  scaffold.  At 
length  he  tied  to  the  country,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  refuge  in  the  house 
of  a  friend  at  Montronge.  This 
friend  happened  to  be  absent,  and 
the  fugitive  dreading  to  discover 
himself  to  the  neighbourhood,  wan- 
dered into  the  adjoining  thickets, 
where  lie  lay  for  two  nights,  perish- 
ing of  cold  and  hunger.  At  length, 
compelled  by  intolerable  suffering, 
he  ventured  to  apply  for  food  at  the 
door  of  a  little  inn;  there  he  was  re- 
cognised as  the  delinquent  named  in 
the  decree  of  arrest,  seized,  and 
thrown  into  the  village  dungeon,  to 
be  conveyed  next  day  to  Paris. 
Next  morning  he  was  found  lying  on 
the  floor,  dead.  As  he  continually 
carried  poison  with  him,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  died  by  his  own 
hand  !  Thus  miserably  perished,  in 
the  vigour  of  life  and  understand- 
ing, (for  he  was  but  fifty-one,) 
a  man  of  the  most  accomplished 
intellect,  and  possessing  every  ad- 
vantage of  rank,  fortune,  and  fame. 
But  he  wanted  a  higher  advantage 
still,  honesty  of  heart.  He  had  sa- 
crificed loyalty  to  popular  applause, 
personal  honour  to  ambition,  and  the 
force,  grandeur, and  truth  of  religious 
principle,  to  the  vanity  of  being  the 
most  dexterous  scoffer  in  the  halls 
of  philosophic  infidelity.  Grafting 
irreligion  on  personal  profligacy, 
and  rebellion  on  both,  his  death 
was  the  natural  produce.  Living 
an  Atheist  and  a  traitor,  he  finished 
his  course  in  despair  and  suicide. 

Burke's  prediction  of  the  fall  of 
the  philosophes  by  the  hands  which 
they  had  armed,  was  fully  realized. 
Still  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
taken.  His  phrase  was  Learning.  It 
would  have  been  more  exactly 
Science.  Of  all  the  cultivated  na- 
tions, France  in  all  periods  has  been 
the  most  destitute  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  trea- 
suries of  ancient  wisdom.  She  has 
been  among  the  most  expert  in 
science.  The  distinction  arises 
largely  from  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  the  national  mind.  From 
ancient  learning  man  gains  wisdom, 
from  modern  science  he  gains  know- 
ledge. The  labour,  the  grave  reli- 
ance on  the  maxims  wrought  by 
ages  of  trial,  the  acknowledgment 
that  they  may  be  indebted  for  truth 
to  the  dead,  the  homage  to  the 
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mighty  minds  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
are  feeling*  alien  to  the  character 
of  the  nation.  They  have  no  resting- 
place  in  it-  ijuirk  elasticity,  its  vivid 
self-sum'cieucy,  and  its  thirst  of  all 
that  is  novel,  brilliant,  and  produc- 
tive of  instant  applause.  But  all 
those  qualities  are  the  wings  of 
science*  In  its  wide  and  captivating 
pursuits,  the  man  of  France  found 
tho  natural  region  for  his  volatile 
and  eager  ambition.  AH  cultivators 
of  the  higher  sciences  know  that 
there  is  a  charm  in  their  investiga- 
tion all  but  irresistible;  perpetual 
variety,  perpetual  novelty,  an  unli- 
mited capability  of  attainment ;  and 
all  those  followed  by  the  most  anima- 
ted and  immediate  popular  celebrity. 
Astronomy,  mechanics,  and  physi- 
ology, were  adopted  by  French  ge- 
nius with  the  most  unrelaxing  ar- 
dour. Men  of  the  highest  rank 
rushed  into  this  arena.  War  no 
longer  offered  a  vent  for  the  na- 
tional effervescence;  the  subtleties  of 
M-ifiitilir  speculation  supplied  its 
place,  and  in  that  boundless  element 
the  national  faculties  might  expand 
and  expatiate  for  ever. 

Burke' s  phrase  of  the  "  Swinish1' 
multitude  gave  memorable  offence  ; 
popular  wrath  was  denounced  in 
every  form  against  the  insult  to  the 
decorums  of  the  mob.  To  have 
characterised  the  Revolutionists  as 
atheists  and  regicides;  was  bu»  a 
species  of  involuntary  applause,  but 
to  depict  their  rudeness  as  savage, 
and  their  ignorance  a*  brutish,  was 
high  treason  to  the  majesty  of  Sans- 
culoUien  in  all  lands.  Their  in- 
dignation scorned  to  make  allow- 
ance for  metaphor  to  the  great 
master  of  metaphor,  or  for  the  ar- 
dour of  argument  to  an  orator  plead- 
ing the  greatest  cause  that  ever  came 
before  the  judgment  of  man.  The 
culprit  phrase  was  branded  by  every 
mark  or  rabble  and  resentment;  and 
pamphlets,  ballad*,  and  toasts,  were 
liurled  on  the  head  of  the  sage,  who 
had  only  proclaimed  a  truth  ac- 
knowledged l>y  every  rational  un- 
derstanding, and  fatally  confirmed 
by  the  popular  conduct  of  France, 
before  the  ink  that  wrote  it  down 
was  dry.  Happy  for  the  Revolu- 
•',  if  they  had  been  responsible 
for  no  more  than  the  faculties  of 
swine  !  Still  happier  for  them,  if  the 
rebellious  "  Legion"  had  not  en- 


tered into  their  hearts,  and  hurried 
them  down  to  perish  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  conspiracy  and  murder  ! 

The  commencement  of  the  attack 
on  the  throne  had  been  a  general 
assault  on  the  Church  Establishment 
of  France.  But  the  assailants  of  that 
Church  were  not  inflamed  by  zeal 
for  the  suppression  of  its  errors ; 
their  object  was  the  seizure  of  its 
property.  The  deepest  covering  that 
the  most  antiquated  superstition  had 
ever  thrown  over  truth  might-  have 
lain  on  it  for  ever,  if  nothing  but  a 
truth  was  to  be  vindicated.  The 
French  assertors  of  the  right  of  over- 
throw had  other  purposes  than  clear- 
ing the  great  religious  fabric  of  its 
decay  and  dust,  the  bats  and  moles, 
that  flitted  or  burrowed  within  its 
precincts.  They  were  indignant — 
not  at  its  impurities,  but  at  its  pos- 
sessions ;  not  at  the  rites  of  its  altars, 
but  at  the  gold  and  silver  that  still 
glittered  there,  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  infidel  rapacity.  The  first  act 
of  the  National  Assembly — that  guilty 
fount  of  all  the  crimes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  France,  ten  thousand  times 
more  culpable  in  its  hypocrisy  than 
the  Decemvirate,  with  Robespierre 
in  the  fury  of  open  carnage — was  the 
ruin  of  the  Church.  We  of  this 
country  cannot  feel  the  zeal  of  ad- 
vocates for  the  great  champion  of  the 
Papacy  ;  but  it  moves  the  scorn  and 
abhorrence  of  all  men  with  he^ftsin 
their  bosoms,  to  see  the  ostentatious 
havoc,  the  rivalry  of  destruction, 
with  which  that  smiling  and  bowing 
Assembly  made  its  first  claim  on  the 
reprobation  of  posterity,  in  its  trea- 
son to  the  Church  of  France.  We 
have  those  in  this  country  who  are 
longing  only  to  adopt  their  model. 
But  whether  feeble  guardianship 
shall  betray,  or  pretended  exigency 
shall  plunder,  or  popular  ferocity 
shall  subvert,  the  miseries  of  revo- 
lutionized France  will  be  sport  to 
the  miseries  of  undone  England. 
The  bed  on  which  the  great  criminal 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  flung 
will  be  a  bed  of  dalljpnce,  to  the  bed 
of  flame,  in  which  the  great  criminal 
of  the  nineteenth  will  leave  her  ashes 
as  a  warning  to  the  world.  To  this 
fierce  faction  in  England,  Burke  ad- 
dressed his  most  powerful  wisdom. 

"  Our  whole  constitution,"  said 
he,  "  has  been  formed  under  the 
auspices,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
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the  sanctions,  of  Religion.  The 
whole  has  emanated  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  national  character,  and 
from  a  sort  of  native  plainness  and 
directness  of  understanding,  which 
has  for  a  long  time  characterised 
those  men  who  have  successively 
obtained  authority  among  us.  This 
disposition  still  remains,  at  least  in 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

"  We  know,  and  what  is  better, 
we  feel,  that  religion  is  the  basis  of 
civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all 
good  and  of  all  comfort.  In  Eng- 
land, we  are  so  convinced  of  this, 
that  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition, 
with  which  the  accumulated  absurdi- 
ty of  the  human  mind  might  have 
crusted  it  over  in  the  course  of  ages, 
that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the 
people  of  England  would  not  prefer 
to  impiety.  We  shall  never  be  such 
fools,  as  to  call  in  an  enemy  to  (he 
substance  of  any  system,  to  remove 
its  corruptions,  to  supply  its  defects, 
or  to  perfect  its  construction.  If 
our  religious  tenets  should  ever  want 
a  further  elucidation,  we  shall  not 
call  on  Atheism  to  explain  them. 
We  shall  not  light  our  Temple  from 
that  unhallowed  fire.  It  will  be  il- 
lumined with  other  lights ;  it  will  be 
perfumed  with  other  incense,  than 
the  infectious  stuff  which  is  import- 
ed by  the  smugglers  of  adulterated 
metaphysics.  If  our  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  should  want  a  revi- 
sion, it  is  not  avarice  or  rapacity, 
public  or  private,  that  we  shall  em- 
ploy for  the  audit  or  application  of 
its  consecrated  revenue." 

From  those  general  statements,  he 
passes  to  the  condition  of  French 
Ecclesiastical  polity.  "  We  know, 
and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that 
man,  by  his  constitution,  is  a  reli- 
gious animal ;  that  Atheism  is  against, 
not  only  our  reason,  but  our  instincts, 
and  that  it  cannot  continue  long; 
but  if,  in  the  moment  of  riot,  and  m 
a  drunken  delirium  from  the  hot 
spirit  drawn  out  of  the  alembic  of 
,  Hell,  which  in  France  is  now  so  fu- 
riously boiling, *we  should  uncover 
our  nakedness,  by  throwing  off  that 
Christian  religion,  which  has  hither- 
to been  our  boast  and  comfort,  and 
one  great  source  of  civilisation  among 
us,  and  among  many  other  nations, 
we  are  apprehensive  (being  well 
aware  that  the  mind  will  not  endure 
a  void)  that  some  uncouth,  perni- 


cious, and    degrading    superstition 
might  take  place  of  it." 

It  is  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  great  writer,  or 
rather  a  homage  to  the  protective 
wisdom  of  Heaven,  speaking  by  the 
lips  of  political  inspiration,  that  both 
those  consequences  strictly  followed 
the  public  subversion  of  Christianity 
in  France.     All   Europe  saw  with 
astonishment  the  nation,  who  had 
refused  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures, 
instantly  shaping  a  religion  of  their 
own;   inventing  a  burlesque  com- 
pound of  romance,  fable,  and  meta- 
physics, for  their  creed ;  and  esta- 
blishing a  worship  half  borrowed 
from  Paganism,  and  half  from  the 
opera.  But  the  extravagance  of  pub- 
lic folly  was  incomplete,  and  the 
pollution  unworthy  of  Atheism,  un- 
til Paris  saw  a  public  harlot  placed 
upon  the  altar  I  and  the  whole  legis- 
lature actually  bowing  down  with 
the  most  solemn  formalities  of  wor- 
ship to  this  living  emblem  of  impu- 
rity.   Burke's  declaration  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  Atheism  with  the 
public  understanding  was  realized 
with  almost  equal  speed.    Even  so 
early  as  1793,  and  even  from  the  lips 
of  Robespierre,  the  confession  was 
wrung,  that  the  belief  in  a  God  was 
essential.     While  this   consummate 
criminal,  this  demoniac  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  decreeing,  in  the  spirit  of 
Paganism,  a  succession  of  days  of 
worship,  or  fetes,  to  Justice,  Modes- 
ty,  Truth,    Friendship,    and    other 
poetic  idolisms  of  his  new  Pantheon, 
he  pronounced  a  discourse  in  the 
Convention  on  the  necessity  of  ac- 
knowledging a  God.    "  The  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
is  a  continual  call  to  justice.    It  is 
therefore  a  social  and    republican 
principle.     Who  has  authorized  you 
to   declare   that  a  Deity  does  not 
exist  ?    Oh,  you  who  support  so  arid 
a  doctrine,  what  advantage  do  you 
expect  to  derive  from  the  principle, 
that  a  blind  fatality  regulates  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  that  the  soul  is 
nothing  but  a  breath  of  air  impelled 
towards  the  tomb  ?    Will  the  idea  of 
nonentity  inspire  man  with   more 
elevated  sentiments  than  that  of  im- 
mortality ?    Will  it  awaken  more  re- 
spect for  others  or  himself;  more 
courage  to  resist  tyranny,  greater 
contempt  for   pleasure  or    death  ? 
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who  i»_ict  a  virtuous  friend, 
can  you  endure  the  thought  that  his 
noblent  part  has  not  escaped  disso- 
lution y  You  who  wet-p  over  the  re- 
mains of  a  child  or  a  wife,  are  you 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  a  hand- 
nil  of  dust  i*  all  that  remains  of  the 
beloved  object?  You,  the  unfortu- 
nate, who  expire  under  the  stroke  of 
the  assassin,  is  not  your  last  voice 
raised  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
Most  High  ?  Innocence  on  the  scat- 
told,  supported  by  such  thoughts, 
makes  the  tyrant  turn  pale  on  his 
triumphal  car.  Could  such  an  as- 
cendant be  felt,  if  the  tomb  levelled 
alike  the  oppressor  and  his  victim  ?" 

How  much  does  this  acknowledge- 
ment, which  came  only  from  the  lip, 
remind  us  of  the  self-condemning 
confessions  of  the  enemies  of  God 
and  man  in  earlier  times  !  We  might 
almost  think  that  we  saw  the  false 
prophet  who  was  summoned  to  curse 
ihe  righteous  cause,  constrained  to 
bless  ;  or  one  of  those  sons  of  irre- 
parable ruin,  whose  knowledge  only 
increases  their  crime  and  their  mi- 
sery, who  "  believe  and  tremble." 

Burke  pursues  the  argument  for 
an  authori/ed,  legal  form  of  worship, 
as  indispensable  to  the  uses  and  dig- 
nity of  religion.  "  Instead  of  quar- 
relling with  establishments,  as  some 
do,  who  have  made  a  philosophy  and 
H  religion  of  their  hostility  to  such 
institutions,  we  cleave  closely  to 
them.  \Vc  are  resolved  to  keep  an 
established  Church,  an  established 
Monarchy,  an  established  Aristocra- 
cy, and  an  established  Democracy, 
each  in  the  degree  it  exists,  and  in 
no  greater.  I  speak  of  the  Church 
establishment  first.  It  is  first,  and 
last,  and  midst  in  our  minds.  For, 
taking  ground  on  that  religious  sys- 
tem, of  which  we  are  now  in  pos- 
session, we  continue  to  act  on  The 
early  received  and  uniformly  conti- 
nued sense  of  mankind.  That  sense, 
not  only  like  a  wise  architect,  has 
built  up  the  august  fabric  of  states, 
but,  like  a  provident  proprietor,  to 
preserve  the  structure  from  profa- 
uation  and  ruin,  as  a  sacred  temple, 
purged  from  all  the  impurities  of 
fraud,  and  violence,  and  injustice, 
and  tyranny,  hath  solemnly  and  for 
ever  conscrrati'd  the  commonwealth, 
and  all  that  officiate  in  it.  This  con- 
secration is  made,  that  all  who  ad- 


iniui-ter  in  the  irowrnment  of  incu, 
in  which  they  stand  representatives 
of  the  Deity  himself,  should  l:;i\e 
high  and  worthy  notions  of  their 
function  and  distinction  ;  that  their 
hope  should  be  full  of  immortality ; 
that  they  should  not  look  to  the  pal- 
try pelf  of  the  moment,  nor  to  the 
temporary  and  transient  praise  of 
the  vulgar,  but  to  a  solid  and  per- 
manent existence,  in  the  permanent 
part  of  tlfeir  nature,  and  to  a  perma- 
nent fame  and  glory  in  the  example 
they  leave,  as  a  rich  inheritance  to 
the  world. 

"  Such  sublime  principles  ought 
to  be  infused  into  persons  of  exalted 
situations ;  and  religious  establish' 
ments  ought  to  be  provided,  that  they 
may  continually  revive  and  enforce 
them.  Every  sort  of  moral,  every 
sort  of  civil,  every  sort  of  politic  in- 
stitution, aiding  the  rational  and  na- 
tural ties  that  connect  the  human 
understanding  and  affections  to  the 
divine,  are  not  more  than  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  build  up  that  won- 
derful structure,  Man,  whose  prero- 
gative it  is  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a 
creature  of  his  own  making;  and 
who,  when  made  as  he  ought  to  be, 
is  destined  to  hold  no  trivial  place  in 
the  creation.  But,  wherever  man  is 
put  over  man,  as  the  better  nature 
ought  ever  to  preside ;  in  that  case 
more  particularly,  he  should  as  near- 
ly as  possible  be  approximated  to  his 
perfection.  *  *  *  *  To  avoid,  there- 
fore, the  evils  of  inconstancy  and 
versatility,  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  those  of  obstinacy  and  the 
blindest  prejudice,  we  have  conse- 
crated the  State,  that  no  man  should 
approach,  to  look  into  its  defects  or 
corruptions,  but  with  due  caution ; 
that  he  should  never  dream  of  be- 
ginning its  reformation  by  its  subver- 
sion ;  that  he  should  approach  to 
the  faults  of  the  State  as  to  the 
wounds  of  a  father,  with  pious  awe 
and  trembling  solicitude.  By  this 
wise  prejudice  we  are  taught  to  look 
with  horror  on  those  children  of 
their  country,  who  are  prompt  rash- 
ly to  hack  their  aged  parent  in  pieces, 
and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magi- 
cians, in  hopes  that  by  their  poison- 
ous weeds  and  wild  incantations, 
they  may  regenerate  the  paternal 
constitution,  and  renovate  their  fa- 
ther's life. 
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"  Society  is,  indeed,  a  contract. 
Subordinate  contracts  for  objects  of 
mere  occasional  interest,  may  be  dis- 
solved at  pleasure.  But  tbe  State 
ought  not  to  be  considered  a  mere 
partnership  agreement,  taken  up  for 
a  little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be 
dissolved  at  the  fancy  of  the  parties. 
It  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  sub- 
servient to  the  gross  animal  exist- 
ence of  a  temporary  and  perishable 
nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all 
science,  a  partnership  in  all  art,  £ 
partnership  in  every  virtue,  and  in 
all  perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such 
a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained  in 
many  generations,  it  becomes  a  part- 
nership not  only  between  those  who 
are  living,  but  between  those  who  are 
dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born. 
Each contractof  each  particular  state, 
is  but  a  clause  in  the  great  primeval 
contract  of  eternal  society.  The  mu- 
nicipal corporations  of  that  universal 
kingdom  are  not  morally  at  liberty, 
at  their  pleasure,  and  on  their  specu- 
lations of  a  contingent  improve- 
ment, wholly  to  separate  and  tear 
asunder  the  bands  of  their  subordi- 
nate community.  It  is  the  first  and 
supreme  necessity  only, — a  necessity 
which  is  not  chosen,  but  chooses, — a. 
necessity  that  admits  no  discussion, 
and  demands  no  evidence,  which 
alone  can  justify  a  resort  to  anarchy. 
*  *  *  *  But  if  that  which  is  only 
submission  to  necessity,  should  be 
made  the  object  of  choice,  the  law  is 
broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and  the 
rebellious  are  outlawed,  cast  forth 
and  exiled  from  this  world  of  reason, 
and  order,  and  peace,  and  virtue,  and 
fruitful  penitence,  into  the  antago- 
nist world  of  madness,  discord,  vice, 
confusion,  and  unavailing  sorrow." 

The  expenditures  allotted  by  the 
State  to  the  Church,  the  assignment 
of  revenues  descending  by  a  corpo- 
rate inheritance,  and  inalienable  for 
the  civil  purposes  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  the  appointment  of  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  men,  inducted  by  learn- 
ing and  customs  of  a  peculiar  order, 
into  the  faculty  of  sustaining  the 
functions  of  that  Church,  had  all 
become  the  objects  of  popular  ob- 
loquy and  ignorant  declamation. 
Burke  defended  them  by  a  resistless 
appeal  to  human  nature.  The  na- 
tion, in  the  persons  of  its  wise,  and 
learned,  and  noble,  and  religious, 


who  recognise  the  will  of  Providence 
in  the  formation  of  states  ;  "  cannot," 
said  he,  "  think  it  reprehensible  that 
our  fealty  and  homage,  I  had  almost 
said,  this  oblation  of  the  State  itself, 
as  a  worthy  offering  on  the  high 
altar  of  universal  praise,  should  be 
performed,  as  all  public,  solemn  acts 
are  performed  ;  in  buildings,  in  mu- 
sic, in  decoration,  in  speech,  in  the 
dignity  of  persons,  according* to  the 
customs  of  mankind,  taught  by  their 
nature,  that  is,  with  modest  splen- 
dour, with  unassuming  state,  with 
mild  majesty,  and  sober  pomp.  For 
those  purposes,  they  think  that  some 
part  or  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
as  usefully  employed  as  it  can  be,  in 
fomenting  the  luxury  of  individuals. 
It  is  the  public  ornament.  It  is  the 
public  consolation.  It  nourishes  the 
public  hope.  The  poorest  man  finds 
his  own  importance  and  dignity  in 
it;  while  the  wealth  and  pride  of 
individuals  at  every  moment  makes 
the  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune 
sensible  of  his  inferiority,  and  de- 
grades and  vilifies  his  condition.  It 
is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to 
raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  state,  in  which  the  privi- 
leges of  opulence  will  cease,  when 
he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be 
more  than  equal  by  virtue,  that  this 
portion  of  the  general  wealth  of  his 
country  is  employed  and  sanctified. 
*  *  *  *  It  is  on  some  such  principles 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, far  from  thinking  a  Religious 
Establishment  unlawful,  hardly  think 
it  lawful  to  be  without  one.  *  *  *  * 
This  principle  runs  through  the  whole 
system  of  their  polity.  They  do  not 
consider  their  Church  Establishment 
as  merely  convenient,  but  as  essential 
to  the  State ;  not  as  a  thing  hetero- 
geneous and  separable.  They  con- 
sider it  as  the  foundation  of  their 
whole  Constitution.  Church  and 
State  are  ideas  inseparable  in  their 
minds.  *  *  *  *  It  is  from  our  attach- 
ment to  a  Church  Establishment, 
that  the  English  nation  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  intrust  that  great  fun- 
damental interest  of  the  whole,  to 
what  they  trust  no  part  of  their  ci- 
vil or  military  public  service,  that 
is,  to  the  unsteady  and  precarious 
contribution  of  individuals.  They 
go  farther.  They  certainly  aever 
have  suffered,  and  never  will  suf- 
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fer,  tho  fixed  estate  of  the  Chun-h 
to  be  converted  into  a  pension,  t<> 
depend  on  the  Treasury,  and  to  be 
delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps  to  be 
extinguished  by  fiscal  difficulties, 
which  difficulties  may  sometimes  be 
pretended  for  political  purposes, 
and  are,  in  fact,  often  brought  on 
by  the  extravagance,  negligence, 
and  rapacity  of  politicians.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  think  that  they  have 
constitutional  motives,  as  well  as 
religious,  against  any  project  of  turn- 
Ing  their  independent  clergy  into 
Ecclesiastical  pensioners  of  State. 
They  tremble  for  their  liberty,  from 
the  influence  of  a  clergy  dependant 
on  the  Crown.  They  tremble  for  the 
public  tranquillity,  from  the  disor- 
ders of  a  factious  clergy,  if  it  were 
made  to  depend  on  any  other  than 
the  Crown.  They  therefore  made 
their  Church,  like  their  King,  and 
their  nobility,  independent." 

Having  thus  laid  the  true  and  ra- 
tional ground  for  the  possession  by 
the  clergy  of  an  income  and  institu- 
tions, which  save  them  from  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  a  sla- 
vish dependence  for  bread,  or  a  fac- 
tious dependence  for  power;  from 
following  the  steps  of  a  tyrant  on  the 
throne,  or  from  heading  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  multitude ;  consequences 
directly  iiresistible,in  the  first  change 
which  dislodges  them  from  their 
holding  among  the  solid  interests  of 
the  land ;  a  holding,  too,  ascending 
higher  into  antiquity  than  the  proud- 
est title  of  the  nobles  or  the  monar- 
chy— he  states  the  nature  of  their 
title.  "  From  the  united  considera- 
tions of  religion  and  constitutional 
polity,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty 
to  make  a  sure  provision  for  the 
consolation  of  the  feeble,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  they  have 
incorporated  and  identified  the  estate 
of  the  Church  with  the  mass  of  pri- 
vate property,  of  which  the  State  is 
not  the  proprietor  for  either  use  or 
dominion,  but  the  guardinn  onlv,  and 
the  regulator.  They  have  ord*nined 
that  the  provision  of  this  establish- 
ment should  be  as  stable  as  the  earth 
on  which  it  stands." 

From  this  simple  statement  of  the 
fact,  he  suddenly  starts  into  a  singu- 
larly b?au!iful  expansion  of  the  na- 
tural maxim,  that  religion  is  neces- 
sary to  the  highest  as  well  as  the 


humblest  ranks  of  human  beings. 
"The  Christian  statesman  ot  this 
land  would  indeed  first  provide  for 
the  multitude,  because  it  is  the  mul- 
titude, and  is  therefore  the  first  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  institution,  and  in 
all  institutions.  They  have  been 
taught  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
Gospel's  being  preached  to  the  poor, 
was  one  of  the  great  tests  of  its  true 
mission.  They  think,  therefore, 
that  those  do  not  believe  it,  who  do 
not  take  care  that  it  should  be 
preached  to  the  poor.  But  they  are 
not  deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious 
sensation  of  pity  for  the  distresses 
of  the  miserable  great.  They  are 
sensible  that  religious  instruction  is 
of  more  consequence  to  them  than 
to  any  others,  from  the  greatness  of 
the  temptation  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  from  the  important  conse- 
quences that  attend  their  faults,  from 
the  contagion  of  their  ill  example, 
from  the  necessity  of  bowing  down 
the  stubborn  neck  of  their  pride  and 
ambition  to  the  yoke  of  moderation 
and  virtue;  from  a  consideration  of 
the  fat  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance 
concerning  what  it  most  imports  men 
to  know,  which  prevails  at  courts, 
and  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  in 
senates,  as  much  as  at  the  loom  and 
in  the  field. 

"  The  English  people  are  satisfied, 
that  to  the  great  the  consolations  of 
religion  are  as  necessary  as  its  in- 
structions. They,  too,  are  among 
the  unhappy.  They  feel  personal 
pain  and  domestic  sorrow.  In  those 
they  have  no  privilege,  but  -are  sub- 
ject to  pay  their  fuTl  contingent  to 
the  contributions  levied  on  morta- 
lity. They  want  this  sovereign  balm, 
under  their  gnawing  cares  and  anx- 
ieties, which  being'less  conversant 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal 
life,  range  without  limit,  and  are  di- 
versified by  infinite  combinations  in 
the  wild  and  unbounded  regions  of 
imagination.  Some  charitable  dole 
is  wanting  to  those,  our  often  very 
unhappy  brethren,  to  fill  the  gloomy 
void  in  minds  which  have  nothing 
on  eartli  to  hope  or  fear ;  something 
to  relieve  the  killing  languor  and 
overlaboured  lassitude  of  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do ;  something  to 
excite  an  appetite  for  existence  in 
the  palled  satiety' which  attends  on 
all  pleasures  that  may  be  bought, 
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where  nature  is  not  left  to  her  own 
process,  where  even  desire  is  anti- 
cipated, and,  therefore,  enjoyment 
defeated  by  meditated  schemes  and 
contrivances  of  delight." 

The  importance  of  placing  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion  in  some  condition 
of  competence,  or  even  of  wealth 
and  dignity,  with  reference  to  their 
use  as  instructors  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, is  now  plainly  but  vigorously 
reasoned.     "The  people  of  England 
know  how  little  influence  the  teach- 
ers of  religion  are  likely  to  have  with 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long 
standing,  and  how  much  less  with 
the  newly  fortunate,  if  they  appear 
in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  with 
those  with  whom  they  must  asso- 
ciate, and  over  whom  they  must  even 
exercise,  in  some  cases,  something 
like  an  authority.     What  must  they 
think  of  that  body  of  teachers,  if 
they  see  it  in  no  part  above  the  es- 
tablishment of  their   domestic  ser- 
vants ?  If  the  poverty  were  voluntary, 
there    might    be    some    difference. 
Strong  instances  of  self-denial  ope- 
rate powerfully  on  our  minds;  and  a 
man  who  has  no  wants,  has  obtained 
great    freedom,  and  firmness,  and 
even  dignity.     But,  as  the  mass  of 
any  description  of  men  are  but  men, 
and  their  poverty  cannot  be  volun- 
tary, that  disrespect  which  attends 
on  all  lay  poverty,  will  not  depart 
from  the  ecclesiastical.     Our  provi- 
dent Constitution  has  therefore  taken 
care  that  those  who  are  to  instruct 
presumptuous  ignorance,  those  who 
are  to  be  censors  over  insolent  vice, 
should  neither  incur  their  contempt, 
nor  live  upon  their  alms.   Nor  will  it 
tempt  the  rich  to  a  neglect  of  the 
true  medicine  of  their  minds.    For 
those  reasons,  while  we  provide  first, 
and  with  a  parental  solicitude,  for 
the  poor,  we  have  not  relegated  re- 
ligion, like  something  that  we  were 
ashamed  to  shew,  to  obscure  muni- 
cipalities  or   rustic   villages.      No ; 
we  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred 
front   in    Courts  and   Parliaments! 
We  will  have  her  mixed  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  life,  and  blended 
with  all  the  classes  of  society.     The 
people  of  England  will  shew  to  the 
haughty  potentates  of  the  world,  and 
to  their  talking  sophisters,  that  a  free, 
a    generous,    an    informed    nation, 
honours  the  high  magistrates  of  its 
Church ;  that  it  will  not  suffer  the 


insolence  of  wealth  and  titles,  or  any 
other  species  of  proud  pretension, 
to  look  down  with  scorn  on  what 
they  look  up  to  with  reverence,  nor 
presume  to  trample  on  that  acquired 
personal  nobility,  which  they  intend 
always  to  be,  and  which  often  is,  the 
fruit,  not  the  reward,  for  what  can 
be  the  reward,  of  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue  ?  They  can  see,  without  pain 
or  grudging,  an  Archbishop  precede 
a  Duke.     They  can  see  a  Bishop  of 
Durham,  or  a  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  possession  often  thousand  pounds 
a-year ;  and  cannot  conceive  why  it 
is  in  worse  hands  than  estates  to  the 
like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this  Earl 
or  that  Squire!  though  it  may  be  true 
that  so  many  dogs  and  horses  are 
not  kept  by  the  former,  and  fed  with 
the  victuals  that  ought  to  feed  the 
children  of  the  people.     It  is  true, 
the   whole  Church  revenue  is  not 
employed,  and  to  every  shilling,  in 
charity,  nor  perhaps   ought  it,  but 
something  is  generally  so  employed. 
It  is  better  to  cherish  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, by  leaving  much  to  free-will, 
even  with  some  loss  to  the  object, 
than  to  attempt  to  make  men  mere 
machines  and  instruments  of  apoliti- 
cal benevolence.     The  world,  on  the 
whole,  will  gain  by  a  liberty,  without 
which  virtue  cannot  exist.  *  *  *  * 
In  England,  most  of  us  conceive,  that 
it  is  envy  and  malignity  towards  those 
who  are  the  beginners  of  their  own 
fortune,  and  not  a  love  of  the  self- 
denial  and  mortification  of  the  an- 
cient Church,  that  makes  some  look 
askance  at  the  distinctions,  honours, 
and  revenues,  which,  taken  from  no 
person,  are  set  apart  for  virtue.     The 
ears  of  the  people  of  England  are 
distinguishing.  They  hear  these  men 
speak  broad;  their  tongue  betrays 
them.     Their  language  is  the  patois 
of  fraud.     ******** 
With   these    ideas  rooted   in   their 
minds,  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in   the   national    emergencies, 
will  never  seek  their  resource  from 
the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church  and  the  poor.   Sacrilege  and 
proscription  are  not  among  the  ways 
and  means  of  our  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply.    The   Jews   in  'Change   Alley 
have  not  yet  dared  to  hint  their  hopes 
of  a  mortgage  on  the  revenues  be- 
longing to  the  See  of  Canterbury.    I 
am  not  afraid  that  I  shall  be  disa- 
vowed, when  I  assure  you,  that  there 
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i-  not  one  public  roan  in  tlii*  King- 
dom, whom  you  would  wish  to  ijuote, 
— no,  not  one  of  any  party  or  descrip- 
tion, who  does  not  reprobate  the  dis- 
honest, perfidious,  and  cruel  confis- 
cation which  the  National  Assembly 
has  been  compelled  to  make  of  that 
property  which  it  was  their  first  duty 
to  protect.  It  is  with  the  exultation 
of  national  pride  that  I  tell  you,  that 
those  among  us  who  have  wished  to 
pledge  the  Societies  of  Paris  in  the 
cup  of  their  abominations,  have  been 
disappointed.  The  robbery  of  your 
Church  has  proved  a  security  to  the 
possessions  of  ours.  It  has  roused 
the  people.  They  see  with  horror  and 
alarm  that  enormous  and  shameless 
act  of  proscription.  It  has  opened, 
and  will  more  and  more  open,  their 
eyes  upon  the  selfish  enlargement  of 
mind,  and  the  narrow  liberality  of 
sentiment,  of  insidious  men,  which, 
commencing  in  close  hypocrisy  and 
fraud,  have  ended  in  open  violence 
and  rapine.  At  home  we  behold 
similar  beginnings;  we  are  on  our 
guard  against  similar  conclusions." 

The  vulgar  argument  among  the 
Jacobins  who  now  issue  their  man- 
dates from  the  Privy  Councils  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  is,  that 
the  Church  estates  are  the  property 
of  the  public;  that  the  clergy  are  a 
race  of  public  servants,  who  have 
no  more  interest  in  those  estates 
than  any  other  public  servants ;  and 
that  the  Church  property,  as  it  can- 
not be  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  is  incapable  of  any  transmission 
whatever.  Yet,  what  can  be  more 
violent  than  the  practice,  or  more 
vicious  than  the  fallacy  r  If  there  is 
to  be  but  one  mode  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  property,  what  becomes  of 
the  estates  of  the  Corporations  ? 
what  of  the  estates  of  the  various 
Cities,  Towns,  and  Public  Institu- 
tions of  the  empire  ?  They  must 
be  all  confiscated,  on  the  sweep- 
ing rule,  that  birth  alone  entitles  to 
inheritanrp.  But  the  clergy  are  only 
public  SIT. ants!  What  analogy  is 
there  between  a  clerk  in  a  Govern- 
ment-office, who  may  be  dismissed 
at  an  hour's  notice,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  Government,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Church,  whom  no 
man  can  deprive  of  his  function, 
his  dignity,  or  his  office,  while  bis 
conduct  continues  to  deserve  it  ? — 
the  holder,  too,  of  an  office,  which 


the  Government  can  neither  enlarge 
nor  diminish,  multiply  nor  <li»j»en<-' 
with,  which  it  neither  superintends 
nor  pays ; — the  receiver  of  an  in- 
come, neither  fixed  as  a  salary,  nor 
dependent  as  a  donation,  but  arising 
from  the  land,  regulated  by  law,  mo- 
ving along  only  with  the  movement 
of  the  great  landed  income  of  the 
country,  rising  and  falling  only  with 
the  general  flow  and  ebb  of  the  na- 
tional wealth,  and  claiming  its  rights 
of  property  by  the  same  possession 
and  prescription  which  establish  the 
Peerage  of  England  in  their  estates, 
with  only  the  exception,  that  it  was 
the  great  paramount  proprietor,  be- 
fore their  remotest  ancestors  were 
in  existence ; — that  its  property  was 
the  work  of  gift  from  the  original 
lords  of  the  soil,  for  the  purposes  of 
its  pious  functions,  and  not,  like  the 
majority  of  theirs,  the  produce  of 
confiscation,  of  sanguinary  violence, 
of  the  ruthless  spoil  of  tyrants,  and 
the  scandalous  venality  of  minions; 
— that  it  was  built  up  by  hands  vir- 
tuous and  grateful,  according  to  the 
virtue  and  gratitude  of  their  time, 
and,  in  the  worst,  as  the  expiation  of 
crime,  the  efforts  of  man  to  atone  for 
his  injuries  to  the  existing  genera- 
tion, by  a  large  and  long-sighted  tri- 
bute to  the  happiness  and  knowledge 
of  all  that  were  to  come.  Compared 
with  this  title,  what  were  inherit- 
ances wrung  from  the  ruin  of  fami- 
lies, in  the  hour  of  furious  civil  strife, 
or  in  the  still  more  galling  hour  of 
despotic  extortion,  stained  by  the 
tears  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
brave  men,  fallen  in  the  struggle 
against  the  oppressor, — testaments 
dipt  in  blood,  and  transmitted  from 
scaffold  to  scaffold  ? 

The  pretence  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, to  making  a  provision  for 
the  clergy  out  of  the  National  funds, 
is  treated  by  Burke  with  the  scorn 
due  to  its  shallowness  and  insuffi- 
ciency. "  The  confiscatoro,  truly, 
have  made  some  allowance  to  their 
victims  from  the  scraps  and  frag- 
ments of  their  own  tables,  from 
which  they  have  been  so  harshly 
driven,  and  which  have  been  BO 
bountifully  spread  for  a  feast  to  the 
harpies  of  usury.  But,  to  drive  men 
from  independence,  to  live  on  alms, 
is  itself  great  cruelty.  *  *  *  *  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  an  infinite  aggrava- 
tion of  this  cruel  suffering,  that  the 
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persons  who  wore  taught  a  double 
prejudice  in  favour  ot"  religion,  by 
education,  and  by  the  place  they 
hold  in  the  administration  of  its  func- 
tions, are  to  receive  the  remnants  of 
their  property  as  alms  from  the  pro- 
fane and  impious  hands  of  those  who 
had  plundered  them  of  all  the  rest; 
— to  receive,  if  they  are  at  all  to  re- 
ceive, not  from  the  charitable  contri- 
butions of  the  faithful,  but  from  the 
insolent  tenderness  of  known  and 
avowed  Atheism,  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  measured  out  to  them 
on  the  standard  of  the  contempt  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  those  who  receive  the 
allowance,  vile  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind." 

There  is  an  admirable  observation 
on  the  profligate  plea,  that  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  Church  property  was 
called  for  by  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  public  creditor, — 
a  plea  which  is  now  loud  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mob  among  ourselves. 
"  The  enemies  to  all  property,"  ex- 
claims Burke,  "  pretend  a  most  ten- 
der, delicate,  and  scrupulous  anxiety 
for  keeping  the  King's  engagements 
with  the  public  creditor  !  They 
should  have  known,  that  it  is  to  the 
property  of  the  citizen,  and  not  to 
the  demands  of  the  creditor  of  the 
State,  that  the  original  faith  of  civil 
society  is  pledged.  The  claim  of  the 
citizen  is  prior  in  time,  paramount 
in  title,  superior  in  equity.  The  for- 
tunes of  individuals,  whether  pos- 
sessed by  acquisition,  or  by  descent, 
or  in  virtue  of  a  participation  in  the 
goods  of  some  community,  are  no 
part  of  the  creditor's  security,  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  They  never  so 
much  as  entered  into  his  head  when 
he  made  the  bargain.  He  well  knew 
that  the  public,  whether  represented 
by  a  Monarch  or  by  a  Senate,  can 
pledge  nothing  but  the  public  estate  ; 
and  it  can  have  no  public  estate,  but 
in  what  it  derives  from  a  just  and 
proportioned  imposition  upon  the 
citizens  at  large.  This  was  engaged, 
and  nothing  else  could  be  engaged, 
to  the  public  creditor.  No  man  can 
mortgage  his  injustice  as  a  pawn  for 
his  fidelity:' 

To  close  this  part  of  the  subject, 
there  are  but  two  cases  in  which 
the  Government  can  interfere  with 
Church  property  :— The  first,  where 
it  is  palpably  excessive  ;  the  second, 


where  the  ecclesiastical  body  have 
totally  failed  of  doing  their  original 
office,  that  of  preserving  and  teach- 
ing the  purity  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Both  these  cases  occurred  in 
England,  and  fully  justified  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  change  of  proper- 
ty from  the  possession  of  a  Popish 
to  that  of  a  Protestant  clergy.  The 
ancient  Church  of  the  kingdom  had 
shewn  itself  no  longer  fit  for  an  in- 
structor of  the  people.  A  new  race, 
who  drew  their  lessons  from  the 
Scriptures  alone,  had  extinguished 
their  function,  by  the  superior 
claims  of  human  reason  and  Divine 
truth ;  and  while  the  degenerate 
functionaries  vacated  their  office, 
not  by  the  dictum  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  voice  of  the  awa- 
kened national  piety,  the  income  of 
that  office,  by  every  rule  of  right, 
passed  over  to  its  worthier  possessors. 
But  neither  case  sanctions  the  plun- 
der of  the  Church.  The  opulence 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  England 
had  been  consecrated  to  God  by  its 
original  donors ;  it  was  not  for  man  to 
reclaim  thegift.  Itmightbewithin  his 
competence  to  regulate,  to  direct  the 
course  of  its  expenditure  in  sacred 
things,  to  render  it  powerful  and 
prolific  in  the  general  service  of  re- 
ligion. The  monastery  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  school  of  moral  and 
divine  teaching;  the  estate  which 
had  nurtured  the  indolence  of  nuns 
and  friars,  mightdothe nobler  service 
of  raising  temples  for  the  honour  of 
Heaven,  and  the  good  of  its  crea- 
tures, among  the  thousand  desolate 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  land  :  the  cup 
which  had  only  pampered  the  indo- 
lence or  appetite  of  an  effeminate 
and  embroidered  priesthood,  might 
be  employed  to  pour  out  the  draught 
of  life  among  the  thirsty  lips  of  igno- 
rance, longing  for  knowledge,  and 
passion  waiting  only  to  be  purified. 
Those  would  have  been  glorious  em- 
ployments for  the  wealth  abandoned 
in  the  flight  of  the  Romish  Church. 
No  nobler  trophy  could  ever  have 
been  erected  on  the  field  of  that 
illustrious  battle.  But  the  evil-genius 
of  England  prevailed;  the  violence 
of  a  tyrant,  and  the  peculation  of  his 
satraps  and  satellites,  prevailed  over 
the  wisdom  and  the  necessities  of 
religion.  The  Romish  opulence  was 
perverted  into  the  means  of  high-born 
prodigality.  Dukes  and  Earls  seized 
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on  tin-  revenues  which  ought  to  have 
fed  Christian  pastors  and  their  flocks ; 
the  Reformation  was  left  to  struggle 
with  poverty;  and  instead  of  niiikin. 
its  progress  a  perpetual  triumph, 
and  riding  forth,  like  the  apocalyptic- 
vision,  a  magnificent  figure  of  truth 
and  holiness,  with  the  emblems  of 
honour  on  its  brow,  and  of  power  in 
its  hands,  the  crown  and  the  bow, 
"  conquering,  and  to  conquer,"  it 
was  sent  forth  to  wander  in  naked- 
ness and  beggary  through  the  land, 
to  live  on  the  alms  of  the  people,  and 
be  the  mendicant,  where  it  was  not 
the  martyr. 

The  constant  principle  of  the  Re- 
volutionists in  our  country,  is  that 
no  price  can  be  too  great  for  Revo- 
lution.   Their  constant  answer  to 
the  argument  from  the  miseries  of 
France  is,  that  she  achieved  liberty 
at  last.    Burke,  in  1 790,  shewed  the 
fallacy  of  the  principle.   France  her- 
self, in  1833,  proclaims  the  fraud  of 
the  practice.   No  man  can  doubt  the 
value  of  a  free  constitution,  the  mag- 
nanimity of  struggling  against  op- 
pression, or  the  wisdom  of  securing 
for  our  children  the  inheritance  of 
freedom  gained  by   our  struggles. 
But  the  whole  question  is,  whether 
subversion  and  massacre  are  the  na- 
tural price  of  liberty ;  whether  we 
cannot  approach  to  the  shrine  of  that 
propitious  genius  of  nations,  with- 
out binding  the  nation  as  a  victim  to 
the  horns  of  the  altar;  whether  all 
the  comforts  and  securities  of  the 
highest  practical  freedom  are  not  to 
be  obtained  in  the  securest  way  by 
the  avoidance  of  all  injustice,  public 
and  private,  by  reverencing  the  sa- 
cred maxims  of  truth  and  virtue,  and 
especially  by  taking  Religion  in  every 
step  of  our  journey  through  the  rug- 
gedness  and  difficulty  of  change,  as 
our  permanent  guide.    The  argu- 
ment for  a  violent  and  revolutionary 
freedom,  is  totally  overthrown  by  the 
evidence  of  revolutionized  France. 
In    1780,  that  great  and  powerful 
country  possessed,  without  a  free 
constitution,  nearly  all   the  enjoy- 
ments of  personal  freedom  and  na- 
tional influence,  that  freedom  could 
give.    The  only  deficiency  in  this 
prosperous  state,  a  free  constitution, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  conceded 
to  her  by  the  throne,  without  the 
loss  of  a  drop  of  blood.    But  she  re- 
jected the  concession  on  those  simple 
term*.     Her  theatrical  passion  was 


not  to  be  satisfied   with  this  cheap 
contract.     She  required  a  spectacle  ; 
she  must  dress  up  the  ch-tiactrrs  in 
a  new  costume,  and  put  extravagant 
language  into  their  lips;   she  must 
have    a    melodramatic    stage,   and 
melodramatic    actors,   fierce  decla- 
mation, distorted  nature,  glaring  co- 
lours, the  struggle  of  dethroned  kings, 
the  blaze  of  camps  and  castles,  and 
the  grand  finale  of  a  universal  ex- 
plosion.    By  eleven  years  of  this 
theatrical  frenzy,  she  gained  infinite 
public    misery,  concluding    in    re- 
morseless public  slavery.  By  eleven 
years  more  of  this  slavery,  she  gain- 
ed universal  overthrow;  the  degra- 
dation of  the  only  prize  won  through 
her  slavery,  military  name ;  the  con- 
quest of  her  country ;  the  capture  of 
her  metropolis ;  the  exile  of  her  sove- 
reign,andthe  abscission  of  her  whole 
revolutionary  empire.     Yet,  did  she 
achieve  her  freedom,  such  as  it  is,  by 
her  own  hands  at  last ':  No.    Even  to 
the  last  hour  she  was  still  a  slave,  and 
more  a  slave  than  ever.   France  was 
never  in  a  lower  state  of  servility 
than  at  the  close  of  her  eleven  years 
of  despotism.     It  was   neither  her 
own  love  for  liberty,  nor  her  national 
courage,  nor  that  inevitable  working 
of  the  principle  of  recovery,  of  which 
her  theorists  have  talked  so  much, 
that  gave  her  a  constitution — it  was 
the  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. If  Napoleon  had  not  been  driven 
from  the  throne  by  the  day  of  Wa- 
terloo, she  would  still  have  been  in 
the  dungeon ;  and  Napoleon,  or  his 
successor,    would    have    been    the 
keeper  of  the  keys.     It  was  no  na- 
tive energy  of  human  kind — no  natu- 
ral return  of  that  stream  of  vigour  to 
the  heart  of  Fiance,  which  had  been 
so  long  wasted  and  chilled  in  the  ex- 
tremities— no  great  inevitable  cycle 
of  popular  magnanimity  coming  to 
rectify  the  errors  and  delays  of  the 
reckoning  of  Revolution,  that  gave 
France  even  such  liberty  as  she  pos- 
sesses at  this  hour.    It  was  even  a 
thing  to  be  so  little  calculated  upon, 
as  the  chance  of  battle ;  perhaps  the 
life  of  an  individual.     If  theEnglish 
General  had  left  his  gallant  corpse 
upon  that  field,  instead  of  the  guards 
that  surrounded  and  established  the 
despotism  of  France,  she  would  have 
been  at  this  hour  as  much  trampled, 
shamed,  and  scourged  as  ever. 

Thus,  France,  while  she  was  offer- 
ed every  thinsr  on  the  terms  of  a 
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peaceful  Revolution,  lost  every  tiling 
by  a  furious  one ;  lost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  European  progress,  mil- 
lions of  lives,  millions  of  treasure, 
and  more  than  millions,  in  personal 
suffering,  moral  degradation,  politi- 
cal impurity,  and  national  shame.  If 
shenowhas  liberty, or  the  semblance 
of  liberty,  it  was  not  the  work  of 
glory,  but  of  humiliation — not  the 
purchase  of  revolution,  but  the  boon 
of  conquest.  For  what  can  national 
outrage  produce  but  national  evil? 
What,  by  the  course  of  nature,  must 
be  his  crop  who  sows  the  wind  ?  What 
must  be  the  natural  result  of  letting 
loose  all  the  furious  and  bitter  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  or  rather  of 
summoning  them  to  a  banquet  ex- 
pressly laid  out  to  dazzle  and-inflame, 
to  pamper  meagre  iniquity  into 
feverish  strength  and  boldness,  for 
the  hour,  to  extinguish  all  scruples, 
to  stimulate  all  vengeances,  to  give 
new  fires  to  the  burning  heart  of 
jealousy,  cupidity,  envy,  and  licen- 
tiousness— and  when  the  intoxication 
is  at  its  height,  to  send  the  whole 
wild  array,  torch  in  hand,  to  wrap 
the  noblest  monuments  and  labours 
of  empire,  whether  temple  or  palace, 
in  unsparing  flame  ?  If  we  have 
men  in  England  who  still  dream  over 
the  felicities  of  Revolution,  let  them 
awake  to  its  profits  in  France,  and 
compare  the  pacific  constitution  of- 
fered to  his  people  forty  years  ago 
by  the  unfortunate  and  virtuous 
Louis,  with  the  constitution  which 
they  at  this  hour  possess,  at  the  rate 
of  a  street  campaign  and  massacre 
every  two  years. 

Burke's  Expose  of  the  state  of 
France  under  the  monarchy,  is  one 
of  the  celebrated  passages  of  his 
volume;  and  for  its  wisdom,  re- 
search, and  practical  views,  is  worthy 
of  more  than  all  its  celebrity.  Com- 
mencing with  the  solid  observation, 
that  the  honestest  partisans  of  change 
never  know  how  far  they  are  to  go, 
never  think  of  the  peril  of  the  first 
step  down  a  declivity,  and  are  often 
plunged  into  irreparable  evil,  before 
they  are  aware  that  they  have  gone 
a  single  step  beyond  the  natural 
boundaries  of  improvement;  hewarns 
his  country,  that  the  opinion  of  all 
France  in  1789,  was  for,  what  is  call- 
ed, merely  a  qualified  Reform— "The 
instructions  to  the  representatives  to 
the  States-General,  from  every  dis- 


trict of  the  kingdom,  were  filled  with 
projects  for  the  reformation  of  the 
government,  without  the  remotest  sug- 
gestion of  a  design  to  destroy  it  !  Had 
such  a  design  been  even  insinuated,  I 
believe  there  would  have  been  but 
one  voice,and  that  voice  for  rejecting 
it  with  scorn  and  horror.  *  *  *  * 

"  To  hear  some  men  speak  of  the 
late  monarchy  of  France,  you  would 
imagine  that  they  were  talking  of 
Persia  bleeding  under  the  ferocious 
sword  of  Tahmas  Kouli  Khan,  or  at 
least  describing  the  barbarous,  an- 
archic despotism  of  Turkey,  where 
the  finest  countries  in  the  most  ge- 
nial climates  of  the  world  are  wasted 
by  peace,  more  than  any  other  coun- 
tries have  been  worried  by  war; 
where  arts  are  unknown,  where  ma- 
nufactures languish,  where  science  is 
extinguished,  where  agriculture  de- 
cays, where  the  human  race  itself 
melts  away  and  perishes  under  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  Was  this  the 
case  of  France  ?  Facts  do  not  sup- 
port the  resemblance.  *  *  *  * 

"  Among  the  standards  upon  which 
the  effects  of  government  on  any 
country  are  to  be  estimated,  I  must 
consider  the  state  of  its  population 
as  not  the  least  certain.  No  country, 
in  which  population  flourishes,  and 
is  in  progressive  improvement,  can 
be  under  a  very  mischievous  govern- 
ment. About  sixty  years  ago,  the 
Intendants  of  the  Generalities  of 
France  made  a  report  of  the  popu- 
lation of  their  several  districts.  I 
am  obliged  to  speak  from  memory  ; 
but  1  think  the  population  was  by 
them,  even  at  that  period,  estimated 
at  twenty-two  millions  of  souls.  At 
the  end  of  the  century  before,  it  had 
been calculatedat  eighteen.  On  either 
of  those  estimations,  France  was  not 
ill  peopled.  M.  Neckar,  who  is  an 
authority  for  his  own  time,  at  least 
equal  to  the  Intendants  for  theirs, 
reckons,  and  upon  apparently  sure 
principles,  the  people  of  France  in 
the  year  1780,  at  twenty-four  mil- 
lions, six  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand. But  was  this  the  probable 
ultimate  term  under  the  old  esta- 
blishment ?  Dr  Price  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  growth  of  population  in 
France  was  by  no  means  at  its  acme 
in  that  year.  I  certainly  defer  to  Dr 
Price's  authority  a  good  deal  more 
in  these  speculations  than  I  do  in 
his  general  politics.  In  the  year  1 789, 
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he  \vill  nut  consent  to  rate  the  people 
of  that  kingdom  at  a  lower  number 
than  thirty  millions.  But,  suppo-mi: 
it  increa-ed  to  nothing  more  than 
will  he  Kuflicient  to  complete  the 
twenty-four  millions  to  twenty- five, 
still,  a  population  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, and  that  in  an  increasing  pro- 
gress, on  a  space  of  about  twenty- 
seven  thousand  square  leagues,  is 
immense.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  proportion  of 
this  island,  or  even  of  England,  the 
best  peopled  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"It  is  not  universally  true,  that 
France  is  a  fertile  country.  Consi- 
derable tracts  of  it  are  barren,  and 
labour  under  other  natural  disadvan- 
tages. In  the  portions  of  that  terri- 
tory, where  things  are  more  favour- 
able, as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
the  numbers  of  the  people  corres- 
pond to  the  indulgence  ot  nature.  I 
do  not  attribute  this  population  to 
the  deposed  government ;  because  I 
do  not  like  to  compliment  the  con- 
trivances of  men  with  what  is  due 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  bounty  of 
Providence.  But  that  decried  go- 
vernment could  not  have  obstructed, 
most  probably  it  favoured,  the  ope- 
ration of  those  causes,  whether  of 
nature  in  the  soil,  or  habits  of  indus- 
try in  the  people,  which  have  pro- 
duced so  large  a  number  of  the  spe- 
cies throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

"  The  wealth  of  a  country  is  an- 
other, and  no  contemptible  standard, 
by  which  we  may  judge,  whether, 
on  the  whole,  a  government  be  pro- 
tecting or  destructive.  M.  Neckar's 
book  published  in  1 785,  contains  an 
accurate  and  interesting  collection 
of  facts  relative  to  public  economy, 
and  political  arithmetic.  In  that 
work,  he  gives  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  France,  very  remote  from  the  por- 
trait of  a  country  whose  government 
was  a  perfect  grievance,  an  absolute 
evil,  admitting  no  cure,  but  through 
the  violent  and  uncertain  remedy  of 
a  total  revolution.  He  affirms,  that 
from  1726  to  1784,  there  was  coined 
at  the  Mint  of  France,  in  gold  and 
silver,  to  the  amount  of  about  one 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling! 
In  1785,  that  is  about  four  years  be- 
fore the  deposition  of  the  French 
King,  he  calculates  the  numeraire, 
or  what  we  call  tpecie,  then  actually 
existing  in  France,  at  about  eighty- 
eight  millions  of  the  same  English 


money !  a  great  accumulation  of 
wealth  for  one  country, large  as  that 
country  K  Some  adequate  eaire 
must  have  originally  introduced  all 
the  money  coined  at  its  Mint  into 
that  kingdom.  And  some  cause  as 
operative  must  have  kept  at  home, 
or  returned  into  its  bosom,  sucli  a 
vast  flood  of  treasure.  Causes,  thus 
powerful  to  acquire,  and  to  retain, 
cannot  be  found  in  discouraged  in- 
dustry, insecure  property,  and  a  po- 
sitively destructive  government.  In- 
deed, when  I  consider  the  face  of 
the  kingdom  of  France ;  the  multi- 
tude and  opulence  of  her  cities,  the 
useful  magnificence  of  her  spacious 
highroads'and  bridges,  her  artificial 
canals  and  navigations,  opening  the 
conveniences  of  maritime  communi- 
cation through  a  solid  continent  of 
so  immense  an  extent;  when  I  turn 
my  eyes  to  the  stupendous  works  of 
her  ports  and  harbours,  and  to  her 
whole  naval  apparatus,  whether  for 
war  or  trade ;  when  I  bring  before 
my  view  the  number  of  her  fortifi- 
cations, constructed  with  so  bold 
and  masterly  a  skill,  and  made  and 
maintained  at  so  prodigious  a  charge, 
presenting  an  armed  front  and  impe- 
netrable barrier  to  her  enemies  upon 
every  side;  when  I  recollect  how 
very  small  a  part  of  that  extensive 
region  is  without  cultivation,  and  to 
what  complete  perfection  the  culture 
of  many  of  the  best  productions  of  the 
earth  have  been  brought  in  France ; 
when  I  reflect  on  the  excellence  of 
her  manufactures  and  fabrics,  second 
to  none  but  ours,  and  in  some  parti- 
culars not  second  ;  when  I  contem- 
plate the  grand  foundations  of  cha- 
rity public  and  private,  when  I  sur- 
vey the  state  of  all  the  arts  that 
beautify  and  polish  life;  when  I 
reckon  the  men  that  she  has  bred 
for  extending  her  fame  in  war,  her 
able  statesmen,  the  multitude  of  her 
profound  lawyers  and  theologians, 
her  philosophers,  her  critics,  her  his- 
torians and  antiquaries,  her  poets 
and  her  orators,  sacred  and  profane; 
I  behold  in  all  this,  something  which 
awes  and  commands  the  imagina- 
tion, which  checks  the  mind  on  the 
brink  of  precipitate  and  indiscrimi- 
nate cen -ure,  and  which  demands 
that  we  should  very  seriously  ex- 
amine, what  and  how  great  are  the 
latent  vices  that  could  authorize  us 
at  once  to  level  so  spacious  a  fabric 
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with  the  grouud.  I  do  not  recog- 
nise, in  this  view  of  things,  the  des- 
potism of  Turkey.  Nor  do  I  discern 
the  character  of  a  government  that 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  so  oppres- 
sive, or  so  corrupt,  or  so  negligent, 
as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  all  Refor- 
mation. I  must  think  such  a  govern- 
ment well  deserved  to  have  its  ex- 
cellences heightened,  its  faults  cor- 
rected, and  its  capacities  improved 
into  a  British  Constitution." 

With  this  fine  and  unquestionably 
true  statement  of  the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  monarchy  on  the  public 
force,  wealth,  and  activity  of  France, 
he  contrasts  the  palpable  evils 
brought  upon  her  by  the  very  first 
movements  of  change.  The  disap- 
pearance of  coin,  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment,— a  hundred  thousand  people 
being  thrown  out  of  work  in  Paris 
alone, — the  sudden,  repulsive,  and 
ruinous  overflow  of  mendicancy,  de- 
manding, even  in  the  last  exhaustion 
of  the  treasury,  an  advance  of  fifty- 
one  millions  of  livres,  or  upwards  of 
two  millions  sterling  !  the  reduction 
of  the  population  of  the  capital  by  a 
fifth;  and  pronounces,  that  these 
evils,  of  themselves,  show  that  there 
is  something  hollow  in  the  triumph 
of  their  liberty.  "  In  the  meantime, 
the  leaders  of  your  legislative  clubs 
and  coffeehouses  are  intoxicated 
with  admiration  of  their  own  wis- 
dom. They  speak  with  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  of  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  they  tell  the  people  to 
comfort  them  In  the  rays  in  which 
they  have  clothed  them,  that  they  are 
a  nation  of  philosophers !  and  some- 
times, by  all  the  arts  of  quackish 
parade,  by  show,  tumult,  and  bustle ; 
sometimes  by  the  alarms  of  plots 
and  invasions,  they  attempt  to  drown 
the  cries  of  indigence,  and  to  divert 
the  eyes  of  the  observer  from  the 
ruin  and  wretchedness  of  the  state. 
A  brave  people  will  certainly  prefer 
liberty,  accompanied  with  poverty, 
to  a  depraved  and  wealthy  servitude. 
But,  before  the  price  of  comfort  and 
opulence  is  paid,  one  ought  to  be 
pretty  sure  it  is  real  liberty  which  is 
purchased,  and  that  she  is  to  be  pur- 
chased at  no  other  price.  I  shall 
always,  however,  consider  that  liber- 
ty as  very  equivocal  in  her  appear- 
ance, which  has  not  wisdom  and-jus- 
tice  for  her  companions,  and  docs 
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not  lead  prosperity  and  plenty  in  her 
train." 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists had  been,  as  it  always  is,  to 
destroy  the  Church  ;  the  second  was, 
as  it  always  will  be,  to  destroy  the 
Nobility;  the  Throne  is  the  last  plun- 
der, but  it  is  to  the  full  as  determined 
a  purpose,  and  will  always  inevitably 
follow  the  ruin  of  its  great  bulwarks 
in  both.  Burke  powerfully  exposes 
the  false  pretences  under  which  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  nation- 
al nobility  was  libelled.  "  Had  your 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  formed  the 
great  body  of  your  landed  men,  and 
the  whole  of  your  military  officers, 
resembled  those  of  Germany,  when 
the  Hanse  Towns  were  necessitated 
to  confederate  in  defence  of  their 
property;  had  they  been  like  the 
Orsini  and  VitMi  in  Italy,  who  used 
to  sally  from  their  fortified  dens  to 
rob  the  trader  and  traveller ;  had 
they  been  such  as  the  Mamalukes  of 
Egypt,  or  the  Nayras  of  Malabar,  I 
do  admit,  that  too  critical  an  enquiry 
might  not  be  advisable  into  the 
means  of  freeing  the  world  from 
such  a  nuisance.  The  statues  of 
Equity  and  Mercy  might  be  veiled 
for.  a  moment.  The  tenderest  minds, 
confounded  with  the  dreadful  exi- 
gence in  which  morality  submits  to 
the  suspension  of  its  own  rules  in 
favour  of  its  own  principles,  might 
turn  aside,  while  fraud  and  violence 
were  accomplishing  the  destruction 
of  a  pretended  nobility  which  dis- 
graced, while  it  persecuted,  human 
nature.  The  persons  most  abhorrent 
from  blood,  treason,  and  arbitrary 
confiscation,  might  remain  silent  spec- 
tators of  the  civil  war  between  the 
vices  /" 

In  all  instances,  Jacobinism  is  but 
a  pretext  for  robbing  the  rich  and 
pulling  down  the  high.  Its  whole 
fabric  is  built  upon  two  passions, 
the  basest  and  bitterest  of  our  na- 
ture;— Envy  and  Malignity.  The 
Jacobin's  whole  creed  is  comprised 
in  the  two  commandments  of  a  re- 
bellious heart — Exclude  providence 
from  the  conduct  of  its  own  world, 
and  hate  your  neighbour  as  you  love 
yourself.  Disown  the  one  that  you 
may  be  entitled  to  disobey  him — and 
libel  the  other,  that  you  may  be  en- 
titled to  plunder  him.  Thus,  dis- 
burthening  his  conscience,  that  he 
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may  give  a  loose  to  his  passions,  he 
proceeds,  under  the  banner  of  athe- 
ism and  treason,  to  consummate  bis 
work  iu  the  extinction  of  morals  and 
the  overthrow  of  society.  This  con- 
summation is  not  yet  ripe  among 
ourselves,  but  the  principles  are 
\  porously  disseminated;  and  unless 
the  providence  which  it  scorns  shall 
vindicate  itself  by  the  timely  extinc- 
tion of  the  scorners,  the  harvest  will 
be  gathered  in  in  due  season.  We 
have  the  whole  progress  of  Jacobin- 
ism laid  before  us  in  France ;  the 
whole  seven  ages  of  public  revolt, 
almost  in  the  graphic  succession  of 
the  great  Poet  of  life  and  nature, 
the  smiling  infancy,  the  ingenuous 
boyhood,  the  fierce,  abrupt,  and  fiery 
youth,  the  stern  and  martial  man- 
hood, th  •  harsh  and  frowning  matu- 
rity, until  the  principle  sinks  down 
into  natural  decay,  and  exhibits  a 
spectacle  of  emptiness,  and  feeble 
senseless  decrepitude  to  the  world. 
But  Jacobinism  is,  like  its  parent, 
essentially  a  liar.  It  seeks  BO  reform, 
it  desires  no  renovation ;  with  the 
good  of  mankind  eternally  on  its  lips, 
it  has  a  rankling  hatred  of  human 
prosperity  in  its  heart;  it  has  the 
cagacity  to  know  that  its  element  is 
disorder,  and  this  disorder  it  must 
keep  alive,  let  the  means  be  what 
they  will.  What  man  of  common 
sense  but  must  be  astonished  and 
disgusted  at  the  language  wiiich 
takes  the  lead  in  all  our  popular 
meetings  at  this  moment 't  If  we 
follow  the  democratic  pencil  in  the 
picture  of  our  time,  we  see  nothing 
but  monsters;  a  parliament,  even 
after  its  fatal  delivery  into  the  hands 
of  those  new  artists  of  governments 
and  nations  to  model  according  to 
their  wisdom,  teeming  only  with 
corruption;  profligate  and  perni- 
cious ;  suffered  to  exist  only  till  the 
national  justice  shall  have  leisure  to 
grasp  it  and  extinguish  the  national 
nuisance;  a  clergy  fit  for  nothing 
but  exile  or  extermination ;  a  nobi- 
lity of  proud  pensioners  on  the 
Crown,  or  iusolent  oppressors  of  the 
people;  commerce  perishing  in  our 
ports  through  the  corruption  of  our 
Legislature  ;  manufactures  shut  out 
of  every  part  of  Europe  by  the  vi- 
sions of  our  Ministry.  Ruin  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  land,  and  the 
only  remedy,  general  combustion  1 
We  leave  the  painter  and  his  gallery 


of  <?v  ils,  ami  runic  out  into  the  opt-n 
air.  There  we  see  the  sky  ami  tin; 
earth  free  from  tempest,  none  of  the 
congregated  clouds  and  murky  at- 
mosphere of  the  Jacobin  canvass;  we 
see  the  old  shapes  of  commerce,  and 
manners,  and  legislation,  the  whole 
vigour  of  the  civil  state  alive,  the 
huge  and  healthy  limbs  of  the  body 
politic  in  full  movement.  Still  the 
Jacobin  is  at  work,  fabricating  dis- 
content, and  distorting  his  own  in- 
tellect, and  that  of  every  student  of 
his  school,  into  a  hatred  of  the  forms 
of  truth  and  nature,  into  a  love  for 
the  fantastic  mingled  with  the  furi- 
ous, into  scenes  of  passion  without 
feeling;  of  power  without  dignity,  of 
vengeance  without  justice;  a  wild, 
yet  deliberate,  letting  loose  of  all 
the  crimes  and  fiercenesses  of  the 
heart,  for  the  purpose,  grovelling 
and  individual  as  it  is,  of  exalting 
himself,  and  himself  alone,  into  the 
means  of  exercising  all  the  oppres- 
sions, corruptions,  pampered  epicu- 
rean selfishness,  and  long  treasured, 
remorseless  retribution,  that  he  had 
so  contemptuously  charged  upon  the 
ruling  orders  of  the  country.  "  Did 
the  nobility,"  exclaims  Burke,  with 
natural  indignation, "  who  met  under 
the  King's  precept  at  Versailles  in 
1789,  or  their  constituents,  deserve  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  A'ayres  and  Ma- 
inalukes  of  this  age,  or  as  the  Orgini 
and  nti'Ili  of  ancient  times  ?  If  I  had 
then  asked  the  question  1  should 
have  passed  for  a  madman.  What 
have  they  since  done  that  they  were 
to  be  driven  into  exile,  that  their 
persons  should  be  hunted  about, 
mangled  and  tortured,  their  families 
dispersed,  their  houses  laid  in  ashes, 
their  order  abolished,  and  the  me- 
mory of  it,  if  possible,  extinguished, 
by  ordaining  them  to  change  the 
very  names  by  which  they  were 
usually  known.  Read  their  instruc- 
tions to  their  representatives,  they 
breathe  the  spirit  of  liberty  as  warmly, 
and  they  recommend  reformation  as 
strongly  as  any  other  order.  Their 
privileges  relative  to  contribution 
were  voluntarily  surrendered,  as  the 
King  from  the  beginning  surrendered 
the  right  of  taxation.  Upon  a  free 
constitution  there  was  but  one  opi- 
nion in  France — the  absolute  Mo- 
n'ir<-h;i  was  at  an  end.  It  had  breath- 
ed its  last,  without  a  groan,  without 
struggle,  without  convulsion.  All 
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the  struggle,  all  the  dissension  arose 
afterwards,  upon  the  preference  of 
a  despotic  Democracy  to  a  govern- 
ment of  reciprocal  control.  The 
triumph  of  the  victorious  party  was 
over  the  principles  of  a  British  Con- 
stitution." 

At  some  distance,  hut  connected 
with  the  argument,  a  passage  of  re- 
markable beauty,  and  of  no  less  dig- 
nity and  wisdom,  follows  : — "  All 
this  violent  cry  against  the  nobility, 
I  take  to  be  a  mere  work  of  art.  To 
be  honoured  and  even  privileged  by 
the  laws,  opinions,  and  usages  of 
our  country,  has  nothing  to  provoke 
horror  and  indignation  in  any  man. 
Even  to  be  too  tenacious  of  those 
privileges  is  not  absolutely  a  crime. 
The  strong  struggle  in  every  indivi- 
dual to  preserve  possession  of  what 
he  has  found  to  belong  to  him,  and 
to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the  se- 
curities against  injustice  and  despo- 
tism, implanted  in  our  nature.  It 
operates  as  an  instinct  to  secure 
property,  and  to  preserve  communi- 
ties in  a  settled  state.  What  is  there 
to  shock  in  this  ?  Nobility  is  a  grace- 
ful ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It 
is  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished 
society  !  '  Omnes  boni  nobilitati  sem- 
per favemuSy  was  the  saying  of  a 
wise  and  good  man.  It  is  indeed  one 
sign  of  a  liberal  and  benevolent 
mind  to  incline  to  it  with  some  sort 
of  partial  propensity.  He  feels  no 
ennobling  principle  in  his  own  heart, 
who  wishes  to  level  all  the  artificial  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  adopted  for 
yiving  a  body  to  opinion,  and  perma- 
nence to  fugitive  existence.  It  is  a 
sour,  malignant,  and  envious  dispo- 
sition, without  taste  for  the  reality, 
or  for  any  image  of  virtue,  that  sees 
with  joy  the  unmerited  fall  of  what 
had  long  flourished  in  splendour  and 
in  honour.  I  do  not  like  to  see  any 
thing  destroyed,  any  void  produced 
in  society,  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the 
land." 

The  singularly  happy  image  of 
the  nobles  as  the  consummate  deco- 
ration of  the  great  social  column, 
excited  universal  admiration  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Reflections, 
as  uniting  equal  appositeness  and 
elegance.  It  was  at  once  ingenious, 
forcible,  and  true.  His  vindication 
of  the  ruined  French  clergy  has  an 
additional  value  to  us,  from  its  close, 
prospective,  penetration  into  the 


spirit,  which,  in  all  times  of  conspi- 
racy against  the  state,  will  first  rage 
against   the    church.     The   vindica- 
tion is  general,  not  of  the  doctrines 
or  professional   observances   of  an 
establishment  so  totally  distinct  from 
that  which  he  revered  as  his  own, 
but  of  the  common  principles  of  hu- 
man honour,  assailed  by  the  common 
principles  of  rapine  and    revenge. 
"  It  was  with  the  same  satisfaction  I 
found  that  the  result  of  my  enquiry 
concerning  your  clergy  was  not  dis- 
similar.    It  is  no  soothing  news  to 
my  ears,  that  great  bodies  of  men 
are    incurably   corrupt.      It   is  not 
with  much  credulity  I  listen  to  any, 
when  they  speak  evil  of  those  whom 
they  are  going  to  plunder.     I  rather 
suspect  that  vices  are  feigned,    or 
exaggerated,  when  profit  is  looked 
for  in  their  punishment.     An  enemy 
is  a  bad  witness,  a  robber  is  a  worse. 
Vices   and  abuses  there  were  un- 
doubtedly in  that  order,   and  must 
be.     It  was  an    old   establishment, 
and  not  frequently  revised.    But  I 
saw    no  crimes  in   the   individuals 
that  merited  confiscation  ot  their  sub- 
stance !#*#**    If  there  had  been 
any  just  cause  for  this  new  religious 
persecution,   the  atheistic  libellers, 
who  act  as  trumpeters  to  animate 
the  populace  to  plunder,  do  not  love 
anybody  so  much  as  not  to  dwell 
with  complacence  on  the  vices  of 
the  existing  clergy.     This  they  have 
not  done.      They   find  themselves 
obliged  to  rake  into  the  histories  of 
former  ages,  for  every  instance  of 
oppression  and  persecution  by  that 
body,  or  in  its  favour,  in  order  to 
justify,   upon  every  iniquitous,  be- 
cause   very   illogical,    principle    of 
retaliation,  their  own  persecutions, 
and  their  own  cruelties.     After  de- 
stroying all  other  genealogies  and 
family   distinctions,   they  invent  a 
sort  of  pedigree   of  crimes.      It  is 
not  very  just  in  man  to  chastise  men 
for  the  offences  of  their  natural  an- 
cestors ;  but  to   take  the  fiction  of 
ancestry  in  a  corporate  succession, 
as  a  ground  for  punishing  men  who 
have  no  relation  to  guilty  acts,  ex- 
cept in  names  and  general  descrip- 
tions, is  a  sort  of  refinement  in  injus- 
tice belonging  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  enlightened  age." 

It  is  thus  among  ourselves  that  the 
mob  orators  look  into  the  history  of 
the  Romish  supremacy  for  the 
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crimes  of  the  British  establishment. 
The  fourteenth  century  sits  for  the 
picture  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
powers  and  assumptions  of  those, 
partly  ecclesiastical  barons,  who 
rode  at  the  head  of  armies  of  their 
own  vassals,  held  high  festivals  in 
their  own  castles,  when  they  were 
storming  the  castles  of  others,  and 
usurped  the  fairest  domains  of  Eu- 
rope, are  oratorically  quoted  against 
a  generation  of  men,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  cannot  command  the  salary 
of  one  of  the  grooms  of  those  mitred 
warriors;  who  must  make  their 
way,  not  on  prancing  chargers,  but 
on  foot,  through  their  obscure  cir- 
cuit, and  who,  instead  of  moat  and 
tower,  battlement  and  barbican,  feel 
themselves  fortunate  in  having  a 
thatched  cabin  to  shelter  themselves 
and  their  philosophy.  Such  is  the 
honesty  of  identifying  the  most  opu- 
lent body  of  Europe  with  a  body, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  have  little  above 
the  income  of  a  common  weaver, 
and  in  whose  estimate  the  thriving 
trader  of  their  village  might  appear 
a  Cro3sus.  Two  thousand  of  the 
livings  in  the  Church  of  England 
are  under  a  hundred  a-year!  The 
truth  is,  that  the  declamation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  time.  It  is 


historical,  not  contemporary.  Its 
favourite  phrases  of  "  pampered 
priest,  haughty  dignitary,  proud,  per- 
secuting, middling,  domineer! 
of  the  Church,"  are  ransacked  from 
the  dusty  repositories  of  forms  and 
fashions,  which  died  together;  which 
belonged  to  the  Church,  extinguished 
by  the  virtue  and  valour  of  our  fa- 
thers, and  which  will  never  appear 
in  the  land  again,  until  in  some  fatal 
stretch  of  a  criminal  toleration,  in 
some  frenzied  extravagance  of  con- 
temptuous liberality,  that  obsolete 
establishment  shall  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  Church  of  England, 
the  dead  linked  to  the  living,  until 
the  living  perishes  by  the  contact, 
and  the  papacy  sits  alone  in  all  her 
ancient  escutcheons  and  trappings, 
her  warlike  caparison,  and  her  spiri- 
tual pomps  and  vanities;  the  effigy 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
of  the  world.  But  until  those  days 
return,  and  the  epoch  may  not  be 
among  impossible,  nor  even  distant 
things,  the  charges  of  arrogance  and 
superfluity  are~  childishly  inappli- 
cable. As  well  might  we  brand  La- 
zarus at  the  gate  with  the  heartless- 
ness  and  pride  of  the  Sadducee,  in 
his  purple  and  fine  linen,  feasting 
sumptuously  within. 


REMINISCENCES  OK  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  AT  ST  HELENA. 


BY  A  LADY. 


MANY  of  my  friends  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  expressed  an  anxiety, 
that  I  would  commit  to  paper  some 
regular  account  of  the  circumstances 
and  anecdotes  which  came  under 
my  personal  observation  at  St  He- 
lena, respecting  that  astonishing  man 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  truth  is, 
I  had  refrained  from  doing  so  for  se- 
veral reasons. 

During  the  two  years  I  lived  at 
Longwood,  and  within  sight  of  the 
Ex  Emperor  from  morning  till  night, 
I  could  have  written  volumes  of  mi- 
nute occurrences,  which,  probably, 
in  the  eyes  of  thousands,  would  have 
derived  an  interest  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  mighty  being  to 
whom  they  related— as  the  few  hur- 
ried epistles  I  wrote  to  my  sisters  and 

to  my  aunt  Lady  R n  were,  by 

some  unknown  means,  published  in 
the  newspapers  — •  a  circumstance 


which  proved  to  me  very  provoking, 
as  they  were  confidential  and  careless 
communications,  never  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  Indeed,  during  the 
years  1815-16-17,  the  craving  and 
mania  for  anecdotes  of  the  prisoner 
of  St  Helena  were  so  great,  that 
people  seemed  not  to  be  at  all  scru- 
pulous how  or  where  they  obtain- 
ed them.  I  remember  well,  that, 
when  we  landed  at  Portsmouth,  in 
September,  1817,  and  it  was  known 
that  our  regiment  had  been  two 
years  in  surveillance  of  the  Ex-Km- 
peror,  persons  of  all  ranks  seemed 
ready  to  tear  us  iu  pieces  for  infor- 
mation. \Ve  had  not  been  two  hours 
there,  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  before 
several  portraits  of  him  were  brought 
by  strangers  for  our  inspection,  and 
to  wait  our  decision  as  to  their  re- 
semblance, to  the  original. 
This  delirium  has  passed  away— 
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the  hero  is  no  more — new  monarcbs 
sway  the  different  sceptres  of  Europe 
— and  many  chances  and  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  hu- 
man affairs,  since  the  astonishing 
events  of  1815  seemed  to  have  come 
like  a  new  avatar  on  the  world.  The 
things  of  those  days  are  now  quite 
of  the  past,  and  I  can  with  safety, 
and  without  any  doubt  of  propriety, 
indulge  my  friends  with  a  sketch  of 
Bonaparte,  as  I  myself  saw  him.  Of 
course  I  make  no  allusion  to  party 
or  politics.  The  truth  is,  I  have  no 
genius  that  way  ;  besides,  I  con- 
sider them  as  away  from  the  female 
character.  I  shall  carefully  keep 
within  the  sphere  which  Bonaparte 
himself  allotted  to  the  female  sex; 
else  I  will  outrage  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite axioms,  which  was,  "  Let 
women  mind  their  knitting,"  i.  e, 
their  domestic  concerns. 

My  first  introduction  to  Bonaparte 
was  in  the  Wand  of  St  Helena,  at 
the  place  called  the  Briers,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1815,  about  six 
weeks  after  his  arrival  at  the  Island. 

This  introduction  was  by  chance, 
and  through  the  means  of  two  young 
and  lively  English  ladies,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  a  boarding- 
school  in  England,  daughters  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Briers. 

We  went,  by  invitation,  to  dine  at 
the  Briers,  where  Bonaparte  resided 
for  some  weeks  after  his  arrival,  un- 
til the  house  at  Longwood  was  put 
in  order  and  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. I  was  walking  with  my  little 
daughter  (eight  years  of  age),  and" 
the  two  young  ladies  before  men- 
tioned, in  the  garden  before  the 
Briers,  when  Bonaparte  came  forth 
from  his  tent  (which  was  pitched 
on  one  side  of  the  house),  accom- 
panied by  his  secretary,  Count  Las 
Casas. 

Bonaparte  was  a  little  man,  stout 
and  corpulent,  of  a  dark  olive  com- 
plexion, line  features,  eyes  of  a  light 
bluish  grey,  and,  when  not  speak- 
ing or  animated,  of  an  abstracted, 
heavy  countenance.  But  when  light- 
ed up  and  interested,  his  expression 
was  very  fine,  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  smile  I  never  saw  surpassed. 
He  was  particularly  vain  of  a  small 
and  beautiful  hand,  and  handsome 
little  feet;  as  vain  nearly  (I  dare 
say)  as  having  conquered  half  the 
universe.  Bonaparte  laid  a  great 
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stress  on  the  beauty  of  hands  in 
ladies,  and  frequently  enquired  of 
me,  during  our  residence  in  St  He- 
lena, respecting  the  hands  of  the 
ladies  he  had  not  seen  ;  and  seemed 
to  think  a  pretty  and  delicate  hand 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  beauty  and  gen- 
tility. 

Napoleon  was  dressed,  on  the  day 
of  my  first  introduction  to  him,  in 
a  green  coat,  silk  stockings,  small 
shoes,  large  square  gold  buckles,  and 
a  cocked  hat,  with  a  ribbon  of  some 
order,  seen  through  the  button-hole 
of  his  coat. 

The  two  young  ladies,  who  were 
respectively  about  thirteen  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  were  quite  fami- 
liar with  the  Ex-Emperor,  ran  play- 
fully towards  him,  dragging  me  for- 
ward by  the  hand,  and  saying  to  him, 
"  This  lady  is  the  mother  of  the  little 
girl  who  pleased  you  the  other  day 
by  singing  Italian  canzonets." 

Upon  this  he  made  me  a  bow,  which 
I  returned  by  a"  low  and  reverential 
curtsy,  feeling,  at  the  same  time, 
a  little  confused  at  this  sudden  and 
unceremonious  introduction. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  '*  you  have  a 
sprightly  little  daughter ;  where  did 
she  learn  to  sing  Italian  songs  ?" 

On  my  replying  that  I  had  taught 
her  myself,  he  said  "  Bon."  He 
then  asked  me  what  countrywoman 
I  was  ?  "  English." — "  Where  were 
you  educated  ?  " — "  In  London." — 
"  What  ship  did  you  come  out  in  to 
St  Helena  ?  What  regiment  is  your 
husband  in  ?  And  what  rank  has  he 
in  the  army  ?"  And  a  variety  of  like 
questions,  as  quick  as  possible,  did 
Bonaparte  make  to  me,  and  all  in 
Italian.  I  then  ventured  to  request 
he  would  speak  to  me  in  French,  as 
I  was  more  conversant  with  that  lan- 
guage than  with  Italian.  All  this  time 
the  two  young  ladies  and  my  little 
daughter  were  running  to  and  fro 
around  us,  and  chattering  to  the 
Great  Hero,  who  seemed  to  delight 
much  in  their  lively  and  unsophisti- 
cated manners.  After  walking  some 
time  in  the  garden,  Bonaparte  re- 
quested me  to  go  into  the  house  at 
the  Briers,  where  a  pianoforte  stood 
open,  to  sing  some  Italian  songs. 
Accordingly,  we  all  entered  the 
drawingroom,  which  was  on  the 
gimrra  floor,  when  my  playful 
little  daughter,  perceiving  me  agi- 
tated and  trembling  at  the  idea  of 
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singing  before  BO  great  a  personage, 
whimpered  to  me, — "  Why  are  you 
uo  much  afraid,  dear  mamma  y  he  is 
only  a  man" 

The  little  creature  had  seen  him 
at  the  Briers  a  fe.v  days  before  with 
some  young  friends,  and  had  pleased 
and  surprised  him  by  singing  seve- 
ral of  Milieo's  Italian  canzonets, 
and  had  accompanied  herself  on  the 
pianoforte,  although  her  little  bands 
were  scarcely  able  to  reach  the  oc- 
taves; she  had  been  always  accus- 
tomed to  play  and  sing  whenever  she 
was  ordered  or  requested  so  to  do ; 
and  she  was  not  old  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  prowess  and  renown  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  to  judge 
of  the  awe  and  agitation  his  name 
was  likely  to  produce,  and  had  pro- 
duced even  on  kings  and  queens. 

Behold  me  now  seated  at  the 
pianoforte,  with  the  Conqueror  of 
the  World  standing  behind  my  chair. 
What  an  indefinable,  indescribable 
sensation  !  1  forgot  my  fears  in  my 
astonishment,  and  got  through  the 
song  of  "  Ah  che  nel  Petto,"  toler- 
ably well. — "Bien,"  cried  Bonaparte; 
"  C'estde  Paiisidlo"  which  shewed  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  style 
of  the  composers.  "  Ah,"  said  he, 
"  iu  my  youth  I  could  also  perform 
a  little  on  the  pianoforte."  He  then 
ran  over  the  keys  of  the  instrument 
in  tolerable  style,  to  shew  that  he 
was  not  boasting  of  what  be  could 
not  perform. 

"  The  Italians,"  said  he,  "  have 
certainly  the  first  taste  for  music  and 
composition  in  the  world ;  then  the 
Germans  ;  then  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards ;  then  the  French ;  and, 
lastly,  the  English;  but  really  I  do  not 
know  which  of  these  two  last  have  the 
worst  taste  iu  composition.  But  stay, 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  Scotch. 
Yes;  th'-y  have  composed  some 
hue  airs."  All  this  he  said  in  French, 
with  his  usual  rapidity.  '•  Madame," 
said  he,  "  you  uo  doubt  delight  iu 
performing  musical  pieces  and  iu 
singing  r"  1  bowed  affirmatively. 
"  I  was  certain  of  it,"  said  he ;  "  we 
all  delight  to  do  what  we  know  we 
do  well  "  With  this  flattering  speech 
be  mail !  a  sliding  bow  and  depart- 
ed. 

I  was  sitting  one  morning  iu  our 
tent  at  Deadwood  Camp,  when  the 
Countess  Bei  trand  caine  in,  accom- 
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panied  by  Captain  M y  of  the  ,>Jd 

Regiment  (the  otlicer  at  that  period 
in  surveillance  of  Bonaparte),  witli 
au  invitation  from  the  Ex-Emperor 
for  me  to  dine  that  day  with  him  at 
Longwood  House. 

M  The  Emperor,"  said  tbe  Count- 
ess Bertrand,  "  will  invite  your  hus- 
band on  another  day;  for  he  makes 
it  a  sort  of  rule  never  to  invite  hus- 
band and  wife  on  the  same  day ;  so 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  go  with  me  and 
the  Grand  Marechal  Bertrand" 

I  then  replied,  "  I  shall  be  ex- 
ceedingly happy  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, provided  my  husband  shall 
have  no  objection  to  it.  He  is  not  at 
present  within;  but  as  soon  as  he 
comes,  I  will  ask  if  be  likes  me  to 

go." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  Countess, 
"  are  the  English  wives  in  such  sub- 
jection, that  they  cannot  accept  an 
invitation,  even  from  an  Emperor, 
without  leave  of  their  husbands  ?" 

"  Yes."  replied  I ;  "  nor  can  I  give 
an  answer  until  mine  returns."  And 
at  this  answer  she  looked  surprised, 
and  rather  offended.  But  Captain 

M y  looked  highly  delighted,  and 

proud  of  the  superior  power  of  Eng- 
lish over  French  husbands.  The 
Countess  Bertrand,  however,  soon 
resumed  her  charming  and  amiable 
manner,  and  said  she  would  remain 
with  me  until  my  lord  and  master 
returned,  which,  as  he  did  not  do  so 
for  some  time,  she  was  obliged  to 
depart.  When  he  at  length  came 
home,  be  did  not  much  approve  of 
my  going  without  him  ;  for  how  waa 
I  to  return  to  the  camp  alone  ?  But 
on  hearing  that  our  Colonel,  Sir 
George  Bingham,  was  also  invited  to 
dine  at  Longwood,  and  would  bring 
me  safe  to  my  tent,  he  con  ented  to 
my  going;  and  away  I  went  to  dress 
myself  for  the  occasion  with  no  small 
delight. 

I  went  to  the  Countess  .Bertrand's 
house  first,  and  found  her  splendidly 
arrayed  ;  for  tbe  ladies  were  dressed 
every  day  the  same  as  at  Paris,  al- 
though they  dined  every  day  at  Long- 
wood.  Bonaparte's  carriage  and  four 
horses  came  to  fetch  General  and 
Countess  Bertrand  from  Hutts  Gate, 
where  they  then  resided,  and  I  ac- 
companied them. 

When  we  arrived  at  Longwood,  we 
found  Count  and  Countess  Montho- 
lou,  Baron  Gourgaud,  and  Count  Las 
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Casas,  and  Sir  George  Bingham,  as- 
sembled in  the  drawiugroom.    Bo- 
naparce  soon  after  entered,  and  sat 
down  at  the  chess-table,  for  he  al- 
ways played  a  game  at  chess  before 
dinner.     He  asked  me  to  play  with 
him,  which  I  declined,  saying  I  was 
a  bad  player.     He  then  asked  me  if 
I  could  play  at  backgammon.  "  You 
must  teach  me,"  said  he,  "  for  I  know 
but  little  of  the  game."     So  down 
he  sat.     I  was  in  considerable  agita- 
tion at  the  idea  of  giving  instructions 
to  the  great  Conqueror.  But  luckily, 
as  soon  as  he  had  placed  the  backgam- 
mon men,  a  servant  entered,  saying, 
"  Le  diner  de  sa  Majeste  est  servi." 
Madame  Bertrand  then  whispered 
to  me,  "  You  are  to  sit  in  the  Em- 
press's seat.  It  has  been  so  ordered." 
I  accordingly  was  led  to  it  by  the 
Grand  Maiechal  Bertrand.     The  in- 
stant Bonaparte  was  seated,  a  servant 
came  behind  him  and  presented  him 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  drank 
off  before  he  began  to  eat.    This,  it 
seems,  was  his  invariable   custom. 
The  dinner  was  served  on   superb 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  beautiful 
china.    The  meat  was  served  on  the 
side- tables  by  several  smart  servants 
in  magnificent  liveries  of  green  and 
gold.     There  was  a  vast  variety  of 
dishes  and  vegetables,  cooked  in  the 
most  delicate  manner.  Bonaparte  ate 
of  a  number  of  dishes  with  great  ap- 
petite ;  he  several  times  offered  things 
to  me — an  honour,  I  was  told  by  Las 
4         Casas,  he  never  condescended  to  do 
even  to  queens.   Napoleon  talked  a 
great  deal  to  me ;  his  conversation 
was  chiefly  questions  respecting  In- 
dia, and  the  manners  and  dress  of 
the  natives  there,  and  1  must  not  for- 
get to  inform  my  female  friends  that 
he  admired  my  dress,  which  consisted 
of  a  silver  worked  muslin  in  stripes. 
He  asked  me  how  much  I  gave  a- 
yard  for  it  in  India.    He  also  admi- 
red, or  pretended  to  admire,  my  brace- 
lets, which  were  of  beautiful  pearls. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Ibdieved  it  all,  and 
began  to  feel  tolerably  conceited  and 
much  at  my  ease. 

"  Your  English  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  sit  an  intolerable  time  at  din- 
ner— and  afterwards  drink  for  hours 
together,  when  the  ladies  have  left 
them.  As  for  me,  I  never  allow  more 
than  twenty  minutes  for  dinner,  and 
five  minutes  additional  for  General 
Bertrand,  who  is  very  fond  of  bon- 
bons,'' 


Saying  this  he  started -up,  and  we 
all  followed  him  into  the  drawing- 
room,  when  each  of  the  Generals 
taking  a  chapeau-bras  under  his  arm, 
formed  a  circle  round  Bonaparte;  all 
continuing  standing.  Coffee  was  pre- 
sently brought,  and  the  cups  and 
saucers  were  the  most  splendidly 
beautiful  I  ever  beheld.  Napoleon 
now  conversed  with  all  around  most 
agreeably.  I  admired  the  china;  up- 
on which  he  took  a  coffee-cup  and 
saucer  to  the  light  to  point  out  its 
beauties, — each  saucer  contained  a 
portrait  of  some  Egyptian  Chief; 
and  each  cup  some  landscape  or 
views  of  different  parts  of  Egypt. 

"  This  set  of  china,"  said  he,  "  was 
given  me  by  the  city  of  Paris  after 
my  return  from  Egypt." 

He  afterwards  made  a  present  of 
one  of  these  beautiful  coffee-cups  to 
Lady  Malcolm,  wife  of  Admiral  Sir 
Pultney  Malcolm,  on  her  departure 
from  St  Helena.  Sir  Pultney  had 
shewn  Bonaparte  much  kindness  and 
consideration. 

Napoleon  then  requested  me  to 
sing,  and  I  sang  a  few  Italian  airs. 
The  Countess  Montholon  then  per- 
formed some  little  French  songs,  and 
he  joined  in  humming  the  tune. 

A  party  of  reversis  was  then  form- 
ed for  him  by  his  Generals,  and  I  sat 
down  to  a  round  game  with  the  two 
Countesses  and  Sir  G.  Bingham. 

Napoleon  was  now  in  high  spirits; 
he  was  winning  at  reversis,  and  he 
always  liked  to  win  at  cards ;  he  be- 
gan to  sing  merry  French  songs. 
About  ten  o'clock  he  retired,  making 
a  sliding  bow,  to  his  private  apart- 
ments, attended  by  Count  Las  Casas. 


The  second  time  I  dined  with 
Bonaparte  at  Longwood,  the  invita- 
tion was  by  chance,  and  from  his 
own  mouth. 

I  went  with  my  husband  and  little 
daughter  to  pay  a  visit  to  Countess 
Bertrand,  who  at  this  period  had  re- 
moved from  Hutts  Gate  to  a  house 
built  by  Government  for  General 
Bertrand,  close  to  Longwood  House. 
After  having  paid  our  visits  to  her 
and  to  Countess  Montholon,  we  met 
Bonaparte  walking  in  the  garden 
with  General  Bertrand ;  he  walked 
up  to  us,  and  talked  a  long  time  to 

us,  and  told  little  E y  she  had  a 

"  Spanish  countenance." 

When  we  were  about  to  take  leave 
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to  returu  to  camp,  Napoleon,  in  a 
mobt  polite  and  easy  manner,  re- 
quested we  would  all  stay  and  dine 
with  him,  and  in  this  instance  broke 
through  the  rule  he  usually  made  of 
inviting  husbands  and  wives  sepa- 
rately; and  as  for  "  La  Petite," 

pointing  to  E y,  "  she  will  like  to 

stay  and  dine  with  the  children  of 
Madame  Bertrand." 

His  barouche,  drawn  by  four  fiery 
horses,  now  drew  up  to  the  door, 
and  he  invited  Madame  Bertrand 
and  myself  to  get  into  it  with  him, 
and  accompany  him  in  a  drive  round 
Long  wood,  saying,  that  while  the 
Capitaine  returned  to  camp,  pour 
fairt'  sa  toilette,  and  ioj'airc  apporter 
la  toilette  de  madame  to  the  ladies' 
apartments,  we  would  take  the  air. 
Behold  me  then  seated  in  the  ba- 
rouche next  to  the  Ex-Emperor,  the 
great  Bonaparte.  The  three  French 
Generals,  Bertrand,  Montholon,  and 
Gourgaud.were  in  splendid  uniforms; 
thehorseswentlikefury,and  the  road 
being  extremely  rough,  I  thought  it 
cot  improbable  that  1  should  have  my 
neck  broken  in  company  with  the 
Conqueror  of  the  World.  Bonaparte 
was  rather  abstracted  during  this 
drive,  but  he  talked  a  little  of  the 
singular  appearance  of  the  gumwood 
trees,  which  compose  the  heads  of 
Long  wood  and  Dead  wood  Camp. 
At  dinner  he  conversed  a  great  deal 
about  different  ladies  of  St  Helena. 
The  young  ladies  born  in  that  island 
are  extremely  pretty.  One  of  them 
he  had  named  the  Rose  Bud,  and 
another  "  La  Nymphe ;"  this  last  was 

a  Miss  R n,  a  very  beautiful 

young  lady,  who  shortly  after  mar- 
ried a  captain  of  an  Indiaman. 

He  then  asked  me  if  I  understood 
housekeeping;  "  For  example,"  said 
he,  "  do  you  know  how  to  make  a 
pudding  yourself  ?" 

I  told  him  that  since  1  had  been 
encamped  at  St  Helena  I  had  learn- 
ed to  make  a  pudding  and  a  pie; 
also,  that  having  no  servant  but  a 
soldier's  wife,  and  she  not  always 
able  to  attend  on  us,  I  was  obliged 
to  learn  to  do  a  number  of  things 
myself.  When  the  dessert  came  on 
the  table,  Bonaparte  took  a  large 
plateful  of  glittering  sugar-plums 
and  crystal futed  sweetmeats— and 
calling  to  a  servant,  said,  "  Take 
these  to  the  young  lady  who  sings 

so  well."  Whoa  E y  got  them, 

«he  wrapped  them  carefully  up ;  and 


after  she  got  bark  to  camp,  put 
them  into  a  small  tin-box,  and  pre- 
served them  safely  for  some  years. 

On  that  evening  Bonaparte  played 
several  games  at  chess  with  hi* 
Generals;  and  after  he  retired,  they 
amused  themselves  with  making  a 
large  bowl  of  excellent  punch,  of 
which  all  the  ladies  tasted  ;  we  then 
walked  back  to  our  camp,  which 
was  very  near,  and  within  sight  of 
Longwood-House. 

I  was  one  morning  walking  with 
my  little  daughter  before  breakfast 
to  visit  the  lady  of  an  officer  of  our 
regiment  who  was  ill,  and  to  whom 
belonged  a  small  cottage,  close  to 
Longwood,  on  the  borders  of  the 
camp. 

On  entering  this  cottage,  I  saw 
Bonaparte  and  his  secretary,  Count 
Las  Cases,  approach  the  door ;  the 
Ex-Emperor  began  very  considerate- 
ly to  scrape  his  boots  on  the  scraper 
that  he  might  not  soil  the  floor,  lor, 
be  it  known,  we  had  no  carpets  with- 
in the  camp  at  St  Helena.  He  then  sat 
himself  down  to  rest,  and  taking  up 
a  book,  which  happened  to  be  a  no- 
vel, he  began  to  try  to  read  it  aloud, 
for  he  had  then  been  studying 
English  under  the  Count  Las  Casts, 
who  had  passed  many  years  in 
England.  Bonaparte's  mode  of 
reading  was  in  the  Italian  style  of 
pronunciation,  sounding  the  final 
vowels,  which  had  a  very  singular 
effect;  and  upon  hearing  him  read  in 
that  style,  we  all  began  to  laugh. 
"  Ah  ha!"  said  he,  "  I  dare  say  you 
all  think  I  read  very  ill,  but,  for 
my  part,  I  think  I  read  very  well ;  I 
understand  it,-  and  that  is  enough  for 
me,"  said  he,  laughing. 

He  then  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  some 
prints  which  were  hung  round  the 
room,  taken  from  the  story  of  Cin- 
derella, which  he  perceived  at  once, 
although  there  \>as  no  inscription 
under  them.  "  Bon  !"  said  he,  when 
he  came  to  the  picture  where  Cin- 
derella is  represented  trying  on  tin: 
Little  Glass  Slipper,  "few  ladies 
have  such  small  feet  nowadays." 

He  then  walked  into  n  room 
where  were  a  number  of  spruce-beer 
bottles,  which  had  just  been  filled 
with  spruce-beer,  made  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house. 

Bonaparte  imagining  thorn  wine, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  inonsit'ur,  so  much 
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wine  is  too  much  extravagance  for 
a  subaltern  officer." 

In  this  sort  of  easy,  pleasant  mnn- 
ner  he  often  conversed  with  the 
ladies  of  our  regiment.  I  say  our 
regiment,  for  no  military  lady  has  a 
proper  esprit  de  corps  until  she  often 
catches  herself  saying  our  regiment. 

As  I  pursued  my  way  through  the 
garden  at  Longwood,  one  day,  to- 
wards camp,  accompanied  by  my 
little  daughter,  I  met  the  great  Na- 
poleon walking  there  with  General 
Bertrand.  The  first  question  Bona- 
parte always  put  to  E y  was  this, 

"  Etes  vous  sage  ?"  To  which  she 
instantly  answered,  "  No !" 

He  began  on  that  day  to  discourse 
with  me  respecting  religion.  "  I 
understand, madam e,"  said  he,  "that 
you  are  a  Puritan  ?" 

"  From  what  circumstance,"  re- 
plied I,  "  has  this  denomination  ari- 
sen ?" 

"  Why,"  returned  he,  "  I  am  in- 
formed by  persons  who  have  at- 
tended church  in  your  barracks,  that 
you  are  often  seen  kneeling  on  the 
bare  floor." 

"  My  reason  for  so  doing,"  replied 
I,  "  is  that  there  are  no  cushions, 
or  hassocks,  in  the  barracks,  and  ha- 
ving from  infancy  been  accustomed 
to  kneel  during  particular  parts  of 
divine  service,  I  took  to  the  floor, 
without  minding  the  want  of  cu- 
shions." 

"Bon,"  replied  he;  "and,  pray, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  us  Catholics? 
Do  you  think  that  we  have  any 
chance  of  going  to  Heaven  ?" 

I  replied  /  did  think  it  possible. 

"  Excellent — well !  You  are  much 
more  tolerant  than  we  Catholics — 
for  we  all  think  that  you  Protestants 
must  all  burn."  This  he  said  laugh- 
ingly, and  in  a  manner  which  shew- 
ed that  he  was  not  of  so  harsh  an 
opinion.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  ever 
rode  on  horseback,  and  then,  with- 
out stopping  for  an  answer,  lie  be- 
gan to  exclaim  on  his  own  delight 
in  riding  on  horseback.  "  I  have 
frequently,"  said  he,  "  rode  sixty 
miles  before  breakfast.  But  at  pre- 
sent I  have  not  quite  so  much  room 
to  do  so."  This  he  said  in  a  half- 
angry,  half-joking  tone  of  voice. 


We  were  staying  at  Plantation 
House,  the  country  residence  of  the 
Governors  of  St  Helena,  with  Gover- 
nor and  Mrs  Wilks,  about  a  fortnight 
just  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  from  England,  who  succeeded 
Colonel  Wilks  in  the  government  of 
the  Island. 

Mrs  Wilks  one  morning  entered 
my  dresbingroom  before  breakfast, 
saying  she  came  to  ask  a  favour  of 
me.  "  What  is  it  ?"  said  I,  "  for  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
grant  you  any  in  my  power." 

"  It  is  this,"  replied  she,  "  that  you 
will  chaperone  Miss  Wilks  on  her 
visit  to  Longwood.  She  is  going  to 
see  Bonaparte  with  her  father,  but 
wishes  a  lady  to  accompany  her." 

I  was  delighted  to  chaperone  so 
elegant,  amiable,  and  beautiful  a 
young  lady  as  Miss  Wilks,*  and  felt 
proud  that  Napoleon  should  see  so 
perfect  a  specimen  of  my  fair  coun- 
trywomen. Miss  Wilks  was  then  in 
the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  her 
whole  demeanour,  affability,  and  ele- 
gant, modest  appearance,  conspired 
to  render  her  the  most  charming  and 
admirable  young  person  I  ever  be- 
fore or  have  since  met  with  in  all  my 
peregrinations  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years. 

Governor  Wilks  was  a  Colonel  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service  at 
Madras.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome, 
venerable-looking  man,  with  white 
curling  locks,  and  a  courtier-like 
manner.  He  had  been  employed  in 
India  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and  was 
also  an  author,  having  published  the 
History  of  the  Mahratta  War,  which 
he  had  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
the  Ex-Emperor,  who,  besides  ad- 
miring his  literary  performances,  re- 
spected his, character  as  a  man  and 
as  a  Governor;  and  never  had  the 
Island  of  St  Helena,  since  its  first 
possession  by  the  English,  been  un- 
der the  government  of  a  man  so  en- 
lightened, so  judicious,  so  mild  and 
affable,  or  so  much  beloved.  His 
kindness,  firmness,  and  philanthropy, 
caused  his  departure  to  be  regretted 
by  all  ranks  on  that  Island,  where  he 
had  made  so  many  wise  and  lasting 
improvements. 

The  Governor,  his  daughter,  and 
myself,  set  forth  from  Plantation 
House  in  the  Government  carriage, 
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a  huge  vehicle,  drawn  by  six  bul- 
locks;  for  in  the  steep  precipitous 
ro  ids  up  and  across  the  bland  of  St 
Helena,  to  proceed  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  horses  would  be  dreadfuj- 
ly  dangerous,  nay  almost  impossi- 
ble. These  bullocks,  therefore,  were 
drawn  and  driven  by  three  men;  and 
after  some  hours  going  across  the 
most  dangerous  narrow  roads,  or 
rather  paths.sharp  turnings,  and  pre- 
cipitous horrors  beneath,  enough  to 
terrify  the  stoutest  heart,  and  turn 
giddy  the  strongest  head,  we  arrived 
at  Longwood  House.  We  proceed- 
ed first  to  visit  Countess  Bertrand, 
and  the  Countess  de  Montholon. 

The  Countess  Bertrand  accompa- 
nied us  into  the  drawingroom  at 
Longwood.  We  found  Bonaparte 
full  dressed,  and  standing  to  receive 
Governor  Wilks  with  etiquette.  He 
was  arrayed  in  a  green  coat,  with 
all  his  stars,  orders,  and  ribbons- 
silk  stockings,  small  shoes  with  gold 
buckles,  and  a  chapeau-bras  under 
his  arm. 

His  secretary  and  interpreter, 
Count  Las  Casas,  ttood  by  his  side. 

Governor  Wilks  having  introduced 
his  charming  daughter  to  Bonaparte, 
the  Ex-Emperor  looking  at  her  with 
a  pleasing  smile,  addressed  her  in 
these  words  : — "  I  have  long  heard 
from  various  quarters  of  the  supe- 
rior elegance  and  beauty  of  Miss 
Wilks;  but  now  I  am  convinced, 
from  my  own  eyes,  that  report  has 
scarcely  done  her  sufficient  justice." 
Saying  this,  he  bowed  politely. 

And  now  a  most  animated  conver* 
sation  took  place,  through  means  of 
his  interpreter,  between  Bonaparte 
and  Governor  Wilks. 

This  most  curious  and  interesting 
conversation  lasted  two  hours,  du- 
ring which  time  Bonaparte  became 
animated  to  excess,  and  appeared 
almost  a  supernatural  being. 

This  conversation  was  committed 
to  paper,  separately,  by  Miss  Wilka 
and  myself,  we  having  been  pre- 
viously requested  to  note  nil  we 
heard  by  Colonel  Wilks.  I  gave  my 
notes  of  the  conversation  to  the  Go- 
vernor the  same  evening  on  our  re- 
turn to  Plantation-house,  and  Miss 
Wilks  likewise  presented  hers ;  but 
lie  did  not  return  them  to  us  again. 
Therefore  farther  the  deponent  say- 
etb  not 


Bonaparte,  at  St  Helena,  [Jan. 

His  Majesty's  53d  regiment  being 
relieved  by  his  Majesty's  66th  regi- 
ment, prepared  to  embark  in  July, 
1817.  Part  of  the  officers,  and  most 
of  the  privates,  proceeded  to  join  the 
other  battalion  in  the  Rttt  Indies  | 
and  part  returned  to  England,  under 
command  of  Major  F n. 

A  few  days  previous  to  their  seve- 
ral embarkations,  the  officers",  in  a 
body,  waited  on  the  Ex-Emperor, 
at  Longwood  House,  to  take  leave 
of  their  mighty  prisoner.  Bonaparte 
had  always  expressed  his  unqua- 
lified approbation  of  the  conduct 
both  of  the  officers  and  privates  of 
the  53d  regiment.  They  had  never 
shown  any  impertinent  curiosity 
when  he  came  within  their  view,  nor 
had  ever  looked  or  stared  at  him 
like  a  wild-beast,  or  Bajazet  in  a 
cage.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  re- 
spected his  feelings ;  so  he  was  well 
pleased  when  they  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  taking  leave  of  him  in 
a  body. 

The  next  day  the  married  officers 
waited  on  him  again,  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children. 

On  this  occasion  he  took  his  usual 

kind  notice  of  E y;  and  put  the 

usual  question  to  her  of  "  Etes  vous 
sage  ?"  which,  in  the  French  idiom, 
signifies,  "  Are  you  a  good  girl  ?" 

To  which  she  as  usual  replied. 
"  No." 

"How  old  are  you  notof"  said 
Bonaparte. 

"  Ten  years  old,"  replied  she. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "you  have  now 
attained  the  age  of  reason,  you  are 
no  longer  n  child." 

Saying  these  words,  he  placed  his 
hand  kindly  on  her  head,  and  smiled 
most  benevolently;  and  no  one  can 
deny,  who  has  ever  seen  Bonaparte 
smile,  that  the  expression  conveyed 
was  of  the  finest  and  most  benevofent 
nature. 

He  then  pointed  out  to  the  ladies  a 
bust  of  his  son  Napoleon,  which  he 
had  lately  received.  It  was  of  white 
marble,  and  beautifully  executed. 
The  ladies  all  expressed  their  admi- 
ration of  the  bust,  and  pronounced 
its  likeness  to  Bonaparte ;  upon 
which  he  said,  "  Oui ;  mais  il  a  le 
nez  de  I'lmperatrice." 

We  soon  after  took  our  leave,  with 
an  indefinable  sensation  of  regret, 
mingled  with  a  pleasing  awe,  at  our 
having  had  for  two  years  so  near  a 
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view  of  that  wonderful  being  whose 
name  must  ever  cause  astonishment 
to  future  ages. 

I  must  not  forget  to  give  my  fe- 
male friends  an  account  of  Countess 
Bertrand. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man of  the  name  of  Dillon — by  his 
wife,  an  American  lady. 

The  Countess  Bertrand  was  a 
most  engaging  fascinating  woman. 
She  had  resided  many  years  in  Eng- 
land with  her  aunt,  an  English  lady 
of  quality.  She  spoke  our  language 
with  perfect  fluency,  but  with  a  slight 
French  accent.  Her  figure  was  ex- 
tremely tall  and  commanding;  but 
a  slight  elegant  bend  took  from  her 
height,  and  added  to  her  interesting 
appearance ; — her  eyes  black,  spark- 
ling, soft,  and  animated; — her  de- 
portment that  of  a  lovely  young 
Queen,  accustomed  to  command  ad- 
miration— yet  winning  to  preserve  it. 
She  had,  in  fact,  been  a  sort  of 
queen  at  Trieste,  when  her  husband, 
General  Bertrand,  was  viceroy ;  and 
when  she  held  a  regular  court,  her 
dress  was  well  chosen,  splendid- and 
elegant.  We  had  been  invited  the  day 
of  our  landing  at  St  Helena,  to  dine 

with  Admiral  Sir  G e  C ~D, 

(who  came  from  England  in  charge  of 
Bonaparte,)  at  his  residence  in  the 
Castle  James  Town.  He  had  arrived 
in  the  Northumberland,  in  charge  of 
the  noble  captive,  some  days  before 
us,  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron; 
but  the  frigate,  in  which  was  a  large 
poi'tion  of  His  Majesty's  53d  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Y — . 
being  constrained,  from  distress  for 
want  of  water,  to  put  into  the  Por- 
tuguese settlement  of  Bingweeta,  on 
the  Guinea  coast,  he  did  not  arrive 
at  St  Helena  until  some  time  after 
the  squadron. 

Sir  G e  C n,  as  I  before 

observed,  invited  my  husband  and 
myself,  the  captain  of  the  frigate, 
and  some  of  our  officers,  to  dine  at 
the  Castle  the  day  we  disembarked. 
He  handed  me  to  table ;  for  be  it 
known,  for  the  information  of  my 


female  friends,  that  I  was  at  this  pe- 
riod Prima  Donna;  or,  as  we  say  in 
Bengal,  Burrah  Betee ;  or,  in  plain 
English,  Lady  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  regiment,  in  absence  of  Lady 
B m,  who  did  not  join  her  hus- 
band, our  colonel,  until  some  months 
afterwards ;  consequently,  I  had  of- 
ten the  honour  of  doing  the  honours 
to  the  French  Countesses,  at  Sir 

G e   C n's  house,  and  in 

tents. 

After  dinner,  Sir  G e  C n 

said  to  me — 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  to-morrow, 
and  call  on  the  Countesses  Bertrand 
and  Montholon,  and  shew  them  every 
attention  in  your  power." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  said  I.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  morning  I  waited  up- 
on them. 

I  was  instantly  struck  with  the  ele- 
gance, kindness,  and  dignity  of  Coun- 
tess Bertrand.  The  General,  her  hus- 
band, who  was  likewise  Grand  Mar6- 
chal,  presently  entered,  leading  in 
two  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
children  I  ever  beheld,  Hortense  and 
Henri.  The  latter  had  a  profusion 
of  the  most  luxuriant  fair  ringlets, 
hanging  from  his  face  nearly  to  his 
feet — his  hazel  eyes  were  laughing 
and  soft — his  snowy  shoulders  and 
bare  arms  were  only  adorned  by  a 
slight  sleeve  of  rich  lace — his  dress 
consisted  of  scarlet  silk  trowsers, 
with  a  frock  body ;  he  appeared 
about  five  years  of  age. 

Hortense  was  about  six  or  seven 
years  old.  She  was  a  brilliant  bru- 
nette, with  a  sweetness  and  archness 
in  her  countenance  I  have  seldom 
seen  equalled.  An  elder  boy  soon 
after  entered  the  -room,  about  ten 
years  of  age.  General  Bertrand  \v£s 
a  fine  martial  veteran-looking  man, 
apparently  about  forty  ;  his  manners 
were  open,  natural,  and  dignified. 

The  pleasing  impression  of  that 
morning  was  never  effaced.  They 
seemed  to  like  us,  and  we  soon  be- 
came, acquainted — for  military  men 
and  women  seem  all  brothers  and 
sisters. 
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BY  JAMES  HAMILTON  »RO\VNE,  l.-ij. 

PART  I. 


T  HAD  resided  about  a  year  at  Pisa, 
when  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
the  cause  of  Greece,  then  exciting, 
throughout  Europe,  the  strongest 
sympathy.  Intending  to  embark  for 
the  Ionian  Islands,  on  my  way  to  the 
Morea,  I  requested  a  friend  at  Le- 
ghorn to  look  out  for  a  vessel  bound 
to  Zante,  or  Cephalonia.  He  inform- 
ed me  that  there  was  not  likely  to 
be  any  opportunity  for  some  time  ; 
but  he  strongly  recommended  me  to 
apply  for  a  passage  to  Lord  Byron, 
who  had  just  chartered  an  English 
brig  for  that  destination.  As  his 
Lordship  and  I  had  some  mutual 
friends,  I  ventured,  but  with  some 
reluctance,  to  write  to  him  on  the 
subject;  he  returned  a  very  polite 
answer,  stating,  that  he  should  feel 
much  pleasure  in  acceding  to  my  re- 
quest, and  that  I  might  either  join 
his  party  at  Genoa,  or  he  would 
direct  the  vessel  to  touch  off  Le- 
ghorn and  take  me  on  board.  As  I 
wasdchirous  of  purchasing  some  sea- 
stocV,  and  had  other  business  at  Le- 
ghorn, I  preferred  the  latter  plan,  as 
I  told  bis  Lordship  in  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  his  kindness ;  the  vessel 
accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time, 
made  her  appearance,  when  I  imme- 
diately joined  her  in  the  Roads,  and 
had  the  honour  of  becoming  person- 
ally known  to  him.  My  first  person- 
al introduction  to  Lord  Byron  thus 
took  place  at  Leghorn ,  on  board  of  the 
Hercules,  which  vessel  he  had  caused 
to  be  chartered  at  Genoa,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  himself  and 
suite  to  the  Ionian  Mauds,  or  perhaps 
direct  to  Greece. 

He  had  ki::dly  promised  to  touch 
oft"  the  port  and  take  me  on  board,  it 
being  understood  between  us,  that  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  communicate 
with  Leghorn,  certain  signals  should 
b(«  displayed,  whi-n  I  was  to  lose  no 
time  in  joining  him. 

I  was  accompanied  to  the  ship, 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  Roads,  by 


Messrs  Jackson  and  Lloyd,  who  de- 
parted immediately  after  seeing  mo 
safe  on  board,  as  1  was  apprehensive 
that  Lord  Byron  might  have  concei- 
ved that  they  had  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  a  glimpse  of  him. 
He  put  to  me  some  interrogatory  re- 
lative to  them,  regretting  that  I  had 
hurried  them  off.  On  my  inform- 
ing him  that  the  former  gentleman 
was  son  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Jackson— 
who,  so  unfortunately  for  his  family, 
rashly  engaged  in  the  Irish  Rebellion, 
and  would  have  suffered  the  death  of 
a  traitor;  only  escaping  so  disgrace- 
ful an  end,  by  having  anticipated  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  in  terminating 
his  existence  by  poison,  conveyed  to 
him,  it  was  alleged,  by  his  lady,  a 
very  high  spirited  woman,  who  after- 
wards/with  her  family,  retired  to 
France,  where  Bonaparte  conferred 
a  small  pension  on  her — Lord  Byron 
appeared  quite  conversant  with  the 
particulars  of  this  unhappy  affair, 
and  i-aid  he  should  have  ieit  a  great 
interest  in  conversing  with  young 
Jackson. 

His  Lordship's  mode  of  address 
was  peculiarly  fascinating  and  in- 
sinuating— "  au  premier  abord  "  it 
was  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger 
to  refrain  from  liking  him. 

The  contour  of  his  countenance 
was  noble  and  striking ;  the  forehead, 
particularly  so,  was  nearly  white  as 
alabaster.  His  delicately  formed  fea- 
tures were  cast  rather  in  an  effemi- 
nate mould,  but  their  soft  expression 
was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the 
mustaches  of  a  light  chestnut,  and 
small  tuft  "  a  la  houssard,"  which  he 
at  that  time  sported.  His  eyes  were 
rather  prominent  and  full,  of  a  dark 
blue,  having  that  melting  character 
which  I  have  frequently  observed  in 
females,  said  to  be  a  proof  of  ex- 
treme sensibility.  The  texture  of 
his  frkin  was  so  fine  and  transparent, 
that  the  blue  veins,  rising  like  small 
threads  around  his  temples,  were 
clearly  discernible.  All  who  ever 
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saw  Byron  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  irresistible  sweetness  of  his  smile, 
which  was  generally,  however,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sudden  pouting  of  the 
lips,  such  as  is  practised  sometimes 
by  a  pretty  coquette,  or  by  a  spoiled 
child.  His  hair  was  partially  griz- 
zled, but  curled  naturally.  In  con- 
versation, owing  to  a  habit  he  had 
contracted  of  clenching  his  teeth 
close  together,  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  comprehend  him  distinct- 
ly ;  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  sen- 
tence, the  syllables  rolled  in.  his 
mouth,  and  became  a  sort  of  indis- 
tinct murmur. 

It  must  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible, I  apprehend,  for  any  artist  to 
seize  fully  the  expression  of  Byron's 
countenance,  which  was  varying  at 
every  moment,  as  different  ideas 
suggested  themselves  to  his  power- 
ful rnind.  I  have  never  seen  any 
likeness  that  conveyed  to  me  a  per- 
fect resemblance  of  his  Lordship, 
with  the  exception  of  a  marble  bust, 
which  was  iu  the  drawingroom  of 
the  late  Honourable  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  executed,  I  think,  by  Thord- 
waldson.  It  struck  me  as  being 
very  like  him. 

Lord  Byron  was  habited  in  a 
round  nankeen  embroidered  jacket, 
white  Marseilles  vest,  buttoned  a 
very  little  way  up;  he  wore  ex- 
tremely fine  linen,  and  his  shirt-col- 
lar was  thrown  over  in  such  a  way 
as  almost  to  uncover  his  neck  ;  very 
long  wide  nankeen  trovvsers,  fasten- 
ed below,  short  buff  laced  boots, 
and  sometimes  gaiters,  with  a  chip 
Tuscan  straw  hat,  completed  his 
personal  equipment.  He  invariably 
paid  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
to  cleanliness,  and  had  a  certain 
fastidiousness  in  his  dress,  strongly 
savouring  of  dandyism,  of  which  he 
was  far  from  disapproving;  at  least 
he  infinitely  preferred  it  to  a  slovenly 
disregard  for  dress.  His  Lordship, 
who  had  just  dined,  instantly  order- 
ed some  hock  and  claret  to  be 
brought  under  the  awning  whore  he 
was  sitting,  which  he  invited  me  to 
partako  of.  Whilst  discussing  our 
wine,  he  plied  me  with  questions 
relative  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
my  opinion  \vith  regard  to  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  in  Greece;  frequently 
observing  that  he  did  not  imagine 
that  he  could  render  any  essential 
service  to  the  cause,  but  that  aa  the 
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Committee  seemed  to  think  other- 
wise, he  was  going  thither  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  commands.  He  then, 
as  we  could  not  avoid  discerning 
both  Corsica  and  Elba  from  the 
deck,  changed  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
exclaiming  that  he  had  been  wo- 
fully  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  that  wonderful  man; 
repeating  the  pain  and  mortification 
which  he  endured  whenever  he 
chanced  to  glance  his  eye  on  either 
of  these  islands,  as  they  recalled  to 
his  recollection  the  humbling  con- 
viction of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature.  "  I  at  one  period,"  he  said, 
"almost  idolized  that  man,  although 
I  could  not  approve  of  many  of  his 
actions ;  regarding  other  potentates 
as  mere  pigmies  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  him.  When  his  for- 
tune deserted  him,  and  all  appeared 
lost,  he  ought  at  once  to  have  rushed 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight  at  Leipzig 
or  Waterloo,  and  nobly  perished,  in- 
stead of  dying  by  inches  iu  confine- 
ment, and  affording  to  the  world  the 
degrading  spectacle  of  his  petty  bi- 
lious contentions  with  the  governors 
to  whose  custody  he  was  confided 
at  St  Helena.  Even  if  he  had  main- 
tained a  dignified  silence  amid  the 
persecutions  to  which  in  his  latter 
days  he  complained  of  being  sub- 
jected, I  could  almost  have  forgiven 
him ;  yet  this  man's  fame  will  des- 
cend to,  and  be  revered  by  posterity, 
when  that  of  numbers  more  deser- 
ving of  immortality  shall  have  ceased 
to  be  remembered." 

Byron's  suavity  of  manner  surpri- 
sed and  delighted  me;  nay  own  previ- 
ous conceptions,  supported  by  com- 
mon rumour,  having  prepared  me 
to  expect  to  find  in  him  a  man  of 
morose  temper  and  gloomy  misan- 
thropy, instead  of  which,  from  his 
fecundity  in  anecdote,  he  was  a  most 
delightful  associate.  I  had  recently 
lost  forever  one  who  was  deserved- 
ly dear  to  me,  and  in  consequence 
was  clad  in  deep  mourning.  I  apo- 
logized to  Lord  Byron  for  the  una- 
voidable depression  of  my  spirits; 
he  instantly  seemed  to  sympathize 
unaffectedly  with  my  grief.  I  shall 
ever  entertain  a  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  the  amiable  and  soothing  at- 
tentions which  lie  then  paid  me, 
using  gentle  efforts  to  draw  me  into 
conversation,  and  endeavouring  at 
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the  same  time  to  inspire  me  with 
self-possession,  on  perceiving  that  I 
stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  him.  By- 
ron had  just  received  communica- 
tions from  Moore  and  Goe'the ;  he 
read  to  me  the  letter  of  the  former, 
who,  he  said,  was  th  •  most  humor- 
ous and  witty  of  all  his  correspon- 
dents. He  appeared  to  estimate,  at 
its  just  value,  the  flattering  and  dis- 
tinguished homage  rendered  to  his 
inimitable  poetic  talent  by  the  vete- 
ran German  Bard,  who,  with  the 
most  profuse  and  enthusiastic  eulo- 
giums,  panegyrized  the  wonderful 
productions  of  his  genius. 

Lord  Byron  expressed  the  extreme 
regret  which  he  experienced  at  not 
being  able  to  return  the  compliment 
by  a  perusal  of  Goethe's  works  in 
their  native  garb,  instead  of  through 
the  cold  medium  of  a  translation; 
but  nothing,  he  said,  would  induce 
him  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
Barbarians,  by  which  epithet  he  con- 
stantly designated  the  Austrian^. 

On  my  arrival  on  board,  the  ma- 
jority of  Lord  Byron's  suite  were  on 
shore,  but  the  wind  coming  fair,  they 
returned  towards  the  afternoon, 
when  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and 
we  made  sail,  every  one  assisting  at 
the  capstan  and  ropes,  no  one  being 
more  active  than  Byron  himself.  1 
had  been  but  a  short  time  on  board 
until  I  perceived  that  the  others, 
instead  of  addressing  him  with  a 
prolonged  emphasis  on  the  first  syl- 
lable of  his  name,  pronounced  it 
short,  as  if  it  had  been  "  Byrne,"  that 
of  Byron  seeming  distasteful  to  him, 
so  I  adopted  the  same. 

His  suite  consisted  of  Count  Pietro 
Gamba,  brother  to  his  chere  amie ; 
Mr  Edward  Trelawny ;  a  young 
man  who  had  been  engaged  as  his 
medical  attendant,  named  Bruno, 
who  was  a  native  of  Alessandria 
Delia  Paglia;  a  Constantinopolitan 
Greek,  calling  himself  Prince  Schi- 
liz/i,  and  a  Greek  Captain,  Vital!. 
He  had,  besides,  five  domestics,  and 
the  same  number  of  horses,  together 
with  a  Newfoundland  and  a  bull  dog; 
so  that  our  small  vessel,  which  did 
not  much  exceed  a  hundred  tons 
burden,  was  sufficiently  crowded. 
On  the  passage  to  Cephalonia,  Byron 
chiefly  read  the  writings  of  Dean 
SwjA,  taking  occasional  notes,  with 
tne  view  possibly  of  gleaning  from 
that  humorous  writer  something  to- 


wards a  future  Canto  of  Don  Junn. 
He  also  made  it  a  constant  rule  to 
peruse  every  day  one  or  more  of  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne.  This  prac- 
tice, he  said,  he  had  pursued  for  a 
long  time ;  adding  his  decided  con- 
viction, that  more  useful  general 
knowledge  and  varied  information 
were  to  be  derived  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
that  diverting  author,  than  by  a  long 
and  continuous  course  of  study. 
This  was  relieved  sometimes  by  dip- 
ping into  Voltaire's  "  Essai  sur  les 
Muiurs,"  and  his  "  Dictionnaire  Plii- 
losophique" — "  De  Grimm's  Corres- 
pondence," and  "  Les  Maximes  de  la 
Rochefoucault,"  were  also  frequently 
referred  to  by  his  Lordship ;  all,  I 
should  say,  as  connected  with  the 
composition  of  Don  Juan,  in  which 
he  was  then  deeply  engaged. 

A  heavy  tome  on  the  War  of  In- 
dependence in  South  America,  writ- 
ten by  a  soi-disant  Colonel,  named 
Hippisley,  I  think,  who  had  taken 
service  with  Bolivar,  as  an  officer  of 
cavalry,  but  quickly  retired  in  dis- 
gust, on  not  finding  port  wine  and 
beef-steaks  to  be  always  procurable 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  (at  least 
good  fare  seemed  to  him  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  in  campaigning,) 
was  invariably  asked  for  by  "Byron 
at  dinner,  and  at  length,  Fletcher,  his 
valet,  brought  it  regularly  with  the 
table-cloth.  Its  soporific  qualities,  be 
amusingly  remarked,  were  truly  as- 
tonishing, surpassing  those  of  any 
ordinary  narcotic ;  the  perusal  of  a 
few  pages  sufficed  to  lull  him  asleep, 
and  obtained  him  a  comfortable 
siesta,  even  when  ill  disposed,  or 
in  bad  humour  \viili  himself. 

Dinner  was  the  only  regular  meal 
which  he  partook  of  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  usually  eat  it  by  him- 
self on  deck.  His  diet  was  verysingu- 
lar,and,  in  my  opinion,  almost  nothi  tig 
could  have  been  devised  more  preju- 
dicial to  health  in  the  intense  heat  of 
summer,  under  a  blazing  Italian  sun. 
It  consisted  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  decayed  Cheshire  chees 
pickled  cucumbers  or  red  cabbage, 
which  he  quaffed  down  by  drinking 
at  the  same  time  either  a  bottle  of 
cider  or  Burton  ale,  of  which  articles 
he  had  procured  a  supply  at  Genoa. 
He  sometimes  drank  an  infusion  of 
strong  tea,  but  eat  nothing  with  it 
but  a  small  piece  of  biscuit;  and  oc- 
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casionally  his  fare  at  dinner  was  va- 
ried by  a  little  fish,  if  we  succeeded 
in  taking  any.  When  he  returned 
on  deck  after  the  siesta,  he  joined  us 
in  drinking  wines  or  other  liquors, 
displaying  sometimes  the  most  over- 
flowing spirits ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  hilarity  and  enjoyment, 
I  have  observed  this  jovial  mood 
to  be  suddenly  checked.  A  cloud 
would  instantaneously  come  over 
him,  as  if  arising  from  some  painful 
and  appalling  recollection;  the  tears 
would  bedew  his  eyes,  when  he 
would  arise  and  quit  the  company, 
averting  his  face,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  emotion.  This  strange  conduct 
was  probably  the  effect  of  reaction 
from  over- excitement,  in  a  mind  so 
exquisitely  susceptible;  at  least  I 
have  heard  it  thus  accounted  for. 

Byron  cherished  the  strongest  su- 
perstition relative  to    commencing 
any  enterprise,  or  attempting  any 
thing  on  a  Friday,  deeming  it  most 
unlucky.    He  also  seemed  to  repose 
credit  in  the  absurd  belief,  so  popu- 
lar among  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
about  the  accidental  spilling  of  oil  or 
wine,  or  the  oversetting  of  salt,  con- 
sidering the  first  and  last  as  indica- 
tive of  approaching  misfortune,  the 
other  as  possessed  of  a  more  cheer- 
ful and  favourable  augury.     When 
irritated  or  incensed,  he  did  not  fail 
to  make  a  profuse  use  of  the  common 
Italian  oaths,  Faccia  di  Maladetto, 
Corpo  di  Bacco,  Sangue  di  Dio,  &c., 
combined  sometimes  with  the  usual 
Greek  malediction  of  'AK«&S,««  <r«,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Healso  imitated  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Levant,  by  spitting  on  the  deck  or 
ground  with  great  violence,  whilst 
giving  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper.     I  considered  Byron  to  be 
strongly  imbued  with  a  certain  reli- 
gious feeling,  although  chary  of  ac- 
knowledging it.     No  one,  he   said, 
could  be  so   senseless   a  brute  as 
to   deny  the   existence   of  a  First 
Cause,  and  an  omnipotent  and  in- 
comprehensible Being,  whose   om- 
nipresence all  around  us  sufficient- 
ly evinced.     He  frequently  express- 
ed  considerable   anxiety  about  at- 
taching himself  to  some  particular 
creed,  as  any  fixed  belief  would,  he 
thought,  be  preferable  to  the  conti- 
nued state  of  uncertainty  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  existed.  He  declared 
his  ready  openness  to  conviction,  if 
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the  truth  could  only  be  rendered  evi- 
dent to  his  understanding.  His  glow- 
ing and  fervent  imagination,  i  leel 
inclined  to  believe,  would  sooner  or 
later  have  impelled  him  to  attach 
himself  to  some  particular,  aud,  very 
possibly,  extreme  sect. 

For  the  religious  tenets  or  preju- 
dices of  others,  he  invariably  testi- 
fied the  most  profound  respect — 
professing  to  entertain  much  regard 
for  those  who  were  truly  and  con- 
scientiously devout,  believing  such 
individuals  to  enjoy  great  worldly 
felicity.  On  the  contrary,  no  man 
more  than  Byron  ridiculed  and  de- 
tested the  cant  and  hypocrisy  which 
are  so  much  in  vogue  in  our  times. 
He  spoke  frequently  of  the  inane 
pursuits  of  mankind,  and  our  limited 
intelligence,  dwelling  at  some  length 
on  a  remark  once  made  to  him  by 
the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  with 
respect  to  the  nothingness  of  all  hu- 
man intellect,  when  it  engages  in  the 
ever  endless  task  of  endeavouring 
to  explore  or  solve  the  hidden  and 
impenetrable  mysteries  of  nature. 

To  be  in  company  with  Lord 
Byron,  and  in  almost  constant  inter- 
course with  him  for  a  considerable 
period,  more  especially  on  ship- 
board, where,  it  is  affirmed,  you  wiil 
iiia  few  days  acquire  more  know- 
ledge of  an  individual  than  from 
years  of  previous  acquaintance,  was, 
through  the  extreme  communica- 
tiveness of  his  disposition,  equiva- 
lent to  an  introduction  to  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Although  occasion- 
ally affecting  mystery,  he  yet  could 
conceal  nothing.  This  sometimes 
produced  rather  painful  confidences, 
relative  to  his  own  family  matters, 
and  amatory  intrigues,  which,  if 
they  ever  actually  took  place,  he 
would  have  shewn  more  good  sense 
not  to  reveal ;  but  I  have  my  doubts 
about  some  of  them,  more  especially 
in  respect  to  one  lady  of  very  high 
rank,  whose  family  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  acquainted  with,  and  whose 
fair  fame  I  had  never  before  heard 
assailed  by  the  vile  breath  of  slan- 
der. I  will,  however,  do  Lord  By- 
ron the  justice  to  say,  that  in  regard 
to  this  particular  case,  he  dealt  more 
in  innuendo  than  any  allegation  of 
facts. 

I  thence  concluded  that  much  of 
this  fapon  de  purler  consisted  in  a 
desire  on  his  part,  or  rather  weak- 
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new,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  term 
,  in  be  considered  amongst 
othei.s  as  a  roue,  and  iimn  of  gallant- 
ry; Hh!ioii:.'h  I  should  be  very  far 
from  disputing  his  general  success 
in  such  matters;  no  one,  from  the 
insinuating  powers  of  conversation, 
which  lie  possessed  in  no  small  de- 
ree, and  polished  manner,  com- 
ined with  a  strikingly  handsome 
physiognomy,  independently  of  his 
splendid  mental  qualifications,  being 
more  calculated  to  prove  irresistibly 
attractive  to  the  female  heart.  How- 
ever blamable  and  unpleasant  such 
revelations  way  appear  to  be,  yet 
you  might  almost  call  them  involun- 
tary. Lord  Byron  could  keep  no- 
thing secret,  and  occasionally  asto- 
uUhed  me  by  lavishing  the  grossest 
abuse  on  those  whom  I  had  always 
been  led  to  consider  as  his  intimate 
friends,  and  those  to  whom  he  owed 
the  greatest  obligations,  which  at 
other  times  he  perhaps  readily  ad- 
mitted: this  fit,  however,  was  tran- 
sient as  a  summer  shower,  arising 
from  impetuosity  of  temper,  or 
some  momentary  personal  pique; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  had  he  heard 
others  assail  them,  he  would  have 
been  the  foremost  in  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  in  their  defence.  Lord 
Byron  entertained,  or  appeared  to 
have  imbibed,  the  most  violent  pre- 
judice against  the  late  Lady  Noel. 
He  shewed  himself  always  affec- 
tionately anxious  about  the  health 
and  welfare  of  his  daughter  Ada. 
Alluding  to  her  probable  large  for- 
tune, he  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
had  been  in  his  power  to  inhibit  her 
from  marrying  a  native  of  Great 
Britain  —  deeming  his  countrymen  to 
have  a  greater  propensity  to  fortune- 
hunting  than  the  individuals  of  other 
nations  —  which  might,  by  an  ill-as- 
sorted union,  tend  to  her  future  un- 
happiness  and  discomfort. 

Lord  Byron  adrerted,  on  many 
occasions,  sometimes  in  a  slate  of 
the  most  bitter  excitement,  to  the 
unfortunate  infirmity  of  his  foot,  and 
the  extreme  pain  and  misery  it  had 
been  productive  of  to  him.  He  once 
uttered  a  very  savage  observation  on 
his  lameness,  declaring,  that  years 
before  he  would  have  caused  the 
recreant  limb  to  be  amputated,  had 
he  not  dreaded  thereby  to  spoil  an 
exeicise  in  which  he  more  especially 
excelled  and  delighted. 


His  Lordfhip  had  the  htn,iig«->t 
aversion  to  walking,  and  aln-ays  per- 
formed even  the  most  trivial  distance 
on  horseback  ;  from  a  wish,  I  appre- 
hend, to  conceal  as  much  as  po 
the  slight  halt  in  his  gait.  The  habit 
of  not  using  pedestrian  exert  i-c, 
without  doubt,  would  contribute  in 
no  small  degree  to  increase  that 
tendency  to  obesity  to  which  he 
was  by  constitution  inclined ;  and 
to  counteract  which,  he  adopted  the 
pernicious  system  of  continually 
drugging  himself.  This  early  im- 
paired his  digestive  organs,  although 
they  could  not  fail  to  have  been  also 
injured  by  his  mode  of  living  and 
singular  diet. 

In  the  use  of  the  pistol,  Lord 
Byren  was  exceedingly  dexterous, 
and  prided  himself  much  on  this 
trivial  accomplishment,  which,  by 
constant  practice,  may  easily  be  at- 
tained by  any  person  possessed  of  a 
calculating  eye  and  steady  nerves. 
In  this,  as  every  thing  else,  he 
wished  to  carry  oft*  the  palm  ;  and  if 
he  made  a  shot  which  he  thought 
could  not  be  surpassed,  he  declined 
to  share  farther  in  the  pastime  of 
that  day ;  and  if  a  bad  one,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  improve  it,  but  in- 
stantly gave  up  the  contest.  His 
nerves  were  a  good  deal  shattered ; 
and  from  his  firing  so  well  even  with 
that  disadvantage,  it  was  evident 
that,  when  younger,  his  aim  must 
have  been  most  unerring. 

Trelawny  was  also  an  excellent 
shot ;  and  his  Lordship  and  he  oc- 
casionally used  to  kill  the  ducks 
for  the  cabin  dinner  in  this  way 
— a  wicker  basket  was  suspended 
from  the  main-yard  of  the  mast,  con- 
taining a  poor  duck,  with  his  head 
protruding  through  it.  I  have  known 
both  of  them,  from  the  poop,  to  kill 
the  bird  by  hitting  its  head  at  the 
first  fire.  Lord  Byron  possessed 
several  cases  of  excellent  pistols; 
among  others,  a  brace  which  had 
been  the  private  property  of  his  old 
friend,  Joe  Man  ton;  and  I  was  told  he 
never  grudged  any  expense  in  pro- 
curing those  of  superior  workman- 
ship. He  frequently  conversed  about 
his  former  feats  of  skill  at  that  cele- 
brated maker's  pistol  gallery  in 
London.  He  also  boasted  of  having, 
about  the  time  of  his  marriage,  much 
to  the  amazement  and  discomfiture 
of  Lady  Noel,  split  a  walking-stick 
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\\\  the  garden  at  Seaham  House,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  paces. 

His  lordship  was  within  an  ace  of 
losing  his  life  during  one  of  these 
firing- matches  on  board.  Schilizzi, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the 
guard  on  English  hair  triggers,  inad- 
vertently discharged  a  pistol,  the 
ball  from  which  whizzed  close  past 
Lord  Byron's  temple.  He  betrayed 
no  tremor,  but  taking  the  pistol  out 
of  Schilizzi's  hand,  pointed  out  to 
him  the  mechanism  of  the  lock,  and 
at  the  same  time  desired  Gamba  to 
take  care,  that  in  future  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  use  any  other 
pistols  than  those  of  Italian  work- 
manship. 

We  enjoyed  the  most  serene  and 
beautiful  weather  during  this  voy- 
age. In  passing,  the  vessel  approxi- 
mated Porto  Ercole  and  Piombino, 
the  splendid  scenery  around  which 
was  much  admired  by  Lord  Byron  ; 
he  was  always  on  deck  to  view  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  the  sun  set- 
ting over  the  vast  expanse  of  waters, 
on  the  brilliant  horizon  peculiar  to 
the  East  of  Europe,  and  we  coasted 
it  along  from  Leghorn  to  Reggio, 
hardly  ever  being  out  of  sight  of 
land  in  the  daytime.  When  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  we  ex- 
erted all  our  power  of  vision  to 
discern  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's  at 
Rome,  which,  however,  was  not 
visible  through  the  vapour  arising 
from  the  dark  and  dense  forests 
which  fringe  the  shore  of  the  pesti- 
lential Maremma ;  but  we  could  dis- 
tinctly see  through  the  glass  the 
town  of  Albano,  situated  on  the 
brow  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  the 
magnificent  range  of  mountains  be- 
hind the  isolated  Mount  Soracte, 
placed  just  over  Rome,  was  also 
descried. 

Lord  Byron  frequently  boxed  with 
Trelavvny  as  an  amusement,  and 
practised  fencing  with  Count  Gam- 
ba; he  was  not  particularly  dexterous 
at  the  foils,  but  excelled  in  the  other, 
but  he  could  not  keep  up  the  exer- 
cise long,  which  had  become  too  vio- 
lent for  him. 

Lord  Byron  and  Trelawny  also 
often  bathed  from  the  ship's  side  in 
calm  weather;  neither  of  them  be- 
trayedauy  apprehension  from  sharks, 
which,  however,  are  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  I  remember,  in  1817,  ha- 
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ving  been  told  by  a  young  midship, 
man,  named  Hay,  then  at  Corfu,  in 
a  sloop  of  war,  that  when  he  was  al- 
most in  the  very  act  of  leaping  from 
the  bowsprit  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
riding  at  anchor  between  that  town 
and  the  island  of  Vido,  one  of  these 
ravenous  monsters  of  the  deep  was 
descried  close  alongside,  and  an 
alarm  given  just  in  time  to  prevent 
him. 

On  our  Hearing  the  Island  of 
lonza,  in  which  Neapolitan  prisoners 
of  state  are  usually  confined,  which 
was  then  crowded  with  those  unhap- 
py persons  who  had  engaged  in  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolution 
in  1821,  Lord  Byron  gave  vent  to 
his  ire,  uttering  the  most  tremen- 
dous invectives  against  Austria,  and 
the  tyranny  exercised  by  that  nation 
over  the  minor  powers  of  Italy  ;  and 
recounted  to  me  the  history  of  the 
once  expected  rising  of  the  Papal 
dominions,  which  should  have  taken 
effect  when  he  resided  at  Ravenna, 
and  in  which  he  might  have  been 
called  upon  to  act  a  prominent  part; 
this  insurrection  was  checked  by  the 
rapid  march  on  Naples  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, under  Baron  Frimont.  It 
was  not  to  be  regretted  that  his 
Lordship  had  not  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  assisting  in  any  revolt  in 
Italy,  which  could  only  have  ended 
in  defeat  and  disgrace.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  success  of  any  revolution 
in  that  country  is  exceedingly  pro- 
blematical, being  composed  of  many 
petty  states,  with  opposite  interests, 
which  are  extremely  jealous  of  each 
other,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  are 
animated  by  mutual  hate,  so  no 
union  can  be  looked  for.  A  partial 
ebullition  of  popular  feeling  may  from 
time  to  time  take  place;  but  as  long 
as  no  grand  combination  exists,  or 
the  enterprise  is  not  supported  by 
some  great  and  victorious  power, 
the  cause  is  hopeless,  and  can  only 
lead  to  useless  bloodshed. 

Lord  Byron  sat  up  nearly  all  night 
watching  Stromboli :  it  was,  how- 
ever, overcast,  and  emitted  no  flame. 
This  was  considered  singular,  as  the 
volcano  is  supposed  to  be  in  constant 
activity,  and  always  ejecting  matter. 
He  narrated  to  me  the  extraordinary 
story  of  the  affidavit  made  by  the 
crew  of  a  British  ship,  who  deposed 
that  they  had  witnessed  the  appari- 
tion of  a  man,  well  known  to  them, 
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borne  through  the  air  by  two  other 
>i  into  the  crater  of 
Siromboli.  This  raised  a  long  dis- 
ii,  with  many  arguments,  in  re- 
gard to  buperstitiou  in  general,  and 
tales  of  spectres,  to  a  belief  in  which 
Lord  Byron  either  wan,  or  affected 
to  bo  thought  prone. 

\\\i  found  the  mighty  Charybdis, 
so  much  dreaded  by  the  ancients, 
dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  whirl- 
.idy,  caused  by  the  conflicting 
rurreiiia.  The  furious  bellowing  of 
:ht-  sur.'e,  which  continually  lashes 
the  precipitous  and  cavernous  pro- 
montory of  St-yila,  is,  however,  heard 
to  a  great  distance. 

Charybdis  is  reported  to  be  still 
formidable  in  stormy  weather.  The 
strait,  most  probably,  is  now  wider 
than  it  was  in  olden  times ;  but  I  ima- 
gine that  poetic  license  in  former 
.-really  exaggerated  its  terrors. 
Lord  Byron  much  regretted  its  state 
ofiiliiio.it  tranquil  repose,  and  sighed, 
but,  in  vain,  for  a  stiff  breeze. 

Both  from  attentive  observation, 
and  many  circumstances  which  sub- 
sequently occurred,  I  was  inclined 
to  consider  Lord  Byron  as  a  man  of 
extreme  sensibility,  but  decidedly  of 
first  impulses  ;  ready  at  once  to  as- 
sist distress  with  purse  and  person ; 
but,  if  the  feeling  were  permitted  to 
subside,  and  uot  instantaneously  act- 
ed upon,  it  evaporated.  I  cannot 
account  for  this,  except  in  suppo- 
sing that  his  first — I  do  not  say  al- 
ways better  feelings,  because  in  the 
objects  which  kindled  his  sympathy 
he  was  sometimes  too  indiscriminate 
— became  withered  things,  and  were 
deadened  by  suspicion  of  the  world, 
or  fear  of  ridicule  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
his  second  determination  in  such 
cases  rarely  coincided  with  the  seem- 
ing original  dictates  of  his  heart  and 
expressed  intentions.  I  assert  this 
with  no  view  to  detract  from  Lord 
Byron's  charity,  or  to  depreciate  his 
philanthropy  ;  but  those  around  him 
were  occasionally  compromised  by 
it,  and  placed  in  unpleasant  predica- 
ments,— a*,  when  a  case  of  wretch- 
edness was  depicted  to  him,  without 
stopping  to  institute  any  enquiry,  he 
would  entreat,  nay,  insist,  that  spe- 
cific promises  or  relief  should  be 
made,  which  uot  being  afterwards 
fulfilled,  I  have  known  one  or  two 
instances  where  friends  of  his,  rather 
than  occasion  any  misapprehension 
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to  his  prejudice,  have  themselves 
disbursed  the  money.  It  had  the  ef- 
fect of  rendering  them  more  wary 
and  cautious,  and  caused  sometimes 
a  doubt  with  regard  to  Lord  Byron's 
sincerity.  This  failing,  with  respect 
to  those  who  did  not  perfectly  un- 
derstand his  ways,  was  an  unfortu- 
nate one,  as  it  became  the  cause  of 
much  misrepresentation. 

The  extreme  apparent  candour  of 
his  disposition  engendered  a  pro- 
pensity for  divulging  every  thing. 
No  one  who  knew  him  well  would 
have  liked  to  confide  any  matter  of 
a  secret  nature  to  his  discretion,  or 
eren  speak  disparagingly  about,  or 
turn  any  one  into  ridicule  in  his  pre- 
sence, as  he  was  sure  to  disclose  it, 
and  very  likely  to  the  party  so  as- 
sailed. In  regard  to  this  inherent  in- 
firmity, I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any 
imputation  on  Lord  Byron,  although 
occasionally  it  might  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  serious  mischief,  as  I  sin- 
cerely and  honestly  believe  that  he 
could  not  control  this  defect,  or  error 
in  judgment,  call  it  which  you  please; 
besides,  in  some  cases,  1  think  that 
he  adopted  this  course  advisedly,  as 
a  sort  of  test  to  elicit  the  truth,  by 
listening  to  both  sides. 

Lord  Byron  was  exceedingly  an- 
noyed at  Mr  Blaquiere  quitting 
Greece  before  his  arrival,  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  had  he  been  aware 
of  thatgentleman  contemplating  such 
a  step,  he  would  not  have  left  Italy, 
as  great  responsibility  thereby  de- 
volved on  him  alone,  but  most  proba- 
bly, from  particular  reasons,  he  would 
have  visited  England  again  in  the  first 
place,  his  thoughts  appearing  to  lean 
much  in  that  direction.  As  the  Com- 
mittee and  Blaquiere  had  urgently 
pressed  on  him  the  advantage  which 
would  result  to  the  Greek  cause 
from  his  presence,  and  were  the 
principal  instigators  to  his  embark- 
ing on  this  expedition,  he  thought, 
and  with  justice,  that  Mr  Blaquiere 
ought  at  least  to  have  waited  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  to  communicate  his 
ideas  on  the  posture  of  affairs  in  the 
Peleponnesus,  from  which  he  had 
recently  returned.  Lord  Byron  was 
informed  by  some  one  that  Mr  Bla- 
quiere's  precipitate  departure  pro- 
ceeded from  a  mania  for  book-ma- 
king, and  he  was  amusingly  sarcastic 
on  him  accordingly. 

He  used  frequently  to  narrate  hii 
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adventures  in  Turkey  during  his 
youthful  travels.  He  found  himself 
at  Constantinople  in  company  with 
Captain  Bathurst  of  the  Solsette  fri- 
gate, a  most  distinguished  officer, 
who  afterwards  unfortunately  fell  at 
Navarino.  As  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  the  Turks,  he 
mentioned  that  the  Capitan  Pacha 
enquired  at  Bathurst,  who  was  a 
rough  old  tar,  if  he  could  box  the 
compass.  He  was  highly  incensed 
at  the  interrogatory,  and  said  to  the 
interpreter,  — "  Damn  the  stupid 
brute  !  does  he  ever  pretend  to  be  a 
sailor  ?  Tell  him  the  youngest  boy 
in  my  ship  knows  that."  Upon  which 
his  Excellency  stroked  his  long 
beard  in  amazement,  at  the  astonish- 
ing skill  of  the  Ghiaour.  In  order 
to  see  the  Sultan's  court,  Lord  By- 
ron attended  the  audience  of  leave 
granted  to  Mr  Adair ;  his  successor, 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  had  a 
very  youthful  appearance,  also  rode 
in  the  procession,  and  his  Lordship 
said  that  an  old  Turk,  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  person  of  the  new  En- 
voy, but  seeing  him  magnificently 
clad,  with  a  very  smooth  chin,  and 
rather  an  effeminate  look,  very 
gravely  asked  if  he  was  not  a  "  Mu- 
sico,"  sent  by  the  British  monarch 
as  a  present  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Whilst  engaged  in  conversation, 
one  day,  with  Lord  Byron,  about  Mr 
Hobhouse,  with  whom  I  had  not 
then  the  honour  of  being  personally 
acquainted,  I  remember  his  remark- 
ing, that  if  I  lived,  I  should  at  some 
period  see  him  in  office.  I  ven- 
tured to  express  my  dissent ;  he  re- 
joined, that  place  would  obtrude 
itself  on  Mr  Hobhouse,  as  he  was 
convinced  the  time  would  arrive 
when  a  Ministry,  coinciding  in  the 
general  political  tenets  of  that  gen- 
tleman, must  come  into  power. 
Every  thing,  he  maintained,  was 
gradually  tending  to  such  a  consum- 
mation ;  and  as  Mr  Hobhouse  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  endowments,  and 
connected  with  the  Radical  or  Liberal 
party,  that,  consequently,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  join  an  Administration 
which  should  be  constituted  on  his 
own  principles. 

I  once  used  the  liberty  cf  asking 
Lord  Byron  why  he  appeared  never 
to  have  thought  of  writing  an  Epic, 
or  some  grand  and  continuous  work. 
He  replied,  that  it  was  very  difficult 


to  find  an  appropriate  subject,  and 
that,  admitting  he  possessed  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  so,  he  would  not  engage 
in  such  a  composition.  He  remark- 
ed, that  even  Milton  was  little  read 
at  the  present  day,  and  how  very 
few  in  number  were  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  that  su- 
blime author  j  adding,  "  I  shall  adapt 
my  own  poesy,  please  God  !  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and,  in  as  far  as 
I  possess  the  power,  to  the  taste  of 
my  readers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  if  it  survives  me,  tanto  meglio, 
if  not,  I  shall  have  ceased  to  care 
about  it."  I  permitted  myself  to  men- 
tion how  generally  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
were  known  to  all  Italians  of  any 
education  ;  he  answered,  "  Ah  !  but 
Italy  is  not  like  England,  the  two 
countries  cannot  stand  in  compari- 
son ;  besides,  I  consider  that  almost 
every  Italian  inherits  from  nature, 
mere  or  less,  some  poetical  feeling." 
It  is  strange  how  little  value  he  ap- 
peared to  put  on  that  fame  which 
was  already  acquired  by  his  immor- 
tal literary  performances ;  he  seemed 
to  anticipate  more  lasting  renown 
from  some  insignificant  achievement 
in  Greece,  which  could  only  derive 
any  importance  from  his  being  an 
actor  in  it,  than  from  any  brilliant 
emanation  of  bis  genius. 

His  vivid  and  ardent  imagination 
was  wont  to  convert  those  every  day 
occurrences  that  related  to  himself 
into  extraordinary  events,  which 
were  to  exercise  an  influence  on  his 
future  destinies ;  distorted  concep- 
tions arose  to  his  morbid  fancy,  from 
which  he  extracted  gloomy  and  de- 
sponding inferences,  which  no  ordi- 
nary man  would  ever  have  contem- 
plated in  idea ;  when  in  a  fitful  mood, 
as  he  was  a  most  ingenious  self-tor- 
mentor, they  furnished  him  with 
materials  to  vomit  forth  bitter  im- 
precations against  his  own  supposed 
unhappy  fate,  and  the  villany  of 
mankind.  This  miserable  feeling 
appeared  to  be  with  him  quite  a 
second  nature,  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
no  greater  calamity  could  have  be- 
fallen him  than  suddenly  to  find  him- 
self without  a  grievance,  real  or 
ideal,  of  which  he  could  complain. 

Lord  Byron  set  great  store  by  his 
independence  in  mind  and  action, 
but  he  was,  however,  if  I  may  use  such 
a  term,  the  slave  of  that  liberty  on 
which  he  piqued  himself  so  highly, 
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continually  doing  or  saying  some- 
thing, that,  on  calm  reflection,  was 
the  cause  of  sincere  regret,  and  bit- 
terly lamented,  on  discovering  that 
he  had  been  in  error.  lit;  was  also 
easily  influenced  and  led  by  those 
who  had  the  tart  to  use  their  sway 
mildly,  and  allow  him  to  suppose 
that  he  governed  them,  whilst  the 
reverse  was  the  fact;  but  had  any 
one  suggested  this  to  him,  or  even 
hinted  it,  he  would  have  been  frantic 
at  the  idea,  and  perhaps  never  after 
endured  the  presence  of  the  party 
supposed  to  exercise  the  obnoxious 
dominion.  He  sometimes  on  the 
passage  expressed  his  intention, 
should  his  services  prove  of  no 
avail  to  Greece,  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  by  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
some  small  island  in  the  South  Sea, 
to  which,  after  visiting  England,  he 
might  retire  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  very  seriously  asked  Tre- 
lawny  if  he  would  accompany  him, 
to  wiiich  the  latter,  without  hesita- 
tion, replied  in  the  affirmative. 

He  frequently  reverted  to  the  ex- 
treme dissolute  conduct  and  incon- 
tinence which  reigned  among  the 
higher  circles  in  his  younger  days, 
observing,  that  married  ladies  of  that 
class  of  society  in  England  were 
much  more  depraved  than  those  of 
the  Continent,  but  that  the  strict 
outward  regard  paid  to  the  obser- 
vances of  morality  in  the  former, 
led  the  fair  t-iuners  to  be  more  dex- 
terous and  cunning  in  concealing 
tbeir  delinquencies. 

He  professed  to  entertain  a  very 
indifferent  opinion  in  respect  to  ha- 
bitual virtue  and  constancy  in  the 
fair  sex,  this  unfair  and  severe  judg- 
ment may  probably  be  ascribed  to 
the  tone  of  society  iu  which  his 
Lordship  had  so  unfortunately  in  his 
younger  days,  and  afterwards  at  Ve- 
nice, indulged ;  and  to  having  early 
abandoned  himself  to  the  mastery  of 
his  paxsu^.s,  without  any  one  to  act 
as  his  Mentor  and  protector. 

The  Greek  Schilizzi,  by  way  of 
•lattery,  u<ed  frequently  to  insinuate 
that  his  rountrymeu  might  possibly 
choose  Lord  Byron  for  their  King, 
as  a  considerable  party  were  in  f.i- 
vour  of  a  Monarchical  Government; 
this  idea  did  not  d'^please  his  Lord- 
ship, «h"  ".*:<!  he  would  perhaps 
uot  decline  the  offer,  if  mad*-,  adding, 
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"but  we  shall  retain  our  own  i;  • 
and  then  if  our  appetite  di*:t. 
with  the  kinirly  authority,  we  shall, 
like  S.uiclio,  h:i\e    the  alternative  of 

abdicating.'1 

He  often  contended  in  favour  of 
the  Oriental  custom  of  secluding  fe- 
males, and  teaching  them  only  a  few 
pleasing  accomplishments,  affirming 
the  learned  education  lavished  so 
frequently  in  England  on  the  sex, 
only  served  to  turn  their  heads  with 
conceit,  and  look  with  contempt  on 
domestic  duties  ;  that  the  Greeks 
were  sensible  people  in  not  allowing 
their  daughters  to  be  instructed  iu 
writing,  as  it  taught  them  to  scrib- 
ble billets-doux  and  practise  decep- 
tion. Had  he  to  choose  a  second 
wife,  he  would  select  one  born  in 
the  East,  young  and  beautiful,  whom 
he  alone  had  been  permitted  to  visit, 
and  whom  he  had  taught  to  love  him 
exclusively,  but  of  her  he  would  be 
jealous  as  a  tiger. 

Lord  Byron  could  scarcely  be  se- 
rious in  such  a  strange  idea,  and 
perhaps  was  but  mystifying  some  of 
our  party.  He  used  to  indulge  in 
many  mirthful  sallies  about  his  in- 
creasing love  of  money;  when  he 
possessed  little,  he  said  that  he  was 
extremely  profuse,  but  now  that  his 
fortune  had  beeu  so  much  augment- 
ed, he  felt  an  irresistible  inclination 
to  hoard,  and  contemplated  with  de- 
light any  accumulation.  From  this 
propensity  he  augured  that  a  predic- 
tion once  made  in  respect  to  him 
would  be  forthwith  fulfilled,  viz , 
that  he  would  die  a  miser  and  a  me- 
thodist,  which  he  said  he  intended 
should  also  be  the  denouement  of 
Dan  Juan. 

With  occasional  liberality,  Lord 
Byron  certainly  united  a  consider- 
able degree  of  unnecessary  parsi- 
mony, and  those  who  had  known 
him  much  longer  than  myself,  stated 
that  this  habit  was  to  be  dated  from 
the  period  of  the  increase  to  his  for- 
tune, arising  from  the  large  proper- 
ty which  he  had  become  cutitk-d  to 
at  the  demise  of  Lady  Noel,  liis 
wife's  mother. 

Lord  Byron  sometimes  spoke  in 
terms  of  unqualified  praise  of  the 
extremely  careful  and  penurious 
character  of  old  Lega,  his  Maestro  di 
Casa.  This  man,  he  said,  guarded 
his  treasure  like  the  Dragon  watch- 
ing the  golden  fruit  in  the  gardeu  of 
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tlie  Hesperides,  and  viewed  his  mo- 
nies with  the  same  self-satisfaction 
as  if  they  were  his  own  property, 
grumbling  and  murmuring  at  making 
the  most  trivial  disbursement  on 
Lord  Byron's  own  order,  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  boxes  of  specie,  yet  was 
strictly  honest. 

I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
appreciate  so  singular  a  character, 
and  would  have  feared  to  encounter 
in  him  (I  do  not  mean,  however,  in 
saying  so,  to  cast  any  imputation  on 
Signor  Lega)  a  second  Ambrose  de 
Lamela.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused mentioning  a  trait  of  the  most 
marked  kindness  and  condescension 
in  Lord  Byron  towards  myself. 
When  at  Cephalonia,  I  was  engaged 
to  dine  either  at  Colonel  Napier's, 
or  the  mess  of  the  8th  regiment. 
After  having  dressed  in  the  cabin,  I 
came  on  deck,  and  requested  the  fa- 
vour of  Captain  Scott's  directing  one 
of  his  men  to  put  me  ashore.  The 
skipper,  however,  who  occasionally 
indulged  in  deep  potations,  and  was 
at  these  times  very  surly  and  inso- 
lent, refused  the  use  of  the  boat. 
Lord  Byron,  who,  the  skylight  being 
off  his  cabin,  had  overheard  our  con- 
versation, instantly  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  going  over  the  side 
into  a  small  punt,  which  belonged 
to  the  yacht  he  sold  to  Lord  Bles- 
sington  at  Geneva,  prepared  it,  and 
returning  on  deck,  addressed  me, 
saying,  "  Now,  Browne,  allow  me  to 
conduct  you." 

I  remonstrated ;  the  day  being 
excessively  hot,  and  the  boat  too 
small  for  me  to  assist  in  rowing  it. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  rejoined;  "  I 
insist  upon  it,  you  shall  accept  my 
offer." 

Scott,  who  stood  by  growling  like 
a  bear,  amazed,  then  proffered  his 
own  boat. 

Lord  Byron  exclaimed,  "  No ! 
Captain  Scott,  Mr  Browne  is  my 
guest,  and  I  wish  him  and  every 
other  gentleman  on  board  to  be  treat- 
ed with  the  same  respect  as  myself. 
We  shall  not  accept  it  after  your  be- 
haviour." 

And  the  matter  ended  in  his  row- 
ing me  ashore  in  his  own  diminutive 
skiff;  and  after  having  done  so,  he 
instantly  regained  the  ship. 

Scott  was  a  bluff  English  seaman, 
whose  countenance  showed  that  he 
had  stood  the  brunt  of  many  a  north- 
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wester,  and  was  not  at  bottom  a  bad 
fellow.  Lord  Byron's  first  question 
to  him,  on  coming  on  deck  in  the 
morning,  was,  "  Well,  Captain,  have 
you  taken  your  meridian?"  which 
meant  a  stiff  tumbler  of  grog ;  if  he 
had,  he  never  objected  to  a  second, 
and  Lord  Byron  almost  invariably 
joined  him  in  it. 

We  had  some  diverting  scenes 
with  him  during  the  passage.  It 
was.  discovered  that  Vitali,  one  of 
the  Greek  passengers,  had  contrived 
to  bring  on  board  some  cloth  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
he  no  doubt  intended  to  smuggle 
into  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  dis- 
covery arose  from  a  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstance. A  most  abominable 
stench  was  observed  by  the  captain 
to  proceed  from  a  large  trunk 
amongst  the  luggage,  but  he  did  not 
know  the  owner  of  it;  at  last  he 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  upon  deck, 
and  said,  if  no  one  claimed  it,  he 
would  throw  it  overboard.  Vitali 
then  rushed  forward  in  defence  of 
his  property. 

The  captain  insisted  on  its  being 
opened ;  Vitali,  after  many  wry 
faces,  produced  the  key,  and  behold 
a  most  disgusting  spectacle  present- 
ed itself  to  our  astonished  optics,  in 
the  shape  of  a  roasted  pig,  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  The  captain  was 
so  enraged  at  the  sight,  that,  with 
great  difficulty,  Vitali  prevented  his 
cloth  from  following  the  pig,  which 
was  instantly  thrown  overboard. 

Vitali  had  perhaps  thought  that  he 
was  to  find  his  own  provisions,  cal- 
culating on  a  short  passage,  reserved 
the  poor  little  grunter  for  a  bonne 
bouche  on  landing.  This  sordid  be- 
haviour, so  unexpectedly  brought  to 
light,  alienated  Lord  Byron,  who  had 
become  rather  partial  to  the  copper 
captain,  as  he  called  him ;  and  Scott 
was  instructed,  on  our  arrival  in 
Cephalonia,  to  make  a  declaration 
to  the  customhouse  regarding  the 
cloth,  for  which  Vitali,  much  to  his 
annoyance,  had  to  pay  duty.  The 
captain  after  this  could  not  endure 
Vitali.  Lord  Byron  dearly  loved  a 
practical  joke,  and  it  was  insinuated 
to  Scott  that  the  Greek  was  ad- 
dicted to  certain  horrible  propensi- 
ties, too  common  in  the  Levant. 
The  look  of  horror  and  aversion 
with  which  Scott  then  regarded  the 
poor  man  was  indescribable,  swear- 
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iog  at  the  same  time,  and  wondering 
how  such  a  scoundrel  could  dare  to 
look  any  honest  man  in  the  face. 
Scott  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Italian,  and  the  Greek  seeing  him  in 
these  passions,  whenever  he  beheld 
him,  could  not  comprehend  the  rea- 
son of  it,  but  went  about,  addressing 
first  one  and  then  another,  with 
"  Mi  dica,  per  amor  di  Dio,  Signore, 
casa  mi  vuoli  il  Senior  Capitano,  che 
mi  mira  sempre  cosi  fieramenti  ?" 
Lord  Byron  at  these  scenes  was 
absolutely  convulsed  with  laughter. 
Scott  also  attacked  his  Lordship, 
expressing  his  surprise  and  concern 
that  he  could  have  thought  of  ad- 
mitting so  infamous  a  person  into 
the  ship;  who  replied,  that  it  was 
Schilizzi  who  had  mentioned  the 
matter,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  unknown  to  us. 

One  morning  the  skylight  being 
off,  Vitali  was  perceived  in  his 
drawers,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
asleep  on  the  cabin  table,  whilst  the 
boys  were  employed  in  washing  the 
decks.  Scott,  who  could  not  resist 
the  temptation,  discharged  the  con- 
tents of  a  bucket  of  dirty  water  over 
the  poor  Greek,  who,  in  a  state  of 
frenzy,  rushed  upon  deck,  and 
Scott,  paying  no  attention  to  him,  he 
might  have  stabbed  the  captain,  or 
done  some  mischief  in  his  fury,  had 
not  Lord  Byron  come  up  and  as- 
sured him  the  drenching  he  hau  un- 
dergone was  purely  accidental. 

Lord  Byron's  original  intention  was 
to  go  in  the  Hercules  to  Zante,  but 
having  represented  to  him  that  the 
Resident  of  that  island  was  not  con- 
sidered so  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  Greek  cause  as  my  friend 
Colonel  Napier,  who  filled  the  same 
office  at  Cephalonia,  his  Lordship  de- 
sired Captain  Scott  to  steer  thither. 
He  had  no  reason  to  regret  having 
done  so,  as  Colonel  Napier  welcomed 
him  with  the  most  warmhearted 
hospitality ;  and,  on  farther  acquaint- 
ance, he  admired  him  as  an  officer 
possessing  first-rate  military  talents, 
gifted  with  no  ordinary  acquire- 
ments, the  quintessence  of  chival- 
rous feeling,  and  imbued  with  that 
reasonable  and  tempered  enthusiasm 
in  the  Greek  cause,  which  was  con- 
sequent  on  a  long  residence  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  people  with  whom  Lord 
Byron  was  about  to  link  his  destiny. 
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Lord  Byron,  in  adverting  to  his 
travels  in  Albania  in  early  lift-,  often 
spoke  of  the  Arnouts  and  Suliots, 
whom  he  considered  as  old  friends ; 
in  shipwreck  and  illness  having  been 
his  kind  though  rough  nurses.  He 
said  that  his  Albanian  attendants  had 
terrified  his  doctor,  by  threatening 
him  with  death  should  he  not  re- 
cover; and  to  this  he  ascribed  his 
safety,  placing  great  faith  in  surgery, 
but  little  in  the  skill  of  a  physician. 

He  was,  therefore,  extremely  re- 
joiced at  the  first  sight  of  the  Suliots 
at  Cephalonia.  On  their  coming  on 
board  in  the  harbour  of  Argostoli, 
he  bounded  on  deck,  evidently  very 
much  affected,  his  expressive  coun- 
tenance radiant  with  gladness  to 
welcome  them,  and  he  immediately 
engaged  a  few  of  them  to  form  a 
body-guard  in  Greece,  with  a  pro- 
mise to  employ  a  great  many  more. 
It  was,  however,  a  very  different  af- 
fair to  have  Albanians  or  other  rude 
warriors  assigned  to  him  by  All 
Paseiaas  an  escort,  to  enlisting  them 
in  their  new  character  as  mercenary 
soldiers.  Ali's  stern  rule  compelled 
them  to  obey  and  pay  every  de- 
ference to  Lord  Byron  as  his  guest, 
and  their  lives  probably  would  have 
paid  the  forfeit  of  any  ill-treatment. 
In  the  present  instance,  his  pleasing 
illusion  was  speedily  dispelled,  when 
he  witnessed  their  attempts  to  over- 
reach him  in  the  very  hard  bargain 
they  drove  for  their  services;  insist- 
ing, too,  on  being  paid  in  advance. 

The  Suliots  are  individually  brave; 
and  without  complaint  endure  ex- 
treme privations,  bearing  them  with 
resignation  and  patience.  They  are 
reckoned  excellent  light  soldiers,  but 
will  submit  to  no  regular  discipline; 
and,  like  all  the  tribes  of  Epirus, 
are  avaricious,  and  of  predatory 
habits. 

The  hope  of  sharing  in  Lord  By- 
ron's supposed  enormous  wealth 
influenced  them  far  beyond  any  af- 
fection which  they  pretended  to  en- 
tertain towards  him  personally,  and 
that  he  very  soon  discovered.  I  do 
not  question  their  devotion  to  leaders 
born  amongst  themselves,  and  ac- 
customed to  command  them  ;  or  to 
the  heads  of  their  distinguished  fa- 
milies or  clans,  who  exercise  a  spe- 
cies of  patriarchal  sway  over  them. 
The  Albanians  and  Suliots  of  the 
present  day  resemble  much  the  Scot- 
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tish  Highlanders,  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  what  stranger, 
excepting  installed  in  command  by 
the  approving  voice  of  their  chiefs, 
was  ever  tolerated  by  them  ?  Lord 
Byron's  disputes  and  jarring  with  this 
tribe,  of  which  I  was  an  occasional 
eyewitness,  must  have  proved  gall- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  his  irritable 
mind;  but  they  originated  from  his 
being,  as  usual,  too  lavish  in  his  pro- 
mises. 

They  became  so  troublesome,  co- 
ming on  board  at   all   times,  and 
besetting  his  Lordship  with  ambus- 
cades  when  taking  his  customary 
exercise  on  horseback,  that  any  "ar- 
gumentum  ad  verecundiam"  being 
out  of  the  question  with  such  perse- 
vering phlebotomists,  he  was  obliged 
to  threaten  them  finally  with  the  in- 
terference   of    Colonel    Napier,    in 
order   to  intimidate  them.     Subse- 
quently, at  Missolonghi,  where  their 
insubordination  could  not  be  with 
equal  facility  quelled,  it  was  attended 
with    the    most   fatal  results,    and 
proved  a  source  of  endless  disquie- 
tude  to   his   Lordship.     After   the 
disastrous  death    of    Lord    Byron, 
these  men,  confiding  in  their  military 
prowess,  became  the  terror  of  the 
Morea ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  every 
remittance  on  account  of  the  Loan, 
besieged  the   seat  of  Government, 
insisting  on  compliance  with  their 
demands,  however  unjust;    and    if 
refused,  instantly  proceeded  "  par 
voie   de   fait,"   quickly  compelling 
their    more    timid    adversaries    to 
yield    to    them.       Their    interests 
were  essentially  dissimilar  to  those 
of  the  Greeks,  for  whose  cause  they 
cared  nothing,  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  one  or  two  enlightened 
individuals  amongst  them,  such  as 
the   Botzaris;)    and   if   the   Turks 
would  only  have  restored  to  them 
their  beloved  Suli,  they  would  gladly 
have  retired  from  the  contest,  and 
very  possibly  have   arrayed  them- 
selves against  their  Greek  allies. 
The    Suliots,    in    dress,  physical 


structure,  and  complexion,  resemble 
the  Albanians,  being  compactly 
built  and  full-chested,  with  extreme- 
ly narrow  loins,  caused,  I  presume, 
by  the  compression  of  the  tight  gir- 
dles which  they  wear  from  infancy, 
but  I  do  not  think  them  so  stately  in 
their  gait,  or  strut,  nor,  generally 
speaking,  so  tall  in  stature. 

From  exposure  to  the  elements, 
many  of  them,  although  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,exhibited  an  old  and  wea- 
ther-beaten appearance.  Their  fea- 
tures, marked  by  prominent  cheek- 
bones, are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  finely  chiselled  visage  and  hand- 
some profile  of  the  true  Greek ;  they 
have  also  dark  grey  or  blue  eyes, 
whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  almost 
invariably  black.  They  are  quite  a 
distinct  race,  and  are  probably  of 
Sclavonic  or  Illyrian  origin.  They 
carry  the  same  description  of  arms 
as  the  Albanians,  viz.  a  long  Venetian 
gun,  with  an  extremely  short  stock, 
ornamented  in  silver  or  brass,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  its  bearer; 
pistols,  embellished  after  a  similar 
fashion,  adorn  their  girdle  ;  a  knife  or 
yataghan,  with  a  shagreen  or  lea- 
thern sheath  or  scabbard,  having  a 
copper  or  silver  case  for  holding 
pens,  and  an  inkstand  at  one  end, 
(although  few  know  how  to  write,) 
complete  their  equipment.  The  bar- 
rels and  locks  of  their  arms  are  of 
very  indifferent  workmanship ;  but, 
fortunately  for  themselves,  they  do 
not  use  strong  powder,  and  are 
very  economical  of  it.  They  do 
not,  as  is  our  custom  in  firing,  carry 
the  but-end  of  the  gun  to  the  shoul- 
der; if  they  did,  they  would  infalli- 
bly suffer  from  the  recoil  of  their 
pieces,  the  stocks  of  which  are 
shaped  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent; 
but  they  discharge  them,  either  hold- 
ing them  sideways,  calculating  the 
angle  of  the  object  at  which  their 
aim  is  directed,  or  by  resting  them 
on  a  stone,  when  they  fight  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  their  usual  me- 
thod in  battle. 
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IT  was  not  without  reason  that  Ba- 
con asserted  that  time  was  the  great- 
est of  all  innovators;  and  the  maxim 
is  not  so  trite,  but  that  its  truth  and 
importance  are  continually  brought 
back  to  the  observation  of  the  most 
inconsiderate  observer  of  public 
events.  Forty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  we  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  observation  of  human  affairs,  and 
we  have  never  ceased  to  keep  our 
eyes  upon  their  changes  down  to  the 
present  time.  Nevertheless,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  commencement, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, brief  as  it  is,  when  compared 
to  the  lifetime  of  nations,  is  so  pro- 
digious, that  it  looks  as  if  our  infancy 
had  been  passed  in  one  age,  our 
manhood  in  a  second,  aud  our  old 
age  iu  a  third. 

In  January,  1794,  Great  Britain 
was  beholding,  with  nearly  unani- 
mous horror  and  detestation,  the 
first  fruits  of  popular  usurpation,  in 
the  Refcn  of  Terror,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Robespierre.  The  dreadful 
spectacle  of  blood  streaming  in  tor 
rents  from  the  scaffold,  of  religion 
overturned,  aud  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son in  her  place — of  a  Monarch 
•butchered,  and  a  nation  decimated 
— revolted  all  the  best  feelings  of  the 
English  character,  aud  in  all,  save  a 
few  callous  and  insensible  Republi- 
cans, whose  hearts  were  as  hard  as 
the  nether  millstone,  produced  a 
powerful  reaction  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  At  that  time 
the  British  nation  cordially  aud  ge- 
nerally supported  the  principles  of 
Mr  Pitt's  government;  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  general,  divided  260  to 
40 ;  the  House  of  Lords  80  to  7,  in 
his  favour;  and  even  Mr  Burke, 
whose  prophetic  eye  and  ardent  tem- 
perament led  him  rather  to  exagge- 
rate than  undervalue  the  public  dan- 
ger, only  estimated  the  hardened 
irreclaimable  Jacobins  iu  Great  Bri- 
tain at  80,000  persons.*  The  aristo- 
cracy boldly  led  the  van,  and  the 
people  cordially  followed  their  ban- 


ners, having  abated  nothing  of  their 
love  of  freedom,  but  learned  nothing 
of  the  desire  for  revolution. 

Ten  years  elapsed,  and  what  was 
the  next  aspect  which  the  island  ex- 
hibited? It  was  completely  filled 
with  volunteers;  patriotic  spirit,mar- 
tial  zeal,  burned  deep  and  strong 
through  its  millions;  twelve  hundred 
thousand  men  were  in  arms,  watch- 
ing with  anxious  eyes  the  forces  of 
Napoleon,  arrayed  on  the  heights  of 
Boulogne,  and  preparing  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  Caesar  in  the  invasion 
of  Britaiu.  The  heartburnings  which 
had  arisen  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  the  Gallican  spirit  which  had 
at  the  outset  detached  a  small  portion 
of  our  people  from  their  country,  the 
divisions  which  had  existed  as  to  the 
policy  of  continuing  the  contest,  had 
almost  disappeared.  The  enormity 
of  the  danger,  the  intensity  of  the 
enmity  of  Napoleon  at  this  country, 
the  evident  hopelessness  of  conclu- 
ding a  lasting  peace  with  so  invete- 
rate a  foe,  had  united  all  classes  in  a 
cordial  and  generous  love  of  their 
country.  Then  were  developed  those 
elevated  feelings  and  noble  deter- 
minations which  made  the  nation 
disdain  to  submit — which  prompted 
even  Mr  Fox  to  nail  her  colours  to 
the  mast,  and  preserved  the  British 
empire,  brave  and  dauntless,  amidst 
the  wreck  of  surrounding  states,  and 
the  crash  of  the  greatest  empires  in 
Europe. 

Ten  additional  years  rolled  on,  and 
another  generation  had  risen  to  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  Still  more 
exhilarating  was  the  prospect  which 
then  appeared.  The  crisis  of  Europe 
was  over ;  the  Imperial  Legions 
whitened  with  their  bones  the  holds 
of  Spain,  or  lay  stiff  and  unburied 
amidst  the  snows  of  Russia — l-'fflavit 
Dtus  tt  dissipantur.  The  navy  of 
France  had  long  since  ceased  to  dis- 
quiet England;  it  had  disappeared 
from  the  ocean  since  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Trafalgar,  and  the  impotent 
rage  of  the  imperial  despot  had 
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burled  his  forces  against  the  barriers 
of  nature,  and  struck  himself  to  the 
earth  in  the  recoil.  The  conflagra- 
tion of  Moscow  had  hardly  ceased  to 
redden  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  civi- 
lized world  yet  resounded  with  the 
cannonade  of  Leipsic ;  the  alliances 
of  fear,  the  submission  of  necessity 
had  disappeared ;  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  from  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  crusading  warriors  came 
forth  to  the  fight;  and  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  joyous  inhabitants  of 
Albion  were  celebrating  the  close  of 
a  year  of  unexampled  glory,  the 
Rhine  was  covered  by  innumerable 
boats  conveying  to  the  Gallic  shore 
the  avengers  of  European  freedom.* 
Another  period  went  round,  and 
the  world  exhibited  a  very  different 
aspect.  In  January,  1824,  a  profound 
peace  had  subsisted  for  nine  years, 
and  the  nation  was  enjoying  in 
fancied  security  the  fruits  of  its 
labours.  Commercial  wealth  had 
spread  to  an  unexampled  extent ; 
private  opulence  seemed  unbound- 
ed ;  our  manufacturing  cities  re- 
sounded with  the  din  of  busy  work- 
men ;  our  harbours  were  crowded 
y  with  the  masts  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise ;  the  ocean  was  whitened  by 
the  sails  of  our  fleets;  the  rich  were 
affluent  and  prosperous — the  poor 
industrious  and  contented.  Every 
city  was  teeming  with  inhabitants, 
and  resplendent  with  the  animating 
progress  of  architectural  decoration. 
Every  waste  was  waving  with  corn, 
or  dotted  by  innumerable  flocks; 
financial  difficulties  seemed  to  have 
disappeared ;  every  returning  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  brought  with 
it  the  alluring  prospect  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  and  an  increase  of 
income ;  the  strongest  heads  were 
swept  away  by  the  unparalleled 
flood  of  prosperity,  and  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  declared  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  that  "  human 
imagination  itself  could  affix  no 
limits  to  the  progress  of  British 
prosperity,  opulence,  and  power." 
The  administration  was  the  most 
popular  that  ever  existed;  the  oppo- 
sition had  disappeared  or  were 
blended  with  the  ministerial  party  j 
and  the  British  youth,  issuing  from 
this  prosperous  island,  overspread 
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the  continental  states,  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  of  knovvledg'e,  or 
of  taste. 

But  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland  has 
begun  one  of  its  anthems  with  the 
words : 

"  Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  woe, 
Oh  man  of  woman  born  !" 

In  what  state  does  the  fifth  period 
of  ten  years  open  to  the  British  em- 
pire? Alas!  scarce  were  the  joyous 
accents  fled — hardly  had  the  voice 
of  ministerial  congratulation  ceased 
— when  swift,  and  unerring,  the  De- 
stroyer came.  The  terrible  cata- 
strophe of  December,  1825,  arrived ; 
mercantile  credit  received  an  un- 
paralleled shock — distress,  anxiety, 
and  suspense,  prevailed  through  the 
land ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  public 
suffering,  Faction  reared  again  its 
hydra  head,  and  pursued  with  in- 
creased zeal  its  destructive  course. 
One  after  another,  all  the  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution  were  surrender- 
ed to  procure  a  temporary  respite 
from  the  anarchical  party.  The  Pro- 
testant constitution,  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  were  successively 
abandoned;  and,  at  length,  a  despe- 
rate and  reckless  faction  got  posses- 
sion of  the  helm,  and,  wielding  the 
whole  force  of  the  prerogative  to 
support  the  advances  of  revolution, 
succeeded  in  overturning  the  consti- 
tution. In  what  a  state  has  the  Bri- 
tish empire  been  ever  since  that  dis- 
astrous epoch;  and  what  are  the 
prospects  which,  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1834,  open  upon  her  people  ? 
Distrust  and  anxiety  universally  dif- 
fused— every  profession  and  occu- 
pation suffering,  and  preparing  to 
suffer — the  lower  orders  roused  in- 
to general  and  fearful  activity — the 
higher  lulled  into  a  desponding  and 
hopeless  calm — the  bulwarks  of  the 
constitution,  the  securities  against 
spoliation,  completely  swept  away — 
and  all  the  mighty  interests  of  the 
empire  laid  open  to  the  caprice  and 
the  invasion  of  a  reckless  revolution* 
ary  faction,  driving  before  them  a 
weak  and  vacillating  administra- 
tion. Such  is  the  sad  termination, 
so  far  as  time  has  yet  advanced,  of 
this  glorious  and  animated  era,  and 


*  Plucber  and  Schwartzenberg  crossed  the  Rhine  at  midnight,  Dec.  31,  1813, 
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the  prospects  which  that  gene- 
ration have  to  leave  to  their  children, 
wln»  received  from  their  fathers  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution ! 

The  worst  feature  of  the  times  is 
not  their  danger — enormous  as  that 
is  compared  to  any  which  has  yet 
preceded  them  in  the  history  of 
England.  It  is  the  public  despon- 
dency which  is  the  most  alarming 
cirru instance;  the  absence  of  one 
cheering  ray  in  any  quarter  of  the 
heavens;  the  sullen  apathy  with 
which  all  the  better  classes  now 
abandon  any  interference  in  public 
affairs,  and  resign  themselves  to  a 
fate  which,  how  calamitous  soever, 
they  seejn  to  regard  as  inevitable. 
"When  we  contrast  this  universal  and 
desperate  apathy,  with  the  vigorous 
and  united  efforts  which  the  holders 
of  property  all  made  to  resist  the 
approaches  of  anarchy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  heroic  struggle  which 
they  maintained  against  the  imperial 
despot  who  wielded  its  power,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask,  Are  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen  the  same 
race  as  their  fathers  ? — do  we  live  in 
the  same  age  of  the  world  ? — or  have 
we  been  transported  from  the  era  of 
Scipio  and  Fabius  to  that  of  Marius 
and  Caesar  ? 

If  this  extraordinary  coexistence 
of  the  greatest  apprehension,  with 
the  most  invincible  apathy,  is  traced 
to  its  source,  it  will  be  found  to 
arise  entirely  from  the  belief  gene- 
rally diffused  among  all  persons  of 
reflection  or  information,  that  su- 
preme power  has  now  passed  into 
other  hands,  whose  incompetence  to 
exercise  it  is  only  equalled  by  the  te- 
nacity with  which  they  will  retain 
it  It  is  the  general,  the  melancholy 
belief,  in  this  lamentable  change, 
which  paralyses  every  attempt  at 
exertion,  and  depresses  every  effort 
of  patriotic  feeling.  The  prostration 
of  the  better  classes  :  of  all  possess- 
ed either  of  knowledge  or  property, 
is  now  forcibly  brought  before  their 
not  only  in  great  political 
Struggles,  but  the  most  trivial  and 
ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The  great 
wave  of  democracy  has  not  only 
broken  down  the  barrier  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  it  has  rushed  into  every 
corner  and  crevice  of  the  state. 
Every  thing  is  apparently  yielding  to 


its  fury;  every  office,  every  situa- 
tion, every  power,  has  become,  or  is 
becoming,  the  object  of  low  intrigue 
and  democratic  contention ;  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  ere 
long  all  the  institutions  of  learning, 
charity,  authority,  and  religion,  will 
be  prostrated  before  the  ambition  of 
an  insatiable  revolutionary  faction, 
wielding  the  energies  of  a  misguided 
and  infatuated  people. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  these  bad 
effects  are  owing  merely  to  the  late 
changes  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Revolution  of  1832  was  itself  the 
result  of  many  concurring  causes. 
It  is  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  as 
the  origin  of  evil,  as  the  effect  of 
evil  already  existing;  not  so  much 
as  the  beginning  of  malady,  as  the 
symptom  of  a  constitution  already 
diseased  from  previous  causes.  In- 
sane as  was  the  conduct,  reckless 
the  ambition,  unpardonable  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Whigs  in  urging  on  that 
great  convulsion,  the  seeds  of  disor- 
der which  they  sowed  with  so  un- 
sparing a  hand,  could  not  have  come 
to  maturity,  if  the  soil  had  not  been 
prepared  for  their  reception.  In 
any  former  period  of  English  his- 
tory since  the  Revolution,  an  admi- 
nistration, which  should  have  ven- 
tured to  bring  forward  such  a  mea- 
sure, would  have  been  instantly 
hurled  from  the  helm,  amidst  the 
general  applause  of  the  nation. 

In  investigating  the  causes  which 
had  previously  prepared  the  nation 
for  the  prodigious  change  which  our 
rulers  nave  effected,  there  is  one 
which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  pro- 
minent, and  to  which  sufficient  at- 
tention has  not  hitherto  been  paid 
in  any  discussions  on  the  subject; 
and  that  is  the  separation  which  had 
insensibly  grown  up  during  the  last 
thirty  years  between  the  higher  or- 
ders of  the  Aristocracy,  and  the 
middling  ranks  by  whom  they  were 
surroundfed.  If  the  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  a  complaint  is  the  first 
step  towards  its  cure,  the  conside- 
ration of  this  subject  must  appear  to 
be  a  matter  of  vital  importance  at 
this  time,  in  order  to  unfold  the 
means  of  stemming,  if  any  thing  hu- 
man can  indeed  stem  the  farther 
progress  of  disaster. 

That  the  higher  ranks— understand- 
ing by  that  term  the  class  of  con- 
siderable proprietors,  of  whatever 
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political  opinions  or  party — cannot 
of  themselves,  without  external  aid, 
resist  the  attacks  of  their  inferiors, 
is  evident  from  the  consideration, 
that  they  are  not  one  in  a  hundred 
amongst  them.  How  then  has  it 
happened, that  they  have  so  long,  and 
in  so  many  countries,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  ascendency  due  to 
property  in  every  well-regulated 
state,  notwithstanding  all  the  jea- 
lousy which  the  prospect  of  their 
opulence  must  have  occasioned  ? 
Simply  by  awakening  the  affections 
and  supporting  the  interests  of  their 
inferiors :  by  mingling  with  their 
amusements,  and  taking  a  share  in 
their  desires,  and  sympathizing  with 
their  wishes;  by  throwing  down  the 
unseen  but  hateful  barrier  which  se- 
parates the  noblesse  from  the  tiers 
etat,  and  making  the  people  feel  that 
they  would  lose  not  merely  their  su- 
periors, but  their  protectors  and 
friends,  if  the  Aristocracy  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  English  have,  in  every  age,  as 
Mr  Burke  observes,  been  remarkable 
for  their  love  of  freedom,  but  never 
till  recently  actuated  by  the  passion 
for-  equality :  they  were  extremely 
solicitous  that  the  public  liberties 
should  be  maintained,  but  they  had 
no  wish  that  the  order  of  society 
should  be  subverted  in  the  struggle, 
or  the  privates  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  officers,  in  combating  the  common 
enemy.  They  went  forth  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  Crown,  in 
the  natural  order  of  society,  headed 
by  their  landlords,  their  magistrates, 
or  their  leading  citizens,  and  when 
the  victory  was  gained,  fell  back  to 
the  same  state  of  established  and  well- 
regulated  organization.  Even  during 
the  democratic  fervour  of  the  great 
Rebellion,  the  same  order  was  pre- 
served :  the  popular  orators  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  the  great 
landed  proprietors  in  the  counties ; 
the  popular  leaders  in  the  cities,  the 
most  wealthy  and  respected  of  the 
burghers.  In  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  Church  took 
the  lead ;  the  public  ferment  began 
when  the  seven  Bishops  were  taken 
to  the  Tower,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Crown  was  effected,  not  by  a 
popular  tumult,  but  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  debating  with  becoming 
deliberation,  and  for  fourteen  days 
together,  a  great  public  innovation. 
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Even  as  late  as  1784,  this  hereditary 
and  inherent  character  remained  un- 
impaired; the  good  sense  and  natu- 
ral sagacity  of  the  English  people 
triumphed  over  the  efforts  of  faction 
striving  to  seduce  them ;  and  when 
the  Whigs,  prostituting  the  names  of 
liberty  and  freedom,  sought  to  en- 
chain the  Crown  and  the  nation  in 
the  fetters  of  Oriental  servitude,  the 
nation,  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
sovereign,  indignantly  chased  them 
from  the  helm. 

It  is  in  vain  to  conceal,  however, 
that  times  in  this  respect  are  now 
essentially  changed.  The  present 
convulsion  is  less  directed  against 
the  Crown  than  the  Aristocracy: 
what  is  complained  of,  is  not  the 
weight  of  the  prerogative,  but  the 
usurpation  of  an  Oligarchy.  No  man 
is  now  foolish  enough  to  assert,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  "  has  in- 
creased, is  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished ;"  the  popular  outcry 
which  carried  through  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1 832,  is  that "  the  influence  of 
the  Peers  has  increased,  is  increa- 
sing, and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
The  character  of  the  public  discon- 
tents has  entirely  changed  within  the 
last  forty  years  :  the  people  now  re- 
gard the  Aristocracy,  not  as  their 
friends,  but  their  enemies,  not  their 
protectors,  but  oppressors ;  and  ac- 
cept a  portion  of  them  as  their  lead- 
ers only  so  long  as  with  insane  blind- 
ness they  stand  up  against  the  in- 
terests of  "  their  order,"  and  lend 
the  sanction  of  their  name,  and  the 
weight  of  their  talents,  to  principles 
tending  to  sweep  away  all  the  dis- 
tinctions of  society,  and  all  the  bul- 
warks of  freedom.  This  is  by  far 
the  worst  symptom  of  the  times ;  it 
is  a  feature  unknown  in  the  former 
history  of  England,  save  during  the 
frenzy  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  ; 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  genuine  demo- 
cratic poison  is  at  work  amongst  us, 
and  that  our  people  have  tasted  of  the 
fruits,  not  merely  of  British  freedom, 
but  French  equality. 

Numerous  are  the  causes  which 
have  conspired  to  bring  about  this 
alarming  change.  The  vast  increase 
of  our  manufacturing  towns,  whose 
wealth  and  population  have  more 
than  tripled  in  the  last  forty  years  ; 
the  natural  progress  of  opulence, 
which  has  increased  the  desire  for 
political  power  among  the  middling 
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ranks;  the  spread  of  education, 
which  has  exposed  a  multitude,  tea- 
fold  increased,  to  the  influence  of 
political  passion  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, have  all  contributed  to  produce 
the  lamentable  result.  But  power- 
ful as  has  been  the  influence  of  these 
causes,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  would  have  been  adequate 
to  overturn  the  English  Constitution, 
if  they  had  not  found  a  ready  co- 
operator  in  the  conduct  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy itself;  if  the  nobility  and 
great  landed  proprietors,  when  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  had 
not  acted  with  a  degree  of  blindness 
which  doubled  the  strength  of  their 
adversaries,  and  confounded  the 
efforts  of  their  friends. 

"  Great  as  were  the  evils,  crying 
the  abuses  of  France,"  says  a  Royal- 
ist writer,  whose  works  Mr  Burke 
said  posterity  will  class  with  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  "  it  was  not  they 
which  brought  about  the  Revolu- 
tion. Insult  is  more  keenly  resent- 
ed than  injury :  it  was  neither  the 
Taille  nor  the  Vingtiemes,  nor  the 
Corvees,  nor  the  Lettres  de  Cachet, 
nor  the  Tithes,  nor  the  Feudal  Ser- 
vices, which  occasioned  the  convul- 
sion :  the  prestige  of  the  nobility 
alone  had  this  effect."  *  The  same 
cause,  we  grieve  to  say,  has  had  too 
much  influence  in  producing  the 
discontents  of  the  present  time;  in 
inducing  the  impatience  of  supe- 
riority, which  forms  so  leading  a 
feature  in  the  social  convulsion  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  are  now 
placed ;  in  substituting  for  the  old 
English  love  of  freedom  the  modern 
French  passion  for  equality.  And 
it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that 
at  the  very  period  when  the  changes 
of  time  were  shaking  the  foundations 
of  aristocratic  influence,  their  own 
conduct  and  manners  have  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  throw  the  weight  which 
should  have  supported,  into  the  ranks 
which  are  to  destroy  them. 

It  is  observed  in  one  of  the  re- 
cent fashionable  novels,  which,  like 
straws,  shew  how  the  wind  sets,  that 
the  institution  of  Almacks  has  bad 
more  influence  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed in  bringing  about  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  observation  is  perfectly 


just,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  in 
the  sense  which  the  aristocratic  no- 
velist intended.  In  truth,  the  ex- 
clusive system,  which,  emanating 
from  that  centre,  has  now,  like  a 
leprosy,  overspread  the  land,  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  that  pro- 
found hatred  at  the  Aristocracy, 
which  distinguishes  the  present  from 
any  other  popular  convulsion  in 
English  history.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  the  line  drawn  by  the  Exclu- 
sives  is  attended  with  no  practical 
or  substantial  grievance ;  that  all 
offices  are  open  to  talent;  that  a 
Chancellor, raised  from  the  middling 
or  lower  orders,  is  constantly  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Peerage ; 
and  that,  having  conceded  so  much 
to  the  interests  and  ambition  of  their 
inferiors,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
select  their  companions  and  their 
society  for  themselves.  All  that  is 
perfectly  true  ;  but  it  is  as  nothing, 
as  long  as  Mordecai  the  Jew  sits  at 
the  King's  gate.  The  exclusive  sys- 
tem is  felt  as  an  insult,  if  not  as  an 
injury  :  human  weakness  proves  that 
it  is  no  answer  to  conscious  worth, 
talent,  and  elegance  in  the  middling 
orders,  to  say  that  every  office  is 
open  to  their  ambition,  if  they  are 
excluded  from  a  society  to  which  they 
are  attached  both  by  principle  and 
inclination.  Men  of  fortune,  talent, 
and  information,  in  the  class  of  gen- 
tlemen, feel  the  injustice  of  that  in- 
vidious line,  which  the  exclusive 
system  has  drawn  between  them  and 
their  superiors  in  rank,  but  their 
equals  in  birth,  and  their  inferiors, 
possibly,  in  every  elegant  or  useful 
acquirement.  They  will  not  submit 
to  it  in  silence  :  they  resent  it  as  a 
slight  on  themselves,  their  character, 
their  station,  and  their  families,  and 
fall,  in  consequence,  an  easy  prey  to 
the  ambitious  leaders,  or  factious 
demagogues,  who  represent  the  very 
existence  of  the  Aristocracy  as  a 
social  grievance,  and  combination 
against  their  power  as  the  first  of 
political  duties. 

The  exclusive  system  would  have 
been  no  inconsiderable  evil,  if  it  had 
been  confined  to  London;  but  spread- 
ing as  it  has  done  through  every 
county  in  the  kingdom,  it  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  weaken  the 
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natural  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
over  their  natural  supporters,— their 
neighbours,  friends,  and  tenantry  in 
the  country.  You  hear  that  a  po- 
litical contest  is  likely  to  begin,  or 
has  begun  in  a  county;  that  the 
conservative  family  in  possession 
of  the  representation  is  sure  to  be 
hard  run,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
greatest  exertions  can  prevent  one 
or  both  the  seats  from  slipping 
from  their  hands ;  you  hear,  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  house  is  con- 
stantly full  of  company,  and  that 
every  species  of  gaiety  and  amuse- 
ment is  continually  going  forward. 
You,  of  course,imagine  that  the  coun- 
ty gentlemen,  who  are  to  uphold  the 
aristocratic  influence,  are  frequently 
invited,  and  that  the  party  whose 
support  is  requisite  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  contest,  is  on  cordial 
and  intimate  terms  with  its  head. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  county  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  same  interest,  are  hard- 
ly ever  asked  to  cross  the  threshold, 
or,  if  they  are,  it  is  to  attend  an  an- 
nual ball,  or  some  great  assembly, 
where  they  are  all  classed  together, 
like  the  peasantry  admitted  on  cer- 
tain public  days  to  walk  through  the 
Park.  The  company  who  compose 
the  continual  round  of  gaiety  at  the 
great  chateau,  are  a  totally  different 
set.  They  consist  too  often  of  fox- 
hunters  and  sycophants,  whiskered 
dandies,  or  scarlet-pantalooned  hus- 
sars, the  elegantes  of  Almacks,  and 
the  loungers  of  St  James's  Street 
clubs.  If  any  of  the  "natives"  are 
admitted,  it  is  such  as  by  their  accom- 
plishments or  skill  in  flattery  will  con- 
descend to  make  themselves  useful 
to  the  exclusive  circle.  A  few  ladies 
of  a  certain  age,  who  may  be  ser- 
viceable in  playing  quadrilles  or 
waltzes  on  the  piano,  and  can  occa- 
sionally at  a  push  stand  up  them- 
selves; who  flatter  the  mothers  and 
aunts  by  repeating  the  compliments 
they  hear  paid  by  the  young  eligibles 
to  their  nieces  and  daughters ;  a  few 
talented  and  travelled  young  men, 
who  fill  the  right  honourables'  al- 
bums with  their  drawings,  sing  duets 
with  them  at  the  piano,  attend  them  in 
their  rides  in  default  of  better  beaux, 
dance  with  them  at  balls,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  end,  may  illustrate  the  truth  of 
Addison's  saying,"  that  when  nothing 
better  can  be  done,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  turning  a  shoeing-hom  into 
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a  shoe  ;"  a  few  fox-hunting  squires,  '< 
who  follow  the  leading  star  after  the 
hounds,  flatter  his  vanity,  and  drink 
his  claret.  Such  is  the  society  which, 
in  too  many  of  the  great  houses  of 
the  kingdom,  forms  the  only  addi- 
tion which  the  class  of  gentry  af- 
ford to  the  exclusive  circle,  to  enter 
which  is  the  vain  object  of  plebeian 
ambition,  and  to  keep  the  vulgar  out 
of  which  is  the  universal  end  of  aris- 
tocratic pride. 

The  exclusives  not  only  keep  en- 
tirely aloof  from  their  natural  sup- 
porters and  friends  in  their  own 
counties  and  vicinity,  but  they  ge- 
nerally associate  with  each  other 
alone  in  migrations  from  province 
to  province.  is  there  a  battue 
given,  or  a  select  party  held  in  any 
of  the  great  houses  of  the  king- 
dom, the  persons  who  are  admit- 
ted to  share  iii  its  delights  are  none 
of  their  natural  supporters,  but 
the  exclusives  from  other  and  dis- 
tant counties ;  and  they  in  their  turn 
return  the  compliment  by  inviting 
the  grandee  from  their  own  distant 
place  to  a  similar  reunion  of  rank 
and  fashion.  Wherever  you  go,  it 
is  Almacks  and  St  James's  Street ; 
the  coterie  of  a  few  London  draw- 
ingrooms  which  are  assembled. 
The  great  and  fashionable  travel  in 
England  from  one  great  house  to  an- 
other, from  the  earl  of  this  to  the 
duke  of  that,  and  know  as  little  of 
either  the  people  or  the  gentry  of 
their  own  county,  as  they  do  of  those 
in  the  Continental  states  through 
which  they  pass  in  their  travelling 
carriages  -  and  -  four.  Amusement, 
field-sports,  and  exclusive  society, 
seem  the  great  objects  in  life  to 
numbers  whose  talents,  knowledge, 
and  principles,  fit  them  for  better 
things.  Is  there  an  assembly  of  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Peers  and 
Commons  at  a  chateau  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  uninformed  many  ima- 
gine, that  some  great  national  object 
is  in  view,  and  that  it  is  to  save  the 
empire  that  so  great  a  concourse  of 
rank  and  talent  is  brought  together ; 
it  is,  unfortunately,  frequently  but 
to  beat  a  preserve  for  pheasants  and 
woodcocks,  or  give  eclat  to  the  in- 
troduction of  some  debutante  of  fa- 
shion into  the  gay  world. 

If  we  lived  in  ordinary  times, 
these  foibles  of  the  age  would  form 
the  fit  subject  of  the  novelist's  pencil 
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1  or  the  poet's  satire ;  but  connected 
aa  they  are  with  great  and  disastrous 
public  consequences,  and  calculated 
as  they  appear  to  be  to  snap  asun- 
der the  last  links  which  unite  the 
Aristocracy  to  the  party  inclined  to 
support  them  among  the  Commons, 
they  assume  a  graver  aspect,  and 
become  well  worthy  of  the  consider- 
ation  of  all  who  look  forward  to  the 
means  by  which  the  progress  of 
disaster  may  yet  be  stemmed.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceal  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
landholders,  and  of  the  Aristocracy, 
has  signally  declined  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  it  is  as  impossible 
to  deny  that  it  has  declined  very 
much  in  consequence  of  their  own 
conduct.  Formerly  the  great  fami- 
lies lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  upon  their  estates,  and  opened 
their  magnificent  mansions  to  all 
their  neighbours  and  friends  with 
whom  they  were  thrown  in  contact, 
either  by  situation,  occupation,  or 
similarity  of  tastes.  The  young  men 
of  talent  in  their  trinity  looked 
to  these  palaces  as  the  centre  of 
their  promotion,  and  the  great  object 
of  their  ambition ;  and  the  families 
in  the  county  were  linked  to  them, 
not  merely  by  similarity  of  feeling 
and  principle,  but  the  recollection  of 
happiness  experienced,  and  favours 
conferred,  and  distinction  received, 
under  their  roof.  It  was  this  mys- 
terious compound  of  gratitude,  ad- 
miration, and  flattered  ambition, 
which  produced  the  influence  of  the 
great  families,  and  threw  over  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  body  of  sub- 
ordinate landholders,  those  silken 
chains  which  bound  them  to  the 
Conservative  side,  and  the  cause  of 
order,  as  firmly  as  the  honour  and 
the  attachments  of  feudal  power. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  The 
landed  proprietors  know  little  of 
the  great  houses  which  are  dotted 
through  their  counties;  they  sel- 
dom enter  their  gates;  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  are  strangers  to  their  in- 
mates; they  are  envious  of,  because 
they  are  excluded  from,  their  supe- 
riors' enjoyments.  Not  one  in  ten  of 
the  middling  classes  even  know  them 
by  sight.  The  secluded  and  exclu- 
sive Aristocratic  families  frequent- 
ly lead  a  luxurious,  indolent  life, 
associating  solely  with  each  other, 
studiously  keeping  their  neighbours 


at  a  distance,  and  knowing  as  little 
of  the  people,  whose  support  is  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  their  own  es- 
tates or  honours  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Radicals,  as  they  do  of  the 
Kalmucs  or  Hindoos.  The  excita- 
tion of  foxhunting,  the  whirl  of  dis- 
sipation, the  attractions  of  the  opera, 
the  «oirees  of  the  exclusives,  the 
country  parties  of  the  great,  occupy 
them  as  entirely  as  if  no  danger 
threatened  them  and  their  country ; 
as  if  no  Reform  Bill  had  transferred 
to  impassioned  millions,  guided  by 
ambitious  hundreds,  the  influence 
which  should  be  centred  in  those 
whose  measures  are  steadied  by  the 
possession  of  property;  as  if  the  evil 
days  were  not  fast  approaching,  and 
the  dagger  was  not  at  every  honest 
man's  throat.  They  appear  abso- 
lutely blind  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, even  when  their  more  clear- 
sighted inferiors  have  almost  lost 
hope ;  too  many  of  them  will  be 
feasting  like  Belshazzar,  when  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  is  before 
them  in  characters  of  fire ;  they  will 
be  marrying  and.giving  in  marriage, 
when  the  Deluge  is  at  band. 

We  have  no  individuals  in  view  in 
these  remarks.  Some  bright  excep- 
tions to  them  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  most  elevated 
stations.  Illustrations  of  their  truth 
may  be  found,  we  fear,  almost  in 
every  county  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
with  classes  of  society,  and  general 
habits,  not  individual  men,  that  the 
political  observer  is  concerned. 

It  is  the  more  melancholy  to  see 
the  influence  of  the  Aristocracy  gli- 
ding away  from  beneath  their  feet  in 
consequence  of  their  own  thought- 
lessness and  folly,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  they  really  possess  within 
themselves  talent,  energy,  and  infor- 
mation perfectly  sufficient,  if  proper- 
ly directed,  to  place  them  at  once  at 
the  head  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
that  is,  the  holders  of  property 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  in 
vain  to  deny,  that  the  talents  of  the 
Peerage  are  of  the  very  first  order  : 
the  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Re- 
form Bill  placed  that  beyond  a  doubt. 
There  is  more  statesmanlike  re- 
flection, more  elaborate  information, 
more  valuable  argument,  more  pro- 
fuund  views,  more  enrhaining  elo- 
quence in  one  debate  of  the  House  of 
Peers  than,  in  twenty  of  the  Com- 
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mons  since  the  recent  change  in  its 
composition.  The  Radicals,  after 
all  their  boasting,  have  not  produced 
one  new  orator  or  statesman  of  dis- 
tinction out  of  the  hundred  and  thirty 
seats  which  they  have  gained  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Stephens.  The  bones 
and  sinews  of  Old  England,  her  or- 
naments in  peace  and  her  leaders  in 
war,  are  still  to  be  found  in  her  Aris- 
tocratic families  :  plebeian  talent  fur- 
nishes frequent  and  invaluable  as- 
sistance, and  is  indispensable  as  a 
perpetual  stimulant;  but  the  weight 
of  the  conflict  yet  falls  on  the  patri- 
cian blood. 

What  is  equally  important,  the 
taste  and  habits  of  the  people  are 
still  essentially  Aristocratic,  and  they 
are  more  accessible  to  flattery  and 
influence  from  that  side  than  any 
other.  This  must  be  obvious  to  the 
most  careless  observer.  There  is 
hardly  a  Radical  in  the  kingdom  who 
is  not  open  to  influence  from  that 
quarter.  The  transports  of  Repub- 
licanism, proof  against  every  consi- 
deration of  wisdom  or  prudence,  will 
often  melt  away  under  the  rays  of 
fashion.  In  truth,  the  passion  of  the 
middling  ranks  for  notice  from  the 
nobility,  for  admission  into  their 
circles,  and  even  a  bow  or  a  smile 
from  their  leading  characters,  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous,  and  is  one  of  the 
features  of  our  political  situation, 
which  most  excites  the  astonishment 
of  foreigners.  One  convincing  proof 
of  the  amazing  extent  of  this  passion 
may  be  found  in  the  multitude  and 
success  of  the  novels  purporting  to 
portray  the  manners  of  the  great 
which  have  recently  issued  from  the 
press  ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  devoured,  not  merely  by  the 
higher  circles,  but  the  inferior  grades 
in  society;  not  only  by  right  honour- 
ables  and  lords,  but  haberdashers' 
youths  and  milliners'  apprentices. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  to  eman- 
cipate ourselves  from  our  feudal  re- 
collections and  Aristocratic  associa- 
tions; we  are  perpetually  thrown 
back  upon  them  in  every  department 
of  life,  and  every  walk  of  literature. 
The  poet,  the  painter,  the  novelist, 
the  historian,  know  the  influence  of 
these  feelings  in  all  their  attempts  to 
interest  or  charm  mankind;  and  if 
nothing  else  existed  to  bind  us  to  the 
olden  time,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
and  the  novels  of  Scott  would  for 
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ever  throw  over  the  mind  of  yout'i 
unseen  chains,  more  powerful  than 
all  the  stings  of  envy,  or  all  the  al- 
lurements of  ambition  in  after  life. 

But  let  the  higher  orders  beware, 
and  take  counsel  in  time.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  are  still  an  object  of 
admiration  to  the  middling  ranks  j 
in  proportion  as  their  society  or  no- 
tice is  still  courted — is  the  depth  of 
the  feeling  of  animosity  and  hatred 
which  may  be  engendered,  if  the  ex- 
clusive system  is  carried  too  far. — 
Love  and  admiration  are  allied,  not  to 
lukewarmness  and  carelessness,  but 
hatred  and  jealousy.  The  transition 
is  easy  from  preference  to  animosity, 
but  hardly  possible  to  indifference. 
It  was  the  sight  of  a  bar  which  they 
could  not  pass  which  excited  the 
universal  enmity  of  the  French  tiers 
etut  to  their  noblesse.  Let  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  beware  lest  the  exclu- 
sive system  may  engender  a  feeling 
of  dislike  as  general,  and  animosity 
as  profound,  as  that  which  destroyed 
their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel.  The  times  are  gone  by, 
when  they  can  expect  to  receive  re- 
spect, and  command  influence,  inde- 
pendently of  personal  conduct  and 
exertion  ; — the  tiers  etat  do  not  now 
await  the  mandates  of  their  so- 
vereign on  their  kae^es ;  the  Com- 
mons do  not  begin  their  petitions 
with  "  For  God's  sake,  and  as  an  act 
of  mercy."  Fierce  and  pitiless,  loud 
and  long  the  blasts  of  Revolution  are 
sweeping  over  the  land.  Let  them 
seek  shelter  in  the  arms  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, or  they  will  be  speedily 
overwhelmed  by  their  fury. 

The  great  body  of  the  middling 
ranks — of  the  holders  of  property  of 
whatever  description,  whether  they 
call  themselves  Whigs  or  Tories,  are 
now  inclined  to  Conservative  prin- 
ciples. It  is  impossible  to  attend 
any  public  assembly,  where  the  re- 
spectable classes  are  brought  to- 
gether, without  being  sensible  of  this 
fact.  But  unless  they  are  connected 
with,  and  cordially  act  with  the  Aris- 
tocracy, all  their  efforts  will  be  of 
no  avail.  Their  exertions,  insulated 
and  unconnected,  will  be  shattered 
by  the  compact  and  well-drilled  pha- 
lanx of  their  adversaries.  The  hold- 
ers of  property  must  now  be  united 
and  arrayed  under  the  great  proprie- 
tors in  their  respective  vicinities,  or 
all  is  lost.  But  how  are  they  to  be  so 
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Vni  ted  or  arrayed,  if  the  demon  of  Fa- 
shion has  drawn  an  impassable  line 
between  them — if  the  nubility,  shut  up 
in  their  castles,  and  living  only  with 
an  aristocratic  circle,  remain  in  per. 
feet  ignorance  of  the  wishes,  habits, 
or  interests  of  the  gentlemen  in  their 
neighbourhood  ;  and  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  visage  even  of  their  neigh- 
bouring potentate,  unless  they  catch 
a  glimpse  of  it  as  he  is  posting  in  his 
caleche-and-fourfromone  great  house 
to  another? — Is  it  thus  that  the  inti- 
mate knowledge,  the  perfect  ac- 
quaintance, is  to  be  formed,  which 
qualifies  men  to  stand  side  by  side 
in  an  arduous  conflict?  Is  it  by  a 
fastidious  pride,  a  cold  reserve,  a 
supercilious  or  condescending  eti- 
quette, that  the  attachment  of  the 
great  body  of  proprietors  is  to  be 
secured  ?  And  is  it  under  leaders 
whom  they  see  only  following  the 
foxhounds,  or  plunging  into  exclu- 
sive amusement,  that  the  weighty 
mass  of  the  middling  classes  can  be 
expected  to  enter  upon  a  contest,  in 
which  their  lives  or  estates  may  be 
at  stake  ? 

We  are  no  enemies  to  elegant  lie- 
unions  or  field-sports.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  immense  influence  which 
they  have  in  retaining  the  landed-pro- 
prietors on  their  estates,  and  linking 
them  with  their  neighbours  and  ten- 
ants, and  preventing  them  from  sink- 
ing into  the  degradation  of  the  Corao 
at  Milan,  or  the  Cassino  at  Florence. 
We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr  Burke, 
in  thinking  that  fox-hunting  is  one  of 
the  balances  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
that,  if  ever  it  is  abandoned,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lauded  proprietors  will 
be  as  much  impaired  as  their  charac- 
ter will  be  injured.  But  what  we 
maintain  to  be  hurtful  are  the  ex- 
clusive habits  and  enjoyments  of  the 
great.  Let  them  amuse  themselves 
as  much  as  they  please :  by  so  do- 
ing, they  will  increase  rather  than  di- 
minish their  influence,  if  they  share 
their  pleasures  with  those  who  sup- 
port their  political  power.  But  let 
them  not  imagine,  that  by  rigidly 
and  invariably  excluding  all  but  a 
limited  circle  from  their  hospitality, 
they  can  either  uphold  their  popula- 
rity, or  prevent  the  fall  of  their  influ- 
ence, or  prepare  the  State  to  go 
through  the  stormy  scenes  to  which 
the  ambition  of  the  Revolutionists,  we 
fear,  is  rapidly  conducting  us. 


What  then,  it  may  bo  asked,  i«  die 
conduct  which  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Aristocracy,  ln-th  U  higand  Tory, 
should  pursue,  if  their  past  habits 
have  tended  so  much  to  alienate 
them  from  the  middling  classes  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  They  must  throw 
themselves  upon  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  treat  them  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality,  engage  in  their 
undertakings,  join  in  their  amuse- 
ments, sympathize  with  their  inter- 
ests, manifest  indulgence  to  their 
foibles.  It  is  by  such  means  that  the 
affections  of  mankind,  in  every  age, 
have  been  secured :  what  madness, 
in  the  midst  of  a  common  danger,  to 
decline,  from  a  contemptible  feeling 
of  pride  or  etiquette,  a  recourse  to 
the  only  means  by  which  the  public 
calamities  can  be  averted  ! 

How  was  it  that  Napoleon  won 
the  affections  of  all  ranks  in  France, 
and  excited  that  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour,  which  led  them  to  sacrifice 
every  thing,  even  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  in  his  cause  ?  Was  it  by  a 
haughty  seclusion  and  reserve :  by 
living  only  with  his  compeers  in 
rank,  by  journeying  from  palace  to 
palace,  without  any  consider;  tion  of, 
or  intercourse  with,  the  subjects  upon 
whom  he  depended  for  support? 
No.  It  was  by  universal  affability 
and  condescension,  by  observing  and 
rewarding  merit,  however  low,  in 
whatever  grade  or  station ;  by  at- 
tending to  the  wishes,  and  consulting 
the  interest-',  and  gratifying  the 
desires  of  all  classes,  that  he  per- 
formed all  th  •  prodigies  of  his  reign, 
and  wielded  at  pleasure  the  energies 
of  eighty  millions  of  men.  Ask  the 
vieux  moustache,  the  veteran  of  the 
Pyramids  or  Austerlitz,  how  the  Em- 
peror won  the  affections  of  his  sol- 
diers ?  He  will  answer,  that  he  was 
indefatigable  in  attending  to  their 
wishes  ;  that  he  waa  occupied,  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolution  of  Empires, 
with  their  interests ;  that  he  mingled 
decrees  for  the  overthrow  of  Sove- 
reigns, with  regulations  for  their  ra- 
tions, their  dress,  their  provisions; 
that  be  often  shared  the  bivouac  of 
the  humblest  sentinel,  and  in  the 
midst  of  carnage,  wounds,  and  death, 
sought  out  merit  in  the  lowest  ranks, 
and  threw  the  radiance  of  imperial 
favour  over  the  bravery  even  of  the 
youngest  conscripts. 

How  did  it  happen  that  La, Yen- 
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dee  formed  so  glorious  an  exception 
to  the  rest  of  France,  and  kept  its 
faith  inviolate,  in  the  midst  of  civil 
defection  and  military  treachery,  and 
gained  victories  over  the  Republic 
greater  than  the  Kings  of  Europe 
were  able  to  effect  ?  It  was  because 
the  pride  and  corruption  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy had  not  penetrated  into  that 
secluded  province ;  because  no  ex- 
clusive system  there  prevailed ;  be- 
cause the  attractions  of  Paris  had 
not  drawn  its  nobility  from  their 
estates ;  because  they  were  still, 
what  they  ever  ought  to  be,  the 
friends,  the  patrons,  and  the  bene- 
factors of  the  people.  Ask  the  pea- 
sant of  the  Bocage,  why  he  is  still  a 
Royalist  in  his  heart;  why  he  took 
up  arms  against  an  almost  irresist- 
ible enemy,  and  sent  forth  his  sons 
and  brothers  to  the  fight,  and  main- 
tained the  struggle,  when  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe  had  abandoned  it 
in  despair  ?  He  will  answer,  that 
his  affections  are  all  centred  upon 
his  landlord ;  that  his  ancestors  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  his  race  for 
three  hundred  years;  that  he  has 
been  his  friend  in  prosperity,  and 
his  support  in  adversity ;  that  he 
shared  in  his  amusements,  and  sym- 
pathized with  his  sorrows,  and  par- 
ticipated in  his  interests ;  that  he 
rejoiced  with  him  when  he  rejoiced, 
and  wept  with  him  when  he  wept. 
— Such  are  the  principles  which 
bound  the  peasantry  of  La  Vendee 
to  their  landlords  and  the  cause  of 
order;  and  similar  conduct  will  ne- 
ver, to  the  end  of  time,  fail  in  pro- 
ducing similar  effects. 

It  is  no  doubt  important  that  the 
nobility  should  occasionally  come 
forward  and  take  the  lead  on  great 
public  occasions,  but  if  they  imme- 
diately relapse  into  their  indolent 
habits  and  exclusive  circle,  the  affec- 
tions of  the  gentry  and  the  peasantry 
will  not  be  secured.  The  vast  effect 
which  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
leading  nobility  have  had  when  they 
have  come  forward  on  any  public 
occasions,  at  dinners,  yeomanry 
meetings,  or  cattle  shows,  and  cor- 
dially united  with  the  gentry  and 
tenantry  of  the  country,  may  serve 
to  demonstrate  what  prodigious  ef- 
fects would  be  produced  if  these  im- 
portant but  insulated  acts  were  fol- 
lowed up  and  cemented  by  a  life  ha- 
bitually devoted  to  the  furtherance 
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of  the  same  patriotic  objects.  But 
the  effect  of  these  admirable  steps  is 
insensibly  weakened,  and  ultimately 
lost,  if,  the  moment  they  are  conclu- 
ded, the  nobility  rejoin  the  aristocra- 
tic set,  and  live  with  rtie  elegans  of  the 
metropolis,  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  gentlemen  and  education  of  the 
country.  Such  casual  and  passing 
efforts  have  some  effect,  but  no- 
thing comparable  to  what  might 
be  attained  by  more  sustained 
efforts ;  they  evince  a  feeling  of 
the  necessity  for  exertion,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  the  object  is  to  be  gained. 
It  is  by  cordially  and  sincerely 
uniting  with  the  gentlemen  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded  ;  by  selecting 
the  able,  the  worthy,  and  the  ac- 
complished, out  of  the  whole  classes 
in  their  vicinity,  whose  manners 
and  acquirements  fit  them  for  their 
society ;  by  drawing  the  vast,  in- 
telligent, and  powerful  body  of  the 
middling  ranks  towards  them,  by  the 
bonds  of  mutual  interest,  affection, 
and  gratitude,  that  that  cordial  co- 
operation of  all  the  respectable 
classes  can  alone  be  secured,,  which 
is  now  the  only  barrier  that  exists 
between  our  present  state  and  revo- 
lutionary anarchy. 

The  Conservative  part  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy, embracing  a  vast  majority 
of  all  that  is  great  and  good  and  illus- 
trious in  the  Peerage,  have  made 
memorable  and  noble  efforts  during 
these  trying  times.  If  it  had  been 
nothing  else,  the  very  act  of  staying 
at  home,  instead  of  flying  like  the 
French  noblesse,  from  the  danger  ; 
the  demonstration  they  have  afford- 
ed of  their  capacity  to  govern  by 
their  courage  and  moderation  in 
Council,  as  well  as  their  eloquence 
and  energy  in  debate;  the  utter  con- 
fusion to  which  they  have  put  the 
Revolutionary  party  by  the  vast  su- 
periority they  have  asserted  on  the 
great  theatre  of  Parliament  over  all 
that  the  democratic  cauldron  has 
been  able  to  throw  up ;  have  been 
of  inestimable  importance,  and  will, 
it  is  to-be  hoped,  yet  stamp  a  very 
different  character  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution,  from  that  which 
disgraced  its  predecessor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
younger  part  of  the  Aristocracy,  in 
particular,  whatever  their  parents 
were,  are  almost  all  Conservative  in 
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their  principles;  and  the  vigour  and 
resolution  which  their  public  con- 
duct has  evinced,  as  well  as  the 
ability  of  their  tjpeecheH,  have  had  a 
nioM  powerful  effect  in  moderating, 
tinm_rli  iln-y  could  not  allay,  the  tein- 
pet»u  of  anarchy.  It  is  from  no  \vant 
of  a  desire  to  do  their  duty  as  patrio- 
tic leaders  and  goodcilizens,  butfrom 
an  ignorance,  arising  from  their  ele- 
vated station  and  peculiar  habits  of 
life,  that  they  so  often,  by  their  pri- 
vate foibles,  neutralize  or  obliterate 
much  of  what  their  public  conduct 
might  have  done.  It  is  from  keep- 
ing aloof  from  the  gentlemen  imme- 
diately beneath  them  that  they  have 
become  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
which  their  co-operation  ia  to  be 
secured. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  sensible 
that,  among  all  the  educated  and  bet- 
ter classes,  the  tide  has  now  set  in, 
firmly  and  decidedly,  in  favour  of 
Conservative  principles.    The  enor- 
mity and  near  approach  of  the  dan- 
ger has  awakened  all  but  a  few  in- 
curable Whig  aristocrats,  many  insa- 
tiable Whig  expectants,  and  innume- 
rable Whig  ten-pounders,  to  consti- 
tutional sentiments.     In  the  younger 
and  more  highly  educated  classes  of 
the  community,  in  particular,  the 
predominance  of   these  noble    and 
generous    sentiments    has    become 
most  conspicuous.     It  is  impossible 
now  to  bring  together  any  respect- 
able body  of  men  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  either  connected  with  agri- 
culture, trade,  or  manufactures,  with- 
out   the    strength  and   intensity  of 
constitutional  feeling    being  imme- 
diately manifested.    It  is  contrary  to 
all    experience    that    this  vast  and 
weighty  mass  of  the  gentry  and  mid- 
dling ranks  should  be  permanently 
subdued  by  the  monstrous  union  of 
Whig  aristocracy  and  plebeian  ambi- 
tion.    Let  the  Conservative  nobility 
only  ally  themselves  cordially  and 
sincerely  with  the  inter  mediate  class- 
es, now  awakened  to  the  same  sen- 
timents as  themselves,  and  the  evils 
which  have  been  done  may  yet  in 
some  measure  be  repaired. 

No  one  expects  men  of  rank  and 
station  to  select  their  intimate  com- 
panions out  of  classes  who,  though 
perhaps  their  equals  in  manners,  and 
their  superiors  in  acquirement,  are 
their  inferiors  in  fortune  or  descent. 
By  all  means,  let  Peers  associate 
with  Peers,  and  Earls  with  Earls, 


and    Barons    with    Barons.      Simi- 
larity  in   habits,  taste,   occupation, 
and  pursuit,  will  necessarily  lead  to 
intimacies   between  persons  of  this 
description.     But  it  is  one  thing  to 
choose  your  animate  circle  out  of 
persons  in  the  same  rank  as  your- 
nelf ;  it  is  another  and  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing  to  shut  your  gates  altoge- 
ther againbt  all  but  a  few  chown  i  \- 
clusives,  and  live  in  the  land  which 
gave    you    birth  as  if  it  contained 
no  one  worthy  of  your  esteem.   Wo 
tell  the  Aristocracy,  that  this  sytOem 
will  not  do.  Support  must  be  won  by 
condescension ;  affection  can  only  be 
secured  by  good  deeds  :  if  the  higher 
orders  expect  the  middling  ranks,  or 
the   untitled  gentlemen,   to  hazard 
every  thing  for  them,  they  must  be- 
gin by  some  sacrifice  on  their  own 
side.     Let  them  commence  by  lay- 
ing on  the  altar    of  their  country 
the  exclusive  system,  the  offspring 
of  overweening  prosperity,  and  they 
will  be  both  more  powerful  politi- 
cians, more  estimable  citizens,  and 
happier  men. 

It  was  very  different  in  former 
times.  When  we  were  beginning 
life  at  the  opening  of  the  French 
Revolution,  this  system  was  un- 
known. The  houses  of  the  great 
were  then  open  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends :  the  centres  of  fa- 
shion, and  information,  and  distinc- 
tion in  their  respective  counties,  the 
pivots  on  which  the  Conservative  in- 
terest in  the  country  chiefly  turned. 
We  have  mingled  with  the  Aristo- 
cracy ;  we  have  been  intimate  with 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  many  of 
the  happiest  days  of  our  life  have 
been  passed  under  roofs  which  are 
now  open  only  to  exclusive  dandies 
and  titled  elfyantes.  It  is  by  compa- 
ring these  recollections  of  former 
days  with  the  accounts  which,  in  old 
age,  we  receive  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  rising  generation 
from  our  sons  and  grandsons,  that  we 
are  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
prodigious  step  towards  social  de- 
cline which  the  aristocracy  has  made 
during  that  period,  and  cease  to  won- 
der at  the  slender  support  which  it 
has  received  in  the  hour  of  need 
from  the  middling  ranks,  who  were 
formerly  almost  unanimous  in  its 
support.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  evil:  the 
aristocracy  was  never  BO  powerful 
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in  talent,  information,  and  energy,  as 
it  is  now;  its  younger  branches  are 
perhaps  superior  in  acquirements  to 
any  equal  number  of  men  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  the  mania  of  fashion  and 
a  foolish  etiquette,  which  alone  pre- 
vent such  a  cordial  co-operation  be- 
tween them  and  the  class  of  gentle- 
men now  fully  awakened  to  their 
danger,  as  would  prove  an  invincible 
barrier  against  the  farther  inroads  of 
revolution. 

We  have  exposed  with  fearless 
language,  though  with  painful  feel- 
ings, what  we  consider  as  a  general 
evil  in  our  social  condition.  We  have 
done  so  from  no  feeling  of  animosity 
towards  individuals ;  from  no  irrita- 
tion or  jealousy  towards  classes,  but 
from  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  our  clear  perception  of  the  inju- 
ry which  many  estimable  men  are 
doing  to  their  country  and  them- 
selves, from  their  acquiescence  in 
habits  and  manners  originating  with 
the  frivolous  or  contemptible  leaders 
of  fashion.  We  have  done  so  the 
more  readily,  because  no  one  can  ac- 
cuse us  of  being  either  subservient 
to  authority,  or  carried  away  by  po- 
pular applause ;  because  our  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  order  and  the 
Conservative  side,  is  known  to  all 
the  world ;  and  because  (we  say  it 
fearlessly)  we  have  done  more  to 
support  the  Constitution  in  perilous 
times,  than  any  other  Periodical  in 
existence.  We  have  no  favour  to  ask 
of  the  Aristocracy;  we  are  independ- 
ent and  unfettered  men:  But  we  know 
from  study  and  observation  the  vital 
importance  of  the  nobility,  to  up- 
hold the  fabric  of  liberty  not  less  than 
order,  and  that  the  moment  they  are 
swept  away,  there  is  no  barrier  re- 
maining to  protect  ourselves  or  our 
children  from  the  worst  of  tyrannies 
— the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  of  ty- 
rants. We  esteem  and  reverence  the 
many  great  and  good  men  whom  the 
Peerage  contains ;  we  appreciate  and 
admire  the  elegance  of  the  aristocra- 
tic circles ;  we  are  fully  alive  to  the 
vast  ability,  profound  knowledge, 
and  splendid  talents  which  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  House  of  Peers  ex- 
hibit. It  is  just  because  we  are  so 
fully  impressed  with  these  excellent 
qualities, — because  we  know  how  es- 
sential to  the  cause  of  order  it  is  that 
the  class  of  proprietors  should  be  or- 
ganized, in  the  desperate  struggle 
which  awaits  them,  under  weighty 
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and  upright  leaders,  and  because  we 
see  clearly  how  competent  the  aris- 
tocracy are  to  take  the  lead  in  such  a 
strife,  that  we  are  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  disastrous  effects  of 
that  mania  of  fashion  and  exclusive 
frenzy,which  threatens  so  soon  to  di- 
vide two  classes  whose  interests  and 
affections  ought  ever  to  be  the  same, 
and  who  are  so  well  fitted  to  support 
and  improve  each  other. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  the  ar- 
istocracy to  whom,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  weight  of  historical  cen- 
sure is  due — that  is,  the  Whig  nobi- 
lity :  the  great  and  old  families,  once 
the  ornament  of  Britain,  who,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  party,  hold 
a  language  to  the  people,  and 
support  measures  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, calculated  to  bring  ruin  alike 
upon  their  country  and  themselves, 
and  which  they  know  to  be  dis- 
astrous— the  Orleanses,  and  Lian- 
courts,  and  Clermont  Tonnerres  of 
the  English  Revolution.  Enter  the 
cabinets  or  the  drawingrooms  of 
these  grandees,  you  hear  nothing 
but  the  most  haughty  and  conserva- 
tive language.  The  necessity  of  ta- 
king steps  to  arrest  the  evil,  the 
imminent  danger  to  the  holders  of 
property  from  the  progress  of  radi- 
calism, the  need  of  a  cordial  union 
among  all  the  better  classes  to  re- 
sist the  spoliation  springing  from 
their  inferiors,  is  universally  talked 
of.  The  frivolity  of  popular  ap- 
plause, the  inconstancy  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  insufferable  vulgarity  of 
their  leaders,  the  perils  arising  from 
their  ascendency,  are  the  frequent 
subjects  of  conversation.  The  Re- 
form Bill  itself  is,  in  the  best  and 
most  elevated  Whig  circles,  stigma- 
tized as  an  unnecessary  and  perilous 
measure,  going  infinitely  beyond 
what  was  either  expected  or  requi- 
red, which  was  as  great  a  surprise 
to  them  as  their  opponents,  and 
which  threatens,  in  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, to  undermine  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  But  listen 
to  these  Whig  aristocrats  on  the  hust- 
ings, or  at  public  meetings;  you  will 
^  hear  nothingbut  the  necessity  of  yield- 
'  ing  to  popular  opinion,  the  growing 
importance  and  vast  intelligence  of 
the  people,  the  irresistible  weight  of 
their  voice,  the  paramount  sway 
which  they  have  acquired  in  the 
Constitution.  Examine  their  con- 
duct iu  Parliament;  you  will  see 
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only  a  blind  and  contemptible  obe- 
dience to  their  party  leaders  in  every 
measure,  how  absurd  and  perilous 
soever;  while  in  private,  they  are 
continually  deploring  the  necessity 
to  which  they  are  subjected  of  sup- 
porting Lord  Grey's  administration. 
Now  this,  we  say,  is  altogether  un- 
pardonable, to  excite  the  people  by 
language  which  they  know  at  the 
time  they  use  it  to  be  as  delusive 
as  it  is  dangerous,  and  support  their 
party  in  measures  which,  they  con- 
fess themselves,  are  at  once  hazard- 
ous and  unnecessary. 

Reversing  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  their  opponents,  let  it  be  the 
maxim  of  the  Conservatives  to  throw 
themselves  cordially,  openly,  and 
without  reserve,  upon  the  middling 
ranks;  upon  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land ;  upon  all  of  whatever  birth, 
or  in  whatever  profession,  whose 
worth,  talents,  education,  and  man- 
ners fit  them  for  their  society.  This 
great  and  weighty  class,  whom  Whig 
aristocracy  excludes  from  its  sa- 
loons, whom  Whig  legislation  bas 
cast  down  to  the  earth,  still  contains 
the  preponderating  influence  in  the 
scale;  if  thrown  cordially  to  the 
Conservative  side,  it  will  in  the 
end  cast  the  balance.  Let  the 
Whigs  ally  themselves  with  the  Ten- 
pounders  ;  let  them  alternately  adu- 
late the  great,  and  flatter  the  mul- 
titude ;  let  them  degrade  rank  by 
an  alliance  with  violence,  and  ele- 
gance by  the  contact  of  vulgarity; 
let  their  haughty  nobles  bow  to  de- 
putations headed  by  tailors,  and 
their  exclusive  eligibles  sink  into  the 
society  of  urban  intrigue;  but  let 
the  great  and  noble  Conservative 
body  draw  closer  the  bonds  which 
are  beginning  to  unite  them  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  cor- 
dially receive  into  that  phalanx  all 
whose  manners  and  principles,  of 
whatever  birth,  qualify  them  to  enter 
its  ranks.  It  is  by  so  doing  that  they 
will  in  the  end  acquire  the  supre- 
macy over  their  adversaries ;  the 
weight  of  the  middling  ranks,  when 
fairly  committed  to  the  scale,  ever 
decides  the  contest.  It  was  not  in 
the  refuse  of  cities,  but  the  sons  of 
the  yeomanry,  that  Cromwell  re- 
cruited for  the  Iron  Hands,  which 
finally  gave  victory  to  the  republic — 
fas  est  et  ab  hosts  doccti. 

For  the  same  reason,  let  the  dis- 
astrous measure  of  the  Reform  Bill 


be  as  soou  as  possible,  if  not  forgot- 
ten, at  least  forgiven.  We  know  the 
difficulty  of  doing  this;  we  are  alive 
to  the  shudder  which  every  true 
Conservative  must  feel  at  acting  with 
men  who  they  think  have  ruined  their 
country ;  we  recommend  it,  albeit  in 
the  firm  and  sincere  belief  that  the 
passing  of  that  measure  was  the 
death-warrant  of  the  British  empire. 
But  though  we  can  never  expel  the 
poison,  we  may  for  a  time  provide 
antidotes  to  its  malignity ;  though  we 
cannot  restore  health,  we  may  pro- 
long an  anxious  and  precarious  ex- 
istence. This  is  the  utmost  to  which 
patriotic  hope  can  now  aspire  ;  this 
the  limit  assigned  to  public  duty. 
To  this  melancholy  duty,  however, 
all  who  love  their  country,  are  im- 
periously called ;  and  much  remains 
even  in  this  world  to  reward  its  con- 
scientious discharge.  The  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
passed,  have  become  matter  of  his- 
tory ;  let  them  leave  to  History  to 
do  justice  to  its  authors.  It  will 
stretch  them  on  the  rack  of  ages, 
and  paint  their  conduct  with  the 
pencil  of  Tacitus.  But  let  all  who 
love  their  country,  or  are  even  soli- 
citous to  preserve  themselves  from 
destruction,  unite  with  those  of  the 
opposite  party  who  are  inclined, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  take 
their  stand  firmly  and  decidedly  on 
Conservative  principles.  Let  them 
recollect  Napoleon's  maxim, — "  II 
ne  faut  pas  nous  facher  des  choses 
passes ;"  and  the  good  sense  of  Mr 
Sheridan's  say  ing, — "  The  question  is 
not,  how  we  got  into  the  war,  but 
being  in  it,  in  the  name  of  God  what 
are  we  to  do  ?"  Let  them  recollect 
that  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  err ; 
that  the  Conservatives  have  com- 
mitted many  errors,  which  should 
make  them  lenient  to  those  of  their 
opponents ;  that  the  Whigs  contain 
many  able  and  good  men,  guiltless 
of  the  fatal  step,  and  in  secret  as 
apprehensive  of  its  tousequcnces  as 
themselves ;  that  it  was  the  divi- 
sions among  the  respectable  class- 
es, consequent  on  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, which  opened  the  door  to 
the  Demon  of  Revolution,  aud  that 
if  his  march  is  yet  to  be  stayed,  it 
can  only  be  by  a  cordial  union 
amongst  all  the  talent,  worth,  cha- 
racter, and  property,  which  yet  re- 
mains in  the  state* 
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CHAP.  XV. 
THE  BARONET'S  BRIDE. 


NEVER  was  man   married  under 
more  auspicious  circumstances  than 
Sir  Henry  Harleigh.     Himself  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  house,  and 
the    accomplished    possessor    of  a 
splendid  fortune  ;  his  bride  the  fair- 
est flower  in  the  family  of  a  distin- 
guished nobleman  ;  surely  here  were 
elements  of  high  happiness,  warrant- 
ing the  congratulations  of  the  "troops 
of  friends"  who,  by  their  presence, 
added  eclat  to  the  imposing  nuptials. 
"  Heaven  bless  thee,  sweet  Anne  !" 
sobbed  the  venerable  peer,  her  fa- 
ther, folding   his    daughter   in    his 
arms,  as  Sir  Henry  advanced  to  con- 
duct her   to  his  travelling-chariot ; 
"  may  these  be  the  last  tears  thou 
wilt  have  occasion  to  shed  !"     The 
blushing,  trembling  girl  could  make 
no  reply;    and  linking  her  arm  in 
that  of  her  handsome  husband,  dizzy 
with  agitation,  and  almost  insensible 
of  the  many  hands  that  shook  hers 
in  passing,  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
through  the  throng  of  guests  above, 
and  lines  of  be-favoured  lacqueys 
below,  to  the  chariot  waiting  to  con- 
duct "  the  happy  pair"  to  a  roman- 
tic residence  of  Sir  Henry's  in  Wales. 
The  moment  they  were  seated,  the 
steps  were  shut  up — the  door  closed. 
Sir  Henry  hastily  waved  a  final  adieu 
to  the  company  thronging  the  win- 
dows of  the  drawingroom   he  had 
just  quitted  ;  the  postilions  cracked 
their  whips,  and  away  dashed  the 
chariot-and-four,  amidst  the  cheery 
pealing  of  the  bells — 

"  bearing  its  precious  throbbing 

charge 
To  halcyon  climes  afar." 

Sir  Henry's  character  contrasted 
strongly,  in  some  respects,  with  that 
of  his  lady.  His  urbanity  was  tinc- 
tured with  a  certain  reserve,  or  ra- 
ther melancholy,  which  some  consi- 
dered the  effect  of  an  early  and  se- 
vere devotion  to  study ;  others,  and 
perhaps  more  truly,  of  a  constitu- 
tional tendency  inherited  from  his 
mother.  There  was  much  subdued 
energy  in  his  character;  and  you 
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could  not  fail,  under  all  his  calmness 
of  demeanour,  to  observe  the  strug- 
glings  of  talent  and  ambition.  Lady 
Anne,  on  the  contrary,  was  all  spright- 
liness  and  frolic.  'Twas  like  a  sun- 
beam and  a  cloud  brought  together  ; 
the  one,  in  short,  "  L' Allegro  ;"  the 
other,  "  II  Penseroso."  The  quali- 
ties of  each  were  calculated  to  at- 
temper those  of  the  other,  alternately 
instigating  and  brightening ;  and  who 
would  not  predicate  a  happy  harmo- 
nious union  of  such  extremes  ? 

Six  months  after  their  marriage, 
the  still  "  happy  couple  "  returned  to 
town,  after  having  traversed  an  ex- 
tensive  portion   of    the   Continent. 
Lady  Anne  looked  lovelier,  and  her 
spirits  were  more  buoyant  and  bril- 
liant than  ever.    She  had  apparently 
transfused  not  a  little  of  her  vivacity 
into   her    husband's   more  tranquil 
temperament :  his  manners  exhibit- 
ed a  briskness  and  joyousness  which 
none  of  his  friends  had  ever  witness- 
ed in  him  before.    During  the  whole 
of  the  London  "  season,"  Lady  Anne 
revelled  in  enjoyment;  the  idol  of 
her  husband — the  centre  of  gaiety 
and  cheerfulness — the  star  of  fashion. 
Her  debut  at  Court  was  the  most 
flattering  of  the  day.     It  was  gene- 
rally talked  of,  that  the  languid  ele- 
gance, the  listless  fastidiousness  of 
royalty,   had  been   quickened   into 
something  like  an  appearance  of  in- 
terest, as  the  fair  bride  bowed  before 
it,  in  the  graceful  attitude  of  loyal 
duty.     Once  or  twice  I  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  meeting  with  her  Lady- 
ship in  public — all  charming  vivacity 
— all  sparkle — followed  by  crowds 
of   flatterers — till   one  would   have 
thought  her  nearly  intoxicated  with 
their  fragrant  incense!     "  What  a 
sweet  smile  !"— "  How  passing  grace- 
ful !" — "  Heavens,  what  a  swan-like 
neck!"—"  Ah!    happy  fellow  that 
Harleigh!"—"  Seen    Lady    Anne? 
Oh  !  yonder  she  moves — there — that 
laughing  lady  in  white  satin,  tapping 
the  French  Ambassador  on  the  shoul- 
der with  her  fan."—"  What !  Is  that 
Lady  Anne,  now  waltzing  with  Lord 
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r  What  a  superb  foot  and  ankle  ! 

What  a  sylph  it  is  !"  Such  was  the 
ball-room  tittle-tattle  that  ever  ac- 
companied Sir  Henry  and  his  lady, 
in  passing  through  the  mazes  of  a 
London  season  ;  and  I  doubt  not  the 
reader  would  have  joined  in  it,  could 
he  have  seen  Lady  Anne  !  Should  I 
attempt  to  present  her  bodily  before 
him,  lie  would  suspect  me  of  cull- 
ing the  hyperboles  of  the  novelist, 
while  /  should  feel  that  after  all  I 
had  failed.  He  should  have  seen  for 
himself  the  light  of  passion — of  feel- 
ing and  thought — that  shone  in  her 
blue  eyes — the  beauteous  serenity 
that  reigned  in  her  aristocratic  brow 
— "  in  all  her  gestures,  dignity  and 
love  !"  There  is  a  picture  of  a  young 
lady  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  has 
been  sworn  to  by  hundreds  as  the 
image  of  Lady  Anne  ;  and  it  is  one 
worthy  of  the  artist's  pencil.  Not 
the  least  characteristic  trait  about 
her,  was  the  naivete  with  which  she 
acknowledged  her  love  of  Sir  Henry, 
displaying  it  on  all  occasions  by 

"  Looks  of  reverent  fondness," 

that  disdained  concealment.  And  so 
was  it  with  the  Baronet.  Each  was 
the  other's  pride  and  contentment ; 
and  both  were  the  envy  of  society. 
Ah,  who  could  look  upon  them,  and 
believe  that  so  dark  a  day  was  to 
come ! 

In  due  time  Sir  Henry  completed 
the  extensive  arrangements  for  his 
town  residence;  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensuing  winter,  Lady 
Anne  found  herself  at  the  head  of  as 
noble  an  establishment  as  her  heart 
could  desire.  The  obsequious  morn- 
ing prints  soon  teemed  with  accounts 
of  his  dinners ;  and  of  the  balls, 
routs,  soirees,  and  conversaziones 
given  by  this  new  "  queen  of  the 
evening  hour."  Sir  Henry,  who  re- 
presented his  county  in  Parliament, 
and  consequently  had  many  calls 
upon  his  time — for  he  was  rather 
disposed  to  be  a  "  working  "  mem- 
ber— let  his  lady  have  it  all  her  own 
way.  He  mingled  but  little  in  her 
gaieties;  and  when  he  did,  it  was 
evident  that  his  thoughts  were  else- 
where—that he  rather  tolerated  than 
enjoyed  them.  He  soon  settled  into 
the  habitudes  of  the  man  of  political 
fashion,  seldom  deviating  from  the 
track,  with  all  its  absorbing  associa- 
tions, bounded  by  the  House  and  the 
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Clubs ; — those  sunk-rocks  of  many 
a  woman's  domestic  happinc^- .'  In 
short,  Sir  Henry — man  of  fashion  as 
he  was — was  somewhat  of  a  charac- 
ter, and  was  given  ample  credit  for 
sporting  "  the  eccentric."  His  man- 
ners were  marked  by  a  dignity  that 
often  froze  into  hauteur,  and  some- 
times degenerated  into  almost  surly 
abruptness ;  which,  however,  was 
easily  carried  to  the  account  of  se- 
vere political  application  and  ab- 
straction. Towards  his  beautiful 
wife,  however,  he  preserved  a  de- 
meanour of  uniform  tenderness.  She 
could  not  form  a  wish  that  he  did 
not  even  personally  endeavour  to 
secure  her  the  means  of  gratifying. 
Considering  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  his  public  engagements, 
many  wondered  that  he  could  con- 
trive to  be  so  often  seen  accompany- 
ing her  in  rides  and  drives  about  the 
Park  and  elsewhere ;  but  who  could 
name 

"  The  sacrifice  affection  would  not  yield  !" 

Some  there  were,  however,  who 
ere  long  imagined  they  detected  a 
moodiness — an  irritability — a  rest- 
lessness— of  which  his  political  en- 
gagements afforded  no  sufficient  ex- 
planation. They  spoke  of  his  sud- 
den fits  of  absence,  and  the  agitation 
he  displayed  on  being  startled  from 
them.  What  could  there  be  to  dis- 
turb him  ?  was  he  running  beyond 
his  income  to  supply  his  lady's  ex- 
travagance ?  was  he  offended  at  any 
lightness  or  indiscretion  of  which 
she  might  have  been  guilty  ?  had  he 
given  credence  to  any  of  the  hun- 
dred tales  circulated  in  society  of 
every  woman  eminent  in  the  hunt 
ton?  was  he  embarrassed  with  the 
consequences  of  some  deep  political 
move  ?  No  one  could  tell ;  but  many 
marked  the  increasing  indications 
of  his  dissatisfaction  and  depression. 
Observation  soon  fastened  her  keen 
eyes  upon  Lady  Anne,  and  detected 
occasional  clouds  upon  her  general- 
ly joyous  countenance.  Her  bright 
eye  was  often  laden  with  anxiety ; 
the  colour  of  her  cheek  varied;  the 
blandness  and  cheerfulness  of  her 
manner  gave  place  to  frequent 
abruptness,  petulance,  and  absence : 
symptoms,  these,  which  soon  set  her 
friends  sympathizing,  and  her  ac- 
quaintance speculating.  Whenever 
this  sort  of  enquiry  is  aroused, 
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charity  falls  asleep.  She  never 
seemed  at  ease,  it  was  said,  in  her 
husband's  presence — his  departure 
seemed  the  signal  for  her  returning 
gaiety.  Strange  to  say,  each  seemed 
the  conscious  source  of  the  other's 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  Each 
had  been  detected  casting  furtive 
glances  at  the  other — tracking  one 
another's  motions,  and  listening, 
even,  to  one  another's  conversation  ; 
and  some  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  each  had  been  observed  on  such 
occasions  to  turn  suddenly  pale. 
What  could  be  the  matter  ?  Every 
body  wondered — no  one  knew.  Some 
attributed  their  changed  deportment 
to  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
late  hours  and  excitement;  a  few 
hinted  the  probability  of  a  family ; 
many  whispered  that  Sir  Henry- 
some  that  Lady  Anne — gambled. 
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dance  with  her,  drew  her  arm  within 
his,  and,  with  some  trepidation  of 
manner,  quitted  the  room.  "  Good 
heaven  !  what  can  be  behind  the 
scenes  '<"  thought  fifty  different  peo- 
ple^who  had  witnessed  this  last  ex- 
hibition. 

"  Afraid  they  lead  a  woful  life 
together,"  said  one.  "  /  never 
thought  they  would  suit  one  an- 
other," was  the  reply. 

"  Ton  my  soul,"  simpered  a  sickly 
scion  of  nobility,  "  'tis  an  odd  thing 
to  say — but — but— gad,  I  do  believe 
I  can  explain  it  all!  Harleigh,  I 
know,  hates  to  see  her  dance  with 
me — whew  ! " 

"  Haven't  you  seen  her  turn  pale, 
and  seem  quite  sick  at  heart,  when 
she  has  noticed  him  talking  to  Miss 

?"  wheezed  an  old  Dowager, 

whose  daughter  had  attempted  to 


Others,  again,  insinuated  that  each    join  in  the  race  for  the  Baronet's 

hand  ?  These,  and  a  thousand  others, 
were  questions,  hints,  and  innuen- 
does bandied  about  everywhere  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  season : 
soon  after  the  close  of  which,  Lady 
Anne  brought  her  husband  a  "  son 
and  heir ;"  and  as  soon  as  circum-* 
stances  would  permit,  the  whole  es- 
tablishment was  ordered  out  of  town 
— and  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady  set  off 
no  one  knew  whither.  It  was  pre- 
sently discovered,  however,  that  they 
were  spending  the  summer  in  a  se- 
questrated part  of  Switzerland.  At  an 
advanced  period  of  the  autumn  they 
returned  to  London ;  and  the  little 
that  was  seen  of  them  in  society 
served  to  shew  that  their  continen- 
tal sojourn  had  worked  little  or  no 
change  in  either — save  that  Lady 
Anne,  since  her  accouchement,  was 
far  more  delicate  in  health  than  usual 
under  similar  circumstances.  Ru- 
mour and  speculation  were  sudden- 
ly revived  by  an  extraordinary  move 
of  Sir  Henry's — he  broke  up,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  his  extensive 
town  establishment,  and  withdrew 
to  a  beautiful  mansion  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  metro- 
polis. Strange  as  was  such  a  step, 
it  had  the  effect,  probably  contem- 
plated by  the  Baronet,  of  quieting 
curiosity,  as  soon  as  the  hubbub  oc- 
casioned by  the  removal  of  its  cause, 
had  ceased.  In  the  vortex  of  London 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  who  can 
think  of  objects  no  longer  present  to 
provoke  enquiry?  One  thing  was 


had  too  good  cause  to  be  dissatis 
fied  with  the  other's  fidelity.  When, 
however,  it  got  currently  reported 
that  a  letter  was  one  evening  given 
to  Sir  Henry  at  his  club,  which 
blanched  his  face  and  shook  his 
hand  as  he  read  it — that  his  whole 
manner  was  disturbed  for  days  after, 
and  that  he  even  absented  himself 
from  a  grand  debate  in  the  House — 
an  occasion  on  which  he  was  special- 
ly pledged  to  support  his  party — 
curiosity  was  at  once  heightened  and 
bewildered.  Then,  again,  it  was  un- 
deniable that  they  treated  one  an- 
other with  the  utmost  tenderness — 
really — unequivocally.  Lady  Anne, 
however,  daily  exhibited  symptoms 
of  increasing  disquietude ;  the  lustre 
faded  from  her  eye,  the  colour  from 
her  cheek — her  vivacity  totally  dis- 
appeared— she  no  longer  even  af- 
fected it.  "  How  thin  she  gets !" 
was  an  exclamation  heard  on  all 
hands.  They  were  seen  less  fre- 
quently in  society ;  and  even  when 
they  did  enter  into  it,  'twas  evi- 
dently an  intolerable  burden.  Sighs 
were  heard  to  escape  from  Lady 
Anne ;  her  eyes  were  seen  occa- 
sionally filled  with  tears;  and  it 
was  noticed,  that,  on  observing  Sir 
Henry  watching  her — which  was 
often  the  case — she  made  violent  ef- 
forts to  recover  her  composure.  Thus 
in  tears  one  evening,  curiosity  was 
strained  to  the  utmost  when  Sir 
Henry  approached  her,bowedamong 
tie  gentlemen  who  were  proposing  to 
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blc,  and  you  are  punctual,  meet  you 
on  the  road,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  in  some  measure  prepared  tor  the 
duties  that  will  await  you.  I  aui, 
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obvious — that  Lady  Anne's  family 
either  were,  or  affected  to  be,  in  the 
dark  about  the  source  of  her  dis- 
quietude. The  old  peer,  whose 
iit-iiltli  was  rapidly  declining,  had  re- 
moved to  his  native  air,  in  a  remote 
part  of  Ireland.  Several  of  his  daugh- 
ters, fine  fashionable  women,  con- 
tinued in  town.  It  was  whispered 
that  their  vi.sits  to  Sir  Henry's  new 
residence  had  been  coldly  discoura- 
ged :  and  thus  if  secrecy  and  seclu- 
sion were  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
Baronet,  he  apparently  succeeded  in 
attaining  them. 

I  may  observe,  that  during  the 
period  above  referred  to,  several  en- 
quiries had  been  made  of  me  con- 
cerning the  topics  in  question,  by 
my  patients,  and  others — who  sup- 
posed that  a  former  professional  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Baronet,  slight 
though  it  was,  gave  me  some  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  his  con- 
duct. Such,  I  need  hardly  say,  were 
queries  I  was  utterly  unable  to  an- 
Hwer.  Sir  Henry,  though  a  polite, 
was  at  all  times  a  distant,  uncommu- 
nicative man  :  and  had  he  even  been 
otherwise,  we  came  but  seldom  into 
personal  contact  since  his  marriage. 
I  therefore  shared,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing, the  prevalent  curiosity  respect- 
ing his  movements. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
2oth  of  April  181-,  that  a  letter  was 
put  into  my  hand*,  bearing  on  the 
envelope  the  words  "  Private  and 
confidential."  The  frank  was  by  Sir 
Henry  Harleigh,  and  the  letter,  which 
also  was  from  him,  ran  thus.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  my  astonishment 
in  perusing  it! — 

"  Dear  Doctor  .  My  travel- 
ling carriage-and-four  will  be  at  your 
door  to-morrow  morning  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  you  down  to  my  house, 
about  ten  miles  from  town — where 
your  services  are  required.  Let  me 
implore  you  not  to  permit  any  en- 
gagement— short  of  life  or  death — 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  coming 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  mode  I  have 
presumed  to  point  out.  Your  pre- 
sence— believe  me  !— is  required  on 
matters  of  special  urgency, — and— 
you  will  permit  me  to  add — of  spe- 
cial cor\fidence.  I  may  state,  in  a 
word,  that  the  sole  object  of  your 
visit  is  Lady  Anne.  J  eUall,  if  possi- 


"  P.S.  Pray  forgive  me,  if  1  eay  I 
have  opened  my  letter  for  the  s-ake 
of  entreating  you  not  to  apprise  any 
body  of  the  circumstance  of  my  send- 
ing for  you." 

This  communication  threw  roe  in- 
to a  maze  of  conjectures.  I  appre- 
hended that  the  ensuing  morning 
would  introduce  me  to  some  scene 
of  distress — and  my  imagination 
could  suggest  only  family  discord  as 
the  occasion.  I  soon  made  the  re- 
quisite arrangements ;  and  when  the 
morning  came,  without  having  nhewn 
my  wife  the  Baronet's  letter,  or 
giving  her  any  clue  to  my  destina- 
tion, jumped  into  the  pea-green  cha- 
riot-ami-lour  the  instant  that  it  drew 
up  at  my  door — and  was  presently 
whirled  out  of  town  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  I  observed 
that  the  panels  of  the  carriage  had 
neither  crest  nor  supporters ;  and 
the  colour  was  not  that  of  the  Ba- 
ronet's. I  did  not  meet  the  Baro- 
net, as  bis  letter  had  led  me  to  ex- 
pect. On  reaching  the  park  gate*, 
which  stood  open,  the  groom  behind 
leaped  down  the  instant  that  the 
reeking  horses  could  be  stopped, 
opened  the  carriage-door,  and  with 
a  respectful  bow  informed  me  that 
the  Baronet  begged  I  would  alight 
at  the  gates.  Of  course  I  acquiesced, 
and  walked  up  the  avenue  to  the 
house,  full  of  amazement  at  the  ap- 
parent mystery  which  was  thrown 
about  my  movements.  I  ascended 
the  spreading  steps  which  led  to  the 
hall-door,  and  even  pushed  it  open 
without  encountering  any  one.  Ou 
ringing  the  bell,  however,  an  elderly 
ana  not  very  neatly  dressed  female 
made  her  appearance — and  asked  me, 
with  a  respectful  curtsy,  whether 

my  name  was  "  Dr ."•  On  being 

answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said 
that  Sir  Henry  was  waiting  for  me 
in  a  room  adjoining,  and  immediate- 
ly led  the  way  to  it.  I  thought  it 
singular  enough  that  no  male  domes- 
tic should  have  hitherto  made  his 
appearance, — knowing  that  in  town 
Sir  Henry  kept  an  unusually  largi; 
retinue  of  such  gentry.  I  thought, 
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also,  that  I  perceived  something  un- 
usual, not  only  in  the  countenance 
and  manner  of  the  female  who  had 
answered  my  summons,  but  of  the 
groom  who  attended  me  from  town. 
I  was  soon,  however,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Baronet.  The  room  was  spa- 
cious and  lofty,  and  furnished  in  a 
style  of  splendid  elegance.  Several 
busts,  statues,  and  valuable  paintings 
graced  the  corners  and  sides,  toge- 
ther with  a  noble  library  containing, 
I  should  think,  several  thousand  vo- 
lumes. Before  I  had  had  time  to  cast 
more  than  a  cursory  glance  around 
me,  Sir  Henry  issued  from  a  door  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  library, 
and  advancing  hastily  to  me,  shook 
me  by  the  hand  with  cordiality.  He 
wore  a  flowered  green  velvet  dress- 
ing-gown, and  his  shirt  collars  were 
turned  down.  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  finer  figure,  or  a  more  ex- 
pressive countenance — the  latter, 
however,  clouded  with  mingled 
sternness  and  anxiety. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  conducting  me 
to  a  seat,  "  I  feel  greatly  obliged 
by  this  prompt  attention  to  my 
wishes — which,  however,  I  fear  must 
have  inconvenienced  you.  Have  you 
breakfasted  ?  " 

"  Yes — but  my  drive  has  sharpen- 
ed my  appetite  afresh — I  think  I 
could  not  resist  a  cup  of  chocolate 
or  coffee." 

"  Ah — good  !  I'm  happy  to  hear  it. 
Perhaps,  then,  you  will  permit  me  to 
take  a  turn  round  the  garden — and 
then  we  will  join  Lady  Anne  in  the 
breakfast-room  ?  " — I  assented.  There 
was  something  flurried  in  his  man- 
ner and  peremptory  in  his  tone — I 
saw  there  was  something  that  agi- 
tated him,  and  waited  for  the  de- 
nouement with  interest.  In  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  we  were  walking  to- 
gether in  the  garden,  which  we  had 
entered  through  a  glass  door. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  I  have  sent  for  you  on  a  most 
melancholy  errand  to-day" — beseem- 
ed agitated,  and  paused — proceed- 
ing, "  I  have  infinite  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  avail  myself  of  your 
services — for  I  know  that  you  are 
both  kind  and  experienced — as  well 
as — confidential  ?  "  Again  he  paused, 
and  looked  full  at  me, — I  bowed,  and 
ij«  resumed. 

"  Possibly  you  may  have  occasion- 


ally heard  surmises  about  Lady 
Anne  and  myself  ? — I  believe  we  have 
occasioned  no  little  speculation  lat- 
terly !" — I  smiled,  and  bowed  off  his 
enquiry.  "  I  am  conscious  that  there 
has  been  some  ground  for  it" — he 
continued  with  a  sigh — "  and  I  now 
find  the  time  is  arrived  when  all 
must  be  known — I  must  explain  it 
all  to  you. — You  have,  I  believe,  oc- 
casionally met  us  in  society,  and  re- 
collect her  ladyship  ?" 

"  Several  times,  Sir  Henry — and  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  her. — 
Indeed" 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  there 
was  any  thing  remarkable  either  in 
her  countenance  or  deportment?" 

I  looked,  at  a  loss  to  understand 
him. 

"  I — I  mean — did  you  ever  observe 
a  certain  peculiarity  of  expression  in 
her  features?" — he  continued,  ear- 
nestly. 

"  Why — let  me  see — I  have  cer- 
tainly observed  her  exhibit  languor 
and  lassitude — her  cheek  has  been 
pale,  and  her  countenance  now  and 
then  saddened  with  anxiety.  I  sup- 
posed, however,  there  was  no  un- 
usual mode  of  accounting  for  it,  Sir 
Henry" — I  added,  with  a  smile.  The 
Baronet's  face  was  clouded  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  with  displeasure  and 
anxiety. 

"  Ah" — he  replied,  hastily — "  I  see 
— I  understand  you — but  you  are 
quite  mistaken — totally  so.  Pray,  is 
that  the  general  supposition?" 

"  Why — I  am  not  aware  of  its  be- 
ing expressed  in  so  many  words; 
but  it  was  one  that  struck  me  imme- 
diately— as  a  matter  of  course."  As 
I  was  speaking,  I  observed  Sir 
Henry  changing  colour. 

"  Doctor ,"  said  he,  in  a  low 

agitated  voice,  grasping  my  arm  as 
if  with  involuntary  energy — "  We 
have  no  time  to  lose.  One  word—- 
alas, one  word — will  explain  all.  It 
is  horrible  torture  to  me — but  I  can 
conceal  it  no  longer.  You  must  be 
told  the  truth  at  once.  Lady  Anne 
is — insane  !  "  He  rather  gasped  than 
spoke  the  last  word.  He  stood  sud- 
denly still,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  He  shook  with  agitation. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  moment  or 
two — except  that  I  almost  uncon- 
sciously echoed  the  last  word  he  had 
uttered.  "  Insane!— Why,  I  can 
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scarcely  believe  my  ears,  Sir  Henry. 
Do  you  use  the  last  word  in  its  lite- 
ral— its  medical  sense?" 

"  Yes,  I  do !— I  mean  that  my  wife  is 
mad — Yes!  with  a  madwoman  you 
are  asked  to  sit  down  to  breakfast.  I 

can  assure  you,  Doctor ,  that  the 

anguish  I  have  latterly  endured  on 
this  horrid  account  has  nearly  driven 
me  to  the  same  condition!  Oh  God, 
what  a  dreadful  life  has  been  mine 
for  this  last  year  or  two,  as  I  have 
seen  this  tremendous  calamity  gra- 
dually befalling  me" 

I  implored  him  to  restrain  his  feel- 
ings. 

M  Yes — you  are  right,"  said  he,  af- 
ter a  pause,  in  which  he  tried  to  mas- 
ter his  emotion — "  I  have  recovered 
myself.    Let  us  repair  to  the  break- 
fast-room.   For  Heaven's  sake,  ap- 
Eear — if  you  can — as  though  nothing 
ad  transpired  between  us.     Make 
any  imaginable  excuse  you  please 
for  coming  hither.    Say  you  were 
called  in  by  me,  on  my  own  account 
— for — for — any  complaintyou  choose 
to  mention.     It  will  be  for  you  to 
watch  my  poor  Lady  Anne  with  pro- 
found attention — but,  of  course,  not 
obviously.     I  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity— as  if  by  chance — of  leaving 
you  alone  with  her.   Afterwards,  we 
will  concert  the  steps  necessary  in 
this  dreadful   emergency.     By  the 
way — you  must  not  expect  to  see 
any  thing  wild  or  extravagant  in  her 
manner.    She  will  not  appear  even 
eccentric — for  she  is  very  guarded 
before  strangers.    Hush !  "  said  he, 
shaking,  and  turning  round  palely— 
"  did  you  hear — no,  it  was  a  mis- 
take ! — Alas,  how  nervous  I  am  be- 
come ! — 1  have  perfect  control  over 
her — but  watch  her  eye — her  mouth 
— her   eye" — he    shuddered — "  and 
you  will  know  all!    Now,  Doctor, 
for  mercy's  sake,  don't  commit  your- 
self—or me!"  he  whispered,  as  we 
regained  the  room  we  had  quitted. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  ex- 
pend a  heavy  sigh, — and  then,  open- 
ing the  door  through  which  he  had 
originally  entered  to    receive    me, 
ushered  me  into  the  breakfast-room. 
Lady  Anne— beautiful  creature — in 
a  white    morning-dress,  sat   beside 
the  silver  urn,  apparently  reading 
the    newspaper.    She  seemed   sur- 
prised at  seeing  me,  and  bowed  po- 
litely when  Sir  Henry  mentioned  my 
name,  without  moving  from  her  seat. 


Her  cheek  was  very  pale — and  there 
was  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety — 
or  rather  apprehension — in  her  eye, 
which  glanced  rapidly  from  me  to 
Sir  Henry,  and  from  him  to  me. 
With  all  his  efforts,  Sir  Henry  could 
not  appear  calm — His  cheek  was 
flushed — his  hand  unsteady — his 
voice  thick — his  manner  flurried. 

"  Are  not  you  well,  Sir  Henry?" 
enquired  his  lady,  looking  earnestly 
at  him. 

"  Never  better,  love  I"  he  replied, 
with  an  effort  at  smiling. 
"Ifearlhave  disturbed  your  ladyship 
in  reading  the  Morning  Post,"  said  1, 
interrupting  an  embarrassed  pause. 

"  Ob,  not  at  all,  sir — not  the  least. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  of  any  inte- 
rest," she  replied,  with  a  faint  sigh ; 
"  I  was  only  looking,  Henry,  over  a 
silly  account  of  the  Duchess  of 
's  fete.  Do  you  take  break- 
fast ?"  addressing  me. 

"  A  single  cup  of  tea,  and  a  slice 
of  this  tongue,  are  all  I  shall  trouble 
your  ladyship  for.  Talking,  by  the 
way,  of  f&tes,"  I  added,  carelessly, 
"  it  is  whispered  in  the  world  that 
your  ladyship  had  taken  the  veil— 
or — or — died — in  short,  we  are  all 
wondering  what  has  become  of  your 
ladyship — that  is,  of  both  of  you !" 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Baronet,  with  af- 
fected eagerness,  "  I  suppose,  by  the 
way,  we  come  in  for  our  share  of 
hint  and  innuendo!  Pray,  what  is  the 
latest  coinage,  doctor,  from  the  mint 
of  scandal  and  tittle-tattle  ?" 

Lady  Anne's  hand  trembled  as 
she  handed  me  the  cup  of  tea  I  had 
asked  for — and  her  eye  settled  ap- 
prehensively on  that  of  her  husband. 
"  Why,  the  general  impression  is, 
that  you  are  playing  misanthrope, 
in  consequence  of  some  political 
pique. "  Sir  Henry  laughed  feebly. 
"  And  your  ladyship,  too,  turns 
absentee  !  I  fear  you  are  not  in  the 
health — the  brilliant  spirits — which 
used  to  charm  the  world." 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,  I  am  not !  I  am 
one  of  the  many  victims  " 

"  Of  ennui,"  interrupted  the  Ba- 
ronet, quickly,  fixing  an  imperative 
eye  upon  his  lady,  I  saw  with  what 
nervous  apprehension,  lest  she  should 
afford  even  the  desired  corrobora- 
tion  of  what  he  had  told  me  in  the 
garden. 

"  Yes,  yes,  ennui,"  she  replied, 
timidly,  adding,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  won- 
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der  the  world  remembers  us  so 
long." 

"  I  have  a  note  to  write,  Doctor," 
said  the  Baronet  suddenly,  treading 
at  the  same  time  gently  on  my  foot, 
"which  I  intend  to  beg  you  will 
carry  up  to  town  for  me.  Will  you 
excuse  me  for  a  few  moments  ?"  I 
bowed.  "  Lady  Anne,  I  dare  say, 
will  entertain  you  from  the  Morning 
Post— ha!  ha!" 

She  smiled  faintly.  I  observed 
Sir  Henry's  eye  fixed  upon  her,  as 
he  shut  the  door,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  agonizing  apprehension.  The 
reader  may  imagine  the  peculiar 
feelings  of  embarrassment  with 
which  I  found  myself  at  length  alone 
with  Lady  Anne.  Being  ignorant  of 
the  degree  or  species  of  her  mental 
infirmity,  I  felt  much  at  a  loss  how 
to  shape  my  conversation.  As  far 
as  one  could  judge  from  appear- 
ances, she  was  as  perfectly  sane  as 
I  considered  myself.  I  could  detect 
no  wildness  of  the  eye — no  incohe- 
rence of  language — no  eccentricity 
of  deportment — nothing  but  an  air 
of  languor  and  anxiety. 

"  Sir  Henry  is  looking  well,"  said 
I,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  Yes — he  always  looks  well;  even 
if  he  were  ill,  he  would  not  look  so." 

"  I  wish  I  could  sincerely  compli- 
ment your  ladyship  on  your  looks," 
I  continued,  eyeing  her  keenly. 

"  Certainly — I  have  been  better 
than  I  am  at  present,"  she  replied, 
with  a  sigh — "  What  I  have  to  com- 
plain of,  however,  is  not  so  much 
bodily  ailing,  as  lowness  of  spirits." 

"  Your  ladyship  is  not  the  first  on 
whom  a  sudden  seclusion  from  so- 
ciety has  had  similar  effects.  Then 
why  not  return  to  town — at  least  for 
a  season?" 

"There  are — reasons  —  why  I 
should  at  present  prefer  to  continue 
in  retirement,"  she  replied,  dropping 
her  eyes  to  avoid  the  steadfast  look 
with  which  I  regarded  them. 

"  Reasons  !  permit  me  to  ask 
your  ladyship  the  import  of  such 
mysterious  terms  ?"  I  enquired,  with 
gentle  earnestness,  drawing  my  chair 
nearer  to  her,  believing  that  the  ice 
was  at  length  broken. 

"  I  am  not  aware,  Doctor,"  said 
she,  coldly,  "  that  I  said  any  thing 
that  should  be  called  mysterious" 

"  Pardon,  pardon  me,  my  lady !  I 
was  only  anxious  lest  you  might 


have  any  secret  source  of  anxiety 
preying  on  your  mind,  and  from 
which  I  might  have  the  power  of 
relieving  you.  Permit  me  to  say, 
how  deeply  grieved  I  am  to  see  your 
ladyship's  altered  looks.  I  need  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  is 
exceedingly  anxious  on  your  ac- 
count"  

"  What !  what !  Sir  Henry  anxious 
— on  my  account !"  she  repeated, 
with  an  air  of  astonishment ;  "  why, 
can  it  then  be  possible  that  /  am 
the  object  of  your  present  visit, 

Dr ?" 

I  paused  for  a  moment.  Why 
should  I  conceal  or  deny  the  fact, 
thought  I. 

"  Your  ladyship  guesses  aright. 
Sir  Henry's  anxieties  have  brought 
me  hither  this  morning.  He  wishes 
me  to  ascertain  whether  your  lady- 
ship labours  under  indisposition  of 
any  kind." 

"  And  pray,  Doctor,"  continued 
her  ladyship,  turning  pale  as  she 
spoke,  "  what  does  he  imagine  my 
complaint  to  be?  Did  he  mention 
any  particular  symptoms?" 

"  Indeed  he  did — lassitude — loss 
of  appetite — lowness  of  spirits." 

She  raised  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  which,  glistening  with 
tears,  she  presently  directed  to  the 
window,  as  if  she  dreaded  to  en- 
counter mine.  Her  lips  quivered, 
with  emotion. 

"  Dear  lady,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
be  calm  !  Why  should  you  distress 
yourself?"  said  I,  gently  placing  my 
fingers  upon  her  wrist,  at  which  she 
started,  withdrew  her  hand,  looked 
me  rather  wildly  full  in  the  face, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  wept  for 
some  moments  in  silence. 

"  Oh,  Doctor !"  at  length  she 

sobbed,  in  hesitating,  passionate  ac- 
cents —  "  you  cannot — you  cannot 
imagine  how  very  ill  I  am — here," 
placing  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 
"  I  am  a  wretched,  a  miserable  wo- 
man !  There  never  lived  a  more  un- 
fortunate being !  I  shall  never,  never 
be  happy  again,"  she  continued,  ve- 
hemently. 

"  Come,  come,  your  Ladyship 
must  make  a  confidant  of  me ! — 
What,  in  Heaven's  name,  can  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this  emotion  ?  No 
one,  sure,  can  have  used  you  ill? 
Come,  tell  me  all  about  it !" 

"  Ob,  I  cannot— I  dare  not !   It  is 
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a  painful  secret  to  keep,  but  it  would 
be  dreadful  to  tell  it.  Have  you 
really  no  idea  of  it?  Has  it  not, 
then,  been  openly  whispered  about 
in  the  world  ?"  she  enquired  eagerly, 
with  much  wildness  in  her  manner. 
Alas,  poor  Lady  Anne !  I  had  seen 
and  heard  enough  to  satisfy  me  that 
her  state  corroborated  the  fears  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Henry,  whose  return 
at  that  moment,  with  a  sealed  note 
in  his  hand,  put  an  end  to  our  me- 
lancholy tete-a-tete.  He  cast  a  sudden 
keen  glance  of  scrutiny  at  his  lady 
and  me,  and  then  went  up  to  her, 
and  kissed  her  tenderly,  without 
speaking.  What  wretchedness  were 
in  his  features  at  that  moment!  I 
saw  by  his  manner,  that  he  desired 
me  to  rise  and  take  my  leave  ;  and 
after  a  few  words  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, I  rose,  bowed  to  her  ladyship, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  Baronet, 
withdrew. 

"  Well,  am  I  right  or  wrong,  Doc- 
tor, in  my  terrible  suspicions  ?"  en- 
quired the  Baronet,  his  manner  much 
disturbed,  and  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  as  we  stood  together  in  the 
large  bow-window  of  his  library.  I 
sighed,  and  shook  my  head. 

"  Did  she  make  any  allusions  to 
the  present  arrangement  I  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt  in  the  house  ?" 

I  told  him  the  substance  of  what 
had  passed  between  us.  He  sighed 
profoundly,  and  covered  his  eyes  for 
a  moment  with  his  hands. 

"  Is  her  Ladyship  ever  violent  ?" 
I  enquired. 

"  No— seldom — never,  never!  I 
wish  she  were  !  Any  thing — anything 
to  dissipate  the  horrid  monotony  of 
melancholy  madness — but  I  cannot 
bear  to  talk  on  the  subject  I  can 
scarcely  control  my  feelings!"  He 
turned  from  me,  and  stood  looking 
through  the  window,  evidently  over- 
powered with  grief.  For  a  minute 
or  two  neither  of  us  spoke. 

"  The  dreadful  subject/brces  itself 
upon  us,"  said  he,  suddenly  turning 
again  towards  me — "  Doctor,  what, 
in  Heaven's  name — what  is  to  be 
done  in  this  tremendous  emergency  ? 
Let  our  first  care  be  to  prevent  e'x- 
posure.  I  suppose — a  temporary 
seclusion,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  neces- 
sary '("  he  added,  in  a  hollow  whis- 
per, looking  gloomily  at  me.  I  told 
him  I  feared  such  a  course  would 
certainly  be  advisable,  if  not  even 


necessary,  and  assured  him  that  he 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  on 
that  score,  for  there  were  many  ad- 
mirable retreats  for  such  path  uts  as 
his  unfortunate  lady — where  priva- 
cy, comfort,  amusement,  and  skilful 
surveillance,  were  combined.  I  told 
him  not  to  despond  of  his  lady's 
early  restoration  to  society. 

"  Oh,  Doctor  !"  —  ho  groaned, 
clasping  his  hands  vehemently  toge- 
ther— "  the  maddening  thought  that 
my  sweet,  my  darling  wife,  must  be 
hanUhed  from  my  bosom — from  her 
home — from  her  child — and  become 
the  inmate  of — of— a — ."  He  ceased 
abruptly.  A  wild  smile  shot  across 
his  features. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  lowering  his 
tone  to  a  faint  whisper,  "  can  I  trust 
you  with  a  secret?  I  know  I  am 
acting  imprudently — unnecessarily 
disclosing  it — but  I  know  it  will  be 
safe  with  you  !  " 

I  bowed,  and  listened  in  breath- 
less wonder  •  *  *  My  flesh  crept 
from  head  to  foot  as  he  went  on.  I 
had  been  all  along  the  dupe  of  A 
MADMAN.  His  eye  was  fixed  upon 
me  with  a  devilish  expression.  The 
shock  deprived  me  of  utterance — 
for  a  while,  almost  of  bight  and  hear- 
ing. I  was  startled  back  into  con- 
sciousness, by  a  loud  laugh  uttered 
by  the  Baronet.  He  was  pointing 
at  me,  with  his  arm  and  finger  ex- 
tended, almost  touching  my  face, 
with  an  air  of  derision.  The  dread- 
ful truth  flashed  all  at  once  upon  my 
mind.  I  could  now  understand  the 
illness,  —  the  melancholy  of  Lady 
Anne — whose  blanched  countenance, 
looking  through  the  half- opened 
door,  caught  my  eye  at  that  moment, 
as  I  happened  to  turn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breakfast- room.  I  trem- 
bled lest  the  madman  should  also 
see  her,  and  burst  into  violence  ! 

The  "  secret"  of  the  Baronet  con- 
sisted in  his  alleged  discovery  of  a 
mode  of  converting  tallow  into  wax  : 
That  it  would,  when  curried  into  ef- 
fect, produce  him  a  revenue  of  iifiy 
thousand  a-year:  That  because  the 
king  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
disclose  it,  he  had  scut  spies  to 
watch  all  his  movements,  and  had 
threatened  to  arrest  him  for  high 
treason !  All  this  horrid  nonsense 
he  told  me  in  a  loud,  serious,  ener- 
getic tone  of  voice  and  manner ;  and 
though  my  countenance  must  have 
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turned  deadly  pale  when  the  shock- 
ing discovery  first  broke  upon  me, 
and  my  violent  agitation  became  ap- 
parent, Sir  Henry  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it.  I  know  not  what  called 
forth  the  laugh  I  have  mentioned, 
unless  it  was  the  delight  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  success  with  which 
he  had  imposed  upon  me  so  long. 

"  But,  Doctor,"  he  continued,  "  I 
have  not  disclosed  this  great  secret 
to  you  for  nothing.  ""  I  set  about  dis- 
covering it  in  consequence  of  an 
alarming  accident  which  has  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  of  which  both  you 
and  the  world  will  ere  long  hear 
much.  It  became  necessary,  in  a 
word,  that  I  should  develope  a  new 
source  of  independence,  and,  thank 
Heaven,  at  length  it  is  found  !  But 
the  mere  money  it  will  produce  is 
the  least  consideration — there  are 
grander  results  to  follow — but  of 
them  anon.  You,  Doctor,  are  a 
scientific  man — I  am  but  superficial- 
ly so ;  and  that  is  a  species  of  know- 
ledge essential  to  the  successful  use 
of  my  great  discovery.  We  must 
therefore  become  partners — eh  ?" 
I  bowed.  "  The  terms,  you  know, 
we  can  arrange  afterwards.  Ah,  ha, 
ha !  what  will  my  constituents — 
what  will  my  political  friends — say 
to  this  ?  Sir  Henry  Harleigh  turned 
wax-maker!  —  Why,  Doctor,  why 
are  you  so  silent  ?  Chop-fallen, 
eh  ?  and  why  ?" 

I  had  been  pondering  all  the  while 
on  the  proper  course  to  follow  un- 
der such  extraordinary  and  melan- 
choly circumstances,  and  therefore 
permitted  him  to  ramble  on  as  he 
pleased. — "  Calculating  the  profits, 
eh? — Well— but  we  must  go  through 
a  good  deal  before  we  get  to  that 
part  of  the  story,  believe  me  !  First 
and  foremost,"  his  countenance  sud- 
denly fell,  and  he  cast  a  disturbed 
glance  at  the  breakfast-room  door, 
"  we  must  make  some  decisive  ar- 
rangements about  poor  Lady  Anne. 
She  knows  my  secret,  and  it  is  the 
thoughts  of  it  that  have  turned  her 
head — (women,  you  know,  cannot 
bear  sudden  fortune!) — but,  oh! 
such  a  gentle  madness  is  hers !"  Ho 
uttered  this  last  exclamation  in  a 
tone  that  touched  my  heart  to  the 
quick;  melting, moving,  soul-subdu- 
ing was  it,  as  some  of  the  whispers 
ot  Kean  in  Othello  ! 
"  Doctor,"  he  commenced  abrupt- 
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ly,  after  a  pause,  let  me  consider 
of  it  for  a  moment — a  thought  sug- 
gests itself — I  would  not  have  her 
feelings  wounded  for  worlds ! — I'll 
consider  of  it — and  presently  tell 
you  my  determination." — He  folded 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  the  library,  as  if 
engaged  in  profound  contemplation, 
and  so  continued  for  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes, as  if  he  had  utterly  forgotten 
me,  who  stood  leaning  against  the 
window-frame,  watching  him  with 
unutterable  feelings.  What  should 
I  do?  It  was  next  to  impossible  for 
me  to  have  another  interview  with 
Lady  Anne  before  leaving.  I  thought 
it  on  the  whole  advisable  not  to  alarm 
his  suspicions  by  any  such  attempt, 
but  to  take  my  departure  as  quietly 
and  quickly  as  possible :  determin- 
ed, on  reaching  London,  to  commu- 
nicate immediately  with  Mr  Cour- 
thrope,  his  brother-in-law,  with 
whom  I  had  some  little  acquaint- 
ance, and  with  him  suggest  such 
measures  as  were  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  safety,  not  only  of  the  Ba- 
ronet, but  his  wretched  lady.  This 
resolution  formed,  I  felt  anxious  to 
be  gone.  As  the  poor  Baronet's  co- 
gitations, however,  seemed  far  from 
approaching  a  close,  I  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  interrupt  him. 

"  Well,  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  moving 
from  the  window-recess,  "  I  must 
leave  you,  for  I  have  many  engage- 
ments in  town." 

"  Do  you  know,  now,"  said  he, 
with  a  puzzled  air,  "  I  positively 
cannot  remember  what  it  was  I  had 
to  think  about !  How  very  absurd  ! 
What  was  it,  now  ?"  standing  still, 
and  corrugating  his  brows.  "  Oh, 
it  was  whether  it  would  be  proper 
for  me  to  see  Lady  Anne  before  I 

left Ah,"  said  he  briskly,  "aye,  so 

it  was — I  recollect — why — see  Lady 
Anne  ? — No — I  think  not,"  he  re- 
plied, with  an  abrupt,  peculiar  tone 
and  manner,  as  if  displeased  with 
the  proposal.  "  I  will  accompany 
you  to  the  road,  where  you  will 
find  the  carriage  in  readiness  to  take 
you  back  to  town."  He  at  the  same 
time  took  from  a  pocketbook  in 
his  bosom  pocket  a  note-case,  and 
gave  me  a  check,  by  way  of  fee,  of 
L.500 ! 

"  By  the1  way,"  said  he,  abruptly, 
as  arm-in-arm  we  walked  down  to 
the  park  gates,  "  what,  after  all,  are 
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we  to  do  with  Lady  Anne  ?  How 
strange  that  we  should  have  forgot- 
ten her  !  Well,  what  step  do  you 
intend  taking  next  ?" — I  sighed. 

"  I  must  turn  it  over  carefully  in 
my  mind,  before  I  commit  myself." 

"  All,  Sallust!— Priusquam  inci- 
pias — consulto  ;  sed  vbi  consutueris — 
sed  ubi  consulueris,  Doctor " 

"  Mature  facto,  opus  sit,  Sir  Hen- 
ry," I  replied,  humouring  his  recol- 
lection. 

"  Good.  There  never  was  any 
thing  more  curt  and  pretty."  He 
repeated  the  sentence.  "  Well,  and 
whnt  will  you  do  ?" 

"  I  cannot  precisely  say  at  pre- 
sent; bat  you  may  rely  upon  seeing 
me  here  again  this  evening.  I  hope 
you  will  conceal  it  from  Lady  Anne, 
however,  or  it  may  alarm  her." 

"  Mind  me,  Doctor,"  said  he  ab- 
ruptly, his  features  clouding  over 
with  a  strange  expression,  "  I — I — 
will  have  no  violence  used." 

"  Violence  !  my  dear  Sir  Henry  ! 
violence !  God  forbid  !"  I  exclaim- 
ed, with  unaffected  amazement. 

"  Of  course,  Doctor,  I  hold  you 
personally"  laying  a  strenuous  em- 
phasis on  the  last  word,  "  1  hold  you 
personally  responsible  for  whatever 
measures  may  be  adopted.  Here, 
however,  is  the  carriage.  I  shall 
await  your  return  with  anxiety."  I 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  stepped 
into  the  chariot. 

"  Good  morning— good  morning, 
Sir  Henry !"  I  exclaimed,  as  the 
postilions  were  preparing  to  start. 
He  put  in  his  head  at  the  window, 
and  in  a  hurried  tone  whispered, — 

"  On  second  thoughts,  Dr ,  I  shall 

decline  any  further  interference  in 
the  matter — at  least  to-day."  He 
had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  words, 
when  the  chariot  drove  off, 

"  Hollo  !  hark  ye,  fellow !  stop  ! 
stop !"  shouted  the  Baronet,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "  stop,  or  Y\\fire  /" 
The  postilions,  who,  1  observed,  bad 
Bet  off  at  pretty  near  a  gallop,  seem- 
ed disposed  to  continue  it ;  but  on 
hearing  the  last  alarming  words,  in- 
stantaneously drew  up.  I  looked 
with  amazement  through  the  win- 
dow, and  beheld  Sir  Henry  hurry- 
ing towards  us — fury  in  his  features, 
and  a  pocket-pistol  in  his  extended 
right  hand. 

"Good  God,  Sir  Henry!"  I  ex- 
claimed, terror-struck,  "  what  can 


be  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
conduct  ?" 

41  A  word  in  your  ear,  Doctor/'  he 
panted,  coming  close  up  to  the  car- 
riage door. 

"  Speak,  for  Heaven's  sake,  speak, 
Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  leaning  my  head 
towards  him. 

"  I  suspect  you  intend  violent 
measures  towards  me,  Doctor ." 

"  Against  you  !  Violent  measures 
— against  anybody? — You  aredream- 
ing,  Sir  Henry !  " 

"  Ah,  I  see  further  into  your  de- 
signs than  you  imagine,  Doctor ! 

You  wish  to  extract  my  secret  from 
me,  for  your  own  exclusive  advan- 
tage. So,  mark  me — if  you  come 
again  to Hall,  you  shall  not  re- 
turn alive — sohelpme !  Adieu!" 

He  strode  haughtily  off,  waved  his 
hand  to  the  terrified  postilions,  and 
we  soon  lost  eight  of  the  unhappy 
madman.  I  threw  myself  back  in 
my  seat  completely  bewildered.  Not 
only  my  own  personal  safety,  but 
that  of  Lady  Anne  was  menaced. 
What  might  not  frenzy  prompt  him 
to  do,  during  my  absence,  and  on 
my  return  ?  Full  of  these  agitating 
thoughts,  I  rejoiced  to  find  myself 
thundering  townward,  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  carry  me,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  I  had  given  the  posti- 
lions, the  instant  that  Sir  Henry  quit- 
ted us.  At  length  we  reached  a  steep 
hill,  that  compelled  us  to  slacken  our 
pace,  and  give  breath  to  our  panting 
horses.  I  opened  the  front  window, 
and  bespoke  the  nearest  postilion. 

"  Boy,  there !  Are  you  in  Sir  Hen- 
ry's service  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  exactly — but  we 
sarves  him  as  much  as  thof  we  was, 
for  the  matter  of  that,"  he  replied, 
touching  his  hat 

"  Were  you  surprised  to  see  what 
occurred  at  starting  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  lowering  his 
tone,  and  looking  about  him,  as  if  he 
expected  to  find  the  Baronet  at  his 
heels.  "  He's  done  many  a  stranger 
thing  nor  that,  sir,  lately !  " 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you  consider 
him  not  exactly  in  his  right  senses, 
eh?" 

"  It  a'n't  for  the  likes  o'  me  to  say 
such  a  thing  of  my  betters,  sir ;  but 
this  1  may  make  bold  for  to  say,  sir, 
if  as  how  I,  or  any  o'  my  fellow- 
sarvants,  had  done  the  likes  o'  what 
we've  latterly  seen  up  at  the  Hall 
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there,  they'd  a'  clapped  us  into  jail 
or  bedlam  long  ago  ! " 

"Indeed!  Why,  what  has  been 
going  on  ?  " 

"  You'll  not  tell  of  a  poor  lad  like 
me — will  you,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  no — you  may  be  sure  of  that 
— I'll  keep  your  secret." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  speaking 
more  unconstrainedly,  turning  round 
in  his  saddle,  full  towards  me — "  first 
and  foremost,  he's  discharged  me, 
and  Thomas  here,  my  fellow-sarvant, 
an'  we  takes  up  at  the  inn,  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  Hall ;  likewise  the  coach- 
man and  the  footman ;  likewise  all 
the  women  sarvants — always  except- 
ing the  cook,  and  my  lady's  maid — 
and  an't  them  a  few  sarvants  for  to 
do  all  the  work  of  that  great  Hall  ? 
An't  that  strange-like,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  else  ?  How  does  Sir 
Henry  pass  his  time  ?" 

"  Pass  his  time,  sir  ?  Why,  sir,  we 
hears  from  cook,  as  how  he  boils 
candles,  sir,"  quoth  the  fellow,  grin- 
ning. 

"  Boils  candles,  sirrah  f  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  be  indeed !  He'll  boil 
as  many  as  twenty  in  a  day,  in  the 
cook's  best  saucepans  ;  and  then  he 
pours  the  most  precious  brandy  into 
the  mess — wasting  good  brandy — and 
then  throws  it  all  into  a  deep  hole 
every  night,  that  he  has  dug  in  the 
garden.  'Twasnolater  nor  yesterday, 
sir,  cook  told  me  all — how  she  hap- 
pened to  be  squinting  through  the 
key-hole,  and  no  harm  neither,  sir, 
(axing  your  pardon) — when  a  man 
goes  on  in  sich  ways  as  them — and 
seed  him  kneel  down  upon  the  dirty 
hearth,  before  the  saucepan  full  of 
candles,  as  they  were  boiling,  and 
pray  sich  gibberish — like  !  " 

"  Well !  "  said  I,  with  a  sigh,  "  but 
what  does  her  Ladyship  all  this 
while?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  our  poor  lady  is  worn 
almost,  in  a  manner,  to  skin  and  bone. 
She  follows  him  about  like  a  ghost, 
and  cries  her  eyes  out ;  but  for  all 
that  she  is  so  gentle-like,  he's 
woundy  starn  with  her,  and  watches 
her  just  like  a  cat  does  a  mouse,  as 
one  would  say !  Once  he  locked  her 
in  her  bedroom  all  day,  and  only 
gave  her  bread  and  water  !  But  the 
strangest  thing  is  yet  to  come,  sir ; 
he  makes  out  that  it's  her  that's  mad ! 
so  that  for  a  long  time,  we  all  belie- 


ved it  was  so — for,  sir,  it's  only  of 
late,  that  we  began  to  see  how  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter  stood,  sir. 
Sir  Henry  was  always,  since  we've 
known  him,  a  bit  queer  or  so,  but 
steady  in  the  main ;  and  as  our  poor 
lady  was  always  mopish  and  melan- 
cholic-like,  it  was  natral  we  should 
give  in  to  believe  it  was  her  that 
was,  as  one  would  say,  melancholy 
mad,  and  so  all  true  what  Sir  Henry 
said  of  her." 

"  Is  Sir  Henry  ever  violent  ?  " 

"Lord,  sir!  Mrs  Higgins,  that's 
the  cook,  tells  strange  tales  of  him 
just  latterly.  He  bolts  every  door, 
great  and  small,  in  the  Hall,  with  his 
own  hands,  every  night,  and  walks 
about  in  it  with  a  loaded  blunder- 
buss ! " 

"  Miss  Sims,"  said  the  further  pos- 
tilion, "  that's  my  lady's  maid,  told 
Mrs  Higgins,  and  she  told  my  sister, 
who  told  me,  as  a  secret,  sir,  that 
Sir  Henry  always  sleeps  every  night 
with  a  bare  drawn  sword  under  his 
pillow,  and  a  couple  of  loaded  pis- 
tols stuck  into  the  watch-pockets,  as 
they  call  'em,  and  frightens  my  Lady 
to  death  with  his  pranks !  " 

I  could  scarcely  believe  what  they 
were  telling  me. 

"  Why,  my  boy,  I  cannot  believe 
that  all  this  is  true  !  " 

"'Deed,  sir,  we  wish  it  warn't !  " 

"  How  long  have  you  known  it  ?  " 

"  Only  a  day  back,  or  so." 

"  And  why  did  not  you  set  off  for 
London,  and  tell ." 

"Lord,  sir — us  spread  about  that 
Sir  Henry  was  mad!  Nobody  would 
believe  us,  for  he's  woundy  cun- 
ning, and  can  talk  as  grave  as  ajudge, 
and  as  good  as  the  parson,  when  he 
chooses;  an'  that  being  so,  if  rfwe'd 
gone  up  to  town  with  them  stories, 
the  great  folk  would  ha' come  down, 
and  he'd  a'  persuaded  them  it  was 
all  false — and  what  would  have  be- 
come of  we?" 

"  And  what  is  become  of  the  ser- 
vants ?  Are  they  all  dumb  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  a  manner,  seeing  as 
how  they  have  been  bound  to  silence 
by  our  poor  lady,  till  she  should  tell 
them  to  give  the  alarm  ;  an'  he's  been 
too  cunning  latterly  to  give  her  op- 
portunity of  doing  so.  She'll  be 
main  glad  o'  your  coming,  I'll  war- 
rant me,  for  scarce  a  fly  dare  leave 
the  house  but  he'd  be  after  it  1 " 

"  Drive  on — drive  on,  boys,  for 
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\  our  lives,"  said  I,  finding  we  bad  at 
,1-n^ih  surmouuted  the  hill,  and  di- 
rected them  to  go  at  once  to  the 
house  of  Mr  Courthrope.  Indeed 
i  In- n-  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost, 
for  it  was  clear  that  the  ID  ad  man's 
suspicions  were  roused,  indefinite  as 
illicit  be  his  apprehensions;  and  his 
cunning  and  violence,  each  equally 
to  be  dreaded,  might  prompt  him  to 
take  some  dangerous,  if  not  fatal 
stop,  in  my  absence.  Fortunately,  I 
found  Mr  Courthrope  at  home,  and 
immeasurably  shocked  he  was  at  my 
intelligence.  It  seemed  that  the  Ba- 
ronet and  he  had  been  totally  estran- 
ged for  some  months,  owing  to  an 
affront,  which  he  was  now  satisfied 
arose  out  of  his  unhappy  relative's 
insanity.  Our  arrangements  were 
soon  made.  We  exchanged  the  cha- 
riot in  which  1  had  returned  to  town, 
for  a  commodious  carriage,  calcula- 
ted to  hold  four  or  five  persons,  and 
drove  off  at  once  to  the  residence  of 

Dr  Y ,  one  of  the  most  eminent 

"  mad-doctors,"  as  they  are  some 
what  unceremoniously  denominated. 
Our  interview  was  but  brief.  In 

less  than  half  an  hour,  Dr  Y ,  Mr 

Courthrope,  and  I,  with  two  keepers, 
deposited  ourselves  respectively 
within  and  without  the  vehicle,  and 
set  off  direct  for Hall. 

Mr  Courthrope  and   I  were  sad 

enough;    but  little   Dr  Y was 

calm  and  lively  as  if  he  were  obey- 
ing an  invitation  to  dinner  ! 

"  Suppose  Harieigh  should  grow 
desperate — should  offer  resistance !" 
said  Mr  Courthrope,  very  pale. 

"  Nothing  more  likely,"  replied  Dr 
Y ,  coolly. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  My 
cousin  was  always  an  athletic  man  ; 
and  mow  that  the  strength  of  mad- 
ness"  

"  Pho,  my  dear  sir,  he  would  be 
but  as  a  child  in  the  hands  of  those 
two  fellows  of  mine  outside — like  a 
wild  elephant  between  two  tame 
ones — ha,  ha ! " 

"  You,  I  dare  say,  have  witnessed 
so  many  of  those  scenes,"  said  I, 
with  a  faint  smile — for  his  indifference 
hurt  me ;  it  jarred  upon  my  own 
«  \cited  feelings. 

"  For   Heaven's   sake — for   Lady 

Anne's  sake,  Dr   Y ,"  said  Mr 

Courthrope  agitatedly,  as  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road  brought  us  in  sight 
of Hall,  "  let  nothing  like  vio- 
lence be  used." 


"  Oh,  mobt  assuredly  not.  Tin  a 
system  I  always  escln-ucd.  >. un- 
do by  foul,  what  may  beaccompli-h- 
ed  by  fair  means.  Our  conduct  will 
be  regulated  to  a  hair  by  that  of  Sir 
Henry.  Only  leave  him  to  us,  and 
— by  hook  or  by  crook,  we'll  secure 
him." 

"  But,  suppose  he  should  have  fire- 
arms," said  I ;  "  I  know  he  carries 
them — he  pointed  a  loaded  pistol  at 
me  this  morning." 

"  My  dear  Doctor,  how  did  you 
know  it  was  loaded?  'Tis  what  one 
would  have  called  at  the  schools  a 
gratuitous  assumption !  Madmen 
have  a  vast  penchant  for  terrifying 
with  fire-arms ;  but  somehow  they 
always  forget  the  ammunition  !" 

"  But  only  put  the  case ;  suppose 
Sir  Henry  should  have  got  posses- 
sion of  a  pistol  ready  loaded  to  his 
hand ! " 

"  Certainly,  in  such  a  case,  some- 
thing awkward  might  occur,"  re- 
plied DrY .seriously, "but  I  trust 

a  good  deal  to  the  effect  of  my  eye 
upon  him  from  the  first.  'Tis  a  kind 
of  talisman  among  my  patients — ha, 
ha!" 

"Poor  Lady  Anne!"  exclaimed 
Mr  Courthrope,  "  what  will  become 
of  her?" 

"  Ah !  she  must  be  reasoned  with, 
and  kept  out  of  the  way  ;  otherwise 
we  may  expect  a  scene!"  replied 
matter-of-fact  Dr  Y . 

Now  there  was  a  certain  something 
about  this  my  professional  brother 
that  was  intolerable  to  me ;  a  calm, 
self-satisfied  air,  a  smirking  civility 
of  tone  and  manner,  that,  coupled 
with  his  truly  dreadful  calling,  and 
the  melancholy  enterprise  which  he 
at  present  conducted,  really  revolted 
me.  How  doleful — how  odious — 
would  be  the  jocularity  of  Jack 
Ketch  !  And,  again,  when  the  Doc- 
tor, who  was  a  well-bred  man,  saw 
the  sickening  agitation  of  his  two 
companions,  there  was  an  artificial 
adaptation  of  his  manner,  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  expression 
of  his  features,  that  offended  me,  be- 
cause one  felt  it  to  be  assumed,  in 
consideration  of  our  weakness  !  He 
was,  however,  in  his  way,  a  celebra- 
ted and  successful  man,  and  I  be- 
lieve deserved  to  be  so. 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  park 

gates,  and  Dr  Y ,  Mr  Courthrope, 

and  I,  there  alighted,  directing  the 
carriage  to  follow  us  at  a  leisurely 
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pace  to  the  hall-door.  I  rang  the 
bell ;  and,  after  waiting  nearly  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  an  elderly  woman  an- 
swered our  summons. 

"Can  we  see  Sir  Henry Harleigh?" 
enquired  Mr  Courthrope. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  And  why  not  ?  My  good  wo- 
man, we  must  see  Sir  Henry  imme- 
diately, on  business  of  the  highest 
importance." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  you  should  have 
come  a  little  earlier  ! " 

"  Come  a  little  earlier  ?"  said  I ; 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?  Sir  Henry 
himself  appointed  this  evening." 

"  Then  it's  clear  he  must  have 
changed  his  mind;  for  he  and  my 
Lady  both  set  off  in  a  post-chaise- 
and-four  some  two  hours  ago,  how- 
somever,  and  I  don't  know  where, 
either ;  perhaps  you  had  better  go 
after  him ! " 

We  stood  looking  at  one  another 
in  amazement. 

"  In  what  direction  did  he  go  ?"  I 
enquired. 

"  Down  the  road,  sir.  He  desired 
me  to  tell  any  one  that  might  call, 
that  he  was  gone  off  to  Wales." 

I  sighed  with  vexation  and  alarm ; 
Mr  Courthrope  looked  pale  with  ap- 
prehension ;  while  Dr  Y ,  with 

his  eyes  half-closed,  stood  looking 
with  a  smiling  inquisitiveness  at  the 
confident  woman  that  was  addressing 
us.  A  pretty  stand-still  were  we  ar- 
rived at !  What  was  now  to  be  done  ? 

"  Here !"  said  Dr  Y ,  in  an 

under  tone,  beckoning  us  to  follow 
him  to  a  little  distance  from  the 
door.  We  did  so. 

"  Pho,  pho  !"  he  whispered,  ta- 
king our  arms  into  his — "  the  woman 
is  trifling  with  us.  Sir  Henry  is  at 
this  moment  in  the  Hall — aye,  as 
surely  as  we  are  now  here  !" 

"  Indeed !  How  can  you  possi- 
bly"—— 

"  Ah,  he  must  be  very  clever, 
either  sane  or  insane,  that  can  de- 
ceive me  in  these  matters  !  'Tis  all  a 
-  trick  of  Sir  Henry's — I'll  lay  my  life 
on't.  The  woman  did  not  tell  her 
tale  naturally  enough.  Come,  we'll 
search  the  Hall,  however,  before  we 
go  back  again  on  a  fool's  errand ! 
Come,  my  good  woman,"  said  he,  as 
we  reascended  the  steps,  "  you  have 
not  told  us  the  truth.  We  happen 
to  know  that  the  Baronet  and  his 
lady  are  at  this  moment  above  stairs, 
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for  we  saw  him  just  now  at  the  cor- 
ner  of  the  window." 

This  cool  invention  confounded 
the  woman,  and  she  began  to  hesi- 
tate. "  Come,"  pursued  our  spokes- 
man, "  you  had  better  be  candid  ;  for 
we  will  be  so — and  tell  you  we  are 
determined  to  search  this  Hall  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  from  top  to 
bottom — but  we  will  find  him  we 
come  to  seek." 

"  Ob,  lord !"  replied  the  woman, 
with  an  air  of  vexation.  "  You  must 
do  as  you  please,  gentlemen — I've 
given  you  my  answer,  and  you'll 
take  the  consequences." 

With  this  she  left  us.  After  a 
short  consultation,  Mr  Courthrope 
volunteered  to  go  through  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  alone.  In  about  ten 
minutes'  time  he  returned,  not  ha- 
ving seen  anything  of  the  fugitives, 
except  a  letter  lying  on  the  library- 
table,  in  the  Baronet's  frauk,  the  ink 
of  which  was  scarcely  dry.  It 
proved  only,  however,  a  blank  enve- 
lope. We  determined  together  to 
commence  a  strict  search  over  the 
whole  Hall.  Every  room,  however, 
we  explored  in  vain,  and  began  to 
despair  of  success.  The  back  draw- 
ingroom  we  examined  again,  hoping 
to  find  some  note  or  letter  that  might 
give  us  a  clue  to  the  Baronet's  re- 
treat. It  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  grounds  ;  and  after  standing  for 
some  moments  at  the  window,  nar- 
rowly scrutinizing  every  shrub  or 
tree  that  we  could  fancy  Sir  Henry 
lurking  either  in,  or  near — we  turned 
together  in  council  once  more. 
Where  could  he  be  ?  Had  he  really 
left  the  place  ?  We  cast  our  eyes  on 
the  mantel-piece  and  table,  on  which 
were  scattered  various  papers,  notes, 
cards,  £c.,  and  one  or  two  volumes, 
with  the  Baronet's  manuscript  notes 
in  the  margin — and  sighed.  This, 
Mr  Courthrope  informed  us,  was 
Sir  Henry's  favourite  room,  because 
of  the  prospect  it  commanded.  We 
could,  however,  see  nothing  to  cast 
a  ray  of  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  enquiries.  We  deter- 
mined, then,  to  commence  a  rigorous 
search  of  the  outer  premises,  but 
were  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm.  The  afternoon 
had  been  very  gloomy,  and  at  length 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  The 
thunder  rattled  directly  overhead, 
in  fearful  proximity,  followed  in  a 
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second  or  two  by  lightning  of  terrible 
vividness.  Peal  upon  peal,  flash 
after  flash,  amid  the  continued  hiss- 
ing  of  the  hail  and  heavy  ruin,  lol- 
loxvrd  one  another,  with  scarce  a 
minute's  intermission.  Nothing  at- 
tracted the  eye  without,  but  the 
drenched  gloomy  grounds,  and  the 
angry  lightning-laden  sky;  a  prospect 
this,  which,  coupled  with  thoughts 
of  the  melancholy  errand  on  which 
wo  were  engaged,  completely  de- 
pressed our  spirits — at  least  I  can 
answer  for  my  own. 

"  Gloomy  enough  work  this,  both 
within  and  without !"  exclaimed  Dr 

Y .     "  If  Sir  Henry  is  travelling, 

he  will  be  cooled  a  little,  I  imagine." 
"  What  can  he  have   done  with 
Lady  Anne  ?  I  tremble  for  her  safe- 
ty 1"  exclaimed  Mr  Courtbrope. 

"  Oh,  you  may  depend  she's  safely 
stowed  somewhere  or  other !  These 
madmen  are  crafty  beyond" — said 
Dr  Y ,  when  the  doors  of  an  old- 
fashioned  oaken  cabinet,  which  we 
had  examined,  but  imagined  locked, 
were  suddenly  thrown  wide  open, 
and  forth  stepped  the  Baronet,  in 
travelling  costume,  with  a  composed 
haughty  air. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  calmly, 
"  are  you  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  what  you  are  doing  ?  Do  you 
know  that  I  am  Sir  Henry  Harleigb, 
and  that  this  happens  to  be  my 
house  ?  By  what  warrant — at  whose 
command — do  you  thus  presume  to 
intrude  upon  my  privacy?" 

He  paused,  his  hand  continuing 
extended  towards  us  with  a  com- 
manding air.  His  posture  would 
have  charmed  a  painter.  The  sud- 
denness of  his  appearance  complete- 
ly astounded  Mr  Courthrope  and 

myself,   but  not  so  Dr  Y ,  the 

experienced  Dr  Y !  who,  with  a 

confident  bow  and  smile,  stepped  for- 
ward to  meet  Sir  Henry  almost  at  the 
moment  of  his  extraordinary  entree, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  awaiting  it. 
Never,  in  my  life,  did  I  witness  such 
a  specimen  of  consummate  self-pos- 
session. 

"  Sir  Henry,    you  have   relieved 

us,"  said  Dr  Y ,  with  animation, 

"  from  infinite  embarrassment;  we 
have  been  searching  for  you  in  every 
corner  of  the  house  1" 

"  You  have  been — searching — for 
me,  sir !  Your  name  I"  exclaimed 
the  Baronet,  with  mingled  hauteur 


and  astonishment,  stepping  back  a 
pace  or  two,  and  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height. 

"  Pray,  Sir  Henry,  relieve  us,  by 
saying  where  her  ladyship  is  to  be 
found  !"  pursued  the  imperturbable 

Dr  Y .    I  could  scarce  tell  why, 

but  If  tit  that  the  Doctor  had  mas- 
tered the  madman — as  if  by  magic. 
The  poor  Baronet's  unsteady  eye 

wandered  from  Dr  Y to  me,  and 

from  me  to  Mr  Courthrope. 

"  Once  more,  sir,  I  beg  the  favour 
of  your  name  ?"  he  repeated,  not, 
however,  with  his  former  firmness. 

"  Dr  Y ,"  replied  that  gentle- 
man, promptly,  bowing  low. 

The  Baronet  started.  "  Dr  Y , 

of  ?"  he  whispered,  after  a 

pause,  in  a  low  thrilling  tone. 

"  Precisely — the  same,  at  your 
service,  Sir  Henry,"  replied  the  Doc- 
tor, again  bowing.  Sir  Henry's  fea- 
tures whitened  sensibly.  He  turned 
aside,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  look 

upon  Dr  Y ,  and  sunk  into  a  chair 

beside  him,  murmuring,  "  Then  lam 
ruined !" 

"  Do  not,  Sir  Henry,  distress  your- 
self !"  said  Dr  Y ,  mildly,  ap- 
proaching him — but  he  was  motion- 
ed off  with  an  air  of  disgust.  Sir 
Henry's  averted  countenance  was 
full  of  horror.  We  stood  perfectly 
silent  and  motionless,  in  obedience 
to  the  hushing  signals  of  Dr  Y . 

"  George,"  said  Sir  Henry,  ad- 
dressing Mr  Courthrope  in  afaltering 
tone,  "  You  are  not  my  enemy" 

"Dear,  dear  Henry  !"  exclaimed 
Mr  Courthrope,  running  towards 
him,  and  grasping  his  hand,  while  the 
tears  nearly  overflowed. 

"  Go  and  bring  Lady  Anne  hither !" 
said  the  Baronet,  his  face  still  avert- 
ed, "  you  will  find  her  in  the  sum- 
mer-house, awaiting  my  return  !" 

Mr  Courthrope,  after  an  affirma- 
tive nod  from  Dr  Y and  myself, 

hurried  off  on  his  errand,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned,  accompanied 
—or  rather  preceded  by  Lady  Anne, 
who,  in  a  travelling-dress,  flew  up 
the  grand  staircase,  burst  open  the 
doors,  and  rushed  into  the  room, 
almost  shrieking,  "  Where — where 
is  he  ?  Dear,  dear  Henry  !  my  hus- 
band 1  What  have  they  done  to  you  ? 
Whither  are  they  going  to  take  you? 
Oh,  wretch  !"  she  groaned,  turning 
towards  me  her  pale,  beautiful 
countenance,  lull  of  desperation,  "  is 
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all  this  your  doing? — Love!  love!" 
addressing  her  husband — who  never 
once  moved  from  the  posture  in 
which  he  first  placed  himself  in  the 
chair,  "  I  am  your  wife  !  Your  own 
Anne  !"  and  she  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  kissing  him  with  frantic 
vehemence. 

"I    thought    we   should  have   a 

scene  I"  whispered  Dr  Y in  my 

ear,  "  'twas  very  wrong  in  me  to 
permit  her  coming  !  Pray  be  calm, 
my  Lady,"  said  he,  "  do,  for  God's 
sake — for  pity's  sake — be  calm,"  he 
continued,  apparently  unnoticed  by 
Sir  Henry,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  floor,  as  if  he  were  in  pro- 
found meditation.  "  You  will  only 
aggravate  his  sufferings !" 

"Oh yes,  yes,"  she  gasped,  "  I'll  be 
calm  ! — lam  so  ! — There!  I  am  very 
calm  now !"  and  she  strained  her 
grasp  of  Sir  Henry  with  convulsive 
violence — he  all  the  while  passive  in 

her  arms  as  a  statue!     Dr   Y 

looked  embarrassed.  "  This  will 
never  do — we  shall  have  Sir  Henry 
becoming  unmanageable,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  Can  I  say  a  single  word  to  your 
ladyship,  alone  ?"  he  enquired,  soft- 
ly- 

"  No — no — no  !"  she  replied,  with 
mournful  vehemence  through  her 
closed  teeth — "  you  shall  NEVER  part 
me  from  my  husband !  Shall  they, 
love  !  dearest  ?"  and  loosing  her  em- 
brace for  a  moment,  she  looked  him 
in  the  face  with  an  expression  of 
agonizing  tenderness,  and  suddenly 
reclasped  her  arms  around  him  with 
the  energy  of  despair. 

"Speak  to  her  ladyship — calm  her 
— you  alone  have  the  power,"  said 

Dr   Y ,  addressing   Sir   Henry, 

with  the  air  of  a  man  who  expects 
to  be — who  knows  that  he  will  be 
obeyed.  His  voice  seemed  to  recall 
the  Baronet  from  a  reverie,  or  rather 
rouse  him  from  a  state  of  stupor,  and 
he  tenderly  folded  his  lady  in  his 
arms,  saying  fondly,  "  Hush,  hush, 
dearest !  I  will  protect  you !" 

"  There  !  there  !  did  you  hear  him  ? 
Were  these  the  words  of — of — a — 
madman?"  almost  shrieked  Lady 
Anne. 

"  Hush,  Anne  !  my  love  !  my  dear- 
est, sweet  Anne !  They  say  we 
must  part !"  exclaimed  the  wretch- 
ed husband,  in  tones  of  thrilling 
pathos,  wiping  away  the  tears  that 


showered  from  his  poor  wife's  eyes, 
— "  but  'tis  only  for  a  while" 

"  They  never  shall !  they  NEVER 
shall  !  I  won't — 1  won't — won't," 
she  sobbed  hysterically.  He  folded 
her  closer  in  his  arms — and  looking 
solemnly  upwards,  repeated  the 
words,  "  Take— oh  take  her  to  your 
care  !"  He  then  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  relaxed  his  hold,  and  his 
wretched  wife,  fell  swooning  into  the 
arms  of  Mr  Courthrope,  who  in- 
stantly carried  her  from  the  room. 

"  Now,  Sir  Henry — not  a  moment 

is  to  be  lost,"  said  Dr  Y .  "  Our 

carriage  is  at  the  door — you  must 
step  into  it,  and  accompany  us  to 
town.  Her  ladyship  will  follow  soon 
after,  in  your  own  carriage." 

He  rose  and  buttoned  his  surtout. 
"  What,"  said  he,  eagerly,  "  has  his 
Majesty  really  sent  for  me,  and  in  a 
friendly  spirit?  But,"  addressing 
me,  with  a  mysterious  air,  "  you've 
not  betrayed  me,  have  you  ?" 

"  Never — and  never  can  I,  dear  Sir 
Henry,"  I  replied,  with  energy. 

"  Then  I  at  once  attend  you,  Dr 

Y .  Royalty  must  not  be  trifled 

with.  I  suppose  you  have  the  sign- 
manual  ?"  Dr  Y nodded  ;  and 

without  a  farther  enquiry  after  Lady 
Anne,  Sir  Henry  accompanied  us 
down  stairs,  took  his  hat  and  walk- 
ing-stick from  the  hall-stand,  drew 
on  his  gloves,  and,  followed  by  Dr 

Y ,  stepped  into  the  carriage, 

which  set  off  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  I  hastened, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  the  chamber 
whither  Lady  Anne  had  been  con- 
ducted. Why  should  I  attempt  to 
dilate  upon  the  sufferings  I  there 
witnessed — to  exhibit  my  wretched 
patient  writhing  on  the  rack  of  tor- 
ture ?  Sweet  suffering  lady  !  Your 
sorrows  are  recorded  above !  Fain 
would  I  draw  a  curtain  between  your 
intense  agonies,  and  the  cold  scru- 
tiny of  the  unsympathizing  world  ! 

From  Lady  Anne's  maid  I  gather- 
ed a  dreadful  corroboration  of  the  in- 
telligence 1  had  obtained  in  the  morn- 
ing. True  I  found  it  to  be,  that  every 
domestic,  except  herself  and  the  cook, 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  despotic 
Baronet ;  the  former  retaining  her 
place  solely  through  the  peremptori- 
ness  of  his  Lady ;  the  latter  from  ne- 
cessity. Why  did  not  the  disbanded 
servants  spread  the  alarm  ? — was  ex- 
plained by  the  consummate  cunning 
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with  wliirli  Sir  Henry,  to  the  last, 
coin-filled  his  more  violent  extrava- 
gances, and  the  address  with  which 
lie  fixed  upon  Lady  Anne  the  impu- 
tation of  insanity,  alleging  frequent- 
ly, an  the  cause  of  dismissing  his 
servants,  hit»  anxiety  to  prevent  their 
witnessing  the  humiliation  of  his 
Lady,  More  effectually  to  secure 
himself  impunity,  he  had  supplied 
them  liberally  with  money,  and  sent 
them  into  Wales !  On  one  occasion 
he  had  detected  Sims — the  maid — 
in  the  act  of  running  from  the  Hall, 
with  the  determination,  atall  hazards, 
of  disclosing  the  fearful  thraldom  in 
which  they  were  kept  by  the  mad- 
man ;  but  he  seemed  apprized  of  her 
movements — she  fancied,  even  of 
her  intentions— aa  if  by  magic; — 
met  her  at  the  Hall  gates,  and  threat- 
ened to  shoot  her,  unless  she  in- 
stantly returned,  and  on  her  knees 
took  an  oath  of  secrecy  for  the  fu- 
ture. He  would  not  allow  a  stran- 
ger, or  visitor  of  any  description, 
under  any  pretence,  to  enter  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Hall,  or  any  member  of 
his  family,  except  as  above  mention- 
ed, to  quit  them.  He  had  prayers 
three  times  a-day,  and  walked  in 
procession  every  day  at  noon  round 
the  house — himself,  his  lady,  her 
maid,  and  the  cook  ;  with  many  other 
freaks  of  a  similar  nature.  He  got 
up  at  night,  and  paraded  with  fire- 
arms about  his  grounds  !  I  under- 
stood that  these  palpable  evident  es 
of  insanity  had  made  their  appear- 
ance only  for  a  few  days  before  the 
one  on  which  I  had  been  summoned. 
Sir  Henry,  1  found,  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  an  eccentric  man ; 
and  he  had  tact  enough  to  procure 
his  unfortunate  Lady  the  sympathy 
of  his  household,  on  the  score  of  im- 
becility. After  giving  the  maid  such 
general  directions  as  suggested  them- 
selves, to  procure  an  immediate  sup- 
ply of  Attendants,  and  to  have  the 
neighbouring  apothecary  called  in  on 
theslightest  emergency — and  enjoin- 
ing her  to  devote  herself  entirely  to 
her  unhappy  lady — I  returned  to  her 
chamber.  The  slight  noise  I  made  in 
opening  and  shutting  the  door  start- 
led her  ladyship  from  the  brief  doze 
into  whji-h  she  had  fallen  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  I  quitted  her  bed-side. 
She  continued  in  a  state  of  lament- 
able exhaustion  ;  and  finding  the 
soothing  draught  I  had  ordered  for  her 


was  beginning  to  exhibit  its  drowsy 
jiL'eiiry,  I  resigned  my  patient  into 
the  hands  of  the  apothecary  whom  I 
had  sent  for,  and  hastened  up  to 
town,  by  one  of  the  London  coaches 
which  happened  to  overtake  me. 

Late  in  the  evening  Mr  Courthrope 
called  at  my  house  and  informed  me 
that  they  had  had  a  dreadful  journey 
up  to  town.  For  the  first  mile  or  two 
the  Baronet,  he  said,  appeared  ab- 
sorbed in  thought.  Hesoon, however, 
began  to  grow  restless — then  violent 
— and  ultimately  almost  unmanage- 
able. He  broke  one  of  the  carriage 
windows toatoms,  and  almost  strang- 
led one  of  the  keepers,  whom  it  was 
found  necessary  to  summon  to  their 
assistance,  by  suddenly  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  neckerchief.  He  in- 
sisted on  the  horses'  heads  being 
turned  towards  the  Hall ;  and  finding 
they  paid  no  attention  to  his  wishes, 
began  to  utter  the  most  lamentable 
cries — which  attracted  many  persons 
to  the  carriage.  On  reaching  Somer- 
field  House,  the  private  establish- 
ment of  Dr  Y ,  whither  it  was 

thought  advisable,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, tocon  vey  the  Baronet,ti  1 1  other 
arrangements  could  be  made — he 
became  suddenly  quiet  He  trem- 
bled violently — his  face  became  pale 
as  ashes,  and  he  offered  no  opposi- 
tion to  his  being  led  at  once  from  the 
carriage  into  the  house.  He  imagined 
it  was  the  Tower.  He  sate  in  silent 
moodiness  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
then  requested  the  attendance  of  a 
chaplain,  and  a  solicitor.  In  a  private 
interview  with  the  former,  he  fell 
down  upon  his  knees,  confessing  that 
he  bad  several  times  attempted  the 
life  of  Lady  Anne,  though  he  decla- 
red with  solemn  asseverations  that  he 
was  innocent  of  treason  in  any  shape. 
He  owned,  with  a  contrite  air,  that 
justice  had  at  length  overtaken  him 
in  his  evil  career.  He  imagined,  it 
seemed,  as  far  as  they  could  gather 
from  his  exclamations,  that  he  had 
that  morning  murdered  his  Lady ! 
On  Mr  Courthrope  taking  leave  of 
him  for  the  evening,  he  wrung  his 
hands  with  the  bitterness  of  a  con- 
demned criminal  who  is  parting  with 
his  friends  for  ever,  and  in  smothered 
accents  warned  him  to  resist  the  in- 
dulgence of  unbridled  passions ! 

Well — a  singular — a  woful  day's 
work  had  I  gone  through ;  and  I 
thanked  God,  that — putting  out  of 
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the  question  all  other  considerations 
— I  had  not  suffered  personal  injury 
from  the  madman.  How  horrid  was 
my  suspense,  at  several  periods  of 
the  day,  lest  he  should  suddenly  pro- 
duce tire-arms,  and  destroy  eiiher 
himself  or  his  persecutors!  Alas,  how 
soon  might  I  expect  the  distressing 
secret  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  to  become  the 
subject  of  curiosity  and  heartless 
speculation !  I  resigned  myself  to 
rest  that  night,  full  of  melancholy 
apprehe'usions  for  Lady  Anne,  as 
well  as  the  Baronet;  and  my  last 
fervent  thoughts  were  of  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  the  preservation  of 
my  own  reason  hitherto,  under  all  the 
troubles,  anxieties,  and  excitements 
I  had  passed  through  in  life  ! 

I  deterrniued,  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  leave  me  at  liberty  to  pay 
an  early  visit  to  Lady  Anne ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  my 
chariot,  to  hurry  through  nay  morn- 
ing round,  when  a  carriage  rolled 
rapidly  to  the  door,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds I  observed  her  maid  handing 
out  Lady  Anne  Harleigh.  Deeply 
veiled  as  she  was,  and  muffled  in  an 
ample  shawl,  I  saw  at  once  the  fear- 
ful traces  of  her  yesterday's  agony 
aud  exhaustion  in  her  countenance 
and  feeble  tottering  gait.  She  almost 
swooned  with  the  effort  of  reaching 
the  parlour.  I  soon  learned  her  ob- 
ject in  hurrying  thus  to  town;  it  was 
to  carry  into  effect  an  unalterable  de- 
termination— poor  lady! — to  attend 
personally  on  Sir  Henry — even  in 
the  character  of  his  menial  servant. 
It  was  perfectly  useless  for  me  to 
expostulate — she  listened  with  im- 
patience, and  even  replied  with  as- 
perity. 

"  For  mercy's  sake.  Doctor,  why 
do  you  persist  in  talking  thus  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  see  me  share  the  fate  of 
my  unhappy  husband? — You  choke 
me — you  suffocate  me!— I  cannot 
breathe" — she  gasped. 

"Dearest  Lady  Anne!"  said  I, 
taking  in  mine  her  cold  white  hand 
— "  try  to  overcome  your  feelings  ! 
My  heart  aches  for  you,  indeed  ;  but 
a  solemn  sense  of  duty  forbids  me  to 
yield  to  you  in  this  matter.  You 
might  gratify  your  excited  feelings 
for  the  moment,  by  seeing  Sir  Henry 
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belief,  such  a  step  would  destroy  the 
only  chance  left  for  his  recovery. 
The  constant  presence  of  your  lady- 
ship would  have  the  effect  of  infla- 
ming still  more  his  disordered — his 
excited  feelings — till  his  malady 
would  defy  all  control — and  Heaven 
only  knows  what  would  be  the 
consequences,  as  well  to  him  as  to 
yourself."  I  paused ;  she  did  not 
reply. 

"  I  thank  God,  that  he  enables 
your  ladyship  to  listen  to  reason  in 
these  trying  circumstances.  Rely 
upon  it,  Providence  will  strengthen 
you,  and  you  will  prove  equal  to 
this  emergency !" 

"  Ob,  Doctor,"  she  murmured, 
clasping  her  hands  over  her  face, 
"  you  cannot  sympathize  with  me ; 
you  cannot  feel  how  wretched — how 
desolate  I  am  !  What  will  become  of 
me  ?  Whither  shall  I  go  to  forget 
myself?  Oh,  my  child — my  child — • 
my  child!"  she  groaned,  and  fell 
back  senseless.  It  was  long  before 
our  attentions  succeeded  in  resto- 
ring her  to  consciousness.  What  an 
object  she  lay  in  my  wife's  arms ! 
Her  beautiful  features  were  cold  and. 
white  as  those  of  a  marble  bust ;  the 
dew  of  agony  was  on  her  brow ;  her 
hair  was  all  dishevelled ;  and  thus 
— prostrate  and  heart-broken — she 
looked  one  on  whom  misfortune  had 
dealt  her  heaviest  blow !  As  soon  as 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  she 
yielded  to  my  wife's  entreaties,  and 
suffered  herself  to  be  conducted  up 
to  bed— and  promised  there  to  await 
my  return,  when  I  would  bring  her 
tidings  of  Sir  Henry.  In  two  or  three 
hours'  time,  I  was  able  to  call  at 
Somerfield  House.  I  found  from  Dr 

Y ,  who  told  me  that  such  cases 

were  always  fluctuating — that  Sir 
Henry's  demeanour  had  undergone 
a  sudden  change.  He  had,  from 
great  violence  and  boisterousness, 
sunk  into  contemplative  calmness 
and  melancholy.  On  entering  his 
chamber — where  there  was  every 
comfort  and  elegance  suited  to  his 
station — I  found  him  seated  at  a  desk 
writing.  He  received  me  courteous- 
ly ;  and  but  for  that  strange  wild- 
ness  of  the  eye,  of  which  no  madman 
can  divest  himself,  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  awful  change  which 


had  come  over  him. 

-but  I  take  God  to  witness  the  truth,         "  You  may  retire,  sir,  for  the  pre- 
with  which  I  assure  you  that,  in  my    sent,"  said  the  jBaronet  to  his  keeper, 
VOL.  xxxv,  NO,  ccxvn.  a 
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me,  He  bowed — resumed  his  pen,  and 
I  withdrew.  There  seemed  little  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  interview, 
provided  he  retained  liis  present 
humour,  and  Lady  Anne  could  over- 
come her  agitation,  and  control  her 
feelings. 

On  returning  home,  I  found  her 
ladyship  had  risen,  and  was  sitting 
with  rny  wife,  in  tears — but  more 
composed  than  I  had  left  her.  I  told 
her  how  calm  and  contented  Sir 
Henry  appeared — and  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  received  the  pro- 
posal of  her  visit :  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  assured  me, 
with  a  faint  hysteric  laugh,  how  very 
happy  she  was !  Presently  she  be- 
gan to  convince  me  that  I  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  for  her— and 
repeated  her  conviction  that  she 
should  preserve  a  perfect  composure 
in  Sir  Henry's  presence,  over  and 
over  again,  with  such  increasing  ve- 
hemence, as  ended  in  a  violent  fit  of 
hysterics.  My  heart  heavily  mis- 
gave me  for  the  event  of  the  inter- 
view— however,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  try  the  experiment. 

About  six  o'clock,  her  ladyship, 
together  with  her  sister,  Lady  Julia 
,  who  had  been  hastily  summon- 
ed from  the  country,  and  Mr  Cour- 
thrope,  drove  with  me  to  Somerfield 
House.  They  were  all  shewn  into 

the  drawingroom,  where  Dr  Y 

and  I  left  them,  that  we  might  pre- 
pare his  patient  for  the  visit.  Dr 

Y saw  no  objection  to  the  whole 

party  being  admitted :  so,  in  a  mo- 
ment's time,  we  introduced  the 
wretched  couple  to  one  another. 

"Ah,  Henry!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Anne,  the  moment  she  saw  him, 
rushing  into  his  arms — where  she 
lay  for  a  while,  silent  and  motionless. 
I  suspected  she  had  fainted. 

"  Julia — is  that  you  ?  How  are 
you?"  enquired  the  Baronet,  with 
an  easy  air,  still  holding  his  wife 
in  his  arms.  She  sobbed  violently. 
"  Hush,  Anne,  hush ! " — he  whisper- 
ed. "  You  must  be  calm  ;  they  allow 
no  noise  here,  of  any  kind.  They 
will  order  you  to  leave  the  room  ! — 
Besides — you  disturb  me — so  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  get  through 
the  interview!"  All  this  was  said 
with  the  coolest  composure;  as  if  he 
were  quite  unconscious  of  being  the 
object  of  his  wife's  agonizing  atten- 
tions. Her  sobs,  however,  became 


who,  looking    significantly  at 
bowed,  and  withdrew. 

"  Well,  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  draw- 
ing my  chair  to  the  table  at  which 
he  was  sitting — "  I  hope  your  pre- 
sent residence  is  made  as  comfort- 
able as  circumstances"——— 

"  1  neither  deserve  nor  desire  any 
thing  agreeable,"  he  replied,  gloom- 
ily. "  1  know — I  feel  it  all ;  I  am 
conscious  of  my  deep  degradation ; 
butof  the  particular  offence  for  which 
I  am  arrested,  I  solemnly  declare 
that  I  am  innocent.  However,"  he 
concluded,  abruptly,  "  I  must  not 
be  diverted  from  what  I  am  do- 
ing,"  and  inclining  politely  towards 
me,  he  resumed  his  pen.  I  sat  watch- 
ing him  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 
He  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  my 
presence — completely  absorbed  with 
what  he  was  doing.  I  was  turning 
about  in  my  mind  how  I  could  best 
introduce  the  topic  I  wished,  when 
he  suddenly  asked  me,  without  re- 
moving his  eyes  from  the  paper,  how 
1  had  left  Lady  Anne. 

"  I  am  glad  you  ask  after  her,  Sir 
Henry — for  she  is  afraid  you  are  of- 
fended with  her." 

"  Not  at  all— not  the  least!  It  is 
surely  1  who  am  the  offender,"  he 
replied,  with  a  sigh. 

"Indeed!  her  ladyship  does  not 
think  so,  however  !  She  is  in  town — 
at  my  house :  will  you  permit  me  to 
bring  her  here  '<  " 

"  Why — why— do  the  regulations 
of  this  place  admit  of  females  com- 
ing ?"  he  asked,  with  a  puzxled  air, 
proceeding  to  ask,  in  a  breath — 
"  Has  any  thine;  further  transpired  ?" 

"Nothing,"  I  replied,  not  know- 
ing to  what  he  alluded. 

"Will  she  be  calm?" 

"  Why  otherwise,  Sir  Henry  ?" 

"  Or  object  to  your  being  present 
all  the  while  ?  " 

"  No— I  am  sure  she  will  not." 

"  Mind — I  cannot  bear  her  to 
bring  any  bells  with  her  ! " 

"  Rely  upon  it,  Sir  Henry,  you 
shall  not  be  annoyed." 

"  Well— then  I  beg  you  will  leave 
me  for  the  present,  that  I  may  pre- 
pare for  the  interview.  Had  we  not 
better  engage  a  short-hand  writer  to 
attend  ?  You  know  she  might  say 
something  of  moment." 

"  We  will  see  that  every  thing  ia 
arranged.  In  two  hours'  time,  Sir 
Henry,  then,  you  will  be  prepared  ?  " 
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louder  and  louder.  "  Silence,  Anne  !" 
said  the  Baronet,  sternly ;  "  this  is 
foolish!"  Her  arms  instantly  fell 
from  around  him,  for  she  had  swoon- 
ed— and  I  bore  her  from  the  room — 
begging  the  others  to  continue  till 
my  return.  I  soon  restored  my  suf- 
fering patient  by  a  potent  draught  of 
sal  volatile — and  enabled  her  once 
more  to  return  to  her  husband's  pre- 
sence. We  were  all  seated — but  con- 
versation languished. 

"  It  is  now  my  bitter  duty,"  said 
the  Baronet,  with  a  serious  air, 
breaking  the  oppressing  silence, "to 
explain  the  whole  mystery.  Have 
you  firmness,  Anne,  to  bear  it?" — 
She  nodded — "  And  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  persons?"  Again  she 
nodded— to  speak  was  impossible. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave?" 
said  I. 

"  No — not  one  of  you,  unless  you 
wish.  The  more  witnesses  of  truth 
the  better," — replied  the  Baronet — 
proceeding  with  much  solemnity  of 
manner — "  I  am  not — I  never  was — 
a  dishonourable  man;  yet  I  fear  it  will 
be  difficultto  persuade  you  to  believe 
me,  when  you  shall  have  heard  all. 
The  dreadful  secret,  however,  must 
come  out ;  I  feel  that  my  recent  con- 
duct requires  explanation— that  dis- 
guise is  no  longer  practicable,  or 
availing.  The  hand  of  God  has 
brought  me  hither,  and  is  heavy  up- 
on me — you  see  before  you  a  wretch 
whom  HE  has  marked  with  a  curse 
heavier  than  that  of  Cain  !" 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  turn- 
ed over  the  leaves  of  his  manuscript, 
as  if  preparing  to  read  from  them. 
We  all  looked  and  listened  with  un- 
feigned astonishment.  There  was 
something  about  his  manner  that 
positively  made  me  begin  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  his  insanity — and  I  was 
almost  prepared  to  hear  him  ac- 
knowledge that  for  some  mysterious 
purpose  or  another,  he  had  but  been 
feigning  madness.  Lady  Anne,  pale 
and  motionless  as  a  statue,  sat  near 
him,  her  eyes  riveted  upon  him  with 
a  dreadful  expression  of  blended 
fondness,  agony,  and  apprehension. 

'  Behold,  then,  in  me,"  conti- 
nued Sir  Henry,  in  a  stern  under- 
tone— "  an  IMPOSTOR.  The  world 
will  soon  ring  with  the  story;  friends 
will  despise  me  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  repudiate  me ;  relatives 
will  disown  me;  nay  wife  even"— 


raising  his  eyes  towards  her — "  will 
forsake  me.  I  am  no  Baronet" — he 
paused — he  was  evidently  striving  to 
stifle  strong  emotions — "  I  have  no 
right  either  to  the  title — which  I  have 
disgraced — the  fortune  which  I  have 
wantonly  squandered — the  hand  I 
have  dishonoured."  His  lips,  despite 
his  efforts  at  compression,  quivered, 
and  his  cheeks  turned  ashy  pale. 
"  But  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  at 
the  time  of  my  marriage  with  this 
noble  lady,"  pointing  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  to  Lady  Anne,  "  I  knew 
not  what  I  know  now  about  this 
matter — that  another  was  entitled  to 
stand  in  my  place,  and  enjoy  the 
wealth  and  honours — what — does  it 
not,  then,  confound  you  all?" — he 
enquired,  finding  that  we  neither 
looked  nor  uttered  surprise  at  what 
he  said — "  Nothing  like  agitation  at 
the  confession  ?  Is  it,  then,  no  news  ? 
Are  you  all  prepared  for  it  ?  Has, 
then,  my  privacy — my  confidence — 
been  violated  ?  How  is  this,  Lady 
Anne  ?"  he  pursued,  with  increasing 
vehemence — "  Tell  me,  Lady  Anne, 
is  it  you  who  have  done  this  ?"  The 
poor  lady  forced  a  faint  smile  into 
her  pallid  features— a  smile  as  of 
fond  incredulity.  "  Ha  !  cockatrice  ! 

away" he    shouted,  springing 

from  his  chair,  and  pacing  about  the 
room  in  violent  agitation.  Lady 
Anne,  with  a  faint  shriek  was  borne 
out  of  the  room  a  second  time  insen- 
sible. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Baronet,  in 
a  high  tone,  regardless  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  keeper,  whom  his  vio- 
lence hurried  back  into  the  room, 
"  that  false  woman  has  betrayed 
me  to  disgrace  and  ruin !  She  has 
possessed  herself  of  my  fatal  secret, 
and  turned  it  to  my  destruction! 
But  for  her  it  might  have  slept  hi- 
therto !  Ha ! — this  is  the  secret  that 
has  so  long  lain  rankling  at  my  heart 
— blighting  my  reason — driving  me 
to  crime — making  my  continual  com- 
panion— the  Devil — the  great  fiend 
himself— and  Hell  all  around  me ! 
Oh,  I  am  choked !  I  am  burnt  up ! 

I  cannot  bear  it !   What,  Dr  Y , 

have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  now 
you  have  secured  me  in  your  toils  ? 
Are  you  leagued  with  Lady  Anne  ? 
Lady  Anne  ! — Lady  ! — she  will  pre- 
serve her  title,  but  it  will  be  attached 
to  the  name  of  a  villain  !  Ah  .'  what 
will  become  of  me !  Speak,  Doctor 
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,"  addressing  me,  who  had  re- 

lurned  to  whisper  to  Mr  Courthropc, 
"  speak  to  me. 

"  \Vliilc  you  are  raving  thus,  it 
would  be  useless,  Sir  Henry ." 

"  Sir  Henry  !  Do  you,  then,  dare 
to  inock  me  to  my  face  ?"  He  paused, 
stopped  full  before  me,  and  seemed 

meditating  to  strike  me.  Dr  Y 

came  beside  me,  and  the  wretched 
madman  instautly  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  walked  to  another  part  of  the 
room.  Again  he  commenced  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  hid  anus  folded,  and 
muttering, — "  The  Commons,  I  sup- 

Eose,  will   be  impeaching  me — ha, 
a,  ha! — and  thus  ends  Sir  Henry 
Harleigh,  Baronet,  member  for  the 

county  of !  Ah,  ha,  ha !  What 

will  X ,  and  Y ,  and  Z ," 

naming  well-known  individuals  in 
the  Lower  House,  "  what  will  they 
say  to  this  !  What  will  my  constitu- 
ents say  !  They  will  give  me  a  public 
dinner  again !  The  pride  of  the  coun- 
ty will  be  there  to  meet  me !" 

Mr  Courthrope  caused  Lady  Anne 
and  her  sister,  as  soon  as  the  for- 
mer could  be  removed  with  safety, 
to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, which  they  reached,  happily, 
at  the  same  time  that  Mrs  Cour- 
thrope— one  of  Lady  Anue's  inti- 
mate friends  —  returned  from  the 
country,  to  pay  her  suffering  relative 
every  attention  that  delicacy  and  af- 
fection could  suggest.  What  now 
was  the  situation  of  this  once  happy 
— this  once  brilliant — this  once  en- 
vied couple !  Sir  Henry — in  a  mad- 
house; Lady  Anne — heart-broken, 
and,  like  Rachel,  "  refusing  to  be 
comforted  !"  All  splendour  faded — 
the  sweets  of  wealth,  rank,  refine- 
ment, loathed  !  What  a  commentary 
on  the  language  of  the  Royal  Sufferer 
in  Scripture — "  And  in  my  prospe- 
rity, I  said,  I  shall  never  be  moved. 
Lord,  by  thy  favour  thou  hast  made 
my  mountain  to  stand  strong :  thou 
didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  trou- 
bled."* 

The  ravings  of  Sir  Henry,  on  the 
occasion  last  mentioned,  of  course 
passed  away  from  my  recollection, 
with  many  oilier  of  his  insane  ex- 
travagances, till  they  were  sudden- 


ly revived  by  the  following  para- 
graph in  a  moruing  paper,  which 
some  days  afterwards  1  read  breath- 
lessly and  incredulously. 

"  We  understand  that  the  lament- 
able estrangement,  both  from  reason 
and  society,  of  a  once  popular  and 
accomplished  Baronet,  is  at  length 
discovered  to  be  connected  with 
some  extraordinary  disclosures  made 
to  him  some  time  ago  concerning 
the  tenure  by  which  he  at  present 
enjoys  all  his  large  estates,  and  the 
title— as  it  is  contended — wrong- 
fully. The  new  claimant,  who,  it  is 
said,  has  not  been  long  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  in  comparatively  humble 
circumstances,  has  intrusted  the  pro- 
secution of  his  rights  to  an  eminent 
solicitor,  who,  it  is  whispered,  has  at 
length  shaped  his  client's  case  in  a 
form  fit  for  the  investigation  of  a 
court  of  law ;  and  a  very  formidable 
case,  we  bear,  it  is  reported  will  be 
made  out  If  it  should  be  success- 
ful, the  present  unfortunate  posses- 
sor, in  addition  to  being  stripped  of 
all  he  holds  in  the  world,  will  have  to 
account  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  extensive  and 

distinguished  connexions  of  Sir- , 

have,  we  understand,  been  thrown 
into  the  utmost  consternation,  and 
have  secured,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, the  highest  legal  assistance  in 
the  country." 

Wonder,  pity,  alarm,  perplexity, 
by  turns  assailed  me,  on  reading  this 
extraordinary  annunciation,  which 
squared  with  every  word  uttered  by 
the  Baronet  on  the  occasion  !  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  we  considered 
the  mere  hallucination  of  a  madman. 
Could,  then,  this  dreadful— this  mys- 
terious paragraph — have  any  founda- 
tion in  fact?  Was  it  this  that  had 
shaken,  and  finally  overturned,  Sir 
Henry's  understanding  ?  And  did 
Lady  Anne  know  it?  Good  God, 
what  was  to  become  of  them  ?  Would 
this  forthwith  become  the  topic  of 
conversation  and  discussion,  and  my 
miserable  patients  be  dragged  from 
the  sacred  retreats  of  sorrow  and 
suffering,  to  become  the  subjects  of 
general  enquiry  and  speculation  ? 
Alas,  by  how  slight  a  tenure  does 
man  hold  the  highest  advantages  of 
life ! 


*  i^alm,  xxx,  6,  7. 
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I  had  proposed  calling  at  Mr  Cour- 
thrope's  that  day,  to  see  Lady  Anne. 
I  should  possibly  have  an  opportu- 
nity, therefore,  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther this  newly-discovered  calamity 
constituted  an  ingredient  of  that 
"  perilous  stuft'"  which  weighed  up- 
on her  heart. 

What  an  alteration  had  a  fortnight 
worked  on  Lady  Anne !  In  her  bed- 
chamber, when  I  entered,  were  her 
sister,  Lady  Julia,  Mrs  Courthrope, 
and  her  maid ;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  propping  up  her  mistress  in  bed, 
with  pillows.  How  wan  was  her 
once  lovely  face,— how  wasted  her 
figure !  There  was  a  tearless  agony 
in  her  eye,  a  sorrowful  resignation  in 
her  countenance,  that  spoke  feelingly 
the 

"  Cruel  grief  that  hack'd  away  her  heart 
Unseen,  unknown  of  others !  " 

"  And  what  intelligence  do  you 
bring  from  Somerfield  to-day,  Doc- 
tor ?"  she  whispered,  after  replying 
to  my  enquiries  about  her  health. 

"  1  have  not  seen  him  to-day,  but 
I  hear  that  he  continues  calm.  His 
bodily  health  is  unexceptionable." 

"  Is  that  a  favourable  sign  ?"  she 
enquired  faintly,  shaking  her  head, 
as  though  she  knew  to  the  contrary. 

"  It  may  be,  and  it  may  not,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  But  how 
is  your  ladyship  to-day  ?" 

"  Oh,  so  much  better  !  I  really  feel 
getting  quite  strong — don't  you  think 
BO,  Julia?"  said  the  feeble  sufferer. 
Lady  Julia  sighed  in  silence. 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  get  about  in  a 
few  days,"  continued  Lady  Anne, 
"  and  then— don't  be  so  angry,  Ju- 
lia!— once  at  Somerfield — I — I  know 
I  shall  revive  again!  I  know  I  shall 
die  if  you  do  not  give  me  my  way. — 
Do,  dear  Doctor,"  her  snowy  atte- 
nuated fingers  gently  seized  and 
compressed  my  hand, — "dopersuade 
them  to  be  reasonable !  You  can't 
think  how  they  torment  me  about 
it ! — They  don't  know  what  my  feel- 
ings are" — she  could  utter  no  more. 
I  endeavoured  to  pacify  her  with  a 
general  promise,  that  if  she  would 
keep  herself  from  fretting  for  a  fort- 
night, and  was  then  sufficiently  re- 
covered, I  would  endeavour  to  bring 
about  what  she  wished. 

"  Poor  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  after  a 
pause,  addressing  Lady  Julia,"  takes 
strange  notions  into  his  head." 


"  Indeed  he  does  !"  she  replied, 
sadly;  "what  new  delusion  has  made 
its  appearance  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  new  ;  he  adheres  to 
the  belief  that  he  is  not  the  true 
Baronet ;  that  he  has  no  title  to  the 
fortune  he  holds !"  No  one  made 
any  reply;  and  I  felt  infinitely  cha- 
grined and  embarrassed  on  account 
of  having  alluded  to  it.  I  mentioned 
another  subject,  but  in  vain. 

"  Doctor,  you  must  know  it  to  be 
true,  that  there  is  another  who 
claims  our  fortune !"  whispered 
Lady  Anne,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. I  endeavoured  to  smile  it 
off. 

"  You  smile,  Doctor ;  but  my  poor 
husband  found  it  no  pmiliug." — She 
sobbed  hysterically.  "And  what  if  it 
is  true,"  she  continued,  "  that  we  are 
beggars — that  my  child — oh! — I  could 

bear  it  all,  if  my  poor  Henry" 

her  lips  continued  moving,  without 
uttering  any  sound ;  and  it  was  plain 
she  had  fainted.  I  bitterly  regret- 
ted mentioning  the  subject;  but  we 
had  frequently  talked  about  other 
crotchets  of  Sir  Henry's  by  his  lady's 
bedside,  without  calling  forth  any 
particular  emotion  on  her  part.  No 
allusion  of  any  kind  had  been  since 
made  to  the  topics  about  which  Sir 
Henry  raved  on  the  last  occasion  of 
Lady  Anne's  seeing  him,  by  any 
member  of  the  family;  and  I  thought 
my  mentioning  it  would  prove  either 
that  Lady  Anne  was  in  happy  igno- 
rance of  the  circumstances,  or  that 
they  constituted  a  chief  source  of  her 
wasting  misery.  The  latter,  alas ! 
proved  to  be  the  case!  She  lay  for 
some  minutes  rather  like  a  delicate 
waxen  figure  before  us,  than  actual 
flesh  and  blood.  Never  did  I  see 
any  one  fade  so  rapidly;  but  what 
anguish  had  been  hers  for  a  long  pe- 
riod !  And  this  poor  wasted  suf- 
ferer was  relying  upon  being  the 
nurse  of  her  husband  in  a  fortnight's 
time!  Oh,  cruel  delusion  I  I  left 
her,  apprehensive  that  when  matters 
assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect, 
a  fortnight  would  see  her  more  than 
half-way  towards  the  grave. 

"Doctor,"  whispered  Lady  Julia 
to  me,  as  1  descended  the  stairs, 
"  have  you  seen  that  frightful  para- 
graph in  this  day's  newspaper  ?" 

"  I  have, my  lady — and" 

"  So  has  my  poor  sister ! "  in- 
terrupted her  ladyship.  "  We  ge- 
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nerally  read  over  the  newspa- 
pers before  they  are  shewn  to  her, 
as  she  insists  on  seeing  them — but 
this  morning  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  Sims  took  it  up  to  her  at 
once.  Poor  girl !  she  soon  saw  the 
fatal  paragraph,  and  I  thought  she 
would  have  died." 

"  Indeed  —  indeed,  my  lady,  I 
never  can  forgive  myself,"  said  I, 
wringing  my  hands. 

"  Nay,  Doctor,  you  are  wrong.  I 
am  glad  you  have  broken  the  ice; 
•he  must  be  talked  to  on  the  subject, 
but  we  dared  not  begin." 

"  Pray,  how  long  has  her  lady- 
ship known  of  it  ?" 

"  I  believe  about  six  months  after 
Sir  Henry  became  alarmed  about  it ; 
for,  at  first,  he  disbelieved  it,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever.  He 
was  never  aware,  however,  that  she 
knew  the  secret  source  of  his  anxie- 
ty and  illness ;  and  as  she  saw  him 
BO  bent  on  concealing  it  from  her,  she 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  acquiesce. 
Fancy,  Doctor,  what  my  poor  sister 
must  have  suffered !  She  is  the 
noblest  creature  in  the  world,  and 
could  have  borne  that  which  has 
almost  killed  her  husband,  and  quite 
destroyed  his  reason.  People  have 
noticed  often  his  strange  manner; 
add  circulated  a  hundred  stories  to 
the  discredit  of  both,  which  Anne 
has  endured  without  a  murmur, 
often  when  her  heart  was  near  break- 
ing !  Alas  !  I  am  afraid  she  will  sink 
at  last !"  She  hurried  from  me, 
overcome  by  her  emotions,  and  I 
drove  off,  not  much  less  oppressed 
myself. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  I  vi- 
sited, almost  daily,  both  Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  Anne.  It  was  a  dreadful 
period  for  the  former,  whose  malady 
broke  out  into  the  most  violent  par- 
oxysms, rendering  necessary  re- 
straints of  a  very  severe  character. 
Who  could  have  believed  that  he 
was  looking  on  the  once  gay,  hand- 
some, accomplished,  gifted  Baronet, 
in  the  howling  maniac,  whom  I  once 
or  twice  shuddered  to  see  chained 
to  a  staple  in  the  wall,  or  fastened 
down  on  an  iron-fixed  chair,  his 
head  close  shaven,  his  eyes  blood- 
shot and  staring,  his  mouth  distort- 
ed, uttering  the  most  tremendous 
imprecations!  I  cannot  describe  the 
emotion*  that  agitated  me  as  I  pass- 
ed from  this  frightful  figure,  to  the 


bedside  of  the  peaceful,  declining 
sufferer,  his  wife,  buoying  her  up 
from  time  to  time  with  accounts  of 
his  improvement !  How  I  trembled 
as  I  told  the  falsehood  ! 

Sir   Henry's  bodily  health  conti- 
nued to  improve ;  his  flesh  remained 
firm  ;  the  wilder  paroxysms  ceased, 
and  soon  assumed  a  mitigated  form. 
In  his  eye  was  the  expression  of 
settled  insanity  !     I  confess  I  began 
to  think,  with  the  experienced  Dr 
Y ,  that  there  was  little  reason- 
able hope  of  recovery.    His  case 
assumed  a  different  aspect  almost 
daily.     He  wandered  on  from  delu- 
sion to  delusion,  each  absurder  than 
the  other,  and  more  tenaciously  re- 
tained.    On  one  occasion,  after  great 
boisterousness,  he  became  suddenly 
calm,  called   for  twenty  quires  of 
foolscap,   and   commenced  writing 
from  morning  to  night,  without  in- 
termission,   except  for    his  meals. 
This,  however,  remained  with  him 
for  nearly  three  weeks ;  and  the  re- 
sult proved  to  be  a  speech  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  vindicating  his 
alleged  ill-treatment  of  Lady  Anne, 
and    his    claims    to    his  title    and 
estates  !     It  must  have  taken  nearly 
a  fortnight  to  deliver !    He  insisted 
on  his  keeper,  a  very  easy-tempered 
phlegmatic  fellow,  hearing  him  read 
the  whole — good  occupation  for  a 
week — when  the  Baronet    tired  in 
the  middle  of  his  task.     He  always 
paused  on  my  entrance ;  and  when 
I  once  requested  him  to  proceed  in 
my  presence,  he  declined,  with  a 
great  air  of  offended  dignity.    I  se- 
veral times  introduced  the  name  of 
Lady  Anne,  curious  to  see  its  effect 
upon  him ;  he  heard  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, once  observing,  "  that  he  had 
formed  a  plan  about  her  which  would 
not  a  little  astonish  certain  persons." 
I  represented   her  feebleness — her 
emaciation.     He  said  coldly,  that  he 
was  sorry  for  it,  but  she  had  brought 
it  upon  herself,  quoting  the  words, 
"  Thus   even-handed  justice,"   &c. 
He  adopted  a  mode  of  dress,  that 
was  remarkably  ridiculous,  and  often 
provoked   me  to  laughter,  in  spite 
of  myself — a  suit  ot   tightly-fitting 
jacket    and    pantaloons,     made    of 
green  baize,  with  silk  stockings  and 
pumps.      His  figure  was  very  ele- 
gant and  well-proportioned,  but  in 
this  costume,  and  with  his  hair  cut 
close  upon  his  head,  looked   most 
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painfully  absurd.  THIS  was  Sir 
Henry  Harleigh,  Baronet,  M.  P.  for 

the  county  of  ,  husband  of  the 

beautiful  Lady  Anne ,  master  of 

most  accomplishments,  and  owner 
of  a  splendid  fortune  !  Thus  habit- 
ed, I  have  surprised  him,  mounted 
on  a  table  in  the  corner  of  his  room, 
haranguing  his  quiet  keeper,  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  parliamentary 
oratory ;  and  on  my  entrance,  he 
would  sneak  down  with  the  silliest 
air  of  schoolboy  shame  !  He  became 
very  tractable,  took  his  meals  regu- 
larly, and  walked  about  in  a  seclu- 
ded part  of  the  grounds,  without 
being  mischievous,  or  attempting  to 
escape.  And  who  shall  say  that  he 
was  not  happy  ?  Barring  a  degra- 
dation, of  which  only  others  were 
sensible,  what  had  he  to  trouble  him  ? 
Where,  in  this  respect,  lay  the  dif- 
ference between  Sir  Henry,  wan- 
dering from  delusion  to  delusion, 
revelling  in  variety,  and  the  poet, 
who  always  lives  in  a  world  of 
dreams  and  fancies  all  his  own  ? 

And  Lady  Anne — the  beautiful — 
the  once  lively  Lady  Anne  —  was 
drooping  daily !  Alas,  in  what  a 
situation  were  husband  and  wife  !  I 
could  not  help  likening  them  to  a 
noble  tree,  wreathed  with  the  grace- 
ful, the  affectionate  ivy,  and  blasted 
by  lightning — rending  the  one  asun- 
der, and  withering  the  other.  For 
so  in  truth  it  seemed.  Lady  Anne 
was  evidently  sinking  under  her  sor- 
rows. All  the  attentions  of  an  idol- 
izing family,  backed  by  the  fond 
sympathies  of  "  troops  of  friends  " 
— even  the  consolations  of  religion 
— seemed  alike  unavailing! 

The  reader  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  put  into  distinct  possession  of 
the  cause  of  all  this  devastation. 

It  seems  that  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage, his  solicitor  suddenly  travelled 
to  the  Continent  after  him,  to  com- 
municate the  startling — but  in  the 
Baronet's  estimation  ridiculous — in- 
telligence, that  a  stranger  was  laying 
claim  to  all  he  held  in  the  world,  of 
title  and  fortune.  The  lawyer  at 
length  returned  to  England,  over- 
persuaded  by  the  Baronet,  to  treat 
the  matter  with  contemptuous  indif- 
ference ;  and  nothing  further  was 
in  fact  heard  for  some  months,  till, 
eopn  after  Sir  Henry's  return,  he  re- 
ceived one  evening — at  his  club — a 
circumstance  which  I  have  before 


said  appeared  to  confirm  certain  spe- 
culations then  afloat— a  long  letter, 
purporting  to  come  from  the  solicitor 
of  the  individual  preferring  the  fear- 
ful claim  alluded  to.  It  stated  the 
affair  at  some  length,  and  concluded 
by  requesting  certain  information, 
which,  said  the  writer,  might  possi- 
bly have  the  effect  of  convincing  his 
client  of  his  error,  and  conducing  to 
the  abandonment  of  his  claim.  This 
sliQcking  letter  at  length  roused  the 
Baronet  from  his  lethargy.  Several 
portions  of  it  tallied  strangely  with 
particular  passages  in  the  family  his- 
tory cf  Sir  Henry,  who  instantly 
hurried  with  consternation  to  his  so- 
licitor, by  whom  his  worst  appre- 
hensions were  aggravated.  Not  that 
the  lawyer  considered  his  client's 
case  desperate  ;  but  he  at  once  pre- 
pared his  agitated  client  for  a  long, 
harassing,  and  ruinous  litigation,  and 
exposure  of  the  most,  public  nature. 
It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  a  sense 
of  his  danger  should  prey  upon  his 
feelings,  and  give  him  that  disturbed 
manner  which  occasioned  the  specu- 
lations, hints,  and  innuendoes,  men- 
tioned in  an  early  part  of  this  paper. 
He  anxiously  concealed  from  his 
lady  the  shocking  jeopardy  in  which 
their  all  on  earth  was  placed;  and 
the  constant  effort  and  constraint — 
the  withering  anxiety — the  long- con- 
tinued apprehensions  of  ruin  —  at 
length  disordered,  and  finally  over- 
threw his  intellects.  What  was  the 
precise  nature  of  his  adversary's  pre- 
tensions, I  am  unable  to  state  tech- 
nically. I  understand  it  consisted  of 
an  alleged  earlier  right  under  the 
entail.  To  support  his  claim,  every 
quarter  was  ransacked  for  evidence 
by  his  zealous  attorney,  often  in  a 
manner  highly  indelicate  and  offen- 
sive. The  upstart  made  his  preten- 
sions as  public  as  possible ;  and  a 
most  imprudent  overture  made  by 
Sir  Henry's  solicitor,  was  unscrupu- 
lously— triumphantly — seized  upon 
by  his  adversary,  and  through  his 
means  at  length  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers.  The  additional 
vexation  this  occasioned  Sir  Henry 
may  be  readily  imagined  ;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  his  mortification  at  the 
circumstance,  it  was  calculated  most 
seriously  to  prejudice  his  interests; 
and  when  he  kept  ever  before  his 
agonized  eyes  the  day  of  trial  which 
was  approaching,  and  the  horrible 
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catastrophe,  he  -'ink  under  the 
niL'hty  oppression.  I  .;nly  Anne  had, 
despite  her  husband's  attempts  at 
secrecy,  for  some  time  entertained 
faint  suspicions  of  the  truth  ;  hut  as 
he  obstinately,  and  at  length  sternly 
interdicted  any  enquiry  on  her  part, 
and  kept  every  document  under  lock 
and  key,  he  contrived  to  keep  her 
comparatively  in  the  dark.  He  fre- 
quently, however,  talked  in  his  sleep, 
and  often  did  she  lie  awake  listening 
to  his  mysterious  expressions  with 
sickening  agitation.  The  illness  of 
Sir  Henry  and  his  lady,  together 
with  its  occasion,  were  now  become 
generally  known ;  and  the  cruel 
paragraph  in  the  morning  paper 
above  copied,  was  only  the  precursor 
of  many  similar  ones,  which  at  length 
went  to  the  extent  of  hinting,  gene- 
rally, the  nature  of  the  new  claim- 
ant's pretensions,  with  the  grounds 
of  Sir  Henry's  resistance. 

Recollecting  the  event  of  Lady 
Anne's  last  interview  with  Sir  Hen- 
ry, the  reader  may  imagine  the  vex- 
ation and  alarm  with  which,  at  the 
time  she  imagined  I  had  fixed,  I 
heard  her  insist  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  my  promise.  Backed  by  the 
entreaties  of  her  relatives,  and  my 
conviction  of  the  danger  that  might 
attend  such  a  step,  I  positively  re- 
fused. It  was  in  vain  that  she  im- 
plored, frequently  in  an  agony  of 
tears,  occasionally  almost  frantic  at 
our  opposition — we  were  all  inex- 
orable. During  a  month's  interval, 
however,  very  greatly  to  my  surprise 
and  satisfaction,  her  health  sensibly 
improved.  We  had  contrived  to 
some  extent  to  occupy  her  attention 
with  agreeable  pursuits,  and  had 
from  time  to  time  soothed  her  with 
good  accounts  of  Sir  Henry.  Her  little 
son,  too — a  charming  creature — was 
perpetually  with  her ;  and  his  prat- 
tle served  to  amuse  her  through 
many  a  long  hour.  She  was  at  length 
able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  spend 
several  hours  down  stairs  ;  and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  she  renew- 
ed her  importunities  with  better  suc- 
cess. I  promised  to  see  Sir  Henry, 
and  engaged  to  allow  her  an  inter- 
view, if  it  could  be  brought  about 
safely.  In  order  to  ascertain  this 

Eoint,  I  called  one   day  upon  the 
aronet,    who    still     continued    at 
Somerfield  House,  though  several  of 
his  relatives  had  expressed  a  wish 


that  lie  should  be  removed  to  private 
quarters.  This,  however,  I  uppo^d, 

jointly  with  Dr  Y ,  till  tin-  l'>.i- 

ronct  had  exhibited  symptoms  of 
permanent  tranquillity.  I  fouud  no 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  his  apparel. 
If  his  ridiculous  appearance  shocked 
me,  what  must  be  its  effect  on  his 
unhappy  lady  ?  He  wore — as  he 
did  every  day — his  tight-fitting  greeu 
baize,  [what  first  put  it  into  his  head, 
I  am  at  a  Joss  to  imagine,]  and  hap- 
pened to  be  in  excellent  humour; 
for  he  had  just  before  beaten  a  crazy 
gentleman  in  the  establishment  at 
chess.  He  was  walking  to  and  fro, 
rubbing  his  hands,  detailing  his  tri- 
umph to  his  keeper  with  great  glee, 
and  received  ine  with  infinite  cor- 
diality. *  * 

"  What  should  you  say  to  seeing 
company,  Sir  Henry  ? — Will  you  re- 
ceive a  visiter  if  I  bring  one  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes — happy  to  see  them — 
that  is,  any  day  but  to-morrow — 
any  day  but  to-morrow,"  he  re- 
plied briskly;  "for  to-morrow  I 
shall  be  particularly  engaged :  the 
fact  is,  I  am  asked  to  diuner  with 
the  kiug,  and  aui  to  play  billiards 
with  him." 

"  Ah!  I  congratulate  you  ! — And, 
pray,  does  his  majesty  come  to  So- 
merfield, or  do  you  go  to  Windsor  ?" 

"  Go  to  Windsor? — Lord  bless 
you,  his  Majesty  lives  here. — this  is 
his  palace  ;  and  I  am  one  of  his  re- 
sident lords  in  waiting  ! — Were  you 
not  aware  of  that  ?" 

"  True — true ;  but  at  what  hour 
do  you  wait  on  his  majesty  ?" 

"  Three  o'clock  precisely — to  the 
millionth  part  of  a  second." 

"  Hem ! —Suppose,  then,  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  my 
friend — who  is  very  anxious  to  see 
you — at  twelve  o'clock  ?" 

He  paused,  apparently  consider- 
ing. I  was  vexed  that  he  made  no 
enquiry  as  to  the  person  I  intended 
to  introduce.  I  determined,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  kuow. 

"  Well,  Sir  Henry,  what  say 
you — shall  she  come  at  twelve 
o'clock  ?" 

"  If  she  will  go  soon,  I  don't 
mind;  but,  you  know,  I  must  not 
be  flurried,  as  I  shall  have  so  soon 
to  attend- the  king.  How  can  I  play 
billiards,  if  my  band  trembles? — 
Oh,  dear,  it  would  never  do — would 
it  V 
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"  Certainly  not;  but  what  can 
there  possibly  be  to  flurry  you  in 
seeing  Lady  Anne  ?" 

"  Lady  Anne  !"  he  echoed,  with 
a  sheepish  air — "  well,  you  know, 
Lady  Anne  ! — well — she  can  make 
allowances — eh  ?" 

Aye,  indeed  —  poor  madman  — 
thought  I,  if  such  a  spectacle  as 
yourself  does  not  paralyze  her — 
replying,  "  Oh,  yes — all  allowan- 
ces, supposing  any  to  be  necessary, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  She's 
very  considerate,  and  longs  to  see 
you." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  be  in  the 
room  ?  for,  do  you  know,  the  thought 
of  it  almost  makes  me  sick — don't  I 
look  pale  ?"  he  enquired  of  his 
keeper — "  It  is  so  long  since  I  have 
seen  her.  Will  she — I  hope — what 
I  mean,  is — has  she  recovered  from 
the  wound  ?" 

"  Ha,  long  ago  !  She  was  more 
frightened  than  hurt  at  the  acci- 
dent," 

"  Accident!  is  that  what  it  is  call- 
ed? All  the  better  for  me,  you 
know,"  he  replied,  with  a  serious 
air  "  However,  I  consent  to  see  her 
at  the  hour  you  mention.  Tell  her 
to  be  calm,  and  not  to  try  to  frighten 
me,  considering  the  king."  With 
this  he  shook  my  hand,  opened  the 
door,  and  I  took  my  leave.  Dr 

Y greatly  doubted  the  prudence 

of  the  step  we  were  about  to  take  ; 
but  we  were  too  far  committed  with 
her  ladyship  to  recede.  I  grew 
alarmed,  on  returning  home,  with 
the  apprehension  of  her  mere  pre- 
sence— however  calmly  she  might 
behave — stirring  up  slumbering  as- 
sociations in  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
band, that  might  lead  to  very  unplea* 
sant  results.  However,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  await  the  expe- 
riment, and  hope  for  the  best. 

The  following  morning,  I  called 
on  her  ladyship  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  found  her  dressed  and  waiting. 
Out-door  costume  seemed  as  if  it 
did  not  become  one  so  long  an  in- 
valid. She  looked  flushed  and  fe- 
verish, but  made  great  efforts  to  sus- 
tain the  appearance  of  cheerfulness. 
She  told  me  of  her  hearty  breakfast 
— (a  cup  of  tea,  and  part  of  an  egg !) 
— and  spoke  of  her  increasing 
strength.  She  could  almost,  she 
said,  walk  to  Somerfield.  Lady  Ju- 
lia trembled,  Mrs  Courthrope  was 


deadly  pale,  and  I  felt  deeply  ap- 
prehensive of  the  effect  of  the  com- 
ing excitement  upon  such  shattered 
nerves  as  those  of  Lady  Anne. 

Into  the  roomy  carriage  we  step- 
ped, about  half-past  eleven.  The 
day  was  bright  and  cold — the  air, 
however,  refreshing.  As  we  ap- 
proached Somerfield,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  but  for  the  incessant 
use  of  her  vinaigrette,  Lady  Anne 
must  have  fainted.  We  were  all 
silent  enough  by  the  time  we  reach- 
ed the  gates  of  Dr  Y 's  house. 

Lady  Anne  was  assisted  to  alight, 
and,  leaning  on  my  arm  and  that  of 
her  sister,  walked  up  with  tottering 
steps  to  the  house,  where  Mrs  Y— 
received  her  with  all  respectful  at- 
tention. A  glass  of  wine  consider- 
ably reassured  the  fainting  sufferer; 
and  while  she  paused  in  the  draw- 
ingroom  to  recover  her  breath,  f 
stepped  to  the  Baronet's  apartment 
to  prepare  him  for  a  suitable  recep- 
tion of  his  lady.  DrY informed 

me  that  Sir  Henry  had  been  talking 
about  it  ever  since.  I  found  him 
pacing  slowly  about  his  chamber, 
dressed,  alas,  with  additional  absur- 
dity. In  vain,  I  found,  had  both 
Dr  Y and  his  keeper  expostula- 
ted with  him :  they  found  that  nothing 
else  would  keep  him  in  humour. 
He  wore,  over  his  usual  green  baize 
dress,  a  flaming  scarlet  sash,  with  a 
massive  gold  chain  round  his  neck. 
An  ebony  walking-stick  was  worn 
as  a  sword;  and  his  cap,  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  hussar,  was  surmount- 
ed with  a  peacock's  feather,  stripped, 
all  but  the  eye  at  the  top,  and  nearly 
three  feet  high.  On  this  latter  as- 
tounding appendage,  I  found,  he  par- 
ticularly prided  himself.  I  implored 
him  to  remove  it,  but  he  begged  me, 
somewhat  haughtily,  to  allow  him  to 
dress  as  he  pleased.  I  protest  I 
felt  sick  at  the  spectacle.  What  a 
frightful  object  to  present  to  Lady 
Anne.  However,  we  might  prepare 
her  to  expect  something  outre  in  her 
husband's  appearance.  "Permit me 
to  ask,  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  resolved 
upon  a  last  effort,  "  why  you  are  in 
full  dress  ?" 

He  looked  astonished  at  the  ques- 
tion. "  I  thought,  Doctor,  I  told 
you  of  my  engagement  with  his  ma- 
jesty." 

"  Oh,  aye,  true ;  but  perhaps  you 
will  receive  your  lady  uncovered, 
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said  I,  pressing  for  a  dispensation 
with  the  abominable  head-dress. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  quietly  but 
decisively,  and  I  gave  up  the  point. 
His  keeper  whispered  to  me  at  the 
door,  that  Sir  Henry  alleged  as  a 
reason  for  dressing  himself  as  I  have 
described,  his  having  to  attend  the 
king  immediately  after  the  inter- 
view with  his  lady;  so  that  he  would 
have  no  time  for  dressing  in  the  in- 
terval. 

"  Is  the  party  ready  ?"  enquired 
the  Baronet,  interrupting  our  mo- 
mentary ttte-a-tete.  I  hesitated;  I 
was  suddenly  inclined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  put  oft'  the  dreaded  interview ;  but 
I  dared  not  venture  on  such  a  step. 

"  Y — yes,  Sir  Henry,  and  waits 
your  pleasure  to  throw  herself  into 
your  arms." 

"  \Yhat!  good  God!  throw  her- 
self into  my  arms !  throw  herself  in- 
to my  arms !  was  there  ever  such  a 
thing  heard  of !"  exclaimed  the  Ba- 
ronet, with  a  confounded  air ;  "  no, 
no!  I  can  admit  of  no  such  familiari- 
ties !  that  is  going  rather  too  far — 
under  the  circumstances  — eh  ?" 
turning  towards  his  keeper,  whom 
he  had  thrust  reluctantly  into  a  cos- 
tume something  like  that  of  an  Aus- 
trian soldier.  "  What  do  you  say  ?" 
The  man  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

"  And  further,  Doctor,"  continued 
the  Baronet,  pointing  to  his  keeper, 
"  this  gentleman,  my  secretary,  must 
be  present  all  the  while,  to  take 
notes  of  what  passes." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  I  replied,  with  an 
air  of  intense  chagrin,  inwardly  cur- 
sing myself  for  permitting  the  use- 
less and  dangerous  interview.  I 
hastened  back  to  the  apartment  in 
which  1  had  left  the  ladies,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prepare  Lady  Anno,  by 
describing,  with  a  smile,  her  hus- 
band's dress.  She  strove  to  smile 
with  me,  and  begged  that  she  might 
be  led  into  his  presence  at  once. 
Leaning  between  Lady  Julia  and 
myself,  she  shortly  tottered  into  the 
Baronet's  room,  having  first,  at  my 
suggestion,  drawn  down  her  black 
veil  over  her  pale  face. 

"  Pen  !  pen  !  pen  !"  hastily  whis- 
pered the  Baronet  to  his  keeper,  as 
we  opened  the  door— and  the  latter 
instantly  took  his  seat  at  the  table, 
before  a  desk,  with  pens  and  ink. 
The  Baronet  bowed  courteously  to 
us  as  we  entered. 


"  Speak  to  him,"  I  whispered,  as 
I  led  in  her  ladyship.  She  endea- 
voured to  do  so,  but  her  toniruc 
failed  her.  Her  lips  moved,  and  tiiat 
was  all.  Lady  Julia  spoke  for  her 
sister,  in  tremulous  accents.  Lady 
Anne  closed  her  eyes  on  seeing  the 
fantastic  dress  of  her  husband,  and 
shook  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

"  Harry,  dearest  Harry,"  at  length 
she  murmured,  stretching  her  trem- 
bling arms  towards  him,  as  if  inviting 
him  to  approach  her.  Sir  Henry, 
with  a  polite  but  distant  air,  took  oil' 
his  cap  for  a  moment,  and  then  care- 
fully replaced  it,  without  making 
any  reply. 

"  Shall  we  take  seats,  Sir  Henry ':" 
I  enquired. 

"  Yes — she  may  be  seated,"  he 
replied,  with  an  authoritative  air, 
folding  his  arms,  and  leaning  against 
the  corner  of  the  window,  eyeing  his 
lady  with  curious  attention. 

"  Are  you  come  here  of  your  own 
free  will  ?"  paid  he,  calmly. 

"  Yes,  Henry,  yes,"  she  whispered. 

"  Put  that  down,"  said  the  Baro- 
net, in  an  under  tone,  to  his  secre- 
tary. 

V  Are  you  recovered  ?" 

"  Quite,  dearest!"  replied  his 
lady,  faintly. 

"  Put  that  down,"  repeated  the 
Baronet,  quickly,  looking  at  his  "  se- 
cretary" till  he  had  written  it.  There 
was  a  pause.  I  eat  beside  Lady 
Anne,  who  trembled  violently,  and 
continued  deadly  pale. 

"  I  am  sure,  Sir  Henry,"  said  I, 
"  you  are  not  displeased  at  her 
ladyship's  coming  to  see  you  ?  If 
you  are  not,  do  come  and  tell  her  so, 
for  she  fears  you  are  offended  !"  She 
grasped  my  fingers  with  convulsive 
efforts,  without  attempting  to  speak. 
Sir  Henry,  after  an  embarrassed 
pause,  walked  from  where  he  had 
been  standing,  till  he  came  directly 
before  her,  saying,  in  a  low  tone, 
looking  earnestly  into  her  counte- 
nance, "  God  be  my  witness,  Anne, 
I  bear  you  no  malice  ;  is  it  thus  with 
you  ':"  elevating  his  finger,  and  look- 
ing towards  his  keeper,  intimating 
that  he  was  to  take  down  her  reply — 
but  none  was  made.  He  dropped 
slowly  on  one  knee,  drew  the  glove 
off  his  right  hand,  as  if  going  to  take 
hold  of  Lady  Anne's,  and  tenderly 
said,  "  Anne,  will  you  give  me  no  re- 
ply r"  There  was  no  madness  in 
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either  his  tone  or  manner,  and  Lady 
Anne  perceived  the  alteration. 

"  Harry  !  Harry !  Dearest !  my 
love !"  she  murmured,  suddenly 
stretching  towards  him  her  hands, 
and  fell  into  his  arms,  where  she  lay 
for  a  while  motionless. 

"  Poor  creature !  How  acute  her 
feelings  are !"  exclaimed  the  Baro- 
net, calmly.  "You  should  strive  to 
master  them,  Anne,  as  I  do.  I  bear 
you  no  ill-will;  I  know  you  had 
provocation !  How  her  little  heart 
beats,"  he  continued,  musingly. 
"  Why,  she  has  fainted !  How 
very  childish  of  her  to  yield  so  !" 

It  was  true ;  the  unhappy  lady  had 
fainted,  and  lay  unconsciously  in  her 
husband's  arms.  Her  sister,  weep- 
ing bitterly,  rose  to  remove  her;  but 
the  Baronet's  countenance  became 
suddenly  clouded.  He  allowed  us 
to  assist  his  lady,  by  removing  her 
bonnet,  but  continued  to  grasp  her 
firmly  by  the  wrists,  staring  into  her 
face  with  an  expression  ot  mingled 
concern  and  wonder.  His  keeper's 
practised  eye  evidently  saw  the 
storm  rising,  and  came  up  to  him. 

"You  had  better  let  her  ladyship 
be  removed !"  he  whispered  into  his 
ear  authoritatively,  eyeing  him  fixed- 
ly, at  the  same  time  gently  disenga- 
ging her  arms  from  his  grasp. 

"Well — be  it  so;  I'm  sorry  for 
her ;  I've  a  strange  recollection  of 
her  kindness :  and  is  it  come  to  this, 
poor  Anne!"  he  exclaimed,  tremu- 
lously,and  walked  to  the  further  win- 
dow, where  he  stood  with  his  back 
towards  us,  evidently  weeping.  We 
removed  Lady  Anne  immediately 
from  the  room ;  and  it  was  so  long 
before  she  recovered,  that  we  doubt- 
ed whether  it  would  be  safe  to  re- 
move her  home  that  day.  "  Well, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  thought 
I,  as  I  bent  over  her  insensible  form, 
"  this  is  the  last  time  I  will  be  a 
party  to  the  torture  inflicted  by  such 
a  scene  as  this,  though  in  obedience 
to  your  own  wishes ! "  As  I  was 
passing  from  the  room  in  which  she 
lay,  I  encountered  Sir  Henry,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  his  keeper. 

"  Whither  now,  Sir  Henry,"  I  en- 
quired, with  a  sigh. 

"  Going  to  tell  the  king  that  I  can- 
not dine  with  him  to-day,  as  I  had 
promised,  for  I  am  quite  agitated, 
though  I  scarce  know  why.  Who 
brought  Lady  Anne  to  me  ?"  he 
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whispered.  I  made  him  no  reply. 
"  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  how- 
ever;  we'll  take  a  turn  in  the 
grounds,  for  I  have  something  of  the 
highest' consequence  to  tell  you." 

"  Really  you  must  excuse  me,  Sir 
Henry;  I  have" 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Doctor  ?  Do 
you  know  the  consequences  of  re- 
fusing to  attend  to  my  wishes  ?" 

I  suffered  him  to  place  my  arm  in 
his,  and  he  led  me  down  the  steps 
into  the  garden.  Round,  and  round, 
and  round  we  walked,  at  a  rapid 
rate,  his  face  turned  towards  me 
all  the  while  with  an  expression  of 
intense  anxiety— but  not  a  syllable 
did  he  utter.  Faster  and  faster  we 
walked,  till  our  pace  became  almost 
a  run,  and,  beginning  to  feel  both  fa- 
tigued and  dizzy,  I  gently  sAvayed 
him  from  the  pathway  towards  the 
door-steps. 

"  Poor— poor  Anne ! "  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  mournful  tone,  and  starting 
from  me  abruptly,  hurried  to  a  sort 
of  alcove  close  at  hand,  and  sat 
down,  covering  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  his  elbows  resting 
upon  his  knees.  I  watched  him  for 
a  moment  from  behind  the  door,  and 
saw  that  he  was  weeping,  and  that 
bitterly.  Poor  Sir  Henry !  Presently 
one  of  his  brother  captives  approach- 
ed him,  running  from  another  part 
of  the  grounds,  in  a  merry  mood, 
and  slapping  him  instantly  on  the 
back,  shouted,  "  I  am  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles!" 

"  I  can't  play  billiards  with  your 
majesty  to-day,"  replied  Sir  Henry, 
looking  up,  his  eyes  red  and  swollen 
with  weeping. 

"  Embrace  me,  then  !"  said  the 
lunatic;  and  they  were  forthwith 
locked  in  one  another's  arms.— 
"  You  are  in  tears !"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  himself  beginning  sud- 
denly to  cry ;  but  in  a  moment 
or  two  he  started  off,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  and  bellowing, 
"  Yoicks  —  yoicks  I  Stole  away  ! 
Stole  away !" 

The  Baronet  relapsed  into  his  for- 
mer mood,  and  continued  in  a  simi- 
lar posture  for  several  minutes,  when 
he  rose  up,  wiped  away  his  tears, 
and  commenced  walking  again  round 
the  green,  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast  as  before,  and  talking  to  him- 
self with  great  vehemence.  I  could 
catch  only  a  few  words  here  and 
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there,  as  lie  hurried  past  me.  "  It 
will  never  be  believe  1  !— \Vhat  rould 
have  been  my  inducement? — When 
will  it  bo  tried  ?_ I  saw  nil  the  while 
through  his  disguise  ! — My  secretary 
— if  acquitted— released— discovery 
— ennobled" — were  fragments  of  his 
incoherencie*.  Alas!  what  an  object 
he  looked  !  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  contrast  he  now  afforded 
to  the  animated  figure  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
from  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons — the  busy  eager  throngs 
of  the  clubs — and  as  the  man  of  fa- 
shion and  literature! 

"  Ht-i  mihi,  quails  erat !  quantum  mii- 

tatus  ab  illo 
Hectore,  qui  redit  exuvias  iu^utus  Achil- 

lis, 
Vcl  Danaum   Phrygios  jaculatus  puppi- 

bua  ignes ! " 

On  regaining  her  room,  I  found 
Lady  Anne  had  been  relieved  by  a 
copious  flood  of  tears.  She  conti- 
nued weeping  hysterically,  and  ut- 
tering wild  incoherences  for  some 
time,  nor  could  the  entreaties  or 
commiserations  of  those  around  her, 
assuage  her  grief.  When  at  length 
her  paroxysm  had  abated,  from  ex- 
haustion, she  expressed  a  determi- 
nation not  to  be  removed  fromthe 
house  in  which  her  unfortunate  huts- 
band  resided !  It  was  in  vain  that 
we  represented  the  peril  with  which 
such  a  resolution  was  attended,  as 
well  to  herself  as  Sir  Henry ;  she 
was  deaf  to  our  solicitations,  regard- 
less of  our  warnings.  She  requested 

Mrs  Y to  inform  her  whether 

their  house  was  fully  occupied  ;  and 
on  receiving  a  hesitating  answer  in 
the  negative,  at  once  engaged  apart- 
ments occupying  the  whole  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  building,  careless,  she 
said,  at  what  expense.  The  result 
was,  that  finding  her  inflexible  on 
this  point,  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments were  at  once  entered  upon, 
and  that  very  night  she,  with  her  sis- 
ter and  maid,  slept  under  the  same 
roof  with  her  unconscious — her  af- 
flicted husband.  Every  measure  was 
taken  to  secure  her  from  danger, 
and  keep  her  as  much  out  of  Sir 
Henry's  way  as  possible. 

Nearly  a  month  passed  away  with- 
out her  having  been  once  in  Sir 
Henry's  company,  or  even  seeing  him, 
for  more  than  a  moment  or  two  toge- 
ther; and,  unlikely  as  it  had  seemed, 


her  health  and  spirits  appeared  rather 
to  improve  than  otherwise.  At  length, 
the  Haronet,  being  taken  in  a  Imp- 
py  mood,  was  informed  ihnt  she  had 
long  been  a  resident  in  Somerfkdd 
House,  at  which  he  expressed  iw 
surprise,  and  consented  to  her  being 
invited  to  take  tea  in  his  apartment. 
He  was  very  shy  and  silent  during 
the  interview,  and  seemed  under 
constraint  till  his  guests  had  taken 
leave  of  him.  Gradually,  however, 
he  grew  reconciled  to  their  visits, 
which  he  occasionally  returned — 
always  accompanied  by  his  "secre- 
tary " — and  took  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  the  sisters  play  on  the  piano. 
He  composed  verses,  which  they 
pretended  to  setto  music  ;  he  brought 
them  flowers,  and  received  various 
little  presents  in  return.  For  hours 
together  he  would  sit  with  them 
reading,  and  hearing  read,  novels  and 
newspapers — and,  in  short,  grew  in 
a  manner  humanized  again.  He 
treated  Lady  Anne  with  great  civili- 
ty, but  towards  her  eister  Julia,  he 
behaved  as  if  he  were  courting  her  ! 
They  soon  prevailed  upon  him  to 
discard  the  absurd  peacock's  feather 
he  frequently  wore,  always  on  Sun- 
days— accepting,  in  its  stead,  a  small 
drooping  ostrich  feather,  which  also, 
in  its  turn,  he  was  by  and  by  indu- 
ced to  lay  aside  altogether,  as  well  as 
to  assume  more  befitting  clothing. 
They  could  not,  however,  dislodge 
from  his  crazed  imagination  the  idea 
that  he  was  confined  in  prison,  await- 
ing his  trial  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  and  high  treason  ! 

How  can  I  do  justice  to  the  vir- 
tues of  his  incomparable  wife,  or 
sufficiently  extol  her  unwearying, 
her  ennobling  self-devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  her  afflicted  husband! 
Her  only  joy  was  to  minister  to  his 
comfort,  at  whatever  cost  of  feeling, 
or  even  health,  at  all  hours,  in  all 
seasons ;  to  bear  with  his  infinite,  in- 
congruous whims,  perversities,  and 
provocations;  to  affect  delight  when 
//••  was  delighted  ;  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort him  under  all  his  imaginary 
grievances.  Her  whole  thoughts, 
when  absent  from  him,  were  absorb- 
ed in  devising  schemes  for  his 
amusement  and  occupation.  She 
would  listen  to  no  entreaties  for  ces- 
sation from  her  anxious  labours  ;  no 
persuasions,  no  inducements  could 
withdraw  her  even  for  a  moment 
from  the  dreary  scene  of  her  hus- 
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band's  humiliation  and  degradation. 
Hail,  woman,  exalted  amongst  thy 
sex  !  Eulogy  would  but  tarnish  and 
obscure  the  honour  that  is  thy  due  ! 

All,  however,  was  unavailing;  the 
unhappy  sufferer  exhibited  no  symp- 
tom of  mental  convalescence :  on  the 
other  hand,  his  delusions  became 
more  numerous  and  obstinate  than 
ever.  He  seemed  to  be  totally  un- 
conscious of  Lady  Anne's  being  his 
wife  ;  he  treated  her,  and  spoke  of 
her,  as  an  amiable  companion,  and 
even  made  her  his  confidant 
Amongst  other  vagaries,  he  commu- 
nicated to  her  a  long  story  about  his 
attachment  to  a  girl  he  had  seen 
about  the  premises,  and  earnestly 
abked  her  opinion  in  what  way  lie 
could  most  successfully  make  her 
an  offer ! 

He  addressed  her,  one  morning, 
as  Queen,  receiving  her  with  the 
most  obsequious  obeisances.  He 
persisted  in  this  hallucination  with 
singular  pertinacity.  All  poor  Lady 
Anne'slittle  familiarities  and  endear- 
ments were  thenceforth  at  an  end; 
for  he  seemed  so  abashed  by  her 
presence,  that  no  efforts  of  conde- 
scension sufficed  to  reassure  him, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  support 
a  demeanour  consistent  with  the  sta- 
tion which  his  crazed  imagination 
assigned  her.  His  great  delight  was 
to  be  sent  on  her  royal  errands  about 
the  house  and  grounds !  Pie  could 
hardly  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit, 
at  least  at  ease,  in  her  presence ; 
and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
eat  at  the  same  table.  The  agony  I 
have  seen  in  her  eye  on  these  occa- 
sions! Compelled  to  humour  his 
delusions,  she  wore  splendid  dresses 
and  jewels;  and  dismissed  him  on 
every  occasion,  by  coldly  extend- 
ing her  hand,  which  he  would  kiss 
with  an  air  of  reverent  loyalty !  He 
believed  himself  to  have  been  eleva- 
ted to  the  rank  of  a  general-officer, 
and  insisted  on  being  provided  with 
a  military-band,  to  play  before  his 
windows  every  evening  after  dinner. 
He  invited  me,  one  day,  in  The 
Queen's  name,  to  dinner  in  his  apart- 
ments, some  time  after  this  delusion 
had  manifested  itself.  It  was  a  soft 
September  evening,  and  the  country 
round  about  seemed  every  where 
bronzed  with  the  touch  of  autumn. 
During  dinner  Sir  Henry  treated  his 


lady  with  all  the  profound  respect 
and  ceremony  due  to  royalty,  and  I, 
of  course,  was  obliged  to  assume  a 
similar  deportment,  while  his  lady 
was  compelled  to  receive  with  con- 
descending urbanity  attentions,  every 
one  of  which  smote  her  heart  as  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  inveteracy 
of  her  husband's  malady.  I  observed 
her  narrowly.  There  was  no  tear  in 
her  eye — uo  flurry  of  manner — no 
sighing :  hers  was  the  deep  silent 
anguish  of  a  breaking  heart ! 

Shortly  after  dinner  was  removed, 
we  drew  our  chairs — Lady  Anne  in 
the  centre,  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne, 
specially  provided  for  her  by  the 
Baronet — in  a  circle  round  the  ample 
bow-window  that  overlooked  the 
most  sequestered  part  of  the  grounds 
connected  with  the  establishment, 
as  well  as  a  sweep  of  fine  scenery  in 
the  distance.  In  a  bower,  a  little  to 
our  right,  was  placed  Sir  Henry's 
band,  who  were  playing  very  affect- 
ingly  various  pieces  of  brilliant  mili- 
tary music.  By  my  direction,  pri- 
vately given  beforehand,  they  sud- 
denly glided,  from  a  bold  march,  into 
a  concert  on  French  horns.  Oh,  how 
exquisite  was  that  soft  melancholy 
wailing  melody  !  The  hour — the 
deepening  gloom  of  evening — the 
circumstances — the  persons — were 
all  in  mournful  keeping  with  the 
music  to  which  we  were  listening  in 
subdued  silence.  Lady  Anne's  tears 
stole  fast  down  her  cheeks,  while  her 
eyes  were  fixed  with  sad  earnestness 
upon  her  husband,  who  sat  in  a  low 
chair,  a  little  on  her  left  hand,  his 
chin  resting  on  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
gazing  with  a  melancholy  air  on  the 
darkening  scenery  without.  Occa- 
sionally I  heard  Lady  Anne  strug- 
gling to  subdue  a  sob,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. Another,  and  another,  and 
another  forced  its  way — and  I  trem- 
bled lest  her  excitement  should  as- 
sume a  more  violent  form.  I  saw 
her,  almost  unconsciously,  lay  her 
hand  upon  that  of  the  Baronet,  and 
clasp  it  with  convulsive  energy.  So 
she  held  it  for  some  moments,  when 
the  madman  slowly  turned  round, 
looking  her  full  in  the  face;  his 
countenance  underwent  a  ghastly 
change,  and  fixing  on  her  an  eye  of 
demoniac  expression,  he  slowly  rose 
in  his  seat,  seeming,  to  my  disturbed 
fancy,  an.  evil  spirit  called  up  by  the 
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witchery  of  music,  and  sprung  out 
of  the  room.  Lady  Anne,  with  a 
faint  groan,  fell  at  full  length  upon 
the  floor ;  her  sister,  shrieking  wild- 
ly, strove  to  raise  her  in  vain ;  I  hur- 
ried after  the  madman,  but  finding 
his  keeper  was  at  his  heels,  returned. 
I  never  can  forget  that  dreadful 
evening !  Sir  Henry  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  sprung  at  one  bound  over 
a  high  fence,  and  sped  across  a  field, 
amidst  the  almost  impervious  gloom 
of  evening,  with  steps  such  as  those 
of  the  monster  of  Frankenstein.  His 
keeper,  with  all  his  efforts,  could  not 
gain  upon  him,  and  sometimes  altoge- 
ther lostsightof  him.  He  folio  wed  him 
for  nearly  two  miles,  and  at  length 
found  that  he  was  overtaking  the 
fugitive.  When  he  had  come  up 
within  a  yard  of  him,  the  madman 
turned  round  unexpectedly,  struck 
his  pursuer  a  blow  that  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  and  immediately 
scrambled  up  into  a  great  elm-tree 
that  stood  near,  from  amidst  whose 
dark  foliage  he  was  presently  heard 
howling  in  a  terrific  manner ;  anon, 
there  was  a  crashing  sound  amongst 
the  branches,  as  of  a  heavy  body 
falling  through  them,  and  Sir  Henry 
lay  stunned  and  bleeding  upon  the 
ground.  Fortunately  the  prostrate 
keeper  had  called  out  loudly  for  as- 
sistance as  he  ran  along;  and  his 
voice  attracted  one  or  two  of  the 
men  whom  I  had  despatched  after 
him,  and  between  the  three,  Sir 
Henry  was  brought  home  again,  to 
all  appearance  dead.  An  eminent 
Burgeon  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
summoned  in  to  his  assistance,  for  I 
could  not  quit  the  chamber  of  Lady 
Anne  —  she  was  totally  insensible, 
having  fallen  into  a  succession  of 
swoons  since  the  moment  of  Sir 
Henry's  departure ;  Lady  Julia  was 
in  an  adjoining  room,  shrieking  in 
violent  hysterics;  and,  in  short,  it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  she  might 
lose  her  reason,  and  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Anne  their  lives.  'Tis  a  small 
matter  to  mention  at  such  a  crisis  as 
this,  but  I  recollect  it  forcibly  ar- 
rested my  attention  at  the  time :  the 
band  of  musicians,  unaware  of  the 
catastrophe  that  had  occurred,  ac- 
cording to  their  orders,  continued 
playing  the  music  that  had  been  at- 
tended with  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences ;  and  as  Lady  Anne's  bed- 


chamber happened  to  be  in  that  part 
of  the  building  nearest  to  the  spot 
where  the  band  were  stationed,  we 
continued  to  hear  the  sad  wailing  of 
the  bugles  and  horns  without,  till  it 

occurred] to  Mrs  Y to  send  and 

silence  them.  This  little  incidental 
circumstance — the  sudden  mysteri- 
ous seizure  of  Sir  Henry — the  shrieks 
of  Lady  Julia — the  swoons  of  Lady 
Anne — all  combined — completely 
bewildered  me.  It  seemed  to 'be  a 
dream. 

I  cannot — I  need  not — dwell  upon 
the  immediate  consequences  of  that 
sad  night.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Sir  Hen- 
ry was  found  to  have  received  severe 
but  not  fatal  injury,  which,  however, 
was  skilfully  and  successfully  treat- 
ed ;  but  he  lay  in  a  state  of  compa- 
rative stupor  for  near  a  week,  at 
which  period  his  mental  malady  re- 
sumed its  wildest  form,  and  render- 
ed necessary  the  severest  treatment. 
As  for  Lady  Anne,  her  state  became 
eminently  alarming;  and  as  soon  as 
some  of  the  more  dangerous  symp- 
toms had  subsided,  we  determined 
on  removing  her,  at  all  hazards,  from 
her  present  proximity  to  Sir  Henry, 

to  Hall,  trusting  to  the  good 

effects  of  a  total  change  of  scene  and 
of  faces.  She  had  not  strength 
enough  to  oppose  our  measures,  but 
suffered  herself  to  be  conducted  from 
Somerfield  without  an  effort  at  com- 
plaint. I  trembled  to  see  an  occa- 
sional vacancy  in  the  expression  of 
her  eye;  was  it  impossible  that  her 
husband's  malady  might  prove  at 
length  contagious  ?  Many  weeks 
passed  over  her,  before  Lady  Anne 
exhibited  the  slightest  signs  of  amend- 
ment. Her  shocks  had  been  top  nu- 
merous and  severe — her  anxieties 
and  agonies  too  long  continued — to 
warrant  reasonable  hopes  of  her  ul- 
timate recovery.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  lapse  of  friendly  time,  po- 
tent in  assuaging  the  sorrows  of 
mankind,  the  incessant  and  most  af- 
fectionate attentions  of  her  numer- 
ous relatives,  were  rewarded  by  see- 
ing an  improvement,  slight  though  it 
was.  The  presence  of  her  little  boy 
powerfully  engaged  her  attention. 
She  would  have  him  lying  beside 
her  on  the  bed  for  hours  together ; 
she  spoke  little  to  him,  sleeping  or 
waking;  but  her  eye  was  ever  fixed 
upon  his  little  features,  and  when 
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she  was  asleep,  her  fingers  would 
unconsciously  wreathe  themselves 
amongst  his  flaxen  curls.  About  Sir 
Henry  she  made  little  or  no  enquiry  j 
and  when  she  did,  we,  of  course,  put 
the  best  face  possible  upon  matters. 
Her  frequent  efforts  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  him,  had  proved  wofully 
and  uniformly  unsuccessful ;  and  she 
seemed  henceforth  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  all  interference,  with  de- 
spair. 

But  the  original,  the  direful  occa- 
sion of  all  this  domestic  calamity, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  con- 
test respecting  the  title  and  estates 
of  Sir  Henry  went  on  as  rapidly  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit. 
The  new  claimant  was,  as  I  think  I 
hinted  before,  a  man  of  low  station  ; 
he  had  been,  I  believe,  a  sort  of  slave- 
driver,  or  factotum,  on  a  planter's 
estate  in  one  of  the  West  India  is- 
lands :  and  it  was  whispered  that  a 
rich  Jew  had  been  persuaded  into 
such  confidence  in  the  man's  pro- 
spects, as  to  advance  him,  from  time 
to  time,  on  his  personal  security,  the 
large  supplies  necessary  to  prose- 
cute his  claims  with  effect. 

There  were  very  many  matters  of 
most  essential  consequence  that  no 
one  could  throw  light  upon  but  the 
unfortunate  Baronet  himself;  and 
his  solicitor  had  consequently,  in  the 
hope  of  Sir  Henry's  recovery,  suc- 
ceeded in  interposing  innumerable 
obstacles,  with  the  hope,  as  well  of 
wearing  out  his  opponents,  as  afford- 
ing every  chance  for  the  restoration 
of  his  client's  sanity.  It  was,  I  found, 
generally  understood  in  the  family, 
that  the  solicitor's  expectations  of 
success  in  the  lawsuit  were  far 
from  sanguine :  not  that  he  believed 
the  new  claimant  to  be  the  bond  fide 
heir  to  the  title,  but  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  ransack 
the  world  for  evidence— and,  when  it 
was  wanting,  make  it.  Every  ima- 
ginable source  of  delay,  however— 
salvation  to  the  one  party,  destruc- 
tion to  the  other — was  at  length 
closed  up;  all  preliminaries  were 
arranged;  the  case  was  completed 
on  both  sides,  and  set  down  for 
hearing.  Considerable  expectation 
was  excited  in  the  public  mind  ;  oc- 
casional paragraphs  hinted  the  pro- 
bability of  such  and  such  disclo- 
sures; and  it  was  even  rumoured 
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that  considerable  bets  were  depend- 
ing upon  the  issue ! 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Sir 
Henry  once  or  twice  a-week.  He 
became  again  calm  as  before  the  oc- 
casion of  his  last  dreadful  out-break ; 
and  his  bodily  health  was  complete. 
New  delusions  took  possession  of 
him.  He  was  at  one  time  composing 
a  history  of  the  whole  world ;  at  an- 
other, writing  a  memoir  of  every 
member  that  had  ever  eat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  together  with 
several  other  magnificent  underta- 
kings. All,  however,  at  length  gave 
way  to  "  The  Pedigree,  a  Tale  of 
Real  Life,"  which  consisted  of  a 
rambling, 'exaggerated  account  of  his 
own  lawsuit.  It  was  occasioned  by 
his  happening,  unfortunately,  to  cast 
his  eye  upon  the  following  little  pa- 
ragraph in  his  newspaper,  which 
chanced  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  person  who  was  engaged  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  read  over  the 
paper  beforehand,  and  prevent  any 
such  allusions  from  meeting  the  eye 
of  the  sufferer. 

"  Sir  Henry  HarleigTi,  Bart.  This 
unfortunate  gentleman  continues  still 
greatly  indisposed.  We  understand 
that  little  hope  is  entertained  of  his 
ultimate  recovery.  The  result,  there- 
fore, of  the  approaching  trial  of 
'  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Harleigh  v. 
Higgs'  .will  signify  but  little  to  the 
person  principally  interested." 

From  the  moment  of  his  reading 
these  lines,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found melancholy — which  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  relieved  by  the  task 
with  which  he  had  occupied  himself, 
of  recording  his  own  misfortunes. 
He  had  resumed  his  former  dress  of 
green  baize,  as  well  as  the  intolera- 
ble peacock  s  feather.  What  could 
have  conferred  such  a  permanency 
upon,  or  suggested  this  preposterous 
penchant,  1  know  not — except  the 
interest  he  had  formerly  taken  in  a 
corps  of  riflemen,  who  were  sta- 
tioned near  a  house  he  had  occupied 
in  the  country.  He  continued  quiet 
and  inoffensive.  His  keeper's  of- 
fice was  little  else  than  a  sinecure- 
till  Sir  Henry  suddenly  set  him  about 
making  two  copies  of  every  page  he 
himself  composed ! 

I  remember  calling  upon  him  one 
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morning  about  this  time,  and  find- 
ing him  p  ic!:i_-  about  his  chamber  in 
a  very  melancholy  mood.  He  wel- 
comed me  wiih  more  than  his  usual 
cordiality ;  and  dismissing  his  attend- 
ant, said,  "  Doctor,  did  you  ever 
hear  me  speak  in  Parliament!"  I 
told  him  I  had  nut. 

"  Then  you  shall  hear  me  now ; 
and  tell  me  candidly  what  sort  of  an 
advocate  you  think  I  should  have 
made—for  1  have  serious  thoughts  of 
turning  my  attention  to  the  bar.  Til 
suppose  myself  addressing  the  jury 
on  my  own  case — and  you  must  re- 
present the  jury.  Now!" — 

He  drew  a  chair  and  table  towards 
a  corner  of  the  room, — mounted  on 
it,  having  thrown  a  cloak  over  his 
shoulders,  and  commenced.  Shall  I 
be  believed,  when  1  declare  that — as 
far  as  my  judgment  goes— I  listened 
on  that  occasion,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
to  an  orator  ?  He  spoke,  of  course, 
in  the  third  person  ;  and  stated  in  a 
simple  and  most  feeling  manner,  his 
birth,  education,  fortune,  family, 
marriage— his  Parliamentary  career 
— in  short,  his  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  pride.  Then  he  represented 
the  contemptuous  indifference  with 
which  he  treated  the  first  communi- 
cations about  the  attack  meditated 
upon  his  title  and  property,  as  well 
as  the  consternation  with  which  he 
subsequently  discovered  the  formi- 
dable character  of  the  claim  set  up 
against  him.  He  begged  me — the 
jury — to  put  myself  in  his  place ;  to 
fancy  his  feelings ;  and  proceeded  to 
draw  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  He  drew  a  lively  picture 
of  the  secret  misery  he  had  endured 
— his  agony  lest  his  wife  should  hear 
of  the  disastrous  intelligence — his 
sleepless  nights  and  harassing  days 
— the  horrid  apprehension  of  his  ad- 
versary's triumph— the  prospect  of 
his  own  degradation — his  wife — his 
child's  beggary — till  I  protest  he 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  But,  alas ! 
at  this  point  of  his  history,  he  men- 
tioned his  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
turning  tallow  into  wax — and  dashed 
off  into  an  extravagant  enumeration 
of  the  advantages  of  the  speculation ! 
There,  before  me,  stood  confessed — 
the  madman — violent  and  frantic  in 
his  gestures,  haranguing  me,  in  my 


own  person, on  the  prodigious  wealth 
that  would  reward  the  projector  ; 
and  had  I  not  risen  to  iro,  he  would 
probably  have  continued  in  the  same 
strain  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  ! 
I  had  purposed  calling  that  evening 
on  Lady  Anne— but  I  gave  up  the 
idea.  The  image  of  her  insane  hus- 
band would  be  too  fresh  in  my  mind. 
I  felt  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her,  and 
think  of  him.  What  a  lot  was  mine 
— thus  alternating  visits  between  the 
diseased  in  mind,  and  the  diseased  in 
body — and  that  between  husband 
and  wife — over  whom  was  besides 
impending  the  chance,  if  not  proba- 
bility, of  total  ruin  !  Oh,  Providence 
— mysterious  and  awful  in  thy  dis- 
pensations among  the  children  of 
men  ! — who  shall  enquire  into  thy 
purposes,  who  question  their  wis- 
dom or  beneficence ! 

"  Who  sees  not  Providence  supremely 
wise — 

Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  de- 
nies ! "  * 

My  heart  misgives  me,  however,  that 
the  reader  will  complain  of  be- 
ing detained  EO  long  amongst  these 
scenes  of  monotonous  misery — I 
would  I  had  those  of  a  different  cha- 
racter to  present  to  him! — Let  me 
therefore  draw  my  long  narrative  to 
a  close,  by  transcribing  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  later  entries  in  my 
journal. 

Saturday,  November  5, 1 8  — . — This 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial 
of  the  important  cause  which  was  to 
decide  the  proprietorship  of  the  title 
and  possessions  of  Sir  Henry  Har- 
leigh.  Much  interest  was  excited, 
and  the  court  crowded  at  an  early 
hour.  Six  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed counsel  at  the  bar  had  taken 
their  seats,  each  with  his  ponderous 
load  of  papers  before  him,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Sir  Henry,  and  three  in  that 
of  his  opponent.  A  special  jury  was 
sworn  ;  the  Judge  took  his  seat ;  the 
cause  was  called  on ;  the  witnesses 
were  summoned.  The  plaintiff's  ju- 
nior counsel  rose  to  open  the  plead- 
ings— after  having  paused  for  some 
time  for  the  arrival  of  his  client's  at- 
torney, who,  while  he  was  speaking, 
at  length  made  his  appearance,  ex- 
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cessively  pale  and   agitated.     The 
plaintiff  had  been  found  dead  in  hia 
bed  that  moriiiug — having  been  car- 
ried thither  iu  a  state  of  brutal  in- 
toxication, the  preceding  night,  from 
a  tavern-dinner  with   his    attorney 
and  witnesses.     He  died  single,  and 
there  of  course  was  an  end  of  the 
whole  matter  that  had  been  attend- 
ed with  such  direful  consequences 
to  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady.    But  of 
what  avail  is  the  now  established  se- 
curity of  his  title,  rank,  and  fortune 
to  their  unhappy  owner  ? — an  outcast 
from  society — from  home — from  fa- 
mily— from  the  wife   of  his  bosom 
— even  from  himself!    What  signi- 
fied the  splendid  intelligence  to  Lady 
Anne — perishing  under  the  pressure 
of  her  misfortunes  ?    Would  it  not  a 
thousandfold  aggravate  the  agonies 
she    was    enduring?    It   has    been 
thought  proper  to  intrust  to  me  the 
difficult  task  of  communicating  the 
news  10  both  parties,  if  I  think  it  ad- 
visable that  it  should  be  done  at  all. 
What  am  I  to  do  ? — What  may  be  the 
consequence  of  the  secret's  slipping 
out    suddenly    from   any   of    those 
around  Lady  Anne  ?  About  the  Bar- 
onet 1  had  little  apprehension  ;  I  felt 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  compre- 
hend it — that  whether  he  had  lost  or 
won  the  suit  was  a  matter  of  equal 
moment  to  kirn  ! 

As  I  had  a  patient  to  visit  this 
morning,  whose  residence  was  near 
Somerfield,  I  determined  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  trying  the  effect  of 
the  intelligence  on  Sir  Henry.  It 
was  about  two  o'clock  when  I  called, 
and  I  found  him  sitting  by  the  fire, 
reading  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays. 
I  gradually  led  his  thoughts  into  a 
suitable  train,  and  then  told  him, 
briefly,  and  pointedly,  and  accurate- 
ly, his  own  history — up  to  the  latest 
incident  of  all — but  as  of  a  third  per- 
son, and  that  a  nobleman.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  whole  with  profound 
interest. 

"  God  bless  me!"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  thoughtful  air,  as  I  concluded 
— "  I  surely  must  have  either  heard 
or  read  of  this  story  before! — You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  fact? — 
That  it  has  happened  lately  '(" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Sir  Henry,"  I  re- 
plied, looking  at  him  earnestly. 

'•'  And  are  the  parties  living  ? — 
Lord  and  Lady ?" 
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"  Both  of  them — at  this  moment — 
and  not  ten  miles  from  where  we  are 
now  sitting!" 

"  Indeed  ! "  he  replied,  musingly 
— "  that's  unfortunate  !" 

"  Unfortunate,  Sir  Henry!"  I 
echoed,  with  astonishment. 

"Very — for  my  purpose.  What  do 
you  suppose  I  have  been  thinking  of 
all  this  while?"  he  replied,  with  a 
smile.  "  What  a  subject  it  would  be 
for  a  tragedy  ! — But,  of  course,  since 
the  parties  are  living,  it  would  ne- 
ver do! — Still  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  something  might  be  made  of 
it!  One  might  disguise,  and  alter  the 
facts." 

"  It  is  a  tragedy  of  very  real  life ! " 
I  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Indeed  it  is !  "  he  replied,  echo- 
ing my  sigh — "  it  shews  that  fact 
often  transcends  all  fiction — does  it 
not?  Now,  if  this  had  been  the  plot 
of  a  tale,  or  novel,  people  would 
have  said — '  how  improbable !  how 
unnatural !'" 

"  Aye,  indeed  they  would,  Sir 
Henry."  said  I,  unable  to  keep  the 
tears  from  my  eyes. 

"  '  Tis  affecting,"  he  replied,  his 
eyes  glistening  with  emotion ;  adding, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  in  a  some- 
what tremulous  tone — "  Now,  which 
of  the  two  do  you  most  pity,  Doctor 

— Lord or  Lady  Mary ?" 

"  Both.  I  scarce  know  which, 
most." 

"  How  did  they  bear  the  news, 
by  the  way,  do  you  know  ?"  he  en- 
quired, with  sudden  interest. 

"  I  believe  Lady  Mary is  in 

too  dangerous  circumstances  to  be 
told  of  it.  They  say  she  is  dying  !" 
"  Poor  creature !  What  a  melan- 
choly fate !  And  she  is  young  and 
beautiful,  you  say?" 

"  She  is  young,  but  not  now  beau- 
tiful, Sir  Henry ! " 

"  I  wish  it  had  not  been  all  real!" 
he  replied,  looking  thoughtfully  at 
the  fire.  "  What  would  Shakspeare 
have  made  of  it !  It  would  have  been 
a  treasure  to  the  writer  of  King 
Lear !  And  how,  pray,  did  Lord 

receive     the     intelligence. — 

Stop,"  said  he,  suddenly, — '*  stop — 
How  can  one  imagine  Stiahspeare  to 
have  drawn  the  scene  ?  How  would 

he  have  made  Lord  behave  ? 

Let  me  see— an  ordinary  writer  could 
make  the  madman  roar,  and  stamp, 
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and  rave— and  perhaps  be  at  length 
sobered  with  the  news — would  not 
he?" 

"  Very  probably,  Sir  Henry,"  I  re- 
plied faintly. 

"  Ah,  very  different,  I  imagine, 
would  be  the  delineation  of  that 
master  painter !  Possibly  he  would 
make  the  poor  madman  listen  to  it 
all,  as  to  a  tale  of  another  person  ! 
He  would  represent  him  as  charmed 
with  the  truth  and  nature  of  the  in- 
vention— poor,  poor  fellow  ! — com- 
miserating himself  in  another !  How 
profound  the  delusion!  How  con- 
summately true  to  nature!  How 
simple,  but  how  wonderfully  fine, 
would  be  the  scene  under  SHAK- 
SPBARB'S  pencil !"  continued  Sir 
Henry,  with  a  sigh,  folding  his  arms 
on  his  breast,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  and  looking  thoughtfully  into 
the  fire. 

M  Why,  you  are  equal  to  Shak- 
speare  yourself,  then,  my  dear  Sir 
Henry." 

"  What ! — what  do  you  mean  ?" 
said  he,  starting  and  turning  sud- 
denly towards  me  with  some  excite- 
ment, rather  pleasurable,  however, 
than  otherwise — "  Have  I,  then" — 

"  You  have  described  it  EXACTLY 
as  it  happened !  " 

"  No  !  Do  you  really  say  so  ?  How 
do  you  know  it,  my  dear  Doctor  ?" 
said  he,  scarce  able  to  sit  in  his  chair, 
his  countenance  brightening  .vith 
delight. 

"  Because  I  was  present,  Sir  Hen- 
ry; I  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence," I  replied,  while  every  thing 
in  the  room  seemed  swimming  round 
me. 

"  Good  God,  Doctor  !  Are  you 
really  in  earnest  ?" 

"  As  I  live  and  breathe  in  the  sight 
of  God,  Sir  Henry,"  I  replied,  as  so- 
lemnly as  my  thick,  hurried  voice 
would  let  me,  fixing  my  eye  keenly 
upon  his.  He  gave  a  horrible  start, 
and  remained  staring  at  me  with  an 
expression  I  cannot  describe. 

«  Why— did  you  see  that  flash  of 
lightning,  Doctor?"  he  presently 
stammered,  shaking  from  head  to 
foot 

"  Lightning,  Sir  Henry  !  Light- 
ning!" I  faltered,  on  the  verge  of 
shouting  for  his  keeper. 

"  Oh — pho !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
long  gasp,  "  I— I  beg  your  pardon! 
How  nervous  you  Have  made  me  I 


Ha,  ha,  ha !"  attempting  a  laugh,  that 
mocked  him  with  its  faintuenn ;  "  but 
really  you  do  tell  me  such  horrid 
tales,  and  look  so  dreadfully  expres- 
sive while  you  are  telling  them— 
that — that — upon  my  soul — I  cannot 
bear  it!  Pho!  how  hot  the  room  is! 
Let  us  throw  open  the  window  and  let 
in  fresh  air!"  He  rose,  and  I  with  him. 
Thank  God,  he  could  not  succeed, 
and  I  began  to  breathe  freely  again. 
He  walked  about,  fanning  himself 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief.  He 
attempted  to  smile  at  me,  but  it  was 
in  vain  ;  he  became  paler  and  paler, 
his  limbs  seemed  to  stagger  under 
him,  and  I  had  scarce  time  to  drop 
him  into  a  chair,  before  he  fainted  I 
summoned  his  keeper  to  my  assist- 
ance, and,  with  the  ordinary  means, 
we  soon  restored  Sir  Henry  to  con- 
sciousness. 

"  Ah  !  is  that  you  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
faintly  smiling,  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  keeper.  "  I  thought  we  had  part- 
ed long  ago  !  Why,  where  have  you, 
or  rather  where  have  I  been  ?" 

At  length,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
wine  and  water,  he  recovered  his 
self-possession. 

"  Heigh-ho  I  I  shall  be  fit  for  no- 
thing all  the  day,  I  am  afraid  !  So  I 
shall  go  and  play  at  chess  with  the 
king.  Is  his  majesty  at  liberty  ?" 

My  soul  sunk  within  me  ;  and  see- 
ing he  was  uneasy  at  my  stay,  I  took 
my  leave  ;  but  it  was  several  hour* 
before  I  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  perhaps  the  most  agitatiug 
scene  I  ever  encountered.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  pay  my  promised 
visit  to  Lady  Anne  that  evening. 
One  such  interview  as  the  above  is 
enough,  not  for  a  day,  but  a  life;  so 
I  despatched  a  servant  on  horseback 
with  a  note,  stating  that  I  should 
call,  if  possible,  the  next  evening. 

Sunday,  Nov.  6.— I  determined  to 
call  upon  Sir  Henry  to-day,  to  see 
the  effect,  if  any,  produced  by  our 
yesterday's  conversation.  He  had 
just  returned  from  hearing  Dr  Y— — 
read  prayers,  and  was  perfectly  calm. 
There  was  no  alteration  in  his  man- 
ner; and  one  of  the  earliest  obser- 
vations he  made  was,  "  Ah,  Doctor, 
how  you  deceived  me  yesterday! — 
What  could  I  be  thinking  of,  not  to 
know  that  you  were  repeating,  in 
another  shape,  the  leading  incident 
in— absolutely !— ha,  ha!— my  own 
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tale  of  <  The  Pedigree  !'  'Tis  quite 
inconceivable  how  I  could  have  for- 
gotten it  as  you  went  on;  but  I 
have  gained  some  valuable  hints! 
I  shall  now  get  on  with  it  rapidly, 
and  have  it  at  press  a"8  soon  as 
possible.  I  hope  it  will  be  thought 
worthy  by  the  world  of  the  compli- 
ments you  took  occasion  to  pay  me 
so  delicately  yesterday !" 

I  took  my  leave  of  him,  in  de- 
spair. 

On  reaching  Hall,  in  the 

evening,  I  found  that  the  news,  with 
the  delivery  of  which  I  fancied  ray- 
self  specially  and  exclusively  char- 
ged, had  by  some  means  or  other 
found  its  way  to  her  ladyship  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
preceding  day.  She  had  been  but 
slightly  agitated  on  hearing  it ;  and 
the  first  words  she  murmured,  were 
a  prayer  that  the  Almighty  would 
make  the  intelligence  the  means  of 
her  husband's  restoration  to  reason ; 
but  for  herself,  she  expressed  per- 
fect resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  a  hope  that  the  consolations  of 
religion  might  not  be  withdrawn 
from  her  during  the  little  interval 
that  lay  between  her  and  hereafter. 
Surely  that  pure  prayer,  proceeding 
from  the  depths  of  a  broken  heart, 
through  guileless  lips,  found  favour 
with  her  merciful  Maker.  Surely  it 
was  his  influence  that  diffused 
thenceforth  serenity  and  peace 
through  the  chamber  of  the  dying 
sufferer ;  that  extracted  the  keen 
thorn  of  mental  agony;  that  healed 
the  broken  spirit,  while  it  gently  dis- 
solved the  elements  of  life — kind- 
ling, amid  the  decaying  fabric  of  an 
earthly  tabernacle,  that  light  of  faith 
and  hope  which  shines 

"  Most  vigorous,  when  the  hody  dies  !"  * 

Come  hither  a  moment,  ye  that 
doubt,  or  deny  the  existence  of  such 
an  influence  ;  approach  with  aw- 
ful steps  this  deathbed  chamber  of 
youth,  beauty,  rank — of  all  loveliness 
in  womanhood,  and  dignity  in  sta- 
tion— hither  !  and  say,  do  you  call 
THIS  "the  deathbed  of  hope— the 
young  spirit's  grave  ?"  Who  is  it  that 
hath  rolled  back  from  this  sacred 
chamber-door  the  boisterous  surges 


of  this  world's  disquietude,  and  "bid- 
den them  that  they  come  not  near  ?" 

It  was  true  that  Lady  Anne  was 
dying,  and  dying  under  bitter  cir- 
eumstances,  as  far  as  mere  earthly 
considerations  were  concerned ;  but 
was  it  hard  to  die  surrounded  by 
such  an  atmosphere  of  "  peace  that 
passeth  understanding  ?" 

I  found  my  sweet  patient  sur- 
rounded by  her  sisters,  and  one  or 
two  other  ladies,  propped  up  with 
pillows  in  a  sort  of  couch,  drawn 
before  the  fire,  whose  strong  light 
fell  full  upon  her  face,  and  shewed 
me  what  havoc  grief  had  made  of 
her  once  beautiful  features.  She 
was  then  scarcely  eigh  t-and- twenty ; 
and  yet  you  might  have  guessed  her 
nearly  forty  !  The  light  with  which 
her  full  eyes  once  sparkled  had 
passed  away,  and  left  them  sunk 
deep  in  their  sockets,  laden  with 
the  gloom  of  death.  Her  cheeks 
were  hollow,  and  the  deep  border- 
ing of  her  cap  added  to  their  wasted 
and  shrunken  appearance.  One  of 
her  sisters — a  very  lovely  woman — 
was  sitting  close  beside  her,  and  had 
always  been  considered  her  image; 
alas,  what  a  woful  disparity  was 
now  visible ! 

Lady  Sarah,  my  patient's  young- 
est sister,  was  stooping  down  upon 
the  floor,  when  I  entered,  in  search 
of  her  sister's  wedding-ring,  which 
had  fallen  from  a  finger  no  longer 
capable  of  filling  it.  "  You  had  bet- 
ter wind  a  little  silk  about  it,"  whis- 
pered Lady  Anne,  as  her  sister  was 
replacing  it  on  the  attenuated,  ala- 
baster-hued  finger  from  which  it  had 
dropped.  "  I  do  not  wish  it  ever  to 
be  removed  again.  Do  it,  love !"  Her 
sister,  in  tears,  nodded  acquiescence, 
and  left  the  room  with  the  ring, 
while  I  seated  myself  in  the  chair 
she  had  quitted  by  her  sister's  side. 
I  had  time  to  ask  only  a  few  of  the 
ordinary  questions,  when  Lady  Sa- 
rah reappeared  at  the  door,  very 
pale,  and  beckoned  out  one  of -her 
sisters  to  communicate  the  melan- 
choly intelligence,  that  moment  re- 
ceived, that  their  father,  the  old  Earl, 
who  had  travelled  up  from  Ireland, 
though  in  an  infirm  state  of  health, 
to  see  his  dying  daughter,  at  her 
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earnest  request, — had  expired  upon 
the  road !  lu  a  few  minutes,  all  pre- 
sent h  nt,  one  tiy  one,  If  ft  the  room, 
in  i>l>r<liciiri>  to  similar  signals  at  the 
door,  aud  I  was  left  alone  with  Lady 
Anne. 

-Doctor,"  paid  she,  calmly,  "I 
am  afraid  something  alunnin^  has 
happened.  See  how  they  have  hur- 
ried from  the  room  !  I  observed 
Sai*h,  through  that  glass,"  said  she, 
poiuting  me  to  a  dressing-glass  that 
Blood  so  as  to  reflect  whatever  took 
place  at  the  door.  "  Are  you  aware 
of  any  thing  that  has  happened  ?"  I 
solemnly  assured  her  to  the  contrary. 
She  sighed— but  evinced  not  the 
slightest  agitation. 

"  I  hope  they  will  tell  me  all ; 
whatever  it  is,  I  thank  God  I  believe 
I  can  bear  it !  But,  Doctor,"  she  pur- 
sued in  the  same  calm  tone,  "  what- 
ever that  may  be,  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity of  asking  you  a  question 
or  two  about — Sir  Henry.  When  did 
you  tee  him  ?"  I  told  her. 

"  Have  you  much  hope  of  his 
case  ?" — I  hesitated. 

"  Pray,  Doctor,  be  frank  with  a 
dying  woman !"  said  she,  with  so- 
lemnity. "  Heaven  will  vouchsafe 
me  strength  to  bear  whatever  you 
may  have  to  tell  me  ! — How  is  it  ?" 

"  I — I — fear — that  at  present — at 
least,  he  is  no  worse,  and  certainly 
far  more  tranquil  than  formerly." 

"  Does  he  know  of  the  event  of 
Saturday?  How  did  it  affect  him  ':" 

"  But  little,  my  lady.  He  did  not 
seem  quite  to  comprehend  it."  She 
•hook  her  head  slowly,  and  sighed. 

"  I  hope  your  ladyship  has  recei- 
ved consolation  from  the  intelli- 
gence '{" 

"  Alas,  what  should  it  avail  me! 
But  there  is  my  child.  Thank  God,  he 
will  not  now  be — a  beggar !  Heaven 
watch  over  his  orphan  years!"  I 
thought  a  tear  trembled  in  her  eye, 
but  it  soon  disappeared.  "  Doctor," 
Bhe  added,  in  a  fainter  tone  even 
than  before,  for  she  was  evident- 
ly greatly  exhausted,  "  one  word 
more  !  I  am  afraid  my  weakness 
has  from  time  to  time  occasioned 
you  much  trouble — in  the  frequent 
attempts  I  have  made  to  see  my  hus- 
band— my  poor  lost  Henry  !" — She 
paused  for  several  seconds.  "  But  the 
word  is  spoken  from  on  high ;  I  shall 
never  see  him  again  on  this  side  the 
grave  !  I  have  written  a  letter  to  him, 


which  I  wish  to  be  delivered  to  him 
after  I  shall  In-  no  more,  provided — 
he  be  capable — of — of" —  ;i«iain  she 
panned.  '•  It  in  lyingin  my  jiort-N  mile 
below,  and  in  Healed  with  l.ln.  k.  It 
contains  a  lock  of  my  hair,  and  I 
have  written  a  few  line* — hut  nothing 
that  can  pain  him.  Will  you  take  tin; 
charge  ot  it  '<"  I  bowed  in  reKpectlnl 
acquiescence.  She  extended  her 
waited  fingers  towards  me,  in  token 
of  her  Kiti>t'aciioii.  I  can  uive  the 
reader,  I  leel,  no  adequate  idea  of 
the.  solemn,  leisurely  utterance  with 
which  all  the  above  was  spoken.  In 
her  manner  there  was  the  piofound 
composure  of  consciously  approach- 
ing dissolution.  She  seemed  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  former  agitation  of 
feeling — shielded,  as  it  were,  with  a 
merciful  apathy.  I  sat  beside  her, 
in  silence,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  I 
thought  she  was  dozing.  Presently 
one  of  her  sisters,  her  eyes  swollen 
with  weeping,  stepped  softly  into 
the  room,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Who  is  dead,  love?"  enquired 
Lady  Anne,  without  opening  her 
eyes.  Her  sister  made  no  reply,  and 
there  was  a  pause.  "He  would  have 
been  here  before  this,  but  for" —  mut- 
tered Lady  Anne,  breaking  off  ab- 
ruptly. Still  her  sister  made  no  re- 
ply. "  Yes — I  feel  it;  my  father  is 
dead  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  add- 
ing, in  a  low  tone,  "if  I  had  but 
strength  to  tell  you  of  my  dream  last 
night  !  Call  them  all  in — call  them 
all  in ;  and  I  will  try,  while  I  have 
strength, "  she  continued,  with  more 
energy  and  distinctness  than  I  had 
heard  during  the  evening.  Her  eye 
opened  suddenly,  and  settled  upon 
her  sister. 

"Do  not  delay — call  them  all  in  to 
hear  my  dream  !"  Her  sister,  with  a 
surprised  and  alarmed  air,  hastened 
to  do  her  bidding. 

"  They  imagine  I  do  not  see  my 
father!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  her 
eye  glancing  at  me  with  sudden 
brightness.  "  There  be  is—  he  wishes 
to  see  his  children  around  him,  poor 
old  man  !"  A  faint  and  somewhat 
wild  smile  lit  her  pale  features  for  a 
moment.  "  I  hear  them  on  the  stairs 
— they  must  not  find  me  thus.  1  am 
getting  cold  I"  She  suddenly  rose 
from  her  chair,  drew  her  dress  about 
her,  and  walked  to  the  bed.  Her 
maid  that  moment  entered,  and  as* 
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sisted  in  drawing  the  clothes  over 
her.  I  followed,  and  begged  her  to 
be  calm.  Her  pulse  fluttered  fast 
under  my  finger. 

"I  should  not  have  hastened  so 
much/' said  she,  feebly,  "but  he  is 
beckoning  to  me  !"  At  this  moment 
her  sisters  entered  the  room.  "  The 
lights  are  going  out,  and  yet  I  see 
him!"  she  whispered,  almost  inarti- 
culately. "  Julia — Sarah — Elizabeth 
— Elizabeth — Eliza — El" —  she  mur- 
mured ;  her  cold  hand  suddenly 
closed  upon  my  fingers,  and  I  saw 
that  the  brief  struggle  was  over! 

Her  poor  sisters,  thus  in  one  day 
doubly  bereaved,  were  heart-bro- 
ken. Whata  house  of  mourning  was 

Hall !    I  felt  that  my  presence 

was  oppressive.  What  could  I  do  to 
alleviate  grief  so  profound — to  stanch 
wounds  so  recent !  I  therefore  took 
my  leave  shortly  after  the  decease 
ot  Lady  Anne.  As  I  was  walking 
down  the  grand  staircase,  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  nursery-maid,  car- 
rying down  the  little  orphan  son  of 
h'er  ladyship. 

"  Well,  my  poor  little  boy,"  said 
I,  stopping  her,  and  patting  the  child 
on  the  cheek,  "  what  brings  you 
about  so  late  as  this  ?" 

"  'Deed,  sir,"  replied  the  girl, sob- 
bing, "  I  don't  know  what  has  come 
to  Master  Harry  to-night!  He  was 
well  enough  all  day;  but  ever  since 
seven  o'clock,  he's  been  so  restless, 
that  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  He's  now  dozing,  and  then 
waking;  and  his  little  moans  are 
very  sad  to  hear.  Hadn't  he  better 
have  some  quieting  physic,  sir  ?" 

The  child  looked,  indeed,  all  she 
said.  He  turned  from  the  light,  and 
his  little  face  was  flushed  and  fe- 
verish. 

"  Has  he  asked  after  his  mamma  ?" 

"Xes,  sir,  often,  poor  dear  thing! 
He  wants  to  go  to  her ;  he  says  he 
will  sleep  with  her  to-night,  or  he 
won't  go  to  bed  at  all,"  said  the  girl, 
sobbing;  "  and  we  daren't  tell  him 
that — that — he's  no  mamma  to  go  to 
any  more !" 

I  thought  of  the  FATHER — then  of 
the  sou — then  of  the  precious  link 
between  them  that  lay  severed  and 
broken  in  the  chamber  above  ;  and 
\viih  moist  eyes  and  a  quivering  lip, 
kissed  the  child  and  left  the  Hall. 
It  was  a  wretched  November  night. 

The  scene  without  harmonized  with 


the  gloom  within.  The  country  all 
around  was  wrapped  in  a  dreary 
winding-sheet  of  snow ;  the  sleet 
came  down  without  ceasing;  and  the 
wind  moaned  as  it  were  a  dirge  for 
the  dead.  Alas  for  the  dead!  Alas 
for  the  early  dead !  The  untimely 
dead  ! 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  living  I 

Tuesday,  Nov.  8th.—"  On  Sunday, 

the  6th  November,  at Hall,  of 

rapid  decline,  Lady  Anne,  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Harleigh,  Bart.,  and  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  the 

Earl   of  ,   whom   she  survived 

only  one  day." 

Such  was  the  record  of  my  sweet 
patient's  death  that  appeared  in  to- 
day's papers.  Alas,  of  what  a  sum 
of  woes  are  these  brief  entries  the 
exponents  !  How  little  does  the  eye 
that  hastily  scans  them  see  of  the 
vast  accumulations  of  suffering  which 
are  there  represented ! 

This  entry  was  full  before  my  eyes 
when  I  called  to-day  upon  Sir  Hen- 
ry, who  was  busily  engaged  at  bil- 
liards in  the  public  room  with  Dr 

Y .     He  played  admirably,  but 

was  closely  matched  by  the  Doctor, 
and  so  eager  in  the  game,  that  he 
had  hardly  time  to  ask  me  how  I 
was.  I  stood  by  till  he  had  proved 
the  winner,  and  great  was  his  exult- 
ation. '" 

"  I'll  play  you  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  Doctor!"  said  Sir  Henry? 
"  and  give  you  a  dozen  I" 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your 

friend,  Dr ?"  replied  Dr  Y >, 

who  knew  that  I  had  called  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  make  Sir 
Henry  sensible  of  the  death  of  Lady 
Anne. 

"  Oh,  yes  j  I'll  play  with  him;  but 
before  I  lay  odds,  we  must  try  our 
skill  against  one  another.  Come, 
Doctor,"  extending  the  cue ;  "  you 
shall  begin !" 

Of  course  I  excused  myself,  and 
succeeded  in  enticing  him  to  his  own 
apartment,  by  mentioning  his  tale  of 
the  "  Pedigree." 

"  Ah,  true,"  said  he,  brii-kly ;  "  I'm 
glad  you've  thought  of  it!  1  wi*h  to' 
talk  a  little  to  you  on  the  subject." 

We  were  soon  seated  together  be- 
fore the  fire,  he  with  the  manuscripts 
lying  on  his  knee. 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with 
the  wife?"  »aid  I,  pointedly. 
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"  Oh,  Lady  Mary  ?  Why— let  me 
see.  By  the  way — in  your  version  of 
my  story,  the  other  day — how  did 
you  dispose  of  her  ?"  he  enquired 
curiously. 

I  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "  God  Al- 
mighty has  disposed  of  her  since 
then,"  said  I,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face.  "  He  has  taken  her  gentle 
spirit  to  himself;  she  has  left  a 
dreary  world,  Sir  Henry !"  He  look- 
ed at  me  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make 
you  out,  Doctor!  What  do  you 
mean?  What  are  you  talking  of? 
Whom  are  you  confounding  with 
my  heroine  ?  Some  patient  you  have 
just  left?  Your  wits  are  wool-ga- 
thering!" 

"  To  be  serious,  Sir  Henry,"  said 
I,  putting  my  handkerchief  to  my 
eyes,  "  I  am  thinking  of  one  who 
has  but  within  this  day  or  two  ceased 
to  be  my  patient !  Believe  me — be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Sir  Henry,  her 
case — very — closely — resembled  the 
one  you  describe  in  your  story  !  Oh, 
how  sweet — how  beautiful— how 
resigned !" 

He  made  no  reply,  but  seemed 
considering  my  words — as  if  with  a 
reference  to  his  own  fiction. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  I  think,  something 
that  will  affect  you,  Sir  Henry  1"  I 
continued. 

"Aye!  What  is  that?  What  is 
that?" 

"  She  once  knew  you  /" 

"  Knew  me  !  What,  intimately  ?" 

"  Very— VERY  !  She  mentioned 
your  name  on  her  deathbed;  she 
uttered  a  fervent  prayer  for  you  !" 

"  My  God !"  lie  exclaimed,  re- 
moving bis  papers  from  his  knee, 
and  placing  them  on  the  table,  that 
he  might  listen  more  attentively  to 
me ;  "  how  astonishing !  Who  can  it 
be  ?"  he  continued,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  forehead — "  Why,  what  was 
her  name  ?" 

I  paused,  and  sickened  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  possible  crisis. 
"  I — I — perhaps — it  might  not  be 
prudent  to  mention  her  name" 

"  Oh,  do!  do!"  he  interrupted 
me  eagerly, — "  I  know  what  you  are 
afraid  of ;  but—honour  !  Her  name 
shall  be  safe  with  me !  I  cannot  be 
base  enough  to  talk  of  it !" 

"  Lady  Anne  Harleigh !"  I  utter- 
ed, with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  Po  — po  — poh!"  he  stammer. 


ed,  turning  pale  as  ashes,  and  trem- 
bling violently,  "  What — wh— at  do 
you  mean  ?  Are  you  talking  about 
my  wife  ?" 

"  Yes — your  wife,  my  dear  be- 
reaved Sir  Henry!  But  your  little 
boy  still  lives  to  be  a  comfort  to 
you !" 

" the  boy  !"  said  he,  utter- 
ing, or  rather  gasping  a  violent  im- 
precation, continuing,  in  a  swelling 
voice,  "  You  were  talking  about  my 
wife  r 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  be  calm — be 
calm — be  calm,"  said  I,  rising. 

"  MY  WIFE  !"  he  continued  ex- 
claiming, not  in  the  way  of  an  en- 
quiry, but  simply  shouting  the  words, 
while  his  face  became  transformed 
almost  beyond  recognition.  *  * 
I  shall,  however,  spare  the  reader 
the  scene  which  followed.  He  got 
calm  and  pacified  by  the  time  I  took 
my  leave,  for  I  had  pledged  myself 
to  come  and  play  a  game  at  billiards 
with  him  on  the  morrow.  On  quit- 
ting the  chamber,  I  entered  the  pri- 
vate room  of  Dr  Y ;  and  while 

he  was  putting  some  questions  to  me 
about  Sir  Henry,  he  suddenly  be* 
came  inaudible — invisible,  for  I  was 
fainting  with  excitement  and  agita- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  scene  I  have 
alluded  to.  •  • 

"Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Doctor, 

you  are  mistaken,"  said  Dr  Y , 

pursuing  the  conversation,  shortly 
after  I  had  recovered,  "  Sir  Henry's 
case  is  by  no  means  hopeless — by  no 
means !" 

"  I  would  I  could  think  so  I  If  his 
madness  baa  stood  two  such  tremen- 
dous assaults  with  impunity,  rely 
upon  it  it  is  impregnable.  It  will 
not  be  accessible  by  any  inferior- 
nay,  by  any  other  means  whatever." 
"  Ah,  quite  otherwise — experto 
crede  /"  replied  the  quiet  Doctor, 
helping  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine  ; 
"  the  shocks  you  have  alluded  to 
have  really,  though  invisibly,  shaken 
the  fortress;  and  now  we  will  try 
what  sapping — undermining — will  do 
—well  followed  out  in  figure,  by  the 
way,  is  it  not  ?  But  I'll  tell  you  a  re- 
markable case  of  a  former  patient  of 
mine,  which  fe  quite  in  point." 

"  Pray,  forgive  me,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor, pray  excuse  me  at  present.  I 
really  have  no  heart  to  listen  to  it ; 
I  am,  beside*,  all  in  arrear  with  my 
day's  work,  for  which  I  am  quite 
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unfit,  and  will  call  again  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  N'importe — Be  it  so — 'twill  not 
lose  by  the  keeping,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  good-humouredly ;  and  sha- 
king him  by  the  hand,  I  hurried  to 
my  chariot,  and  drove  off.  Expe- 
rience had  certainly  not  sharpened 
the  sensibilities  of  Dr  Y ! 
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several  decanters,  complaining  all 
the  while  of  their  being  allowed  no- 
thing but  sherry!  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  they  had,  in  a  manner, 
talked,  and  laughed,  and  sung  them- 
selves tipsy !  Sir  Henry,  with  a 


hiccup — whether  real  or  affected  I 
know  not — insisted  on  my  joining 
them,  and  told  his  majesty  of  the 
hoax  I  had  lately  been  playing  upon 
[Bear  with  me,  kind  reader !  Suf-  him,  by  "  getting  up"  his  own  "  tale," 

fer  me  to  lay  before  you  yet  one     and  mystifying  him  with  telling  it  of 

or    two   brief   concluding   extracts     another. 

from  this  mournful  portion  of  my     laughter. 

Diary.     If  your  tears  flow,  if  your 

feelings  are  touched,  believe  me,  'tis 

not  with  romance — it  is  with  the 

sorrows  of  actual  life.    "  It  is  better 

to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 


His  majesty  shouted  with 


to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting ;  for 
that  is  the  end  of  all  men — and  the 
living  will  lay  it  to  his -heart."] 

Nov.  9th  to  \Wi  inclusive. — Be- 
tween these  periods  I  called  several 
times  at  Somerfield  House,  but  saw 
little  alteration  in  Sir  Henry's  de- 
portment or  pursuits,  except  that  he 
was  at  times,  I  heard,  very  thought- 
ful, and  had  entirely  laid  aside  his 
tale, — taking,  in  its  place,  to  chess. 
He  grew  very  intimate  with  the 
crazy  gentleman  before  mentioned, 
who  was  imagined,  both  by  himself 
and  Sir  Henry,  to  be  the  king.  More 
than  once,  the  keeper  warned  Dr 

Y to  interfere  for  the  purpose 

of  separating  them,  for  be  feared 
lest  they  should  be  secretly  con- 
certing some  dangerous  scheme  or 

other.     Dr    Y watched    them 

closely,  but  did  not  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  interrupt  their  inter- 
course. I  found  Sir  Henry,  one 
evening,  sitting  with  his  friend  the 
king,  and  their  two  keepers,  very 
boisterous  over  their  wine.  Sir 
Henry  staggered  towards  me,  on 
my  entry,  singing  snatches  of  a 
drinking-song,  which  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  echoed  by  his  majesty, 
plainly  far  gone.  I  remonstrated 
with  the  keepers,  full  of  indignation 
and  alarm  at  their  allowing  two  mad- 
men the  use  of  wine. 

"  Lord,  Doctor,"  said  one  of  them, 
smiling,  taking  a  decanter,  and  pour- 
ing out  a  glass  of  its  contents,  "taste 
it,  and  see  how  much  it  would  take 
to  intoxicate  a  man." 

I  did — it  was  toast  and  water,  of 
which  the  two  lunatics  had  drunk 


Wednesday,  Nov.  16. — This  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  funeral  of 
Lady  Anne,  which  I  was  invited  to 
attend.  I  set  apart,  therefore,  a  day 
for  that  melancholy,  that  sacred 
purpose.  I  was  satisfied  that  no 
heavier  heart  could  follow  her  to 
the  grave  than  mine. 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  day.  The  sky 
was  brightly,  deeply  blue,  and  the 
glorious  sun  was  there,  dazzling,  but 
apparently  not  warming,  the  chilly 
earth.  As  I  drove  slowly  down  to 
the  Hall,  about  noon,  with  what 
aching  eyes  did  I  see  here  a  scarlet 
jacketed-huntsman,  there  a  farmer 
at  hia  work  whistling;  while  the 
cheery  sparrows,  fluttering  about 
the  bare  twigs,  and  chirruping 
loudly,  jarred  .upon  my  excited  feel- 
ings, and  brought  tears  into  my  eyes, 
as  I  recollected  the  words  of  the 
Scotch  song, 

"  Ye'll  break  my  heart,  ye  merry  birds  !" 

In  vain  I  strove  to  banish  the  hide- 
ous image  of  Sir  Henry  from  my 
recollection  —  he  seemed  to  stand 
gibbering  over  the  corpse  of  his  lady! 
Hall  was  a  spacious  build- 
ing, and  a  blank  desolate  structure 
it  looked  from  amidst  the  leafless 
trees — all  its  windows  closed — no- 
thing stirring  about  it  but  the  black 
hearse,  mourning-coaches  and  car. 
riages,  with  coachmen  and  servants 
in  sable  silk  hat-bands.  On  descend- 
ing, and  entering  the  Hall,  I  hasten- 
ed out  of  the  gloomy  bustle  of  the 
undertaker's  arrangements  below,to 
the  darkened  drawingroom,  which 
was  filled  with  the  distinguished 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
— a  silent ,  mournful  throng  !  Well, 
it  was  not  long  before  her  remains, 
together  with  those  of  her  father, 
the  Earl  of  ,  were  deposited 
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in  the  vault  which  held  many  mem- 
bers of  their  ancient  family.  I  was 
nut  the  only  one  whose  feelings 
overpowered  him  during  the  cere- 
mony, and  unfitted  me,  in  *nme  mea- 
sure, for  the  duty  which  awaited 
me  on  my  return,  of  ministering 
professionally  to  the  heartbroken 
sisters.  Swoons,  hysterics,  sobs, 
and  sighs,  did  1  move  amongst  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  day ! — 
Nearly  all  the  attendants  of  the  fu- 
neral left  the  Hall  soon  afterwards 
to  the  undisturbed  dominion  of  so- 
litude and  sorrow  :  but  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Lord ,  their 

brother,  to  continue  all  night,  as 
Lady  Julia's  continued  agitation 
threatened  serious  consequences. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  we  sepa- 
rated for  our  respective  chambers. 
That  allotted  to  me  had  been  the  one 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Henry 
and  his  lady,  and  was  a  noble,  but, 
to  me,  gloomy  room.  Though  past 
one  o'clock,  I  did  not  think  of  get- 
ting into  bed,  but  trimmed  my  lamp, 
drew  a  chair  to  the  table  beside  the 
fire,  and  having  brought  with  me 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  began  writing, 
amongst  other  things,  some  of  these 
memoranda,  which  are  incorporated 
into  this  narrative,  for  I  felt  too  ex- 
cited to  think  of  sleep.  Thus  had  I 
been  engaged  for  some  twenty  mi- 
nutes or  half  an  hour,  when  I  laid 
down  my  pen  to  listen — for,  unless 
my  ears  had  deceived  me,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  soft  music  at  a  little 
distance.  How  solemn  was  the  si- 
lence at  that  "  witching  hour!" 
Through  the  crimson  curtains  of  the 
window,  which  I  bad  partially  drawn 
aside,  was  seen  the  moon,  casting 
her  lovely  smiles  upon  the  sleeping 
earth,  all  quiet  as  in  her  imme- 
diate presence.  How  tranquil  waa 
all  before  me,  bow  mournful  all  with- 
in !  The  very  room  in  which  I  was 
standing  bad  been  occupied,  in  hap- 
pier times,  by  her  whose  remains 
had  that  day  been  deposited  in  their 
last  cold  resting-place !  At  length 
more  dreary  thoughts — of  Somerfi eld 
— of  its  wretched  insensate  tenant, 
flitted  across  my  mind.  I  drew  back 
again  the  curtain,  and,  returning  to 
the  chair  I  had  quitted,  resumed  my 
pen.  Again,  however,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  music ;  I  listened,  and 
distinguished  the  tones  of  a  voice, 
accompanied  by  a  guitar,  singing  the 


melancholy  air,"  Charlie  H  my  dar- 
ling," with  exquisite  Himpliciiy  and 
pailio*.  I  stepped  again  Kulie  window, 
for  the  singer  was  evidently  Ktanding 
close  before  it.  I  gently  drew  aside 
a  little  of  the  curtain,  and  saw  two 
figures,  one  at  a  little  distance,  the 
other  very  near  the  window.  The 
latter  was  the  minstrel,  who  stood 
exactly  as  a  Spaniard  is  repre- 
sented in  such  circumstances — a 
short  cloak  over  his  shoulders  ;  and 
the  colour  fled  from  my  cheeks,  iny 
eyes  were  almost  blinded,  for  1  per- 
ceived it  was — Sir  Henry,  accompa- 
nied by  the  wretch  whom  he  treated 
as  "  the  king !"  I  stood  staring  at 
him  unseen,  as  if  transfixed,  till  he 
completed  his  gong.  He  paused. 
"  They  all  sleep  sound,"  he  exclaim- 
ed with  a  sigh,  looking  up  with  a 
melancholy  air  at  the  windows — 
"  Wake,  lady-love,  wake ! "  He  be- 
gan again  to  strike  the  strings  of  his 
guitar,  and  was  commencing  a  merry 
air,  when  a  window  was  opened 
overhead.  He  looked  up  suddenly — 
a  faint  nhriek  was  heard  from  above 
— Sir  Henry  flung  away  his  guitar, 
and,  followed  by  his  companion, 
sprung  out  of  sight  in  a  moment! 
Every  one  in  the  house  was  in- 
stantly roused.  The  shriek  1  had 
heard  was  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth — 
the  youngest  sister  of  Lady  Anne — 
who  had  recognised  Sir  Henry  ;  and 
it  was  providential  that  I  happened 
to  be  on  the  spot.  Oh,  what  a  dread- 
ful scene  ensued !  Servants  were 
sent  out,  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
dressed,  in  all  directions,  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  who  were  not,  how- 
ever, discovered  till  daybreak.  Sir 
Henry's  companion  was  then  found, 
lurking  under  one  of  the  arches  of  a 
neighbouring  bridge,  half  dead  with 
cold ;  but  he  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  give  any  information  re- 
specting the  Baronet.  Two  keepers 
arrived  post  at  the  Hall  by  seven 
o'clock,  in  search  of  the  fugitives. 

It  was  inconceivable  how  the  mad- 
men could  have  escaped.  They  had 
been  very  busy  the  preceding  day 
whispering  together  in  the  garden, 
but  had  art  enough  to  disarm  any 
suspicion  that  circumstance  might 
excite,  by  a  seeming  quarrel.  Each 
retired  in  apparent  anger  to  his 
apartment ;  and  when  the  keepers 
came  to  summon  them  to  supper, 
both  bad  disappeared.  It  was  sup- 
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posed  that  they  had  mounted  some 
of  the  very  many  coaches  that  tra- 
versed the  road  adjoining,  and  their 
destination,  therefore,  baffled  con- 
jecture. 

Advertisements  were  issued  in  all 
directions,  offering  a  large  reward  for 
his  capture — but  with  no  success.  No 
tidings  were  received  of  him  for  up- 
wards of  a  week  ;  when  he  one  day 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Hall,  towards  dusk,  very  pale  and 
haggard— his  dress  in  a  wretched 
state — and  demanded  admission  of 
a  new  porter,  as  the  owner  of  the 
house.  Enquiry  was  soon  made, 
and  he  was  recognised  with  a  shriek 
by  some  of  the  female  domestics.  He 
was,  really,  no  longer  a  lunatic — 
though  he  was  believed  such  for  se- 
veral days.  He  gave,  however,  une- 
quivocal evidence  of  his  restoration 
to  reason — but  the  grief  and  agony 
occasioned  by  discovering  the  death 
of  his  lady,  threw  him  into  a  nervous 
fever,  which  left  him,  at  the  end  of 
five  months,  "more  dead  than  alive-" 
Had  I  not  attended  him  throughout, 
I  declare  I  could  not  have  recogni- 
sed Sir  Henry  Harleigh  in  the  hag- 
gard, emaciated  figure,  closely  muf- 
fled up  from  head  to  foot,  and  car- 
ried into  an  ample  travelling  chariot- 
and-four,  which  was  to  convey  him 


towards  the  Continent.  He  never 
returned  to  England :  but  I  often 
heard  from  him,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  for  several 
years  he  enjoyed  tolerable  health, 
though  the  prey  of  unceasing  melan- 
qholy.  The  death  of  his  son,  how- 
ever, which  happened  eight  years 
after  the  period  when  the  events 
above  related  occurred,  was  a  voice 
from  the  grave,  which  he  listened  to 
with  resignation.  He  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Italy,  shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  of  these  papers. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  truly  amia- 
ble, though  unfortunate  individual, 
whose  extraordinary  sufferings  are 
here  related  under  a  disguise  abso- 
lutely impenetrable  to  more  than  one 
or  two  living  individuals.  They  will 
suffer  the  public  to  gather,  undis- 
turbed, the  solemn  instruction  which 
I  humbly  hope  and  believe  this  nar- 
rative is  calculated  to  afford,  as  a 
vivid  and  memorable  illustration  of 
that  passage  from  Scripture  already 
quoted,  and  with  which, nevertheless, 
1  conclude  this  melancholy  history — 
"And  in  my  prosperity,  I  said,  I 
shall  never  be  moved.  Lord,  by  thy 
favour  thou  hast  made  my  mountain 
to  stand  strong:  thou  didst  hide  thy 
face,  and  I  was  troubled  !  " 
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HINDU  DRAMA. 
NO.  II. 

TH1  MRKIIC  HAKATI,  OR  THE  TOT-CART. 


WE  British-born  are  certainly,  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  the  most 
highly-favoured  children  of  heaven. 
Let  ua  feel  that  we  are  BO,  not  in 
pride,  but  in  humility;  let  our  gra- 
titude be  love,  and  our  love  sym- 
pathy with  the  character  and  genius 
of  all  our  brethren  of  mankind,  of 
whatever  colour,  and  under  every 
climate.  Our  character  and  genius, 
in  this  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the 
Fortunate  Isles,  have  grown  great 
under  the  sacred  shelter  of  Trees 
and  Towers,  planted  or  built  by  the 
holy  hands  of  Liberty  and  Religion. 
The  sun  has  not  been  suffered  to 
hurt  them  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by 
night,  so  tempered  has  been  the 
spirit  of  our  beautiful  native  sky 
even  in  its  tempests.  Wars  have 
been  among  us,  long  and  loud,  and 
blood  has  flowed  like  water ;  but 
for  intervals,  neither  short  nor  far 
between,  have  the  regions  assigned 
us  by  Providence,  enjoyed  the  sun- 
shine and  the  airs  of  peace — sun- 
shine sometimes  settling  down  as  if 
it  would  endure  for  ever — airs  often 
wandering  in  their  joy,  as  if  cvt-ry 
spot  they  visited  were  itself  a  home 
fit  for  the  very  sweetest  in  a  perpetual 
paradise.  Renovation  has  been  ever 
accompanying  decay  —  and  out  of 
death,  and  the  ashes  of  death,  have 
arisen,  brighter  and  bolder,  new 
forms  of  life.  In  the  spirit  of  each 
succeeding  age  the  good  and  wise 
have  still  felt  there  was  much  over 
which  to  mourn  ;  but  Hope  never 
left  our  patriot-prophets  ;  their  gift- 
ed eyes,  piercing  the  thickest  gloom, 
saw  "  far  off  the  coming  shine"  of  some 
destined  glory;  and  now,  after  all 
those  alternations,  and  revolutions 
which  darkened  the  weak-eyed  and 
astounded  the  faint-hearted,  who 
dare  say  that  we  are  degenerate 
from  the  ancestors  whom  all  the 
world  called  a  heroic  race — that  our 
present  is  dimmed  by  their  past — or 
deny  that  it  gives  promise  of  a  still 
greater  future  ?  Imagination  dead  ! 
You  may  as  well  say  that  all  our 
oaks  are  doddered,  and  that  not  a 


primrose  now  at  peep  of  Spring 
shakes  its  yellow  leaflets  to  gladden 
the  fairies  dancing  round  their  Queen, 
in  annual  celebration  of  the  melting 
of  the  last  wreath  of  snow.  This  is 
an  age  of  poetry,  and  therefore  must 
take  delight  in  poetry — let  the  strains 
it  loves,  whether  of  higher  or  of  low- 
er mood,  come  whencesoever  they 
may — whether  now  first  rising  from 
isles  shadowing  the  remotest  seas  of 
the  sunset,  or  born  long  ago  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Orient,  but  their 
music  brought  now  over  the  waves 
to  mingle  with  that  of  the  sweet 
singers  native  to  the  West.  Shall 
we  not  delight  in  the  inspiration  of 
genius  that  two  thousand  years  ago 
won  the  ear  of  Asia,  and  charmed, 
with  a  sweet  reflection  of  their 
own  country's  life,  the  hearts  of 
the  Hindus,  whose  whole  history 
seems  to  us  a  kind  of  glimmering 
poetry,  in  which  interesting  realities 
are  too  often  shrouded  in  elusive 
fancies,  but  which,  in  their  Drama, 
shews  how  Fiction  can  embody  and 
embalm  Truth,  and  preserve  it  from 
decay,  for  ever  lovely  in  all  eyes 
that  desire  nothing  lovelier  than  the 
lineaments  of  nature  ? 

That  there  is  a  Hindu  Drama,  and 
a  noble  one,  was  hardly  known  in 
England  till  Professor  H.  Wilson 
published  his  Select  Specimens ;  and 
now  few  people  in  England  even 
now  know  any  thing  more  about 
it  than  what  we  shewed  by  ex- 
tracts and  analysis  of  the  beautiful 
Romance  of  Vikrama  and  Urvasi,  or 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph  ?  Many 
thousands  must  have  been  surprised 
to  find  so  much  of  finest  fancy  and 
of  purest  feeling  in  a  poetry  which 
they  had  before  supposed  was  all 
emptiness  or  inflation — like  air-bub- 
bles, bright  perhaps  with  variegated 
colours,  but  breaking  at  a  touch — or 
like  ill-assorted  bunches  of  gaudy 
and  flaring  flowers,  fit  only  for  the 
few  hours  of  a  holiday  shew,  faded 
and  scentless  ere  nightfall,  as  so 
many  weeds.  They  wondered  to 
see  how  genius,  in  spite  of  the  many 
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debasing  superstitions  which  they 
thought  had  killed  all  genius,  bad 
there  the  happy  and  heaven-taught 
art  to  beautify  nature — and  that  the 
Hindus  have  a  Shakspeare  in  their 
Kalidasa — such  a  Shakspeare  as  was 
possible  to  humanity  so  existing — for 
as  the  people  are  so  must  be  their 
poet  — his  inspiration  coming  from 
communion  between  his  heart  and 
theirs — and  though  we  call  it  hea- 
venly— and  though  in  one  sense  it 
be  even  so — yet  of  verity  born  of 
earth. 

That  Drama  was  of  the  loves  of 
an  Apsara,  or  one  of  the  Nymphs  of 
Heaven,  sentenced  by  a  heavenly 
curse  to  become  the  consort  of  a 
mortal ;  that  mortal  was  Sun-and- 
Moon  descended  ;  his  chariot  could 
cleave  the  sky — instinct  with  spi- 
rit—  like  an  eagle  on  the  wing—- 
and in  his  course  Pururavas  ac- 
companied the  Sun.  But  now  we 
are  on  the  soil  of  the  common  earth, 
in  "  the  light  of  common  day," 
among  the  life  of  common  creatures 
— and  you  will  wonder  to  feel  that 
you  are  yourself  a  Hindu.  Yes,  you 
are  a  Brahman — your  name  is  Cha- 
rudatta — and  you  are  the  hero — no 
great  hero  after  all — of  the  Toy- 
cart.  Nay,  what  is  better — a  man, 
and  a  good  one — and  fit  to  shew  your 
face  either  by  the  Hoogley  or  the 
Ganges,  the  Tweed  or  the  Thames. 
For  on  the  banks  of  one  and  all — in 
spite  of  all  jugglery — it  is  felt  that 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
.       God." 

But  who  wrote  the  Drama  with 
the  magnificent  name  of  the  Toy- 
cart  ?  A  King.  For  hear  the  Manager 
in  the  Prelude.  "  There  was  a  poet 
whose  gait  was  that  of  an  elephant, 
whose  eyes  resembled  those  of  the 
chakora  (the  Greek  partridge), 
whose  countenance  was  like  the  full 
moon,  and  who  was  of  stately  person, 
amiable  manners,  and  profound  ve- 
racity; of  the  Kshetriya  race,  and 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  Su- 
DRA  ;  he  was  well  versed  in  the  Rig 
and  the  SamaVedas,  in  mathematical 
sciences,  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  the 
management  of  elephants.  By  the 
favour  of  Siva  he  enjoyed  eyes 
uninvaded  by  darkness,  and  beheld 
hia  son  seated  on  the  throne ;  after 
performing  the  exalted  Aswamedha, 
(the  emblematic  sacrifice  of  a  horse 


— one  of  the  most  solemn  rites  of 
the  Hindus  in  ancient  times,)  having 
attained  the  age  of  a  hundred  years 
and  ten  days,  be  entered  the  fatal 
fire.  Violent  was  he  in  war,  and 
ready  to  encounter  with  his  single 
arm  the  elephant  of  his  adversary ; 
yet  he  was  void  of  wrath  ;  eminent 
among  those  skilled  in  the  Vedas,  and 
affluent  in  piety— a  Prince  was  Su- 
dra." 

He  wrote  the  Toy-cart ;  and  when 
did  he  flourish  ?  Some  think  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ;  the  traditional  chronology 
places  him  about  a  century  before 
our  era.  But  Professor  Wilson  right- 
ly observes,  that  the  place  which  the 
Mrichchakati  holds  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  all  nations  will  be 
thought  matter  of  more  interest  by 
most  readers  than  its  antiquity  or 
historical  importance.  That  it  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  picture  of 
national  manners,  every  one  will 
readily  admit ;  and  it  is  not  the  less 
valuable  in  this  respect,  that  it  is 
free  from  all  exterior  influence  or 
adulteration.  It  is  a  portrait  purely 
Indian. 

The  Manager,  in  the  Prelude,  tells 
us  that  in  Avanti  lived  a  young  Brah- 
man of  distinguished  rank,  but  of 
exceeding  poverty— by  name  Cha- 
rudatta.  Of  his  many  excellences, 
a  courtezan,  Vasantasena  byname, 
became  enamoured ;  and  the  story 
of  their  loves  is  the  subject  of  King 
Sudra's  Drama,  which  will  exhibit 
"  the  infamy  of  wickedness,  the  vil- 
lany  of  law,  the  efficacy  of  virtue, 
and  the  triumph  of  faithful  love." 
What  better  ends  can  the  legitimate 
drama  have  in  view  ?  And  it  is  a  le- 
gitimate drama,  in  Ten  Acts,  giving 
a  picture  of  Hindu  domestic  life — its 
manners  and  its  morals — in  much  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  but  exhibiting  the 
power  of  the  same  passions,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  the  authority 
of  Conscience  presiding  over  them 
all — and  that,  too,  majestically,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  trying  and 
appalling  miseries.  The  state  of 
society  represented  is  one,  Mr  Wil- 
son says,  "  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  luxurious  and  corrupt,  and  is 
certainly  very  far  from  offering  a 
flattering  similitude,  although  not 
without  some  attractive  features." 
There  is  meanness,  baseness,  cow- 
ardice, and  cruelty ;  but  generosity 
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too,  honour,  courage,  and  a  forgiving 
spirit, •  and  at  the  close,  we  cannot 
hut  feel  that  Sudra  deserves  to  stand 
liiji  among  Royal  authors — and  that 
li;i|>l>y  must  have  heen  the  subjects  of 
such  a  King.  Gibbon,  we  think  it 
was,  who  sneeringly  said  that  'twas 
not  easy  to  believe  that  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  could  have  heen  pos- 
sessed by  one  who  was  a  Jew  and  a 
King.  Sudra  was  a  Hindu  and  a 
King,  and  lived  in  a  palace;  hut  of 
liia  uwn  high  heart  he  had  learned 
the  same  wisdom,  that  "from  heaven 
descended  on  the  low-roof'd  house 
of  Socrates."  He  taught  in  the  Toy- 
cart,  that  nothing  was  good  but  vir- 
tue. The  character  of  Charudatta  is 
throughout  preserved  in  all  he  says, 
does,  or  suffers,  and  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  exaggeration ; 
the  charm  of  the  whole  being  a 
simple  single- mindedness,  and  a 
trustful  integrity  which  never  for 
a  moment  is  he  in  danger  of  let* 
ting  go,  and  which  being  in  him  re- 
ligion, appears  in  worst  extremities 
sublime.  Environed  with  death  and 
its  most  frightful  accompaniments, 
he  appears — Hindu  as  he  is — sup- 
ported by  the  resignation  and  faith 
almost  of  a  Christian  martyr.  When- 
ever he  appears,  during  the  progress 
of  the  drama,  all  ranks  of  men,  and 
all  kinds  of  characters,  do  honour  to 
his  virtues;  and  his  name  is  never 
once  mentioned  from  beginning  to 
end  but  with  praise.  Yet  he  is  de- 
pressed by  the  consciousness  of  his 


own  poverty,  and  believes  that  he  is 
despised;  a  natural  mistake  in  t'.e 
mind  of  a  magnanimous  man,  who  had 
once  been  munificent  For  kno\viiiv 
that  the  source  of  his  bounties'  had 
been  dried  up,  and  that  the  streams 
could  flow  no  more,  he  doubted  not, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  human  nature,  that  the  past 
would  be  forgotten,  and  contempt 
accumulate  on  the  head  of  one  once 
so  rich  and  now  so  poor.  For  pub- 
lic opinion  is  shaken  by  Midi  a 
change.  Yet  he  is  as  far  as  may 
be  from  a  misanthrope;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  were  he  again  wealthy, 
his  hand  would  be  as  lavish  as  CVIT. 
He  is  very  sensitive,  hut  not  in 
the  least  soured ;  and  his  strength 
of  mind  under  all  trials  shews  that 
misfortune  had  not  taken  away  the 
props  on  which  his  character  had 
been  borne  up,  but  merely  the  means 
of  being  in  outward  act  what  he  still 
is  in  his  own  inward  spirit — a  man 
whose  happiness  lies  in  making  others 
happy — and  what  higher  happiness 
can  there  be  either  for  Brahman  or 
Christian  on  that  side  of  the  grave 
where  all  miseries  grow  rankly,  and 
their  seed  seems  sometimes  to  he 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  fair- 
est fields  where  what  we  call  joys  are 
trying  to  grow — even  by  airs  so  soft 
•«nd  sweet,  that  one  might  well  be- 
lieve they  were  breathed  from  hea- 
ven I 
Here  is  the  Brahman : 


(The  scene  is  supposed  to  represent  a  street  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  first 
court  of  Charudatta's  house.  The  outside  of  the  house  is  also  seen  in  the  part 
next  the  street.) 

MAITREYA  enters  the  court  with  a  piece  of  cloth  in  his  hand. 

Truly,  Maitreya,  your  condition  is  sad  enough,  and  well  qualified  to  subject  you  to 
be  picked  up  in  the  street,  and  fed  by  strangers.  In  the  days  of  Charudatta's  pros- 
perity, I  was  accustomed  to  stuff  myself,  till  I  could  eat  no  more,  on  scented  dishes, 
until  I  breathed  perfume  ;  and  sat  lolling  at  yonder  gateway,  dyeing  my  fingers  like 
a  painter's  by  dabbling  amongst  the  coloured  comfits,  or  chewing  the  cud  at  leisure, 
like  a  high-fed  city  bull.  Now  in  the  season  of  his  poverty,  I  wander  about  from 
house  to  house,  like  a  tame  pigeon,  to  pick  up  such  crumbs  as  I  can  get.  I  am  now 
sent  by  his  dear  friend  Cnurabuddha,  with  this  garment  that  has  lain  amongst  jas- 
mine flowers  till  it  is  quite  scented  by  them  :  it  is  for  Charudatta's  wearing,  when 
be  has  finished  bis  devotions — Oh,  here  he  comes ;  be  is  presenting  the  oblation  to 
the  Household  Gods. 

Enter  CHARUDATTA  and  H  AD  ANT  K  A. 

Char.  (  With  a  sigh.)     Alas,  bow  changed  ;  the  offering  to  the  God?, 
Tiiat  swans  and  stalely  storks  in  better  time 
Atout  my  threshold  Hocking,  bore  away, 
Now  a  scant  tribute  to  the  insect  tribe, 

Falls  mid&t  rank  grass,  by  worms  to  be  devour'd.     (Sit*  </oirn.) 
Mai.    1  will  approach  the  respectable  Charudatta :     Health  to  >ou,  may  yen 
prosper. 
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Char.  Miitreya,  friend  of  all  seasons,  welcome,  sit  you  down. 
Mai.   As  you  command.    (Sits  down.)     Tins  garmeru,  perfumed  by  the  jasmine? 
it  has  lam  among -t,  is  sent  to  you,  by  your  friend  Cuurabuddha,  to  be  worn  by  you 
at  tiie  close  of  your  devotions. 

Char.   (  Taltts  it,  and  appears  thoughtful.} 
Mul.   O  i  what  do  you  meditate? 
Char.  My  friend — 

T!ie  happiness  that  follows  close  on  sorrow, 
Shows  like  a  lamp  that  breaks  upon  the  night. 
But  he  that  falls  from  affluence  to  poverty 
M-iy  wear  the  human  semblance,  but  exists 
A  lifeless  form  alone. 

Mai.  VVnich  think  you  preferable,  then — death  or  poverty? 
Char.   Had  I  the  choice, 
Death,  and  not  poverty,  were  my  election  : 
To  ciitt  is  transient  suffering;  to  be  poor- 
Interminable  anguish. 

Mai.  Niy,  never  heed — it  is  but  a  trial — you  will  become  more  eminent  than 
ever  ;  and  although  your  kind  friends  have  consumed  your  property,  it  may  recover, 
like  the  moon,  which  grows  to  fulness  from  the  slender  fragments  to  which  the  daily 
draughts  of  the  Gods  for  half  a  month  reduce  it. 

Char.  I  do  not,  trust  me,  grieve  for  my  lost  wealth : 
But  Hint  the  guest  no  longer  seeks  the  dwelling, 
Wuence  wealth  lias  vanish'd,  does,  I  own,  afflict  me. 
Like  the  ungrateful  bees,  who  wanton  fly 
The  elephant's  broad  front,  when  thick  congeals 
The  dried  up  dew,  they  visit  me  no  more. 

Mai.  Tne  sons  of  slaves  !     Your  guest  is  ever  ready  to  make  a  morning  meal  of 
„  a  fortune.  He  is  like  the  cow-boy,  who,  apprehensive  of  the  virana  grass,  drives  his 
herds  irom  place  to  place,  in  the  thicket,  and  sets  them  to  feed  always  in  fresh  pas- 
ture. 

Char.  'Tis  true. — I  think  not  of  my  wasted  fortune. 
As  fate  decrees,  so  riches  come  and  vanish. 
But  I  lament  to  find  the  love  of  friends 
Hangs  all  unstrung,  because  a  man  is  poor. 
And  then  with  poverty  comes  disrespect; 
From  disrespect  does  self-dependence  fail ; 
Taen  scorn  and  sorrow,  following,  overwhelm. 
The  intellect;  and  when  the  judgment  fails, 
The  being  perishes  :  and  thus  from  poverty 
Each  ill  that  pains  humanity  proceeds. 

Mai.  Ah,  well,  it  is  but  waste  of  thought  to  send  it  after  the  wealth  hunters— we 
have  had  enough  of  this  subject. 

Char.   But  poverty  is  aye  the  curse  of  thought. 
It  is  our  enemy's  reproach — the  theme 
Ot  scorn  to  our  best  friends  and  dearest  kin. 
I  had  abjured  the  world,  and  sought  the  hermitage, 
But  that  my  wife  had  shared  in  my  distress- 
Alas  !  the  fires  of  sorrow  in  the  heart 
Glow  impotent;  they  pain,  but  burn  not. 
My  friend,  I  have  already  made  oblation 
Unto  the  Household  Gods — Go  you  to  where 
The  four  roads  meet,  and  there  present  it 
To  the  Great  Mothers. 
Mai.  Not  I  indeed. 
Char.  Why  not? 

Mai.  Of  what  use  is  it?     You  have  worshipped  the  Gods:  what  have  they  done 
for  you  ?     Ic  is  labour  in  vain  to  bestow  upon  them  adoration. 
Char.  Speak  not  profanely.     Jt  is  our  duty — 

and  the  Gods 

Undoubtedly  are  pleased  with  what  is  offer'd 
In  lowliness  of  spirit,  and  wiih  reverence 
In  thought,  and  deed,  and  pious  self-denial : 
Go,  therefore,  and  present  the  offering. 
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Maitreya,  who  is  also  a  Brahman, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Charu- 
datta,  and  the  Vidushaka  or  Gracioso 
of  the  piece,  (a  character  of  mixed 
shrewdness  and  simplicity,  with  an 
affectionate  disposition,)  hesitates  to 
go,  alleging  that  the  royal  road  is 
crowded  with  loose  persons,  with 
cut- throats,  courtiers,  and  courte- 
zans— and  that  amongst  such  a  set 
he  will  fare  like  the  unhappy  mouse 
that  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  snake, 
which  was  lying  in  ambush  for  the 
frog.  Cries  are  heard  behind  the 
scenes,  and  Vasantasena  appears, 
pursued  by  Samsthanaka,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  along  with  the  Vita, 
or  parasite  companion  and  minis- 
ter of  his  pleasures,  and  his  ser- 
vant. This  Prince,  "  an  ignorant, 
frivolous,  and  cruel  coxcomb,"  is 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Cour- 
tezan, and  wooes  her  after  a  royal 
fashion.  "  I  have  called  her,"  quoth 
he  to  the  Vita,  "  the  taper  lash  of 
that  filcher  of  broad  pieces,  Kama; 
the  blue-bottle,  the  figurante,  the 
pug-nosed  untameable  shrew.  I  have 
termed  her  love's  dining  dish — the 
gulf  of  the  poor  man's  substance — 
the  walking  frippery — the  hussey— • 
the  baggage — the  wanton.  I  have  ad- 
dressed her  by  all  these  pretty  names, 
and  yet  she  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  me."  The  Vita,  too,  wastes  his 
eloquence  in  vain.  "  You  fly  like 
the  female  crane  that  starts  away 
from  the  sound  of  thunder.  The 
trembling  pendants  in  your  ears  toss 
agitated  against  your  cheeks,  and 
make  such  music  as  the  lute  to  a 
master's  touch.  Believe  me,  you 
look  like  the  guardian  goddess  of  the 
city,  as  round  your  slender  waist 
sparkles  with  starlike  gems  that  tink- 
ling zone — and  your  countenance  is 
pale  with  terror."  The  poor  girl  calls 
for  her  female  attendants — "  Pullava ! 
Parapuria ! "  and  the  King's  brother- 
in-law,  much  alarmed,  says  to  the 
Vita,  "Eh!  sir!  sir!  Men?  men?" 
But  on  beingassured  that  they  are  wo- 
men— women— he  heroically  draws 
his  sword,  and  exclaims,  "  Who  is 
afraid — I  am  a  hero— a  match  for  a 
hundred  of  them— 1  would  take  them 
like  Dnhsasana,  by  the  hair,  and,  as 
you  shall  see,  with  one  touch  of 
my  well-sharpened  sword,  off  goes 
your  head."  She  implores  mercy, 
and  he  answers,  "  You  may  live." 
The  Vita  again  uses  his  arts,  and 


thus  describes  the  profession  of  Va- 
santasena. "  Why,  you  are  quite 
out  of  character :  the  dwelling  of  a 
harlot  is  the  free  resort  of  youth  ;  a 
courtezan  is  like  a  creeper  that 
grows  by  the  road-side — her  person 
is  an  article  for  sale — her  love  a  tiling 
that  money  will  buy,  and  her  wel- 
come is  equally  bestowed  upon  the 
amiable  and  disgusting.  The  sage 
and  the  idiot,  the  Brahman  and  the 
outcast,  all  bathe  in  the  same  stream, 
and  the  crow  and  the  peacock  perch 
upon  the  branches  of  the  same 
creeper.  The  Brahman,  the  Kshe- 
triya,  the  Vaisya,  and  all  of  every 
caste  are  ferried  over  in  the  same 
boat,  and  like  the  boat,  the  creeper, 
and  the  stream,  the  courtezan  is 
equally  accessible  to  all." 

And  is  this  the  heroine  of  a  moral 
drama?  Even  so— the  heroine  of 
the  Toy-cart ;  and  despicable  a  thing 
as  you  may  think  her,  even  from 
your  eyes,  before  all  the  play  is  over, 
haply  she  may  draw  tears.  To  these 
brutal  words  she  meekly  replies, 
"  What  you  say  may  be  just — but 
believe  me,  merit  alone,  not  brutal 
violence,  inspires  love" 

Vasantasena  is  a  courtezan ;  but 
we  are  not,  says  the  learned  and 
enlightened  Translator,  "  to  under- 
stand by  that  name  a  female  who 
disregarded  the  obligations  of  law 
or  the  lessons  of  virtue  ;  but  a  cha- 
racter reared  by  the  state  of  manners 
unfriendly  to  the  admission  of  wed- 
ded females  into  society,  and  opening 
it  only  at  the  expense  of  reputation 
to  women,  who  were  trained  for  as- 
sociation with  men,  by  personal  and 
mental  accomplishments  to  which  the 
matron  was  a  stranger.  The  Vesya 
of  the  Hindus  was  the  Hetera  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  the  talents  of  Aspa- 
sia,  or  the  profligacy  of  Lais,  Vasan- 
tasena is  a  gentle,  affectionate  beiti^, 
who,  with  the  conventions  of  society  in 
her  favour,unites,as  the  Hetera  often 
did, '  accomplishments  calculated  to 
dazzle,  with  qualities  of  the  heart, 
which  raise  her  above  the  contempt 
that,  in  spite  of  all  precaution.falls  up- 
on her  situation.'  The  defective  edu- 
cation of  the  virtuous  portion  of  the 
sex,  and  their  consequent  uninterest- 
ing character,  held  out  an  induce- 
ment to  the  unprincipled  masters 
both  of  Greek  and  Hindu  society,  to 
rear  a  class  of  females  who  should 
supply  those  wants  which  rendered 
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home  cheerless ;  and  a  courtezan  of 
this  class  in  Greece  inspired  no  ab- 
horrence. She  was  brought  up  from 
infancy  to  the  life  she  professed,  which 
she  graced  by  her  accomplishments, 
and  not  unfrequently  dignified  by  her 
virtues.  Her  disregard  of  social  re- 
straint was  not  the  voluntary  breach 
of  moral  or  religious  precepts.  The 
Hindu  principles  were  more  rigid ; 
and  not  only  was  want  of  chastity 
in  a  female  a  capital  breach  of  social 
and  religious  obligations,  but  the  as- 
sociation of  men  with  professed 
wantons  was  an  equal  violation  of 
decorum,  and,  involving  a  departure 
from  the  purity  of  caste,  was  consi- 
dered a  virtual  degradation  from  rank. 
In  practice,  however,  greater  latitude 
seems  to  have  been  allowed;  and  in 
this  drama,  a  Brahman,  a  man  of  fa- 
mily and  repute,  incurs  apparently 
no  discredit  from  his  love  ot  a  cour- 
tezan. A  still  more  curious  feature 
is,  that  his  passion  for  such  an  object 
seems  to  excite  no  sensation  in  his 
family,  nor  uneasiness  in  his  wife ; 
and  the  nurse  presents  his  child  to 
his  mistress,  as  to  its  mother ;  and 
his  wife,  besides  interchanging  ci- 
vilities, a  little  coldly  perhaps,  but 
not  compulsively,  finishes  by  calling 
her  sister,  and  acquiescing,  there- 
fore, in  her  legal  union  with  her 
lord.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  poet  has  managed  his  story  with 
great  dexterity ;  and  the  interest 
with  which  he  has  invested  his  he- 
roine, prevents  manners  so  revolting 
to  our  notions  from  being  obtrusive- 
ly offensive.  '  No  art  was  necessary,' 
in  the  estimation  of  a  Hindu  writer, 
'  to  provide  his  hero  with  a  wife  or 
two  more  or  less ;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  additional  bride  is  the 
ordinary  catastrophe  of  the  lighter 
dramas.' " 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  state  the 
case  more  truly  than  it  is  stated  in 
these  philosophical  sentences ;  and 
the  purest  minded  may,  we  think, 
with  no  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  pity  and  compassion— not  unac- 
companied with  something  of  kind 
regard,  and  even  of  admiration— fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  Vasantasena  in 
this  interesting  drama.  She  belongs, 
indeed,  to  a  class  of  Infortunates  ; 
but  her  sins  were  the  sins  of  her  coun- 
try ;  and  'tis  certainly  a  harsh,  pro- 
bably a  false  judgment,  that  with  the 
loss  of  chastity  a  woman  loses  all  the 


other  virtues  of  her  sex.  It  is  not 
true  even  where  women  are  most 
honoured,  as  in  Britain  ;— utterly 
false,  if  pronounced  of  women  in 
ancient  Hindostan.  'Tis  wrong  to 
seek  to  exalt  one  virtue  by  the  de- 
gradation of  the  whole  of  that  nature 
of  which  it  is  the  loveliest  attribute  ; 
and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  In  our  own  poetry,  the  frail 
and  fallen  are  not  spoken  of  as  ex- 
communicated from  all  intercommu- 
nion with  our  best  sympathies;  than 
their  sorrows  there  are  few  or  none 
more  affecting ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  them  sometimes  partaking  of 
that  peace  which,  in  its  perfection, 
is  our  holiest  idea  of  happiness  here 
below  the  skies.  Vasantasena  in  this 
Hindu  drama  is  humble  in  her  hu- 
miliation— to  the  poor  she  is  cha- 
ritable— in  every  creature  in  distress 
ehe  acknowledges  a  brother  or  a  sis- 
ter— malignity  or  hatred  have  never 
found  access  to  her  heart — and  she 
venerates  the  virtue  of  the  happier 
matron,  in  the  dishonoured  lot  to 
which  it  may  be  said  she  was  born 
— there  is  sadness  in  her  smiles— and 
she  seems  mournful,  even  when  ar- 
rayed in  all  her  allurements.  Of  her 
life  we  are  shewn  nothing— except 
her  love  for  one  man,  which  is  dis- 
interested and  sincere ;  and,  so  far 
from  there  being  any  thing  of  coarse- 
ness in  her  manners,  or  grossness  in 
her  mind,  these  are  all  natural  ele- 
gance and  grace,  and  that,  but  from 
our  knowledge  of  what  is  her  lot,  is 
felt  to  be  pure.  Gentle  and  tender- 
hearted, yet  she  has  spirit  to  repel 
what  she  loathes ;  and  «ven  if  she 
were  less  good,  surely  her  sufferings 
bring  her  within  the  inner  circle  of 
our  humanities,  and  believing  she  is 
dead,  we  weep  over  her  beneath  that 
heap  of  leaves  when  thought  dead, 
and  doubt  not  that  her  spirit  is  re- 
ceived into  heaven. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  the 
Drama. 

The  King's  brother  is  aware  of 
Vasantasena's  love  for  Charudatta, 
whom  he  calls  a  miserable  wretch, 
because  he  is  poor;  but  the  Vita 
has  more  discernment,  and  remarks, 
"  It  is  truly  said  pearls  string 
with  pearls."  Meanwhile  she  over- 
hears her  pursuers  speaking  of  Cha- 
rudatta's  house  as  being  close  at 
hand ;  and  taking  off  her  garland, 
and  the  riugg  from  her  ankles,  that 
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the  perfume  and  the  tinkling  may 
not  betray  her,  nhe  gropes  along  the 
wall  in  the  dark  fur  the  private  en- 
trance. Tin-  door  is  open  and  she 
enters,  brushing  out  the  lamp  in  the 
lobhy  with  her  scarf.  Maitreya,  in 
company  with  Radanika,  a  female 
servant,  is  issuing  out  to  obey  his 
master's  command,  and  the  Rajah's 
brother-in-law  seizes  successively  his 
own  Vita,  his  own  servant,  and  the 
Brahman's  Girzzy,  supposing  each 
in  tutu  to  be  Vasautaseua.  Girzzy's 
voice  sounds  queer — and  the  distip- 
pointed  profligate  exclaims,  "  Oh  ! 
bir !  your  female  can  change  her 
voice  when  bhe  will,  as  the  cat  mews 
iu  a  different  key,  when  she  attempts 
to  steal  cream."  Maitreya,  the  Brah- 
man's friend,  having  relit  the  lamp, 
comes  forth,  saying,  "  How  funnily 
the  lamp  burns  !  it  goes  tlutter  flut- 
ter iu  the  evening  breeze,  like  the 
heart  of  a  goat  just  caught  in  a 
snare !"  A  discovery  now  takes 
place — and  the  worthy  Vidushaka, 
incensed  with  the  disturbers  of  his 
friend's  domestic  privacy,  deter- 
mines to  give  them  all  a  sound  drill- 
ing— especially  the  King's  brother. 
He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
soften  the  threat  of  a  cudgelling  by 
smooth  words.  "  Oh !  you  King's 
brother-in-law  !  You  abominable 
miscreant !  Have  you  no  decency  ? 
Do  you  not  know,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  worthy  Charudatta  be 
poor,  he  is  an  ornament  to  Ujayin; 
and  how  dare  you  think  of  forcing 
your  way  into  his  house,  and  mal- 
treating his  people  ?  There  is  no  dis- 
grace in  an  untoward  fate ;  disgrace 
is  in  misconduct ;  a  worthy  man  may 
be  a  poor  one."  The  sight  of  a  cud- 
gel often  does  wonders,  but  cannot 
elevate  the  mind  ;  and  Samsthanaka 
draws  in  his  horns,  while  the  Vita 
falls  down  at  Maitreya's  feet,  decla- 
ring that  he  is  "  afraid  of  the  emi- 
nent virtues  of  Charudatta." — "Very 
eminent  indeed,"  observes  Samstha- 
naka, on  the  sly,  "  when  they  cannot 
afford  his  visitors  a  dinner.  Who  is 
this  slave,  the  son  of  a  slave  ?  Is  he 
a  warrior,  a  hero  ?  Is  he  Pandu, 
Swetaketu,  the  son  of  Radba,  Rava- 
na,  or  ludradatta?  Was  he  begotten 
on  Kuuti  by  Rama?  or  is  he  Aswat- 
tliauiH,  Dliarmapuura,  or  Jatayu  ? — 
Vita.  Na,  you  wiseacre,  1  will  tell 
you  who  he  is;  he  is  Charudatta, 
the  tree  of  plenty  to  the  poor,  bow- 


ed down  by  its  abundant  fruit — he 
is  the  cherisher  of  the  good,  the 
mirror  of  the  wise,  a  touchstone  of 
piety,  an  ocean  of  decorum,  tin.  doer 
of  good  to  all,  of  evil  to  none,  a  trea- 
sure of  manly  virtues,  intelligent, 
liberal,  and  upright;  in  a  word,  he 
only  is  worthy  of  admiration ;  iu  the 
plenitude  of  his  merits  he  may  be 
said  to  live  indeed ;  other  men 
merely  breathe — so,  come,  we  had 
better  depart."  They  make  them- 
selves scarce,  and  Charudatta  is 
heard  within  the  house  calling  on 
Radanika  to  bring  in  his  boy  Ro- 
hasena,  who  must  have  enjoyed 
the  breeze  long  enough,  and  may 
be  chilled  with  the  evening  dews. 
It  is  to  Vasantasena  he  is  speak- 
ing ;  and  she  takes  from  his  hand 
a  cloth  to  cover  the  child  with 
— sayiug,  "  Scented  with  jasmine 
flowers — ha — then  he  is  not  all  a  phi- 
losopher ! — Char.  Radanika,  car- 
ry Rohasena  to  the  inner  apart- 
ments.— Vus.  (apart.)  Alas,  my 
fortune  gives  me  no  admission  to 
them  ! "  Au  eclaircissement  takes 
place — and  in  the  lamp-light  Vasan- 
tasena stands  revealed  in  all  her 
charms. 

"  Char.  (To  himself.)  She  would  be- 
come a  shrine !   Tne  pride  of  wealth 
Presents  nochaim  to  her,  and  she  disdains 
The  palace  she  is  roughly  bid  to  enter, 
Nor  makes  she  harsh  reply,  but  silent 

leaves 
The  man  she  scorns,  to  waste  his  idle 

words. 

Lady  !  I  knew  you  not,  and  thus  unwit- 
tingly 
Mistaking  you  for  my  attendant,  offer'd 

you 

Unmeet  indignity — I  bend  my  head 
In  hope  of  your  forgiveness. 

Fas.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  the  offender,  by 
intruding  into  a  place  of  which  I  am  un- 
worthy ;  it  is  my  bead  that  must  be  hum- 
bled in  reverence  and  supplication. 

Mai.  Very  pretty  on  both  sides ;  and 
whilst  you  are  standing  there,  nodding 
your  heads  to  each  other  like  blades  of 
grain  in  a  rice  field,  permit  me  to  bend 
mine,  although  in  the  style  of  a  young 
camel's  stiff  knees,— I  request  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  bold  yourselves  right 
again." 

Vasantasena  requests  that  Charu- 
datta will  permit  her  to  leave  her  or- 
naments in  his  house,  as  the  villains 
had  meant  to  rob  her — and  then  that 
he  will  let  Maitreya  see  her  safe 
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home;  but  Cbarudatta  is  too  gallant 
to  employ  a  substitute  for  that  plea- 
sing duty,  and  leads  her  off  in  a  fit 
of  descriptive  poetry. 

"  Pale  as  the  maiden's  cheek  who  pines 
with  love, 

The  moon  is  up,  with  all  its  starry  train, 

And  lights  the  royal  road  with  lamps 
divine ; 

Whilst  through  the  intervening  gloom, 
its  rays 

Of  milky  white  like  watery  showers  de- 
scend. (They  proceed.} 

This,  lady,  is  your  dwelling.  (  Vasan? 
tasena  makes  an  obeisance-  and  exit. )" 

And  so  ends  the  First  Act — which, 
besides  being  bustling  and  amusing, 
.makes  us  familiar  with  the  charac- 
1  >rs  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  dra- 
ma, and  prepares  us  to  take  an  inte- 
rest— of  very  different  kinds  indeed 
— in  their  fortunes. 

The  opening  of  the  Second  Act 
shews  us  Vasantasena  sitting  in  her 
own  house,  much  in  love  with  Cha- 
rudatta — and  conversing  about  him 
with  her  female  attendant.  She  bids 
her  guess  his  name — and  Madanika, 
being  knowing  in  such  matters,  says, 
"  his  well-selected  name  is  Charu- 
datta.  But,  lady,  it  is  said  he  is  very 
poor. — Fas.  I  love  him,  neverthe- 
less; no  longer  let  the  world  believe 
that  a  courtezan  is  insensible  to  apoor 
man's  merits."  She  then  confesses 
that  she  left  her  ornaments  in  his 
house,  that  she  might  have  an  excuse 
for  another  interview.  Meanwhile, 
a  row  has  been  taking  place  in  a 
gambling-house ;  and  an  unlucky 
wretch,  by  profession  a  Samvahaka, 
or  Joint-rubber,  having  sold  himself 
to  a  winner  for  ten  suvernas,  attempts 
making  his  escape,  and  flies  for  re- 
fuge to  the  house  of  the  courtezan. 
She  finds  that  he  had  once  been  a 
servant  of  her  beloved  Brahman, 
whom  he  warmly  eulogizes,  and, 
springing  from  her  seat,  she  cries, 
"  Girl,  girl,  a  seat— this  house  is 
yours,  sir — pray  be  seated— a  fan, 
wench— quick — our  worthy  guest  is 
fatigued."  This,  says  the  ingenious 
translator,  might  be  thought  a  little 
extravagant ;  but  it  is  not  without  a 
parallel  in  European  flattery,  and 
from  motives  less  reputable.  Louis 
XIV.  having  one  day  sent  a 
footman  to  the  Duke  of  Monba- 
zon  with  a  letter,  the  Duke,  who 
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happened  to  be  at  dinner,  made 
the  footman  take  the  highest  place 
at  his  table,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied him  to  the  court-yard,  be- 
cause he  came  from  the  King.  Va- 
santasena then  sends  a  bracelet  to 
the  dun,  and  the  joint-rubber,  to 
shew  his  gratitude,  forswears  gamb- 
ling for  ever,  and  resolves  to  become 
a  Bauddha  Mendicant,— in  which 
character  he  plays,  as  we  shall  see, 
an  important  part  in  the  drama.  As 
he  goes  out,  the  lady's  man-servant, 
Karnapuraka,  enters  hastily,  and 
begins  describing  an  achievement 
he  had  this  day  performed  in  taming 
with  an  iron  bar  her  ladyship's  fierce 
hunting  elephant  Khuntamoraka,  the 
post-breaker,  who  had  killed  his 
keeper,  snapped  his  chain,  and  rush- 
ed, "tearing  every  thing  to  pieces 
with  his  trunk,  his  feet,  and  his 
tusks,  as  if  the  city  had  been  a  large 
tank  full  of  lotus  flowers.  Big  as 
he  was,  like  the  peaks  of  Vindhya,  I 
brought  him  down,  and  saved  a  holy 
man,  whom  he  was  holding  up  be- 
tween his  tusks.  Every  body  said 
well  done,  Karnapuraka,  well  done ; 
for  all  Ujayin,  in  a  panic,  like  a 
boat  ill  laden,  was  heaped  on  one 
spot;  and  one  person,  who  had  no 
great  matter  of  dress  to  boast  of 
himself,  turning  his  eyes  upwards, 
and  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  threw  his 
garment  over  me."  Vasantasena 
looks  at  the  garment,  and  sees  in- 
scribed on  it  the  name — Charudatta. 
She  throws  it  round  her  with  de- 
light, and  Madanika  exclaims, "  how 
well  the  garment  becomes  our  mis- 
tress !"  Karnapuraka  is  sulky,  and 
can  only  utter  "  Yes — it  becomes 
her  well  enough "  The  lady  gives 
him  an  ornament,  and  he  says,  "Now, 
indeed,  the  garment  sits  as  it  should 
do."  But  where,  where — eagerly 
asks  she — where  did  you  leave  Cha- 
rudatta ?  "  Going  home,  I  believe, 
along  the  road."  "  Quick,  girl ;  up 
on  this  terrace,  and  we  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  !"  and  so  ends  the  act. 
On  the  night  of  next  day,  we  find 
Charudatta  and  Maitreya  just  re- 
turned home  from  a  concert,  and 
preparing  to  go  to  bed.  Vasantase- 
na's  jewels  during  the  dayhavebeen 
in  the  care  of  Verdhamana,  a  male- 
servant,  but  they  are  now  intrusted 
to  Maitreya — and  they  all  fall  asleep. 
A  dissipated  Brahman,  called  Servil- 
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laka,    ia    lore    with    Madanika,    is 
prowling    about   the    city,   looking 
out  for  a  house  to   break  into,  in 
hopes  of   finding   treasure   where- 
with   to    purchase    her    manumis- 
sion, it  being  his  desire  to  make 
her   his  own   by  means  of  a  left- 
handed  marriage.     He  is  a  most  ac- 
complished cracksman,  and  breaks 
into  Charudatta's  house  in  a  style 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
best  of  Pierce  Egan's  heroes.  "  Here 
is  a  rat-hole.   The  prixe  is  sure.  Let 
me  see  how  I  shall  proceed.    The 
god  of  the  golden  spear  teaches  four 
modes  of  breaching  a  house ;  picking 
out  burnt  bricks ;  cutting  through 
unbaked  ones  ;  throwing  water  on  a 
mud-wall ;  and  boring  through  one 
of    wood :    this   wall    is   of   baked 
bricks ;  they  must  be  picked  out ;  but 
I  must  give  them  a  sample  of  my  skill. 
.Shall  the  breach  be  the  lotus  blos- 
som, the  full  sun  or  the  new  moon, 
the  lake,  the  Swastika,  (a  magical 
diagram,)  or  the  water-jar  ?    It  must 
be  something  to  astonish  the  natives ; 
the  water-jar  looks  best  in  a  brick 
wall — that  shall  be   the  shape.    In 
other  walls  that  I  have  breached  by 
night,-  the  neighbours  have  had  occa- 
sion, both  to  censure  and  approve 
my  talents."     During  the  rest  of  an 
amusing  soliloquy  he  is  at  work,  and 
enters  through  his  favourite  figure  in 
a  brick-wall,  the  water-jar.  Maitreya 
is  dreaming,  very  patly  to  the  occa- 
sion, that  thieves  are  breaking  into 
the  house — and   addressing  Charu- 
datta,  says,  "  My  friend,  if  you  do 
not  take  the  casket,  may  you  incur 
the  guilt  of  disappointing  a  cow,  and 
of  deceiving  a  Brahman."    The  rob- 
ber   says,    "  These   invitations  are 
irresistible — Matt,  (still  half  asleep.) 
Have  you  pot  it  ? — Serv.   The  civi- 
lity of  this  Brahman  is  exceeding— 
I  have  it. — Matt.  Now,  like  a  pedlar 
that  has  sold  his  wares,  I  shall  go 
soundly  to  sleep.   (Sleeps.)"     In  the 
morning  they  discover  that  the  casket 
is  gone — and  all  is  dismay.     Cliaru- 
datta  is  in  despair. 

"  Alas  !   my  frii-nd,  who  will  believe  it 

stolen  ? 
A  general    ordeal   waits   me.     In    this 

world 

Cold  poverty  is  doom 'd  to  wake  suspicion. 
Alas  !  till  now,  my  fortune  only  felt 
The  tnmiry  of  fate,  but  now  its  venom 
Sheds  a  foul  blight  upon  my  dearer  fame." 


Maitreya  declares  he  will  swear 
that  the  casket  was  never  intrusted 
to  them ;  but  Charudatta  says 

"  He  cinnot  condescend  to  shame  his 

soul 
Ity  utterance  of  a  lie." 

Intelligence  of  the  robbery  has 
reached  his  wife,  and  she,  rejoicing 
that  her  husband's  life  is  safe,  sends 
to  him  a  string  of  jewels  given  her 
in  her  maternal  mansion — one  of  the 
sources  of  the  wife's  peculiar  wealth, 
over  which  a  Hindu  husband  has  no 
control.  That  bis  person  is  unharmed 
is  well — but  better— she  exclaims — 
it  had  suffered,  "  than  his  fair  fame 
incur  disparagement.  Destiny,  thou 
potent  deity,  thou  sportest  with  the 
fortunes  of  mankind,  and  renderest 
them  as  tremulous  as  the  watery  drop 
that  quivers  on  the  lotus  leaves. ' 
Charudatta  is  quite  overpowered  by 
this  kindness  of  his  wife. 

"    t'A./r.   Out  on   it — that   I   should  b« 

reduced  so  low 
As,  when  my  own  has  disappeared,  to 

need 
Assistance  from  a  woman's  wealth.     So 

true 

It  is,  our  very  natures  are  transformed 
By   opulence;    the  poor   man    helpless 

grows, 
And   woman  wealthy    acts  with  manly 

vigour. 
'Tis  false  ;  I  am  not  poor ;  a  wife  wkose 

love 
Outlives  my  fortur.e,  a  true  friend  who 

shares 

My  sorrows  and  my  joy,  and  honesty 
Uowarped  by  indigence,  these  still  are 

mine." 

Oil  the  opening  of  Act  Fourth,  we 
discover  Yasantasena  absorbed  in 
contemplation  of  a  miniature  pic- 
ture of  Charudatta.  She  asks  her 
attendant  if  'tis  a  good  likeness — and 
on  her  replying  "  I  conclude  so,  ma- 
dam, from  the  affectionate  looks  you 
bestow  upon  it,"  sighs,"  How  do  you 
talk  of  affection  to  a  creature  of  our 
class  !  The  woman  that  admits  the 
love  of  many  men  is  false  to  all! 
But  tell  me,  girl,  do  not  all  ray 
friends  deride  my  pa*siou  ? — Mad. 
Nay,  not  so,  madam ;  every  woman 
has  a  feeling  for  the  affections  of  her 
friends."  Vasantasena  now  receives 
a  message  from  her  mother,  desiring 
her  to  repair  to  the  private  apartments, 
to  meet  Samsthauaka;  but  she  dis- 
misses the  messenger  with  repug- 
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nance  and  horror.  "  Tell  her,  if  she 
would  not  have  me  dead,  she  must 
send  me  no  more  such  messages." 
Faithful  all  her  future  life  will  she 
be — whether  it  be  her  lot  to  suffer 
or  enjoy — to  Charudatta.  The  cour- 
tezan hopes  to  be  his  handmaid — 
according  to  law — and  will  be  as 
tender  and  true  as  any  wife.  Ser- 
villaka  now  visits  his  mistress,  Ma- 
danika,  and  shews  her  Vasantasena's 
own  jewels,  with  which  he  proposes 
to  purchase  her  manumission  I  The 
lady — overhearing  all  from  above — 
at  first  is  dreadfully  alarmed— fear- 
ing the  robber  may  have  murdered 
Charudatta;  but,  finding  that  her 
beloved  Brahman  is  alive  and  well, 
she  pretends  to  believe  Servillaka's 
made-up  tale  with  his  mistress  be- 
low, that  Charudatta  had  sent  him  to 
her  with  the  casket,  lest  his  house 
should  be  broken  into;  and  giving 
him  some  jewels  to  take  back  to  her 
dear  Brahman,  says  she  had  arranged 
with  Charudatta  that  the  person  who 
presented  them  should  from  her  re- 
ceive Madanika  as  a  present  from 
herself,  for  his  sake  !  Servillaka  is 
ready  to  leap  out  of  his  skin  for  joy, 
and  exclaims, 

"  May  all  prosperity  bless  Charudatta! 
"Tis  politic  in  man  to  nurture  merit, 
For  poverty  with  worth  is  richer  far 
Than  majesty  without  all  real  excellence. 
Nought  is  beyond  its  reach ;  the  radiant 

moon 
Won  by  its  worth  a  seat  on  Siva's  brow." 

A  litter  is  brought  to  the  door,  and 
Madanika,  weeping,  receives  manu- 
mission from  her  gracious  mistress. 
Servillaka  bidding  her  with  grateful 
looks  survey  her  bounteous  benefac- 
tress, and  bow  her  head  in  gratitude 
to  her,  to  whom  she  owes  the  unex- 
pected dignity  that  waits  upon  the 
title  aqd  the  state  of  wife.  That  is,  a 
wife  for  the  nonce— or  amie  de  maison 
— the  marriage  being  such  as  is  still 
sanctioned  in  Germany,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  contract  any 
other  with  a  woman  of  Madanika's 
past  life  and  servile  condition.  They 
salute Vasantasena  as  she  departs,and 
ascend  the  car ;  but  the  honeymoon 
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is  not  suffered  to  shew  her  budding- 
horns,  for  there  is  sound  of  procla- 
mation from  the  Governor,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  reported  prophecy 
that  the  son  of  a  cow-herd,  named 
Aryaka,  shall  ascend  the  throne, 
commanding  all  and  sundry  to  ap- 
prehend him,  that  he  may  be  de- 
tained in  confinement.  Aryaka  is  a 
bosom  friend  of  Servillaka,  and  that 
unprincipled  but  spirited  personage 
gives  vent  to  sentiments  that  must 
have  been  far  from  pleasing  to  his 
bride.  "  Now  the  king  has  seized 
my  dear  friend,  Aryaka,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  a  wife ! 

This  world  presents   two  things  most 

dear  to  all  men  : 
A  friend  and  mistress  ;  but  the  friend  is 

prized 
Above   a  hundred    beauties.      I   must 

hence 
And  try  to  liberate  him.      (Alights.}" 

Madanika  in  vain  beseeches  him 
not  to  leave  her — but  he  is  inexo- 
rable— tells  her  to  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  his  friend  Rebhila, 
the  chief  of  the  musicians,  and 
scampers  off  to  the  rescue  of  the  Son 
of  the  Cow-herd.  By  and  by  we  shall 
hear  more  of  the  insurgents — for  there 
is  a  double  plot,  and  the  management 
of  it  shews  great  ingenuity  and  skill 
— both  actions  being  naturally  inter- 
woven, and  mutually  assisting  each 
other's  fulfilment  in  one  united  cata- 
strophe. 

Maitreya  now  appears  before  Va- 
santasena's dwelling,  with  the  jewels 
in  lieu  of  the  stolen  casket;  and  the 
lady  being  informed  by  her  attend- 
ant of  his  visit,  exclaims,  "  This  is 
indeed  a  lucky  day  1"  and  bids  her 
chamberlain  be  called  to  do  him 
honour.  Maitreya  is  delighted  with 
such  a  reception — "Here's  honour ! 
The  sovereign  of  the  Rakhasas,  Ra- 
vana,  travels  in  the  car  of  Kuvera, 
obtained  by  the  force  of  his  devo- 
tions ;  but  I  am  a  poor  Brahman,  and 
no  saint,  yet  am  I  conveyed  about 
by  lovely  damsels."  We  are  sure  all 
our  readers  will  be  much  interested 
by  a  complete  picture  of  a  Hindu 
house — it  is  no  less  than  a  palace. 


Attendant.  This  is  the  outer  door,  sir. 

Mai.  A  very  pretty  entrance  indeed.  The  threshold  is  very  neatly  coloured,  well 
swept  and  watered  ;  the  floor  is  beautified  with  strings  of  sweet  flowers ;  the  top  of 
the  gate  is  lofty,  and  gives  one  the  pleasure  of  looking  up  to  the  clouds,  whilst  the 
jasmine  festoon  hangs  tremblingly  down,  as  if  it  were  now  tossing  on  the  trunk  of 
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Hdra's  elephant.  Over  tlie  doorway  is  a  lofty  arch  of  ivory,  above  it  again  wave 
Hags  dyed  with  salllowcr,  iheir  fringes  curling  in  the  wind,  like  fingers  that  beckon 
me,  come  hither.  On  either  side,  the  capitals  of  the  door-posts  support  elegant 
crystal  flower-pots,  in  which  young  mango-trees  are  springing  up.  The  door  panels 
are  of  gold,  stuck,  like  the  stout  breast  of  a  demon,  with  studs  of  adamant.  Tiie 
whole  cries,  away,  to  a  poor  man,  whilst  its  splendour  catches  the  eye  of  the  wisest. 
Alt.  Tn  is  leads  to  the  first  court.  Enter,  sir,  enter.  (They  enter  the  fir  U  court.) 
.V«i.  Bless  me  !  why  here  is  a  line  of  palaces,  as  white  as  the  moon,  as  the  conch, 
as  the  stalk  of  the  water-lily— the  stucco  has  been  laid  on  lure  by  handful*;  golden 
steps,  embellished  with  various  stones,  lead  to  the  upper  apartment?,  whence  the  crys- 
tal windows,  festooned  witli  pearls,  and  bright  as  the  eyes  of  a  moon-faced  maid,  look 
down  upon  Ujayin  :  the  porter  dozes  on  an  easy  cbair,  as  stately  as  a  Brahman  deep 
in  the  Veda*,  and  the  very  crows,  crammed  with  rice  and  curd?,  disdain  the  fragments 
of  the  sacrifice,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than  scattered  plaster.  Proceed. 

AlL  This  is  the  second  court— enter.  (  They  enter  the  second  court.) 

Mtti.  Oh  here  are  the  stables ;  the  carriage  oxen  are  in  good  case,  pampered  with 
jawasa,  I  declare;  and  straw,  and  oil-cake?,  are  ready  for  them — their  horns  are 
bright  with  grease ;  here  we  have  a  buffalo  snorting  indignantly  like  a  Brahman  of 
high  caste,  whom  somebody  has  affronted ;  here  the  ram  stands  to  have  his  neck 
well  rubbed,  like  a  wrestler  after  a  match — here  they  dress  the  manes  of  the  horses 
— here  is  a  monkey  tied  as  fast  as  a  thief— and  here  the  mahauts  are  plying  the  ele- 
phants with  balls  of  rice  and  ghee — proceed. 

Alt.  This,  sir,  is  the  third  gateway.  (They  enter  the  third  court.) 

Mai.  Oh  this  is  the  public  court,  where  the  young  bucks  of  Ujayin  assemble ; 
these  are  their  seats,  I  suppose— the  half-read  book  lies  on  the  gaming-table,  the 
men  of  which  are  made  of  jewels — ob,  yonder  are  some  old  libertines  lounging 
about ;  they  seem  to  have  pictures  in  their  hands,  studying,  I  conclude,  to  improve 
their  skill  in  the  peace  and  war  of  love — what  next? 

Alt,  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  fourth  court.  (They  enter  the  fourth  court.) 
Mai.  Oh  ho,  this  is  a  very  gay  scene— here  the  drums,  whilst  beaten  by  taper 
fingers,  emit,  like  clouds,  a  murmuring  tone;  there,  the  cymbals  beating  time,  flash 
as  they  descend  like  the  unlucky  stars  that  fall  from  heaven.  The  flute  here  breathes 
the  soft  hum  of  the  bee,  whilst  here  a  damsel  holds  the  vina  in  her  lap,  and  frets  its 
wires  with  her  finger-nails,  like  some  wild  minx  that  sets  her  mark  on  the  face  of 
her  defending  swain— some  damsels  are  singing,  like  so  many  bees  intoxicated  with 
flowery  nectar — others  are  practising  the  graceful  dance,  and  others  are  employed  in 
reading  plays  and  poems ;  the  place  is  hung  with  water  jars,  suspended  to  catch  the 
cooling  breeze — what  comes  next  ? 

Att.  This  is  the  gate  of  the  fifth  court.  (  They  enter  tite  fifth  court.) 

Mai.  Ah,  how  my  mouth  waters ;  what  a  savoury  scent  of  oil  ar.d  assafoetida  ! 
The  kitchen  sighs  softly  forth  its  fragrant  and  abundant  smoke— the  odours  are  deli- 
cious— they  fill  me  with  rapture.  The  butcher's  boy  is  washing  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal just  slain,  like  so  much  foul  linen.  The  cook  is  surrounded  with  dishes — the 
sweetmeats  are  mixing — the  cakes  are  baking.  (Apart.)  Oh  that  I  could  meet  with 
some  one  to  do  me  a  friendly  turn  ;  one  who  would  wash  my  feet,  and  say,  Eat,  sir, 
eat.  (Aloud)  This  is  certainly  Indra's  heaven,  the  damsels  are  Apsarasas— the 
Bandhulas  are  Gandharbas.  Pray,  why  do  they  call  you  Bandhulas  1 

AtL  We  inhabit  the  dwellings  of  others,  and  tat  the  bread  of  the  stranger;  we 
are  the  offspring  of  parents  whom  no  tie  connects ;  we  exercise  our  indescribable 
merits,  in  gaining  other  men's  money,  and  we  sport  through  life  as  free  and  unre- 
strained as  the  cubs  of  the  elephant. 
Mui.  What  do  we  come  to  next  ? 

-tit.  This  is  the  sixth  entry.  (They  enter.) 

Mai.  The  arched  gateway  is  of  gold  and  many-coloured  gems  on  a  ground  of  sap- 
phire, and  looks  like  the  bow  of  Indra  in  an  azure  sky.  What  is  going  forward  here 
so  busily? — it  is  the  jeweller'*  court — skilful  artists  are  examining  pearl?,  topazes, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  the  lapis-lazuli,  coral,  and  other  jewels ;  some  set  rubies 
in  gold,  some  work  gold  ornaments  on  coloured  thread,  some  string  pearl?,  some 
grind  the  lapis-lazuli,  some  pierce  shells,  and  some  cut  coral.  Here  we  have  per- 
fumers drying  the  saffron  bags,  shaking  the  musk  bag",  expressing  the  sandal  juice, 
and  compounding  essence?.  Whom  have  we  here  ?  fair  damsels  and  their  gallants 
laughing,  talking,  chewing  musk  and  betel,  and  drinking  wine — here  are  the  male  and 
female  attendants,  and  here  are  miserable  hangers  on — men  that  neglected  their  own 
families,  and  spent  their  all  upon  the  harlot,  and  are  now  glad  to  quaff  the  drawings 
of  her  wine  cup. 
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Alt.  This  is  the  seventh  court— enter.  (.They  enter  the  seventh  court.') 

Mai.  This  is  the  aviary,  very  handsome  indeed — the  doves  bill  and  coo  in  com- 
fort; the  pampered  parrot,  stuffed  with  curds  and  rice,  croaks  like  a  Brahman  Pundit 
chanting  a  hymn  from  the  Vedas ;  the  maina  chatters  as  glibly  as  a  housemaid  issu- 
ing her  mistress's  commands  to  her  fellow-servants,  while  the  koil,  crammed  with 
juicy  fruit,  whines  like  a  water-carrier.  The  quails  fight ;  the  partridges  cry;  the 
domestic  peacock  dances  about  delighted,  and  fans  the  palace  with  his  gem-embla- 
zoned tail,  as  if  to  cool  its  heated  walls;  the  swans,  like  balls  of  moonlight,  roll 
about  in  pairs,  and  follow  each  graceful  maid,  as  if  to  learn  to  imitate  her  walk, 
whilst  the  long-legged  cranes  stalk  about  the  court,  like  eunuchs  on  guard.  Some 
birds  are  in  cages,  either  carried  about  or  suspended  from  the  balconies,  so  that  the 
lady  lives  here  amongst  the  winged  race,  as  if  she  tenanted  Indra's  garden.  Wei), 
where  do  you  go  now  ? 

'Att.  Enter,  sir,  the  eighth  court.  (They  enter.) 

Mai.  Pray,  who  is  that  gentleman  dressed  in  silken  raiment,  glittering  with  rich 
ornaments,  and  rolling  about  as  if  his  limbs  were  out  of  joint  ? 

Att.  That,  sir,  is  my  lady's  brother. 

Mai,  Humph — what  course  of  pious  austerity  in  his  last  life,  made  him  Vasan- 
tasena's  brother?  Nay,  not  so,  for,  after  all,  though  smooth,  bright,  and  fragrant,  the 
champa-tree,  that  grows  on  funeral  ground,  is  not  to  be  approached.  And  pray,  who 
is  that  lady  dressed  in  flowered  muslin?  a  goodly  person  truly,  her  ankles  have 
drank  up  all  the  oil  of  her  well-greased  slippers;  she  sits  in  state — high  on  a  gorgeous 
throne. 

Att.  That  is  my  lady's  mother. 

Mai.  A  very  portly  dame  indeed  j  how  did  she  contrive  to  get  in  here  ?  Oh,  I 
suppose  she  was  first  set  up  here,  as  they  do  with  an  unwieldy  Mahadeva,  and  then 
the  walls  were  built  round  her. 

Att,  How  now,  slave  ?  what,  do  you  make  a  jest  of  our  lady — affected  too  as  she 
is  with  a  quartan  ague  ? 

Mai.  A  what  ? — Oh  mighty  Siva,  be  pleased  to  afflict  me  with  a  quartan  ague,  if 
such  are  its  symptoms. 

Att.  You  will  die,  slave. 

Mai.  No,  hussey ;  better  that  this  bloated  porpoise,  swelled  up  with  wine  and 
years,  die ;  there  will  then  be  a  dinner  for  a  thousand  jackalls — but  no  matter — what 
do  you  know  about  it  ?  I  had  heard  of  Vasantasena's  wealth,  and  now  I  find  it  true 
— it  seems  to  me  that  the  treasures  of  the  three  worlds  are  collected  in  this  mansion. 
I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  regard  it  as  the  dwelling  of  a  courtezan,  or  the  palace  of 
Kuvear.  Where  is  your  lady? 

Att.  She's  in  the  arbour.    Enter.  ( They  enter  the  Garden. ) 

Mai.  A  very  lovely  scene :  the  numerous  trees  are  bowed  down  by  delicious 
fruit,  and  between  them  are  silken  swings  constructed  for  the  light  form  of  youthful 
beauty.  The  yellow  jasmine,  the  graceful  Malati,  the  full-blossomed  Mallika,  the  blue 
clitoria,  spontaneous  shed  their  flowers,  and  strew  the  ground  with  a  carpet  more 
lovely  than  any  in  the  groves  of  Indra.  The  reservoir  glows  with  the  red  lotus 
blossoms,  like  the  dawn  with  the  fiery  beams  of  the  rising  sun  ;  and  here  the  asoka- 
tree,  with  its  rich  crimson  blossoms,  shines  like  a  young  warrior  bathed  with  the 
sanguine  shower  of  the  furious  fight.  Where  is  your  lady  ? 

Att.  Look  lower,  and  you  will  see  her. 

Mai.  (Approaching  Vasmtiasena.)  Health  to  you,  lady. 

Fiats.  (Rising.)     Welcome,  Maitreya  ;  take  a  seat. 

Mai.  Pray  keep  you  yours.     (They  sit.") 

Vas..  I  hope  all  is  well  with  the  son  of  the  Sarthavaha. 

Mai.  Is  all  well  with  your  ladyship  ? 

Vas.  Undoubtedly,  Maitreya.  The  birds  of  affection  gladly  nestle  in  the  tree, 
which,  fruitful  in  excellence,  puts  forth  the  flowers  of  magnanimity,  and  the  leaves 
of  merit,  and  rises  with  the  trunk  of  modesty  from  the  root  of  honour. 

9OTO* 

Maitreya  tells  the  lady  that  his  stolen— yet  her  Beloved  says  it  was 

friend  has  been  plundered  of  the  lost  at  play.     "  Even  in  this  I  love 

Casket  at  the  gaming-table— and  pro-  him  !"    She  at  once  fervently  seizes 

duces  the  jewels.    What !  the  grave  on  the  jewels,  and  presses  them  to 

Charudatta  turned  gambler !    She  her  heart.    "  Maitreya— tell  that  sad 

knows   that  the  Casket  has  been  gambler,  Charudatta,   I   shall   call 
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upon  him  in  the  evening."  He  mis- 
takes her  meaning — knowing  nothing 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Casket— and 
whispers  to  himself,  "  So — so — she 
intends  to  get  more  out  of  him,  I 
suppose !  I  wish  he  was  rid  of  this 
precious  acquaintance."  But  the 
enamoured  Vasantasena  cannot  wait 
another  minute,  and  orders  her  at- 
tendant to  take  the  jewels  and  ac- 
company her  to  Charudatta.  The 
attendant  bids  her  look  at  the  ga- 
thering storm— but  she  cries — 

"  No  matter. 

Let  the  clouds  gather, -end  dark  night 

descend, 

And  heavy  fall  unintermitted  showers. 
I  heed  them  not,  wench,  when  I  haste  to 

seek 
His  presence,  whose  loved  image  warms 

my  heart — 
Take  charge  of  these,  and  lightly  trip 

along." 

Act  V.  opens  with  a  view  of  Cha- 
rudatta's  garden.  He  enters — soli- 
loquizing on  the  impending  storm — 
in  which  his  fancy  sees  semblances 
of  storks,  and  soaring  swans,  of  dol- 
phins, and  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
and  dragons  vast,  and  pinnacles,  and 
towers,  and  temples.  His  sublime 
soliloquy  is  broken  in  upon  by 
Kumbhillaka,  Vasantasena's  stew- 
ard, who  takes  a  different  view  of 
the  storm.  "  I  wish,"  quoth  he, 
"  every  one  to  take  notice,  that  the 
harder  it  rains  the  more  thoroughly 
do  I  get  wet,  and  the  colder  the  wind 
that  blows  down  my  back,  the  more 
do  my  limbs  shiver.  A  pretty  situa- 
tion for  a  man  of  my  talents — for  one 
who  can  play  the  flute  with  seven 
holes,  the  vina  with  seven  strings, 
can  sing  like  a  jackass,  and  acknow- 
ledges no  musical  superior,  except, 
perhaps,  Tumburu"  (the  chief  Cho- 
rister of  Heaven)  "  or  Nareda  "(son  of 
Brahma,  and  inventor  of  the  Indian 
lute).  He  then  flings  a  clod  at  Mai- 
treya,  who  has  failed  to  observe  him 
—but  who,  on  being  struck,  supposes 
the  clod  to  have  been  displaced  by  a 
pigeon,  and  threatens  "  to  knock  him 
off  the  wall  like  a  ripe  mango  from  a 
tree."  He  then  recognises  the  stew- 
ard— and  they  thus  converse  in  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  Charudatta : 

"  Kum.  I  salute  you,  sir. 
Mai.  And  what  brings  you  here  in 
such  foul  weather  ? 
Kum.  She  sent  me. 


Mai,  And  who  is  she  ? 

Kum.  She — she — she. 

Mai.  She — she — she !  What  are  you 
sputtering  nbout,  like  an  old  miser  when 
things  are  dear ?  Who—who — who? 

Kum.  Hoo — boo — lioo  !  Wtiat  are 
you  hoo-whooing  about,  like  an  owl  that 
has  been  scared  from  a  sacrifice  ?" 

After  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  wit — better  and  worse— the 
steward  condescends  to  inform  Cha- 
rudatta that  his  mistress  is  close  at 
hand.  He  is  there  to  announce  her 
— but  the  scene  changes  to  the  out- 
side of  the  garden,  and  there  stands 
Vasantasena,  splendidly  dressed,  at- 
tended by  her  Vita,  a  female  servant, 
and  one  carrying  a  large  umbrella. 
She  has  an  establishment  like  that 
of  a  queen — steward — chamberlain — 
Vita — elephant-keepers — and  many 
women — and  now — we  suppose  to 
give  Charudatta  time  to  prepare  all 
things  for  her  reception — she  and  her 
attendant  indulge,  under  their  um- 
brella, in  dialogue,  to  the  extent  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  lines  or  so, 
descriptive  of  the  rainy  season.  We 
cannot  afford  room  for  their  effu- 
sions— but  they  talk  well  of  chatter- 
ing frogs  quaffing  the  pellucid  drops 
with  joy — of  the  peahen  shrieking  in 
her  delight— of  clouds  that,  like  un- 
wieldy elephants,  roll  their  inflated 
masses  grumbling  on,  or  whiten  with 
the  migratory  troops  of  hovering 
cranes — of  the  stork's  shrill  cry, 
sounding  like  the  plaintive  tabor— 
of  scattered  ant-bills  shrinking  from 
the  shower— of  lightning  darting  bril- 
liant rays,  like  golden  lamps  hung  in 
temples — of  the  timid  moonlight 
peeping  amidst  the  clouds,  like  the 
consort  of  an  humble  lord — of  the 
confused  intermixture  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  closing  of  all  the  lotus 
eyes  of  ether.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  images  poured  out  by  the 
Poetesses — and  Vasantasena's  im- 
passioned imagination  sees,  many 
sights  in  the  heavens,  that  seem  to 
her  to  shadow  forth  her  own  feelings 
and  her  own  fate. 

It  never  rains  in  India  but  it  pours 
— and  the  Vita  is  a  spunge.  Vasan- 
tasena is  silent  for  a  moment,  and  he 
seizes  on  that  moment  to  announce 
her — 

"  Ho  there  !  inform  the  worthy  Charu- 
datta 
A  lady  at  his  door  awaits ;  her  locks 
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Are  drench'd  with  rain,  her  gentle  nerves  And   bathed  her  bosom,  like  a  young 

are  shaken  prince  install'd 

By  angry  tempests,  and  her  delicate  feet,  The  partner  of  imperial  honours — haste 
By  cumbering  mire  and  massy  anklets  and  bring 

wearied,  A  vest  of  finest  texture  to  replace 

Slie   pauses    to    refresh   with    cooling  This  chilling  robe." 

The  Lady  then  shews  the  Casket 

Maitreya  now  informs  her  that  Cha-  to  the  astonished  Brahman,  and  play- 
rudattais  sitting  in  the  arbour.  "  Is  fully  applies  to  herself,  through  the 
it  dry  ?"  she  asks.  "  Quite— there  is  lips  Of  her  attendant,  the  same  story 
nothing  to-  eat  or  drink  in  it— enter."  he  had  told  her  through  the  lips  of 
She  does  as  she  is  bid,  and  approach-  Maitreya,  about  his  having  lost  it  at 
ing  her  lover,  throws  flowers  at  him  play.  She  has  lost  at  play  the  jewels 
—a  delicate  avowal  of  her  devotion,  he  sent  her,  and  brings  him  the  Gas- 
She  then  takes  her  seat  by  his  side,  ket — wishing  to  know  if  it  be  of  equal 
and  he  says  to  Maitreya—  value !  The  mystery  is  now  explain- 
"  From  the  flowers  that  grace  her  ear,  ed  in  whispers — and  all  is  joy.  We 
Surcharged  with  rain,  the  drops  have  must  quote  the  close  of  the  act,  for 
trickled  down,  it  relates  to  very  delicate  matters. 

Vas.  And  now,  worthy  Charudatta,  believe  me— when  the  casket  was  stolen,  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  send  me  this  equivalent. 
Char.  Had  I  not  sent  it,  lady,  who  had  trusted  me  ? 
I  and  my  wealth  in  most  men's  eyes  are  equal— - 
And  poverty  will  ever  be  suspected. 

Mai,  A  word,  damsel ;  do  you  mean  to  take  up  your  abode  here  ? 
Alt.   Fie,  Maitreya,  how  you  talk  ! 

Mai.  My  good  friend,  the  clouds  are  collecting  again,  and  the  heavy  drops  drive 
us  from  our  easy  seats. 

Char.  'Tis  true,  they  penetrate  the  yielding  clouds 
As  sinks  the  lotus  stalk  into  its  bed 
Of  plashy  mire,  and  now  again  they  fall 
Like  tears  celestial  from  the  weeping  sky 
That  wails  the  absent  moon. 
The  clouds,  like  Baladeva's  vesture,  dark, 
Profusely  shed  a  shower  of  precious  pearls 
From  Indra's  treasury — the  drops  descend, 
Rapid  and  rattling,  like  the  angry  shafts 
From  Arjun's  quiver,  and  of  like  purity 
As  are  the  hearts  of  holy  men. 
See,  lady,  how  the  firmament  anointed 
With  unguent  of  the  black  Tamala's  hue, 
And  fanned  by  fragrant  and  refreshing  gales, 
Is  by  the  lightning  tenderly  embraced, 
As  the  loved  lord  whom  fearlessly  she  flies  to. 
Vasantasena  gesticulates  affection,  and  Jails  into  Charudatta' s  arms. 
Char.  (Embracing  her.) 
"Louder  and  louder  still  roar  on,  ye  clouds ! 
To  me  the  sound  is  music,  by  your  aid 
My  love  is  blessed,  my  heart  expands  with  hope. 

Mai.    (As  to  the  cloud.)    You  foul- faced  rascal,  you  are  a  worthless  reprobate,  to 
have  so  scared  her  ladyship  by  your  lightnings. 
Char.  Reprove  it  not,  for  let  the  rain  descend, 
The  heavens  still  lower,  and  wide  the  lightning  launch 
A  hundred  flames ;  they  have  befriended  me, 
And  given  me  her  for  whom  I  sighed  in  vain — 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  they  whose  walls  enshrine 
The  fair  they  worship,  and  whose  arms  enfold 
Her  shivering  beauties  in  their  warm  embrace. 
Look,  love,  the  bow  of  Indra  arches  heaven  ; 
Like  outspread  arms  extended  with  fatigue, 
It  stretches  forth  ;  the  yawning  sky  displays 
Its  lightning  tongue — its  chin  of  clouds  hangs  low— 
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All  woo  us  to  repc^.e— let  us  retire  :   the  drops 

Fall  musical ;  and  pottering  on  the  leaves 

Of  the  tull  palm,  or  on  the  pebbly  ground, 

Or  in  the  brook,  emit  such  harmony — 

As  sweetly  wakens  from  the  voice  and  lute.  [Exit. 

Next  morning,   Charudatta,  who  rudatta's  handmaid,  and  your  slave 

had   risen  before  his  Vasautasena,  —then  he  this  necklace  the  ornament 

and  left  her  asleep,  goes  to  the  old  of  that  neck  to  which  it  of  right  be- 

Hower  garden  of  Pushpakaranda,  ha-  longs.' 

v  ing  left  orders  with  his  servant  ServanL  B      Jad    charudatta  will  ^ 

Vcrdbamana  to  get  her  litter  ready,  displeased 

and  bring  his  Beloved  there,  that  they  Vat%   c0_do  as  T  bid  you.  Le  ffi;I 

may  pass  the  day  among  the  bios-  not  i,e  Offended. 

soms  and  under  the  shade  of  the  ^er.   As  you  command.      (Exit,  and 

beautiful  trees.  She  fears  the  family  returtu  presently.") 
may  be  offended  with  her  for  having 

passed  the  night  in  the  inner  apart-  "  Madam,  thus  says  the  Lady, — 
inents,  but  is  assured  by  her  female  '  You  are  favoured  by  the  son  of 
attendant  that  she  has  found  her  way,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
not  only  into  these  apartments,  but  accept  this  necklace.  Know  that  the 
into  every  one's  heart.  They  will  only  ornament  I  value  is  my  bus- 
be  offended  with  her  when  she  offers  band.' "  And  now  ensues  the  scene 
to  depart.  Then — says  she — "  it  is  that  gives  name  to  the  drama — a  very 
my  place  to  be  first  afflicted.  Here,  pretty  and  even  pathetic  one — and 
girl,  take  this  necklace  to  my  re-  well  deserving— as  it  is  short— to  be 
spected  sister,  (I.  e.  Charudatta's  quoted  entire, 
wife,)  and  say  from  me—'  I  aui  Cha- 

Enter  RADANIKA  and  CJIARUDATTA'S  CHILD. 

]{<t<l.  Come  along,  my  child,  let  us  ride  in  your  cart. 

Child.  I  do  not  want  this  cart ;  it  is  only  of  clay,  I  want  one  of  gold. 

Had.  And  where  are  we  to  get  the  gold,  my  little  man  ?  Wait  till  your  father  is 
rich  again,  and  then  he  will  buy  you  one  :  now,  this  will  do.  Come,  let  us  go  and 
see  Vasantasena.  Lady,  I  salute  you. 

Y'ns.  Welcome,  Hadanika ;  whose  charming  boy  is  this  ?  although  so  ill  attired, 
his  lovely  face  quite  fascinates  me. 

Had.  This  is  Rohasena,  the  son  of  Charudatta. 

Van.  (Slretcfiinrf  out  her  arms.)  Come  here,  my  little  dear,  and  kiss  me.  (  Takes 
him  on  her  lap.)  ilow  like  his  father ! 

Sad.  He  is  like  him  too  in  disposition.     Charudatta  dotes  on  him. 

Vas.  Why  does  he  weep  ? 

Had.  The  child  of  our  rich  neighbour,  the  great  landholder,  bad  a  golden  carr, 
which  this  little  fellow  saw  and  wanted.  I  made  him  this  of  clay,  but  he  is  not 
pleased  with  it,  and  is  crying  for  the  other. 

]'«>.  Alas,  alas,  this  little  creature  is  already  mortified  by  another's  prosperity. 
O  fate,  them  sportest  with  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  like  drops  of  water  trembling  on 
the  lotus  leaf.  Don't  cry,  my  good  boy,  and  you  shall  have  a  gold  cart. 

Child.   Iladanika,  who  is  this  ? 

Vas.  A  handmaid  purchased  by  your  father's  merits. 

Had.  This  is  your  lady  mother,  child. 

Child.  You  tell  me  untruth,  Radanika ;  how  can  this  be  my  mother,  when  she 
wears  such  fi  :e  things? 

Vas.  II  .>«•  harsh  a  speech  for  so  soft  a  tongue  !  ( Takes  off  her  ornaments  in  tears.} 
Now,  I  am  your  mother.  Here,  take  this  trinket,  and  go  buy  a  gold  cart. 

Child.   Away,  I  will  not  take  it;  you  cry  at  parting  with  it. 

Vas.  (Wiping  her  eyes.}  I  weep  no  more;  go,  love,  and  play;  (fills  his  cart 
u-ith  her  jaccls ;)  there  ;  go,  get  you  a  golden  cart. 

[Exit  RADANIKA  with  CHILD. 

And  now  a  fatal  mistake  occurs,  nor  perhaps  very  natural ;  yet  we 
which  brings  about  the  catastrophe,  have  seen  worse  contrivances  for 
It  is  not  of  a  very  dignified  kind-,  bringing  things  about  on  the  English 
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stage,  and  in  the  works  of  expe- 
rienced play-wrights.  It  so  happened 
that  Sthavaraka,  the  servant  of  the 
coxcombical,  cruel,  and  cowardly 
Samsthanaka,  the  rejected  wooer, 
was  driving  his  master's  carriage  to 
the  gardens  of  Pushpakaranda,  which 
belonged  to  that  infamous  wretch, 
who  had  received  them  from  his 
brother-in-law  the  Rajah.  The  road 
before  Charudatta's house  was  block- 
ed up  by  country  carts — and  the 
coachman  leaves  his  horses,  to  clear 
away  the  clod- hoppers.  Vasantasena 
running  Hurriedly  out,  supposes  it  to 
be  the  carriage  of  her  lord  and  master 
— and,  though  her  right  eye  twinkles 
— an  unlucky  omen  for  a  woman,  but 
lucky  for  a  man — steps  gracefully 
into  it,  and  draws  the  curtains. 
Coachee,  on  retaking  his  seat,hears  a 
tumult,  and  drives  off  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  towards  the  gar- 
dens. The  tumult  is  caused  by  the 
escape  of  Aryaka,  son  of  the  cow- 
herd, who  has  been  liberated  from 
prison  by  the  daring  Servillaka,  and 
appears  on  flight  across  the  stage, 

"  Like  a  tame  elephant  from  his   stall 

broke  loose, 
I   drag  along  with    me    my  ruptured 

chain." 

At  that  moment  Verdhamana,  who 
had  gone  off  for  the  missing  cu- 
shions, returns  with  Charudatta's 
carriage,  and,  hearing  the  ringing  of 
Aryaka's  chains, (being  deafish)  sup- 
poses it  to  be  that  of  Vasantasena's 
anklets.  Aryaka  jumps  up — and  off 
rattles  the  coach  after  its  predeces- 
sor. In  another  street  it  is  stopped 
by  the  watch — and  two  captains,  Vi- 
raka  and  Chandanaka,  have  a  sharp 
quarrel  about  the  propriety  of  search- 
ing it.  Chandanaka  is  a  friend  of 
Aryaka — Viraka  of  the  Rajah — and, 
after  much  mutual  abuse,  the  former 
gives  the  latter  a  severe  kicking, 
which  draws  forth  this  query, "  What 
do  you  mean  by  this  treatment  of 
me  V"  The  fact  is,  that  Chandanaka, 
on  looking  into  the  carriage,  had  seen 
Aryaka  bundled  up  in  a  corner ;  and 
his  antagonist  having  run  off  to  lodge 
a  complaint  with  the  Rajah,  he  says, 
"  Lady  Vasantasena,  I  give  you  this 
as  a  passport" — putting  into  Aryaka's 
hand  a  sword.  The  son  of  the  cow- 
herd promises  to  reward  him  on  a 
brighter  day ;  and  Coachee,  thinking 
all  right,  shakes  the  ribbons,  and  his 


tits  go  off  at  a  hand-gallop.  And  such 
is  the  Sixth  Act. 

Act  Seventh  is  in  the  gardens  of 
Pushpakaranda, where  Charudattaia 
waiting  most  anxiously  for  the  arri- 
val of  his  beauteous  handmaid.  The 
car  drives  up,  and  Verdhamana  re- 
ceives a  sharp  scold  for  having  been 
so  lazy — the  story  of  the  cushions 
not  getting  any  credit.  Maitreya, 
hearing  a  strange  noise  in  the  car, 
exclaims,  "  What !  has  she  got  fet- 
ters on  her  feet,  that  she  cannot  come 
down  by  herself?"  And  looking  in, 
he  cries,  "  Hola !  what  have  we  here 
—a  he-Vasantasena!"  Charudatta 
rushes  to  take  into  his  arms  his  ladye- 
love — but 

"  How !     Who  is  this  ? 

His  arms  are  like  the  elephant's  vast 
tusks — 

His  breast,  Ms  shoulder?,  brawny  as  the 
lion's — 

His  eyes  are  copper-red,  and  roll  in  an- 
ger— 

His  limbs  are  ehain'd — Who  could  have 
overpower'd 

Such  more  than  human  strength?" 

Aryaka  avows  himself,  and  Charu- 
datta,who  abhorred  the  tyrant,  strikes 
off  the  fetters,  and  orders  the 
coachman  to  see  the  rebel  safe  over 
the  boundaries.  The  Son  of  the 
Cow-herd  swears  to  him,  as  he  did 
to  Chandanaka,  the  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  that  he  will  remember  his 
preserver  on  a  brighter  day.  Cha- 
rudatta, afraid  that  he  may  be  impli- 
cated in  the  escape  of  the  fugitive, 
proposes  to  Maitreya  immediately  to 
return  home,  not  doubting  that  he 
will  find  his  Vasantasena  in  the  inner 
apartments— and  such  is  the  Seventh 
Act. 

The  Eighth  Act  is  still  in  the  same 
gardens  —  and  Sramanaka,  he  who 
had  formerly  been  a  servant  of  Cha- 
rudatta's, afterwards  a  gambling 
joint-rubber,  and  after  his  redemp- 
tion for  ten  suvernas  by  Vasanta- 
sena, had  become  a  Bauddha  mendi- 
cant, enters  chanting  a  moral  song. 

"  Why  shave  the  Lead  and   mow   the 

chin, 

While  bristling  follies  choke  the  breast  ? 
Apply  the  knife  to  parts  within, 
And  heed  not  how  deform'd  the  rest ; 
The  heart  of  pride  and  passion  weed,  . 
And  then  the  man  is  pure  indeed." 

His  song  is  cut  short  by  the  hateful 
Samsthanaka,  who  enters  with  his 
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sword  drawn,  and  threatens  to  cut 
oil'  the  poor  beggar's  head,  "  as  they 
snap  oft  the  top  of  a  red  radish  in  a 
dram-shop."  He  then  brutally  beats 
him,  out  of  pure  cruelty,  and  swears 
on  that  fellow  Sthavaraka  for  not 
being  there  with  the  coach.  The 
heat  ia  intense — and  "  the  ape  with 
languid  pace  creeps  to  the  pool." 
Nevertheless  the  wretch  sings — and 
asks  his  Vita  what  he  thinks  of  that 
voice.  The  Vita  says—"  You  are  a 
very  Ghandharba"  (chorister  of 
Swergaor  Indra's  heaven.)  "No  won- 
der you  say  so— for  I  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  assafoctida,  cummin- 
seed,  orris-root,  treacle  and  ginger — 
my  voice  must  necessarily  be  very  so 
sweet."  But  lo !  the  coach — and  in 
a  rage  he  orders  his  servant  to  drive 
through  a  wall !  The  poltroon  peeps 
in,  and  then  lays  hold  of  the  Vita  in 
alarm.  "  Oh !  dear,  I  am  a  lost  man  ; 
there's  a  thief  or  a  she-devil  in  the 
carriage.  If  a  devil,  we  shall  be 
robbed ;  if  a  thief,  we  shall  be  de- 
voured alive."  It  isVasantasena !  The 
Vita  is  astonished,  but  believes  the 
Courtezan  has  been  at  last  won  by 
gifts,  and  sighs — 

"  Ob  !    Does  the  cygnet  fly  her  distant 

mate, 
Though   bright  as  autumn's  moon,   to 

wed  the  crow  ?" 

All  this  time  the  wretch  is  afraid  to 
look  into  his  own  coach,  and  the 
Vita  keeps  making  himself  merry 
with  his  master's  fears.  At  last  he 
tells  him,  that  the  she-devil  or  thief 
is  no  other  than  Vasantasena  !  The 
wretch  kneels  to  her,  and  invokes 
her,  in  vile  bombast  worthy  of  his 
nature,  to  accept  him  as  her  slave. 
But  she  cries — "  Away — your  regard 
is  my  abhorrence" — and  spurns  him 
with  her  foot.  Then  is  seen  "  lust 
fired  by  hate."  "  Who  is  this  wo- 
man ?  Come  down,  madam — this 
carriage  is  mine.  You  come,  I  sup- 
pose, to  meet  that  beggar's  brat,  the 
son  of  a  higgler,  and  you  take  advan- 
tage of  my  cattle ;  but  turn  out  di- 
rectly, I  say.  With  these  good 
hands,  armed  with  ten  nails,  and 
dexterous  in  inflicting  punishment, 
I  will  drag  you  from  the  carriage  by 
the  hair  of  your  head  !"  The  infuri- 
ated monster  threatens  to  violate  and 
murder  her !  but  wants  courage  to 
lay  hands  on  her,  and  stands  bark- 
ing like  a  hideous  mongrel  at  a  fair 


fawn  at  bay.  He  tries  to  bribe  first 
his  parasite  aid  then  his  coachman 
to  commit  the  murder !  The  scene 
is  altogether  very  dreadful  —  and 
will  bear  a  comparison,  we  think, 
with  any  murder  ever  perpetrated 
on  the  stage. 
"  Vit.  All  nature  ;  the  surrounding 

realms  of  space; 
The  genii  of  these  grove?,  the  moon,  the 

sun, 
The  winds,  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  firm 

set  earth, 

Hell's  awful  ruler,  and  the  conscious  soul: 
These  all  bear  witness  to  the  good  or  ill 
That  men  perform ;  and  these  will  see 
the  deed. 

Saw*.  Throw  a  cloth  over  her  then, 
and  hide  her. 

Vit.   Fool,  you  are  crazed. 

Sams.  And  you  are  an  old  good-for- 
nothing  dastardly  jackall — Very  well,  I 
shall  find  some  one  else.  Sthavaraka 
shall  do  it.  Here,  Sthavaraka,  my  lad,  I 
will  give  you  gold. 

Stha.  Thank  your  honour;  I  will  take 
it. 

Sams.  You  shall  have  a  gold  seat. 

Stha.  I  will  sit  upon  it. 

Sams.  You  shall  have  every  dainty 
dish  from  my  table. 

Stha.  I  will  eat  it ;  never  fear  me. 

Samt.  You  shall  be  head  over  all  my 
slaves. 

Stha.  I  shall  be  a  very  great  man. 

Sams.  But  attend  to  what  I  order. 

Stha.  Depend  upon  me  in  every  thing 
that  may  be  done. 

Sanis.  It  may  be  done  well  enough. 

Stha.  Say  on,  sir. 

Sams.  Kill  this  Vasantasena. 

Stha.  Excuse  me,  sir ;  I  brought  her 
here. 

'Sams.  Why,  you  villain,   am  I   not 
your  master  ? 

Stha.  You  are,  sir ;  my  body  is  yours, 
but  not  my  innocence.  I  dare  not  obey 
you. 

Sams.  Of  whom  are  you,  my  servant, 
to  be  afraid  ? 

Stha.   Futurity. 

Sams.  And  who  is  Mr  Futurity,  pray  ? 

St/ia.  Tlie  rcquiter  of  our  good  and 
evil  deeds. 

Sams.  And  what  is  the  return  for 
good? 

Stha.  Wealth  and  power  like  your 
honour's. 

Sams.   And  what  for  evil  ? 

Stha.  Eating,  as  I  do,  the  bread  of 
slavery.  I  will  not  do  therefore  what 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

Sams.  You  will  rot  obey  me  ?  (Beats 
him.) 
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Stha.  Beat  me  if  you  will — kill  me  if 
you  will — I  cannot  do  what  ought  not  to 
be  done.  Fate  has  already  punished  me 
with  servitude  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  for- 
mer life,  and  I  will  not  incur  the  penalty 
of  being  born  again  a  slave. 

Vas.  Oh  sir,  protect  me,  (to  the  Vita.} 
Vit.  Come,  come,  be  pacified,  (to -the 

Prince.} 

Sthavaraka  is  right  ;  revolving  fate 
Has  doomed  him  to  a  low  and  servile 

station, 
From  which,  he  wisely  hopes,  a  life  of 

virtue 
Hereafter  sets  him  free.     Do  you  too 

think, 
Though  degradation  wait  not  close  on 

crime, 

And  many,  obstinately  foes  to  virtue, 
Suffer  not  here   the  punishment  they 

merit, ' 
Yet  destiny  not  blindly  works — Though 

now 

Her  will  gives  servitude  to  him,  to  you 
A  master's  sway — yet  in  a  future  being, 
Your  affluence  may  his  portion  be  as- 
signed, 

And  yours,  to  do  submissively  his  bid- 
ding. 

Sams.  (Apart.}  The  old  dastard,  and 
this  fool  of  a  slave,  are  both  afraid  of 
futurity  ;  but  what  shall  I  fear — I,  who 
am  the  brother  of  a  prince,  and  a  man  of 
courage,  as  well  as  rank?  (To  Sthava- 
raka.) Begone,  slave;  retire  into  the 
garden,  and  wait  apart. 

Stha.  I  obey,   sir,  (to    Vas.)     Lady, 

fear  not  me.  [Exit. 

Sams.  (Tightening  his  girdle.)     Now, 

Vasantasena,  die.     (Goes  to  seize  her,  the 

Vita  stops  him.} 

Vit.  In  my  presence !  ( Throws  him 
down. ) 

Sams.  Ah,  villain,  would  you  kill  your 
prince?  (Faints.)  Ah,  you  who  have 
so  long  fed  at  my  cost,  do  you  now  be- 
come my  foe?  (Rising — apart)  Let  me 
think ;  this  will  do.  I  saw  the  old  scoun- 
drel gi.ve  a  signal.  I  must  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  despatch  her. 
(Aloud.)  My  good  friend,  how  could  you 
so  mistake  what  I  said  ?  How  could 
"you  suppose  that  I,  born  of  so  high  a 
race,  should  seriously  purpose  such  an 
unworthy  action  ?  I  merely  used  those 
menaces  to  terrify  her  into  compliance. 
Vit.  Believe  me,  sir,  it  is  of  little  im- 
port 

To  boast  of  noble  birth,  unless  accord 
The  manners  with  the  rank.     Ungrate- 
ful thorns 
Are  most  offensive  in  a  goodly  soil. 

-Sam*.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
Vasantasena  U  baihful  in  your  presence. 
L?ave  u?  by  ourselves  a  littl*.  Tint 
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fellow  Sthavaraka  too,  I  am  sure,  intends 
to  run  away.  Go,  bring  him  back  ;  and 
I  dare  say,  when  we  are  alone  a  little,  she 
will  relent. 

Vit.  (Apart.)     It  may  be  true,  that, 

valiant  in  my  presence, 
Vasantasena  may  continue  still 
To  drive  this  fool  to  madness  by  denial. 
Passion  in  privacy  gains  confidence. 
I  will  consent  to  leave  them  for  a  while. 
(Aloud.)  I  shall  retire  and  obey  your  or- 
ders. 

Vas.  (Laying  hold  of  his  garment.) 
Oh  leave  me  not,  I  have  no  hope  but 
you. 

Vit.  You  have  no  cause  for  terror; 

hear  me,  sir, 

I  leave  Vasantasena  as  a  pledge, 
And  safe   expect  her  from  your  hands 
again. 

Sams.  Be  assured  of  it,  she  shall  be 
so  accepted. 

Vit.  In  truth? 

Sams.  In  truth. 

Vit.  (Apart.)  He  may  deceive  me. 
I'll  at  first  retire, 

But  so,  that  unobserved  I  may  behold 
His  acts,  and  satisfy  me  of  his  purpose. 

Sams.  He  is  gone,  and  now  she  dies  : 

but  hold perhaps  he  juggles  with  me; 

the  sly  old  fox,  and  now  Jies  watch  to 
see  what  1  am  doing :  he  shall  meet  his 
match — the  deceiver  be  deceived.  (He 
gathers  flowers  and  decorates  himself.} 
Come,  Vasantasena,  child,  why  so  pet- 
tish ?  come,  come. 

Vit.  I  see  his  love  revives,  I  now  may 
leave  them.  (Departs.} 

Sams.  I  will  give  you  gold,  I  will 
treat  you  tenderly,  I  will  lay  head  and 
turban  at  your  feet.  Oh  if  you  still  dis- 
dain me  and  will  not  accept  me  as  your 
slave,  what  have  I  to  do  longer  with 
mankind  ? 
Vas,  Why  should  I  hesitate — I  spurn 

you — 
Nor  can  you  tempt  me,  abject  wretch, 

with  gold. 
Though  soil'd  the  leaves,  the  bees  fly 

not  the  lotus, 
Nor  shall  my  heart  prove  traitor  to  the 

homage 

It  pays  to  merit,  though  its  lord  be  poor. 
To  love  such  excellence  exalts  my  life, 
And  sheds  a  lustre  on  my  humble  lot. 
And  why  should  I  forego  it — can  I  leave 
The  mango's  stately  stem  to  twine  around 
The  low  and  worthless  dhak  ? 

Sams.  What,  dare  you  compare  the 
beggar  Charudatta  to  a  mango-tree,  and 
me  to  the  dhak,  not  even  a  kinsuka. 
Is  it  thus  you  treat  me  and  cherish  the 
recollection  of  Charudatta  ? 

Vir.  How  can  I  cease  to  think  of  one 
•who  dwells  for  ever  in  my  heart ! 
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i,.  We'll  soon  try  that,  and  cut 
short  jour  recollections  and  yourself  to- 
gether. Stop,  you  inamorato  of  a  beg- 
garly Brahman. 

}'IIK.  Delightful  words,  proceed,  you 
•peak  my  praise. 

Sams.  Let  him  defend  you  if  he  can. 
Vas.  Defend  me !  I  were  safe  if  lie 
were  here. 

Sams.  What !  is  he  Sakra,  or  the  son  of 
Hali — Mahendra,  or  the  son  of  Rembha 
— Kulanemi,  or  Subhandu — Rudra  or  the 
son  of  Diona — Jatayu — Chanakya — 
Dhundhumara  or  Trisanku  ?  If  he  were 
all  these  together,  he  could  not  aid  you. 
As  Sita  was  slain  by  Chanakya,  as 
Draupadi  by  Jatayu,  so  art  thXm  by  me. 
(  Seizes  her. ) 

Vas.     Oh  my  dear  mother,   oh   my 

loved  Charudatta ! 
Too  short  and  too  imperfect   are  our 

loves — 

Too  soon  I  perish,  I  will  cry  for  succour — 
What !    shall    Vasantasena's    voice    be 

heard 
Abroad  ?     Ob,  that  were  infamy  I      No 

mere 
But  this.     Bless — bless  my  Charudatta. 

Sams.  Still  do  you  repeat  that  name, 
once  more,  now  (seizing  her  by  the  throat.) 

Vas.  (In  a  struggling  tone.)  Bless 
my  Charudatta. 

Sams.  Die,  harlot,  die.  (Strangles  her 
with  his  hands.)  Tis  done,  she  is  no 
more — this  bundle  of  vice,  this  mansion 
of  cruelty,  has  met  her  fate,  instead  of 
him  whom  she  came  in  her  love  to  meet. 
To  what  shall  I  compare  the  prowess  of 
this  arm  ?  Vainly  calling  on  her  mother, 
she  has  fallen  like  Sita  in  the  Bharat. 
Deaf  to  my  desires,  she  perishes  in  my 
resentment.  The  Garden  is  empty— I 
may  drag  her  away  unperceived.  Who- 
ever sees  this,  will  say  it  was  not  the 
deed  of  any  other  man's  son.  The  old 
jackall  will  be  here  again  presently.  I 
will  withdraw  and  observe  him. 

Enter  the  VITA  and  STHAVAUAKA. 

Vila.  I  have  brought  back  Sthavaraka. 
Where  is  he  ?  Here  are  foot-marks — 
the*e  are  women'*. 

Sams.  (Advances.)  Welcome,  master  : 
you  are  well  returned,  Sthavaraka. 

fit.  Now  render  back  my  pledge. 

Sams.   What  was  that  ? 

Vit.  Vasantasena. 

Sams.  Oh,  she  is  gone. 

1'it.  Whither? 

Sams.   After  you. 

Vit.  She  came  not  in  that  direction. 

Sams.  Which  way  went  you  ? 

Vit.  To  the  east. 

S'ims.  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it;  she 
turned  off  to  the  south. 

F&  I  went  south  too. 


Sams.    Then   I   suppose,    she    went 
north. 

Vit.  What  mean  you?  I  comprehend 
you  not.  Speak  out. 

Sums.  I  swear  by  your  head  and  my 
feet  that  you  may  make  yourself  perfectly 
easy.  Dismiss  all  alarm — I  hare  killed 
her. 

Vit.  Killed  her  ! 

Sams.  What,  you  do  not  believe  me? 
then  look  here,  see  this  first  proof  of  my 
prowess.  (  Shew*  the  body. ) 

Vita.   Alas,  I  die!     (Faints.) 

Sams.  Hey-day,  is  it  all  over  with  him? 

Stha.  Revive,  sir ;  it  is  I  who  am  to 
blame,  my  inconsiderately  bringing  her 
hither  has  caused  her  death. 

Vit.  (Reviving.')  Alas,  Vasantasena  !j 
The  stream  of  tenderness  is  now  dried  up, 
And  beauty  flies  us  for  her  native  sphere. 
Graceful  and  lovely  wast  thou,  hapless 

wench, 

And  fascinating  in  thy  playful  sportive- 
ness  : 

Mirthful  thy  mind,  affectionate  thy  heart, 
And  gentle  as  the  moonbeams  were  thy 

look?. 
Alas !  love's  richest  store,  a  mine  ex- 

haustless 
Of  exquisite   delights,    is  here    broke 

open, 
Plundered  with  reckless  hand,  and  left 

in  ruins. 
This  crime  will  amply  be  avenged.     A 

deed 
Done  by  such  hand?,  in  such  a  place 

committed, 

Will  bring  down  infamy  on  all  the  state. 
The  guardian  goddess  of  our  city  flies 
For  ever  from  its  execrated  walls. 
Let  me  reflect — this  villain  may  involve 
Me  in  the  crime — I  will   depart  from 

hence. 

(  The  Prince  lays  liold  of  him. ) 
Detain  me  not,  I  have  already  been 
Too  long  your  follower  and  friend. 

Sams.  Very  likely  indeed.  You  have 
murdered  Vasantasena,  and  seek  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  the  crime  :  do  you  imagine 
I  am  without  friends  ? 

Vit.  You  are  a  wretch. 

Sums.  Come,  come,  I  will  give  you 
money,  a  hundred  suverna?,  clothes,  a 
turban — Say  nothing  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  we  shall  escape  all  censure. 

Vit.  Keep  your  gifts. 

Stha.  Shame,  shame ! 

Sams.   Ha!  ha!  ha!  (Laughing.) 

Vit.   Restrain  your  mirth.     Let  there 

be  hate  between  us. 

That  friendship  that  confers  alone  dis- 
grace, 

Is  not  for  me—it  must  no  more  unite  us. 
I  cast  it  from  me,  as  a  snapped 
And  stringiest  bow. 
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Sams.   Come,  good  master,  be  appea- 
sed.    Let  us  go  bathe. 

Vit.  Whilst  you  were  free  from  crime 

you  might  exact 

My  duty,  but  obedience  to  you  now 
Would  but   proclaim   myself  alike  un- 
worthy. 
I  cannot  wait  on  guilt,  nor,  though   I 

knoxv 

My  innocence,  have  courage  to  encoun- 
ter 

Those  speaking  glances  every  female  eye 
Will  cast  abhorrent  upon  one  who  holds 
Communion  with  a  woman's  murderer. 
Poor,  poor  Vasantasena !  may  thy  vir- 
tues 

Win  thee  in  after  life  a  happier  portion ; 
And  may  the  days  of  shame,  and  death 

of  violence, 

That  thou  hast  suffered  in  existence  past, 
Ensure  thee  honoured  birth,  the  world's 

regard, 
And  wealth,  and  happiness,  in  that  to 

come.     (Going.) 

Sams.  Where  would  you  fly  ?    In  this 

iny  garden,  you  have  murdered  a  female ; 

come  along  with  me,  and  defend  yourself 

before  my  brother-in-law.      (Seizes  him.) 

Vit.    Away,  fool.      (Draws  his  sword.) 

Sams.   (Falls  back.)  Oh,  very  well,  if 

you  are  afraid,  you  may  depart. 

Vit.  I  am  in  danger  here ;  yes,  I  will 

join 
Serviilaka,  and  Chandana,  and  with  them 

seek 

The  band  that  Aryaka  has  assembled. 

[Exit." 

The  murderer  bribes  his  coach- 
man, with  costly  ornaments,  to  hold 
his  peace,  and  orders  him  to  conduct 
the  carriage  to  the  porch  of  his 
palace,  and  there  wait  his  coming. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  and 
consistent  with  his  character  than 
the  behaviour  of  the  murderer.  He 
has  not  the  sense  to  fear  the  flight 
of  the  Vita,  and  says  with  a  chuckle, 
"  My  worthy  preceptor  has  taken 
himself  off  in  alarm,  and  will  not 
probably  trust  himself  here  again. 
As  to  the  slave,  as  soon  as  I  return  I 
will  put  him  in  confinement ;  so  my 
secret  is  safe,  and  I  may  depart 
without  apprehension."  He  then 
handles  the  body  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  dead — offers  to  cover  it  with  his 
mantle— a  wise  suggestion  of  the 
heart — but  recollects  it  bears  his 
name.  He  then  covers  it  with  a 
heap  of  withered  leaves,  and  will  be 
off  to  the  court  to  enter  an  accusa- 
tion of  murder  against  Charudatta — 
murder  for  sake  of  her  wealth  !  But 


lo !  the  rascally  mendicant  whom  he 
had  beaten  and  threatened  to  decapi- 
tate with  the  sword  like  a  radish. 
How  now  ?  "  I  can  leap  the  broken 
wall— thus  I  fly  as  the  monkey  Ma- 
hendra  leaped  through  heaven,  over 
earth  and  hell,  from  Hanuman  Peak 
to  Lanka.  (Jumps  down.}"  The 
mendicant  enters,  and  goes  to  hang 
his  mantle,  newly  washed  and  ochre- 
stained,  to  be  a  badge  of  his  profes- 
sion, on  the  heap  of  leaves.  Murder 
will  out — and  here  right  speedily. 
"  I  covet  not  the  other  world,"  quoth 
the  mendicant,  "  until  Bauddha  ena- 
bles me  in  this  to  make  some  return 
for  the  Lady  Vasantasena's  charity. 
On  the  day  she  liberated  me  from 
the  gamester's  clutches,  she  made  me 
her  slave  for  ever.  Hola !  something 
sighed  among  yon  leaves — or  per- 
haps it  was  only  their  crackling, 
scorched  by  the  sun,  and  moistened 
by  my  damp  garment.  Bless  me ! 
they  spread  out  like  the  wings  of  a 
bird.  (  One  of  Vasantasena's  hands 
appears.)  A  woman's  hand,  as  I  live ! 
with  rich  ornaments — and  another  ! 
Surely  I  have  seen  that  hand  before 
— it  is— it  is — it  is  the  hand  that  was 
once  stretched  out  to  save  me!" 
He  scatters  the  leaves,  and  Vasanta- 
sena stirring,  expresses  by  signs  the 
want  of  water.  He  applies  the  wet 
garment  to  her  face  and  mouth,  and 
fans  her,  and  she  revives.  "  Do  you 
not  remember  me,  lady;  you  once 
redeemed  me  with  ten  suvernas  ? 
—  Vas.  I  remember  you ;  ought  else 
I  have  forgotten.  I  have  suffered 
since. — Mend.  How,  lady? — Fas. 
As  my  fate  deserved."  He  bids 
her  drag  herself  to  the  tree  she 
is  lying  below,  and  take  hold  of  a 
creeper  which  he  bends  down  to 
her;  thus  she  is  enabled  to  rise  to 
her  feet.  To  a  Bauddha  Ascetic, 
female  contact  is  unlawful ;  and  his 
observance  of  the  prohibition,  re- 
marks the  translator,  in  spite  of  his 
gratitude  and  regard  for  Vasantase- 
na, is  a  curious  and  characteristic 
delineation  of  the  denaturalizing 
tendency  of  such  institutions.  In  a 
neighbouring  convent,  he  tenderly 
tells  her,  dwells  a  holy  sister,  with 
whom  she  may  rest  for  a  while ,-  and 
they  walk  away,  he  calling  on  the 
people  on  the  streets  to  make  way 
for  a  young  female  and  a  poor  beg- 
gar :  and  so  closes  this  harrowing 
Act. 
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How  faros  the  murderer  ?    Here 
lie  comes — splendidly  dressed  I    He 
speaks.     "  I  have  bathed  in  limpid 
water,  and  reposed  in  a  shady  grove, 
passing  my  time  like  a  celestial  cho- 
rister of  elegant  form,   amidst  an 
attendant  train   of  lovely  damsels, 
now  tying  my  hair,  then  twisting  it 
into   a  braid,    then  opening  it  in 
flowing  tresses,  and  agam  gathering 
it  into  a  graceful  knot.    Oh !  I  am 
a  most  accomplished  and  astonish- 
ing young  Prince."     But  he  feels  an 
"  interior  chasm"    which  must  be 
filled  up.      And   with  what?      He 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy,    till  he 
goes  to  the  Court,  and  registers  an 
accusation  against  Charudatta  of  the 
murder  of  Vasantasena  by  strangu- 
lation.    Luckily  the  Court  is  sitting 
— and  he  is  at  the  gate.    The  Ninth 
Act  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Charudatta — 
and  is  an  extremely  curious,  and  in 
as  far  as  Professor  H.  Wilson  knows 
(and  did  another  exist    he  would 
have   known  it),  a  solitary  picture 
of  the  practical  administration  of 
Hindu  law   under   Hindu   govern- 
ment.     Then  we  have   the    door- 
keeper, who  cries  "  here  comes  the 
Court,   I  must  attend."     Then   the 
Judge  enters,  with  the  Provost  and 
Recorder,  and  others— and  the  Crier 
sings  out, "  Hear,  all  men,  the  Judge's 
commands."      The  Judge  then  de- 
livers his  idea  of  the  judicial  cha- 
racter.   "  Amidst  the  conflicting  de- 
tails of  parties  engaged  in  legal  con- 
troversy,   it    is    difficult    for   the 
Judge  to  ascertain  what  is  really  in 
their  hearts.    Men  accuse  others  of 
secret  crimes,  and  even  though  the 
charge  be  disproved,  they  acknow- 
ledge not  their  fault,  but,  blinded  by 
passion,  persevere  ;  and  whilst  their 
friends  conceal  their  errors,  and  their 
foes  exaggerate  them,  the  character 
of  the  prince  is  assaili'd.     Reproach 
indeed  is  easy,  discrimination  of  but 
rare    occurrence,    and  the   quality 
of  a  judge  is  readily  the  subject  of 
censure.  A  judge  should  be  learned, 
sagacious,    eloquent,   dispassionate, 

impartial;  he  should  pronounce 
judgment  only  after  due  delibera- 
tion and  enquiry;  he  should  be  a 

guardian  to  the  weak,  a  terror  to 
the  wicked ;  his  heart  should  covet 
nothing,  his  mind  be  intent  on  no- 
thing but  equity  and  truth,  and  he 


xhrmll  keep  aloof  from  the  anger  of  the 


All  very  fine  and  true,  your  Ho- 
nour ;  yet  have  we  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion that  you  are  a  knave. 

An  officer  of  the  Court  calls  — 
"  By  command  of  his  honour  the 
Judge,  1  ask  who  waits  to  demand 
justice  ?  —  Santa,  (advancing.)  Oh  ! 
ho  !  The  Judges  are  seated  —  I  de- 
mand justice  —  I,  a  man  of  rank  —  a 
Vasudeva,  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
Rajah  —  1  have  a  plaint  to  enter." 
The  Judge  oracularly  remarks  "  an 
eclipse  of  the  rising  sun  forewarns 
the  downfall  of  some  illustrious 
character"  —  but  puts  off  the  plaint 
till  to-morrow.  The  great  man 
threatens  to  tell  the  Rajah—  and  the 
Judge  remembers  that  it  is  one  of 
his  prime  duties  —  "  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  anger  of  the  king."  "The  blockhead 
has  it  in  his  power  to  procure  my 
dismissal  —  bis  plaint  shall  be  heard." 
Samsthanaka  then  puts  his  hands  on 
the  Judge's  head,  and  sitting  dou-n 
by  his  side,  says,  "  I  will  sit  even 
here."  He  then  states  his  charge 
against  Charudatta,  plainly  impli- 
cating himself  by  his  blunders,  and, 
at  one  unlucky  word,  putting  his 
foot  on  the  record,  and  wiping  it 
out.  Vasantasena's  mother  is  called, 
and  most  reluctantly  confesses  that 
her  daughter  bad  gone  the  night 
before  to  the  house  of  Charudatta. 
The  Judge  now  thinks  it  time  to  or- 
der the  attendance  of  the  accused. 

—  "  Officer,  repair  to    Charudatta, 
and  say  to  him,  the  Magistrate,  with 
all  due  respect,  requests  to  see  him 
at  his  perfect  convenience."      He 
immediately  appears  —  appalled  by 
fearful  omens.     His  left  eye  throbs 

—  with  repeated  croak  a  crow  an- 
swers his  fellow's  call  —  on  his  path 
the  black    snake   unfolds  his  spiry 
length,   and    expands    his    hooded 
neck  between  bis  venomed  fangs, 
protruding  his  hissing   tongue—he 
slips  where  there  is  no  plashymire. 

"  Yes,  death— 

Terrible  death  awaits  rtie  —  be  it  so  — 
It  is  nut  mine  to  murmur  against  destiny, 
Nor  doubt  that  righteous  which  the  gods 

ordain. 

Off.  This  is  the  court,  sir,  enter. 
Clt'ir.     (Entering,  and  looking  round.) 
Tlie  prospect  is  but  little  pleasing. 
The  court  looks  like  a  sea  —  its  coun- 
sellors 
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Are  deep  engulfd  in  thought ;  its  toss- 
ing waves 
Are  wrangling  advocates ;  its  brood  of 

monsters 

Are  these  wild  animals — death's  mini- 
sters— 

Attorneys   skim,  like  wily  snakes,   the 
surface — 

Spies  are  the  shell-fish  cowering  'midst 
its  weeds, 

And  vile  informers,  like   the   hovering 
curlew 

Hang  fluttering  o'er,  then  pounce  upon 
their  prey : 

The  bench,  that  should  be  justice,  is  un- 
safe, 

Rough,  rude,  and  broken  by  oppression's 
storms. 

(As  he  advances,  he  knocks  his  head  against 
the  door  frame. ) 

More  inauspicious  omens— they  attend 

Each  step  I  take — fate  multiplies  its  fa- 
vours." 

For  a  while  things  do  not  look 
very  black,  and  the  Judge  is  anxious 
to  establish  his  innocence.  "  How 
can  such  a  man  have  committed 
such  a  crime  ?  He  has  exhausted  in 
lavish  munificence  the  ocean  of  his 
disregarded  wealth,  and  is  it  possible 
that  he,  who  was  among  the  best,  and 
who  has  ever  shewn  the  most  prince- 
ly liberality,  should  have  been  guilty 
of  a  deed  most  hateful  to  a  noble 
mind,  for  the  sake  of  plunder  ?"  But 
Charudatta  had  at  first  hesitated — 
from  shame — to  acknowledge  his 
liaison  with  the  Courtezan — nor 
would  nor  could  he  say  more— than 
"  that  he  did  not  see  her  depart  from 
his  house,  and  knew  not  how."  At 
this  juncture  in  comes  Viraka,  the 
kicked  Captain  of  the  Watch,  and 
swears  to  having  heard  the  driver  of 
Charudatta's  coach  say  that  he  was 
driving  Vasantasena  to  the  gardens 
of  Pushpakarandaka  to  meet  his 
master. 

ButVhere  is  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered woman  ?  Viraka  is  sent  to  look 
for  it  in  the  gardens,  and  returning 
instanter,  says,  "  I  have  been  to  the 
garden,  and  have  ascertained  that  a 
female  body  has  been  carried  off  by 
the  beasts  of  prey. — Judge.  How 
know  you  it  was  a  female  body  ? — 
Vir.  By  the  remains  of  the  hair, 
and  the  marks  of  the  hands  and  feet." 
The  Judge  is  at  a  loss  what  to  be- 
lieve— and  thus  gives  vent  to  his  per- 
plexity before  a  crowded  court : — 
"  How  difficult  it  is  to  discover  the 


truth !  The  more  one  investigates,  the 
greater  is  the  perplexity ;  the  points 
of  law  are  sufficiently  clear  here ; 
but  the  understanding  still  labours 
like  a  cow  in  a  quagmire."  In  this 
quandary  he  turns  to  the  prisoner 
and  says,  "  Come,  Charudatta,  speak 
the  truth."  He  deplores  affecting- 
ly  the  death  of  his  beautiful  and 
beloved  handmaid ;  and  the  mur- 
derer now  tells  the  Judges  they  will 
be  held  as  the  defendant's  friends 
and  abettors,  if  he  allows  him  longer 
to  remain  seated  in  his  presence. 
The  officers  remove  him  from  his 
seat,  and  he  sits  down  on  the  ground. 
The  murderer  then  ejaculates  to 
himself,  "  Ha !  ha !  my  deeds  are 
now  safely  deposited  on  another's 
head.  I  will  go  and  sit  near  Charu- 
datta. Come,  Charudatta,  look  at 
me — confess  ;  say  honestly,  I  killed 
Vasantasena." 

"  Char.  Vile  wretch,  away.   Alas,  my 

humble  friend — 

My  good  Maitreya,  what  will  be  thy  grief 
To  hear  of  my  disgrace,  and  thine,  dear 

wife, 

The  daughter  of  a  pure  and  pious  race  ! 
Alas!  my  boy,  amidst  thy  youthful  sports, 
How  little  think'it  thou  of  thy  father's 

shame? 
Where  can  Maitreya  tarry  ?  I  had  sent 

him 

To  seek  Vasantasena,  and  restore 
The  costly  gems  her  lavish  love  bestowed 
Upon  my  child — where  can  he  thus  de- 
lay?" 

Maitreya  is  passing  the  court  gate, 
and  hearing  of  the  jeopardy  of  his 
best  friend,  rushes  in,  and  after  some 
touching  appeals  to  the  Judge  on  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  crime  by 
such  a  man,  he  strikes  Samsthanaka, 
who  had  called  him  "  a  hypocritical 
scoundrel ;"  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensues,  out  of  his  girdle  fall 
Vasantasena's  jewels  given  by  her  to 
the  little  lad  to  purchase  a  GOLDEN 
TOY- CART.  The  proof  is  complete, 
and  Charudatta  is  condemned  to 
death.  "  Let  the  ornaments  of  Va- 
santasena be  suspended  to  the  neck 
of  the  criminal — let  him  be  conduct- 
ed by  beat  of  drum  to  the  southern 
cemetery,  and  there  let  him  be  im- 
paled, that  by  the  severity  of  this 
punishment,  men  may  be  in  future 
deterred  from  the  commission  of 
such  atrocious  acts."  He  bequeaths 
his  helpless  family  to  Maitreya — 
asking  him  to  befriend  his  wife,  and 
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be  a  second  parent  to  his  child.  The  the  court  is  dissolved,  and  the 
Cliamialas— \vhosecastemakesthem  procession  is  on  its  way  to  the  ce- 
public  executioners — are  called,  raetery. 

Enter  CiiAiUJD.vTrA,  with  two  CHANDALAS  as  Executioners. 

}$l  Chan,  Out  of  the  way,  sirs,  out  of  the  way;  room  for  Charudatta,  adorned 
with  the  Karavira  garland,  and  attended  by  his  dexterous  executioners;  he  approaches 
his  end,  like  a  lamp  ill  fed  with  oil. 

Char.  Sepulchral  blossoms  decorate  my  limbs, 
Covered  with  dust,  and  watered  by  my  tears, 
And  round  me  harshly  croak  the  carrion  birds, 
Impatient  to  enjoy  their  promised  prey. 

~2d  Chan.  Out  of  the  way,  sirs,  what  do  you  stare  at  ?  a  good  man  whose  head  is 
to  be  chopped  off;  a  tree  that  gave  shelter  to  gentle  birds  to  be  cut  down. — Come 
on,  Charudatta. 

Ckaf.  Who  can  foresee  the  strange  vicissitudes 
Of  man's  sad  destiny — I  little  thought 
That  such  a  fate  would  ever  be  my  portion, 
Nor  could  have  credited  I  should  live  to  be 
Dragged  like  a  beast  to  public  sacrifice, 
Stained  with  the  ruddy  sandal  spots  and  smeared 
With  meal — a  victim  to  the  sable  goddess. 
Yet  as  I  pass  alon?,  my  fellow-citizens 
Console  me  with  their  tears,  and  execrate 
T .ie  cruel  sentence  that  awards  my  death  ; 
Unable  to  preserve  my  life,  they  pray, 
That  heaven  await  me,  and  reward  my  sufferings. 

1st  Chan.  Stand  out  of  the  way — what  crowd  you  to  see  ?  There  are  four  things 
not  to  be  looked  at.  Indra  carried  forth — the  birth  of  a  calf — the  falling  of  a  star—- 
and the  misfortune  of  a  good  man.  Look,  brother  Chinta — the  whole  city  is  under 
sentence !  What !  does  the  sky  weep,  or  the  thunderbolt  fall,  without  a  cloud  ? 

2d  Chan.  No,  brother  Goha ;  not  so :  the  shower  falls  from  yonder  cloud  of 
women — let  them  weep — their  tears  will  at  least  help  to  lay  the  dust. 
Char.  From  every  window  lovely  faces  shed 

The  kindly  drops,  and  bathe  me  with  their  tears. 

1st  Chan.  Here,  stop,  strike  the  drum,  and  cry  the  sentence — Hear  ye — Hear 
yc — Tuis  is  Charudatta,  son  of  Sagaradatfa,  son  of  Provost  Vinayadatta,  by  whom 
the  courtezan  Vasantasena  has  been  robbed  and  murdered  :  he  has  been  convicted 
and  condemned,  and  we  are  ordered  by  king  Palaka  to  put  him  to  death  :  so  will  his 
Mijesty  ever  punish  those  that  commit  such  crimes  as  both  worlds  abhor. 
Char.  Dreadful  reverse — to  hear  such  wretches  herald 
My  death,  and  blacken  thus  with  lies  my  fame : 
Not  so  my  sires — for  them  the  frequent  shout 
Has  filled  the  sacred  temple,  where  the  crowd 
Of  holy  Brahmans  to  the  Gods  proclaimed 
The  costly  rite  accomplished — and  shall  I, 
Abs,  Vasantasena,  who  have  drank 
Thy  nectared  tones,  from  lips,  whose  ruby  glow 
Disgraced  the  coral,  and  displayed  the  charms 
Of  teeth  more  pearly  than  the  moon's  chaste  light, 
Profane  my  ears  with  such  unworthy  draughts, 
Or  stain  my  enslaved  spirit  with  the  pledge 

Of  poison,  brewed  by  infamy  and  shame  ?     (Pats  his  hands  to  his  ears. ) 
I  w  Chan.  S'and  apart  there — make  way. 
Char.  My  friends  avoi.l  me  as  I  pass,  and  hiding 
Their  faces  with  their  raiment,  turn  away. 
Wuilst  fortune  smiles  we  have  no  lack  of  friends-, 
Hut  scant  their  number  in  adversity. 

1st  Chan.  The  road  is  now  tolerably  clear,  bring  along  the  culprit. 
(Behind.}  Father!  father! 
My  friend — my  friend. 

Char.  My  worthy  friends,  grant  me  this  one  indulgence. 
\st  Chan.  What,  will  you  take  any  thing  of  us? 
Chir.  Disdain  not  my  request ;  though  basely  born, 
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You  are  not  cruel,  and  a  gentle  nature 

Ranks  you  above  your  sovereign.     I  implore  you, 

By  all  your  future  hopes,  oh  !  once  permit  me 

To  view  my  son,  ere  I  depart  to  death. 

1st  Chan.  Let  him  come— Men,  stand  back,  and  let  the  child  approach— here, 
this  way. 

Enter  MAITREYA  with  ROHASENA. 

Mai.  Here  we  have  him,  boy,  once  more ;  your  dear  father,  who  was  going  to  be 
murdered. 

Boy.  Father— Father ! 

Char.  Come  hither,  my  dear  child.     (Embraces  him  and  takes  his  hands.) 

These  little  hands  will  ill  suffice  to  sprinkle 

The  last  sad  drops  upon  my  funeral  pyre- 
Scant  will  my  spirit  sip  thy  love,  and  then 

A  long  and  painful  thirst  in  heaven  succeeds. 

What  sad  memorial  shall  I  leave  thee,  boy, 

To  speak  to  thee  hereafter  of  thy  father  ? 

This  sacred  string,  whilst  yet  'tis  mine,  I  give  thee. 

The  Brahman's  proudest  decoration,  boy, 

Is  not  of  gold  nor  gems,  but  this— with  which 

He  ministers  to  sages  and  to  Gods. 

This  grace  my.  child,  when  I  shall  be  no  more.      (Takes  ojf  his  Srahmanical 
cord,  and  puts  it  round  his  son's  neck.) 

1st  Chan.  Come,  you  Charudatta,  come  along. 

2d  Chan.  More  respect,  my  master — recollect ;  by  night  or  day,  in  adversity  or 
prosperity,  worth  is  always  the  same.  Come,  sir,  complaints  are  unavailing;  fate 
holds  her  course,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  will  honour  the  moon,  when 
Rahu  has  hold  of  him. 

Roha.  Where  do  you  lead  my  father,  vile  Chandala? 
Char.  I  go  to  death,  my  child ;  the  fatal  chaplet 

Of  Karavira  hangs  around  my  neck  : 

The  stake  upon  my  shoulder  rests,  my  heart 

Is  burdened  with  despair,  as,  like  a  victim 

Dressed  for  the  sacrifice,  I  meet  my  fate. 

1st  Chan.  Harkye,  my  boy,  they  who  are  born  Chandalas  are  not  the  only  ones—- 
those whose  crimes  disgrace  their  birth  are  Chandalas  too. 
Roha.  Why,  then,  want  to  kill  my  father? 
1st  Chan.  The  king  orders  us ;  it  is  his  fault,  not  ours. 
Roha.  Take  and  kill  me ;  let  my  father  go. 
1st  Chan.  My  brave  little  fellow,  long  life  to  you. 
Char.  {Embracing  him.) 

This  is  the  truest  wealth  ;  love  equal  smiles. 

On  poor  and  rich  :  the  bosom's  precious  balm 

Is  not  the  fragrant  herb,  nor  costly  unguent — 

But  nature's  breath,  affection's  holy  perfume. 

Mai.  Come  now,  my  good  fellows,  let  my  worthy  friend  escape  :  you  only  want 
a  body — mine  is  at  your  disposal. 
Char.  Forbear — Forbear. 

1st  Clfan.  Come  on;  stand  off;  what  do  you  throng  to  see?  a  good  man  who 
has  lost  his  all,  and  fallen  into  despair,  like  a  gold  bucket  whose  rope  breaks,  and 
it  tumbles  into  the  well. 

2d  Chan.  Here  stop,  beat  the  drum,  and  proclaim  the  sentence.     (As  before.) 
Char.  This  is  the  heaviest  pang  of  all ;  to  think 

Such  bitter  fruit  attends  my  closing  life. 

And,  oh  !  what  anguish,  love,  to  hear  the  calumny 

Thus  noised  abroad,  that  thou  wast  slain  by  me.     [Exeunt. 

Samsthanaka  surveys  the  sceue  be-  ^banquet  to  the  heart.    He  is  dressed 

low  from  a  window  of  his  palace —  like  a  young  steer — and  they  are  ta- 

saying,  "  I  have  had  a  most  sump-  king  him  to  the  south."     His  solilo- 

tuous  regale  in  the  palace  here ;  rice  quy  is  broken  by  discovering  that 

with  acid  sauce,  and  meat,  and  fish,  his  slave,  who  saw  the  murder,  has 

and  vegetables,  and  sweetmeats. —  made  his  escape,  and  be  runs  after 

The  destruction  of  an  enemy  is  a  him  towards  the  station.     One  of 
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the  executioners  sees  him  coming —  of  the  excellent  Charudatta  ?"    The 

and  cries — "  Out  of  the  way  there  mob  take  part  with  the  slave — and 

— make  room — here  he  comes  like  a  Sams  than  ana   first    loudly   accuses 

mad  ox,  butting  with  the  sharp  horns  Lira  of  being  a  thief  and  a  robber, 

of  arrogance."     He  tries  to  cajole  and  then  whispers  in  his  ear  to  take 

the  slave,  but  he  won't  be  cajoled —  a  bribe  of  jewels.    The  slave  takes 

and  cries  savagely,  "  What,  air,  are  the  bracelet  and  holds  it  up — and 

you  not  satisfied  with  having  mur-  the  murderer  instantly  cries  put — 

dered  Vasantasena,  that  you  must  "  See  the  very  ornament  I  punished 

now  endeavour  to  compass  the  death  him  for  stealing ! 

1st  Chan.  It  is  very  true — and  a  scorched  slave  will  set  any  thing  on  fire. 
Stha.  Alas,  this  is  the  curse  of  slavery,  to  be  disbelieved  even  when  we  speak  the 
truth.     Worthy  Charudatta,  I  can  do  no  more.     (Falls  at  his  feet.) 
Char.  Rise,  thou  who  feelest  for  a  good  man's  fall, 

And  com'st  a  virtuous  friend  to  the  afflicted, 

Grieve  not,  thy  cares  are  vain,  whilst  destiny 

Forbids  my  liberation,  all  attempts 

Like  thine,  will  profit  nothing. 

1st  Chan.  As  your  honour  has  already  chastised  this  slave,  you  should  let  him  go. 
Sams.  Come— come.     What  is  this  delay :  why  do  you  not  despatch  this  fellow  ? 
1st  Chan.  If  you  are  in  such  haste,  sir,  you  had  better  do  it  yourself. 
Huh.  Kill  me,  and  let  my  father  live. 
Sams.  Kill  both  ;  father  and  son  perish  together. 
Char.  All  answers  to  his  wish — Return,  my  child, 

Go  to  thy  mother,  and  with  her  repair 

To  some  asylum,  where  thy  father's  fate 

Shall  leave  no  stain  on  thee — my  friend,  conduct  them 

Hence  without  delay. 

Mai.  Think  not,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  intend  to  survive  you. 
Char.  My  good  Maitreya,  the  vital  spirit  owes  not 

Obedience  to  our  mortal  will :  beware 

How  you  presume  to  cast  that  life  away  : 

It  is  not  thine  to  give,  or  to  abandon. 

Mai.  (Apart.)  It  may  not  be  right,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  live  when  he  is  gone. 
I  will  go  to  the  Brahman's  wife,  and  then  follow  my  friend.  (Aloud.)  Well,  I 
obey :  this  task  is  easy.  (Falls  at  his  feet,  and,  rising,  takes  the  child  in  his  arms.) 

Sams.  Ilola,  did  I  not  order  you  to  put  the  boy  to  death  along  with  his  father  ? 
(Charudatta  expresses  alarm.) 

1st  Chan.  We  have  no  such  orders  from  the  Rajah — away,  boy,  away.  (Forces 
off  Maitreya  and  Rohasena.)  This  is  the  third  station,  beat  the  drum,  and  proclaim 
the  sentence.  (As  before.) 

Sams.  (Apart.)     The  people  seem  to  disbelieve  the  charge.     (Aloud.)     Why, 
Charudatta,  the  townsmen  doubt  all  this  :  be  honest ;  say  at  once,  I  killed  Vasaiita- 
sena.    (Charudatta  continues  silent.)    Ho,  Chandala,  this  vile  sinner  is  dumb ;  make 
him  speak  ;  lay  your  cane  across  his  back. 
2d  Chan.  Speak,  Cbarudatta.    (Strikes  him.) 
Char.  Strike — I  fear  not  blows  :  in  sorrow  plunged, 

Think  you  such  lesser  ills  can  shake  my  bosom  ? 

Alone  I  feel  the  flame  of  men's  reports, 

The  foul  assertion  that  I  slew  my  love. 
Sams.  Confess,  confess. 

Char.  My  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  ye  know  me. 
Sams.  She  is  murdered. 
Char.  Be  it  so. 

1st  Chan.  Come — the  execution  is  your  duty. 
2d  Chan.  No — it  is  yours. 

as  long's" "l  can!'  ""  reCk°n'     (  ***  """*  }    N°W' if  U  *  "* tur"'  *  8ba11  del V  U 

2d  Chan.  Why? 

1st  Chan.  1  will  tell  you-my  father,  when  about  to  depart  to  heaven,  said  to  me 

—Son,  whenever  you  have  a  culprit  to  execute,  proceed  deliberately,  never  do  your 

ry ;  for,  perhaps,  some  worthy  character  may  purchase  the  criminal's 

l.beration;  perhaps  a  son  may  be  born  to  the  Rajtb,  and  a  general  pardon  be  pro- 
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claimed — perhaps  an  elephant  may  break  loose,  and  the  prisoner  escape  in  the  con- 
fusion — or  perhaps  a  change  of  rulers  may  take  place,  and  every  one  in  bondage  be 
set  at  large. 

Sams.  (Apart.)     A  change  of  rulers. 

1st  Chan.  Come,  let  us  finish  our  reckoning. 

Sams.  Be  quick — be  quick,  get  rid  of  your  prisoner.     (Retires.') 

1st  Cahn.  Worthy  Charudatta — we  but  discharge  our  duty — the  king  is  culpable, 
not  we,  who  must  obey  his  orders  :  consider — have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Char.    If  virtue  yet  prevail,  may  she  who  dw«lls 
Amongst  the  blest  above,  or  breathes  90  earth, 
Clear  my  fair  fame  from  the  disastrous  spots 
Unfriendly  fate,  and  man's  accusing  tongue, 
Have  fixed  upon  me — Whither  do  you  lead  me  ? 

1st  Chan.  Behold  the  place — the  southern  cemetery,  where  criminals  quickly  get 
rid  of  life ;  see  where  jackalls  feast  upon  one  half  of  the  mangled  body,  whilst  the 
other  yet  grins  ghastly  on  the  pointed  stake. 

Char.  Alas,  my  fate  !    (  Sits  down. ) 

Sams.  I  shall  not  go  till  I  have  seen  his  death.     How,  sitting  ? 

1st  Chan.  What !  are  you  afraid,  Charudatta  ? 

Char.    (Rising.)     Of  infamy  I  am,  but  not  of  death. 

1st  Chan.  Worthy. sir,  in  heaven  itself  the  sun  and  moon  are  not  free  from 
change  and  suffering;  how  should  we,  poor  weak  mortals,  hope  to  escape  them  in 
this  lower  world  ?  One  man  rises  but  to  fall,  another  falls  to  rise  again,  and  the  vesture 
of  the  carcass  is  at  one  time  laid  aside,  and  at  another  resumed; — think  of  these 
things,  and  be  firm.  This  is  the  fourth  station,  proclaim  the  sentence.  (Proclama- 
tion as  before.)" 


But  make  way  for  the  Bauddha 
Mendicant  and  the  dead-alive — the 
strangled  Vasantaseua !  She  flings 
herself  on  Charudatta's  bosom,  and 
the  executioners  stand  aghast.  The 
murderer  absconds — but  the  one  of 
those  grim  personages  says  to  the 
other,  "  Harkye,  brother,  we  were 
ordered  to  put  to  death  the  mur- 
derer of  Vasantasena — we  had  better 
then  sacure  the  Rajah's  brother-in- 
law."  The  rescued  says  to  his  de- 
liverer— 

"Behold,  my  sweet!  these  emblems  that 

so  late 
Denoted  shame  and  deatb,  shall  now 

proclaim 
A  different  tale,  and   speak  our  nuptial 

joy, 
This  crimson  vesture  be  the  bridegroom's 

garb, 
This  garland  be  the   bride's  delightful 

present ; 
And  this  brisk  drum    shall  change  its 

mournful  sounds 

To  cheerful  tones  of  marriage  celebra- 
tion." 

Loud  shouts  are  now  heard  from 
a  distance — and  cries  of  "  Victory  to 
Vrishabhaketu,  the  despoiler  of 
Daksha's  sacrifice.  Glory  to  the  six- 
faced  scatterer  of  armies,  the  foe 
of  Krauncha;  victory  to  Aryaka,  the 
subjugator  of  his  adversaries,  and 
triumphant  monarch  of  the  wide- 


spread, mountain-banner' d  earth  I" 
Servillaka,  the  night-robber,  insur- 
gent, and  patriot,  appears,  and  cries, 

"  This  hand  hath  slain  the  king,  and  on 

the  throne 

Of  Palaka  ascends  our  valiant  chief, 
Resistless  Aryaka,  in  haste  anointed." 

He  joins  hands  with  Charudatta, 
and  raises  them  to  his  forehead.  "  In 
me  behold  the  plunderer  who  forced 
his  way  into  your  mansion,  and  bore 
off  the  pledge  intrusted  to  your  care 
— I  ask  you  mercy.  To  you  who  en- 
abled the  Son  of  the  Cow-herd  to  es- 
cape from  death,  he  gives  authority 
in  Ujayin,  along  the  Veni's  borders, 
Kusavati ;" — but  another  uproar — 
"  Bring  him  along — bring  him  along 
— the  Rajah's  villanous  brother-in- 
law."  Enter  mob  dragging  along 
Samsthanaka,  with  his  arms  tied  be- 
hind his  back. 

"  Sams.  Alas,  alas — how  I  am  maltreat- 
ed :  bound  and  dragged  along  as  if  I  were 
a  restive  ass,  or  a  dog,  or  any  brute  beast. 
I  am  beset  by  the  enemies  of  the  state ; 
whom  can  I  fly  to  for  protection  ? — yes,  I 
will  have  recourse  to  him.  (Approaches 
Charudatta.)  Preserve  me.  (Falls  at 
his  feet.) 

Mob.  Let  him  alone,  Charudatta; 
leave  him  to  us,  we'll  despatch  him. . 

Sams.  O,  pray,  Charudatta,  I  am  help- 
less ;  I  hare  no  hope  but  you. 
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Char.  Banish  your  terror;  they  that 

sue  for  mercy 
Have  nothing  from  their  foes  to  dread. 

Ser.  Hence  with  the  wretch. 
Drag  him  from  Charudatta — Worthy  sir, 
Why  spare  this  villain  ? — Bind  him,  do 

you  hear, 
And  cast  him  to  the  dogs ;    saw  him 

asunder; 

Or  hoist  him  on  the  stake ; — despatch, 
away. 

Char.  Hold,  hold — may  I  be  heard  ? 

Ser.  Assuredly. 

Sams.  Most  excellent  Charudatta,  I 
have  flown  to  you  for  refuge — O  protect 
me,  spare  me  now;  I  will  never  seek 
your  harm  any  more. 

Mob.  Kill  him,  kill  him, — why  should 
such  a  wretch  be  suffered  to  live  ?  (  Fa- 
santasena  takes  the  garland  off'  Charudat- 
ta's  neck,  and  throws  it  round  Samstha- 
naka's. ) 

Sams.  Gentle  daughter  of  a  courtezan, 
have  pity  upon  me,  I  will  never  kill  you 
again :  Never,  never. 

Ser.  Give  your  commands,  sir,  that  he 
may  be  removed,  and  how  we  shall  dis- 
pose of  him  ? 

Char.  Will  you  obey  in  what  I  shall 
enjoin? 

Ser.  Be  sure  of  it. 

Char.  In  truth  ? 

Ser.  In  very  truth. 

Char.  Then  for  the  prisoner— 

Ser.  Kill  him— 

Char.  Set  him  free. 

Ser.  Why  so? 


Char.  An  humbled  foe  who  prostrate 

at  your  feet 
Solicits  quarter,  must  not  feel  your  sword. 

Ser.  Admit  tlic  law,  then  give  him  to 
the  dogs. 

Char.   Not  so. 
His  punishment  be  mercy. 

Ser.  You  move  my  wonder,  but  shall 

be  obeyed. 
What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Char.  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go. 

Ser.  He  is  at  liberty.     (Unties  him.) 

Sams.   Huzza  ! — I  am  again  alive." 

Another  cry — for  the  noble  wife 
of  Charudatta,  with  her  child  vainly 
clinging  to  her  raiment,  seeks  to  enter 
the  fatal  fire,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  weeping  crowd.  She  had 
heard  that  her  husband  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  desired  to  die 
before  him,  and  though  informed  by 
Chandanaka,  the  kind  Captain  of  the 
Watch, that  he  was  safe, "  yet  who,  in 
the  agonies  of  despair,  is  susceptible 
of  consolation  or  confidence  ?"  The 
scene  in  which  she  is  beheld  with 
Rohasena  holding  her  garment,  Mai- 
treya  and  Radanika  with  the  fire 
kindled,  is  supposed  to  be  an  inter- 
polation— but  to  conjecture  from  the 
style,  Professor  H.  Wilson  says  it  is 
still  ancient,  and  genuinely  Hindu. 
Charudatta  embraces  his  wife,  who 
turning  to  Vasantasena  says,  "  Wel- 
come, happy  sister."  The  curtain  is 
about  to  drop  on  a  happy  ending. 


Ser.  Lady  Vasantasena,  with  your  worth 

The  king  is  well  acquainted,  and  requests 

To  bold  you  as  his  kinswoman. 

Vas.  Sir,  I  am  grateful.     (  ServiUaka  throws  a  veil  over  her. ) 
Ser.  What  shall  we  do  for  this  good  mendicant  ? 
Char.  Speak,  Sramana,  your  wishes. 
Sram.  To  follow  still  the  path  I  have  selected, 

For  all  I  see  is  full  of  care  and  change. 
('.'hiir.  Since  such  is  his  resolve,  let  him  be  made 

Chief  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Bauddhas. 
Ser.  It  shall  be  so. 
Sram.  It  likes  me  well. 
Sir.  Sthavaraka  remains  to  be  rewarded. 
Char.  Let  him  be  made  a  free-man — slave  no  more. 

For  these  Chandalas  let  them  be  appointed 

Heads  of  their  tribe,  and  to  Chandanaka 

The  power  the  Rajah's  brother-in-law  abused 

To  his  own  purposes,  be  now  assigned. 
Ser.  As  you  direct  :  is  there  ought  else  ?  command. 
Char.  Naught  but  this. 

Since  Aryaka  enjoys  the  sovereign  sway, 

And  holds  me  as  his  friend — since  all  my  foes 

Are  now  destroyed,  save  one  poor  wretch  released 

To  learn  repentance  for  his  former  faults. 

Since  my  fair  fame  again  is  clear,  and  this 

Dear  girl— my  wife,  and  all  I  cherish  most, 
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.    Are  mine  once  more,  I  have  no  further  suit 
That  asks  for  your  indulgence,  and  no  wish 
That  is  not  gratified.— Fate  sports  with  life, 
And  like  a  wheel  the  whirling  world  revolves; 
Where  some  are  raised  to  affluence,  some  depressed 
In  want ;  where  some  are  borne  awhile  aloft, 
And  some  hurled  down  to  wretchedness  and  woe. 
Then  let  us  all  thus  limit  our  desires  • 
Full  uddered  be  the  kine,  the  soil  be  fertile, 
May  copious  showers  descend,  and  balmy  gales 
Breathe  health — be  every  living  thing  exempt 
From  pain — may  reverence  on  the  Brahman  wait, 
Whilst  truth  and  piety  ensure  prosperity  ; 
And  may  all  monarchs,  vigilant  and  just, 
Humble  their  foes,  and  guard  the  world  in  peace. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 


Of  a  Drama  in  Ten  Acts,  full  of 
Character  and  incident,  description 
and  reflection,  it  is  perhaps  not  pos- 
sible to  give  an  adequate  idea  in  one 
article;  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that 
our  analysis  and  extracts  will  be 
read  with  great  interest,  for  they 
give  many  animated  pictures,  not  of 
Hindu  life  alone,  but  of  human  life 
at  large,  wherever  it  breathes  and 
burns,  acts  or  suffers,  sinks  or  soars. 
It  might  be  made  an  English  play. 
But  let  it  be  as  King  Sudraka  and 
Professor  Horace  Wilson  have  made 
it.  The  Translator  has  nobly  done 
his  duty ;  and  his  volumes  are  an 
important  addition  to  Dramatic  Li- 
terature. The  strong  and  enduring 
charm  of  this  extraordinary  compo- 
sition lies  in  the  truth  of  its  moral 
sentiments — in  the  perspicacity  and 
fidelity  of  Conscience  seeing  and 
trusting  in  the  Right.  Charudatta 
is  no  perfect  character — he  had  been 
too  munificent,  else  had  he  not  been 
so  destitute ;  but  in  our  respect  and 
pity  we  can  but  gently  blame  the 
noble  prodigal.  Selfishness  we  so 
hate,  as  to  love  generosity,  even 
when  through  excess  it  becomes  a 
fault ;  and  he  who  errs  from  an  over- 
kind  disposition,  seems,  in  most 
moods  of  our  mind,  to  deserve  praise, 
not  pardon.  We  forget  his  weak- 
ness in  their  ingratitude  who  requite 
not  his  benefactions ;  and  in  his  want 
see  a  reproach.  The  state  of  society 
shewn  in  the  Drama  in  much  is 
corrupt;  but  not  rotten  at  the  heart, 
for  his  virtue  tells;  painful  as  the 
sense  of  his  poverty  is  to  himself,  it 
has  not  here  its  severest  sting — it 
does  not  "  make  him  ridiculous ;" 
the  poor  Brahman  of  the  Hindu  is 
a  more  dignified  character  than  the 


"  Poor  Gentleman"  of  the  English 
stage — for  he,  if  we  misremember 
not,  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  napless 
sables,  and  is  the  Impersonation  of  a 
Whine. 

We  need  not  say  a  single  word 
more  for  Vasantasena.  Yet  we  hope 
that  the  poor  creature  is  not  now 
excluded  from  thy  sympathies — 
Thou  who  art  pure  as  a  flower  and 
bright  as  a  star !  Alas !  think  what 
this  world  has  made  of  women  !  and 
bless  God  that  the  Christian  religion 
has  kept  thee  his  unspotted  child. 
What  if  thou  hadst  sprung  like  a  vio- 
let on  unguarded  ground,  and  hea- 
ven's dews  had  imbued  thy  leaves 
with  beauty,  while  vil«st  hands  were 
privileged  to  pluck  them,  and  no 
pale  was  there  between  them  and 
vilest  feet !  Loveiy  still  must  thou 
then  have  been — even  like  Vasan- 
tasena; but  woe  to  the  Flower  that  in 
all  its  loveliness  is  treated — like  a 
weed ! 

Maitreya  is  worthy  of  being  Cha- 
rudatta's  friend.  True,  he  is  a  Vi- 
duskaka — a  Gracioso ;  but  he  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  a  buffoon.  He 
has  humour  and  good  humour— good 
temper— good  disposition — good  na- 
ture, and  that  comes  close  upon 
being  a  good  man.  He  does  not 
spunge  on  the  bankrupt;  but  pays 
him  for  bed  and  board — both  spare 
— in  pleasantry  and  merriment, 
pitched  to  such  a  key  as  soothes  me- 
lancholy thoughts,  and  his  presence 
has  all  the  restlessness  and  animation 
of  sunshine  dancing  in  a  dark  apart- 
ment. Leave  but  a  chink,  and  it 
will  steal  in  to  gladden.  He  is  a 
laughing  philosopher.  But  believe 
it  on  our  word,  that  there  never  was 
a  laughing  philosopher  who  knew 
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not,  when  fitting,  hove  to  weep  too ; 
and  that  tears  shed  from  such  eyes 
are  touching  as  showers  in  sunshine 
that  revive  the  Spring. 

Servillaka  is  one  of  those  mixed 
characters  which,  when  naturally 
delineated,  always  please  by  the 
perpetual  appeals  they  make  to 
every  man's  own  experiences  of  his 
better  and  worser  nature.  We  are 
no  cracksmen.  Never  broke  we 
into  a  house  (outhouses,  perhaps, 
excepted)  with  felonious  intent ;  and 
never  out  of  one  without  the  own- 
er's acquiescence ;  yet  we  are  bur- 
glars in  posse,  and  cannot  regard 
Servillaka's  exploits  without  some 
sympathy,  and  much  admiration.  He 
robs  to  relieve ;  and  by  a  purloined 
casket  manumits  a  slave.  He  takes 
unlawful  liberties  with  Charudatta's 
goods  and  chattels,  that  he  may  take 
lawful  liberties  with  Madanika's  per- 
sonal charms ;  and  to  do  him  justice 
he  knows  at  the  time  that  he  is  acting 
wrong,  and  feels  it  afterwards — sin- 
cerely, as  his  conduct  proves — for  he 
is  a  trusty  and  deedful  friend  to  that 
bold  and  brawny  insurgent  the  Cow- 
herd's Son,  and  asks  Charudatta's 
forgiveness,  whom  he  has  helped  to 
bring  to  the  stake,  not  with  remorse 
only,  but  with  repentance.  He  was 
once  a  reprobate — may  he  not  now 
be  an  honest— as  assuredly  he  is  a 
brave  man  ? 

But  what  think  you  of  Sams- 
thanaka  ?  Tis  a  true  Oriental  cha- 
racter— and  painted  by  a  master's 
hand.  Only  in  the  East  can  we  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  such — a 
Prince  !  He  had  been  suffered  from 
the  cradle  to  kill  Hies — among  the 
bummers  and  blue-bottles  an  infant 
Burke.  He  had  fed  tame  spiders 
that  with  a  stamp  he  might  obliterate 
the  big  bowels.  Hence  his  lust  for 
inflicting — his  fear  of  suffering  pain. 
To  see  writhings  became  a  delight — 
to  writhe  a  horror.  Impale  that 
wretch — but  remove  the  doubled 


rose-leaf  from  my  pillow;  suffocate 
him  in  mire — but  like  flower-im- 
pregned  air  let  me  inhale  the  melted 
ruby !  "  Let  famished  nations  die 
along  the  shore" —  but  let  daintiest 
delicacies  soothe  me  into  surfeit— 
for  is  not  mine  the  palate  of  a  prince 
— and  is  not  mine  a  prince  s  sto- 
mach! In  that  word— Prince— lay 
the  evil  spell  that  transformed  man 
into  fiend— that  word  in  which  may 
lie  a  holy  charm  that  transforms  man 
into  seraph.  He  was  a  rajah's  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  not  a  brother-in- 
nature  had  he — let  us  hope — in  all 
Hindustan.  Twisted,  distorted,  de- 
formed in  his  moral  and  intellectual 
being ;  his  soul  in  the  rickets — and 
with  a  shocking  squint  Yethe  waxed 
witty  in  his  wickedness,  and  found 
fun  in  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  He  danced,  and 
sung,  and  crowned  his  head  with 
flowers,  and  believed  himself  beau- 
tiful in  women's  eyes,  and  the  se- 
ducer would  fain  too  be  a  ravisher ; 
but  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with 
murder.  Like  a  panther  that  in  do- 
mestication loses  all  his  little  cat- 
courage,  but  acquires  new  cruelty 
from  his  cowardice,  and  crouching  in 
fear  of  the  lash,  keeps  lapping  away 
at  blood.  Frivolous  in  the  midst  of 
all  enormities — his  conscience  shri- 
velled away  like  a  drunkard's  liver — 
sometimes  sized  like  a  hazel-nut, 
and  containing  but  dust.  Laughing, . 
weeping,  crying,  quaking,  fainting — 
and  all  for  his  own  miserable  self  of 
slime  in  lubrication  or  in  crust. 
Irreclaimable  to  humanity  by  rod, 
chain,  or  stake ;  and  when  pardoned 
on  the  brink  of  death,  running  away 
in  gratitude  composed  of  fear,  and 
anger,  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
same  cruelties,  like  a  mangy  mon- 
grel that  you  may  flea  alive  without 
curing  him  of  the  disease  of  worry- 
ing sheep.  A  Prince  !  an  Oriental 
Prince! 
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WERE  not  the  first  Four  Books  of 
the  Odyssey  felt  to  be  in  themselves 
a  Poem  ?  Perhaps  you  might  liken 
them  to  the  porch  of  a  palace.  We 
would  rather  liken  them  to  the  arms 
of  a  tree.  Part  only  of  the  green 
umbrage  is  visible,  but  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  belongs  to  a  noble  bole ; 
and  erelong  we  shall  behold  the 
whole  Wonder,  proportioned  in  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  nature,  with 
broad  crown  familiar  with  storms, 
yet  a  pavilion  for  the  sunshine,  and 
in  its  magnificence  rooted  among 
rocks. 

A  tender  and  profound  interest 
has  been  breathed  into  our  hearts 
in  all  that  concerns  Ithaca;  it  is 
invested  with  the  hallowed  charm 
of  Home — we  love  the  rocky  yet 
not  unfruitful  isle  as  if  it  were  our 
own  birth-place — and  the  smoke 
seems  to  ascend  from  our  own 
hearth.  In  the  mid«t  of  all  that 
trouble,  we  are  conscious  of  a  co- 
ming calm.  'Tis  a  stormy  day,  but 
not  a  cloud — we  are  assured — will 
urb  the  serenity  of  sunset.  We 
believe  the  Seer  and  the  Eagles. 
Penelope  is  no  object  of  pity  now — 
not  even  when  seen  sitting  on  the 
stairs,  stupified  into  stone  by  the 
voice  telling  her  that  her  Telema- 
chus  has  left  her  alone  in  her  wi- 
dowhood among  all  those  lawless 
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men.  For  that  doleful  and  delusive 
trance  is  succeeded  by  a  delightful 
and  faithful  Dream  ;  her  Ulysses  is 
not  dead — her  Ulysses  will  return — 
and  what  matters  transient  misery 
to  any  mortal,  when  it  purchases 
steadfast  bliss  ? 

Homer  is  fond  of  Dreams.    And 
not  one  of  them  all  is  more  appa- 
rently heart-born  than  the  Dream 
that    appears   to    Penelope  in  the 
shape  of  her  sister.    Ipthima  tells 
her  that  the  Gods  will  restore  her 
son.    "  But  what  canst  thou  tell  me 
of  Ulysses  ?"     Of  his  fate  the  phan- 
tom will  make  no  revelation.     Eus- 
tathius   says  that  if  she  had,    the 
poem  would  have  been  at  an  end. 
But  that  was  not  the  reason  of  her 
silence.      Ipthima    was     Penelope. 
Telemachus  had  left  her,  and  her 
soul  was  troubled ;     but  she  had 
seen  the  young  hero  in  his  pride, 
unappalled    by    the    Suitors,    and 
knew  that  he  had  gone  on  a  holy 
quest  to  Pylos  and  Lacedemon — to 
Nestor  and  Menelaus.     Her  heart, 
cheered  by  the  thought  in  sleep,  felt 
her  brave  boy  would  escape  the  am- 
bush.   But  Ulysses!  he  had  been 
away  from  her  for  twenty  years. 
Hope  was  almost  dead  in  her  wa- 
king— as  now  in  her  sleeping  dreams. 
Her  heart  asked  her  heart,  "Oh! 
tell  me  of  my  Lord?"  But  in  her 
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despair  there  was  no  response — and  sionate  Spirit  of  the  Sea !  What  if  she 

bhe  awoke.     Hut  she  awoke  to  joy  ;  could  see   the   Falcon  of  Alcinous 

aud  in  that  joy  no  doubt  the  wife  wafting  to  her  embrace  her  lord  the 

was  comforted  as  well  as  the  mother,  King  ?    But  love  knows  not — either 

nor  could  she  believe,  as  she  did,  in  in  its  joy  or  its  grief — what  a  day 

the  return  of  her  son,  without  some  may  bring  forth  ;  and   beautiful  is 

hope  stealing  with  the  morning  light  the  poetry  that  sings  of  the  uncer- 

ot  tin-  return  of  her  husband  !  The  tainties  of  human  life  heaving  like 

Philosophy  of  Dreams  in   Homer's  the    world    of    waves — all   settling 

poetry  is  the  Religion  of  Nature.  down  into  peace  at  last — a  gracious 

That  Dream   made  the  widow's  lull  descending  from  Heaven  at  the 

heart  sing  aloud  for  joy.     There  is  command  of  Providence, 
light  in  her  eyes,  though  still  broken         There  is  much  to  mourn  over  in 

and  dashed  with  tears.     Her  eon's  the  Greek  Mythology;  but  now  we 

heroic  piety  comforts  her — the  seer's  see  but  Love  and  Mercy ;  and  the 

prophecy   comforts  her — and  com-  Deities  assembled  on  Olympus  are 

forts  her  beyond  all  else  her  own  like 

faithful    heart      Yet    how    blind-  «<  Blesscd  an  d     h  ,ng  human  ^es." 
though  visited  by  glimpses — are  the 

eyes  of  sorrow !  How  idle  often  all         At  one  council  Minerva  had  per- 

our  holiest  tears  !  What  if  Penelope  mission  from  Jove  to  carry  comfort 

could  see  Ulysses  sitting  on  an  en-  to  Ithaca ;  and  now  at  another  Mer- 

chanted  shore,  and  forgetful  of  hea-  cury  is  sent  to  Ogygia — a  messenger 

venly  charms  weeping  for  her  sake  !  bolder  if  not  so  bright  as  Iris — and  at 

For  her  sake  struggling  with  the  tern-  the  word  of  Jove,  we  behold  him  in 

Eest  that  drives  him — homewards  !  Homer,  as  in  an  after  vision  we  be- 
wimming    towards    an    unknown  hold  him  in  Shakspeare,  "the  herald 
shore — day  and   night — all   for  her  Mercury,  new-lighted  on  a  heaven- 
sake —  and  saved  from  sinking  by  kissing  hill." 
a  talisman  given  him  by  a  compas- 

Book  v.     43—96. 

Thus  he  spake :  nor  did  the  messenger  (of  the  gods),  the  Argicide,  disobey  : 
And  then  forthwith  he  bound  on  bis  feet  beautiful  sandals, — 
Ambrosial,  golden  : — which  were- wont-to-bear  him,  whether  over  the  deep, 
Or  over  the  unlimited  earth,  along  with  the  blast  of  the  wind. 
He  took  also  his  roil,  by  which  he  lulls  the  eyes  of  men, 
Whomsoever  he  wills,  and  when  sleeping  rouses  them  up  again. 
With  this  in  his  hands  the  brave  Argicide  flew: 
And  having  alighted  on  Pieriu,  from  the  ether  he  fell  into  the  sea : 
And  over  the  waves  hastened,  like  the  bird  the  sea-mew, 
Which,  along  the  mighty  bosom  of  the  immeasurable  ocean, 
As  it  hunts  after  fishes,  oft  moists  its  wings  with  spray. 
Like  to  it  (the  sea-mew)  was  Hermes  wafted  over  the  multitudinous  waves. 
But  when  indeed  he  came  to  the  island  placed  at  a  distance, 
From  the  violet -coloured  ocean  ascending  to  the  main-land 
He  camr-on,  till  he  reached  a  spacious  cave,  in  which  the  nymph 
With-beautiful-ringlcts  dwelt :   her  he  found  within. 
A  great  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  far  the  odour 

Of  easily-cleft  cedar-wood,  and  of  incense,  spread-fragrance  throughout  the  island 
As  they  were  burning :   while  she  (the  nymph),  warbling  with  her  beautiful  voice, 
And  plying  the  loom,  was  weaving  wilh  a  golden  shuttle. 
A  wood  in-full-luxuriance  had-grown-arouod  the  cave, 
The  alder,  and  the  poplar,  and  the  sweet-smelling  cypress. 
There,  too,  the  wing-widdy-expunded  birds  nestled, 
Owls,  and  cormorants,  and  long-tongued  divers  (sea-birds) 
)f-t  he-sea,  to  which  (birds)  sea  employments  are  a  concernment. 
There  also  around  the  hollow  cave  was  extended 
A  young-luxuriant  vine  which  flourished  in  clusters. 
Four  fountains  iii-order  flowed  with  limpid  water, 

Near  to  each  other,— being  turned  one,  in  one  direction,  and  another,  in  another. 
Around  soft  meadows  of  violets,  and  of  parsley, 
Were  blooming ;  thither  even  an  Immortal,  had  he  come, 
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Would  have  admired  (if)  as  he  gazed,  and  had  been  delighted  in  his  spirit. 

And  there  standing,  the  messenger,  the  Argici<l(!,  gazed". 

But  when  he  had  admired  the  whole  in  his  heart, 

Forthwith  into  the  spacious  cavern  he  entered  :  nor  him  in  her  presence 

Did  Calypso,  the  divine  one  among  goddesses,  when  she  saw  him,  nut  recognise. 

(For  gods  are  not  unknown  to  each  other, 

The  immortals, — not  even  if  one  dwell-in  mansions  remote.) 

But  the  great-hearted  Ulysses  he  found  not  within, 

For  he  sitting  on  the  shore  was  weeping:   where  formerly  indeed  (it  was  his  wont  to 

do  so), 

Torturing  his  heart  with  tears,  and  groans,  and  griefs, 
Pouring  out  tears  (while)  he  looked  on  the  immeasurable  ocean. 
Calypso  the  divine  one  among  goddesses  questioned  Hermes, 
Having  seated  him  on  a  brilliant  shining  throne. 
"  Why,  oh  !  golden-rodded  Hermes,  hast  thou  come  to  me, 
Thou  venerable,  and  loved  (one)  ? — for  erst  thou  earnest  not  often. 
Speak  whatever  thou  hast-in-thy-mind  :  my  heart  impels  me  to  bring-it-about, 
If  I  can  indeed  bring  it  about,  and  if  it  be  practicable. 
But  follow  (me)  further-on,  that  I  may  place  before  thee  the  rites-of-hospitality." 

Thus  having  spoken,  the  goddess  placed  before  him  a  table, 
Having  filled  it  with  ambrosia,  and  mingled  the  ruddy  nectar. 
But  the  messenger  (of  gods),  the  Argicide,  drank  and  eat. 
And  when  he  had  regaled  and  refreshed  his  heart  by  eating, 
Then  indeed  did  he  answering  thus  address  her. 


This  is  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  natural  scenery  in  all  Homer. 
In  the  Iliad,  the  bard  but  illumines 
the  visual  sense  by  a  few  sunny  . 
strokes,  that  make  start  out  tree, 
glade,  or  rock.  Here  we  have  a  pic- 
ture. Say  rather  a  creation.  In  a 
moment  the  poet  evokes  the  en- 
chanted isle  out  of  the  violet-colour- 
ed ocean.  There  it  is  hanging  in  air. 
But  all  we  know  is,  that  it  is  beauti- 
ful— -for  we  are  Mercury,  and  see 
nothing  distinctly  till  we  find  our- 
selves standing  at  the  mouth  of  a 
spacious  cave.  The  light  of  a  magi- 
cal fire — the  odour  of  sacred  incense 
— the  music  of  an  immortal  voice — 
Calypso  herself  plying  the  golden 
shuttle  as  she  sings  !  All  felt  at  once 
— yet  in  loveliest  language  evolved 
in  a  series  of  words  expanding  like 
a  flower  with  all  its  bright  and 
balmy  leaves  —  an  instantaneous 
birth.  We  must  not  disturb  the 
daughter  of  Atlas — but  gaze  and 
listen — till  by  degrees  the  congenial 
beauty  of  the  place  withdraws  our 
soul  and  our  senses  from  the  tones 
and  tresses  of  the  Divine  among 
Goddesses,  and,  still  conscious  of 
her  living  enchantments,  we  are 
won  by  delight  to  survey  the  scene 
in  which  she  enjoys  her  immortal 
being,  yet  about  to  be  disturbed  by 
visitings  like  our  own  mortal  grief! 
The  scene  is  silvan.  "  A  wood  in 
full  luxuriance  had  grown  around 
the  Cave!"  One  line  gives  the 


whole  wood — another  its  composing 
trees — another  their  inhabitants — 
and  all  together  breathe  of  the  sea. 
Look  again  at  the  Cave.  The  en- 
trance is  draperied  with  green  and 
purple — for  in  such  sunny  shelter 
luxuriates  the  vine  !  The  beauty  of 
nature  is  nowhere  perfect  without 
the  pure  element  of  water  wimpling 
in  peace.  And  there  it  is — flowing 
fresh  as  flower-dews — in  mazy  er- 
ror— through  blooming  meadows — 
its  "  sweet  courses  not  hindered" — 
and  happy  to  blend  its  murmurs  with 
the  diapason  of  the  deep.  True  it  is 
that  earth  is  as  beautiful  as  heaven. 
So  felt  now  the  Argicide — "  standing 
there  till  he  had  admired  the  whole 
in  his  heart."  Beauty  begets  love  — 
and  love  admiration — and  admira- 
tion hushes  the  heart  of  Gods  and 
men  till  they  are  still  as  statues — 
and  not  till  the  passionate  trance 
subsides  can  Mercury  himself  move 
a  footstep — though  his  sandals  are 
golden  and  ambrosial,  and  bear  him 
over  earth  and  sea  like  the  breath 
of  the  wind. 

Whereabouts — in  what  latitude 
lies  Calypso's  Isle  ?  To  what  bright 
neighbourhood  of  stars  is  it  dear 
with  its  yellow  woods  ?  Of  what 
constellation  beholds  it,  during 
calm  nights,  the  image  trembling 
in  the  sky-seeming  sea  ?  The  flight 
of  Mercury  betrays  not  the  secret  of 
its  birth-place — from  Pieria's  top  he 
falls  plumb-down  upon  the  sea — 
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and  away  like  a  wild  gull  ho  scours 
— but  whether  towards  the  rising 
or  the  setting  sun,  not  a  whiepcr 
from  Homer — only  we  afterwards 
Lear  from  the  messenger  himself 
that  he  had  "  measured  a  breadth 
enormous  of  the  salt  expanse" — and 
something  very  vague  of  its  posi- 
tion on  the  watery  wilderness  may 
be  gathered  from  Calypso's  Sea- 
mans  Guide,  orally  delivered  on  his 
departure  to  Ulysses.  Tis  all  a  beau- 
tiful mystery — imagination  dreams 
a  dream — the  understanding  surren- 
ders its  privilege  of  questioning,  and 
the  heart  delighted  believes  that  all 
is  truth.  Ogygia !  A  glimpse  of  the 
spiritual  world  of  old  that  still  fluc- 
tuated waveringly  between  sense 
and  soul,  and  was  constructed  by 
poetry  of  idealized  realities,  that 
may  cease  to  be  seen  on  troubling 
of  the  ether,  but  can  never  cease  to 
be,  if  mind  be  immortal.  Ogygia! 
it  is  felt  to  be  "  self-withdrawn  into 
a  wondrous  depth"  of  seclusion  ! 
Though  "  light  the  soil  and  pure  the 
air,"  and  the  scenery  composed  of 
all  familiar  objects,  yet  is  the  region 
felt  to  be  almost  as  preternatural  as 
if  it  were  submarine — and  Calypso's 
cave  as  wondrous  as  a  Mermaid's 
grotto. 

How  very  still !  No  screen  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  but  a  few  vine- 
festoons — so,  blow  as  it  may  on  the 
main — and  all  around  the  isle,  (and  a 
storm  brought  hither  Ulysses,)  on 
the  land,  all  is  lown — merely  breath 
enough  to  keep  the  pure  air  for  ever 
pure — and  to  enable  the  leaves  to 
take  a  dance  now  and  then  upon  the 
tree-tops,  to  some  . Kolian  harp  ca- 
priciously playing  in  the  shade. 
Calypso  is  a  queen — but  she  has  no 
subjects,  only  her  attendant  nymphs 
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— and  of  them  we  see — hear  nothing 
— only  once  are  they  mentioned — 
they  are  to  us  but  mere  momentary 
shadows  passing  unheeded  along 
the  walls  of  the  cave.  There  is  no 
building  made  with  hands  anywhere 
on  all  the  isle — not  a  vestige  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  shape  of  a  rudely 
sculptured  stone.  No  roads  —  no 
pathways — no  flocks — no  herds — no 
four-footed  creatures,  either  wild  or 
tame — not  even — we  are  sorry  for 
it — a  dog.  Food  and  drink  are  set 
before  Ulysses,  such  as  are  eaten 
and  drunk  by  mortal  men — but  we 
know  not  whence  they  come — they 
seem  served  by  invisible  hands — and 
of  kitchen  or  cellar  there  is  no  High. 
A  charm  is  over  all — yet  'twould  be 
hard  to  say  by  what  spell  it  has  been 
wrought  'Tis  all  the  doing  of  the 
finest  possible  spirit  of  poetry,  that 
works  wonders  without  appearing 
to  be  at  work  at  all;  of  genius  in- 
stinctively knowing  how  far  fiction 
may  be  interfused  with  truth,  and 
within  the  domain  of  wildest  ima- 
gination be  brought  all  the  home- 
liest, and  therefore  holiest,  sympa- 
thies of  nature.  Is  it  not  so  in 
Ogygia? 

But  whose  English  is  likest  the 
Greek  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  our  own 
prose — faithful  to  the  meanings, 
if  false  to  the  measures  of  the 
words — yet  not  false  even  to  the 
measures — for  we  have  them  in  our 
heart — as  we  hope  you  have  in  yours ; 
nor  can  there  be  ever  more  now 
than  a  faint  echo  of  such  music  from 
even  the  highest  harp — humble  the 
highest  when  struck  in  rivalry  with 
Homer's — and  powerless  to  imitate 
the  gold  and  silver  of  those  heaven- 
tempered  strings. 


POPE. 

He  spoke.     The  God  who  mounts  the  winged  winds 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds, 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  main. 
He  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  soft  slumber  seals  the  wakeful  eye  : 
Then  shoots  from  heaven  to  high  Pieria's  steep, 
And  stoops  incumbent  on  the  rolling  deep. 
So  watery  fowl,  that  seek  their  fishy  food, 
'With  wings  expanded  o'er  the  foaming  flood, 
Now  sailing  smooth  the  level  surface  sweep, 
Now  dip  their  pinions  in  the  briny  deep. 
Thus  o'er  the  world  of  waters  Hermes  flew, 
Till  now  the  distant  island  rose  in  view : 
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Then,  swift  ascending  from  the.  azure  wave, 

He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave." 

Large  was  the  grot,  in  which  the  nymph  he  found 

(The  fair-hair'd  nymph  with  every  beauty  crown'd  ;) 

She  sate  and  sung  :  the  rocks  resound  her  lays  ; 

The  cave  was  brighteu'd  with  a  rising  blaze  ; 

Cedar  and  frankincense,  an  odorous  pile, 

Flam'd  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  perfum'd  the  isle ; 

While  she  with  work  and  song  the  time  divides, 

And  through  the  loom  the  golden  shuttle  guides. 

Without  the  grot  a  various  silvan  scene 

Appear'd  around,  and  groves  of  living  green  ; 

Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  play'd, 

And  nodding  cypress  form'd  a  fragrant  shade; 

On  whose  high  branches,  waving  with  the  storm, 

The  birds  of  broadest  wing  their  mansion  form, 

The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow, 

And  scream  aloft,  and  skim  the  deeps  below. 

Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen, 

With  purple' clusters  blushing  through  the  green. 

Four  limpid  fountains  from  the  clefts  distil; 

And  every  fountain  pours  a  several  ril 

In  mazy  windings  wandering  down  the 

Where  bloomy  meads  with  vivid  greens  were  crown'd, 

And  glowing  violets  threw  odours  round. 

A  scene,  where  if  a  God  should  cast  his  sight, 

A  God  might  gaze,  and  wander  with  delight ! 

Joy  touch'd  the  messenger  of  heaven  ;  he  stay'd 

Entranced,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey'd. 

Him,  entering  in  the  cave,  Calypso  knew; 

For  Powers  celestial  to  each  other's  view 

Stand  still  confest,  though  distant  far  they  lie 

To  habitants  of  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 

But  sad  Ulysses,  by  himself  apart, 

Pour'd  the  big  sorrows  of  his  swelling  heart ; 

All  on  the  lonely  shore  he  sate  to  weep, 

And  roll'd  his  eyes  around  the  restless  deep ; — 

Tow'rd  his  loved  coast  he  roll'd  his  eyes  in  vain, 

Till,  dimm'd  with  rising  grief,  they  stream'd  again. 

COWPER. 

He  ended,  nor  the  Argicide  refused, 
Messenger  of  the  skies  ;  his  sandals  fair, 
Ambrosial,  golden,  to  his  feet  he  bound, 
Which  o'er  the  moist  wave,  rapid  as  the  wind, 
Bear  him,  and  o'er  th'  illimitable  Earth  ; 
Then  took  his  rod,  with  which,  at  will,  all  eyes 
He  softly  shuts,  or  opens  them  again. 
So  arm'd,  forth  flew  the  valiant  Argicide. 
Alighting  on  Pieria,  down  he  stoop'd 
To  Ocean,  and  the  billows  lightly  skimm'd 
In  form  a  sea-mew,  such  as,  in  the  bays 
Tremendous  of  the  barren  Deep  her  food 
Seeking,  dips  oft  in  brine  her  ample  wing. 
In  such  disguise  o'er  many  a  wave  he  rode, 
But  reaching  now  that  isle  remote,  forsook 
The  azure  Deep  ;  and,  at  the  spacious  grot, 
Where  dwelt  the  amber-tressed  nymph,  arriv'd, 
Found  her  within.     A  fire  on  all  the  hearth 
Blaz'd  sprightly,  and,  afar-diffus'd,  the  scent 
Of  smooth-split  cedar  and  of  cypress- wood 
Odorous,  burning,  cheerd  the  happy  isle. 
She,  busied  at  the  loom,  and  plying  fast 
Her  golden  shuttle,  with  melodious  voice 
Sat  chanting  there  ;  a  grove  on  either  side, 
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Alder  and  poplar,  and  the  redolent  branch 
Of  cypress  hemm'U  the  dark  retreat  around. 
There  many  a  bird  of  broadest  pinion  built 
Secure  her  nest,  the  owl,  the  kite,  and  daw, 
Long-tongued,  frequenter  of  the  randy  chore*. 
A  garden-vine,  luxuriant  on  all  tides, 
Mantled  the  spacious  cavern,  cluster-hung 
Profuse  ;  four  fountains  of  serenest  lymph, 
Their  sinuous  course  pursuing  side  by  tide, 
Stray'd  all  around,  and  ev'rywhere  appcar'd 
Meadows  of  softest  verdure,  purpled  o'er 
With  violets  ;  it  was  a  scene  to  fill 

A  God  from  Heav'n  with  wonder  and  delight. 

Hermes,  Heav'n's  messenger,  admiring  stood 

That  sight,  and  having  all  survey'd,  at  length 

Enter'd  the  grotto ;  nor  the  lovely  nymph 

Him  knew  not  soon  as  seen,  for  not  unknown 

Each  to  the  other  the  Immortals  are, 

How  far  soever  sep'rate  their  abodes. 

Yet  found  he  not  within  the  mighty  chief, 

Ulysses ;  he  sat  weeping  on  the  shore, 

Forlorn ;  for  there  his  custom  was  with  groans 

Of  sad  regret  t'  afflict  his  breaking  heart, 

Looking  continual  o'er  the  barren  Deep. 

SOTHEBT. 

Nor  Hermes  disobey'd,  but  swiftly  bound 
The  ambrosial  sandals  his  fair  feet  around. 
The  golden  sandals  that  his  flight  upbear 
O'er  earth  and  ocean,  fleet  as  fleetest  air : 
Then,  took  his  wand,  of  power  at  will  to  close, 
Or  raise  the  lid  of  mortals  from  repose. 
Thus  graced,  the  god  to  high  Pieria  pasi'd, 
Thence  downward  'mid  the  main  his  body  cast, 
Swift  as  the  sea-mew,  whose  voracious  sweep 
Catches  on  flight  the  fish  that  cleaves  the  deep, 
And  dips  his  wing  in  brine  :   thus  Hermes  sped, 
Light-ruffling  as  he  skimm'd  the  ocean  bed. 
But  now,  when  reached  the  island's  distant  strand, 
The  god  ascending  fix'd  his  foot  on  land, 
Pass'd  on,  and  found  within  her  spacious  cave 
The  fair-hair'd  nymph,  the  goddess  of  the  wave : 
The  fire  wide  blazed,  and  o'er  the  isle  outspread 
Cedar  and  incense  fragrant  odours  shed. 
Bent  o'er  her  web  the  goddess  sweetly  sung, 
While  thro'  the  threads  the  golden  shuttle  rung, 
Groves  round  her  grot,  the  poplar,  alder  wreathed, 
And  as  the  cypress  waved  fresh  odours  breathed : 
Birds  of  broad  pennons  there  their  plumage  dress'd, 
The  owl,  the  hawk,  couch'd  peaceful  in  their  nest, 
And  thin-tongued  daws,  that  from  their  airy  flight 
On  the  low  margin  of  the  sea  alight. 
Round  the  dim  cave  the  vine's  lithe  tendrils  flow'd, 
And  the  ripe  grape  in  purple  clusters  glow'd  ; 
Four  fountains,  nigh  each  other,  to  and  fro 
Wreathed  their  pure  streams,  and  gush'd  with  gurgling  flow  : 
Mid  the  soft  meads  the  undying  parsley  bloom'd, 
And  the  grass  gleam'd  with  violets  illumed. 
'Twas  there,  where  gods  might  feast  the  ravish *d  sight, 
Stood  Hermes,  wrapt  in  wonder  and  delight. 
But  when  the  god  there  long  had  tranced  bis  view, 
Him,  as  he  sought  her  grot,  the  sea-nymph  knew  ; 
For  not  unknown,  tho'  distant  their  abode, 
A  god  at  once  acknowledges  a  god. 
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He  found  not  there  Ulysses :   far  apart 
Lone  on  the  beach  he  fed  with  grief  his  heart, 
Sore  groan'd,  and  gazing  on  the  boundless  deep 
Where  oft  the  wretch  had  wept,  return'd  to  weep. 

LEIGH  HUNT — (FROM   "  FOLIAGE.") 
He  said ;  and  straigh.t  the  herald  Argicide 
Beneath  his  feet  the  feathery  sandals  tied, 
Immortal,  golden,  that  his  flight  could  bear 
O'er  seas  and  lands,  like  waftage  of  the  air ; 
His  rod  too,  that  can  close  the  eyes  of  men 
In  balmy  sleep,  and  open  them  again, 
He  took,  and  holding  it  in  hand,  went  flying ; 
Till  from  Pieria's  top  the  sea  descrying, 
Down  to  it  sheer  he  dropp'd,  and  scour'd  away 
Like  the  wild  gull,  that  fishing  o'er  the  bay 
Flaps  on,  with  pinions  dipping  in  the  brine  ; 
So  went  on  the  far  sea  the  shape  divine. 
And  now  arriving  at  the  isle,  he  springs 
Oblique,  and  landing  with  subsided  wings, 
Walks  to  the  cavern  'twixt  the  tall  green  rocks, 
Where  dwelt  the  Goddess  with  the  lovely  locks. 
He  paus'd ;  and  there  came  on  him,  as  he  stood, 
A  smell  of  citron  and  of  cedar  wood, 
That  threw  a  perfume  all  about  the  isle  ; 
And  she  within  sat  spinning  all  the  while, 
And  sang  a  lovely  song,  that  made  him  hark  and  smile. 
A  silvan  nook  it  was,  grown  round  with  trees, 
Poplars,  and  elms,  and  odorous  cypresses, 
In  which  all  birds  of  ample  wing,  the  owl 
And  hawk,  had  nests,  and  broad-tongued  waterfowl. 
The  cave  in  front  was  spread  with  a  green  vine, 
Whose  dark  round  bunches  almost  burst  with  wine  ; 

And  from  four  springs,  running  a  sprightly  race 

Four  fountains,  clear  and  crisp,  refresh'd  the  place ; 

While  all  about,  a  meadowy  ground  was  seen, 

Of  violets  mingling  with  the  parsley  green  : 

So  that  a  stranger,  though  a  god  were  he, 

Might  well  admire  it,  and  stand  there  to  see  ; 

And  so  admiring,  there  stood  Mercury. 

M.  T.  CHAPMAN — (TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.) 
He  said;  nor  disobey'd  the  messenger, 
Slayer  of  Argus ;  to  his  feet  he  bound 
Sandals,  ambrosial,  beautiful,  of  gold, 
Which  ferry  him  over  the  flood,  and  o'er 
The  vast  round  earth,  quick  as  the  wind-breath  goes.; 
And  took  his  wand,  with  which  he  charms  men's  eyes, 
Whom  he  would  lull  to  sleep,  or  else  at  will 
Wakens  the  sleeping ;  having  which  he  flew. 
Standing  on  the  Pierian- top,  he  shot 
From  ether  on  the  sea,  and  skimm'd  the  wave 
Quick  as  a  sea-gull ;  which  in  the  deep  folds 
Of  the  untill'd  salt  sea-surge  hunts  for  fish, 
Dipping  his  feathers  in  the  briny  foam  ; 
Not  less  quick  o'er  the  white  wave  Hermes  rode. 
But  when  he  reach'd  the  island  far-apart, 
Forth  from  the  violet- colour 'd  deep  he  went 
On  dry  land  ;  where  dwelt  in  her  cavern'd  home 
Well-tress'd  Calypso ;  her  he  found  within. 
Blazed  on  the  hearth  a  mighty  fragrant  fire 
Of  fissile  cedar  and  of  incense- wood, 
Far  through  the  island  odorous  as  they  burn'd  ; 
And  her  sweet  voice  kept  murmuring  into  song, 
As  she  with  golden  shuttle  plied  the  web. 
All  round  the  cavern  grew  a  verdant  grore  ; 
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AUer  and  poplar,  cypress  sweet  of  smell : 

And  there  the  Lonf»wiDg'4  birds  would  couch  themselves; 

Owls,  sea-hawks,  chough*,  and  far-voiced  cormorants, 

Whose  farms  arc  on  tli<-  deep.      Anil  there  the  vine 

With  lively  Undiiis  twined  around  the  cave, 

Heavy  with  clustering  grapes.      Forth  issued  thence 

I'mir  fountains  flowing  with  a  limpid  stream, 

Their  water-courses  in  sweet  neighbourhood; 

Soft  meadows  hloom'd  around,  with  violets 

And  parsley  purfled.      There  well-pleased  might  gaze, 

Should  one  arrive,  an  Immortality  ; 

There  stood  and  gazed  Hermes  the  messenger. 

He  gazed  his  fill ;  then  went  into  the  cave. 

Nor  knew  him  not,  seeing  him  face  to  face, 

Calypso,  the  divine  of  Goddesses ; 

(For  to  Immortals  not  at  sight  unknown 

Immortals  are,  though  one  may  dwell  apart.) 

High-heart  Ulysses  found  he  not  within, 

For  he  upon  the  sea-shore  sat  and  wept ; 

Where  was  his  wont,  with  tears  and  groans  and  griefs, 

To  look  upon  the  sea,  dropping  down  tears. 

WRANGHAH. 

He  said  :  the  Argicide  obey'd ;  Alder  and  poplar  quiver'd  there, 
Fast  to  his  feet  his  sandals  made,  And  fragrant  cypress  tower'd  in  air. 
Celestial,  golden — through  the  skies  And  there  broad-pinion'd  birds  were  seen, 
With  these  o'er  lands  and  seas  he  hies,  Nesting  amid  the  foliage  green  ; 
Fleet  as  the  wind — his  rod  then  takes,  Birds,  which  the  marge  of  ocean  haunt— 
With  which  he  or  the  slumberer  wakes,  Gull,  prating  daw,  and  cormorant; 
Or  at  his  will  with  slumber  seals  And  there,  the  deep  mouth  of  the  cave 
The  wakeful.      So  prepared,  he  wheels  Fringing,  the  cluster'd  vine-boughs  wave. 
On  pinion  strong  his  airy  flight,  Sprung  from  near  sources,  bright  and  gay 
Descends  upon  Pieria's  height;  Four  limpid  fountains  urge  their  way, 
Thence  towering,  o'er  the  billows  sweeps:  Divergent,  o'er  the  parsley'd  mead, 
As  sen  bird  in  vast  ocean's  deeps  Where  the  sweet  violet  droops  its  head- 
Dips  oft  its  wing  in  quest  of  prey —  A  scene,  should  Gods  survey  the  sight, 
So  skimm'd  the  God  the  salt  sea-spray.  E'en  Gods  might  gaze  on  with  delight ! 

Soon  as  he  rcach'd  the  distant  isk,  Raptured  stood  Hermes  and  amazed, 

Lighting  he  paced  the  beach  awhile  ;  And  long  and  fondly  round  him  gazed  ; 

Till  to  a  spacious  cave  he  came,  The  cave  then  cnter'd.    Straight  her  guest 

Where  sate  within  a  bright-tress' d  dame:  Calypso  knew — for  Gods  confest 

IHa/.ed  on  the  hearth  a  cedar  pile,  Are  known  of  Gods,  though  sunder'd  wide 

And  woods  high-scented,  o'er  the  isle  In  distant  mansions  they  abide. 
Diffusing  odours  far  and  wide  :  But  no  Ulysses  was  within — 

She  still  her  golden  shuttle  plied,  On  the  lone  shore,  his  sorrow's  scene, 

And  sang  the  while  a  witching  lay,  His  longing  eyes  he  frequent  threw 

As  'mid  the  threads  her  fingers  play.  O'er  the  wild  ocean  tossing  blue, 

Around,  thick  groves  their  summer-dress  With  many  a  tear  and  deep-drawn  sigh 

Wore  in  luxuriant  loveliness —  Heaved  to  the  thought  of  days  gone  by  ! 

GEORGE  DRAKE— (KIRKTHOB.PE.) 
Hermes  obey'd  :  then  bound  the  herald  fleet 
The  ambrosial  golden  sandals  on  his  feet; 
With  these  he  rushes  like  a  blast  of  wind, 
And  leaves  the  ocean — leaves  the  land  behind. 
He  grasp'd  the  wand — with  which  in  slumber  deep 
Of  whom  he  will,  he  bids  the  troubles  sleep; 
Again  the  potent  rod  if  he  should  wave, 
Dispels  the  slumber  which  before  it  gave. 
Bold  Argiphontes,  brandishing  this  wand, 
Pursued  his  easy  flight  o'er  sea  and  land. 
At  length  he  gain'd  Pieria's  rugged  steep, 
Then  stoop'd  his  headlong  passage  to  the  deep  : 
Lightly  he  skimm'd — as  when  the  wild  sea-mew, 
Dipping  his  lusty  wing  in  briny  dew, 
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Pursues  his  fishy  prey  with  rapid  glance 
O'er  the  rough  hosom  of  the  vast  expanse  : 
Like  him  his  wings  in  ocean  Hermes  laves, 
And  rides  like  him  in  triumph  o'er  the  waves. 
But  where  the  lonely  isle  its  shore  extends, 
From  the  blue  waters  he  the  path  ascends  : 
He  came  to  where  the  spacious  grotto  shovv'd 
The  fair-hair'd  goddess"  beautiful  abode. 
Within  she  sat — before  her  clear  and  bright 
The  Mazing  cedar  pour'd  its  fragrant  light; 
And  as  the  slender  fagots  cheer'd  the  gloom, 
Rich  incense  rose,  and  delicate  perfume ; 
The  golden  shuttle  ran  the  weft  along  ; 
She  cheer'd  the  labour  with  her  sweet-toned  song. 
In  verdant  harmony  around  the  cave 
Poplar,  and  alder,  and  sweet  cypress  wave ; 
Here  broad-wing'd  birds  erect  their  airy  nest, 
Owls,  and  sea-hawks,  and  croaking  ravens  rest; 
All  of  that  strong-plum'd  tribe  here  safely  sleep 
Who  hunt  their  prey  across  the  stormy  deep. 
Thick  o'er  the  front  was  spread  a  shady  vine, 
Rich  in  rife  clusters  of  the  promised  wine. 
Four  founts  in  order  gush'd  with  crystal  clear, 
Turn'd  to  each  other,  and  each  other  near ; 
Meadows  enamell'd  with  sweet  flowers  of  spring, 
Eternal  verdure  o'er  the  landscape  fling. 
A  deity  might  bend  his  downward  flight, 
View  the  rich  scene — and  view  it  with  delight. 
The  herald-god  in  admiration  stay'd 
His  hasty  course  :  till  all  its  charm  survey'd, 
The  grot  he  enters  : — him  at  earliest  view, 
Fairest  of  goddesses,  Calypso,  knew  ; 
For  should  their  dwelling  e'en  be  far  and  lone, 
To  each  immortal  are  the  immortals  known. 
But  there  was  not  Ulysses  : — on  the  strand 
He  mourns  in  solitude  his  native  land  ; 
With  sighs  and  groans  and  choking  griefs  his  heart 
Pants  from  this  sweet  imprisonment  to  part. 
O'er  the  wide  sea  his  longing  gaze  he  threw, 
Till  rising  tears  bedim  the  hopekss  view., 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

The  messenger  of  gods,  the  Argicide, 
Obey'd,  and  on  his  feet  the  sandals  tied, 
Sandals  of  gold,  ambrosial,  useful  these 
To  waft  him  swiftly  as  the  winged  breeze 
Across  the  boundless  earth,  or  the  far-rolling  seas. 
That  rod,  wherewith  he  lulls  the  eyes  of  men, 
And  as  he  lists,  from  sleep  can  rouse  again — 
Great  Hermes  seized  : — down  to  Pieria's  steep, 
Thence,  sheer  through  air,  he  plunged  upon  the  deep, 
Whose  waves  he  skimm'd  along, — (like  the  sea-mew 
That  doth  o'er  ocean's  lap  the  fish  pursue, 
And  dips  his  closely-feather'd  wings  in  spray) — 
Thus  o'er  the  numerous  waves,  great  Hermes  sped  his  way. 
The  violet-colour'd  sea  he  leaves  for  land, 
Since  the  sequester'd  isle  is  now  at  hand, 
Straight  to  the  mainland,  and  the  cavern  borne 
Where  dwells  the  nymph  whom  lovely  locks  adorn. 
Within  the  cave  a  blazing  hearth  he  found, 
Diffusing  heat  and  fragrance  all  around, 
By  fissile  cedar,  and  rich  incense  fed, 
Which  o'er  the  isle  refreshing  odours  shed. 
Plying  the  loom  she  trills  her  warbling  song, 
While  the  gold  shuttle  swiftly  shoots  along. 
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With  thicket  overgrown  the  cavern  stood, 

Embowered  in  verdure  of  the  stateliest  wood  : 

The  alder  and  the  poplar  spread  their  leaves, 

And  cypress  there  its  splry  umbrage  weaves. 

Thither  the  long-tongued  cormorants  repair, 

And  wide-wing'd  birds  delight  to  nestle  there  : 

There,  too,  the  owl  and  hawk  their  revels  keep, 

And  every  bird  that  loves  the  stormy  deep. 

And  there  a  young,  luxuriant  vine  outspreads 

Its  mantling  shade,  and  glowing  clusters  sheds. 

Four  neighbouring  fountains,  each  the  gurgling  source 

Of  limpid  waters,  roll  their  separate  course. 

And  all  around  the  downy  meads  are  seen 

The  soft  blue  violet  and  the  parsley  green. 

Oh  !  had  a  god  but  only  lighted  there, 

Enraptured  had  he  viewed  a  scene  BO  fair  ! 

There  Hermes  gazed  upon  the  wondrous  sight, 

Feasting  his  soul  on  beauty  and  delight,—- 

Then  sought  the  cave  ;— which  not  unknown  he  trode, 

Divine  Calypso  saw,  and  knew  the  god  : 

For  not  unknown,  though  far  apart  they  dwell, 

Are  gods  to  gods,  they  know  each  other  well. 

Ulysses,  the  great-hearted,  was  not  there ; 

For  to  the  beach  he  would  full  oft  repair, 

There  seated  would  he  gaze,  with  streaming  eye*, 

Wasting  away  his  soul  in  groans  and  sighs. 

"  Why,  Hermes,"  said  Calypso  the  divine, 

While  on  a  seat  she  bade  the  god  recline  ; 

"  Why,  Hermes,  famous  for  the  golden  rod, 

Thou  much  beloved,  thou  much  respected  god, 

Why  this  unwonted  visit  ?   Speak  thy  mind, 

If  mine  the  power, — to  that  am  I  inclined  ; 

But  first  our  hospitable  rites  be  shared." 

Thus  spoke  the  goddess,  and  the  feast  prepared  ; 

Ambrosia,  food  of  gods,  was  now  served  up, 

And  blushing  nectar  sparkled  in  the  cup, 

Of  which  he  eat  and  drank  till  satisfied,— 

The  messenger  of  gods, — the  Argicide. 

Pope's  version  is  on  the  whole  afine  in  the  rapid  original.  He  spoils,  by 
one — and  perhaps  may  please  you  confusion,  the  cave.  He  had  no 
more  than  any  of,  or  all  the  others —  right  all  at  once  to  say  that  Calypso 
and  if  so,  we  shall  not  find  fault  with  "sate  and  sung" — no  right  to  say 
your  taste.  But  why  should  he  be  per-  "the  rocks  resound  her  lays;" 
petually  improving  on  Homer?  He  for  Homer  merely  says,  "  her 
substitutes  "  pinions"  for  "  sandals"  he  found  within,"  and  mentions 
— omits  "  ambrosial"— calls  Mer-  the  fire  and  the  incense,  before  he 
cury,  which  Homer  does  not,  "  the  speaks  of  her  song  and  her  golden 
God,  who  mounts  the  winged  winds,"  shuttle — while  Pope  tells  us  over 
— and  says,  without  authority  from  again  that  the  nymph  sang — and  in 
Homer,  that  the  pinions  "  high  words  all  unlike  the  simple  Greek, 
through  fields  of  air  his  flight  BUS-  His  mind  could  not  have  been  pos- 
tain" — the  very  flight  described  sessed  by  the  passage ;  if  it  had,  he 
being  chiefly  along  the  level  of  the  could  not  have  helped  giving  it  in 
sea.  The  next  four  lines  are  good  the  order  of  Homer — which  is  that 
in  themselves,  but  not  Homeric;  and  of  nature.  "  Without  the  grot  a 
the  four  following  them  bad,  and  various  silvan  scene"  is  a  good  line, 
most  unhomeric — the  change  of  "a  but  Homer  does  not  say  at  first  that 
sea-fowl"  into  "  watery  fowl,"  in  the  it  was  "  various  " — he  tells  us  that 
plural,  destroying  the  individuality  immediately  afterwards,  as  the  wood 
of  the  image — to  say  nothing  of  the  brightens  before  his  eyes;  nor  does 
needless  epithets  and  the  verbiage  Homer  say  that  the  alders  and  pop- 
that  deaden  the  apt  simile  so  lively  lars  "ever  quivering  played;"  but 
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Pope  wished  to  show  his  knowledge 
— not  very  recondite — of  the  habits 
of  those  trees.  Neither  does  Homer 
say  ,the  cypresses  "  nodded  " — nor 
that  their  high  branches  were  "  wa- 
ving to  the  storm."  All  was  then 
still — nor  was  it  possible  for  Mer- 
cury to  think  of  a  storm  in  such 
perfect  peace.  Pope  is  here  most 
impertinent.  "  Their  mansion  form" 
is  absurdly  pompous  ;  and  he  would 
fain  be  more  picturesque  with  his 
"scream  aloft"  than  the  Prince  of 
Painters.  What  immediately  fol- 
lows is  better — but  in  nothing  very 
felicitous ;  and  the  translator  en- 
tirely mistakes  the  meaning  of  the 
line  about  the  gods  always  knowing 
one  another ;  yet  so  pleasant  to  the 
ear  is  something  sonorous,  and  to 
the  eye  something  splendid,  that  we 
cannot  help  more  than  liking — ab- 
solutely loving  this  version — with 
its  manifold  defects  and  vices— and 
hope  that  all  good  critics  will  par- 
don our  bad  taste  for  sake  of  our  ex- 
cellent judgment.  "  Pope  is  always 
so  correct — so  elegant — so  polish- 
ed !"  quoth  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  Elegant  and  polished  he 
may  be — for  these  are  epithets  we 
do  not  pretend  precisely  to  under- 
stand— but  here  he  is  very  incor- 
rect, whether  you  look  to  the  pas- 
sage as  a  translation,  or  as  a  descrip- 
tion. He  had  not  a  steady  vision  of 
the  scene — and  dealt  with  words 
rather  than  things — as  have  done  al- 
most all  his  admirers,  proud  as  they 
have  ever  been  of  their  knowledge 
and  love  of  reality  and  truth. 

In  Cowper  we  see  so  little  to  ob- 
ject to  that  we  give  his  version  our 
unqualified  praise.  How  could  such 
a  passage  be  translated  in  aught 
amiss  by  the  author  of  the  Task  ? 
He  wanted  nor  force  nor  fire  ;  but 
here  nor  force  nor  fire  were  needed  ; 
only  a  fine  sense  of  beauty,  and  a 
command  of  fitting  words,  and  both 
are  here  conspicuous — to  our  eyes 
and  those  of  Allan  Cunningham. 

Sotheby's  version,  with  much  of 
the  musical  flow  of  Pope's,  has  much 
of  the  vivid  precision  of  Cowper' s ; 
yet  cannot  be  said  to  unite  the  beau- 
ties of  both,  for  it  wants  ease,  and 
some  sacrifices  are  made  to  rhyme. 
The  repetition  of  the  word  "  san- 
dals" is  heavy,  where  all  should 
have  been  light  as  air;  "his fair  feet 
around  "  is  positively  bad  j  "  the  lid 
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of  mortals  "  not  good ;  "  voracious 
sweep"  we  do  not  like;  and  it  is  a 
strange  nominative  to  "dip  his  wing 
in  brine."  Calypso  was  not  a  "  god- 
dess of  the  wave."  "  O'er  the  isle 
outspread"  is  awkwardly  placed,  and 
does  not  clearly  apply  to  the  odours. 
Sotheby  makes  the  cypress  "  wave," 
as  Pope  made  it  "  nod."  "  Feast 
the  ravished  sight"  is  all  unlike 
Homer;  and  "tranced  his  view"  is 
not  English.  The  lines  move  lan- 
guidly in  couplets ;  and  the  whole 
wants  fusion.  Sotheby  manifestly 
had  the  scene  more  steadily  and  dis- 
tinctly before  his  eyes  than  Pope  ; 
but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently inspired  with  an  emotion 
of  beauty,  and  therefore  failed  fully 
to  express  the  spirit  of  the  scene—- 
though, where  there  are  so  many  fine 
touches,  it  would  be  wrong  to  call 
his  version  a  failure. 

Leigh  Hunt's  version  is  far  superior 
to  Pope's  and  Sotheby's ;  and  we  feel 
inclined  to  prefer  it  even  to  Cow- 
per's.  It  is  so  very  vivid.  The  put- 
ting on  of  the  sandals  is  admirable ; 
and  nothing  can  be  happier  than 
"like  waftage  of  the  air."  The  power 
of  Mercury's  rod  is  expressed  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  Homer ;  and  "  hold- 
ing it  in  hand,  went  flying"  is  itself 
a  picture.  Every  word  he  uses 
about  the  sea-bird  is  as  good  as  can 
be ;  and  the  imagination  is  delighted, 
as  the  simile  has  done  its  duty,  with 
the  sudden  restoration  of  the  God- 
head— 

"  So  went  on  the  far  sea  the  shape 
divine." 

"  Springs  oblique,"  though  not  in 
the  original,  is  more  than  pardon- 
able, it  is  so  very  picturesque  ;  so 
is  "  landing  with  subsided  wings ;" 
and  so  is  the  walking  "  'twixtthe  tall 
green  rocks."  Mr  Hunt  has  a  vision 
given  him  by  Homer,  and  so  delight- 
ed is  he  with  it  that  he  does  not  he- 
sitate to  express  more  than  the  ma- 
gician did  in  words,  not  more  than 
the  scene  contained  of  various  en- 
chantment. "  He  paused  "  is  deep- 
ly felt,  and  the  effect  on  the  Godhead 
of  all  he  saw,  and  breathed,  and 
heard — only  we  miss  the  Fire.  The 
Goddess,  too,  is  spinning,  instead  of 
weaving — so  there  is  no  golden  shut- 
tle— yet  to  spin  is  the  work  of  an 
enchantress.  "  That  made  him  hark 
and  smile"  is  good  in  itself;  but, 
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though  simple,  it  is  rather  quaint — 
and  hardly  the  simplicity  of  Homer. 
"  A  silvan  nook  it  was,  grown  round 
with  trees,"  is  nearly  equal  to  our 
own  prose — and  we  like  much  the 
mention  of  the  trees  and  the  birds. 
"  Almost  burst  with  wine,"  is,  we 
think,  rather  too  much  intensified  ; 
and  we  were  going  to  say  that  Ca- 
lypso never  drank  wine — only  nec- 
tar ;  but  then  she  gave  wine  to 
Ulysses — so  we  shall  not  quarrel 
with  Mr  Hunt  about  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  which  were  certainly  as  pur- 
ple as  purple  could  be — and  perhaps 
their  colour  would  not  have  looked 
so  beautiful,  but  for  the  thought 
of  "  wine,  generous  wine" — sorrow- 
soother  and  joy-brightener  —  and, 
therefore,  let  it  bedew  the  cheeks  of 
Calypso's  cave.  Begin  well — and 
you  are  almost  sure  to  end  well ; 
and  in  none  of  the  other  versions  do 
we  feel  so  pleasantly,  as  in  this  one, 
the  contrast  between  the  motion  of 
Mercury  and  his  rest — between  the 
haste  with  which  he  ties  on  his  san- 
dals, is  off  and  away,  and  the  still- 
ness of  admiration  in  which  he  stands 
— for  a  while  forgetful  of  his  mission 
— ere  he  can  break  away  from  all 
that  beauty,  and  enter  the  care. 

Wrangham,  who  has  translated 
so  many  of  the  finest  things  of  anti- 
quity into  so  many  measures,  has 
chosen  to  try  here  the  octosyllabic 
— and  we  feel  as  if  we  were  read- 
ing one  of  the  most  picturesque  pas- 
sages in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Not 
a  single  touch  in  the  original  has  he 
omitted  —  not  a  single  additional 
•  touch  has  he  dreamt  of  giving;  the 
diction  is  simple,  yet  rich — and  how 
that  may  be,  you  know  right  well,  if 
ever  you  saw  Calypso's  hair;  and 
though  on  the  first  reading  we  con- 
fess the  music  in  lines  of  such  nar- 
row compass  came  somewhat  mono- 
tonously on  our  ear  after  that  of  the 
Greek  hexameters,  yet  there  was  on 
a  second  and  third  recitation,  a 
sweetness  in  it  entirely  accordant 
with  the  serenity  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed, and  the  charming  ease  of 
the  style,  gives  it  perhaps  more 
than  any  of  the  other  versions — ex- 
cept Mr  Hunt's — the  look  and  air  of 
an  original  composition. 

Compare  Drake  with  Sotheby,  and 
Drake  shines.  But  then  our  esteemed 
contributor  had  his  choice — though 
we  suggested  it  to  him— of  his  own 
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passngo — whilo  Sothoby  has  accom- 
plished both  epics.  Compare  him 
with  Popi; — and  bating  th«  true 
dazzle  and  the  false  glitter  of  that 
most  melodious  master,  he  shines 
no  less;  and  in  good  truth  his  ver- 
sion is  at  once  vigorous  and  graceful 
as  the  best  among  them  all. 

Mr  Chapman's  style  is  a  bold  one — 
he  grapples  fearlessly  with  Homer — 
and  when  Greek  meets  Greek,  tough 
is  the  tug  of  peace.  We  are  think- 
ing now  of  his  versions  of  some 
other  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  re- 
markable for  their  strength  and  strict- 
ness, and  for  which  we  are  truly 
sorry  we  have  not  room  ;  but  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  this  specimen  of 
his  blank  verse — though  it  might 
have  been  more  harmonious — be 
not  equal  to  Cowper.  But  we—- 
perhaps you  too — are  getting  weary 
of  our  criticisms — and  therefore 
leave  you  all — classical  readers — 
to  compare  the  various  versions  for 
yourselves — not  overlooking  Hay's. 
Indeed,  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
overlooked  ;  and  we  have  placed  it 
last — because  perhaps  on  the  whole 
best  of  all ; — for  while  inferior  to  none 
of  them  in  particular  touches — ex- 
cept perhaps  Mr  Hunt's— and  to  none 
in  ease — except  perhaps  Wrang- 
ham's — the  spirit  of  the  original  is, 
we  think,  more  uniformly  sustained 
than  in  any  one  of  the  others — and 
fewer  expressions  to  be  found  in  it 
that  are  not  equivalent  with  the 
Greek — and  as  far  as  English  can  be 
so — without  violence  done  to  its 
genius — Homeric. 

Alas  for  poor  Calypso!  Her  eight 
years  dream  of  love  is  broken  by  that 
cruel  rod — and  she  must  part  for. 
evermore  with  her  Ulysses.  The 
Argicide  delivers  the  command  of 
Jove,  and  "  at  the  sound  she  shud- 
der'd."  How  tender — how  passion- 
ate her  complaints  of  the  injustice 
of  the  heavenly  Gods !  So  when  the 
rosy-palmed  Aurora  chose  a  mortal 
husband — Orion — they  could  find  no 
rest,  even  in  their  blest  abodes,  till 
pierced  by  Diana's  shafts  in  Ortygia 
he  died!  So  when  Ceres  infolded 
young  lasion  in  her  arms  "  in  a  thrice 
laboured  fallow,"  yielding  to  soft  de- 
sires, Jove  slew  with  his  bolts  her 
paramour  that  dared  aspire  to  that 
divine  embrace.  And  now  ye  envy 
Calypso  her  husband,  whom  she 
saved  from  the  sea,  "  But  no  ship—. 
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no  sailors — have  I  wherewith  to  send 
him  home — yet  yield  must  I  to  the 
sovereign  will  of  Jove."  Hermes 
counsels  instant  submission,  for  fear 
of  the  fiery  wrath  of  Heaven,  and 
vanishes.  Alas  for  poor  Calypso ! 
Penelope  herself  might  well  forgive, 
and  almost  pity  her  now — for  the 
Divine  among  Goddesses  is  about  to 
be  deserted — the  immortal  nymph  of 
the  lovely  locks  has  all  this  while 
been  but  Ulysses'  paramour,  imposed 
upon  him  by  shipwreck — but  the 
daughter  of  Icarius,  she,  twenty  years 
ago,  was  his  bride — and  is  still  his 
wife — and  she  is  the  mother  of  his 
Telemachus — and  she  will  yet  clasp 
him  to  her  faithful  bosom — and  when 
she  dies,  she  will  be  buried  where 
his  body  may  be  laid  by  her  side,  in 
that  still  inland  region  fated  to  be 
their  final  resting  -  place,  beyond 
reach  of  the  murmur  of  his  old  ene- 
my the  Sea ! 

The  God  is  gone — and  Calypso 
will  seek  Ulysses  sole-sitting  on  the 
shore.  The  God  is  gone — but  how 
changed  now  to  her  is  all  the  isle ! 
But  her  extreme  passion  of  grief  dies 
away — for  such  cannot  abide  against 
the  known  will  of  Jove,  "  in  mortal 
or  immortal  minds."  She  no  longer 
deludes  herself  with  the  vain  belief 
that  she  it  was  who  saved  the  ship- 
wrecked ;  that  sophistry  of  love  will 
not  avail  her  now;  and  now  that 
she  has  been  commanded  to  let  him 
go,  she  behaves  with  the  dignity  of 
a  divine  nature,  and  her  face  begins 
to  wear  its  wonted  serenity  of  smiles. 
She  had  loved  the  Sea  Eagle,  and 
cherished  him  in  her  bosom  as  if  he 
had  been  a  soft-plumed  Bird  of 
Calm — but  long  has  the  ungrateful 
been  aweary  even  of  that  spicy  nest. 
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She  had  nothing  to  reproach  herself 
with  in  loving  Ulysses.  The  uncon- 
quered  in  war — the  matchless  ia 
wisdom — the  fertile  in  genius — the 
poet  who  could  rehearse  so  elo- 
quently all  the  disastrous  chances 
that  his  youth  had  suffered — the  man 
who  could  patiently  endure  all  that 
Heaven  could  inflict — except  end- 
less separation  from  home  and  kin- 
dred— wife  and  son — and,  longing 
for  them  far  away,  loathed  the  prof- 
fered boon  of  immortal  life !  And 
can  it  be  that  Ulysses  never  loved 
her — that  he  had  never  been  happy 
in  her  arms  ?  Aye  he  had  loved  Ca- 
lypso— he  loves  her  still — and  will 
for  ever  love  her — for  no  vile  cup  of 
enchantments  had  she  like  Circe — 
and  though  her  songs  were  almost 
sweet,  no  malice  was  in  their  music 
as  in  the  singing  of  the  Sirens.  But 
in  the  core  of  his  human  heart  lay  a 
whole  world  of  sweet  remembrances 
that  could  never  die — that  could  not 
be  charmed  into  oblivious  sleep  even 
if  a  lullaby  were  sung  by  a  voice 
divine.  The  love  of  glory  may  leave 
his  great  heart,  and  Ulysses  care  not 
though  he  die  without  his  fame.  The 
love  of  pleasure  charms  no  mdre — 
and  passion  palls  now — pure  as  it 
ever  breathed  from  that  celestial 
bosom.  But  the  love  of  home  is  the 
concentrated  love  of  life — and  were 
he  to  bleed  to  death,  the  rocks  of 
Ithaca  would  reel  before  his  dying 
eyes,  and  the  last  image  that  seemed 
steadfast  before  their  last  dim  gaze, 
would  be  the  faded  or  unfaded  face 
of  his  Penelope  bent  down  to  kiss 
him — the  sound  sweetest  to  him  in 
death,  the  Spartan  accent  still  hang, 
ing  on  her  lips  as  she  bade  an  ever- 
lasting farewell  to  her  Ulysses ! 


Thus  having  spoken,  the  mighty  Argicide  departed. 

But  the  venerable  Nymph  to  the  great-hearted  Ulysses 

Went,  when  she  had  heard  the  behests  of  Jove. 

Him  she  found  sitting  on  the  shore  ;  and  never  were  his  eyes 

Wiped-dry  from  tears:   and  his  sweet  life  was  melting-down 

While-he-wept  for  his  return  (home ;) — for  no  longer  did  the  Nymph  delight  him. 

During  the  night  indeed  he  slept  from  necessity 

In  the  hollow  cave, — he  unwilling,  with  her  willing: 

But  during  the  day  sitting  on  the  rocks  and  the  shore, 

In  tears  and  groans  and  griefs  wasting-away  his  own  soul, 

He  gazed-upon  the  immeasurable  deep,— -dropping  tears. 

Standing  near  him  the  divine  one  among  goddesses  addressed  him  : 

"  Ill-fated  one,  no  longer  weep  here,  nor  let  thy  life 
Be-wasted-away  :  for  now  most  willingly  will-I-seml-thee  forth. 
But  come,  having  cut  long  planks,  fit  with  the  steel 
A  broad  skiff:  but  make  on  it  a  close-compacted  deck 
( Rising)  high,  so  that  it  may  carry  thee  through  the  gloomy  sea, 
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Moreover,  corn,  and  water,  and  ruddy  wine 

Tliat-ijladdeiis-tlie-soiil,  \vill-I-jiut-oii-board,  —  \vhichmay-ward-off  hunger  from  thce  : 

And  with  vrHtmriits  will  I  clothe  thee  :   and  wind  will  I  send  thee  on  the  stern  (of 


That  in  perfect  safety  them  niayst  reach  thy  father  land, 

If  indeed  the  gods  will  it  so  —  who  dwell  in  the  wide  heavens, 

Who  are  more  powerful  than  I  am  hoth  in  devising  and  judging." 

Thus  she  spake  :  but  the  much-enduring  god-like  Ulysses  shuddered, 
And  addressing  her,  uttered  these  winged  words. 

"  Something  different  from  a  dismissing  art  thou  plotting,  oh  !  goddess, 
In  exhorting  me  to  cross  the  great  abyss  of  the  sea  in  a  skiff, 
(An  abyss)  tremendous  and  difficult,  —  which  not  the  ships,  equally-flanked, 
(And)  swift-sailing,  can  pass,  (though)  exulting  in  the  blasts  of  Jove. 
Nor  would  I,  unpermitted  by  thee,  go-on-board  a  skiff, 
Unjess  thou  dare  indeed,  goddess,  to  swear  a  mighty  oath, 
Not  to  plot  against  me  any  evil  affliction." 

Thus  he  spuke:   and  Calypso,  the  divine  one  among  goddesses,  laughed, 
And  with  her  hand  stroked  him,  and  spoke  and  addressed  him  : 

"  Thou  art  indeed  an  incorrigible  one,  and  art  knowing  not  uninstructedly  : 
What  a  speech  is  this  which  thou  hast  presumed  to  premise  ? 
Be  conscious  of  this  Earth,  and  wide  lofty  Heaven, 
And  the  water  of  Styx  gliding  below,—  (and  this  the  greatest, 
And  most  solemn  oath  is  to  the  blessed  gods,)— 
That  I  will  not  plot  against  thee  any  evil  affliction. 
But  what  I  think,  and  what  I  advise,  that  for  my 
Self  would  I  counsel—  if  such  a  necessity  should  beset  me. 
My  purpose  is  honourable,  nor  in  me 
Is  there  a  heart  of-steel  in  my  breast,  but  (one)  of-compassion." 

Thus  having  spoken,  the  divine  one  among  goddesses  led  the  way 
Swiftly  :   and  he  then  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  goddess. 
They  came  to  the  hollow  cave  —  the  goddess  and  the  man  : 
And  there  he  seated-himself  on  the  seat  from  which  had  arisen 
Hermes:   and  before  him  the  nymph  placed  every  kind  of  food 
Fit-  for-  eating  and  drinking,  —  such  as  mortal  men  eat. 
And  she  sat  over-against  the  god-like  Ulysses, 
And  to  her  her  maidens  served-up  ambrosia  and  nectar. 
And  they  stretched-forth  their  bands  to  the  good-things  lying  ready. 
But  when  they  were  satisfied  with  food  and  drink, 
With  these  words  Calypso,  the  divine  one  among  goddesses,  began  : 

"  God-born  son-of  Laertes,  fertile-in-expedients,  Ulysses, 
Is  it  thus  that  homeward  to  thy  father-land 

Forthwith  thou  wishest  to  go?  nevertheless  mayst  thou  be  happy. 
If  indeed  thou  knewest  in  thy  mind,  how  many  it  is  thy  fate 
To  go-through  of  calamities,  before  tbou  canst  reach  thy  father-land, 
Here  wouldst  thou  remain  and  keep  to  this  home, 
And  immortal  shouldst  thou  be  :  how  much  soever  longing  to  see 
Thy  wife,  —  for  whom  thou  yearnest  dally. 
Assuredly  not  inferior  to  her  I  boast  in  being, 

Nor  in  person,  nor  in  disposition  ;  —  since  by  no  means  is  it  beseeming 
That  mortal-women  should  vie  with  immortal,  either  in  person  or  beauty." 

Her  Ulysses,  fertile-in-expedients,  answering  addressed  : 
"  Venerable  goddess,  be  not  angry  with  me  in  this  matter,  for  I  myself  know 
All  this  well,  that  the  discreet  Penelope 

Is  inferior  (to  thee)  in  appearance,  and  stature,  and  to  look  upon  : 
But  if  any  one  of  the  gods  should  destroy  me  on  the  wine-faced  sea, 
I  will  endure  it,  —  having  in  my  breast  a  grief-suffering  heart. 
For  much  already  have  I  borne,  and  much  have  I  endured, 
From  the  waves  and  war  ;  and  to  those  evils  let  this  too  be  added." 

Thus  he  spake  :   and  down  went  the  sun,  and  darkness  came. 
And  they  two  having  come  to  a  retired-part  of  the  hollowed  cave 
Were  entranced  in  love.    ^^ 

Homer  has  placed  before  us  his  the  solitarj  sea-shore  —  and  we  know 
two  greatest  heroes  consuming  their  not  which  of  the  pictures  is  the  more 
hearts,  in  uncompanioned  passion,  on  affecting  to  the  imagination  and  the 
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heart.  Achilles  is  possessed  with 
wrath,  Ulysses  with  sorrow;  and 
both  alike  feed  their  sufferings  on 
the  hollow-sounding  deep.  The  son 
of  Peleus  desires  that  the  sea  shall 
sympathize  with  his  rage  in  gloomy 
hearings  and  fierce  dashings  con- 
genial with  the  tumult  of  his  own 
insulted  and  scornful  spirit.  He 
loves  the  breakers  on  the  rocks — 
the  din  and  the  foam — and  his 
thoughts,  like  winds  let  loose, "  tem- 
pest the  ocean."  He  flings  himself 
upon  the  beach,  and  writhes  in  con- 
vulsions that  transfigure  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  sons  of  men  into  a 
terrible  demon.  In  that  dreadful 
trance  he  would  fain  see  the  whole 
Grecian  host  strewed  along  the 
plain, 

"  Like  ocean  .weeds  heap'd  on  the  surf- 
beaten  shore," — • 

trodden  like  sand  and  sheila  under 
the  feet  of  Hector  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  sally  from  Ilion  of  all  the 
Trojan  Power.  Ulysses — he  rushes 
not  in  madness  to  the  lonesome 
shore — there  long  has  it  been  his 
wont  to  sit  motionless  as  the  stones 
that  surround  him — quiet  at  times 
even  as  the  sea-bivd  afloat  in  the 
sunny  calm.  But  "  never  were  his 
eyes  wiped  dry  from  tears."  "  In 
tears,  and  groans,  and  griefs  wasting 
away  his  own  soul !"  And  this  is 
the  much-enduring  hero — ashamed 
not  to  weep  like  a  woman  or  a  child 
— all  his  patience — all  his  fortitude 
— all  his  pride  utterly  overcome — 
humiliated  into  an  abject  wretch  by 
the  weary  weight  of  endless  expa- 
triation !  He  heeds  not  whether  the 
sea  be  hushed  or  howling ;  the  calm 
to  him  is  as  impassable  as  the  storm ; 
the  ripplings  on  the  yellow  sand  to 
him  are  all  one  with  the  billows  bro- 
ken on  the  black  rocks — for  he  feels 
in  them  alike  his  perpetual  impri- 
sonment— and  as  he  "  gazes  on  the 
immeasurable  deep,"  he  knows  that 
Fate  has  commanded  Nature  to  de- 
stroy all  hope — because  all  possibi- 
lity of  his  ever  seeing  Ithaca  any 
more !  He  does  not  ascend  a  watch- 
tower  on  the  cliffs,  to  look  from  morn 
to  night  for  some  glancing  sail.  For 
he  knows  that  that  sea  is  shipless — 
that  the  echoes  of  that  isle  shall 
never  be  awakened  by  the  clank  of 
VOL.  xxxv,  NO,  ccxvin. 


oars.  The  Isle  of  Secrecy — untrod- 
den since  the  birth  of  Time  by  any 
human  foot  but  his  own  —  undis- 
coverable — and  incommunicable  to 
all  that  die.  From  his  dungeon  of 
stone  the  prisoner  may  be  brought 
into  the  blinding  light  of  day,  and 
again  guess  that  the  trouble  on  his 
brain  is  shot  from  the  sun ;  but  from 
these  beautiful  groves,  and  violet- 
coveredmeadows,and  rills  of  amber, 
never  shall  Ulysses  be  rescued — nor 
from  the  nightly  pressure  of  that 
loveliest  but  most  cruel  breast. 

All  this,  and  a  million  times  more, 
is  contained  in  a  few  lines  of  Homer. 
But  when  was  ever  misery  just  ?  Ca- 
lypso is  not  the  cruel  one  he  thinks — 
and  at  this  moment  is  at  his  side — 
"  Ill-fated  one  !  no  longer  weep !" 
Was  it  unnatural  for  her — Goddess 
though  she  were — to  desire  his  stay 
as  passionately  through  all  her  being 
as  he  desired  his  return  ?  Never  had 
she  loved  mortal  or  immortal  but 
Ulysses — and  in  him  was  all  the 
bliss  of  the  undying  one.  Of  her 
own  free  will  she  will  let  him  go ! 
Not  a  word  does  she  say  of  Mercury 
or  of  Jove.  From  her  own  exceed- 
ing love  she  will  make  the  sacrifice 
— send  him  away  for  ever  and  ever 
far  beyond  the  seas— and  left  all 
to  herself  and  her  immortality,  to 
her  golden  shuttle  never  will  she 
sing  again. 

Ulysses  is  still  Ulysses — and  sus- 
pects some  love-wile — but  the  oath 
by  the  Awful  River  opens  his  heart 
to  the  truth — and  following  the  gra- 
cious Goddess  to  the  Cave,  behold 
him  sitting  on  the  seat  from  which 
Mercury  had  arisen — more  beautiful 
in  Calypso's  eyes  than  the  messen- 
gei\of  heaven.  No  transports  agitate 
him — he  falls  into  no  ecstasy — in 
thanksgiving  he  embraces  not  her 
feet — he  is  unable  as  yet  to  compre- 
hend the  extent  of  his  own  happi- 
ness— the  burden  he  had  borne  for 
so  many  years  is  taken  off — and  yet 
he  bounds  not  up  into  the  air  of  joy 
— he  eats  and  drinks  like  a  man  to 
whom  nothing  of  great  good  or  great 
evil  had  befallen — he  calmly  con- 
fesses that  his  Penelope  is  in  no- 
thing to  be  compared  with  Ca- 
lypso—that much  he  has  yet  to 
suffer,  he  doubts  not,  ere  he  see 
home — if  ever  indeed  home  he  shall 
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see — if  death  be  bis  doom,  he  will 
accept  death — and  now  that  "  the 
sun  haa  gone  down  and  darkness 
com*',"  he  accompanies  Calypso  to 
their  inner  chamber — and  there, 

"  side  by  side 

Reposed,   they  took   their  amorous  de- 
light." 

And  five  farewell  nights  have  they 
to  pass  together  in  that  Care.  Four 
days,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  must 
Ulysses — girding  his  loins — and  ba- 
ring hia  arms — restored  to  all  their 
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majestic  muscular  masses  of  indo- 
mitable power — be  at  work  in  the 
woods.  Calypso  does  not  by  incan- 
tation or  wave  of  hand  bring  a  boat, 
with  oars  and  sails,  to  the  beach,  that 
Ulysses  may  step  in — the  hero  "  fer- 
tile in  expedients"  must  construct 
his  own  vessel — and  she  only  furnish- 
es him  with  implements — whence 
brought  or  wrought  by  whom  he 
asks  not,  as  he  receives  them  from 
her  beautiful  hands — for  wondrous 
were  the  powers  of  the  daughter  of 
Atlas. 


M.  T.  CHAPMAN,  (TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.) 
But  when  the  rosy-fingered  Queen  uprose, 
Light-flowered  Aurora,  mother  of  the  dawn, 
Mis  tunic  and  bis  vest  Ulysses  donned ; 
Her  full  white-tissue  rohe  the  Nymph  put  on, 
Of  texture  thin,  and  rich  embroidery, 
And  fastened  round  her  glittering  golden  zone, 
Then  get  her  head-dress  on.     Now  to  dismiss 
High-heart  Ulysses  she  addressed  herself. 
A  brazen  axe,  well-fitting  to  the  hand, 
And  double-edged,  (of  the  wild-olive  made 
Its  handle,)  gave  she  him ;  also  an  adze 
Well-polished ;  to  the  green  end  of  the  Isle 
Then  led  the  way,  where  grew  the  tallest  treei ; 
Alder  and  poplar,  and  heaven-kissing  fir 
There  grew,  close-grained,  and  of  a  hard  dry  core, 
Which  would  swim  lightly  for  him  on  the  wave  : 
But  when  she  shewed  him  where  the  tall  trees  grew, 
Back  to  her  home  Calypso  went  her  way. 


"  Back  to  her  home  Calypso  went 
her  way."  How  full  of  nature  that 
one  line !  She  could  not  bear  to 
see  him  at  work — felling  the  very 
trees  under  whose  shade  they  two 
had  so  often  sat— that  they  might 
bear  him  away  for  ever  1  She 
did  not,  like  Miranda  with  her 
Ferdinand,  assist  in  carrying  the 
logs ;  for  this  was  no  romantic  love- 
toil,  the  mere  mimicry  of  a  worky- 
day,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  life-long 
happiness ;  the  sound  of  every 
stroke  that  cut  into  the  heart  of  the 
tottering  tree,  smote  her  heart  too 
till  it  ached;  and  dismal  to  her 
was  each  crash  among  the  brush- 
wood, as  alder,  poplar,  or  fir,  "  went 
to  the  earth.''  It  would  have  looked 
very  pretty,  had  she  brought  her  web 
In  its  frame  to  the  forest,  and  all  the 
while  kept  plying  her  golden  shuttle 
and  singing  a  low  sweet  song.  Had 
Ulysses  been  her  husband  she  would 
have  done  so — she  would  have  been 
with  him  at  his  work,  just  like  the 
wife  of  a  forester  in  the  woods  of  our 


own  world — for  in  the  boat  then 
growing  into  shape,  the  wedded 
might  go  out  by  themselves  to  sea 
with  their  fishing-nets,  or  to  take  their 
pastime  on  the  waves.  As  it  was, 
they  were  better  apart — yet  Calypso 
came  to  him  again  as  soon  as  she 
knew  twenty  trees  had  fallen — but 
how  often  she  came  and  went,  and 
how  long  at  each  time  she  staid  du- 
ring those  four  trying  days,  is  not 
written  in  Homer.  But  it  ia  written 
in  Homer  how  the  King  of  Ithaca, 
like  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was  a  master 
shipwright — and  the  building  of  the 
Float  is  described  with  the  spirit  of 
a  Symonda.  Homer  would  have 
made  an  excellent  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy.  Ulysses  is  himself  again — and 
we  can  hardly  credit  that  he  is  the 
same  weeping,  groaning,  despairing, 
and  wasting-away  wretch  whom  but 
yesterday  we  saw  sitting  on  the  shore. 
He  has  not  only  built,  but  launch- 
ed, ballasted,  masted  and  rigged  the 
Calypso ;  and  though  she  might  have 
looked  a  little  queer  at  Cowes,  a 
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craft  less  crank  never  glanced  with 
her  clean-cut  spritsail  along  the 
moonlit  Mediterranean  sea. 

There  is  no  description  of  the  part- 
ing of  Ulysses  and  Calypso.  If  you 
wish  for  a  parting — read  that  of 
Hector  and  Andromache.  What 
pathos  is  flung  back  on  that  beauti- 
ful scene  of  love  and  sorrow  by  the 
shrieks  from  the  city-walls,  when 
the  wife  falls  down  as  one  dead  at 
sight  of  her  husband's  body  in  that 
gory  whirlwind,  and  again  by  the 
lamentations  of  all  Troy  going  forth 
to  meet  the  hero  lying  in  the  com- 
posure of  his  glory  in  his  old  father's 
chariot.  But  here  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  any  big  grief.  If  "  some 
natural  tears  she  shed,"  Calypso 
"  wiped  them  soon,"  —  and  high- 
heart  Ulysses  was  not  the  man  to 
behave  at  that  hour  with  insince- 
rity— with  hypocrisy — to  her  who 
had  admitted  him  to  a  celestial  bed. 

"He  finish'd  all  his  work  on  the  fourth 

day; 

And  on  the  fifth,  Calypso,  nymph  divine, 
Dismiss'd  him  from  her  Isle,  but  laved 

him  first, 

And  clothed  him  in  sweet-scented  gar- 
ments new. 
Two  skins  the  Goddess  also   placed  on 

board, 
One  charged  with  crimson   wine,    and 

ampler  one 

With  water ;  nor  a  bag  with  food  replete 
Forgot,  nutritious,  grateful  to  the  taste; 
And  yet,  her  latest  gift,  a  gentle  gale, 
And  manageable,  which  Ulysses  spread, 
Exulting,  all  his  canvass  to  receive." 

Ogygia,  with  all  its  woods,  soon 
sinks  into  the  sea — but  as  he  sits  at 
the  helm,  think  not  that  Ulysses  for- 
gets Calypso.  Homer  it  was  who 
made  her  immortal — for  true  it  is 
that  such  heavenly  sweetness,  gen- 
tleness, tenderness,  and  loveliness, 
shall  never  die.  Strange  had  been 
that  seclusion — and  though  we  can- 
not reveal  it  all — profound  is  its 
meaning  in  this  moral  song.  Eight 
years  out  of  the  ten  since  Troy  was 
fired  had  the  hero  been  lost  to  all 
the  duties  of  life.  All  that  long 
term— passive  ;  worst  trial  of  all  to 
such  a  man  endowed  with  powers 
of  mind  so  transcendent — the  ac- 
tive, restless,  ingenious,  energetic, 
sagacious,  life-studying,  world- 
knowing,  eloquent  and  wise  Ulysses, 
doomed  so  long  to  pine  away,  for 
ever  idly  gazing  011  the  barren  deep. 
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The  nobility  of  his  nature  had  been 
there  his  curse.  Human  life,  with  all 
its  woes  and  all  its  troubles,  is  made 
dearer  to  us  who  read,  seeing  how 
far  dearer  it  was  to  him  than  the 
love-soothed  stillness  of  promised 
immortality,  hearing  him  sighing  for 
sickness,  decay,  death,  and  burial  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  native  earth 
— for  what  else  sighed  he  for  I — not 
for  joy — not  for  bliss — not  for  trans- 
port— but  for  return  to  Ithaca — if 
it  were  but  to  see  his  wife  and  son. 
— and  then  to  lay  him  down  and 
die !  For  seventeen  days  and 
nights  sleep  never  sealed  his  eyes — 
and  still  he  steered  obedient  to 
the  advice  of  the  wise  daughter  of 
Atlas.  Intent  he  watched  the  watery 
Pleiades — Bootes  slow  to  set — the 
Bear,  called  else  the  Wain,  which, 
circling  ever  there,  looks  towards 
Orion,  and  of  all  these  luminaries 
alone  never  partakes  of  the  ocean- 
baths.  That  constellation  the  Goddess 
bade  him  keep  for  ever  on  his  left ; 
and  on  the  eighteenth  day — as  it  ia 
finely  said  in  Mr  Chapman's  MS. 

"  In  the  distance  loom'd 
The  skyey-cloud-like   mountains  of  the 

land 

Of  the  Phseacians,  where  it  nearest  was, 
And  like  a  bull's  hide  look'd  on  the  dark 

sea." 

The  good  Homer — it  has  been  said 
by  high  authority — sometimes  nods 
— dormitat ;  that  is,  grows  drowsy 
— forgets  himself —  and  maunders 
in  his  doze.  We  say — never.  Not 
Horace — we  hope — but  critics  who 
thought  themselves  Horatian — have 
instanced  this  eighteen  days  un- 
interrupted wakefulness  of  Ulys- 
ses as  a  proof  that  the  Bard  himself 
had  been  taking  a  pretty  long  nap. 
Ulysses  kept  the  Calypso  full  by  a 
touch  of  his  little  finger — for  the 
wind  was  on  her  quarter — and  blew 
steady  as  between  the  tropics.  He 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink — and  as 
Helen  drugged  the  bowl  to  Telema- 
chus  and  Pisistratus,  that  no  feverish 
dreams  might  disturb  their  sleep  be- 
neath the  porch  of  the  palace,  so  may- 
hap did  Calypso  infuse  into  that 
wine-skin  a  few  wakeful  drops  that 
kept  the  large  eyes  of  her  mariner, 
as  he  sat  in  the  stern-sheets,  unwink« 
ing  as  the  starp.  We  knew  a  girl, 
eight  years  old,  who  lived  for  eigh- 
teen days  without  shelter  or  suste- 
nance, but  from  bushes  and  berries 
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— on  a  Highland  moor,  in  the  wet, 
and  wild,  and  chill  month  of  Septem- 
ber. That  is  more  than  Homer  says 
of  Ulysses.  As  to  sleep — a  man 
with  the  ophthalmia  will  lie  broad 
awake  with  his  large  scarlet  eyea 
sticking  out  of  his  head — experto 
crede — all  spring.  Ulysses  was  in  a 
burning  fever — in  Nostalgia — and  all 
the  world  knows  that  Nostalgia  mur- 
ders sleep.  Well  for  him  that  he 
escaped  calenture  —  for  then  the 
waves  would  have  seemed  the  green 
hills  of  Ithaca,  and  he  would  have 
leaped  overboard  to  kiss  his  imagi- 
nary father-land.  But  perhaps,  after 
all,  he  did  sometimes  sleep — with- 
out himself  knowing  he  did  so  any 
more  than  Homer.  A  strange  dim 
slumbrous  influence — sleep-and-no- 
sleep — yet  neither  feverish  nor  un- 
refreshing  —  comes  and  goes  over 
the  brain  of  the  solitary  student — 
whether  in  a  close  cell  poring  on  his 
books— or  in  an  open  boat  perusing 
the  stars.  At  sea,  'tis  as  if  a  mist  for 
a  few  minutes  or  moments  shrouded 
the  Bear — or  as  if  the  wing  of  some 
bird  kept  wavering  between  the 
eyes  of  the  watcher  and  the  Wain. 
In  such  slumber — if  it  indeed  inva- 
ded the  dragon  eyes  of  Laertiades — 
never  did  the  Calypso  either  fall  off 
or  run  up  into  the  wind — for  if  a 
man  can  walk,  and  ride,  and  play  the 
fiddle  sleeping — so  can  he  steer — 
unless  he  be  a  great  hulking  land- 
lubber, or  a  horse-marine. 

But  Neptune,  "  traversing,  on  his 
return  from  Ethiopia's  sous,  the 
mountain  heights  of  Solyme,"  espies 
the  Calypso  "  as  she  were  dancing 
home !"  and  shaking  his  brows  at 
the  slayer  of  Polyphemus,  he 

"  call'd 
Storms  from  all  quarters,  covering  earth 

and  sea 
With  blackest  clouds,  and  night  rush'd 

down  from  heaven." 

She  is  driven  wild  about  the  deep, 
as  Boreas  drives  over  the  autumnal 
plain  a  mass  of  matted  thorns.  As 
if  in  sport,  the  South  gives  her  to  the 
North,  and  the  West  receives  her  like 
a  play  thing  from  the  East — and  then 
all  at  once — as  when  the  tempest  fall- 
ing on  a  heap  of  stubble  disperses 
every  way  the  arid  straws — asunder 
fly  all  her  timbers  ! — And  lo  !  Ulys- 
ses, bestriding  a  plank,  "  oars  it  on- 
ward with  his  feet  as  he  had  urged 
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a  horse."  Then,  binding  on  the  gir- 
dle he  had  given  him  a  tew  minutes 
ago  in  his  jeopardy  by  the  merciful 
sea-nymph  Leucothea — once  a  mor- 
tal— and  who  assured  him  that  long 
as  he  wore  it  he  should  not  perish — 
he  "  prone  into  the  sea,  with  wide- 
spread palms  prepared  for  swim- 
ming, fell." 

We  have  ourselves  been  ship- 
wrecked in  a  small  way  on  salt- 
water, and  boat- wrecked  in  a  smaller 
on  fresh  water,  and  we  know  of  no 
description  of  a  struggle  of  the  sort 
at  all  comparable  in  power  and 
truth  to  this  in  the  Odyssey.  The 
escape  is  prodigious — but  surely  not 
therefore  incredible — and  the  swim- 
mer Ulysses. 

"  Two  nights  of  terror  and  two  dread- 
ful days 
Bewilder'd  in  the  deep !" 

To  have  made  that  nothing  miracu- 
lous— though  it  would  still  have  been 
wonderful — all  that  was  wanting  was 
— a  plank  or  an  oar.  In  a  cork- 
jacket  a  man  may  float  till  he  dies  of 
inanition.  Ulysses  had  Leucothea's 
life-preserver,  the  most  poetical  ever 
worn — and  Minerva  bade  the  billows 
subside  before  him — and  Boreas  blew 
him  drifting  on  towards  the  Phsea- 
cian  land.  He  was  saved  by  his  own 
vast  strength  and  magnanimous  spi- 
rit, encouraged  and  assisted  by  sea- 
nymph,  and  heavenly  Goddess,  and 
the  will  of  Jove.  If  such  a  struggle 
and  such  an  escape  be  not  within 
the  rightful  use  of  imagination  in 
"  a^wild  and  wondrous  tale,"  then  let 
poets  write  of  ponds  and  pits,  and 
not  of  the  Sea.  Nay,  they  had  bet- 
ter keep  to  land-carriage,  and  take 
care  not  to  exaggerate  the  speed  of 
a  Comet  on  a  railway,  or  its  burden 
of  cotton  bales.  The  desperate  and 
often-baffled  attempts  of  Ulysses  to 
effect  a  landing  are  all  so  naturally 
and  variously  and  minutely  descri- 
bed— wiih  absolutely  no  exaggera- 
tion at  all — that  we  forget  the  super- 
natural aid  that  had  hitherto  borne 
him  up — andnow  see  merelyanable- 
bodied  seaman,  sole  survivor  of  a 
wreck,  saving  himself  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  great  presence  of  mind, 
strength,  and  skill,  in  spite  of  surf 
and  rock — and  soon  as  he  crawls 
ashore,  laying  himself  down  —  as 
does  Ulysses — on  some  rushes  grow- 
ing by— and  passionately,  and  grate- 
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fully,  and  piously  "  kissing  the  life- 
giving  Earth." 

Numb  and  naked — lying  on  ooze 
among  rushes — perhaps  in  the  haunts 
of  wild  beasts —  on  an  unknown 
coast — what  a  contrast  is  his  con- 
dition to  what  it  was  within  that 
quiet  cave  on  Calypso's  bosom  !  But 
he  rues  not  the  hour  he  left  that 
repose — he  was  prepared  to  suffer — 
and  seeks  the  shelter  of  a  wood  near 
the  river,  up  whose  mouth  he  had 
swum  —  and  creeps  into  a  close 
covert  formed  by  two  olive-trees. 

"  A  covert  which   nor  rough  winds 

blowing  moist 
Could  penetrate,  nor  could  the  noon-day 

sun 
Smite  through  it,  or  unceasing  showers 

pervade, 
So  thick  a  roof  the    ample  branches 

form'd, 

Close  interwoven  ;  under  these  the  chief 
Retiring,  with  industrious  hands  amass'd 
An  ample  couch,  for  fallen  leaves  he 

found 

Abundant  there,  such  store  as  had  suf- 
ficed 
Two  travellers  or    three  for  covering 

warm, 
Though  winter's  roughest  blast  had  raged 

the  while. 
That  bed  with  joy  the  suffering  chief  re- 

nown'd 

Contemplated,  and  occupying  soon 
The   middle  space,   heap'd   higher  still 

the  leaves. 
As  when  some  swain  hath  hidden  deep 

his  torch 

Beneath   the  embers,  at  the  verge  ex- 
treme 
Of  all  his  farm,  where,  having  neighbours 

none, 

He  saves  a  seed  or  two  of  future  flame 
Alive,  doom'd  else  to  fetch  it  from  afar — 
So  with  dry  leaves  Ulysses  overspread 
His  body,  on  whose  eyes  Minerva  poured 
The  balm  of  sleep,  and  eager  to  restore 
His  wasted  strength  soon  closed  their 

weary  lids." 

And  there,  coiled  up  like  some  ani- 
mal of  the  wood — beneath  a  huge 
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heap  of  leaves — lies  Ulysses— chief 
of  all  the  chiefs  of  Ithaca — of  old 
chosen  companion  of  the  King  of 
Men — and  in  front  of  Troy — with 
his  wiles  and  his  valour — in  power 
of  destruction  second  but  to  Achil- 
les ! 

There  let  the  magnanimous  sleep 
— while  we  with  Minerva  glide  into 
the  sumptuous  chamber  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  in  the  palace  where  King 
Alcinous  reigns — the  divine  Nausi- 
caa.  She  is  smiling  in  her  sleep — for 
she  is  dreaming  of  her  nuptials.  Her 
dearest  companion  seems  to  say 
— "  Awake !  awake !  Nausicaa !  Oh  ! 
wherefore  hath  thy  mother  born  a 
child  so  negligent!  Up, up — andaway 
with  us  all  to  the  fountains — where 
midst  of  merry-making  we  shall 
cleanse  thy  robes  and  garments  all — 
for  the  days  of  thy  virginity  are  num- 
bered. Awake  !  awake !  the  prime  of 
the,  land  have  long  been  wooing  Nau- 
sicaa to  become  a  bride  !"  Appa- 
relled is  she — quickly  as  a  rose-tree 
seems  apparelled  by  the  dawn ;  and 
meeting  her  father  on  his  way  to 
council,  asks  if  he  will  lend  her  for 
a  day  the  use  of  mules  and  a  car- 
riage to  convey  his  wardrobe,  and 
that  of  her  brothers,  to  the  sea-side 
Fountains  ?  "  Welcome  art  thou  to 
mules  and  carriage — or  to  aught  else 
thou  choosest  to  ask  " — replies  her 
father,  who  sees  through  the  lids  of 
his  Nausicaa's  eyes,  too  transparent 
to  hide  the  truth  that  comes  in  inno- 
cent revelation  from  her  heart.  As 
is  the  king  of  a  land,  so  are  his  peo- 
ple— and  these  few  words  dispose  us 
kindly  towards  the  Phseacians.  The 
tempest-tost — we  now  know — has 
fallen  neither  among  savages  nor 
barbarians  ;  and  his  sleep  next  night 
will  not — we  are  assured — be  among 
withered  leaves,  between  two  olive- 
trees,  in  a  wood — but  perhaps  among 
soft  folds  of  purple,  on  a  sculptured 
couch,  beneath  the  portico  of  a  pa. 
lace. 


Thus  having  spoken,  he  gave  orders  to  the  slaves,  and  they  obeyed, 

They,  on  the  one  hand,  the  well-wheeled  mule-drawn  car  outside 

Were-preparing,  and  they  brought  out  the  mules,  and  joked  them  to  the  vehicle. 

But  the  virgin,  on  the  other,  from  her  chamber  was  bringing  beautiful  vestments, 

And  placed  them  on  the  well-polished  car : 

And  her  mother  put-up  in  a  chest  desire- gratifying  eatables 

Of-every-kind,  and  in  (it)  she  placed  kitchen  (4<=0,  and  wine  she  poured 

In  a  bottle  of-goat-skin ;  and  the  maiden  mounted  the  car. 

(  2  he  mother)  also  gave,  in  a  golden  cruet,  moist  oil, 
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In  order  that  the  (the  maiden)  might-anoint-herself  together  with  her  attendant  wo- 
men. 

She  seized  the  lash  and  the  shining  reins, 

And  lashed  (the  mules')  to  hurry  (them  on;)  and  there  was  a  creaking  sound  from  the 
mules, 

For  unceasingly  they  were  straining-onward;  and  carrying-forward  the  vestments, 
and  (the  maiden)  herself, 

Not  alone,  for  along  with  her  verily  went  her  other  attendants. 
But  when  they  came  to  the  very-limpid  current  of  the  river, 

Where  there  were  perennial  washing-tanks,  and  much  water 

Beautiful  from-under-onward-flowed,  excellently  (adapted)  to  purify  what- is- foul, 

There  they  indeed  from  the  car  the  mule*  first  unyoked,* 

And  drove  them  near  the  eddying  stream 

To  eat  honey-sweet  couch-grass :  while  they  (the  maidens)  from  the  car 

With  their  hands  took  the  vestments,  and  bore  them  into  the  dark  water. 

And  forthwith  challenging  to  a  contest,  they  tramped  them  in  tanks. 

But  when  they  had  washed  them,  and  purified  them  from  all  filth, 

Forthwith  they  spread-them-out  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  where  especially 

The  ocean  laved  the  pebbles  on  the  main-land. 

And  having  bathed  and  anointed  themselves  with  rich  oil, 

They  then  took  dinner  by  the  banks  of  the  river. 

And  they  waited  while  their  clothes  were-being-dried  by  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
But  when  the  maid-servants,  and  herself  (the  princess),  were  satisfied  with  food, 

They  fell-a-playing  at  ball,  having  hud-aside  their  head-gear. 

And  to  them  the  beautiful-armed  Nausicaa  began  a  song  : 

As  when  Diana  delighting-in-arrows  bounds  along  a  mountain, 

Or  along  the  extremely-steep  Taygetus,  or  Erymanthus, 

Gladdentng-herself  with  (m  the  pursuit  of)  boars,  and  swift  stags, 

And  along  with  her  the  Nymphs,  the  daughters  of  the  JEgis-bearing  Jove, 

The  rural  (goddesses)  sport, — and  Latona  exults  in  her  soul: 

And  above  them  all  bears  her  head  and  front, 

And  is  easily  distinguished-beyond  (ail),  and  all  are  beautiful, 

In   like   manner  was   the  unsubdued   (unmarried)   virgin  (Nausicaa)  pre-eminent 
among  her  attendant  maidens. 

Beautiful  was  the  Isle  of  Secrecy        What  a  Scotch  picture  !    Perhaps 

— and  beautiful,  singing  at  her  web  to  us  therefore  is  it  so  pleasant  to 

among  the  incense  of  the  cedar-fire,  look  upon — for  change  that  virgin 

its  immortal  Queen.  But  more  touch-  into  one  of  humbler  rank  and  with 

ing  far  to  our  human  heart,  the  sight  a  homelier  name — and  let  the  place 

of  those  virgins  at  their  playful  em-  be 

ployment  among  the  silver  springs  "  A  flowrie  howm  between  twa  verdant 
— nor,  wild  as  it  was,  had  Calypso's  braes, 

Toice  such  perfect  sweetness  as  hers  Where  lasses  use  to  wash  and  spread 
who  now  leads  in  their  sport  the  their  claes," 

choral  song.  A  Princess — the  daugh-  and  lo  !  we  are  in  the  heart  of  our 

ter  of  a  King !  own  Pentland  hills — and  see  a  gentle 

Borne  back  are  we — as  we  gaze  shepherdess,  not  less  lovely  than 
and  listen — thousands  of  years — in-  Nausicaa — though  she  be  but  a  cut- 
to  the  blest  simplicities  of  the  pri-  tar's  child,  and  the  Scherian  damsel 
mcval  time.  Simplicities!  Yetac-  the  daughter  of  a  King, 
cordant  all  with  rank's  distinctions  But  why  shriek  the  maidens  in 
— then  drawn  by  a  fine  spirit,  sepa-  their  glee  ?  The  Princess  casting 
rating  not  the  innocent  hearts  that  the  ball  at  one  of  them,  misses  her 
felt  and  obeyed  its  gentle  sway — and  mark,  and  it  falls  into  the  river, 
leaving  the  manners — then  loveliest  That  shriek  has  awakened  a  sleep- 
far — to  the  gracious  guidance  of  ing  Hon.  The  monster  shews  liim- 
nature.  self  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  the 

•  l^rtx.<rfii^.vfa.t.  How  comprehensive  and  expressive  this  combination  of  preposi- 
tion* !  Ifi  from  under  the  yoke,  i*  out  of  the  harness,  <rp»  before  proceeding  to  wash. 
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sportive  train  are  dispersed  in  ter- 
ror—all but  Nausicaa.  A  lion  ?  Aye 
— a  lion.  For  every  thing,  for  the 
time  being,  is  what  it  seems— and  a 
lion  seems — Ulysses. 

"  Like  a  huge  mountain  lion  forth  he 
went, 

Whom  winds  have  vexed  and  rains ;  fire 
fills  his  eyes, 

And  whether  flocks  or  herds,  or  wood- 
land deer 

He  find,  he  rends  them,  and  athirst  for 
blood, 

Abstains  not  even  from  the  guarded 
fold. 

Such  sure  to  seem  in  virgin's  eyes  the 
chief, 

All  naked  as  he  was !" 

Nausicaa  alone  fled  not — for  Mi- 
nerva quelled  the  fear  quaking  at 
her  heart — and  from  her  fine  limbs 
took  away  all  tremors — in  other 
words  she  behaved  like  a  king's 
daughter.  Lion-like  as  was  Ulys- 
ses, her  attendants  probably  after  all 
saw  he  was  a  man — a  mother-naked 
man — and  while  they  fled  knew 
that  he  was  not  going  to  devour 
them ;  but  Nausicaa,  constitutionally 
brave — a  great  happiness — having 
never  yet  once  in  all  her  life  met 
with  evil — having  been  brought 
up  by  a  sensible  mother,  Arete, 
her  sex's  pride — and  seeing,  at 
the  hasty  glance  she  had  ven- 
tured to  take,  wretchedness  but  not 
wrath  in  the  countenance  of  the  man 
and  not  monster — waited  his  ap- 
proach— unappalled — should  he  ap- 
E  roach;  butUlysses — with  a  spread- 
ig  bough  held  between  him  and 
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the  virgin — kept  aloof  in  suppliant 
posture — and  the  noble  virgin — after 
her  short  fright — became  calm  as  a 
dove. 

Genius — some  one  said — is  of  no 
sex — neither  is  Mercy — here  willing 
to  minister  in  the  shape  of  Innocence. 
Homer  does  not  say  Nausicaa  blush- 
ed, nor  did  she  blush  ;  she  was,  we 
daresay,  "  something  more  pale  than 
wonted" — the  fine  flush  of  exercise 
was  blanched  on  her  cheeks — and 
her  eyes  fell  without  seeing  them  on 
the  wild  flowers  at  her  feet.  But  the 
wretch  before  her  was  not  an  object 
from  which  modesty  was  now  to 
avert  her  sight,  but  humanity  to  look 
at  and  to  relieve.  And  a  hard  trial  this 
for  Ulysses  the  Leonine !  In  auch 
guise  to  stand  before  and  accost  a 
virgin  whom  he  must  have  known 
could  be  no  other  than  a  Princess. 
But  he  knew — yet  all  in  honour — • 
the  way  of  womankind — he  who  had 
woo'd  and  won  Penelope  from  all 
Sparta — he  who  had  been  admired 
by  Helen — nor  by  her  yet  forgotten, 
as  she  shewed  by  her  Tale  of  the 
Wooden  Horse  to  Telemachus — he 
who  had  ascended  the  bed  of  Circe 
—and  had  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  sea- 
brine,  the  fragrance  of  Calypso's 
kisses  lingering  on  his  lips — he  ac- 
costed well  the  high-born  nymph, 
whom,  in  his  magnanimous  heart,  he 
felt  was  as  pure  as  her  own  zone  ; 
and  the  fine-souled  sculptors  of 
Greece  working  in  the  spirit  of  Ho- 
mer, fixed  them,  as  at  that  moment 
they  stood  there,  in  the  Parian  mar- 
ble. 


"  Suppliantly-embrace-I-thy-knees,  oh  !  princess :  art  thou  a  goddess,  or  a  mortal  ? 

If  thou  art  one  of  (those)  goddesses  who  dwell  in  the  wide  heavens, 

Thee,  do  I,  to  Diana  the  daughter  of  great  Jove, 

Both  in  appearance,  and  stature,  and  disposition,  most  nearly  liken  :  t 

But  if  thou  art  one  of  those  mortals  who  inhabit  earth, 

Thrice-blessed  in  thee  truly  (are)  thy  father  and  venerable  mother, 

Thrice-blessed  are  thy  blood-relations  :  much  truly  must  their  hearts 

Be  always  exulting  with  delight,  on  thy  account — 

When  they  look-upon  such  an  shoot  entering-upon  the  dance. 

But  blessed  beyond  all  in  heart,  conspicuously  above  all  (is)  he  (blessed') 

Who  prevailing  (over  his  rivals')  by  bridal- presents  may  lead  thee  to  his  home* 

For  never  such  a  mortal  (as  thou  art)  saw  I  with  these  eyes, 

Neither  man  nor  woman  :   veneration  fixes  me  gazing. 

Once  indeed,  by  the  altar  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  such 

A  young  shoot  of  a  palm-tree  starting-up  observed  I. 

(Thither  also  went  I,  and  much  people  followed  me 

On  that  journey, — which  verily  was  about  to  be  (the  source)  of  many  vexing  sorrow^ :) 

Gazing  on  it,  just  as  (on  thee  now  I  gaze),  amazed-was-I  in  soul 

For-a-long  time:  for  never  from  the  earth  such  wood  upsprang: 

Thus,  lady,  thee  do-I-admire,  and  struck  with-admiration,  fear  exceedingly 
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To  clasp  tby  knees  :  derp  grief  pervades  ine  all : 

Yesterday  on  the  twentieth  day,   I  escaped  the  wine-faced  sea: 

For  so  long  did  the  waves  continually,  and  the  rapid  storms  carry  me 

From  the  island  Ogygia :   and  now  hither  hath  a  god  driven  me, 

That  still,  perchance,  here  also  I  may  suffer  evils  :   for  never,  methinks, 

Will  the  gods  cease  (from  afflicting  me),  but  much  (ci-ii)  have  they  to  inflict  before 

(they  cease.) 

J5ut,  oh  !  princess,  have  pity,  fur  having  laboured-through  many  evils,  with  thee 
First  I  met :   none  know  I  of  other 
Human- beings  who  inhabit  this  city  and  country. 
Point-out  tome  the  city,  and  give  me  a  rag  to-thiow-around-me, 
If  perchance  with  any  folds  of  clothing  thou  earnest  hither. 
And  may  the  gods  grant  thee  whatever  thou  longest  for  in  thy  soul, 
May  they  bestow  (ore  thee)  a  husband,  and  a  family,  and  sameness-of  sentiment 
Gracious  ;  for  than  this  nothing  is  better  or  more  excellent, 
Than  that  being-of-thc-same-mind  in  their  counsels,  their  house  should  manage 
A  husband  and  wife:  for  many  evils  have  the  ill-assorted  (pair), 
And  joys,  the  well-disposed  :  and  above  all  do  they  hear  the  report  of  themselves." 


How  persuasive  to  pity  in  that  fair 
breast  to  take  the  place  of  fear  !  And 
with  pity  for  the  suppliant,  how  na- 
tural that  the  Princess  should  at  such 
winning  words  feel  pride  in  herself 
— thus  likened  to  Diana !  Nowhere 
in  poetry  is  there  a  more  appropriate 
image  than  here  that  of  the  palm- 
tree.  It  shows  Nausicaa  motion- 
less, serene,  and  stately — while 
something  of  a  holy  beauty — breath- 
ed from  religion — hovers  around  her 
head.  The  petition  for  himself  is 
enveloped  in  love  and  admiration, 
and  all  prayers  for  the  felicity  of  her 
of  whom  he  begs  a  boon — and  his 
closing  benediction  how  compre- 
hensive !  "  Home — husband — con- 
cord ! " 

"  Stranger,  thou  seemst  not  worth- 
less or  unwise.  I  am  daughter  of  the 
king — the  brave  Alcinous."  Forth- 
with she  orders  her  attendants  to 
bring  him  garments — and  wine  and 
food — and  oil  for  the  bath.  "  For  a 
wretched  wanderer  is  he — and  the 
poor  and  stranger  are  from  Jove. 
To  them  such  gifts  are  great." 
Ulysses  bids  the  maidens  stand 
apart— saying  that  he  is  ashamed  to 
appear,  uncovered  in  a  woman's  sight. 
The  critics  cannot  understand  this — • 
thinking  of  Telcmachus  bathed  by 
Nestor's  youngest  daughter.  But 
Telemachus  was  a  mere  youth — and 
the  virgin  was  in  the  house  of  her 
parents — and  the  chamber  was  hal- 
lowed— and  the  Prince  was  not 
naked — but  folds  of  drapery  hung 
wet  around  him — and  delicate  was 
the  touch  of  the  hand  that  from  the 
cruise  let  fall  the  oil  on  the  limbs  and 


body  of  the  son  of  her  father's  friend. 
But  here  was  an  utter  stranger  whom 
the  sea  had  vomited  —  begrimed 
with  ooze  and  mud — squalid  from 
his  bed  of  withered  leaves — and  in 
presence  of  a  Princess,  and  her  bevy 
of  well- robed  maidens  —  naked  as 
drowned  death.  Time — place — per- 
sons— circumstances — all  are  diffe- 
rent— and  therefore  a  different  feel- 
ing and  another  law.  Pity  and  ruth 
prevailed  with  Nausicaa,  but  Ulysses 
felt  shame — and  therefore,  retiring 
apart; 

"  the  hero  in  the  stream 
His  shoulders  laved  and  loins  incrusted 

rough 
With  the  salt  spray ;  and  with  his  hands 

the  scum 

Of  the  wild  ocean  from   his  locks  ex- 
pressed. 

Then  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove,  his  form 
Dilated  more,  and  from  his  head  diffused 
His  curling  locks  of  hyacinthine  flowers. 
As  when  some  artist,  by  Minerva  made, 
And  Vulcan  wise  to  execute  all  tasks 
Ingenious,  binding  with  a  golden  verge 
Bright  silver,  finishes  a  graceful  work 
Such  grace  the  goddess  o'er  his  ample 

chest 

Copious  diffused,  ando'erhis  manly  brows. 
Retiring,  on  the  beach  he  sat,  with  grace 
And  dignity  illumed." 

The  Princess  is  amazed  by  his 
majestic  beauty — but  here  is  the 
whole  passage  in  prose ;  for  though 
Cowper  and  Sotheby  have  given  it 
well — each  in  his  own  way — it  has 
still  to  be  done  in  verse — and  after 
many  trials  we  laid  down  our  own 
pen  in  despair. 


"  Listen  to  me,  my  maidens,  ye  white-armed  ones,  that  I  may  speak  to  you  a  word. 
Not  against  the  will  of  all  the  gods  who  inhabit  Olympus 
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Is  this  man  to  mingle  with  the  god-like  Phseaciaus. 
Formerly  indeed  he  appeared  to  me  an  unseemly  (person), 
But  now  is  he  like  the  gods  who  dwell  in  the  wide  heavens. 
Oh !   would  that  such  an  one  were  to  be  called  my  husband, 
To  dwell  here,  and  that  it  might  please  him  to  abide  here. 
But,  my  maidens,  give  to  the  stranger  food  and  drink." 

Thus  she  spake :  and  they  earnestly  listened  to  her  and  obeyed  her : 
And  before  Ulysses  they  placed  food  and  drink. 
And  Ulysses  indeed,  the  much-enduring  god-like  one,  eat  and  drank 
Rapaciously  ;  for  long  had  he  been  fasting  from  food. 

But  Nausicaa  the  fair-armed  devised  another  (plan). 
Having  folded  up  the  clothes,  she  placed  them  on  the  handsome  car, 
And  yoked  the  powerful-hoofed  mules,  and  herself  mounted, 
And  roused-up  Ulysses,  and  spoke  and  addressed  him : 

"  Rise  up  now,  (our)  guest,  to  go  city-ward,  that  I  may  send  thee 
To  the  house  of  my  valiant  father,  where  methinks  thou 
Shalt  see  of  all  the  Flueadans  as  many  as  are  the  noblest. 

But  strictly  thus  must  thou  act, — (for  thou  seemest  not  one  that-lacks-undei'stauding  : ) 
Whilst  we  are  travelling  through  the  fields  and  the  labours  of  men, 
So  long  with  the  maidens,  behind  the  mules  and  the  car, 
Step-on  quickly,  and  I  will  guide  you  on  the  way. 

But  when  we  shall-be-approaching  near  the  city,  around  which  (is)  a  fortification 
(  That  is)  lofty,  and  on-both-sides  of  the  city  (is)  a  beautiful  harbour, 
But  narrow  the  inlet :  and  ships  on-both-sides-(6y  oars)-impelled,  by  this  way 
Are  hauled,  and  to  each  of  all  of  them  is  there  a  rnooring-place. 
There  too  have  they  a  forum,  and  around  it  (is)  the  beautiful  sanctuary. of- Neptune 
Reared  of  drawn,  quarried  stones. 
There  too  they  attend  to  the  tackle  of  the  dark  ships, 
Ropes,  and  cables,  and  (there)  they  smooth  the  oars. 
For  neither  the  bow  nor  quiver  is  the  concernment  of  the  Phaeacians, 
But  masts,  and  oars  of  vessels,  and  equal-sided  ships, 
In  which  exultingly  they  bound  over  the  hoary  deep. 
Their  (the  people's)  bitter  tattle  I  avoid,  lest  any  one  behind  (my  back) 
Should  scoff :   for  there  are  very-overbearing  persons  among  the  people. 
And  perchance  some  of-the-baser-sort  meeting  us  might  thus  speak, 
'  Who  is  it  that  follows  Nausicaa — that  handsome,  tall 
Stranger? — where  met  she  with  him? — assuredly  he  is  to  be  her  husband  : 
Some  wanderer  hath  she  taken  from  his  ship, 

Some  (one)  of  those  from  foreign  regions : — for  none  such  (as  he)  are  near. 
Or  some  god  earnestly-supplicated  hath  come  to  her  supplicating, 
From  heaven  come-down :   she  will  have  him  for  all  (her)  days. 
Better  (had  it  been),  had  she  gone  and  found  a  husband 
Elsewhere :   for  assuredly  she  disdains  those  among  the  people 
— The  Phasacians, — who  numerous  and  noble  court  her.' 
Thus  will  they  speak  ;  and  such  things  were  a  reproach  to  me : 
I  should  be  indignant  at  any  other  (female),  who  should  do  such  things, 
Who,  indeed,  against  the  will  of  her  beloved  father  and  mother, 
Should  hold  intercourse  with  men,  before  marriage  should  come  openly. 
Stranger,  do  thou  thus  understand  my  words,  that  as  soon  as  possible 
Thou  mayst  obtain  from  my  father  the  power- of-departing,  and  returning  (home.) 
We  shall-meet-with  a  magnificent  grove  of  Minerva,  by  the  way-side, 
Of-poplars  :   and  in  it  flows  a  fountain,  and  around  it  (is)  a  meadow  ; 
There  are  my  father's  separate  grounds,  and  blooming  orchard, 
(Distant)  so  far  from  the  city,  as  one  is  who  has  to  shout  aloud : 

(i.  e.  to  be  heard  by  another  at  a  distance.) 
There  seating-thy-self-down,  tarry  for  a  time,  till  we 
Come  to  the  city,  and  reach  the  mansion  of  my  father. 

Then  mayst  thou  wend  thy  way  to  the  city  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  enquire  for 
The  mansion  of  my  father,  the  great-hearted  Alcinous. 
For  very  very  well-known  it  is,  and  a  child  even  could  conduct  thee, 
— A  mere  infant,  (to  it)  • — for  not  the  least  like  to  it  are 
The  houses  of  the  Phscacians, — (no)  house  like  that  of  Alcinous 
The  hero :   but  when  the  mansion  and  hall  shall  have  received  thee, 
Quickly  further  on  go  into  the  palace,  that  thou  mayst  come  to 
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My  mother  :  for  she  sits  by  the  hearth  in  (before)  the  brightness  of  fire, 

Twirling  the  sea-purple  spindle, — a  miracle  to  look  upon, — 

Leaning-back  on  a  pillar :  and  her  maidens  sit  behind  her. 

And  there  towards-her-inclines  the  throne  of  my  father, 

Seated  on  which  he  quaffs-the-wind, — like  an  Immortal. 

Having  passed  him,  thy  hands  to  tho  knees  of  mother 

Mine  stretch  forth,  that  the  day  of-thy-return  thou  inayst  behold 

Rejoicing,  and  soon, — even  though  very  far  from  hence  thou  mayst  b«. 

Verily  indeed  if  she  counsel  friendly  (counsels)  for  thee  in  her  heart, 

Then  is  there  hope  for  thee  of  seeing  thy  friends,  aud  of  coming 

To  thy  well-built  house,  and  to  thy  father-land." 

Thus  having  spoken,— with  the  shining  lash,  she  lashed 
The  mules :   and  they  speedily  left  the  current  of  the  river, 
Aud  well  ran-they-onward,  and  well  lifted-they-foot-after-foot, 
And  earnestly  managed-she-the-reins,  that  those-on-foot  might  follow  together— 
The  maidens,  and  Ulysses  :  and  with  judgment  she  applied  the  lash. 
The  sun  was  setting,  (when)  they  reached  the  illustrious  grove, 
Sacred  to  Minerva,  where  forthwith  sat  down  the  divine  Ulysses, 
And  immediately  he  supplicated  the  daughter  of  mighty  Jove  : 

"  Hear  me,  indefatigable  daughter  of  JEgis-bearing  Jove, 
Now  truly  indeed  hear  me,  since  never  erst  hast  thou  heard  roe 
When  dashed-about, — when  the  illustrious  Earth-shaker  (Neptune)  tossed  me. 
Grant  me  to  come  among  the  Phaeacians, — an  acceptable  and  a  pitied  (guest.)" 

Thus  spoke  he,  praying,  and  Pallas  Minerva  heard  him. 
But  she  appeared  not  before  him  :   for  she  feared  indeed 
Her  uncle  (Neptune)  :  for  he  raged  furiously  against  Ulysses. 


If  ye  do  not  delight  to  read  that, 
you  cannot  delight  to  read  the  Old 
Testament.  Has  Nausicaa  fallen  in 
love  with  Ulysses  ?  No — though  it 
be  sworn  to  by  all  the  critics ;  she  is 
in  love  with  nobody ;  and  that  wash- 
ing of  garments  was  for  no  man's 
individual  sake.  Pure  of  all  thoughts 
of  man  is  she  as  Jephtha's  own  daugh- 
ter, who  nevertheless  wept  her  ».  ir- 
ginity  on  the  mountains.  It  was 
time  she  should  be  wedded — though 
no  time  had  been  lost — and  all  Phse- 
acia  was  beginning  to  get  impatient 
for  her  nuptials.  She  knew  that, 
and  was  happy  to  know  it:  and 
therefore  she  dreamt  of  the  silver 
fountains,  and  gladly  obeyed  the 
dream.  She  was  a  rose  in  June — 
for  a  rose  in  June  is  as  young  as  a 
violet  in  March,  and  she  felt,  though 
she  had  never  read  Shakspeare,  that 
"  Earthlier  sweeter  is  the  rose  dis- 
tilled,"— and  that  was  all  she  as  yet 
knew  of  love.  Love  in  those  days 
shone  like  sudden  sunshine  at  with- 
drawal of  a  cloud ;  the  virgin  gave 
her  heart  with  her  hand  to  the  cho- 
sen at  her  parents'  bidding;  and 
Alcinous  and  Arete  had  but  to 
select  for  her  a  husband  from  the 
flower  of  the  Phmacian  youth,  and 
their  Nausicaa,  the  most  dutiful  of 
daughters,  would  have  been  happy 
beneath  the  bridal  veil.  Observe  it 
is  to  her  attendants  that  the  simple 


creature  says,  "  Would  that  such  an 
one  were  to  be  called  my  husband !" 
She  was  familiar  with  them  as  if 
they  had  been  her  sisters ;  and  that 
gentle  wish  was  as  natural  as  could 
be,  born  as  it  was  of  admiration  and 
wonder  at  the  majestic  beauty  of  the 
stranger,  from  a  hideous  outcast 
transfigured  into  a  God.  "  Formerly, 
indeed,  be  appeared  to  me  unseemly 
— but  now  is  he  like  the  Gods  that 
dwell  in  the  wide  heavens !"  Now 
his  words — then  not  unwelcome — 
come  back  upon  her  heart  with  gra- 
titude and  pride.  "  By  this  godlike 
being  was  I  likened  to  the  sacred 
palm-tree — the  stateliest  in  all  the 
world  —  that  grows  in  Delos,  by 
Apollo's  altar  !  "  Songs  had  been 
breathed  in  her  praise  by  princes — 
but  not  one  among  them  all  had  ever 
thought  of  such  an  image — never  till 
then  had  she  heard  eloquence ;  and 
what  a  musical  voice  had  he — his 
words — so  Homer  elsewhere  says — 
falling  like  snow  !  She  saw  a  hero 
far  excelling  in  form  and  features 
all  the  nobility  of  the  Isle — king,  no 
doubt,  of  some  far-away  land — she 
was  herself  the  Princess-Royal — to 
him  she  had  been  kind  in  his  desti- 
tution— to  her  his  eyes  looked  thanks 
in  admiration — and  in  the  gladness 
of  her  spirit  she  expressed — without 
suspicion  of  their  tenderness— ^for 
they  were  more  deeply  touched  than 
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she  thought — all  the  feelings  that  kept 
rising  there,  like  fair  birds  of  calm 
floating  or  flying  on  a  sunny  sea. 
No  design  had  she  to  let  him  under- 
stand what  was  passing  in  her  heart, 
by  telling  him  what  the  people 
would  say  were  they  to  see  them  two 
together;  she  said  but  the  simple 
truth;  and  had  her  bosom  been  dis- 
quieted, she  would  have  held  her 
peace.  But  she  keeps  prattling  away 
prettily  and  gracefully,  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  of  mind  and  manner; 
her  injunctions  are  altogether  pro- 
per, and  equally  free  from  prudery 
and  coquetry — words  indeed  that  are 
felt,  soon  as  they  are  pronounced, 
even  to  scout  them — almost  an  of- 
fence to  the  highborn  and  fine-soul- 
ed  child  of  nature — for  she  is  sincere 
as  the  fountain  that  reflects  the  skies. 
How  filial  the  proud  delight  with 
which  she  describes  her  father  and 
her  mother  in  their  palace  !  To  them 
she  wishes  the  illustrious  stranger 
may  endear  himself — that  they  may 
incline  their  ear  favourably  to  his 
prayers,  and  send  him  in  safety  to  his 
father-land — "  though  very  far  from 
hence  thou  mayst  dwell;"  and  so 
saying— happy  as  a  bird,  she  glides 
beneath  a  sky  beautiful  in  sunset 
into  her  car,  and  so  regulates  the 
pace  of  her  strong-hoofed  mules,  that 
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the  stranger  and  her  attendants — at 
double-quick  time — are  just  able  to 
keep  close  to  the  whirl  of  the  wheels 
till  he — as  she  bade — dropped  be- 
hind, and  sat  down  in  the  grove  sa- 
cred to  Minerva.  This  may  be  what 
we  now  call  Love ;  but  it  is  not  what 
men  called  Love  in  the  earnest  ages 
before  the  rising  of  Homer. 

A  great  poet  painted  the  isle  and 
the  island-life  ;  but  where  is  the 
philosopher  who  comprehends  the 
entire  nature  of  this  bright  crea- 
tion ?  Primitive  manners  in  the 
midst  of  magnificence  of  power  and 
state — virtue  uncorrupted  by  wealth 
— and  all  the  richest  and  rarest  splen- 
dours of  art  shining  undisturbingly 
among  the  simplicities  of  nature. 
On  her  arrival  at  her  father's  palace, 
her  five  brothers,  "  all  godlike 
youths,"  assemble  quickly  around 
Nausicaa,  unyoke  the  mules,  and 
bear  in  the  raiment;  she  goes  to 
her  chamber,  and  her  nurse  lights  a 
fire;  yet  almost  might  we  say 

"  Not  Babylon 

Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories," 

as  we  read  the  description  of  the 
Palace.  Sotheby  has  given  nobly 
the  entrance  there,"and  the  reception 

of  Ulysses. 


On  stepp'd  the  chief,  but  with  deep  thought  o'ercast, 
Paused,  ere  his  foot  the  brazen  threshold  pass'd. 
Resplendent  as  the  moon,  or  solar  light, 
Alcinous'  palace  awed  the  o'erdazzled  sight. 
On  to  its  last  recess,  a  brazen  wall 
That  from  the  threshold  stretch'd,  illumined  all, 
Round  it  of  azure  steel  a  cornice  roll'd, 
And  every  gate,  that  closed  the  palace,  gold. 
The  brazen  threshold  golden  pillars  bore, 
A  golden  ringlet  glitter'd  on  the  door, 
The  lintel  silver,  and  to  guard  his  gate, 
Dogs  in  a  row,  each  side,  were  seen  to  wait, 
In  gold  and  silver  wrought,  by  Vulcan  made, 
Immortal  as  the  god,  and  undecay'd. 
From  the  far  threshold,  to  its  last  retreat, 
Ranged  round  the  wall,  rose  many  a  lofty  seat, 
With  fine-spun  carpets  strow'd,  by  virgins  wrought, 
Where,  as  each  new-born  day  new  pleasures  brought, 
Phseacia's  chiefs  from  thought  and  care  released, 
Sat  throned,  and  lengthened  the  perpetual  feast. 
Stood  on  bright  altars  golden  youths,  whose  hands 
Lit  thro'  the  night,  the  guests,  with  flaming  brands : 
And  fifty  maids  administering  around, 
Some,  the  ripe  grain,  beneath  the  mill-stone  ground, 
Some,  whirl'd  the  distaff,  and  the  fleeces  wove 
Swift  as  the  leaves,  that  shake  the  poplar  grove : 
And  ever  as  they  plied  their  radiant  toil, 
The  glossy  web  shone  like  transparent  oil. 
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Nor  less  expert  their  course  the  srainen  kept, 

Than  thro'  the  loom  the  female  shuttle  swept, 

The  gift  of  Pullas,  who  had  there  combined 

The  skilful  hand,  with  the  inventive  mind — 

Without  the  court,  yet  nigh  the  city's  bound, 

A  garden  bloom'd,  four-acred,  wall'd  around; 

Tall  trees  there  grew,  the  red  pomegranate  there, 

Each  glossy  apple,  and  each  juicy  pear, 

Sweet  figs,  and  living  olives :  none  decay'd 

Or  in  the  summer  blaze,  or  winter  shade ; 

While  western  winds  unfolding  every  flower, 

Here  gemin'd  with  buds  the  branch,  there  till'd  with  fruits  the  bower, 

Pears  ripen  pears,  the  apples  apples  breed, 

Figs  follow  figs,  to  grapes  the  grapes  succeed  : 

The  fruitful  vineyard  there,  where,  spread  to-day 

The  raisin  dries  beneath  the  solar  ray : 

Here  jocund  labour  gathers  in  the  fruit, 

There  the  stamp'd  clusters  gush  beneath  the  foot, 

And  while  the  grape  here  blossoms  on  the  spray, 

The  swelling  orbs  there  blacken  day  by  day. 

There  at  its  confine  many  a  cultured  bed 

And  flowers,  all  kind,  undying  fragrance  shed. 

Two  fountains  there,  this  in  perpetual  play 

Thro*  nil  the  garden  winds  its  order'd  way ; 

That  glides  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  king, 

And  fills  each  urn  from  its  o'erflowing  spring; 

Such  were  the  gifts  that  they  whose  realm  is  heaven 

Had  to  that  favour'd  man  profusely  given. 

Long  stood  the  chief,  with  awe  each  wonder  view'd, 
Then  to  the  palace  swift  his  way  pursued, 
And  found  the  chiefs,  who,  mindful  of  their  bed, 
To  Hermes  now  their  last  libation  shed. 
Onward  he  pass'd  unseen,  in  mists  obscured 
That  still  around  his  path  Minerva  pour'd, 
Till  reach'd  the  royal  thrones,  where  bending  low 
He  clasp'd  Arete's  knees,  and  breathed  his  woe  : 
The  Goddess  then  at  once  the  night  dispell'd, 
And  all  in  silent  awe  the  chief  beheld  : 

"  O  deign,"  the  suppliant  said,  "  Arete,  hear, 
Born  of  divine  Rhexenor,  bow  thine  ear  ! 
Queen  !  at  thy  knees  I  bend,  with  woe  oppress'd, 
And  sue  thy  lord,  and  each  high-honour'd  guest  : 
So  may  the  gods  in  bliss  their  lives  extend, 
Arid  all  their  honours  to  their  heirs  descend  : 
But  deign  convey  to  his  paternal  soil 
A  wanderer  worn  with  unrelaxing  toll." 

Then,  in  the  ashes,  on  the  hearth  reclined, 
While  the  chiefs  gazed  to  silent  awe  resign'd— . 
At  last  Echeneus,  on  whose  reverend  head 
Time  had  the  snow  of  many  a  winter  shed, 
A  man  for  eloquence  and  wisdom  famed, 
Thus,  kindly  counselling  the  king,  exclaimed  : 

"  111  suits,  Akinous,  that  a  stranger  guest 
Should,  seated  at  thy  hearth,  in  ashes  rest — 
We  wait  thy  word — king  !  raise  him,  tho*  unknown, 
And  seat  him  on  the  silver-studded  throne  : 
Bid  crown  the  goblet,  and  'mid  rites  divine 
Pour  to  the  thundering  God  the  votive  wine  : 
Be  Jove,  who  hears  the  suppliant's  prayer,  adored, 
And  feed  the  stranger  from  thy  present  board," 
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The  monarch  clasp'd  Ulysses'  hand,  and  raised 
The  suppliant  from  the  hearth  that  brightly  blazed, 
Displacing  for  the  stranger  from  his  throne 
The  young  Laodamas  his  favourite  son. 
From  a  gold  chalice  on  a  silver  stand 
A  maid  shower'd  water  on  Ulysses'  hand, 
And  a  smooth  table  fix'd  the  guest  before, 
Where  the  house-guardian  heap'd  his  ready  store ; 
And  when  the  chief  sat  satiate  at  the  board, 
Thus  to  the  herald  spake  Phteada's  lord  : 

"  Pontonoiis !  mix  the  wine,  and  pass  around 
From  guest  to  guest  the  cup  with  nectar  crown'd, 
Then  pour  it  forth,  and  to  the  Thunderer  pray, 
The  God  who  guards  the  wanderer  on  his  way." 
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No  fear  now  of  Ulysses.  The 
power  of  such  an  Apparition  would 
have  subdued  a  tyrant  on  his  bar- 
barous throne — but  Alcinous  is  a 
gracious  king,  and  Queen  Arete  a 
gracious  Queen — an  Adelaide  to  all 
the  loyal  island  dear — and  an  ex- 
ample to  all  matrons. 

"  Onwards  he  passed  unseen  in  mists 
obscur'd." 

But  when  the  veil  of  concealment 
was  withdrawn,  what  a  shiver  and 
what  a  hush  must  have  stirred  and 
stilled  the  Presence  Chamber !  The 
Apparition  must  have  been  remem- 
bered by  Milton — till  out  of  the  re- 
membrance rose  a  still  sublimer  ima- 
gination— while  he,  telling  of  Satan's 
return  to  Pandemonium  from  the 
ruin  of  our  race,  said — 

"  He  through  the  midst,  unmark'd, 
In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order,  pass'd,  and  from  the  door 
Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible 
Ascended  his  high  throne,  which,  under 

state 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper 

end 
Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.     Down  a 

while 

He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw,  unseen. 
At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 
And  shape,  star-bright,  appeared,  or 

brighter,  clad 
With  what  permissive  glory   since  his 

fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.  All  amazed 
At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian 

throng 
Bent  their  aspect,  and  whom  they  hoped 

beheld, 
Their  mighty  chief  return'd." 

'Tis  thus  one  great  Poet  inspires  an- 
other— all  of  them  from  one  another's 


golden  urns  drawing  light  —  till 
burns  the  firmament  more  gloriously 
with  the  large  lustre  of  unsetting 
stars.  Lucifer  suddenly  revealed 
"star-bright  or  brighter"  on  his  throne 
— Ulysses,  soon  as  beheld  in  his  ma- 
jesty, sitting  down  in  the  ashes  of 
the  hearth ! 

In  an  hour  and  less  he  has  gained 
a  conquest  over  King,  Queen,  and 
Court.  For  they  at  first  thought 
— perhaps  he  may  be  a  God. 

But  soon  is  Alcinous  so  won  by  the 
hero's  recital  of  his  abode  on  Ca- 
lypso's Isle,  and  of  his  perils  by  ship- 
wreck, that  he  offers  him  Nausicaa  in 
marriage,  if  he  will  settle  among  them, 
and  become  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
Phseacian!  Nausicaa  is  with  her 
nurse,  sitting  by  the  fire;  and  'tis  as 
well  for  her  peace,  perhaps,  that  she 
did  not  hear  the  proposal ;  and  Ulys- 
ses contrives  delicately  to  elude  it, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  a  turn  in  the 
King's  discourse  to  repeat  his  de- 
sire for  far-off  home.  The  subject 
is  dropped  for  ever — and  he  is  con- 
ducted to  his  couch,  leaving  all  in 
the  palace  in  admiration  and  awe  of 
the  mighty  stranger-guest. 

Next  day  all  the  island  is  astir  to 
see  the  hero  of  whom  such  bruit  has 
gone  abroad  ;  and  in  full  senate  it  is 
decided  in  his  presence,  that  a  fifty- 
oar'd  barge  shall  convey  him  home 
— wherever  may  be  his  father-land 
— across  the  sacred  deep.  A  mighty 
feast  is  prepared  in  the  palace  for 
multitudes  of  young  and  old — and 
when  two  beeves, twelve  sheep,  and 
eight  fatted  brawns,  have  been  de- 
voured,— no  doubt  with  bread  and 
vegetables  in  proportion— awakes  to 
the  Harp  the  Song. 
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A  herald  came,  and  with  him  led  along 
A  nuble  bard,  whom  well  the  Musea  loved  ; 
Hut  from  the  cup  of  good  and  evil  too 
Had  given  him  to  drink — for  he  was  blind- 
Yet  was  his  heart  by  inspiration  warmed. 
For  him  a  seat  with  silver  studs  adorned, 
Upon  a  lofty  column  high  upraised 
Amid  th'  assembled  guests,  Protonous  placed  ; 
And  from  a  peg  above  his  head  a  lyre 
The  herald  hung,  and  placed  it  in  his  liumK ; 
And  on  a  beauteous  table  near  at  hand 
He  laid  a  basket  with  a  cup  of  wine, 
So  at  his  will  the  bard  might  freely  drink. 
Meanwhile  the  guests,  upon  the  sumptuous  fare 
Stretched  forth  their  hands  ;  but  when  the  feast  was  o'er 
The  muse  inspired  the  bard  of  noble  deeds 
To  sing  an  hymn,  whose  glory  reached  the  sky : 
He  sang  Ulysses'  and  Achilles'  strife. 
How  at  the  godlike  banquet  once  they  strove 
With  words  of  fearful  import,  and  the  heart 
Of  Agamemnon  king  of  men  was  glad 
Because  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  were  wroth. 
For  that  to  him  Apollo  had  foretold, 
When  he  the  Pythian  threshold  crossed,  to  seek 
The  oracle ;  then  burst  the  fount  of  woe 
On  Greece  and  Troy,  by  Jove's  almighty  will. 
So  sang  the  bard.     But  great  Ulysses  then 
With  stalwart  hand  his  purple  mantle  seized, 
Drew  o'er  his  head,  and  hid  his  manly  face, 
Lest  the  Phaeacian  chiefs  should  see  him  weep. 
But  when  the  godlike  bard  gave  o'er  his  song, 
The  hero  dried  the  fountain  of  his  tears, 
And  from  his  head  withdrew  the  mantle's  shade: 
Then,  having  raised  a  double-handled  cup, 
He  poured  a  rich  libation  to  the  Gods : 
But  when  again  the  bard  took  up  his  song, 
For  the  Phteacian  nobles  loved  the  strain  ; 
Again  Ulysses  veiled  his  head  and  wept. 
And  now  the  weeping  hero  none  observed> 
Except  Alcinous,  who,  sitting  near, 
Heard  from  his  bosom  burst  the  deep-drawn  sigh, 
And  straight  the  chiefs  around  him,  thus  addressed  :  — 

"  Rulers,  and  lords  of  |>roud  Phoeacia,  hear  ! 
Now  from  the  finished  banquet  let  us  rise- 
Stilled  be  the  voice  of  music  and  of  mirth, 
To  the  gymnasium  let  us  bend  our  way, 
And  strive  in  friendly  conflict  for  the  prize." 

Alc'mous  is  proud  of  his  people—  "  Then  arose, 

and  desirous  that  the  great  unknown  In  aspect  dread  as  homicidal  Mars, 

MI ,iy  carry  to  his  own  land  a  high  Euryalus," 
report  of  their  prowess  in  leaping1, 

boxing,  wrestling,  and  running-and  and  insultingly  tells  him  that  he  sus- 
his guest  looks  on  with  well-feigned  Pec*  he  18,but  the  skipper  of  aome 
admiration  of  all  their  exploits.  They  trading  cratt— 
knew  not  he  had  thrown  Ajax  Te-  «  well  learn'd 
lamon — and  assisted   at  the  games  In   steerage,  pilotage,   and  wealth  ac- 
that  glorified  the  obsequies  of  Achil-  quired 

les.  '  Yet  Laodamas,  the  king's  fa-  By  rapine,  but  of  no  gymnastic  powers." 
vourite  son,  graciously  asks  him  to 

sh"  w  a  specimen  of  what  he  can  do  Ulysses  had  a  fearful  habit  of  frown- 

"  with  feet  or  hands ;"  and,  on  his  ing  when  in  aught  annoyed,  and  now 

declining  to  enter  into  any  contest,  his  frown  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
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forum  like  a  thundercloud.  But  the 
speech  in  which  he  reproves  Eurya- 
lus  is  full  of  wisdom  and  majesty, 
being  meant  not  for  him  alone,  but 
for  all  in  the  Forum. 


"  Heaven,  it  seems, 
Imparts  not,  all  to  one,  the  various  gifts 
And  ornaments  ofbody,mind,and  speech. 
This  man  in  figure  less  excels,  yet  Jove 
Crowns  him  with  eloquence ;  his  hearers 

charm'd 

Behold  him,  while  with  unassuming  tone 
He  bears  the  prize  of  fluent  speech  from 

all; 

And  when  he  walks  the  city,  as  they  pass, 
All  turn  and  gaze  as  they  had  passed  a 

God. 

Another,  form'd  with  symmetry  divine, 
Yet  wants  the  grace  that  twines  itself 

around 
The  listening  hearers'  hearts.  Such  deem 

I  thee  : 

Thy  form  is  excellent— not  Jove  himself 
Could  mend  it — but  the  mind  is  nothing 

worth." 

So  saying,  he  seized  a  huge  stone, 
and  swiftly  swinging  it,  sent  it  while 
it  sang  far  beyond  the  farthest  mark 
of  a  heavy  three-pound  Phteacian 
quoit !  The  natives  were  astonished ; 
and  then  with  another  frown  bent 
chiefly  on  Euryalus,  he  stepped  into 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  cried, 

"  Then  come  the  mar,  whose  courage 
prompts  him  forth, 

To  box,  to  wrestle  with  me,  or  to  run  ; 

For  ye  have  chafed  me  much,  and  I  de- 
cline 

No  strife  with  any  here — I  CHALLENGE 

ALL 

PH^EACIA,  save  Laodamus  alone. 
He  is  mine  host." 

You  might  have  heard  a  mouse 
stirring  —  and  though  he  was  no 
boaster — looking  around  on  the  si- 
lent sea  of  heads  all  fear-frozen,  he 
exclaimed 

"  There  is  no  game  athletic  in   the 

use 
Of  all  mankind  too  difficult  for  me." 

He  soon  lets  out  that  he  was  at 
the  siege  of  Troy  —  and  acknow- 
ledges no  superior  among  mortal 
men — in  the  use  of  the  bow — save 
Philoctetes.  To  a  few  of  ancient 
times  he  yields  the  palm — to  Her- 
cules— to  CEchalion  Eurytus,  who 
dared  defy  to  archery  the  Gods 
themselves,  and  whom  therefore 
Apollo  slew.  Alcinous  applauds  his 
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speech,  and  confines  now  his  praises  of 
his  people's  feats  to  light- footedness 
in  the  race  —  skill  in  navigation — 
feasting  —  harping  — singing — chan- 
ging of  garments — dancing — the  te- 
pid bath — and  the  delights  of  love. 
And  Demodocus  adapts  his  tune- 
ful chords  to  a  sprightly  strain — 
singing  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus 
enveloped  in  that  invisible  web  by 
Vulcan — among  the  jibes  and  jeers 
of  all  the  Gods  and  Goddesses — a  vo- 
luptuous lay — and  all  unfit  for  the 
ears  of  Nausicaa — but  she  is  in  her 
chamber,  pensively  thinking  perhaps 
of  him  with  the  locks  of  hyacinth. 

"  Such  was  the  theme  of  the  illustrious 
Bard." 

And  Ulysses  heard  the  song  with 
delight— for,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
he  was  no  woman-hater  —  and  no 
remiss  worshipper  of  Venus,  who 
soon  recovered  from  the  shame  of 
that  exposure  in  her  Paphiau  home, 
<(  Where  deep  in  myrtle  groves 
Her  incense-breathing  altar  stands  em- 
bo  wer'd." 

By  this  time  the  temper  of  Ulysses 
had  become  quite  amiable — and  there 
is  something  very  pleasant  in  the  sly 
humour  of  his  panegyric  on  the  asto- 
nishing dancing- feats  of  the  agile 
and  ball-catching  Phseacians. 

"  '  ILLUSTRIOUS  ABOVE  ALL  PH^ACIA'S 

SONS  ! 

INCOMPARABLE  ARE  YE  IN  THE  DANCE, 
EVEN    AS  THOU  SAIDST.     ASTONISH'D  I 

BEHOLD 

FEATS  UNPERFORM'D  BUT  BY  YOURSELVES 
ALONE.' 

His    PRAISE  THE   KlNG    ALCINOUS   WITH 
DELIGHT  RECEIVED." 

All  hearts  are  opened,  and  all 
hands.  The  King  and  his  Twelve 
Peers  make  splendid  presents  of  gold 
and  garments  to  Ulysses  ;  and  Eury- 
alus generously  makes  friends  with 
him  by  the  gift  of  a  steel-bladed, 
silver-hiked,  ivory-sheathed  sword, 
which  the  hero  slings  athwart  his 
shoulders.  It  is  now  near  sunset, 
and  they  all  return  to  the  palace, 
where  golden  gifts  are  heaped  on 
golden  gifts — and  above  all,  "  one 
splendid  cup  elaborate,"  that  what 
time  he  pours  libation  to  Jove  and 
all  the  Gods  in  his  own  house  at 
home,  the  stranger  may  remember 
the  giver,  and  bless  the  roof-tree  of 
Alcinous. 
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Not  one  word — it  would  appear — 
had  Ulysses  interchanged  with  Nau- 
sic.iii  since  they  parted  at  Minerva's 
grove!  She  had  kept  her  chamber 
all  evening  on  her  return  from  the 
Silver  Fountains,  and  all  next  day; 
and  why  she  did  so,  must  have  been 
better  known  to  herself  than  to  us — 
though  even  to  herself  not  very  dis- 
tinctly; but  now,  when  all  are  doing 
honour  to  the  stranger,  and  loading 
him  with  gifts,  and  that  all  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  his  departure 
on  the  morrow,  she  too  must  join  the 
congratulating  throng — she  who  was 
so  communicative  ere  she  mounted 
her  car  by  the  river-side,  cannot 
surely  refuse  to  say  a  few  words  of 
farewell — and  a  few  she  docs  say  to 
him,  as  standing  beside  the  portal  of 
the  hall,  with  admiring  eyes,  she  be- 
holds him  entering  bold,  bright,  and 
beautiful  from  the  bath — 

"  Hail,  stranger!  at  thy  native  home  ar- 
rived 
Remember  me  !  thy  first  deliverer  here." 

These  are  all  her  last  words — and 
he  answers  his  preserver  in  as  few — 
solemnly  assuring  her,  that  while  he 
lives,  he  will  adore  her  as  he  adores 
the  Gods  I 

But  the  night  is  all  before  them, 
and  Demodocus  must  resume  his 
harp,  and  sing  them  another  lay. 
He  sings,  and  the  song  is  again  of 
Troy  and  Ulysses  !  Again  the  hero 
weeps — and  now  Alcinous  feels  he 
is  entitled  to  ask  the  name  of  the 
mysterious  stranger.  The  time  is 
come  for  that  revelation — and  for 
the  recital  of  the  tale  of  all  the  ex- 
ploits and  adventures  of  the  much- 
enduring  man,  since  he  and  the 
Peers  laid  Ilion  in  the  dust  Not  at 
once  does  he  answer  the  question 
of  Alcinous;  but  in  language  the 
most  beautiful,  gives  utterance  to 
sentiments  the  most  amiable,  all  lau- 
datory of  the  gracious  and  noble  re- 
ception he  had  met  with  from  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  their  delightful 
Court.  How  charmingly  it  reads 
in  Cowper !  But  in  the  Greek ! 

"   Alcinous!    o'er    Piiaeacia's   sons   su- 
preme ! 
Pleasant  it  is  to  listen,  while  a  bard 


Like  this,  melodious  as  Apollo,  sings. 
The  world,  in  my  account,  no  sight  af- 
fords 

More  gratifying  than  a  people  blest 
With  cheerfulness  and  peace,  a  palace 

throng'd 

With  guests  in  order  seated,  and  regaled 
AVith   harp   and  song,  while  plenteous 

viands  steam 

On  every  table,. and  the  cups,  with  wine 
From  brimming  beakers  fill'd,  pass  brisk 

around. 
No  lovelier  sight  I  know.     But  thou,  it 

seems, 
Thy  thoughts   hast    turn'd   to  ask   me 

whence  my  groans 
And  tears,  that  I  may  sorrow  still  the 

more. 

I  Aii  ULYSSES  !  " 

What  sensation  must  have  been 
created  by  that  announcement !  Or 
had  they  begun — the  more  thought- 
ful among  them — to  conjecture 
which  of  the  heroes  this  might  be 
who  had  fought  before  Troy  ? 
"  Famed  o'er  all  the  earth  for  noblest 
wisdom,  and  renowned  to  heaven," 
could  it  be  that  Ulysses  himself  had 
been  storm-blown  to  Phseacia  ?  And 
Demodocus  the  divine,  rushed  on  by 
Apollo  in  all  his  power,  has  he  filled 
the  great  hero's  eyes  with  tears,  by 
a  song  recording  his  own  triumphs 
— during  the  night  of  that  great  con- 
flagration, 

"  through  the  aid 
Of  glorious  Pallas,  conqueror  over  all  ?" 

But  have  we  succeeded — as  well 
or  as  ill — in  attempting  to  give  you 
AN  IDEA  of  the  Second  Four  Books 
of  the  Odyssey — as  of  the  First? 
The  Twenty-four  Books  seem  to 
"  in  quaternion  run" — the  Poem  to 
consist  of  six  Constellations.  This 
may  be  a  mere  imagination — yet  we 
seem  to  have  presented  to  you  in 
our  two  articles  two  Poems — one  in 
each ;  we  leave  you  to  distinguish, 
without  separating  them,  by  appro- 
priate names.  In  our  third  Article 
you  shall  have  OUR  IDEA  of  another 
Poem  In  Four  Books — THE  ADVEN- 
TURES OF  ULYSSES,  NARRATED  BY 
HIMSELF  TO  ALCINOUS  AND  BIS  COURT. 
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How  very  rare  are  the  spots  of 
real  beauty  ori  the  surface  of  this 
earth — the  greater  part  of  which  is 
v^aste  and  wilderness!  At  least 
such  Sketchers  find  it;  and  travel- 
lers who  go  beyond  the  range  of  art 
and  gentle  civilisation, do  not  present 
more  flattering  accounts.  We  have 
for  the  most  part  notices  of  inter- 
minable and  thick  forests,  swamps, 
bleak  moors,  rugged  mountains,  and 
impenetrable  morasses.  There  may 
be  indeed  in  all  these,  at  times,  more 
of  the  sublime,  for  the  sweeping 
shadows  of  departing  day,  and  the 
moon's  uncertain  light  ("  luce  sub 
incerta  lunee")  invest  with  grandeur 
scenes  that  the  scrutinizing  sun  de- 
tects at  once  to  be  monotonous  and 
minute  even  in  and  to  their  widest 
extent.  But  beautiful  scenery,  luxu- 
riant, refreshing,  enticing,  and  tan- 
gible, where  you  would  be  content 
to  make  your  domicile,  is  but  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Such  are  retreats, 
guarded  retreats,  retiring  spots,  that 
escape  the  eye  of  the  turbulent,  the 
traffic-driven,  and  the  boisterous. 

Yet,  to  hear  some  admirers  of  the 
picturesque,  you  would  be  made 
believe  all  the  world  is  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  never  forfeited.'  But  since 
our  great  progenitors  were  driven 
from  that  home  of  happiness,  and 
the  flaming  sword  waving  every  way 
forbade  their  return,  such  scenery  as 
that  of  the  garden  of  the  Creator's 
own  planting  has  never  been  seen 
by  human  eye ;  and  the  farther  man- 
kind were  driven  from  that  blessed 
place,  the  more  degenerate  they 
were,  and,  as  suitable  to  their  dete- 
rioration, the  more  barren  and  dreary 
the  wilderness  that  lay  before  them. 
The  earth  became  the  territory  of 
punishment,  that  needed  no  prison 
but  itself.  Was  it  a  paradise  to 
Cain,  "  the  fugitive  and  vagabond 
in  the  earth,"  for  whom  "  the  ground 
should  not  henceforth  yield  her 
strength  ?  "  The  conscience-  smitten 
was  too  restless  to  seek  secluded 
spots  of  peace,  that  might  even  yet, 
though  rarely,  have  been  found, 
where  to  lay  him  .down  in  happy 
shelter.  "  A  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
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bond"  he  wandered,  till,  weary,  he 
built  him  a  city  in  the  waste — the 
first  city ;  and  his  posterity,  as  if  in- 
heriting an  envious  hatred  of  flocks 
and  herds  and  rural  innocence,  built 
them  more,  and  became  skilful  arti- 
ficers, adorers  of  the  works  of  their 
own  hands.  And  what  were  cities 
but  wildernesses  of  another  kind  ? 
—and  so  are  they  still.  The  gene- 
ral surface  of  society,  as  of  the  earth, 
has  little  beauty,  is  little  cheering. 
To  the  lonely,  the  stranger,  and  the 
afflicted,  what  is  a  populous  city? 
Its  atmosphere  is  chilling  or  suffo- 
cating ;  there  man  passes  his  fellow 
man  with  a  cold  or  suspicious  as- 
pect, as  if  he  were  indeed  a  descen- 
dant of  Cain.  Then  is  there  a  feel- 
ing of  loneliness,  of  desolation  of 
heart,  more  than  in  the  desert.  And 
too  often  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  congregated  mass  exposes  fraud, 
injury,  pride,  selfishness,  and  vio- 
lence. The  proudest  city  is  swept 
by  the  tempest  of  human  passions. 
Then,  what  though  the  wild  earth 
be  tormented  by  the  howling  winds  ? 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind; 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude." 

Nay,  is  not  man's  own  heart  a 
wilderness,  with  its  few  spots  of 
beauty — original  beauty,  though  not 
unimpaired — left  within  it,  where- 
with under  a  blessed  influence  to  im- 
prove the  whole  ?  All  nature,  whether 
within  us  or  without  us,  is  not  as  it 
should  be ;  and  yet  will  the  poet's 
enthusiasm  pass  for  truth,  "  God 
made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town,"  as  if  the  first  were  all  per- 
fect, the  latter  all  evil.  Both  have 
their  bright  spots.  In  the  most 
vicious,  most  turbulent  cities,  amidst 
the  confusion  of  the  great  Babel, 
there  is  many  a  retired,  endeared, 
and  endearing  home,  of  taste  and 
elegance,  social  refinement,  sweet 
affections,  and  holy  communings; 
as  over  the  bleakest  country  there 
are  some  descents  with  scenery  of 
absolute  fascination.  Both  scenery 
and  homes,  as  it  were,  shut  the  door 
upon  the  world,  and  secure  thern- 
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selves  from  the  violence  of  passions 
and  of  tempests  without. 

As  to  those  extensive  and  rich 
levels  that  abound  in  green  fertility, 
rewarding  man's  industry,  and  made 
what  they  are  by  man,  as  having  less 
of  the  Creator's  hand  apparent  in 
tin-in,  they  are  of  a  lower  beauty, 
and  not  sought  by  the  painter.  He 
may  delight  in  them  occasionally  for 
their  intimate  connexion  with  man's 
home,  and  this  association  will  be 
their  charm  ;  but  they  makenostrong 
hold  upon  the  imagination.  He  may 
delight  in  the  effects  spread  over 
them  by  the  atmosphere,  and  rejoice 
in  thankfulness  at  their  communica- 
tion with  the  clouds  that  "  drop  fat- 
ness," at  their  happy  gilding  of  the 
sun's  lighting  up,  and  the  vivid  hues 
that  the  shelter  of  hedge-rows  pro- 
duces or  improves.  But  these  are 
fascinations  for  humbler  talent. 

The  sketcher  or  painter  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  truth,  that 
the  whole  earth  is  deteriorated  in 
its  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  every 
beauty  consequent  upon  the  per- 
fection or  imperfection  of  these,  and 
that  the  faculty  of  imagination  is 
given  Aim  to  supply, as  he  may,  much 
that  is  lost,  and  which  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius*  will  enable  him  to 
supply;  for  he  ought  to  believe  his 
dreams  and  visions  imparted  glimpses 
of  a  fairer  world,  such  as  once  was, 
and  may  somewhere  in  eternal  space 
yet  exist, — nay,  such  as  he  may  con- 
ceive this  very  earth,  when  more  blest, 
may  become ;  when  the  wastes  shall 
be  made  profitable,  and  the  accursed 
soils  be  entirely  changed  ;  when 
"  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up 
the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree,  and 
it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for 
an  everlasting  sign,  which  shall  not 
be  cut  off;"  when  "  the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose;  it  shall  blos- 
som abundantly,  and  rejoice  even 
with  joy  and  singing :  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it,  the 
excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon." 
Then,  indeed,  will  there  be,  as  it 
were,  "  a  new  earth,"  and  man's  pil- 
grimage will  be  through  a  better 
paradise,  the  sunshine  whereof  will 
be  as  answerable  to  the  sunshine  in 
bis  breast,  as  are  the  present  scenes 
of  earth  to  the  distraction  therein. 


This  acknowledgment  of  the  pre- 
sent imperfection  of  things,  while  it 
affords  room  to  genius  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  peculiar  power,  so  should 
it  to  the  eye  of  the  world  stamp  the 
greatest  value  on  the  high  concep- 
tions of  the  painter.  For  it  is  the 
province  of  the  poet  and  painter  in 
part  to  remove  the  curse,  to  refine 
the  mind  from  its  baser  dross,  and 
idealize  nature  for  its  reception. 

"  That  what  I  said 
Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seem'd." 

But — quorsum  Juec  ?  I  have  been 
led  to  make  these  remarks  by  way 
of  preface  or  introduction  to  the 
brighter  scenery  of  the  Sketcher's 

ground,  bearing  in  my  mind  the 
reary  ways  to  be  travelled  over  be- 
fore those  happy  shelters  of  beauty 
can  be  reached.  If  the  wide  world 
has  its  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle," 
so  has  each  particular  region,  and 
this  ourstnallisland, uncouth,  rugged, 
or  dismal  wilds  broadly  spread ; 
whose  frowning,  forbidding  aspect 
might  arrest  the  wanderer's  feet,  and 
keep  from  intrusion  the  sweet  spots 
that  lie  beyond.  Every  Hesperides 
has  its  hideous  dragon  to  guard  its 
golden  fruit.  Our  own  beautiful 
lakes  are  surrounded  by  dreary 
moors.  But  none  have  perhaps  ex- 
perienced the  gloom  of  bog  and 
mountain  more  than  the  visitors  to 
the  far  and  justly  famed  Killarney. 
Never  shall  1  forget  my  passage  to  it 
some  years  ago,  when  perhaps  the 
eye  was  less  nice.  From  Castle 
Island,  (where  we  first  encountered 
the  Irish  howl,  and  witnessed  the 
beating  of  the  breasts,  tearing  the 
hair,  and  thumping  the  coffin,  per- 
formed by  the  hired  professional 
criers,)  all  was  as  dismal  as  need  be. 
Nor  was  the  journey  without  its 
danger ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
dition of  an  Irish  post-chaise  in 
those  days,  the  seat  of  which  gave 
way,  by  which  our  feet  were  thrown 
up  to  the  roof,  there  was  a  river  to 
cross,  the  passableness  of  which  was 
very  questionable,  it  beiug  much 
swollen  with  rain — and  though  there 
was  a  bridge,  or,  I  should  say,  half  a 
bridge,  for  it  was  broken  in  the  mid- 
dle, we  could  not  attempt  to  leap 
across  the  opening.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  matter  is  now  settled  to  what 
county  belongs  the  charge  of  repair- 
ing it,  and  that  there  is  no  longer 
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danger  of  having  to  return  some 
twenty  wretched  miles,  or  risk  one's 
life  in  the  torrent.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
afforded  ample  compensation.  But 
I  am  not  now  going  to  describe  Kil- 
larney ;  though  it  be  very  tempting, 
with  its  stag-hunt,  its  echoes,  and 
pursuit,  to  the  very  water  that  mir- 
rors mountains  blue,  brown  rocks, 
and  tufted  trees.  But  I  will  here 
point  out  one  beauty  peculiar  to 
Killarney,  at  least  such  as  I  have  not 
seen  so  striking  elsewhere.  There 
are  in  the  lakes  recesses,  small  bays, 
inlets,  formed  by  projections  of  rock, 
covered  with  trees,  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  so  shown  on  ledges  edged  by 
declivities  and  precipices,  that  you 
feel  sure  the  axe  has  never  been 
there;  they  seem  so  inaccessible  but 
by  a  labour  that  would  not  repay, 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  their  liberty, 
throw  out  even  in  the  reflections  in 
the  lake,  an  air  of  wild  security. 
But,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  going  to  open 
the  portfolio  at  Killarney.  Let  me 
give  one  more  example,  how  wretch- 
ed is  the  whole  road  from  "  The 
Eternal  City"  to  the  beautiful  Tivo- 
li,  whose  exquisite  Grecian  temple 
remains  a  proof  of  its  origin,  "  Tibur 
Argivo  positum  colono ;"  pleasant 
Tivoli,  with  its  cascades,  and  the 
vineyards  and  gardens  moistened  by 
irrigating  streams,  so  truly  explaining 
the  passage  of  Horace — the 

"  Uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis ;" 
where  the  ductile  streams,  after  per- 
forming their  fertilizing  office,  bound 
over  the  rocks  into  the  Anio,  and 
form  the  Cascatelli.  The  road  is 
melancholy,  and  the  'mepliitic  dis- 
gusting sulphurous  vapours  that  at- 
tack the  traveller  midway  are  intole- 
rable. But  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
of  Tivoli,  its  Temple,  or  its  Grotto  of 
Neptune,  and  must  hasten  to  the 
scene  which  I  intend  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  this  number  of  The  Sketcher 
— Lynmouth,  in  the  North  of  Devon. 
I  had  engaged  to  meet  my  friend 
Pictor  at  my  old  lodgings  at  Lyn- 
mouth. I  will  not  weary  the  reader 
with  a  description  of  a  wearisome 
ride  over  Exmoor.  For  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  whatever  way  you  ap- 
proach Lynmouth,  unless  it  be  by 
water,  you  have  to  encounter  most 
desolate  regions.  As  soon  as  I  reach- 
ed the  Miuehead  road,  I  saw  the 


steamer,  in  which  was  my  friend, 
steadily  coasting  her  way — and  I 
knew  we  should  reach  Lynmouth 
about  the  same  time.  As  I  approach- 
ed Countisbury  hill,  the  range  of  our 
sketching  ground  opened  before  me. 
The  wooded  hills  folded  and  inter- 
sected each  other  with  their  dips 
and  green  descents  into  the  valley  of 
the  Lyn,  alternately  darkened  by  the 
running  shadows  of  fleeting  clouds 
and  again  illuminated,  affording  a 
living  moving  variety  to  the  whole. 
Light  and  shadow  seemed  to  chase 
each  other  as  in  sport; — then  would 
both  vanish,  and  leave  the  scene  of 
one  sombre  hue,  that  wanted  the 
depth  of  shadow.  The  earth  and  the 
sky  were  like  children  in  their  play, 
and  now  in  a  wayward  mood ;  and 
like  them  had,  as  it  were,  hastily 
snatched  up  all  the  bright  things,  the 
relics  of  their  sport,  to  pelt  the  in- 
truders that  came  within  their  ken 
— and  unfortunately  within  their 
reach.  Being  in  an  open  carriage 
(not  alone), we  were  pretty  well  pep- 
pered before  we  reached  the  top  of 
Countisbury  hill.  The  misty  vapoury 
clouds  then  swept  away  like  duu 
smoke  in  their  passage  over  the 
moor,  followed  by  faint  gleams;  as 
the  timid  and  bright-winged  birds, 
with  affected  courage,  follow  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  the  dusky  kite, 
gorged  with  his  quarry,  and  sailing 
away  leisurely  and  regardless  over 
the  territory  of  his  dominion.  When 
we  had  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  the  storm  cleared  away,  like  the 
drawing  up  of  a  curtain,  and  thescene 
of  the  Sketcher's  transactions  lay 
illuminated  before  us.  Linton  was 
above,  Lynmouth  below,  and  the 
Channel  broadly  spread  before  us 
with  its  high  horizon  ;  and  there,  to 
the  right  lay  the  steamer,  from  whose 
sides  a  small  skiff  was  departing, 
conveying  the  passengers  ashore. 
Having  seen  the  rest  of  the  party  to 
the  gate  of  our  lodgings,  I  went  to 
greet  my  friend  Pictor,  whom  I  took 
by  the  hand  as  he  was  stepping  from 
the  boat.  In  our  walk  to  our  lod- 
gings, we  were  not  unpleased  to  see 
many  signs  of  improvement  in  this 
little  place.  Some  good  houses  had 
beenbuilt  since  the  last  visit.  "Donot 
you  recollect,"  said  Pictor,  point- 
ing to  some  new  stabling,  and  an  or- 
namented cottage, "  my  shewing  you 
a  sketch  of  an.  old  shed  and  house 
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covered  with  ivy,  and  a  large  boat, 
high  and  dry,  close  under  the  shade 
of  those  trees?  All  is,  I  see,  removed, 
and  the  roughness,  or  picturesque, as 
it  would  be  called,  has  given  place 
to  new  masonry,  and  here  are,  I  see, 
stables  to  an  elegant  villa." 

Sketcher.  I  recollect  it  well,  and 
that  I  enquired  why  you  made  the 
sketch,  for  I  thought  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  you,  though 
many  an  inferior  artist  would  make 
a  very  beautiful  little  picture  of  the 
simple  Flemish-like  assemblage. 

Pictor.  And  I  gave  you  as  a  reason, 
that  the  name  on  the  stern  of  the 
boat  was  the  cause,  for  I  was  told 
an  interesting  story  respecting  the 
owner.  I  have  it  on  the  sketch,  as  it 
was  in  white  letters  on  the  boat. 

This  man,  some  few  years  ago, 
saved  the  life  of  a  lady,  who  with 
two  others  was  adventurously  cross- 
ing the  stream,  somewhere  above 
among  the  woods.  The  lady  lost 
her  footing,  and  was  carried  down 
by  the  torrent.  There  was  apparent- 
ly no  help,  but  the  man  hearing  the 
cries  of  her  companions,  rushed 
down  from  the  wood,  where  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  and  providentially 
reached  the  very  spot,  where,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  life,  he  saved  the 
lady.  I  understand  she  rewarded 
him  handsomely,  and  probably  en- 
abled him  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
large  boat  I  sketched,  and  I  did  so, 
that  I  might  recollect  an  incident  so 
pleasing  and  so  creditable  to  him.  If 
the  sketch  be  useless  to  me  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  may  be  beneficial  in 
improving  my  humanity." 

We  soon  reached  our  lodgings, 
which  I  found,  to  my  mortification, 
hating  all  unnecessary  innovations, 
had  undergone  an  "  architectural  re- 
form ;"  it  was,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word  to  coin  one,  hotelified.  It  was 
heretofore  a  simple  thatched  cottage, 
with  low  country-gothicised  win- 
dows, and  trellice-work  over  the 
walls,  bright  with  roses  and  green- 
ery. Our  excellent  landlady,  who  is 
the  paragon  of  all  letters  of  lodgings, 
came  out  to  meet  and  welcome  us, 
and  reminded  me  that  my  room  had 
not  been  touched;  and  she  judged 
rightly,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
to  ray  taste,  had  the  most  elegant 
structure  supplied  its  place;  and  I 
confess,  the  alteration  I  saw,  though 
I  dare  to  say  it  was  much  for  the 


best,  was  not  pleasing.  The  house 
still  consists  of  many  habitations,  or 
nests,  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  well  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose :  ami  I  make  no  doubt,  many  a 
future  sketcher  will  have  good  rea- 
son to  praise  the  accommodation, 
and  never  will  any  meet  with  a  more 
attentive,  civil,  obliging  person,  than 
worthy  Mrs  Blackmore.  He  need 
make  no  agreements ;  all  will  be 
fair,  proper,  and  moderate  in  charge. 
And  she  will,  where  seen  or  heard, 
and  that  will  be  seldom,  shew,  by  an 
agreeable  word  and  pleasant  smile, 
a  ready  endeavour  that  all  should  be 
to  the  comfort  of  her  lodgers. 

Having  taken  some  refreshment, 
as  it  was  yet  some  hours  to  sunset, 
Pictor  and  I  ascended  the  hill  to 
Linton,  and  from  thence  with  the 
purpose  of  reaching  the  "  Valley  of 
Rocks"  that  way,  we  took  the  path 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  is 
very  precipitous  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  castellated  rocks  above 
our  heads  on  the  left  are  certainly 
striking,  but  they  are  not  on  a  scale 
to  be  very  grand,  and  require  the  ac- 
cidental effect  of  partial  relief,  lea- 
ving the  more  rugged  and  prominent 
parts  to  break  bold  and  dark  into  the 
sky,  to  give  them  importance ;  but 
the  scene,  as  a  whole,  is  fine,  is  grand. 
The  expanse  of  water  is  great,  and 
the  distant  Welsh  mountains  across 
the  Channel  were  at  that  moment 
seen  in  a  remarkably  favourable 
light.  They  were  of  a  beautiful  ul- 
tramarine colour,  blended  with  warm 
hues,  and  separated  here  and  there 
from  each  other  by  vapour  or  smoke, 
shewing  range  behind  range.  Their 
outlines  were  mostly  marked  upon 
the  sky,  though  delicately,  but  in 
some  parts  were  not  very  distinguish- 
able from  the  piled  clouds  that  were 
about  them.  The  expanse  of  water 
was  of  a  thousand  hues,  in  all  varie- 
ties of  greens  and  purples,  delicately 
blended  with  and  gradated  by  the 
pervading  atmosphere.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  more  harmonious 
or  more  beautiful  colours  than  were 
here  presented  to  the  eye.  Imme- 
diately below  us,  at  the  depth  of 
some  hundred  feet,  the  multitudi- 
nous waves'  gentle  undulations  were 
of  a  deeper,  though  still  azure  tran- 
sparent green.  The  sea-birds,  rising 
up  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  for 
the  most  part  hidden  by  the  ground 
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just  before  us,  with  their  peculiar 
cry,  and  their  while  wings  silvered 
with  light,  as  they  soared  and  float- 
ed in  the  air  over  the  waters,  so  ten- 
anted the  scenery,  that  we  scarcely 
perceived  the  distant  vessels  whose 
white  sails  dotted  the  bosom  of  the 
Channel.  The  colour  of  the  water 
and  distant  mountains  would  have 
delighted  Claude,  but  he  would  have 
made  a  far  other  use  of  the  rugged 
parts  of  the  rocks  and  cliffs  than  any 
correct  view  would  have  allowed 
him ;  he  would  have  thrown  them 
forward  into  the  picture,  softened 
their  ruggedness,  and  covered  them 
with  foliage,  and  thrown  out  magni- 
ficent trees  from  the  very  foreground. 
And  he  would  have  improved  the 
picture,  for  the  view  was  soft  in  its 
beauty,  and  ill  accorded  with  the 
bleak  and  barren  ruggedness  which 
we  knew  was  at  our  backs  and  about 
us.  This  would,  therefore,  have  been 
a  fine  study  for  him,  for  it  would 
have  left  him  free  to  improve  where 
his  genius  would  be  most  effective. 
He  would  have  made  of  it  an  embark- 
ation to  some  enchanted  land.  The 
picture  should  then  have  been  seen 
fresh  from  his  easel  for  I  never  saw 
in  any  picture  of  his  the  varieties  of 
colour,  though  here  they  were  so 
exquisitely  blended  under  one  tone. 
After  remaining  some  time  at  this 
spot,  we  followed  the  path,  till  it  led 
us  round  into  the  "  Valley  of  Rocks." 
Where  th&  path  suddenly  turns  to  the 
left,  we  marked  some  sombre  rocks 
below  us  in  shade,  and  a  small  sandy 
beach ;  we  intended  to  wind  our 
way  thither,  to  visit  a  cavern  of  which 
we  had  heard,  but  had  neither  of  us 
Been.  Instead,  therefore,  of  return- 
ing by  the  valley,  we  walked  further 
on,  until  we  came  to  a  steep  and 
winding $>ass,  that  without  much  dif- 
ficulty brought  us  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cliffs.  Huge  fragments  lay  all 
about,  where  they  had  been  hurled 
at  their  dislodgment  from  the  great 
masses.  We  found  our  way  over 
these,  and  reached  the  cavern.  It  is 
not  large,  but  all  caverns  are  impo- 
sing; and  this  was  rendered  more  so 
from  its  sheltered  solitariness.  It 
was  retired  from  the  water,  the  whole 
mass  in  which  it  was  formed  being 
itself  a  recess  in  the  cliff;  conse- 
quently, there  were  huge  projections 
to  each  side,  and  the  sea  in  front. 
Tie  space  directly  before  the  cavern 


was,  in  a  great  measure,  occupied  by 
the  large  fragments  mentioned;  be- 
yond these  lay  the  small  sandy 
beach,  which  did  not  appear  to  ex- 
tend to  any  distance  on  either  side, 
and  seemed  formed  as  an  arena  for 
the  entertainment  or  transactions  of 
whatever  beings  might  inhabit  or 
come  as  visitants  to  this  rocky  seclu- 
sion. The  gentle  plash  of  the  waves 
upon  the  shore  was  much  in  cha- 
racter with  the  scene.  The  interior 
of  the  cavern  presented  a  curious 
appearance.  A  large  mass  of  stone 
had,  by  some  means,  been  conveyed 
into  the  centre,  and  been  so  cut 
away,  as  to  form  a  very  tolerable 
round  table,  jesting  upon  a  base 
much  smaller  than  the  upper  cir- 
cumference, nor  was  it  without  its 
rude  stone  seats.  We  were  not  sorry 
to  rest  here. 

Sketcher.  Who  could  have  thus 
furnished  this  drawingroom  of  Na- 
ture's architecture  ? 

Pictor.  Say,  rather,  of  ocean's 
fabricating ;  but  little  shall  I  care 
who  furnished  it,  lest  truth,  or  rather 
matter-of-fact,  (for  there  is  a  differ- 
ence,) should  mar  the  fictions  which 
the  imagination  can  so  readily  sup- 
ply in  such  a  spot.  Nor  will  I  pick- 
axe the  rocks,  to  see  of  what  they  are 
made,  and  should  be  sorry  to  know 
how  they  were  made. 

Sketcher.  Then  you  are  no  advo- 
cate for  knowledge  ;  you  are  surely 
very  unlike  the  common  race  of  en- 
quirers. Most  tourists  would  never 
rest  satisfied,  until  they  had  learned 
where  the  tools  were  bought  that 
helped  to  hew  the  table. 

Pictor.  But  I  am  no  enquirer.  I 
don't  like  enquirers.  More  than 
half  the  things  enquired  into  and 
known  are  not  worth  knowing. 

Sketcher.  Though  "  Knowledge  is 
Power." 

Pictor.  Here  it  would  take  away 
power;  for  if  we  knew  the  whole 
history  of  this  cavern,  or  how  Na- 
ture performed  her  secret  part  of 
the  work,  our  intellectual  curiosity 
would  be  satisfied,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  pleasure,  but  the 
fire  of  imagination  would  be  quench- 
ed. And  would  the  exchange  be 
good  ?  O,  I  could  wish  imagination 
were  oftener  judiciously  fed,  than 
systematically  starved,  as  it  is.  We 
should  have  more  painters,  sketchers, 
poets,  or  at  least  more  taste— more 
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general  taste — to  admire  their  pro* 
ductions.  Here,  at  least,  "  Ignorance 
is  bliss,"  and  it  would  be  "  Folly  to 
be  wise."  There  may  be  a  surfeit 
of  knowledge,  as  of  other  things, 
that  creates  disease,  makes  the  heart 
gross,  and  the  fancy  sick.  Imperti- 
iient  knowledge  is  crammed  into  the 
brain,  till  the  inventive  faculty  is 
driven  out  1  hate  knowledge  that 
is  no  wisdom,  and  leads  to  none ; 
that  makes  the  heart  cold,  and  dead- 
ens the  fancy  like  the  touch  of  a  tor- 
pedo. 

Sketcher.  All  true,  all  true,  good 
Pictor.  Often  have  I  condemned  in 
my  own  mind  the  absurd  pratings 
that  are  daily  made  about  know- 
ledge, and  how  little  of  it  is  actually 
of  use  to  the  collectors.  It  should 
be  as  it  is  required  in  the  art  of 
painting;  we  should  discard  much 
that  might  be  good  for  another,  but 
is  bad  for  ourselves,  because  it  is 
leading  us  away  from  the  path  our 
genius  should  pursue.  But  the  bare 
accumulation  of  dull  matters  of  fact, 
never  to  be  brought  to  any  applica- 
tion, is  the  taste  of  the  day ;  and 
even  half  of  these  are  but  supposed 
matters  of  fact,  and  children  are 
made  to  amass  them,  though  they 
can  have  no  interest  for  them,  and 
ought  to  have  none.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  wonder  at  any  thing, 
whereas  they  should  be  left,  and 
even  taught,  to  wonder  much,  and 
fancy  a  great  deal.  They  learn  alo- 
gies  and  ologies,  and  to  prate  chrono- 
logically of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
India  or  Egypt,  when  they  should 
be  thinking  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  May ;  when  they  should  prefer 
Cinderella  to  Semiramis.  The  me- 
mory must  be  crammed  with  mere 
matters  of  fact,  with  crude  things  they 
can  never  digest;  and  we  wonder 
they  have  neither  hearts  nor  wisdom. 
It  is  but  bidding  them  pick  up  the 
dry  sticks  that  fall  from  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  instead  of  the  fruit,  till, 
when  they  do  look  up  to  the  fruit,  it 
is  in  despair : 

"  Miranturque  novaa  frondes  et  non  sua 
poma." 

"  All  under  Knowledge  Tree  do  gape  and 

stop, 
But  not  an  apple  in  their  mouths  will 

drop." 

Pictor.  And  if  it  did,  is  all  the 
fruit  of  the  "  Tree  of  Knowledge" 


good  ?  It  is  an  engrafted  tree ;  it 
bears  good  and  evil. 

Sketcher.  Then  one-half  of  it  is 
ashes  in  the  mouth,  and  engenders 
conceit  in  the  heart. 

Pictor.  Conceit  indeed.  For  the 
man-babe  fondly  conceives  that  he 
is  privileged  to  point  out  every  mo- 
tion of  the  finger  of  Providence, 
though  he  fail  to  follow  that  of  a 
flea.  But  I  should  care  little  about 
it,  if  they  would  leave  the  softer  sex 
free.  I  was  first  lectured,  and  then 
pitied  the  other  day,  by  a  fair  lass  of 
nineteen,  because  I  would  not  ac- 
company her  to  scrutinize  into  the 
secret  machinery  of  a  manufactory. 
I  am  willing  to  take  cottons  for  cot- 
tons, silks  for  silks,  and  to  leave  the 
detail  to  those  whose  business  it  is; 
for,  depend  upon  it,  said  I  to  her,  it 
will  never  be  yours  or  mine. 

Sketcher.  And  if  her  mind  was 
really  occupied  upon  these  things, 
was  it  not  at  the  expense  of  better 
thoughts, — nay,  purer  thoughts, — fe- 
minine thoughts;  because  we  must 
check  the  growth  of  evil  passions ; 
we  must  begin  with  a  moral  coward- 
ice, and  deaden  the  source,  forgetting 
that  the  chill  of  selfish,  dull  Utilita- 
rian knowledge,  is  as  much  an  ague, 
as  the  passions,  when  unruly,  are  the 
fevers  of  the  heart  Both  are  dis- 
eases. The  fancy,  the  imagination, 
are  not  evil  thought ;  they  may,  in- 
•deed,  receive  it;  but  cultivate  these 
highest  gifts,  and  they  vrill  work  a 
disgust  of  evil,  have  high  aspira- 
tions, and  imbibe  resolution,  not  de- 
bility, from  pure  fountains. 

Pictor.  The  whole  soul  of  woman 
should  be  poetry,  in  its  best  mean- 
ing and  power;  it  should  be  all 
charm,  all  elegance,  and  gifted  with 
fascination,  that  should  play  at  will, 
and  irresistibly,  in  every  action,  ges- 
ture, speech,  and  look.  And  all  this 
it  will  surely  lose,  if  it  be  taught 
only  to  rummage  the  heterogeneous 
and  tatterdemalion  stores  of  know- 
ledge the  pawnbroker.  What  has 
a  young  girl,  whom  Nature  intended 
as  the  very  Paragon  of  creation, 
whose  great  business  it  is  to  keep  up 
the  enchantment  of  life,  (and,  of  a 
truth,  the  common  busy  intruding 
daily  cares  and  vexations  of  the  world 
have  too  great  a  tendency  to  its  dis- 
enchantment) who  has  to  learn  how 
to  be  ever  amusing  and  amiable,  that 
she  may  ever  chirm  her  husband, 
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and  bring  up  her  family  in  peace — 
what  has  she  to  do  with  any  other 
sciences,  when  that  one  is  rendered 
so  difficult  to  acquire  ?  Is  she  to 
captivate  her  lover,  or  retain  the 
affection  of  her  husband,  with  bis- 
muth or  manganese  ?  If  he  ask  for 
a  song,  is  she  to  trouble  him  with 
categories ;  if  he  ask  for  a  kiss,  re- 
ceive but  cold  pity  for  his  igno- 
rance ? 

Sketcher.  I  must  say  we  have 
chosen  an  admirable  theatre  for  our 
lectures,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
had  turned  our  whole  audience  into 
stone. 

Pictor.  And  with  as  little  chance 
of  moving  any,  as  the  "  uncouth 
swain,"  that 

"  Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  th' 
oaks  and  rills." 

But  it  is  time  to  indulge  in  such 
ideas  as  this  scenery  should  more 
naturally  give  rise  to. 

Sketcher.  Yet  such  conversation 
may  have  its  use ;  it  may  confirm  the 
painter  in  his  resolution  what  to 
pursue,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
ashamed  before  the  world  of  his  ig- 
norance of  that  which  is  of  no  use 
to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  a  lesson  of 
art. 

Pictor.  This  should  be  a  scene 
for  moonlight,  when  the  waters  are 
still,  or  give  only  a  sound  that  is  of 
the  same  character  as,  and  more  ex- 
pressive than,  stillness,  an  intermit- 
ting lazy  sound,  that  leaves  medita- 
tion free. 

"  Oh,  had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant 
shore !" 

The  "  distant  shore"  of  the  poet  con- 
veys well  the  seclusion  of  this. 

Sketcher.  Now,  this  would  be  a  fit 
scene  for  the  nymphs,  the  daughters 
of  Ocean.  Here  might  they  come, 
and  having  hung  up  their  ^Eolian 
lyres  on  the  rocks,  lie  in  the  light  of 
the  silver  moon,  and  listen  to  the 
wild  and  fitful  strains  of  pain  and 
passion,  and  sympathize  with  the 
suffering  Prometheus,  whom  they 
have  recently  visited,  and  left  chain- 
ed to  the  appalling  Caucasus.  This 
scene  would  well  suit  the  tenderness 
of  commiseration,  if  under  such  a 
light  that  would  soften  all  that  is 
rugged  in  it. 

Pictor.  Yes,  by  moonlight.  Or, 
would  it  not  do  for  those  strange 
imaginary  creatures,  bodies  and 
spirits,  the  Ariels,  that  "  do 
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ding  in  the  vasty  deep,"  and  drop 
intelligence  in  sea-shells  from  far- 
off  lands  in  ocean's  girth,  to  be  ga- 
thered by  the  pure,  the  faithful,  and 
the  gifted  ? 

Sketcher.  What  think  you  of  this 
being  the  cave  of  Proteus,  whose  in- 
defatigable care  of  his  Phocae  has 
something  so  strange  in  it,  that,  if 
the  sea-god  were  not  gifted  with 
prophecy  and  power  of  metamor- 
phosis, would  be  but  whimsical ;  but 
being  what  he  was,  it  is  wild  and 
poetical.  Now  evening  is  coming 
in,  and  you  may  expect  his  return ; 
but  he  will  only  just  look  round  the 
corners  of  the  rocks,  for  he  is  shy, 
and  seeing  us,  will  be  quickly  off, 
and  you  will  hear  the  plash  of  his 
herd  into  the  sea  again. 

Pictor.  Where  would  you  place  a 
choir  of  mermaids  more  satisfacto- 
rily than  on  that  smooth  sand  ?  It 
is  the  mystery  and  wonder  about  all 
these  imaginary  beings  that  delight 
us.  We  may  soon  go  into  the  com- 
mon world,  where  there  is  no  mys- 
tery, no  wonder,  but  all  is  bare,  and 
here  we  exercise  a  new  faculty.  It 
is  in  such  places  as  this  one  really 
enjoys  the  sea,  not  in  noted  and  fre- 
quented watering-places,  where  the 
hiding  shells  are  poked  out  of  their 
sandy  beds  by  regiments  of  walking- 
sticks  and  parasols. 

Sketcher.  Sitting  here,  as  we  are, 
we  enjoy  this  scene  before  and 
around  us  ;  but  how  difficult  would 
it  be,  by  any  sketch,  to  convey  the 
subject !  The  fact  is,  it  is  in  no  one 
point  of  view.  We  cannot  be  in. 
the  cavern  and  paint  it,  and  the  sea 
too,  and  the  rocks  on  all  sides,  facing 
the  sea;  the  surrounding  enclosing 
character  must  be  lost.  It  is  of  little 
use  to  sketch  here.  This  is  a  place 
wherein  to  imbibe  ideas,  to  impress 
a  general  something,  which  the  forms, 
as  they  are  placed,  in  any  one  view, 
will  not  give.  The  most  faithful  re- 
presentation of  such  a  spot  would 
be  the  ideal. 

Pictor.  The  eye,  they  say,  retains 
for  a  time  the  images  of  objects  after 
they  are  removed,  and  the  mind's 
eye,  without  doubt,  retains  them 
longer  still,  so  that  after  we  have 
looked  about  us  at  any  beautiful 
scenery,  we  have  painted  to  us  and 
for  us,  a  whole  which  we  can  never 
see  from  any  one  position.  The  re- 
sult and  combination  is  the  great 
beauty,  and  this  picture  is  made  for 
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11- ;  it  requires  some  natural  power, 
and  much  practice,  to  be  able  to 
catch  it ;  and  we  may  be  convinced 
from  this  how  unsatisfactory  are  any 
accurate  given  views. 

Sketcher.  And  besides  this  com- 
prehensiveness, sound  in  blended 
with  sight.  The  impressions  are 
Nature's  greatest  truths,  searched 
out  or  combined  by  a  peculiar  fa- 
culty, but  they  are  instantly  acknow- 
ledged. 

\Vc  now  left  the  cavern,  and  be- 
gan our  ascent  of  the  steep  pass  by 
which  we  had  reached  it.  Pictor, 
turning  round,  was  much  struck  with 
the  exact  cast  of  a  human  counte- 
nance, designated  in  the  form  of  the 
rock  before  us.  It  occupied,  per- 
haps, about  one-third  of  the  great 
mass.  Pictor  resembled  it  to  the 
head  of  Memnon,  waiting  the  stroke 
of  the  sunbeam.  There  is  something 
in  the  accidental  forms  assumed  by 
rocks  and  clouds,  that  appeals  di- 
rectly to  the  imagination,  which  in- 
stantly combines  them  with  the  whole 
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scene  in  such  a  mnnner,  that  they 
become  personifications  of  earth  or 
air.  The  magic  has  gifted  them 
with  power,  and  they  preside  over 
all.  You  can  never  visit  the  spots 
again,  even  in  idea,  without  be- 
ing sensible  of  their  presence.  We 
wound  our  way  to  the  top,  and,  ere 
long,  were  again  in  the  "  Valley  of 
Rocks."  This  is  a  very  desolate 
barren  spot,  and  of  little  or  no  gran- 
deur, to  divert  the  mind  from  the  ab- 
solute and  detestable  melancholy  it 
must  inspire.  The  castellated  rocks 
on  this  sight  are  not  imposing,  but 
seemed  piled  there  just  to  shut  out 
the  cheerful  light,  and  the  channel  of 
escape,  fit  residences  for  evil-boding 
fowl,  and  bats  obscene;  mere  drea- 
riness, without  the  dignity  of  being 
commanding.  Somewhere  within 
reach  might  have  been  the  very  cave 
of  despair,  for  it  was  the  entire  ter- 
ritory of  Melancholy.  The  wretch 
might  dwell  somewhere  by  that  up- 
right grey  cliff  to  the  right— 


"  Low  in  an  hollow  cave, 
Far  underneath  a  craggie  cliff  ypight, 
Darke,  doleful,  drearie,  like  a  greedie  grave, 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave  : 
On  top  whereof  aye  dwelt  the  ghastly  owle. 
Shrieking  his  balefull  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearefull  fowle ; 
And  all  about  it  wand'riug  ghostes  did  waile  and  Lowle." 


It  is  surprising  this  place  should 
have  been  so  long  spoken  of,  not 
only  as  a  beauty,  but  as  the  beauty 
of  Linton  and  Lynmouth.  It  was  a 
very  fine  July  evening,  and  we  were 
willing  to  lengthen  our  walk  on  our 
return.  Instead,  therefore,  of  keep- 
ing our  path  through  the  Valley  of 
Rocks,  we  ascended  a  steep  hill  to 
the  left,  which  gave  us  a  very  com- 
manding view.  Linton,  which  itself 
stands  so  high  above  the  Valley  of 
the  Lyn,  was  now  below  us;  we 
were  perhaps  eight  or  nine  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Linton,  with  the 
haze  and  depth  of  the  valley  behind 
it,  and  the  bold  cliffs  based  in  the 
channel,  had  a  singular  appearance. 
Tin-  white  houses,  whose  tops  and 
sides  were  touched  by  the  sun,  made 
it  very  conspicuous  in  the  centre  of 
the  scene.  There  were  circular  walls 
about  it,  that  seemed  placed  there  to 
shut  it  out  from  the  Valley  of  Me- 
lancholy, and  left  it  as  an  inner  line 
of  an  amphitheatre,  whose  arena 


might  be  the  Valley  of  Lynmouth ; 
and  the  little  bay  beyond  it  gave  you 
the  idea  as  if  it  had  been  erected  for 
the  temporary  purpose  of  some 
spectacle  of  deadly  combat,  per- 
chance with  the  monsters  that  in 
the  days  of  the  Seven  Champions 
infested  every  region,  and  had  since 
become  habitations  of  the  lowly,  re- 
gardless of  such  sights,  and  un- 
knowing of  such  things. 

We  soon  reached  the  summit  of 
the  hill  we  were  ascending,  and  the 
view  before  us  was  very  magnifi- 
cent. We  had  a  very  high  horizon, 
and  a  great  expanse  of  water,  over 
which  the  sun,  yet  distant  from 
his  setting,  spread  a  broad  line  of 
most  brilliant  light,  from  the  ex- 
treme point  of  sight  to  our  very 
feet 

Pictor  was  delighted,  and  stood 
some  time  motionless,  and  silent, 
then  made  a  frame,  as  it  were,  with 
his  bands,  as  if  composing  or  rather 
framing  in  bis  picture.  We  looked 
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down  on  the  left  upon,  the  tops  of 
the  cliffs,  that,  shooting  out  into  the 
channel,  formed  within  or  between 
them  the  inlets,  one  of  which  we 
had  just  left.  To  the  right  we  could 
just  see  the  low  land  of  the  opposite 
coast,  here  distant.  The  horizontal 
line  of  the  water  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  sky,  except- 
ing at  the  termination  of  the  broad 
road  of  light  made  on  it  by  the  sun, 
which,  as  I  observed,  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  perspective  line  of  the 
water,  nearly  from  the  base  on  which 
we  stood.  The  body  of  the  sun  was 
not  visible,  being  behind  a  long 
band  of  cloud,  above  and  below 
which  its  immediate  brilliant  golden 
colour  was  spread,  intercepted  at 
some  short  distance  below  by  bluish 
grey  voluminous  clouds,  that  rose 
directly  above  the  water,  and  above 
blended  with  thecooler  tints  of  the  sky, 
till  it  was  lost  over  our  heads  in  that 
beautifully  intense  ultramarine  grey- 
ish purple,  into  which  one  delights 
to  look,  lying  on  the  earth,  face  up- 
wards, to  watch  the  coming  of  the 
stars  ;  but  as  they  would  not  imme- 
diately appear,  there  was  no  occa- 


sion to  wait  their  approach  in  si- 
lence. 

Pictor.  How  little  is  there  here  to 
sketch,  and  how  much  to  admire ! 
What  materials  could  we  use  that 
would  give  any  adequate  idea  of  this 
sublime  scene,  before  its  beauty 
would  vanish  ?  Does  it  not  look  as 
if  the  glorious  sun  had  passed  over 
the  earth,  and  over  the  sea,  and  had 
left  on  the  waters  the  light  of  his 
chariot-wheels  ? 

Sketcher.  The  great  high-road  of 
the  gods,  such  track  as  they  made 
when  they  went  to  feast  with  the 
distant  Ethiopians;  and  how  won- 
drously  must  the  celestial  steeds 
have  bounded  over  the  gorgeous  gol- 
den road — for  the  moment  we  forget 
the  liquid !  Homer  saw  them,  when 
he  was  sitting  on  a  hill,  looking  over 
the  great  expanse  as  we  are  now. 
Hear  his  wondrous  Greek,  as  it 
burst  from  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Improvisatore,  of  which  Longinus 
remarks  that  it  measured  the  bound 
of  the  immortal  horses  by  the  space 
of  the  world,  and  that  another  bound 
would  find  no  space  for  them. 


ir    olvoTTut 


Tos-a-av  t7Ti6(>&>e-x.iia-i  Qiuv  v^atvjffitf  '/T 
As  much  aerial  space  as  a  man  is  wont  to  behold  with  his  eyes, 
Sitting  on  a  high  hill  looking  over  the  purple  sea, 
So  far  bound  the  lofty-neck'd  horses  of  the  gods. 

Pictor.  But  is  it  not  the  domain  of  Neptune  ?  Imagine  him  passing,  as 
when  he  took  three  strides  from  Ida,  and  with  the  fourth  arrived  in  ^Egse, 
and  then  — 

"  He  to  his  chariot  join'd  his  steeds, 
Swift,  brazen-  hoof  'd,  and  maued  with  wavy  gold. 
Himself  attiring  next  in  gold,  he  seiz'd 
His  golden  scourge,  and  to  his  seat  sublime 
Ascending,  o'er  the  billows  drove  ;  the  whales, 
Leaving  their  caverns,  gambol'd  on  all  sides 
Around  him,  not  unconscious  of  their  king  : 
The  sea  clave  wide  for  joy  ;  he  lightly  flew, 
And  with  unmoisten'd  axle  skimm'd  the  flood." 


Sketcher.  And  all  the  pageant  is 
passed,  and  he  has  left  behind  him 
the  light  of  all  his  golden  self,  and  of 
his  "  dazzling  incorruptible  abode." 
Such  was  the  use  the  grand  old  Gre- 
cian bard  made  of  his  sketches  from 
Nature;  and,  I  doubt  not,  he  saw 
some  such  scene  as  this,  shut  his 
eyes,  and,  composing  the  grand  spec- 
tacle, poured  it  instantly  forth  in  his 
own  golden  Greek. 

voi,,  xxxv.    NO.  ccxvm. 


Pictor.  What  vessel  would  not  de- 
light to  sail  upon  that  glorious  path, 
under  Neptune's  license  of  protec- 
tion ? 

SlcetcJier.  So  thought  Homer;  and, 
I  dare  to  say,  after  the  vision  had 
passed,  composed  a  hymn  to  the 
God  of  Sea.  Let  us  sing  it;  and  let 
it  be — I  forget  what  number  it  should 
be  of  "  Homer's  Hymns" — and  thus 
I  venture  to  translate  it. 

N 
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"  Of  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  earth,  the  awful  god,  I  sing, 
The  shaker  of  the  solemn  sea,  the  wondroua  Ocean-King 
Thiiu'  .i:.;i  broad  and  Helicon,  that  with  thy  praises  ring 

Shaker  of  earth,  a  twofold  power  the  gods  have  given  thee, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  stubborn  steed,  and  ruler  of  the  sea, 

\\  lieu  ships  do  walk  their  perilous  ways,  their  guardian  thou  shall  be. 

Hail  thou,  whose  dark  locks  floating  far  behind  the  surges  sweep, 
As  with  thine  arm  the  mighty  waves  thou  liftest  in  a  heap, 
And  makest  broad  from  land  to  land  a  pathway  in  the  deep." 

Pictor.  Worthy  the  venerable  heathen ;  but  let  us  rather  sing  a  nobler 
hymn. 

1.  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  O  Lord,  my  God,  thou  art  become 

exceeding  glorious ;  thou  art  clothed  with  majesty  and  honour. 

2.  Thou  deckest  thyself  with  light  as  it  were  with  a  garment,  and 

spreadest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain. 

3.  Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters ;  and  maketh 

the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind." 


The  homage  was  paid.  "  A  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream ;" 
the  clouds  closed ;  the  light  depart* 
ed ;  the  large  expanse  before  us  be- 
came of  one  hue.  We  left  the  hill, 
and  had  little  conversation  until  we 
reached  Linton.  "  I  think,"  said  I  to 
Pictor, "  it  is  about  six  years  ago,  that 
we  were  four  of  us  standing  in  this 
churchyard,  looking  in  admiration  at 
the  scene  before  us.  It  is  now  as  it 
was  then;  but  of  us — two  out  of  the 
four  are  no  more.  One  of  the  de- 
parted was  a  very  dear  friend,  of  ex- 
quisite taste,  a  high  and  noble  mind, 
endeared  to  me  by  many  ties,  and 
still  by  many  recollections.  With 
the  other  departed  I  had  only  eome 
few  months  before  become  acquaint- 
ed. I  recollect  when  we  were  stand- 
ing on  that  spot,  j  ust  on  the  other  side 
of  this  wall,  hearing  him  express  a 
wish  that  his  bones  might  He  in  such 
a  spot.  And  there  they  lie.  He  was 
then  in  good  health.  I  never  saw 
him  from  that  evening.  Let  us  go 
and  look  at  his  grave ;  it  is  in  the 
very  corner  of  the  churchyard,  and 
last  year  stood  quite  apart  from  all 
other  graves.  Let  us  visit  it,  for  it 
is  the  grave  of  a  Painter." 

Pictor  and  I  entered  the  churchyard 
— the  grave  was  now  no  longer  alone. 

Sketcher,  1  see  they  have  laid  an- 
other befiilt"  him. 

Pictor,  Whatever  Gray  may  say 
in  his  Elegy  of  the  "  mute  inglorious 
Miltons,"  (why  did  he  omit  the 
painters  ?)  it  is  probable  there  lies 
here  no  other  painter,  where 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep," 


Sketcher.  "  The  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet"  were  little  akin  to 
him.  He  was  a  stranger  to  these 
parts;  and  though  in  truth  like  Gray's 
genius — one  "  to  fortune  and  to  fame 
unknown,"  yet  not  altogether  unde- 
serving of  being  known — had  he 
been  a  practicable  man.  He  was 
strange,  possessing  some  genius,  but 
scarcely  was  it  under  dominion  of 
judgment.  He  may  rather  be  said 
to  have  been  possessed  of  or  by  his 
genius;  and  it  was  wayward;  even 
his  manner  of  working  was  peculiar 
to  himself.  Were  you  to  see  only 
his  sketches  in  their  first  uncouth 
state,  you  would  have  pronounced 
them  the  veriest  daubs,  plastered 
with  dabs  of  white  and  grey.  But 
he  would  work  them  up  so  as  to 
surprise  you.  There  was  occasion- 
ally some  poetry,  but  in  general  such 
a  scorn  of  detail.  He  would  glaze 
his  pictures  in  a  manner  quite  his 
own ;  and  before  he  would  put  the 
last  tone,  which  was  generally  a 
glazing  of  burnt  sienna,  there  was 
always  something  to  admire,  even 
where  the  work  was  a  failure.  I 
have  seen  one  little  picture  of  his, 
an  old  woodman  or  rustic,  with  his 
dog,  returning  at  sunset,  that  was 
extremely  brilliant  and  vigorously 
painted.  This  little  piece  (the  best 
1  ever  saw  of  his)  was  ordered  by  a 
gentleman,  at  a  very  trifling  sum, 
who  rejected  it;  the  artist,  in  his 
indignation,  would  have  destroyed 
Us  \vork  ;  but  it  was  saved,  and  he 
gave  it  away.  He  painted  every 
thing,  all  sorts  of  subjects,  animals, 
landscapes,  old  men  and  maidens, 
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and  sometimes  in  a  manner  unlike 
his  own.  I  have  seen  old  white- 
headed  men  worked  in  with  loads 
of  colour,  yet  with  great  truth. 
There  is  or  was  a  white-headed 
rustic  about  these  parts  that  must 
have  been  his  companion  many  an 
hour,  for  the  studies  from  him  are 
without  number. 

"  Haply  that  hoary-headed  sage  may  say, 
Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of 

dawn." 

Then  again  would  he  delight  to 
paint  some  youthful  village  beauty, 
with  a  true  feeling  of  her  simple 
innocence,  and  touch  in  the  delicate 
hues  and  features  with  a  nice  dis- 
cretion, that  would  make  his  other 
works  appear  the  more  strange ;  and 
looking  over  his  room,  your  eye 
would  be  directed  from  some  gentler 
beauty  to  a  powerful  sketch  of  the 
Weird  Sisters.  He  came  here,  not 
so  much  for  the  scenery,  as  to  paint, 
for  a  few  months,  in  a  quiet  and  in- 
expensive place.  But  he  became 
charmed  with  the  spot,  took  a  lease 
of  some  ground,  and  built,  or  began 
to  build,  for  it  remains  still  unfinish- 
ed, that  odd-looking  house,  apart 
from  the  village,  which  you  saw  to 
the  left  of  the  road  to  the  Valley  of 
Rocks.  The  interior,  by  all  accounts, 
shewed  the  man — rude  unplastered 
walls,  and  rooms  whimsically  form- 
ed, and  the  whole  building  oddly 
planned  and  constructed.  In  a  place 
that  was  intended  for,  and  might 
have  been  called  a  room,  if  the  stair 


did  not  ascend  directly  into  it,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  a  landing-place, 
I  saw,  after  his  death,  a  highly  orna- 
mented and  probably  valuable  organ. 
But  as  to  furniture,  I  believe  there 
never  was  at  any  time  much  more 
than  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  table. 
Every  thing  without  the  man,  and 
belonging  to  him,  was  somehow  or 
other  characteristic  of  the  man  with- 
in. But  there  he  lies — peace  be  with 
him. 

Pictor.  And  what  are  become  of 
his  sketches? 

Sketcher.  I  know  not;  they  were 
not  such  as  to  be  much  valued. 
Whatever  was  good  in  them,  in  the 
state  in  which  I  saw  most  of  them, 
would  not  be  understood  but  by  ar- 
tists ;  but  unless  in  a  rather  advanced 
state,  little  beauty  would  be  percep- 
tible. And,  latterly,  when  he  was  in- 
volved in  building,  and  its  expenses 
and  annoyances,  he  painted  but  little. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  the 
sketches  are  destroyed. 

I  now  left  my  friend  in  the  Church- 
yard, while  I  went  to  the  Valley  of 
Rocks  Inn,  to  make  enquiry  of  Mr 
Litson,  a  very  civil  and  liberal  land- 
lord, respecting  letters,  and  to  make 
some  other  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  our  party  below.  On  my 
return  to  the  Churchyard,  I  found 
Pictor  sitting  opposite  the  grave,  with 
pencil  and  paper.  "What  is  your 
sketch  ?"  said  I.  He  rose  to  meet  me, 
and  put  the  paper  into  my  hand.  It 
contained  the  following  lines. 


THE  PAINTER'S  GRAVE. 

Where  shall  the  sunbeams  play  ? 

Where  shall  the  moonbeams  light  ? 
For  him  who  bade  them  stay, 

With  hand  of  power  and  might — 
Upon  the  Painter's  grave. 

Where  the  stormy  pageant  rise, 
And  the  harmless  lightnings  fly  ? 

Where  the  magician  lies 
That  fix'd  them  in  the  sky — 
Before  the  Painter's  grave. 

Where  shall  the  flowrets  shed 
Sweet  odours  ?  O'er  his  earth 

Who  from  their  lowly  bed 
Gave  them  immortal  birth — 
Upon  the  Painter's  grave. 

Where  shall  the  aged  rest, 
And  own  one  friend  he  found, 

That  thought  grey  hairs  were  best, 
And  age  like  holy  ground  ? 
Upon  the  Painter's  grave. 
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Where  shall  the  maiden  meek, 
Whose  beauty  would  not  die, 

Go  lean  her  pensive  cheek, 
Or  look  with  gentle  eye? 

Upon  the  Paiuter'b  grave. 
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There  is  a  winding  footpath  be- 
hind the  Valley  of  Rocks  Inn,  that 
leads  down  to  the  little  Quay;  but 
we  preferred  returning  to  Lynmouth 
by  the  carriage  road.  We  had  nearly 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  when 
we  met  the  females  of  our  party, 
who  were  proceeding  to  the  water- 
side by  a  path  that  commenced  a 
little  way  up  the  hill,  in  preference 
to  what,  in  its  improved  state,  may 
almost  be  called  the  street  of  Lyii- 
mouth.  This  walk  was  chosen,  be- 
cause, as  the  sun  was  now  setting  in 
great  magnificence,  it  presented  a 
more  striking  view  of  the  effects  of 
the  glorious  luminary  over  the  world 
which  he  was  blessing  at  his  depar- 
ture. This  path  was  a  little  above 
the  buildings  and  the  Quay,  and 
commanded  them  in  agreeable  per- 
spective :  the  broad  Channel  and  the 
Welsh  mountains  bounded  the  view. 
The  little  river  was  both  seen  and 
heard,  as  in  tints  of  pinkish  grey  it 
brawled  in  its  restless  and  earnest 
speed  to  the  great  bosom  of  its  rest. 
To  the  left,  the  rich  bank  of  the 
hill  rose,  covered  with  foliage,  and 
was  terminated  by  high  and  spread- 
ing trees,  between  whose  leafage 
and  branches  the  golden  light  was 
streaming.  As  we  proceeded  nearer 
the  Quay,  the  path  was  in  deep 
shade,  darkened  by  the  high  wooded 
bank  on  one  side,  and  high  trees 
rising  out  of  broken  ground  on  the 
other,  that  shot  out  their  branches 
over  the  termination  of  the  little 
street  below.  These  trees  are  bold 
and  fine,  and  I  never  saw  this  passage 
by  any  light  that  it  did  not  exhibit 
considerable  beauty  both  of  form 
and  colour.  A  boat,  with  its  keel 
upwards,  was  lying  on  one  side  the 
path  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  bank, 
near  which  was  a  dark,  narrow  way 
that  led  upwards  to  Linton.  A  little 
lower  down  were  some  rude  steps, 
and  the  upper  part  of  an  old  house, 
which  had  an  entrance  here  as  well 
as  below,  where  the  path  reached 
the  Quay.  There  are  some  good 
studies  about  this  passage,  but  they 
are  for  various  uses,  not  for  views, 
except  to  those  who  would  make 
the  sentiment  of  their  picture  to 


rest  in  colour, — for,  doubtless,  Rem- 
brandt would  have  worked  here  in 
a  wondrous  manner.  It  was  now 
nearly  high  water ;  immediately  be- 
fore us  the  tide  was  coming  in  with 
a  fine  swell  over  the  large  masses  of 
stone  that,  at  low  water,  are  seen 
dark,  covered  with  sea-weed,  scat- 
tered everywhere  about.  Not  that 
there  was  a  very  great  sea  here  ;  but 
the  coming  in  of  the  tide  is  every- 
where grand,  from  the  huge  swell, 
and  driving  wave,  to  the  rush  over 
the  pebbles  up  to  your  very  feet,  and 
backward  play,  whirling  about  the 
looser  stones,  as  it  were  tossing 
them  and  frying  them  (for  such  was 
their  noise)  for  old  Triton's  supper, 
with  the  white  ilakes  and  bubbles 
of  the  fat  and  froth  commingled  as 
they  retire,  to  be  ngain  slushed  for- 
ward by  the  break  of  the  incoming 
transparent  green  swell.  Pictor  call- 
ed us  to  the  little  Quay,  whose  pier 
juts  out  some  little  way,  making  calm 
the  little  harbour  within  it.  We 
mounted  the  steps  that  joined  and 
belonged  to  a  little  look-out  house. 
The  termination  of  the  pier  was  just 
below  us,  of  no  great  length,  and  not 
yet  covered,  but  the  waves  would 
every  now  and  then  send  a  partial 
wash  over  it ;  every  repeated  attack 
was  with  a  greater  body  and  force ; 
sometimes  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
water  thrown  on  it  should  recede  or 
go  over  into  the  little  bay  on  the 
other  side ;  sometimes  there  was  a 
separation,  part  receding  and  part 
washing  over. 

Pictor.  This  is  beautiful;  here 
sight  and  sound  uniting,  fill  the  mind 
with  awe  of  the  element  that  can  be 
so  great,  so  powerful  in  its  very  play, 
leaving  thereby  the  power  of  its 
wrath  to  imagination.  A  few  mi- 
nutes ago  you  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  stepped  down  on 
the  stones  of  the  pier,  to  have  watch- 
ed the  pouring  in ;  and  now  it  is  a 
foot  under  water,  and  the  resistance 
it  offers  below  sends  the  waves  clear 
and  transparent  over  its  top  with  a 
rush,  that  would  take  you  off  your 
footing  in  a  moment,  and  send  you 
into  the  deep  water  like  a  bob  or 
bottle  of  sea-weed,  as  a  reproof  for 
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your  impertinent  scrutiny.  There 
is  something  much  more  noticeable 
in  the  waters  in  this  state,  than  in 
their  greater  fury. 

Sketcher.  Yes,  because  the  idea  of 
your  having  recently  desired  the 
footing,  from  which  you  are  now  cut 
off,  brings  yourself  into  connexion 
with  the  element;  it  has  made  you 
for  a  moment  its  playmate,  and  you 
are  feelingly  convinced  of  the 
strength  of  the  monster's  paw.  But 
had  you»seen  him  at  once  put  out 
his  whole  power  in  one  great  dash 
of  foam  and  fury,  you  would  not 
have  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to 
subject  yourself  to  his  wrath;  the 
idea  would  not  have  crossed  your 
mind,  and  you  would  have  seen  the 
display  comparatively  unmoved. 
Whatever  is  more  powerful  than 
ourselves,  and  has  life  and  action,  is 
always  grand  to  us;  and  the  more 
we  can  bring  ourselves  in  imagina- 
tion within  its  reach  or  vortex,  the 
more  grand  it  becomes.  There  is 
little  sublimity  where  there  is  no 
sense  of  our  own  inferiority,  no 
fear,  no  sense  of  danger. 

Pictor.  Water  generally  conveys 
to  my  mind  a  feeling  of  terror,  or 
something  akin  to  it.  Even  a  small 
cascade  overpowers  me, — but  that 
may  be  with  its  sound ;  but  a  deep, 
still,  dark  pool  in  a  mountain  stream 
amid  the  solitary  woods,  fills  me 
with  horror.  And  even  a  shallow, 
creeping,  insinuating,  almost  silent 
stream,  with  a  few  white  bubbles  on 
the  transparent  surface,  that  by  their 
passage  just  shew  the  motion  and 
progress  over  a  dark-brown  bed,  all 
stealing  its  designing  way  through 
dark  shade,  has  often  chilled  me,  as 
by  the  presence  of  a  hydra  gifted 
with  fascination.  I  have  so  often  men- 
tioned this  feeling,  and  have  met  but 
with  ridicule  for  my  imaginary  hy- 
drophobia, that  I  must  suppose  it  to 
be  a  peculiar  weakness — a  supersti- 
tion. 

Sketcher.  Painters  and  poets  have 
keen  eyes  and  ears,  and  see  and  hear 
sights  and  sounds,  that  would  be 
audible  and  visible  to  many  others, 
if  they  would  walk  abroad  to  study 
these  things  as  you  do.  But  they 
look  mostly  to  general  views;  in 
which,  by  the  by,  nature  is  most  de- 
ficient, scattering  about  her  poetry 
in  her  materials  and  in  parts,  offer- 


ing her  more  extended  general  pic- 
tures to  draw  away  from  the  search 
those  whom  she  less  favours. 

Descending  from  the  steps,  and 
leaning  over  the  wall  of  the  little 
Quay,  we  for  some  time  watched  the 
coming-in  sea  from  that  point.  We 
saw  a  black  mass  of  stone,  with  its 
head  just  above  water,  that  looked 
like  an  object  of  sport  for  the  waves, 
that  would  at  some  distance  slowly 
approach,  and  swell,  and  threaten, 
and  curl  darkening  under  their 
brows,  then  with  a  rush  pounce  upon 
the  black  object,  and  washing  over 
it,  steal  aside  and  retreat  in  compa- 
rative quiet,  again  to  repeat  the  sport. 

Pictor.  How  like  tigers  at  play ! 
and  see,  within  our  view  what  va- 
riety there  is  !  Here  it  is  sport; — 
here  again  a  succession  of  waves 
come  on  like  pawing  foaming  horses. 
There  again,  at  a  little  distance  to 
our  left,  the  element  steals  like  an 
insidious  serpent,  licking  the  pebbles 
that  shine  at  the  feet  of  that  half-fas- 
cinated daughter  of  Eve,  who  is  co- 
quetting with  its  approach,  now  fly- 
ing and  now  returning,  and  allowing 
her  delicate  feet  to  be  wetted  by  its 
deceitful  tongue.  Small  regard  has 
he,  the  villain,  for  her  beauty,  and 
would  willingly  bear  her  away  with 
a  hiss,  to  gorge  his  monstrous  raven- 
ous brood,  all  waiting,  lurking  out 
of  sight  in  the  blue  deep,  for  their 
daily  meals. 

Sketcher.  Watch  thatbroken  plank, 
part  perhaps  of  some  heretofore  fair 
bark,  that  has  proudly  and  trium- 
phantly buffeted  the  stormy  main, 
and  visited  the  "  vex'd  Bermu- 
das." See  how  the  waves  seem  to 
stretch  out  for  it,  as  it  lies  on  the 
very  edge ;  and  now  they  have  reach- 
ed it;  they  have  washed  over  it — 
they  have  moved  it;  and  now  they 
rush  in  with  greater  force  and  con- 
fidence. They  have  it ;  and  see  how 
they  bear  it  back  with  them  into  the 
mass  of  foam,  where  is  the  conflict 
of  the  inpouring  and  the  receding. 
Who  would  venture  to  the  rescue? 
Go,  bid  the  fair  one  read  the  lesson, 
and  draw  a  moral  from  it. 

Pictor.  How  forcibly  does  it  re- 
mind us  of  the  prophetic  vision  of 
Isaiah : 

"Their  roaring  shall  be  like  a  lion, 
they  shall  roar  like  young  lions ;  yea, 
they  shall  roar  and  lay  hold  of  their 
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prey,  and  shall  carry  It  away  safe, 
and  none  shall  deliver  it  And  in 
that  day  they  shall  roar  against  them 
like  the  roaring  of  the  sea." 

The  sun  had  now  set;  we  left  the 
pier  to  join  our  party,  who  had  wan- 
dered down  among  the  rocks.  We 
found  them  deeply  sheltered  in  a  re- 
cess, among  large  fragments  of  stone, 
with  the  high  cliff  at  their  backs. 
The  water  was  scarcely  heard  here. 
We  were  directed  to  them  by  the 
sound  of  the  guitar,  whose  tones,  so 
peculiarly  vibrating  and  adapted  to 
the  open  air,  blended  with  the  voice, 
stole  upon  the  ear  with  great  tender- 
ness. Ariel  might  have  listened  to 
it,  and  mermaids  have  dropped  their 
sea-shells.  It  is  music  draws  the 
true  magic  circle.  It  influences  all 
animate  things,  and  characterises 
inanimate.  For  here  the  very  rocks 
seemed  to  arch  themselves  to  hear  it; 
the  air  seemed  in  stillness  to  receive 
it ;  the  waters  to  glide  in  more  gen- 
tly, and  fall  to  its  cadence ;  it  brought 
out  the  stars;  and  their  winking 
spake  plainly,  "  Softly  tread :"  so 
for  a  while  we  stood  still.  There  is 
a  picture.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
song  we  joined  the  fair  musicians ; 
of  whom  and  whose  converse  I  am 
not  here  permitted  to  speak.  We 
were  forming  our  plans  for  the  mor- 


row; and  I  was  expatiating  with 
much  delight  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
valleys  we  were  to  visit,  when  Pictor 
remarked,  that  there  was  something 
not  quite  pleasing,  especially  under 
the  influence  of  this  fading  light  and 
scene,  in  descriptions  of  sunny  and 
green  spots,  endeared  too  by  many  re- 
collections. "  Were  we,"  said  he, "  far 
removed  from  them,  we  might  think 
upon  them  as  regions  that  the  blessed 
orb  of  day  might  be  still  looking 
upon,  (for  we  are  not  over  particu- 
lar in  measurement  of  degrees.)  To 
be  out  of  instant  reach  may  be  enough 
for  the  imaginative;  but  now  that  they 
are  so  near  us,  and  we  know  them  to 
be  under  the  deep  veil  of  an  almost 
awful  solitude,  buried  in  nature's 
sleep,  so  like  death,  the  fancy  passes 
instantly  from  the  brightness  to  the 
darkness.  The  transition  is  sudden 
and  painful.  The  more  vivid  the 
description  or  the  recollection,  the 
deeper  the  gloom  in  contrast  It  is 
the  sunniest,  the  brightest  object, 
throws  the  darker  shadow."  There 
was  a  pause;  to  break  which,  the 
guitar  was  placed  in  Pictor's  hands. 
He  bent  his  head  to  the  instrument  a 
few  seconds,  as  in  deep  thought; 
touched  a  few  chords;  and  feelingly, 
with  subdued  voice,  sang  the  fol- 
lowing 


SONG. 

O,  lay  me  not  by  the  clear  fountain's  brink, 
Where  sweet  flowers  intertwine  and  kiss, 
And  the  pure  crystal  drink — 
To  dream  of  bliss. 

Lay  me  not  under  where  the  green  trees  grow, 
And  the  wild  bees  hum  ever  round, 
And  waving  branches  throw 
Poetic  sound. 

Lay  me  not  where  serenely  breaks  the  sky, 
Through  green  and  golden  leaves  above ; 
Soft  shadows  floating  by, 
Where  all  breathes  love. 

O,  lay  me  not  where  the  sea's  rippling  wave 
Plays  leisurely  among  bright  shells, 
On  yellow  beach — in  cave, 
Where  Echo  dwells. 

Trees  fragrant,  and  soft  sounds,  and  gentle  airs, 
May  charm  to  joy  the  vacant  breast ; 
Or  soothe  life's  common  cares 
To  peaceful  rest. 
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To  me  they  seem  like  a  forsaken  feast, 
That  still  the  bridal  lustre  wears—- 
Where Death  the  only  guest 
The  garland  wears. 
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"  We  must  break  this  spell,"  said  I. 
*  Pictor  has  been  visiting  the  Painter's 
Grave,  and  ruminating  '  sweet  and 
bitter  melancholy.'  Let  us  return. 
We  have  yet  one  social  pleasure  that 
will  dissipate  all  gloom ;  when  the 
clear  transparent  pure  white  China 
cups  shall  throw  up  their  perfumed 
incense  to  the  *  Good  Genius,'  we 
shall  be  cheerful  again."  We  rose, 
and  moved  homewards.  As  Pictor 
was  desirous  of  seeing  the  effect  of 
the  low  light  over  the  scene  from  the 
little  pier,  we  walked  aside  to  the 
steps' of  the  look-out  house.  Since 
we  had  left  it,  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  The  high  hill,  on  which 
Linton  stands,  had  now  lost  the 
marks  of  all  petty  divisions,  and  ap- 
peared one  wooded  dark  mass,  yet 
varying  in  depth  of  shade  and  tone 
of  colour,  as  it  was  nearer  to,  or  re- 
ceded from  the  eye.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hill  lay  the  little  street;  the 
white  washed  walls  sufficiently  mark- 
ed it,  but  as  all  was  in  the  repose  of 
deep  shade,  not  obtrusively  so.  The 
very  high  rocky  hill,  that  rose  above 
the  little  valley  of  the  West  Lyn,  was 
separated  from  the  other  by  its  lighter ' 
tone.  The  one  being  woody,  the 
other  grey  rock,  gave  them  distinc- 
tion of  colour.  Yet  they  were  hap- 
pily blended,  and  the  outlines  of  se- 
paration so  soft,  as  scarcely  to  obtain 
notice.  The  pier  on  which  we  stood, 
meeting  the  line  of  the  street  nearly 
at  right  angles,  gave  the  charm  of 
enclosure  to  the  little  harbour.  The 
water  was  very  dark  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  hills.  Immediately  under 
our  eyes  were  a  few  small  vessels, 
whose  masts  and  cordage  were  re- 
lieved against  the  darkness,  though 
not  too  nicely  seen.  All  was  stillness. 


It  was  a  little  harbour  of  peace  and 
rest  ,•  we  could  just  hear  at  intervals, 
and  much  softened,  the  break  of  the 
waves  without.  Presently  there  was 
a  plash  in  the  water  below  us  as  of 
a  rope  thrown  in,  then  the  noise  as 
of  a  chain  in  a  boat.  It  was  not  long 
ere  we  could  indistinctly  see  it, 
quietly,  but  with  a  little  stir  of  the 
water,  that  made  the  illumination  of 
a  few  flakes  of  light  from  the  reflect- 
ed sky  to  break  across  the  deeper 
shadows,  make  its  way  to  one  of  the 
little  vessels,  on  board  of  which  a 
lantern  was  soon  visible  on  its  deck, 
and  when  brought  near  the  stern, 
was  seen  again  a  bright  and  wavy 
red  in  the  water,  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  the  colder  tints  in  the 
dark  mirror.  There  were  lights  in 
one  or  two  windows,  but  not  near ; 
they  went  and  came.  Above  Linton. 
was  a  bright  star,  shining,  as  Pictor 
remarked,  upon  the  Painter's  grave, 
The  scene  was  extremely  fascinating; 
and  whoever  may  be  pleased  by 
daylight  with  the  lines  of  this  view, 
let  him  be  careful  to  visit  it  at  such 
a  light.  It  gave  a  perfect  idea  of 
secure  rest — repose,  upon  the  con- 
fines of  the  most  dangerous  element. 
Every  house  was  a  nest  of  security, 
and  the  blessed  balm  and  influence 
of  sleep  might  be  within,  and 
Heaven's  ample  protecting  curtain 
over  all.  Pictor  would  have  remain- 
ed here  hours,  but  it  was  time  to  re- 
tire, and  we  were  soon  in  our  simple 
rustic  Gothic  cottage  room.  All 
was  now  bright  and  cheerful  within; 
our  tea  refreshed  us,  and  we  yet 
passed  an  hour  or  two  delightfully. 
To  shew  the  change  in  his  feelings, 
Pictor  offered  us  another  song.  He 
in  his  turn  took  the  guitar. 


PICTOR'S  SONG. 

O,  who  would  sit  in  the  moonlight  pale, 

Mock'd  by  the  hooting  owl  ? 
O,  who  would  sit  in  the  silent  vale  ? 

— There,  let  the  winds  go  howl. 
Our  parlour  floor,  our  parlour  floor, 
Is  better  than  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 

This  lamp  shall  be  our  orb  of  night, 
And  large  our  shadows  fall 
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On  the  flowery  beds  all  green  and  bright, 

That  paint  our  parlour  wall ; 
And  silken  locks,  and  laughing  eyes, 
Shine  brighter  than  stars  in  bluest  skies. 

O,  the  nightingale's  in  but  a  silly  choice, 

To  trill  to  the  evening  star, 
A  listener  cold — and  sweeter  the  voice 

That  sings  to  the  light  guitar. 
For  moonlight  glades,  and  brawling  brook-, 
We  will  have  music  and  sunny  looks. 

O,  we  will  the  happy  listeners  be, 

When  songs  and  tales  begin ; 
And  at  our  open  casement,  see  ! 

How  the  rose  it  is  peeping  in, 
As  it  were  a  fairy,  with  half- closed  eye, 
That  on  this  our  pleasanter  world  would  spy. 

O,  who  would  exchange  a  home  like  this, 

Where  sweet  affection  smiles, 
For  the  gardens,  and  banks,  and  "  bowers  of  bliss," 

In  Beauty's  thousand  isles  ? 
O  that  Kaisar  or  King  the  peace  could  find 
Within  four  bright  walls  and  a  cheerful  mind ! 

We  retired  to  rest,  I  trust  not     Another  day's  proceedings  must  be 
unthankful  for  the  enjoyment  of  the     for  another  paper, 
day,  as  for  many  other  blessings. 


NOTE.— Knowledge  is  power — commonly  meant  scientific,  and  only  scientific,  to 
the  exclusion  of  religious  acquirement.  With  what  consummate  skill  has  Milton 
arranged  all  the  delusive  arguments  upon  this  subject,  and  put  them  into  the  mouth 
of  the  great  Tempter  !  The  promise  of  that  knowledge  was  to  teach  our  first 
parents  to  be  regardless  of  their  Maker,  to  set  themselves  up  in  a  power  equal  to 
his.  Power  though  it  may  be,  it  is  nowhere  pronounced  to  be  Virtue  or  Happi- 
ness— the  wisdom  to  be  derived  from  a  far  other  fountain  than  that  "(scientific 
sap;"  and  thus  are  described  the  intoxicating  deleterious  effects  of  that  "  mortal 
taste." 

"  Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaled ;  and  grosser  sleep, 
fired  of  unkindly  flames,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumber'd,  now  had  left  them.     Up  they  rose, 
As  from  unrest — and  each  the  other  viewing, 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  minds 
How  darken'd." 

Then,  again,  Adam's  conviction— 

"  In  evil  hour  didst  thou  give  ear 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice ;  true  in  our  fall, 
False  in  our  promised  rising  :  since  our  eyes 
Open'd  we  find  indeed,  and  find  we  know 
fioth  good  and  evil ;  good  lost,  and  evil  got ; 
Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know 
Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil'd  and  stain'd." 
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CXv  a  cold  harsh  evening  in  the 
month  of  January,  some  years  ago, 
I  went  to  the  chambers  of  my  friend 
M.  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  meet  a  party 
of  wine-drinkers.  M.  had  been  called 
to  the  Bar  the  same  day,  and  we 
met  to  drink  success  to  him,  and 
wish  him  a  Chancellor's  wig  and  the 
Woolsack,  as  the  reward  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours.  There  were  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  us  sat  down  to 
table,  and  most  of  the  company, 
seemed,  by  their  jovial  manner,  well 
disposed  to  make  a  joyous  night  of 
it;  but  among  the  drinkers,  I  ob- 
served one  who  took  my  attention 
above  the  rest,  not  indeed  for  his 
joyousness,  but  the  contrary.  He 
had  one  of  those  countenances  that 
fixes  an  interest — one  cannot  well 
tell  how.  He  was  neither  ugly  nor 
handsome,  but  his  face  was  striking- 
ly indicative  of  vivid  thought — while 
a  certain  air  of  neglect  in  his  gene- 
ral appearance — an  occasionally  ab- 
stracted look,  and  a  clouded  brow, 
conveyed  the  impression  that  some 
inward  trouble  preyed  upon  him, 
and  prevented  him  from  sharing  in 
the  general  convivial  tone  of  the 
company.  I  observed,  however,  that 
he  did  not  stint  his  glass  when  the 
bottles  came  round,but  gulped  down 
his  wine  like  water,  nor  did  he  seem, 
except  from  a  deep  flush  now  and 
then  upon  his  brow,  to  be  more  af- 
fected by  it,  than  if  the  pure  element 
had  been  his  drink.  M.  sometimes 
addressed  him  cordially,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  rather  less  familiarly  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and  was  answered 
with  a  correct  courtesy  in  well- 
chosen  words,  but  few.  When  our 
host's  health  was  drank,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Bar,  the  congratula- 
tions of  our  more  serious  companion 
rivetted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
company.  He  spoke  with  peculiar 
force  and  fervour,  and  justness  of 
expression — his  mind  shone  out,  and 
the  cloud  that  had  overcast  his  coun- 
tenance passed  away;  but  the  light 
was  brief,  and  seriousness,  amount- 
ing almost  to  gloom,  sunk  upon  him 
as  before. 
There  sat  beside  our  host  a  man, 


who  was  in  many  respects  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  person  I  have  just 
described.  He  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, yet  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  far  from  pleasant — there 
was  an  air,  half  of  suspicion,  half  of 
scorn,  which,  to  me,  marred  the  effect 
of  his  faultless  features ;  and  from 
the  first  time  I  looked  at  him,  I  felt 
that  I  did  not  like  him.  He  was 
dressed  with  particular  care  and  ele- 
gance, and  the  ease  of  his  manner 
shewed  him  well  accustomed  to  so- 
ciety, but  shewed  still  more  that  he 
was  on  excellent  terrns  with  himself. 
My  first  impressions  to  his  prejudice 
were  soon  heightened  by  the  matter 
of  his  conversation — he  talked  with 
an  airy  volubility  of  his  intrigues 
and  his  conquests  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  worst — he  treated  libertinism  as 
though  it  were  a  science,  and  dis- 
cussed the  various  devices  of  sensual 
depravity  with  as  much  cool  preci- 
sion, as  readiness.  What  he  said 
was  evidently  not  the  momentary 
impulse  of  vain  and  thoughtless  sen- 
sualism— he  had  manifestly  delibe- 
rated upon  the  revolting  arts,  in  the 
recollection  of  which  he  revelled — 
he  was,  if  what  he  said  of  himself 
was  to  be  believed,  both  skilfully 
and  systematically  vicious.  Yet 
withal  it  could  not  but  be  confessed 
that  he  talked  well,  and,  Belial-like, 
"  he  pleased  the  ear,"  while  he  dis- 
gusted the  moral  sense. 

I  had  met  very  few  men  of  this 
description  before,  and  have  not 
met  many  since,  though  I  have  been 
told  by  those  who  go  into  society 
more  than  I  do,  that  in  these  "  march 
of  intellect"  times,  they  are  much 
increased.  I  can  well  believe  it,  yet 
both  for  the  sake  of  such  unhappy 
individuals  and  of  society,  I  cannot 
but  lament  it,  since  I  know  no  sort 
of  character  more  utterly  hateful. 
If  Providence  has  been  pleased  to 
make  a  man  a  fool,  or  if  unruly  pas- 
sion, getting  the  better  of  reason, 
hurries  its  victim  into  error,  our 
pity  is  excited  as  much  as  our  in- 
dignation, and  we  feel  desirous  to 
reclaim  as  much  as  to  punish;  but 
when  cool  craft  and  sensual  depra- 
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vity  go  together,  we  can  look  upon 
them  with  nothing  short  of  unmixed 
detestation.  But  to  return. 

As  the  wine  continued  to  go  round, 
the  voluble  roue  at  the  head  of  the 
table  became  more  particular  in  the 
gross  details  of  his  real  or  fancied 
triumphs  over  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence, and  boasted  of  an  affair  just 
concluded,  which  had  taken  him  se- 
veral months  of  perseverance  to  ac- 
complish. "  But  how  is  it,  H.,  that 
you  can  find  time  for  all  this ':"  said 
some  one  near  him — "  one  would 
think  you  were  an  idler  about  town, 
like  some  of  the  Saint  James's  Street 
fellows,  who  do  nothing  but  pursue 
such  adventures  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  but  we  all  know  that  you 
read." 

"  Time  I"  replied  the  gay  gentle- 
man ;  "  all  find  time  for  some  recrea- 
tion to  which  they  particularly  attach 
themselves.  I  know  one  man  that, 
at  no  matter  what  inconvenience, 
will  leave  town  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  every  season  to  hunt 
foxes  in  Leicestershire,  and  he  works 
like  a  slave  for  it,  for  six  months 
afterwards.  Another  spends  all  Sep- 
tember and  half  of  October  in  shoot- 
ing, though  he  can  so  ill  spare  the 
time,  that,  until  summer  comes  again, 
he  gets  but  five  hours'  rest  out  of  the 
four-and-twenty  ;  and  a  third,  not 
only  expends  a  week  every  now  and 
then,  that  he  can  but  badly  afford 
from  his scientificpursuits.butcourts 
catarrh,  if  not  cholera,  wading  up  to 
his  middle  in  the  running  brooks, 
and  seeking  to  rob  the  waters  of  their 
trout  and  jack.  Now,  I  neither  hunt, 
nor  shoot,  nor  fish,  except  now  and 
then,  by  accident ;  but  I  pursue  a 
game  to  me  more  exciting,  and  pro- 
ductive of  more  vivid  pleasure,  witli 
less  fatigue  ;  which  latter  I  know  not 
how  any  man  of  sense  and  calcula- 
tion can  love  for  itself: — so  I  make 
time,  as  others  do,  for  other  amuse- 
ments— chacun  a  son  gout — they  have 
theirs,  and  I  have  mine." 

I  felt  disgusted  and  offended  at 
this  speech,  in  which  levity,  inso- 
lence, and  immorality  were  so  un- 
blushingly  displayed,  and  I  was 
thinking  how  1  might  best  put  in 
some  observation  that  would  at  least 
relieve  me  from  the  painful  sensa- 
tion which  this  exhibition  of  unre- 
proved  licentiousnessproduced  with- 
in me;  but  looking  at  my  silent  and 


serious  companion,  to  observe  how 
he  had  taken  this  lively  sally,  I  was 
diverted  from  my  purpose,  and  my 
attention  became  entirely  fixed  upon 
him.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  fore- 
head, his  eyes  flashed,  and,  with  a 
voice  indicating  hardly  suppressed 
passion,  he  burst  forth, — w  I  trust, 
sir,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  your  gay  rhetoric  has  taken  a 
turn  that,  in  common  justice  to  your- 
self,— at  least  I  hope  so, — it  ought 
not  to  have  taken.  Yet  it  is  too  much 
to  suppose  that  you  meant  merely  as 
a  joke,  what  you  have  just  now  been 
saying.  I  have  strong  feelings  upon 
the  subject,  and  I  must  confess  that, 
BO  far  from  there  being,  in  my  opi- 
nion, any  just  comparison  between 
the  libertine  pursuits,  which  men 
have  sometimes  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into,  and  the  other  amusements 
which  you  have  so  unaccountably 
classed  with  them— I  should  say,  sup- 
posing both  to  be  systematically  pur- 
sued, that  there  was  just  as  much 
difference  between  them  as  there  is 
between  healthful  exercise,  or  harm- 
less idleness,  and  deliberate  scoun- 
drel ism." 

There  was  something  in  the  em- 
phatic manner  with  which  this  was 
said,  that  produced  a  silent  attention 
from  every  one  in  the  room.  Every 
word,  although  uttered,  as  I  have 
said,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  as  if  the 
speaker  had  been  struggling  against 
a  greater  explosion  of  wrath,  was 
heard  by  all  as  distinctly  as  it  was 
possible  for  articulate  sounds  to  fall 
upon  the  ear.  The  perfect  silence 
which  followed,  although  but  mo- 
mentary, was  very  embarrassing.  The 
gentleman  who  had  undergone  the 
reproof  arose,  his  handsome  features 
assuming  an  aspect  perfectly  satanic 
—wrath  was  burning  on  his  brow, 
and  fury  and  revenge  glared  from  his 
eyes.  Our  host  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  guest's  arm  as  he  arose,  as  if  de- 
precating any  expression  of  violence. 
This  appeared  to  make  him  hesitate 
for  a  moment;  the  flush  of  anger 
gave  place  to  a  cloudy  paleness,  over 
which  he  forced  the  appearance  of  a 
smile,  and  saying  merely  to  my  com- 
panion, who  had  addressed  him, — 
"  \Vp  shall  talk  of  all  this,  sir,  at  an- 
other opportunity," — he  resumed  his 
seat,  and  M.  immediately  essayed  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  conversation. 
In  this  he  succeeded  better  than 
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might  have  been  expected;  and, 
though  there  was  not  the  same  free- 
dom of  conversation  during  the  rest 
of  the  night  that  there  had  been  be- 
fore, the  society  was,  to  my  thinking, 
none  the  less  agreeable,  and  we  did 
not  break  up  until  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning. 

The  severe  rebuke  administered  to 
the  gay  gentleman  by  my  serious 
companion  led  me  to  address  him.  I 
assured  him  that  I  sympathized  fully 
with  all  he  had  said,  and  that  he  had 
anticipated  that  which  I  wished  to 
have  said  myself,  if  I  could  have  hit 
upon  a  method  of  doing  so  without 
appearing  to  make  a  personal  charge. 

"  Then  you  think  me  wrong,  doubt- 
less," said  he  ;  "  for  have  not  I  made 
something  like  a  personal  charge  ?  " 

"  Something  very  like  it,"  I  replied; 
"  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  those 
who  are  critically  skilled  in  the  nice 
distinctions  between  personal  and 
general  observations  would  so  con- 
strue it." 

"  I  am  not  sorry,"  he  rejoined,  "  to 
have  said  what  I  felt  to  be  true  in 
such  a  cause ;  but  I  already  feel  that 
I  ought  to  have  better  considered 
several  collateral  matters,  before  I 
took  upon  myself  to  speak  as  I  did 
in  this  place.  I  may  have  given  pain 
and  uneasiness  to  my  friend,  who 
very  pressingly  invited  me  here  to- 
night. I  had  no  right  to  do  that." 

"  Nay,"  I  said,  "  he  is  too  just  and 
well-principled  himself,  not  to  feel 
that  the  fault  was  not  with  you,  but 
in  the  occasion  given.  But  you  do 
not  seem  well,"  I  added,  seeing  my 
companion  put  his  hand  to  his  throb- 
bing temples,  as  if  in  pain. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  not  quite  well. 
But  it  signifies  little — I  ought  to  have 
remained  at  home  to-night,  as  I  have 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  ought  not  to 
have  drunk  wine ;  but  it  is  too  late 
to  decide  upon  these  things  now." 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  the 
conversation  was  commenced  anew 
in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  upon  gene- 
ral subjects;  and  the  more  I  heard  of 
my  new  friend's  remarks,  the  better 
reason  I  had  to  admire  the  virtuous- 
ness  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  vigour 
and  grace  with  which  he  expressed 
them. 

We  rose  to  go  away,  and  in  the 
lobby  I  observed  Mr  H.,  who  had  so 
ostentatiously  professed  his  liberti- 
nism, call  my  new  acquaintance  aside, 
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and  put  a  short  question  to  him, 
which  he  quickly  answered,  by  say- 
ing he  would  be  found  in  the  Gray's 
Inn  Coffee- House  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  understood  this  to 
have  reference  to  the  words  which 
had  passed  between  them  at  table, 
and  felt  not  a  little  uneasy  at  the 
thought  of  the  serious  consequences 
which  might  result  from  this  slight 
ebullition  of  warm  feeling,  but  upon 
the  instant  I  could  see  no  way  of  in- 
terfering with  propriety.  I  resolved, 
however,  to  call  upon  M.  in  the 
morning,  and  endeavour  to  enlist 
his  good  offices  in  the  task  of  pre- 
venting any  serious  rencontre  be- 
tween his  friends. 

We  had  now  got  down  stairs  into 
the  wide  square  of  Lincoln's  Inn ; — ifc 
was  a  dreadful  night — the  rain  and 
sleet  pelted  in  our  faces  as  we  left  the 
door,  and  the  wind  howled  horribly 
through  the  passages.  My  serious 
companion,  who  seemed  to  be  hardly 
fit  to  encounter  such  a  night,  even 
with  the  best  appliances  of  coat  and 
umbrella,  had  neither.  As  I  was 
better  furnished,  and  a  hackney- 
coach  was  out  of  the  question,  I  of- 
fered him  my  escort  if  he  was  going 
towards  the  Temple.  He  took  my 
arm  with  thanks,  and  we  pushed  on 
together,  getting  miserably  drenched 
and  chilled,  for  there  was  no  resist- 
ing such  weather.  It  was  pitch-dark 
— the  moon  and  stars  were  obscured 
by  dense  and  driving  clouds  of  sleet 
— most  of  the  lamps  were  blown 
out  by  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
and  every  living  thing,  save  our- 
selves, seemed  frightened  out  of  the 
streets.  Even  the  hackney-coaches 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  town- 
no  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  nor 
of  any  thing  except  the  harshly-roar- 
ing wind,  and  the  dismal  echoes  of 
our  footsteps  as  they  went  plash, 
plash,  over  the  pavement.  I  felt 
that  my  companion  shook  violently. 

"You are  quite  unable  to  encoun- 
ter such  a  night  as  this,"  said  I ;  "  I 
am  afraid  you  are  very  unwell,  and 
chilled  to  death  with  this  bitter 
storm." 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied ; "  I;am  really 
ashamed  of  this  weakness;  itis  mere- 
ly a  nervous  infirmity,  the  conse- 
quence of  excitement,  and  will  soon 
go  off." 

I  could  feel  him  clenching  his  teeth 
and  grasping  my  arm  in  his  effort  to 
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repress  the  shivering;  but  it  was  in 
vain — he  grew  much  worse.  We 
were  now  close  to  the  Temple,  and 
be  wished  to  bid  me  good-night,  and 
proceed  alone;  but  I  felt  plainly  that 
he  could  not  stand,  much  less  walk 
alone  through  such  a  storm.  "  That 
must  not  be","  I  said,  "  how  far  have 
you  to  go  ?" 

"  To  Surrey  Street,  only — a  thou- 
sand thanks  for  your  assistance  so 
far, — but  you  must  not  come  out  of 
your  way — I  shall  endeavour  to  get 
on  myself — it  is  not  far." 

"No,  indeed — t  shall  see  you  home 
— I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I 
did  not ;  you  must  take  good  care  of 
yourself — you  are  ill — very  ill." 

"  I  fear  I  am — I  was  very  foolish 
to  venture  out  to-night,  but  I  had 
persuaded  myself  I  was  stronger 
both  in  mind  and  body.  I  accept 
your  kindness,  for  which  I  am  most 
grateful." 

My  companion  would  now  have 
fallen,  had  I  not  supported  him. 
Short  as  the  distance  was  to  Surrey 
Street,  we  reached  it  with  difficulty. 
He  stopped  at  a  door  near  the  river 
— he  had  the  key  in  his  pocket— it 
was  a  lodging-house ;  and  to  avoid 
keeping  the  servant  up,  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  let  himself  in.  The  pas- 
sage was  perfectly  dark;  he  again 
wished  to  bid  me  good-night,  but 
though  I  was  myself  reluctant  to  pro- 
ceed, I  knew  that  he  could  not  get 
up  stairs  without  assistance,  and  that 
it  would  beafalse  delicacy  to  refrain, 
under  such  circumstances,  from  in- 
truding on  his  apartment.  I  there- 
fore hesitated  only  for  a  moment,  and 
then  telling  him  that  he  must  allow 
me  to  undertake  the  part  of  an  in- 
timate friend,  and  resign  himself 
entirely  to  my  management  for  the 
present,  I  walked  in  with  him.  My 
companion  replied  only  by  an  ear- 
nest grasp  of  the  hand. 

I  groped  my  way  up,  supporting 
him  as  well  as  I  could.  "  This  is  a 
sorry  place  you  have  come  to,"  he 
said,  "  but  the  weakness  of  the  body 
breaks  down  pride ;  I  only  feel  how 
very  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
all  this  trouble." 

"  Say  nothing  about  it— this  is  the 
room  door,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  faintly,  "  it  is 
reached,  thank  God,  at  last." 

\Ve  entered — there  was  neither 
fire  nor  candle  burning.  Fortunately 


there  were  means  of  striking  a  light, 
of  which  I  availed  myself;  and  a 
chimney  taper  soon  threw  its  feeble 
rays  around  the  gloomy  and  scantily 
furnished  room.  Little  used  as  I 
was  to  any  want  of  comfort,  there 
was  to  me  something  very  miserable 
in  the  situation  in  which  I  found 
myself.  I  was  frightened  for  the 
young  man,  who  had  sunk  down 
upon  a  trunk  in  a  corner  of  the 
room :  there  he  lay  with  the  most 
ghastly  expression.  He  was  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  continued  to  shiver 
so  violently  as  to  shake  the  whole 
room. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  I  said ; 
"  would  you  wish  me  to  call  up  any 
one  ?" 

"  No,  no,  thank  you ;  I  shall  be 
better  in  a  few  moments — t  shall 
then  get  off  my  clothes  and  go  to 
bed." 

"  Nay,  that  must  be  done  at 
once ;  t  will  assist  you.  Come,  let  me 
take  off  this  dripping  coat — so — now 
the  trowsers — there — here  is  a  towel 
to  rub  you  dry — and  there  I  see  are 
your  night  things.  Now,  let  me  help 
you  to  your  bedside; — there  now," 
1  continued,  as  I  settled  the  pillow, 
"  you  see  what  a  nurse  I  am — you 
must  endeavour  to  get  warm,  now." 

He  put  out  his  hand — "  God  bless 
you,"  he  said  ;  "  I  may  perhaps  die 
very  soon,  but  while  I  live  1  shall 
not  forget  this." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  leave 
you  yet,"  I  replied;  "  1  must  see 
how  you  come  on — t  want  to  see 
this  shivering  cease." 

I  saw  some  wood  lying  inside  the 
fender;  and  there  were  some  un- 
burned  coals  in  the  grate.  I  have 
never  made  a  fire,  thought  I,  but  it 
is  now  time  to  try.  I  had  often 
watched  the  process,  and  now  imi- 
tated what  I  had  seen,  happily  with 
good  success.  I  raked  out  the  coals, 
piled  the  bits  of  wood  in  cross  layers, 
put  on  the  coals  again,  and  applied 
my  light.  The  fire  was  a  good  one 
in  ten  minutes,  but  still  I  could  hear 
my  friend  shivering  in  bed.  There 
was  a  kettle  in  the  room,  which  I 
furnished  with  water  from  the  ewer, 
and  put  it  on  the  fire.  When  it  was 
hot,  I  poured  it  in  the  basin,  and 
held  the  feet  of  the  poor  shiverer  in 
it  for  some  minutes.  Then  putting 
him  into  bed  again,  I  warmed  an  old 
dressing-gown  of  flannel,  which  I 
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found  on  a  chair,  and  wrapped  it  hot 
round  his  legs  and  feet.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  shivering 
abated,  and  soon  nearly  ceased  al- 
together. "  See  what  a  physician  I 
am,"  said  I — "  and  yet  I  never  at- 
tempted any  thing  of  the  kind  before. 
Now,  if  you  promise  to  lie  very 
quiet,  I  will  bid  you  good-by  for  a 
few  hours — I  shall  see  you  again  by 
nine  o'clock." 

**  God  bless  you  again  and  again," 
he  said;  "  I  think  you  have  saved 
me  from  miserably  dying  to-night- 
farewell  for  the  present." 

I  came  away.  The  night,  or  morning 
rather,  as  it  advanced,  had  become 
worse  and  worse.  Fiercely  in  my 
teeth  blew  the  bitter  wind,  and  the 
dashing  sleet  pierced  to  the  skinj  but 
I  hardly  felt  either.  My  heart  was 
light  and  warm  with  the  sense  of 
having  been  actively  engaged  in  do- 
ing good.  I  have  often  walked  home 
less  comfortably  in  a  fine  night. 

I  slept  soundly  for  a  few  hours, 
and  awoke  just  in  time  to  dress  and 
keep  my  appointment  with  my  new 
friend,  and  patient — for  so  I  was 
obliged  to  consider  him.  I  had 
knocked  at  the  hall  door  before  I 
recollected  that  I  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  person  I  sought;  for 
though  I  had  heard  it  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  before,  when  we  were 
at  table,  I  had  not  observed  it ;  and 
afterwards  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
to  ask  him.  A  slipshod  girl,  with 
her  hair  all  in  papers,  dangling  over 
a  dirty  greasy  face,  opened  the  door. 

"  Is  Mr the  gentleman,  I  mean, 

who  lodges  on  the  second  floor — I 
want  to  see  him." 

"  I  don't  think  he's  up,  sir." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that;  but  I  am  come 
to  see  him  in  bed.  He  is  not  well,  I 
fear." 

"  I  believe  not,  sir ;  I  will  go  and 
tell  him." 

But  I  did  not  wait  for  her  an- 
nouncement; and  telling  her  I  knew 
the  room,  passed  on  before  her.  1 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  an- 
swered in  a  hoarse  hollow  voice, 
quite  unlike  that  I  had  heard  the 
niglit  before ;  yet,  when  I  opened  the 
door,  1  found  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
same  man.  He  was  partly  dressed, 
and  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
his  head  towards  the  pillow,  with 
his  hands  clasped  upon  his  forehead. 
It  appeared  as.  if  he  had  sunk  down 


into  this  position  when  trying  to 
stand  upon  the  floor.  He  started 
when  he  saw  me,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  scarcely  to  be  able  to  recol- 
lect me.  I  went  towards  him — . 
"  How  is  this  ?"  said  I ;  "I  must 
chide  you.  How  could  you  think  of 
trying  to  get  up  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  preserver,"  he  said 
again,  in  that  frightful  hoarse  hollow 
tone,  "  this  is  indeed  very  kind- 
more  than  I  could  have  hoped  for 
even  from  you.  I  know  I  ought  not 
to  get  up;  but  I  must — I  am  unfor- 
tunately circumstanced — an  appoint- 
ment must  be  kept  this  morning." 

"  Good  God !"  said  I,  feeling  his 
dry  fiery  hot  hand,  and  observing  the 
burning  fever  of  his  brow,  "  this  is 
madness;  it  is  impossible  you  can 
stir." 

"  I  know  it  will  be  very  difficult," 
he  replied,  "  for  even  now  I  could 
not  stand;  nevertheless  I  must  go, 
or  be  branded  as  a  coward.  Were 
it  not  better  to  die  in  the  attempt," 
he  continued  with  more  energy, 
"  than  that  this  should  befall  me  ?  I 
am  a  soldier's  son." 

"  And  your  father  ?" 

"  Was  killed  in  battle.  I  am  his 
eldest  son." 

Here  something  like  a  groan  burst 
from  his  labouring  breast. 

"  Come,  come,"  I  said,  "  I  know 
how  this  is — your  remark  last  night 
to  Mr  H. ;  he  spoke  to  you  as  you 
came  away?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Well,  but  that  affair  cannot  be 
settled  now.  If  there  is  no  friend 
that  you  wish  sent  for,  I  will  myself 
give  a  sufficient  explanation  to  Mr 
H.  for  the  present ;  but  now  let  me 
assist  you  into  bed  again.  Do,  for 
our  friendship's  sake,"  I  added,  and 
took  hold  of  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  advise  me  to  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  most  decidedly." 

"  Then  be  it  so,  for  you  are  indeed 
a  friend ;  and  I  have  no  other  now 
in  London  with  whom  I  can  advise. 
I  can  hardly  speak ;  but  while  I  can, 
hear  what  I  have  to  say.  I  came  to 
London  full  of  romantic  feeling, 
from  a  home  where  all  was  virtue, 
honour,  and  simplicity.  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  my  pursuits,  and  in  other 
respects  happy — most  happy :  it  is 
part  of  my  misery  now  to  think  how 
happy  I  was.  From  the  day  I  saw  Mr 
H.,  who  came  to  live  in  the  house 
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where  I  lived,  my  lot  has  been  chan- 
ged. He  turned  away  from  me  the 
fountain  whence  flowed  all  my  glad- 
ness; he  won  from  me  the  jewel  of 
my  life,  and  misfortune  since  has 
fallen  upon  me,  through  my  own 
fault.  I  have  felt  as  a  man,  but  have 
not  reasoned  and  struggled  as  a  man. 
I  have  lived  alone  for  months.  Last 
night  I  was  induced  to  join  society 
again,  and  there  was  he  too — the  one 
fated  to  destroy  me.  You  know 
what  passed.  The  purport  of  his 
enquiry  as  we  came  out,  was  to  learn 
where  I  might  bo  found  this  morn- 
ing. I  did  not  like  to  name  this 
sorry  place,  and  told  him  I  would  be 
found  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee- 
House,  at  ten  o'clock.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  It  is  agony  to  seem  to 
fear  him." 

He  could  proceed  no  further,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Be  calm,"  I  said ;  "  I  will  go  to 
the  place  you  have  appointed,  and 
see  his  friend  ;  but  is  this  not  your 
first  quarrel  with  him  ?" 

"  It  is.  I  have  suspected  that  I 
was  ill  used  by  him ;  but  it  is  my 
own  foolish  heart  to  which  I  owe 
my  misery.  He  may  not  have  been 
to  blame.  I  never  spoke  to  him 
until  last  night." 

"  Enough.  I  will  now  go.  I  have 
a  friend  in  the  medical  profession 
who  lives  near  this.  I  will  send  him 
to  you  as  quickly  as  possible;  but — 
tell  me  where  I  shall  look  for  a  card 
with  your  address  ?" 

"  Oh  yes;  you  act  a  brother's 
part  by  me,  and  yet  do  not  know 

my  name.      It  is   Charles  R •. 

My  father  was  Major  R of  the 

regiment ;  he  fell  at  Waterloo." 

I  remembered  that  I  had  heard 
the  name  before,  though  not  in  con- 
nexion with  Waterloo;  but  there 
was  no  time  for  further  speech.  I 
got  to  Gray's  Inn,  just  as  the  clock 
struck  ten,  having  called  on  the 
doctor  in  my  way,  and  urged  him 
to  lose  no  time  in  visiting  Mr  R. 

I  left  word  at  the  bar,  that  if  any 
one  asked  for  him,  he  should  be 
brought  to  me ;  and  I  had  not  long 
to  wait  before  a  gentleman  appear- 
ed, and  was  conducted  to  the  place 
where  I  was  sitting.  I  explained  to 
him  the  reason  that  Mr  11.  could 
not  keep  his  appointment,  and  of- 
fered to  go  with  him  to  Mr  H., 
and  tell  him  the  circumstances  of 


which  I  happened  to  be  aware.  To 
this  he  assented,  and  we  soon  reach- 
ed Mr  H.'s  handsome  rooms  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  I  repeated  to  him 
the  facts  that  made  it  impossible  for 
Mr  R.  to  meet  his  friend. 

"  It  is  very  awkward,"  he  said. 
"  Do  you  act  as  Mr  R.'s  friend  in 
this  affair  '<" 

"  Not  in  the  sense  that  you  per- 
haps use  the  term.  I  only  come  to 
assure  you,  on  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  of  the  utter  impossibi- 
lity of  Mr  R.  meeting  you,  or  any 
one  else,  at  present,  except  in  his 
sick  chamber.  I  believe  him  to  be 
very  seriously  ill." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  he  replied,  "  that 
those  who  are  liable  to  such  sudden 
attacks  are  not  more  careful  in  the 
use  of  expressions  for  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  personally  to 
answer." 

"  That  observation,"  I  said,  "  is 
hardly  necessary  to  me.  I  come 
here  merely  to  pledge  myself,  that 
the  reason  of  Mr  R.  not  meeting 
your  friend  this  morning  is  bodily 
inability ;  and  having  so  pledged  my- 
self, you  will  perceive  that  I  can 
allow  no  insinuation  of  want  of  dis- 
position on  his  part  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment. I  myself  restrained  him 
in  an  attempt  to  rise  from  his  bed." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr  H.,  "  so  the 
matter  must  rest  for  the  present.  But 
it  cannot  end  thus :  when  Mr  R.  gets 
well,  it  must  be  settled." 

"  I  much  doubt  that  he  will  ever 
get  well,"  I  replied. 

"  In  that  case  the  affair  will  settle 
itself,"  he  rejoined. 

And  this  is  humanity  and  social 
life,  thought  I,  as  I  turned  away,  and 
went  to  the  chambers  of  my  friend 
M.,  where  we  had  been  the  night 
before.  I  found  him  arraying  him- 
self in  a  new  gown  and  wig,  and  pre- 
paring to  make  his  first  appearance 
in  Court.  I  told  him  what  I  had  been 
about,  and  all  that  bad  happened,  and 
asked  him  what  he  knew  of  R.,  in 
whom  I  had  taken  so  great  an  inte- 
rest. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  he  said, "  I  am  very 
sorry  for  him.  I  know  him  only  as 
a  literary  man  of  great  promise,  whom 
I  have  heard  very  highly  spoken  of, 
and  I  used  to  meet  him  frequently, 
until  five  or  six  months  ago.  Since 
then,  it  appears  he  has  shut  him- 
self up,  and  has  gone  nowhere, 
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When  I  met  him  the  other  day,  he 
said  he  had  been  ill,  but  was  much 
better ;  and  I  pressed  him  to  come 
and  be  of  our  party  last  night,  as  a 
personal  compliment  to  me.  I  am 
very  eorry  for  what  has  happened.  I 
thought  H.  had  forgotten  it ;  but  he 
is  so  cool" 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  can  you  tell  me  if 
R.  has  friends  in  London — con- 
nexions, I  mean  —  or  intimate 
friends  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of  at  present," 
he  replied.  "  He  was  very  intimate 
with  two  friends  of  mine  in  the  Tem- 
ple, where  I  used  to  meet  him ;  but 
they  are  now  both  on  the  Conti- 
nent." 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  returned 
to  the  chamber  of  my  sick  friend. 
He  was  no  better  ;  he  insisted  on  try- 
ing to  write  a  letter,  but  found  it  im- 
possible, as  he  said,  to  think  of  what 
he  wanted  to  say. 

"  This  is  very  dreadful,"  he  add- 
ed, catching  hold  of  my  hand ;  "  but 
when  I  cannot,  you  will  write  to  my 
mother.  Promise  me  that  you  will." 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied ;  "  but  tell 
me  where  I  shall  write  to." 

He  told  me  the  name  of  the  place 
in  Sussex,  and  then,  after  a  long  si- 
lence,hebegan : — "  You  asked  where 
my  mother  lived — in  the  clouds — in 
the  clouds — up  high  in  the  clouds,  to 
be  sure ;  and  my  father  waving  the 
colours  of  his  regiment  over  her." 

How  awful  is  delirium  !  To  face  a 
frantic  man  waving  a  drawn  sword, 
would  give  me  little  feeling  of  terror, 
compared  with  that  which  freezes 
my  blood,  when  the  invisible  mind 
exhibits  its  derangement,  and  wild 
words  are  poured  out  without  the 
government  of  reason.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  could  hardly  comprehend 
what  was  the  matter.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?"  I  said,  turning  to  the  bed- 
side. 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,"  he  again 
burst  forth,  "  she  was  BO  very  beau- 
tiful— and  talked  so  gently — but  then 
that  horrid  black  cloud  ;  and  the 
serpent" — 

"  My  God!"  said  I,  "  this  is  dread- 
ful ;"  and  I  seized  my  hat  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  to  bring  my  medical 
friend  without  delay.  Fortunately  I 
met  upon  the  stairs  a  nurse  whom 
he  had  sent,  for  he  had  been  at  the 
house,  and  seen  his  patient  in  the 
morning. 


"  He  is  delirious,"  said  I,  as  I  en- 
tered my  friend  the  Doctor's  room. 

"  So  soon  !"  he  replied,  with  a  cool- 
ness, that  half  provoked  and  half  com- 
forted me ;  "  delirium  was  to  be  ex- 
pected— his  fever  was  violent  when 
I  saw  him — the  inflammation  was 
very  great  in  the  vessels  of  the 
head." 

Poor  R.'s  delirium  lasted  for  a 
good  many  days — his  complaint  was 
a  severe  brain  fever ;  and  the  Doctor 
said,  that  but  for  a  very  strong  natu- 
ral constitution,  the  exhaustion  must 
have  killed  him.  I  wrote  for  his 
mother  the  second  day  of  bis  illness, 
and  she  instantly  came  up  to  town. 
She  was  indeed  a  woman  for  a  son 
to  love,  and  oh !  with  what  untiring 
vigilance  and  tenderness  she  watched 
over  him — what  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness of  demeanour  did  she  maintain 
all  through  that  terrible  scene  of 
doubt  and  danger,  while  the  being 
she  loved  and  respected  most  in  the 
world  lay  tossing  delirious  upon  his 
bed  of  pain — perhaps  his  deathbed. 
The  ninth  night  he  fell  into  a  sleep. 
I  called  to  enquire  for  him  about 
eleven  o'clock ;  and  while  he  slept, 
I  prevailed  upon  his  mother  to  go  to 
rest  in  an  adjoining  room,  I  keeping 
watch  meanwhile  by  his  bedside,  for 
the  nurse  had^  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  room — she  could  do  nothing  but 
sleep  and  snore. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  still  awe 
of  the  two  hours  that  followed — the 
sick  man  before  me,  pale  as  death, 
and  sleeping,  it  might  be  his  last 
sleep— no  sound  save  the  small  tick, 
tick,  of  the  watch  upon  the  mantel- 
piece— the  very  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  and  no  foot  stirring  in  the 
street,  for  it  is  not  a  thoroughfare.  I 
felt  oppressed,  as  if  I  myself  could 
hardly  breathe.  I  tried  to  read,  but 
could  not ;  prayer  was  the  fitting 
occupation  for  such  a  time  and  place. 
I  knelt  down  at  the  bedside.  When 
I  lifted  up  my  head,  to  arise  from 
my  kneeling  posture,  I  found  the 
sick  man's  mother  kneeling  with  me, 
her  gaze  intently  fixed  upon  her  son's 
face,  and  her  lipsslightly  moving,  but 
without  a  sound.  She  had  come  into 
the  room  and  knelt  down  so  quietly, 
that  I  had  not  heard  her.  As  we  arose 
together,  the  huge  bell  of  the  clock 
of  Saint  Paul's  boomed  forth  the 
hour  of  one ;  and  considerable  as  the 
distance  was,  I  could  hear  the  vibra- 
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tiuus  gradually  dying  away  through 
the  silence  of  the  night.  The  Hick 
niau  Hlightly  stirred,  and  his  mother, 
with  a  handkerchief  of  the  lightest 
texture,  gently  wiped  his  lips,  and 
still  looked  full  iu  his  face  ; — never 
was  the  intense  agony  of  mental 
anxiety  more  touchingly  expressed  • 
tlmu  in  that  tranquil  earuestgaze.  Th.> 
sleeper  stirred  again,  sighed,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  was  awake.  He  looked 
about,  and  shut  his  eyes  again — his 
motherand  myself  stood  still,  breath- 
less with  expectation.  His  eyes  open- 
ed again,  and  he  faintly  articulated — 
"  Where  am  1,  mother? — something 
terrible  has  been  going  on,  I  know — 
and  you  have  been  with  me — am  I 
at  home  ?" 

"  My  sou !  my  sou  !"  exclaimed 
his  mother — and  tears  that  had  not 
flowed  during  all  his  illness,  now 
gushed  from  her  eyes.  "  You  have 
been  very  iil,  but  God  has  been  mer- 
ciful, and  you  are  now  better — but  I 
will  tell youall  to-morrow — you  must 
speak  no  more  now."  She  kissed 
him,  and  he  sank  again  into  slumber. 

With  silent  and  fearful  joy,  she 
accompanied  me  to  the  door  of  the 
room  ;  then  she  clasped  my  hands, 
and  said,  "  The  danger,  1  trust,  is 
over  now — God  be  praised !  and  oh, 
sir !  forgive  me  if  I  have  not  before 
spoken  to  you  a  mother's  grateful 
thanks,  which  an  anxious  heart  did 
not  the  less  feel.  May  Heaven's 
blessing,  and  a  grateful  parent's 
prayers,  bring  peace  and  joy  to  your 
heart,  and  avert  from  you  all  evil." 

1  walked  home  in  tears  that 
night,  for  my  heart  was  full;  but  it 
was  full  of  serious  happiness. 

From  that  night  11.  slowly  but 
steadily  got  better.  It  was  nearly 
a  month  afterwards,  and  his  mother 
had  been  gone  home  some  days,  that 
I  sat  beside  him  on  his  sofa,  and 
after  a  thoughtful  pause,  he  asked 
me  if  I  bad  seen  Mr  H.  since  the 
morning  that  he  was  to  have  met 
him.  1  told  him  I  had  not,  but 
that  he  had  better  not  trouble  his 
mind  with  the  recollection  of  that 
affair. 

"  1  do  not  wish  to  revive  it,"  he 
said,  "  1  seem  as  if  1  had  passed  over 
a  gulf  since  that  time,  which  sepa- 
rates me  from  all  the  bitter  and  an- 
gry feelings  which  then  burned  with- 
in me,  but  I  was  led  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion Horn  calling  to  mind  the  begin- 


ning of  our  acquaintance,  which  my 
wretched  state,  and  your  active 
kindness,  soon  ripened  into  friend- 
ship that  I  think  cannot  end  but 
with  my  life." 

"  Then  I  trust  it  will  long  long 
continue,"  said  I,  "and  that  it  may, 
you  must  be  cheerful,  and  when  you 
get  strong  enough,  apply  your  mind 
to  pursuits  in  which  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  make  you  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished." 

"  I  shall  try,"  he  replied,  "  but 
that  brings  me  to  the  point  at  which 
I  wished  to  arrive.  I  want  to  tell  you 
— for  such  a  friend  as  you  have  been, 
deserves  all  my  confidence — what 
has  been  my  course  of  life,  and  how 
it  has  been  interrupted." 

"  Nothing  could  interest  me  more," 
I  said. 

"  You  are  aware,"  he  continued, 
"that  I  lost  my  father  at  Waterloo — 
I  was  then  ten  years  old — there  were 
four  of  us — I  have  two  brothers  and 
a  sister.  My  mother's  heart  was 
almost  broken,  and  for  a  long  time, 
all  was  woe  and  gloom  and  confu- 
sion in  our  house.  At  length  my 
mother  roused  herself  from  the  deep 
and  distressing  stupor  of  her  grief, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  attend  to  our 
worldly  affairs,  and  see  to  our  future 
support.  Upon  a  settlement  of  my 
father's  affairs,  there  was  found  to 
be  uo  more  than  barely  enough  to 
maintain  us  respectably.  It  had 
been  intended  that  I  should  be  edu- 
cated for  Oxford — that  was  necessa- 
rily given  up,  but  still  no  pains  were 
spared  on  our  education.  The  pen- 
sion which,  as  an  officer's  widow,  my 
mother  was  allowed,  she  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  a  private  tutor,  who 
lived  iu  the  house  with  us ;  and  the 
fault  was  our  own,  if,  under  his  care, 
we  did  not  imbibe  enough  of  the  best 
sort  of  learning.  These,  indeed,  were 
happy  days.  My  mother,  if  never 
absolutely  gay,  became  sedately 
cheerful — while  my  brothers  and 
myself  were  with  our  tutor,  she  de- 
voted herself  much  to  my  sister's 
education,  and  we  all  assembled 
every  evening,  and  rambled  about 
together,  or  read  and  talked,  a  most 
united  and  happy  family. 

"  As  I  grew  up,  it  was  resolved 
that  1  should  study  for  the  Bar;  but, 
iu  the  mean  time,  an  ardent  taste  for 
general  literature  had  led  me  to  make 
eonie  attempts,  which,  by  the  kind- 
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ness  of  a  country  friend  who  had  li- 
terary connexions  in  the  metropolis, 
were  favourably  introduced  to  some 
London  publishers.  They  were  prai- 
sed and  paid  for  far  beyond  my  high- 
est expectations,  and  I  was  soon  in- 
duced to  quit  my  home  for  a  resi- 
dence in  London,  where  the  path  to 
literary  fame  and  emolument  seemed 
open  to  me,  and  where  it  was  at  all 
events  necessary  I  should  reside,  in 
preparing  for  my  profession.  My 
mother  was,  of  course,  full  of  anxiety 
about  the  place  in  which  I  was  to  fix 
myself  in  the  great  city,  and  we  were 
all  highly  pleased  when  the  clergy- 
man of  our  parish  proposed  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  house  of  the  widow 
of  an  old  college  friend  of  his,  who 
lived  in  London,  and  helped  out  the 
expenses  of  her  housekeeping  by  ta- 
king two  or  three  persons  to  board 
and  lodge  with  her. 

"  At  first  when  I  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, all  went  well, and  but  too  happily. 
I  had  as  much  as  it  was  convenient 
for  me  to  do  in  employment  which 
I  liked,  and  my  circumstances  were 
easy ;  but  the  charm  of  my  existence 
was  in  the  new  home  to  which  I  had 
been  introduced^' 

Here  my  friend  paused,  and  tears 
filled  his  eyes. — "  My  nerves  have 
been  so  weakened  by  this  illness," 
said  he,  "  that  I  cannot  tell  my  story 
Without  more  emotion  than  I  expect- 
ed ;  but  I  will  go  on. 

"  The  lady  of  the  house,  a  very 
excellent  person  in  her  way,  had  a 
niece  living  with  her,  and  who  had 
lived  with  her,  as  I  understood,  for 
about  a  year  before  I  came  to  reside 
under  the  same  roof.  She  was  an 
orphan ;  her  father,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man, had  been  dead  a  good  many 
years;  her  mother,  who  had  been,  I 
was  told,  a  very  accomplished  woman, 
died  also  a  short'time  before  the  young 
lady  of  whom  I  speak  had  come  to  live 
with  her  aunt.  I  heard  that  much  pains 
had  been  bestowed  by  her  mother 
upon  Maria's  (I  mean  the  young  la- 
dy's) education ;  and  I  can  well  be- 
lieve it.  Never  were  exquisite  beau- 
ty, and  the  most  touching  sweetness 
of  disposition,  more  worthy  of  what- 
ever culture  could  do  to  adorn  them 
with  all  womanly  accomplishments. 
Gracefulness  hovered  about  her 
every  step  and  motion — elegance  and 
gentleness  were  combined  in  all  she 
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did  and  said.  When  she  Bpoke  to 
me,  I  listened  to  music — 

'  I  did  hear  her  talk 

Far  above  singing.' 

It  seemed  that  love  and  tenderness 
had  made  their  dvvellingin  the  depths 
of  her  eyes,  as  blue  as  heaven;  and 
when  she  smiled  and  was  glad,  an 
atmosphere  of  joy  was  round  about 
her,  and  all  within  its  influence  re- 
joiced. I  speak  as  one  who  loved — 
for  I  did  love — though  then  I  knew  it 
not,  or  cared  not  to  examine  what 
the  reason  was  of  the  happiness  that 
I  derived  from  her  presence.  We 
spoke  of  many  things,  for  she  seem- 
ed to  like  to  converse  with  me  ;  but 
of  love  we  never  spoke.  I  thought  our 
feelings  towards  one  another  were 
the  same — but  oh !  the  fatal  mistake  ! 
They  were  as  different  as  is  the  thun- 
der-cloud from  the  softest  vapours 
thatfloatathwartasummersky.  Mine 
wanted  but  the  touch  of  jealousy  to 
burst  out  into  flame  and  agony — hers 
were  but  the  calm  sentiments  of  li- 
king and  esteem,  if  they  even  went 
thus  far. 

"  The  Mr  H.  whom  you  met  the 
other  night,  came  to  live  in  the  house. 
How  he  happened  to  be  received 
there  I  cannot  tell ;  for  its  mistress 
was  particular  to  admit  no  one  that 
was  not  well  recommended ;  but  he 
came,  and  won  from  me  that  which 
I  then  found  how  much  I  prized.  I 
hated  him  from  the  moment  I  saw 
him  enter  the  door.  1  never  spoke 
to  him — the  light  scornfulness  of  his 
talk  made  me  despise  him  too  much ; 
but  he  had  studied  the  art  of  plea- 
sing womankind,  and  his  personal  at- 
tractions made  the  task  all  the  easier. 
I  need  not  go  over  the  history  of  his 
attentions  to  Maria,  and  the  gradual 
appearance  of  her  dislike — yes,  her 
dislike  for  me.  I  left  the  house  in 
despair.  I  cared  not  where  I  went, 
so  that  I  might  be  alone.  I  could  no 
longer  apply  my  mind  to  my  accus- 
tomed avocations.  My  finances  sunk 
in  consequence,  and  1  therefore  con- 
tented myself  with  the  badly  fur- 
nished and  worse  attended  place  to 
which  you  assisted  me  on  that  un- 
fortunate night.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  in  society  for  six  months, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  force  myself 
into  spirits  fit  for  it.  You  know  the 
rest." 

"  And  have  you  heard,"  asked  I, 
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with  some  curiosity,  "  what  was  the 
result  of  Mr  II. 's  attentions  to  this 
young  lady?" 

"  .N ntliiug — nothing.  From  the  day 
I  le(t  the  house  where  then  they  both 
lived,  until  this  day,  1  have  endea- 
voured to  make  my  heart  as  it  were 
a  heart  of  iron,  to  all  thought  of  her 
that  fascinated,  and  then  repelled 
me." 

"But  think  you  the  designs  of  H. 
were  honourable  ?" 

"  No— I  think  he  sought  the  tri- 
umph of  gaining  the  affections  of  so 
lovely  a  creature,  and  1  doubt  not  he 
succeeded.  Perhaps  he  was  wretch 
enough  to  aim  at  the  ruin  of  her 
body  and  her  soul,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  fiend-like  lust;  but  in 
that  I  am  full  sure  he  would  never 
succeed  Ouce  she  knew  his  impuri- 
ty, she  would  flee  from  him  as  from 
a  wild  beast;  but  her  affections  may 
have  been  won,  and  then  trampled 
upon,  and  her  heart  may  have  been 
torn  and  crushed,  as  mine  has  been." 

I  endeavoured  to  turn  my  friend's 
mind  to  more  cheering  thoughts,  and 
then  left  him,  much  interested  in  his 
past  story  and  future  fate. 

My  affairs  about  this  time  called 
me  out  of  town  for  a  week.  The 
first  evening  after  my  return  I  called 
upon  11.,  whom  I  had  left  fast  at- 
taining to  perfect  health.  I  found 
him  with  a  number  of  papers  on  the 
table,  at  which  he  had  been  writing. 
As  I  entered,  he  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  ran  to  me,  and 
shook  me  earnestly  by  the  hand. 
'•  Thank  God  you  are  come,"  said  lie. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  agi- 
tation?" I  replied  ;  "you  alarm  me." 

"  Listen,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  going 
to  make  further  demands  upon  your 
friendship — but  first  let  me  explain 
what  has  happened.  My  cousin, 
Captain  M.,  came  to  town  yesterday 
morning,  and  called  upon  me  with 
letters  from  home.  1  walked  out 
with  him  to  the  Paik.  We  there 
met  the  lady  in  whose  house  I  told 
you  I  lived  when  1  came  to  London. 
1  bowed,  and  intended  to  have  passed 
on,  but  she  turned  back  a  step  or  two 
after  me,  and  said, '  That  if  I  did  not 
happen  to  be  particularly  engaged,  she 
wished  much  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
me.'  Upon  this  my  cousin  left  me,  re- 
questing me  to  join  him  again  in  the 
interior  of  the  Park  when  1  was  ready. 
The  lady  then  told  me  briefly  and 


pointedly  enough,  that  having  a  great 
desire  to  explain  to  me  what  must 
have  seemed  rude  and  h;ir-h  conduct 
on  her  part,  and  that  of  her  in- 
mates, and  not  knowing  where  I  li- 
ved, she  had  determined  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  our  acci- 
dental meeting,  to  s-peak  to  me.— 
'  You  must  have  observed,  sir,'  she 
went  on, '  that  after  tin;  unfortunate 
arrival  of  Mr  H.  at  my  house,  our 
manner  was  soon  changed  towards 
you.'  I  had  not  observed  any  change 
in  the  good  lady's  manner,  for  which 
you  will  easily  account,  but  I  let  her 
proceed  without  interruption.  '  The 
fact  is,  that  Mr  H.  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  get  you  out  of  the  house,  be- 
cause you  could  understand  him, 
and  were  a  check  upon  him.  He  told 
us  the  worst  stories  of  you.' — And 
then,  sir,  she  went  into  a  detail  of 
slanders  that  set  me  mad.  She  con- 
fessed that  she  and  her  niece  had  be- 
lieved this  villain,  and  had  conse- 
quently treated  me  with  coolness,  to 
induce  me  to  leave  the  house.  A 
month  or  two,  however,  discovered 
to  them  the  character  of  the  aban- 
doned libertine  they  had  listened  to, 
and  he  was  turned  out  of  the  house 
with  indignation;  the  introduction 
he  had  come  with  was  discovered  to 
be  false,  though  he  took  care  to  avoid 
forgery,  by  making  it  a  verbal  one 
merely,  which,  with  his  plausible 
manner,  was  sufficient.  Part  of  what 
he  bad  said  about  me  was  discovered 
to  be  a  lie,  and  the  rest  was  not  be- 
lieved. '  My  niece,'  said  the  old 
lady,  and  with  this  concluded  her 
story, '  has  scarcely  held  up  her  head 
since  the  discovery  of  the  base  man's 
infamous  intentions.' 

"  You  may  judge  the  state  of  fury 
into  which  1  was  driven  by  this  re- 
cital," continued  11.,  as  he  walked 
about  the  room  in  the  utmost  excite- 
ment. "  1  joined  my  cousin,  and  in- 
stantly asked  him  to  go  on  my  part 
to  demand  satisfaction  of  H.  The 
villain  had  the  insolence  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  glad  I  was  at  last  ready 
to  show  myself,  as  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for  eoino  time  to  make  a  similar 
demand  of  me.  But  why  occupy  you 
with  all  this  ?  It  is  arranged  that  we 
meet  to-morrow  morning  in  Hyde- 
Park,  immediately  after  six  o'clock." 

1  was  petrified  with  surprise  and 
grief.  "Good  God!"  I  said,  "  is 
there  nothing  to  be  done  to  avert 
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this  ?  Why  should  you  expose  your 
life  to  the  fire  of  one  who  has  thus 
injured  you?" 

"  There  is  no  other  method  to  wipe 
out  the  stain,"  he  answered  passion- 
ately, "  but  at  all  events  it  must  be 
done.  I  may  not,  and  I  cannot  rea- 
son now.  I  have  a  request,  and 
whether  I  shall  ever  make  another  I 
know  not.  You  see  these  papers — I 
shall  seal  them  up  to-night;  if  I  fall, 
let  them  be  conveyed  to  my  brother, 
— and  you  will  say  to  my  mother, — 
but  that  way  madness  lies,  or  some- 
thing worse,  a  faltering  of  the  man 
within  me.  You  will  do  what  I  ask 
— I  know  you  will.  And  now — for 
I  must  sit  down  to  write  again — now 
farewell  I  God  bless  you — forgive 
me  all  this  trouble." 

He  wrung  my  hand — I  promised, 
— I  hardly  knew  what  I  did,  or  where 
I  stood. 

"  Farewell !"  he  said  again. 

"No,"  [replied, "say good-night.  I 
will  be  on,  or  near  the  ground,  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Thanks,  thanks — more  than  I 
can  utter,"  he  said ;  "  I  wished  it,  but 
dared  not  ask  it — good-night!" 

That  night  I  did  not  sleep.  I  knew 
not  what  to  do.  I  thought  a  hun- 
dred limes  of  going  to  the  police, 
but  was  deterred  by  fear  that  in  so 
doing  I  was  betraying  my  friend's 
honour,  and  leaving  him  open  to  the 
further  sneers  and  calumnies  of  his 
adversary.  Morning  came  at  length. 
It  was  the  middle  of  March;  a  cold 
dry  black  wind  blew  in  my  face  as  I 
went  forth,  the  sky  was  scowling, 
and  gloomy  forebodings  took  pos- 
session of  my  soul.  As  t  reached 
Hyde  Park,  the  gates  were  just  open- 
ing. Soon  afcer,  two  carriages  pass- 
ed; I  followed  them  as  closely  as  I 
could,  and  reached  the  ground  just 
as  the  two  combatants  were  led  to 
their  respective  places  by  their  se- 
conds. 1  saw  the  self-confiding  air, 
the  cool,  demoniac  pride  in  superior 
skill,  \vhich  appeared  in  the  face 
and  whole  deportment  of  H.  He 
took  his  attitude  with  the  air  of 
an  officer  saluting  on  parade.  R. 
was  perfectly  steady,  but  with  an  air 
of  deep  seriousness,  far  beyond  that 
of  his  adversary.  The  seconds  left 
tliem — the  moment  of  suspense  was 
agonizing.  The  word  was  given — they 
fired,  and  my  friend  R.  tottered  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  never  to  rise  again. 
I  flew  to  him,  and  flung  myself 


down  beside  him,  raising  his  head 
with  my  arm.  The  ball  had  struck 
him,  as  if  directed  with  the  most 
murderous  duellist's  aim,  between 
the  lowest  rib  and  the  hip  joint.  He 
was  bleeding  inwardly,  the  damp  of 
death  was  already  on  his  face,  and 
the  glassiness  of  his  eye  shewed  that 
it  was  soon  to  close  for  ever.  Oh ! 
horrible,  horrible,  is  such  a  eight. 
He  held  out  a  hand  to  me,  and  to  his 
cousin.and  murmured,  "lexpected  it 
wouldend  thus;"  then  disengaging  his 
hand  from  me,  he  put  it  in  his  bosom, 
and  pulled  forth  two  little  packets. 
"  These,  these,"  he  faltered,  "  for  my 

sister  and  my  mo Oh  God!  be 

merciful — comfort  her,  comfort  her, 
my  friend — farewell!"  The  blood 
gushed  up  his  throat,  from  the  in- 
ward wound.  I  can  describe  no 
more ;  we  bore  away  the  lifeless  body 
from  the  ground. 

Who  shall  paint,  or  by  what  simi- 
litude shall  be  conveyed  even  a 
slight  idea  of  the  misery  unutterable 
— the  tearless  agony — the  swelling 
of  the  heart  Mat  will  not  burst  and 
end  the  pain — the  burning  sword 
within  the  bosom,  that  tortures  but 
will  not  kill— the  intensity  of  grief 
that  overwhelmed  that  widowed  mo- 
ther, when  by  cautious  and  slow  de- 
grees the  full  extent  of  her  calamity 
was  made  known  to  her  ?  Her  el- 
dest born,  that  first  lay  upon  her 
bosom  and  drew  suck — her  consola- 
tion in  her  former  great  sorrow — her 
hope,  her  pride,  her  joy;  he  whom  she 
had  lately  watched  upon  his  bed  of 
sickness,  and  had  seen  snatched  from 
the  jaws  of  death;  he  to  whose  re- 
nown she  looked  as  the  honour  of 
her  old  age,  was  dead !  dead !  and 
lost  to  her — to  all,  not  by  the  visita- 
tion of  God,  but  by  the  hand  of  a 
villain  who  had  slandered  him,  and 
before  whom  he  then  stood  up  to  be 
slain  !  Many  a  night  in  darkness  she 
paced  about  her  room,  trying  to  say, 
"  Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord!"  but 
the  words  stuck  in  her  throat,  for 
she  could  not  reconcile  her  soul  to 
what  had  happened.  At  length,  how- 
ever, came  tears  and  resignation,  and 
she  confessed  before  high  Heaven, 
that  her  heart  had  been  too  proud  of 
her  son,  and  that  the  chastisement,  * 
bitter,  bitter  as  it  was,  and  almost 
killing,  yet  was  just.  Nor  was  she 
left  without  comfort  and  support. 
Never  before  had  she  felt  in  its 
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full  extent  the  excellent  spirit  of 
that  noble  girl  her  daughter,  who, 
like  an  angel  in  loveliness,  and  pity, 
and  affection,  tended  her  in  her  dis- 
tress, and  hid  her  own  griefs,  (weep- 
ing in  secret,)  that  she  might  the  bet- 
ter support  her  mother. 

There  was  but  one  of  the  family 
whose  heart  was  not  softened  by  this 
terrible  visitation.  It  was  the  bro- 
ther, to  whom  my  unfortunate  friend 
had  written  a  long  account  of  the 
whole  course  of  affairs  which  led  to 
the  duel.  To  say  he  had  loved  the 
brother  he  had  thus  cruelly  lost,  is 
nothing — he  idolized  him — he  was 
his  guide,  his  instructor,  his  friend. 
If  Richard  R.  had  had  a  thousand 
lives,  he  would  have  given  them  all, 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.  The 
death  of  Charles  utterly  changed  his 
nature  in  an  hour.  He  read  the  long 
letter  which  had  been  written  for 
him,  and  thenceforward,  he  seemed 
as  a  man  of  iron,  or  marble.  He  came 
to  town  immediately,  and  as  soon  as 
his  brother's  funeral  was  over,  asked 
me,with  a  stern  coolness  that  amazed 
me,  a  number  of  questions  about  H. 
I  could  tell  him  very  little  beyond 
what  the  reader  of  these  pages  is 
acquainted  with,  except  that  imme- 
diately after  the  duel  he  had  set  off 
for  France.  In  two  or  three  days 
Richard  R.  came  back  to  me. 

"  I  have  found  out  a  good  deal 
about  that  murderer,"  he  said  ;  "he 
is  in  Paris,  and  will  be  back  in  two 
months,  if  it  seems  safe  for  him  then 
to  return.  Of  course  no  impedi- 
ment will  be  placed  in  his  way.  I 
have  found  out  too,  that  for  six 
weeks  preceding  my  brother's  mur- 
der, he  went  every  second  day  to  a 
shooting  exercise  ground,  and  prac- 
ticed with  the  pistol ;  he  was  sure  of 
hitting  any  thing."  All  this  was  said 
with  a  dry  fierceness  that  confound- 
ed me.  "Farewell,"  said  he, press- 
ing my  hand  in  his  iron  grasp,  "  I 
shall  come  back  to  town  in  two 
months,  and  shall  then  see  you." 

I  saw  him  before  that  time,  when 
I  visited  his  mother,  but  his  manner 
was  still  the  same.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  months  he  came  to  London. 
After  the  first  salutations  were  over, 
"  Mr  H.,"  he  said, "  returned  to  Lon- 
don yesterday." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  had  him  watched,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  You  mean,  then,  to  have  him  ar- 


rested and  tried,"  I  observed,  with 
some  anxiety. 

"  No,"  he  answered ;  "  arrested 
I  do  mean  he  shall  be,  but  not  tried 
— at  least  not  at  any  earthly  bar." 

"  Good  heaven !  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?"  I  said  ;  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you  ;  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  with  respect  to  him  '(" 

"  To  kill  him,"  he  answered  with 
frightful  distinctness,  and  ground 
his  teeth,  as  if  he  were  in  imagina- 
tion trampling  him  to  death. 

I  was  dreadfully  shocked.  I  fear- 
ed he  had  lost  his  senses,  and  his 
Jook  did  not  tend  to  expel  the  idea 
— his  hair  had  in  two  months  chan- 
ged from  black  to  gre'y— his  eyes 
flamed  with  revenge  and  defiance; 
his  noble  features — for  he  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw — 
had  all  lost  their  former  expression 
of  tranquillity  and  swee^tjp*.  He 
moved  towards  the  door,  but  turning 
round,  and,  I  suppose,  observing  my 
surprise  and  horror,  he  said,  "  I  will 
not  assassinate  him — I  will  bring  him 
into  the  field,  or  beat  him  to  death 
in  the  public  streets  with  my  stick, 
as  I  would  a  mad  dog;" — and  as  he 
uttered  these  words,  he  struck  his 
stick  with  such  violence  against  the 
floor,  that  it  shivered  like  pipe- clay, 
and  fell  out  of  his  hands  in  frag- 
ments. 

I  started  up.  "  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  doing,"  I  said  ;  "  you 
have  no  chance  witli  him — you  your- 
self told  me  what  a  shot  he  was,  and 
you  have  no  chance  but  that  of  being 
killed,  and  your  mother  will  break 
her  heart." 

"  I  can  feel  but  one  thing,"  he 
answered,  "  and  that  is,  that  I  shall 
kill  him.  Look  you,  this  day  two 
months  I  had  never  fired  a  pistol  but 
two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  but 
when  a  brother  is  murdered  it  is 
time  to  learn.  I  have  learned,  and 
mark  you  any  inch  of  space  upon 
that  knife,"  he  continued,  pointing 
to  one  which  lay  on  the  table,  "and 
upon  the  edge  within  that  inch  of 
space,  I  will  split  five  bullets  out  of 
six,  at  twelve  paces." 

Before  I  was  able  to  address  to 
him  any  observation  in  return,  he 
had  walked  away. 

Ere  three  days  had  passed,  he 
had  publicly  proclaimed  before  a 
whole  company  where  H.  was, 
that  Mr  H.,  whom  they  sat  beside, 
was  a  liar  and  a  slanderer.  I 
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heard  of  it  the  same  evening,  and 
that  a  meeting  had  been  arranged  to 
take  place,  out  of  town,  the  next 
morning  but  one.  I  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  hesitation 
on  my  part  about  applying  to  the 
police  this  time,  and  had  arranged, 
before  I  went  to  bed,  that  both  par- 
ties should  be  taken  up  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

It  was  now  the  height  of  summer, 
and  the  mornings  were  beautiful.  I 
got  up  early,  as  was  my  custom,  and 
walked  out  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  towards  Knightsbridge.  As 
I  passed  the  Park  gate,  I  saw,  to  my 
horror  and  amazement,  a  carriage', 
pass  with  Us  in  it,  and  two  others, 
and  in  a  minute  after,  another  ra- 
pidly followed,  in  which  I  recog- 
nised Richard  R.  The  fact  was,  that 
after  having  settled  the  day  follow- 
ing but  one,' as  a  blind  to  all  but  the 
parties  concerned,  they  had  agreed 
that  the  very  next  morning  they 
should  meet  in  Hyde  Park.  I  look- 
ed about  for  assistance,  but  could 
see  none,  and,  like  a  distracted  man, 
I  ran  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
former  duel  had  been  fought.  As 
I  went  very  quickly,  and  across 
the  ground,  I  gained  upon  the  second 
carriage,  which  had  to  go  round  by 
the  road,  and  when  I  arrived  at 
the  spot,  H.  was  bathing  his  right 
arm  with  cold  water.  The  morning 
was  so  warm,  that  it  appeared  he 
found  it  expedient  to  steady  the 
muscles  by  cooling  them. 

"  Hold,  murderous  wretch ! "  I 
cried;  but  just  then  the  second  car- 
riage drove  up,  and  Richard  R.,  with 
a  military  friend,  alighted.  It  was 
in  vain  to  expostulate;  both  parties 
were  determined  to  fight,  and  they 
took  their  ground.  Never  were 
two  finer-looking  men  set  opposite 
to  one  another  for  a  deadly  purpose. 
Richard  R.,  the  moment  he  took  his 
ground,  fell  into  a  position  like  a 
soldier  mounting  guard,  and  stood 
firm  as  a  piece  of  iron,  coolly  look- 
ing at  the  spot  where  his  antagonist 
stood.  I  thought  that  for  a  moment 
something  like  an  appearance  of  ter- 
ror crept  over  H.'s  countenance,  but 
it  soon  gavqrway  to  the  expression 
of  cool  Satanic  hate.  The  pistols 
were  handed  to  the  duellists.  1  stood 
transfixed  with  I  know  not  what  of 
horror  and  fear.  I  could  not  look 
away,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  my 
eyeballs  would  burst  in  looking  at 
the  combatants.  Richard  R.  looked 


at  the  pistol  as  he  took  it,  and  the 
slightest  imaginable  trace  of  a  bitter 
smile  played  about  his  mouth.  The 
pistols  were  raised — the  word  "fire," 
had  hardly  reached  me  when  both 
pistols  went  off.  Merciful  heaven ! 
H.  leaped  into  the  air,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  the  height  of  himself,  and 
fell  upon  the  earth  as  lifeless  as  the 
earth  on  which  he  fell.  Richard  R. 
stood  still,  as  though  he  were  an  iron 
statue.  He  had  sent  his  bullet  into 
the  ear  of  his  antagonist,  and  right 
through  his  brain. 

I  rushed  up  to  him.  "  Is  not  this 
horrible!"  I  said. 

"  Very,"  he  replied ;  "  but  do 
not  think  me  unfeeling  that  I  con- 
template it  without  emotion.  This 
sight  has  been  constantly  before 
me  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
days  and  nights.  I  felt  and  knew 
that  I  was  to  do  this,  and  I  have 
seen  many  a  time,  or  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  seen  all  that  I  now 
see  before  me — that  miserable  man 
dead,  in  this  very  place  where  my 
brother  was  slain,  and  you  to  whom 
I  speak,  beside  me.  And  now  my 
work  is  done.  My  brother  died  here, 
and  now  I  can  weep  for  him."  And 
he  bowed  his  head  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  wept  as  a  strong  man  weeps, 
when  his  grief  can  thus  find  vent. 

It  appeared  probable  that  close 
together  as  the  two  shots  appeared 
to  be,  Richard  R.  had  fired  first, 
and  to  the  immeasurably  short  pe- 
riod of  time  which  his  fire  had  pre- 
ceded that  of  his  antagonist,  he  owed 
the  preservation  of  his  life.  As 
H.'s  pistol  was  levelled,  it  seem- 
ed certain  that  the  ball  would  take 
effect  under  his  adversary's  arm ; 
but  before  the  charge  had  left  the 
muzzle  of  the  pistol,  he  had  doubt- 
less received  the  death-shot  in  his 
brain,  and  his  weapon  fell  a  little, 
for  the  ball  went  through  the  legs 
of  Richard  R.'s  trowsers,  but  with- 
out giving  him  even  a  scratch. 

In  three  days  from  that  awful 
morning,  R.  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  he  lived  in  deep  retire- 
ment for  two  years.  For  more  than 
a  year  his  mother  did  not  know  the 
real  reason  of  his  going  abroad, 
though  she  had  heard  that  he  who 
slew  her  son,  had  fallen  in  a  similar 
manner  himself. 

When  Richard  did  return,  it  was 
to  call  me  brother,  to  which  title  I 
had  acquired  a  right — by  the  law 
matrimonial. 
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THE  bitterness  oflrish  party  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years  has  extin- 
guished the  national  character.  All 
the  humour,  the  pay  peculiarities, 
the  eccentric  animation,  are  covered 
with  a  matsk,  worn  like  the  high- 
wayman's crape,  for  the  purpose  of 
rapine.  The  old  recollections  of  the 
land  are  to  be  found  now  only  in 
books.  The  faithful  attachment  of 
the  tenant  to  his  landlord  is  changed 
into  conspiracy  against  his  house; 
the  undoubting  reliance  of  the  land- 
lord on  the  attachment  of  his  tenant, 
is  now  to  be  judged  of  only  by  the 
watch  which  he  is  compelled  to 
keep  on  every  movement  of  the  pea- 
santry. The  Protestant  minister, 
no  longer  capable  of  exercising  hos- 
pitality to  his  neighbours,  or  charity 
to  the  poor,  is  now  starved  by  the 
dishonest  refusal  of  his  right,  or 
hunted  from  the  country  for  de- 
manding it 

The  populace  are  the  masters ;  and 
they  have  the  full  benefit  of  their 
mastery,  in  vulgar  praises  of  their 
virtue,  and  in  the  general  flight  of 
their  landlords;  in  flagrant  incite- 
ments to  revolt,  and  in  the  hourly 
decay  of  their  means  of  subsistence  : 
in  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
their  claim  to  all  power,  and  iu  the 
growing  and  inevitable  pauperism  of 
the  community.  Yet  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  has  undergone  no  change ; 
Ireland  produces  enough  for  twice 
her  population,  and  could  produce 
ciiouL'h  tor  ten  times  more.  In  the 
midst  of  this  bounty  of  Providence, 
the  mischief  of  man  interferes  ;  the 
politician  puts  the  newspaper  into 
the  hands  of  the  peasant,  that  he 
may  thereafter  put  the  pike ;  and  the 
"  Son  of  the  Green  Isle,"  as  the  po- 
litician fondly  names  him,  begins  his 
career  by  agitation,  to  finish  it  by 
famine. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  turn  from 
these  days  of  Popish  liberty,  when 
every  peasant  feels  himself  entitled 


to  shoot  his  landlord,  unless  that 
landlord  is  an  orator,  a  Papist,  and  a 
rebel,  to  those  days  of  Protestant 
tyranny,  when  men  were  fed,  if  they 
were  not  harangued  ;  when  the  pea- 
sant was  clothed  and  housed,  if  he 
were  not  regaled  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and 
when  men  laughed,  and  sported,  had 
their  jest,  and  enjoyed  their  holiday, 
if  they  had  not  the  supreme  honour 
of  clubbing  their  last  farthing  for  an 
exported  generation  of  orators  in  St 
Stephen's.  One  of  the  conspicuous 
characters  of  those  past  days  was  the 
Lord  Mountmorris,  who  is  charac- 
teristically introduced  as  the  inmate 
of  a  Dublinboarding-house  for  young 
students  and  templars.  His  peerage 
did  not  prevent  him  from  housing 
himself  in  this  moderate  establish- 
ment, nor  his  personal  dignity  from 
furnishing  its  society  with  some  very 
amusing  caricatures  of  the  original 
Irish  Noble.  Sir  J.  Harrington  de- 
scribes him  to  the  life,  as  a  very 
clever  and  well-informed,  but  eccen- 
tric personage,  perpetually  display- 
ing the  most  curious  contrasts,  among 
which  ostentation  and  parsimony 
were  chiefly  remarkable.  Heconsider- 
ed  himself  by  far  the  greatest  politi- 
cian in  Europe,  to  which  he  added, 
in  his  own  opinion,  the  fame  of  a 
first-rate  orator.  The  latter  distinc- 
tion was  one  which  his  Lordship  was 
peculiarly  anxious  to  sustain,  and 
which  once  brought  him  into  the 
dilemma,  of  which  there  have  been 
si)  many  instances  in  the  annals  of 
ambitious  oratory.  Some  topic  which 
peculiarly  stimulated  his  fancy,  had 
induced  him  to  prepare  a  florid  ha- 
rangue for  the  House  of  Lords.  To 
save  time,  it  was  sent  to  a  favourite 
newspaper,  decorated  with  those  in- 
terstitial ornaments  of  "  Hear!  hi-ar  ! 
Loud  rheerf,  and  vehement  applause" 
which  are  supposed  to  be  HO  essen- 
tial to  the  triumph  of  modern  elo- 
quence. It  happened  that  the  House 


*  Historic  Memoirs  of  Ireland  ;  comprising  Secret  Records  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, the  Rebellion,  and  the  Union  ;  with  delineations  of  the  principal  characters 
connected  with  those  transactions.  By  Sir  Jonah  Harrington,  Member  ot  the  Jate 
Irish  Parliament.  Illustrated  with  curious  letters  and  papers,  in  fac-simile,  and 
numerous  original  portraits.  In  Two  Volumes.  Colburn  :  London. 
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broke  up  without  a  debate.  The 
noble  lord's  rambling  recollection 
was  diverted  to  some  other  subject; 
the  rapid  operations  of  the  press 
were  forgotten;  and  on  the  break- 
fast-tables of  Dublin  appeared  next 
morning,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
Lordship,  and  the  infinite  mirth  of 
every  one  else,  his  unspoken,  spoken 
speech,  in  all  the  glories  of  prema- 
ture fame.  But  even  this  unclouded 
genius  had  now  and  then  his  troubles 
of  a  more  commonplace  order. 

"  One  day  after  dinner,  he  seem- 
ed rather  less  communicative  than 
usual,  but  not  less  cheerful.  He 
took  out  his  watch,  made  a  speech, 
as  customary ;  drank  his  tipple,  as  he 
denominated  his  brandy  and  water, 
but  seemed  rather  impatient.  At 
length,  a  loud  knock  announced 
somebody  of  consequence,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Ely  was  named.  Lord 
Mountmorris  rose  with  his  usual 
ceremony,  made  a  very  low  bow  to 
the  company,  looked  again  at  his 
watch,  repeated  his  conge,  and  made 
his  exit.  He  entered  the  coach 
where  Lord  Ely  was  waiting,  and 
away  they  drove.  Kyle,  (the  master 
of  the  house,)  a  most  curious  man, 
instantly  decided  that  a  duel  was  in 
agitation,  and  turned  pale,  at  the 
dread  of  losing  so  good  a  lodger! 
Lieutenant  Gam  Johnson  (a  naval 
officer  dependent  on  his  Lordship) 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  equal- 
ly distressed  by  the  fear  of  losing  his 
Lordship's  interest  for  a  frigate.  Each 
snatched  up  his  hat,  and  with  the  ut- 
most expedition  followed  the  coach. 
I  was  also  rather  desirous  to  see  the 
fun,  as  Lieutenant  Gam,  though  w'ith 
a  sigh,  called  it,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  after  the  two  mourners  ; 
not,  however,  hurrying  myself  so 
much,  as,  while  they  kept  the  coach 
in  view,  I  was  content  with  keeping 
them  in  sight.  Our  pursuit  exceed- 
ed a  mile,  when,  in  the  distance,  I 
perceived  that  the  coach  had  stopped 
at  Donnybrook-fair  Green,  where, 
on  every  eighth  of  June,  many  an 
eye  seems  to  mourn  in  raven  grey 
for  the  broken  skull  that  had  pro- 
tected it  from  expulsion.  I  took  my 
time,  as  I  was  now  sure  of  my  game, 
and  had  just  reached  the  field,  when 
I  heard  the  firing.  I  then  ran  be- 
hind a  large  tree  to  observe  further. 

"  Lieutenant  Gam  and  Kyle  had 
flown  toward  the  spot,  and  had 
nearly  tumbled  over  my  Lord,  who 


had  received  a  bullet  from  the  Ho- 
nourable Francis  Hely  Hutchinson, 
(late  Collector  for  Dublin,)  on  the 
right  side,  directly  under  his  pis- 
tol arm.  The  peer  had  staggered, 
and  now  reposed  at  his  length  on 
the  greensward,  when  I  certainly 
thought  all  was  over  with  him.  I 
stood  snugly  all  the  time  behind  my 
tree;  not  wishing  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  coroner's  inquest, 
which  I  considered  inevitable.  To 
my  astonishment,  however,  I  saw  my 
Lord  arise,  slowly  but  gracefully, 
and  after  some  colloquy  the  combat- 
ants bowed  to  each  other,  and  sepa- 
rated. My  Lord  got  back  to  his 
coach  with  aid,  if  not  in  as  good 
health,  certainly  with  as  high  a  cha- 
racter for  heroism  as  when  he  left  it. 
But  never  did  man  enjoy  a  wound 
more  sincerely.  It  was  little  more 
than  a  contusion,  though  twenty 
grains  more  of  powder  would  pro- 
bably have  effectually  laid  bis  Lord- 
ship to  rest  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  kept  his  chamber  a  month,  and 
was  inconceivably  gratified  by  the 
number  of  enquiries  daily  made  re- 
specting his  health;  boasting  ever 
after  of  the  profusion  of  friends  who 
thus  proved  their  solicitude.  His 
answer,  from  first  to  last,  was  '  no 
better.'  To  speak  the  truth,  one-half 
of  the  querists  were  sent  in  jocu- 
larity, by  those  who  knew  his  passion 
for  public  sympathy. 

"  But  this  Cervantic  Lord  was  not 
the  only  ornament  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  He  bad  his  rivals;  one  of 
these  was  the  late  Earl  of  Kilkenny, 
as  memorable  for  his  lawsuits  as  for 
his  belligerency.  This  peer's  con- 
trivances for  first  getting  rid  of  the 
lawsuits  and  then  of  the  lawyers, 
deserve  to  figure  among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  Like  many 
other  proprietors  in  the  county  which 
supplies  his  title,  his  Lordship  was 
much  troubled  with  that  national 
disease,  tardy  payment  of  his  rents. 
The  generality  of  landlords  in  earlier 
days  took  them  as  they  could  get 
them  ;  and  desultory  and  dilatory  as 
the  expedient  was,  it  somehow  or 
other  succeeded  tolerably  in  the  end. 
The  tenant  grew  ashamed  of  never 
paying,  or  took  &fit  of  punctuality 
for  the  mere  whim  of  the  thing;  in 
other  cases  the  tenant  seldom  suf- 
fered. The  landlord  did  without  the 
rent  until  he  broke  his  neck  over  a 
six  feet  wall  in  a  fox-chase,  or  went 
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the  heroic  way  of  his  fathers  in  sin- 
gle combat,  and  then  the  executors 
threw  the  estate  into  Chancery,  by 
way  of  settling  all  claims;  or  it  fell 
into  tin1  hands  of  the  family  attorney, 
who   suddenly  discovered   that   he 
had  a  mortgage  on  it,  of  which  '  not 
a  shilling  interest  bad  ever  been  paid 
from  the  first  signing  and  sealing.' 
Thus,  in  some  way  or  other,  while 
the  high  contracting   parties   were 
threatening   each    other   with   ven- 
geance by  sword  and  pen,  the  little 
holders  held  on,  waiting  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  fray  that  was  never  to 
be  decided ;  till  they  too  died,  and 
left  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  their 
heirs,  and  the  landlord  to  get  what 
he  could   out  of  their  bodies,  for 
those  by  this  time  constituted  the 
only  available  property  of  the  heir. 
But  such,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
ivere  extreme  cases ;  and  the  time 
was  when  there  were  few  happier 
landlords  and  few  more  willing  ten- 
ants than  the  Irish.  Paying  to  the  day 
was  certainly  not  among  the  failings 
of  the  national  character  at  any  time. 
But  what  they  could  not  give  in  mo- 
ney they  gave  in  what  is  better,  zeal, 
kindliness  of  heart,  and  fidelity  that 
would  follow  the  master  to  the  death. 
The  landlords  now  get  better  rents, 
where  they  get  them  at  all ;  and  some- 
times see  the  rent-day  followed  by  the 
conflagration  of  their  own  houses." 

But  the  Earl  of  Kilkenny  was  not 
one  of  those  heavy  spirits  who  are 
content  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
age.     He  led  the  way;  and  deter- 
mined to  make  his  tardy  tenantry 
comprehend  as  much  of  the  law  of 
the  land  as  was  to  be  taught  by  civil 
action.  Accordingly,  he  commenced 
suits  against  a  whole  posse  of  his 
frieze-coated  debtors.  The  debtors  of 
course  made  a  prodigious  clamour, 
an  effect  which  follows  on  all  occa- 
sions in  Ireland,  and  of  course  had 
the  popular  feeling  entirely  on  their 
side,  as  is  the  case  in  all  instances  of 
owing  money.    They  soon  found  an 
attorney  to  conduct  their  defence,  in 
the  hope  of  fleecing  a  Lord.  And  he 
was  now  plunged  into  a  sea  of  litiga- 
tion, in  which  one  billow  seemed  to 
succeed  another,  until  the  Earl  was 
at  once  out  of  his  depth  and  out  of 
his  wits.     His  expedient  on  this  oc- 
casion, however,  shewed  a  man  who 
thought  for  himself.  "  His  Lordship," 
as  Sir  Jonah,  who  was  one  of  bis 
counsel,  says,  "  was  dreadfully  tor- 


mented. He  devised  a  new  mode  of 
carrying  on  his  lawsuits.  Not  daring, 
as  he  said,  to  trust  hit  attorney  out  of 
his  sight,  he  engaged  a  clientless  at- 
torney, named  Egan,  as  his  working 
solicitor,  at  a  very  liberal  yearly  sti- 
pend; upon  the  express  terms  of  his 
undertaking  no  other  business  what- 
ever, and  holding  his  office  in  his 
Lordship's  house,  and  under  his  own 
direction.  He  next  applied  to  Mr 
Fletcher  (afterwards  Judge)  and  to 
myself,  requesting  an  interview ;  in 
which  be  informed  us  of  his  situation, 
that  there  were  generally  eight  or  teu 
counsel  pitted  against  him ;  but  that 
he  would  have  much  more  reliance 
on  the  advice  and  punctual  attend- 
ance of  two  certain,  than  of  ten  strag- 
gling gentlemen  ;  and  that,  under  the 
full  conviction  that  one  of  us,  at  least, 
would  always  attend  the  Court  when 
his  causes  came  on,  and  not  leave 
him  in  the  lurch,  as  he  had  often 
been  left,  he  had  directed  his  attor- 
ney to  mark  on  our  two  briefs  ten 
times  the  amount  of  what  the  fees 
should  be  on  the  other  side.  '  Be- 
cause,' said  he, '  if  you  don't  attend, 
to  a  certainty  I  must  engage  ten  coun- 
sel, as  well  as  my  opponents.'  The 
singularity  of  the  proposal  set  us 
laughing,  in  which  his  Lordship 
joined. 

"  Fletcher  and  I  accepted  the  offer. 
We  did  punctually  and  zealously  at- 
tend those  numerous  trials,  and  were 
most  liberally  fee'd ;  but  most  unsuc- 
cessful, being  never  able  to  gain  a 
single  cause,  verdict,  or  motion  for 
our  client.  The  principle  of  strict 
justice  certainly  was  with  his  Lord- 
ship ;  but  certain  formalities  of  the 
law  were  against  him;  he  had,  in  fact, 
adopted  an  absolute  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  a  short  cut" 

His  Lordship's  character  as  a  msfa 
of  genius  has  been  already  stated. 
And  in  what  is  genius  more  dis- 
coverable, than  in  fertility  of  re- 
sources ?  Finding  the  law  unfavour- 
able, he  was  not  dispirited,  but  had 
recourse  to  that  system  of  settling 
contested  rights  which  came  before 
law;  from  Themis  he  appealed  to 
Bellona.  The  fashion  was  national, 
yet  he  distinguished  his  perform- 
ances by  a  flight  above  nationality. 
Even  his  pistoling  was  u#ra-Irish. 
This  produced  some  most  extraor- 
dinary scenes. 

"Perceiving  himself  foiled,  he  de- 
termined to  take  another  course 
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quite  out  of  our  line,  namely,  tofiyht 
it  out,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  with  the 
Attorney  and  all  the  Counsel  fin  the 
other  side!    His  first  procedure  on 
this  determination  was  a  direct  chal- 
lenge from  his  Lordship  to  the  At- 
torney, Mr  Ball.    It  was  accepted, 
and  a  duel  immediately  followed,  in 
which   my  Lord  got  the   worst  of 
it.    He  was  wounded  by  the  attor- 
ney at  each  shot,  the   first  taking 
place  in  his  right  arm,  which  proba- 
bly saved  the  solicitor,  as  his  Lord- 
ship was  a  most  accurate  marksman. 
The  noble  challenger  received  a  se- 
cond  bullet  in  his   side,    but  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous.     The  at- 
torney's skin  remained  quite  whole." 
Strange   as   this   commencement 
was,    the    principle    was   followed 
up   with  equal  eccentricity.      The 
tactique  of  rebutting  actions  at  law 
by  actions  in  the  field,  and  retorting 
the  pen  by  the  pistol,  was  pursued 
without  deviation  or  delay,  and  his 
Lordship  found  the  enemy's  barris- 
ters as  ready  to  answer  to  his  suit 
in  arms  as  the  chivalrous  and  lucky 
solicitor.    "  My  Lord  and  the  attor- 
ney having  been  thus  disposed   of 
for  the  time  being,  the  Honourable 
Somerset  Butler,  his  Lordship's  son, 
now  took  the  field,  and  proceeded 
according  to  due  form,  by  a  chal- 
lenge to   Mr  Peter  Burrowes,   the 
senior  of  the  adversaries'  counsel, 
now  Judge  Commissioner  of  Insol- 
vents.    The  invitation  not  being  re- 
fused, the  combat  took  place,  one 
chilly  morning,  near  Kilkenny.     So- 
merset knew  his  business  well.  But 
Peter  had  yet  had  no  practice  in 
that  line  of  litigation,  being  good- 
tempered  and  peaceable.     Few  per- 
sons feel  too  warm  on  such  occa- 
sions, of  a  cold  morning ;  and  Peter 
formed  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.    An    old    woman    who    sold 
spiced  gingerbread-nuts  in  the  street 
they  passed  through,  accosted  the 
party,  extolling  her  spiced  nuts  to 
the  skies,  as  being  fit  to  warm  any 
gentleman's  stomach  as  well  as   a 
dram.    Peter  bought  a  pennyworth 
by  the  advice  of  his  second,  Dick 
Waddy,  a  well-known  attorney  in 
his    day,    and   duly    receiving  the 
change  of  his  sixpence,  marched  off 
to  the  scene  of  action,  munching  his 
gingerbread.      Preliminaries  being 
soon  arranged,  the  pistols  given,  the 
steps  measured,  the  flints  hammered, 
and  the  feather-springs  set,  Somer- 


set, a  fine,  dashing  young  fellow, 
full  of  spirit,  activity  and  animation, 
after  making  a  few  graceful  attitudes, 
and  slapping  his  arms  together, 
as  hackney-coachmen  do  in  frosty 
weather  to  make  their  fingers  sup- 
ple, gave  elderly  Peter,  who  was  no 
posture- master,  but  little  time  to 
take  his  fighting  position.  In  fact, 
he  had  scarcely  raised  his  pistol  to 
a  wabbling  level,  before  Somerset's 
ball  came  crack  dash  against  Peter's 
body.  The  halfpence  rattled  in 
his  pocket.  Peter  dropped ;  Dick 
Waddy  roared  murder,  and  called 
out  to  Surgeon  Pack.  Peter's  clothes 
were  ripped  up,  and  Pack,  secundum 
artem,  examined  the  wound.  Some- 
thing like  a  black  spot  designated 
the  part  where  blue  lead  had  pene- 
trated the  abdomen.  The  doctor 
shook  his  head,  and  pronounced  but 
one  short  word — '  Mortal.'  It  was, 
however,  more  expressive  than  a 
long  speech.  Peter  groaned,  his 
friend  Waddy  began  to  think  about 
the  coroner,  his  brother  barristers 
sighed  heavily,  and  Peter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  departing,  when  Sur- 
feon  Pack,  after  another  'fatal,  ta- 
ing  leave  of  Peter,  and  leaning  his 
hand  upon  the  grass  to  assist  him  in 
rising,  felt  something  hard,  took  it 
up,  and  looked  at  it  curiously.  The 
spectators  closed-in  the  circle,  to 
see  Peter  die.  The  patient  turned 
his  expiring  eye  towards  the  sur- 
geon, as  much  as  to  say,  '  Good-by 
to  you  all ;'  when,  lo !  the  doctor 
held  up  to  the  astonished  assembly 
the  identical  bullet,  which,  having 
rattled  among  the  heads,  and  harps, 
and  gingerbread-nuts  in  Peter's 
waistcoat  pocket,  had  flattened  its 
own  body  on  the  surface  of  a  penny, 
and  left  his  Majesty's  bust  distinctly 
imprinted  in  black  and  blue  shading 
on  his  subject's  carcass.  Peter's 
heart  beat  high ;  and  finding  that  his 
gracious  Sovereign  and  the  ginger- 
bread had  saved  his  life,  lost  as  little 
time  as  possible  in  rising  from  the 
sod.  A  bandage  was  applied  round 
his  body,  and  in  a  short  time,  he  was 
able,  though,  of  course,  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  overwilling,  to  renew 
the  combat. 

"His  Lordship  having  now,  on  his 
part,  recovered  from  the  Attorney's 
wounds,  considered  it  high  time  to 
recommence  hostilities,  according  to 
his  original  plan  of  the  campaign ; 
and  the  engagement  immediately 
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succeeding:,  was  between  him  and 
the  late  Counsellor  John  Byrne, 
King's  Counsel,  and  next  in  rotation 
of  his  learned  adversaries.  His 
Lordship  was  much  pleased  with 
the  spot  upon  which  his  son  had  hit 
Counsellor  Peter,  and  resolved  to 
select  the  same  for  a  hit  on  Coun- 
sellor John.  The  decision  appeared 
to  he  judicious,  and,  as  if  the  pistol 
itself  could  not  be  ignorant  of  its 
destination,  (for  it  was  the  same,)  it 
sent  a  bullet  to  the  identical  level; 
and  Counsellor  Byrne's  carcass  re- 
reived  precisely  a  similar  compli- 
ment with  Counsellor  Burrowes's ; 
with  this  difference,  that  as  the 
former  had  no  gingerbread-nuts,  the 
matter  appeared  more  serious.  I 
asked  him,  during  his  illness,  how 
he  felt  when  he  received  the  crack; 
he  answered — just  as  if  he  had  been 
punched  by  the  main-mast  of  a  man- 
of-war!  Certainly  a  grand  simile; 
but  how  far  my  friend  Byrne  was 
enabled  to  form  the  comparison,  he 
never  divulged  to  me." 

Monstrous  as  all  this  was,  and  im- 
plying nearly  as  much  extravagance 
on  the  side  of  his  Majesty's  Counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  as  on  that  of  the 
wild  peer  and  his  wild  offspring,  the 
business  went  on.  His  Lordship  had 
another  son,  and  by  him  the  cause  of 
the  family  was  now  to  be  sustained. 
"  My  Lord,  having  got  through  two 
counsellors,  and  his  son  a  third,  it 
became  the  duty  of  Captain  Pierce 
Butler,  brother  to  Somerset,  to  take 
his  turn  in  the  list.  The  barristers 
now  began  not  much  to  n-li-h  this 
species  of  argument,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  followed  next  but  one  on 
the  list,  owned  fairly  to  me,  that  he 
would  rather  be  on  our  side  of  the 
question.  But  it  was  determined  by 
our  noble  client,  as  soon  as  the  first 
series  of  combats  should  be  finished, 
to  begin  a  new  one,  till  he  and  the 
I'nlfi  had  tried  the  mettle  or  '  touched 
the  inside*  of  all  the  remaining  bar- 
risters. Dick  Guinness,  a  very  good- 
humoured,  popular,  lixping,  dapper 
little  pleader,  was  next  on  the  list; 
and  the  Honourable  Pierce  Butler, 
his  intended  slaughterer,  wasadvised, 
for  variety's  sake,  to  put  what  is 
called  the  onus  on  that  gentleman, 
and  thereby  force  him  to  become  the 
challenger;  which,  he  was  told,  by 
his  spiritual  adviser,  would  consi- 
derably diminish  the  crime  of  killing 
him  !  Dick's  friends  kindly  and  can- 


didly informed  him  that  he  could 
have  but  little  chance,  the  Honour- 
able Pierce  being  one  of  the  most 
resolute  of  a  courageous  family,  and 
quite  an  undeviating  marksman ;  that 
he  had,  besides,  a  hot,  persevering, 
thirsty  spirit,  which  a  littln  fighting 
would  never  quench  :  and  as  Dick 
was  secretly  informed  that  he  would, 
to  a  certainty,  be  forced  to  battle, 
it  being  his  turn,  and  his  speedy 
dissolution  being  nearly  as  certain, 
he  was  recommended  to  settle  all 
his  worldly  concerns  without  delay. 

"  But  it  was  to  be  otherwise.  Fate 
took  Dick's  part,  and  decided  that 
there  was  to  be  no  coroner's  inquest 
held  on  his  body.  The  Honourable 
Pierce  injudiciously  put  his  onus  on 
Dick  in  open  court  before  the  Judge. 
An  uproar  ensued,  and  the  Honour- 
able Pierce  hid  himself  under  the 
table.  However,  the  Sheriff  lugged 
him  out,  and  prevented  that  encoun- 
ter effectually.  Pierce,  with  great 
difficulty,  escaped  immediate  incar- 
ceration, on  giving  his  honour  never 
to  meddle  with  Dick  or  his  members 
for  three  years,  commencing  from 
the  day  of  his  onus.  This  was  an  in- 
terruption which  the  Kilkenny  family 
could  not  have  foreseen.  And  at  length 
his  Lordship,  finding  that  neither  the 
laws  of  the  land,  nor  those  of  battle, 
were  likely  to  adjust  affairs  to  his 
satisfaction,  suffered  them  to  termi- 
nate with  the  three  duels." 

But  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  was  by 
no  means  exhausted  of  its  oddity  even 
when  the  Kilkenny  dynasty  disap- 
peared from  the  scene.  The  noble 
family  of  the  Stratfords,  who  once 
figured  largely  in  Irish  high  life, 
would  deserve  a  sketch  by  the  histo- 
riographer of  any  St  Luke's  under 
the  moon.  The  Irish  brain  is  un- 
doubtedly different  in  its  construc- 
tion from  all  other  national  brains, 
and  one  of  the  evidences  is  its  ex- 
tniordiriary  amalgamation  of  La  wand 
Duelling.  The  examples  which  have 
been  just  given,  are  merely  passing 
instances  of  the  permanent  million. 
To  other  men's  minds  the  logic  of 
the  courts  has  its  natural  line  of 
demarcation  from  "  dead  levels," 
"  muzzle  to  muzzle,"  and  the  other 
technicals  of  the  field  ;  the  lingering 
process  of  the  one,  and  the  rapid  de- 
cision of  the  other;  the  pacific  acri- 
mony of  contending  lawyers,  and 
the  angry  courtesy  of  champions 
bowing  to  each  other  at  the  interval 
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of  fifteen  paces,  are  perfectly  divided 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  more  tardy 
intellects  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
"  Gem  of  the  Ocean."  But  within 
those  borders  the  connexion  was  es- 
tablished by  all  the  rules  of  indige- 
nous reason.  The  lawsuit  and  the 
duel  were  distinguished  from  each 
other,  only  as  the  five-act  comedy  is 
from  the  farce  of  one.  It  was  the 
more  expanded  form  of  that  which 
constituted  the  national  occupation  ; 
and  as  no  man  could  be  a  gentleman 
without  having  exhibited  his  con- 
tempt for  the  laws  in  the  field,  so 
no  man  could  be  satisfied  with  his 
personal  career,  unless  it  was  di- 
versified with  a  routine  of  appeals 
to  the  laws  in  every  court  where  a 
plaintiff  and  defendant  might  be 
turned  alike  into  beggars.  The  pre- 
sent propensities  of  Ireland  differ 
from  those  ancient  ones,  yet  more  in 
their  form  than  in  their  spirit.  The 
private  love  of  lawsuits  has  magni- 
fied itself  into  one  great  popular  liti- 
gation against  all  that  takes  the  name 
of  English  authority  or  Irish  govern- 
ment; and  the  original  fondness  for 
individual  performances  on  the  hair 
trigger  is  now  invigorated  and  am- 
plified into  popular  riot,  where  it  can 
display  its  tastes  at  its  ease,  and  popu- 
lar conspiracy  where  it  cannot,  the 
spirit  not  being  in  the  least  diminish- 
ed in  either  case,  but  the  whole  form- 
ing a  national  preparative  for  a  fu- 
rious and  general  explosion  of  civil 
war. 

Robert    Stratford,    Earl   of    Aid- 
borough,  was  a  collection  of  qualities 
that  would  have  delighted  a  drama- 
tist.    Crafty   and  simple,  bold  and 
timid,  witty  and  absurd,  possessing 
a  great  variety  of  information,  yet 
often  ludicrously  ignorant.      Shak- 
speare  might   have  cut  him  up  at 
once  into    Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
Parolles,  and  Falstaff.  He  was  called 
the  Lord  of  "a  Hundred  Wills,"  from 
a  propensity  which  alone  was  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  the  compound  of 
subtlety  and  simplicity  which  formed 
this  miscellany  of  a  man.     "  It  was 
a  general  rule  with  him  to  make  a 
will  or  codicil  in  favour  of  any  per- 
son with  whom  he  was  desirous  of 
carrying  a  point;    taking  especial 
care  that  the   party  should   be   ac- 
quainted with  his  proceeding.     No 
sooner,  however,    was  the  end  ac- 
complished, and  other  game  started, 
than  a  fresh  instrument  annulled  all 


the  provisions  of  the  preceding  one! 
Thus,  if  desirous  of  obtaining  a  lady's 
hand,  he  made  a  will  in  her  favour, 
and  let  her  find  it  by  accident." 
Whether  this  were  the  final  charm 
of  his  marriage,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded on  a  scale  which  must  have 
gratified  his  regard  for  money  and 
for  alliance  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
He  won  and  wedded  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
with  a  dower  of  L.50,000,  enough  to 
have  purchased  the  fee-simple  of  an 
Irish  principality.  His  successor, 
Earl  John,  was  equally  amusing  in 
his  peculiarities,  equally  shrewd  and 
simple,  equally  narrow  and  extrava- 
gant, equally  dexterous  in  laying 
traps  for  other  men,  and  equally 
apt  to  entangle  himself  in  the  first 
that  was  set  before  him.  The  first 
act  of  his  successor  was  to  impeach 
the  sanity  of  Earl  Robert.  On 
this  occasion  fifty-one  wills  were 
produced  of  his  Lordship's  inditing, 
from  which  the  counsel  on  one  side 
proposed  to  establish  the  fact  that  he 
was  mad,  and  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  that  he  was  sane.  The 
quantity  of  provisions,  the  contradic- 
tions, the  verbal  extravagances,  were 
a  strong  hold  for  the  insanity;  yet 
the  skill,  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
the  humour,  and  the  general  cajoling 
of  mankind,  which  the  same  docu- 
ments exhibited,  were  equally  irre- 
sistible in  the  hands  of  the  opposing 
counsel  The  Bench  and  the  bystan- 
ders enjoyed  an  unrivalled  treat, 
but  the  Jury  were  prodigiously  per- 
plexed. At  length  they  decided  the 
case  on  the  known  character  of  the 
man,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
sane,  on  the  expressive  ground,"  that 
all  knew  that  he  was  more  knave 
than  fool." 

But  he  distinguished  himself  still 
more  in  a  contest  with  that  very  re- 
markable man,  Lord  Clare,  the 
Chancellor.  Lord  Aldborough  had, 
among  his  predominant  fancies,  one 
which,  as  men  who  know  the  world 
say,  is,  in  itself,  evidence  of  unsound 
mind, — a  fondness  for  building.  In 
the  indulgence  of  this  passion,  he 
had  purchased  a  fragment  of  ground 
in  the  most  unsightly  and  desolate 
spot  in  the  suburbs,  an  actual  marsh, 
and  there  erected  a  very  shewy 
mansion,  with  a  chapel  in  one  wing, 
a  theatre  in  another,  and  as  many 
Latin  mottoes  fixed  upon  every  part 
of  the  architecture,  as  would  have 
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acted  as  a  capital  advertisement  for  a 
village  pedagogue.  As  an  additional 
instance  of  the  oddity  of  the  man, 
after  having  expended  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  build- 
ing, the  spirit  of  parsimony  again 
had  the  ascendant,  and  a  corner  of 
the  ground,  not  actually  occupied  by 
the  house,  was  sold  to  a  carpen- 
ter, who  immediately  established  his 
trade  upon  the  spot,  and  while  his 
piles  of  slit  deal  made  a  most  un- 
sightly flanker  to  the  handsome  man- 
sion, kept  up  with  his  sawing  and 
hammering,  a  perpetual  din,  that 
must  have  driven  any  man  but  a  mad 
Lord  out  of  his  senses.  But  the  grie- 
vance of  the  carpenter  was  not 
enough  to  grow  out  of  this  tenement. 
A  portion  of  the  ground  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Beresford  family,  then 
very  powerful,  deeply  engrossed  in 
the  politics  which  his  Lordship  dis- 
liked, and  closely  allied  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, whom  he  very  thoroughly 
hated.  To  law  the  parties  went 
without  delay.  The  cause  was  in 
Chancery ;  and,  by  a  rare  fate  in  that 
Court,  the  issue  was  not  of  the  Alex- 
andrine length,  that  sees  both  par- 
ties into  their  graves.  His  Lordship 
was  very  rapidly,  and  very  summa- 
rily defeated,  with  full  costs.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  irrita- 
ting. He  loved  money,  he  loved  to 
be  able  to  bear  down  every  body, 
and  he  had  long  looked  on  himself 
as  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  the 
world.  He  was  stung  by  the  deci- 
sion in  every  point  of  his  sensibility; 
his  pride  and  his  purse  must  first 
suffer,  and  next  his  taste,  for  the 
decision  involved  the  fate  of  at  least 
one- half  of  his  building.  Still  the 
law  was  unfortunately  open  to  him, 
and  he  plunged  into  the  gulf  without 
hesitation.  He  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  in  due  sea- 
son the  cause  came  on  for  hearing, 
and  the  Chancellor  himself  presided. 
The  Lay  Lords,  of  course,  took  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  appeal 
failed,  and  without  loss  of  time, 
Lord  Clare,  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
confirmed  the  decree  of  Lord  Clare 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  again 
with  full  costs  against  the  appellant. 
Lord  Aldborough  was  now  at  the 
height  of  indignation ;  and  concei- 
ving that  justice,  driven  from  the 
earth,  was  to  be  brought  back  only 
by  the  spell  of  his  pen,  he  deter- 
mined to  write  down  the  Lord  Chan- 


cellor; and,  without  delay,  fell  to 
composing  a  book  against  the  appel- 
lant jurisdiction,  and  its  chief  mi- 
nister, contemptuous  alike  of  the 
principle,  the  practice,  and  the  man, 
and  insisting  that  "  it  was  a  total 
abuse  of  justice  to  be  obliged  to  ap- 
peal to  a  prejudiced  man  against  his 
own  prejudices,  and  particularly  in 
the  instance  of  the  existing  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  notorious  for  being 
unforgiving  to  those  who  vexed  him ; 
few  Lords  attending  to  hear  the 
cause,  and  such  as  did  being  not 
much  the  wiser  for  the  hearing,  it 
being  the  province  of  counsel  to 
puzzle,  not  to  inform  noblemen." 

In  the  course  of  his  publication  he 
humorously  stated  a  case  in  point, 
in  which  he  himself  had  been  an 
actor  when  travelling  in  Holland. 
"  He  was  going  to  Amsterdam  in  a 
trekschuit,  the  skipper  of  which  be- 
ing a  ver>/  great  rogue,  extorted  from 
him  for  his  passage  much  more  than 
he  had  a  right  to  claim.  My  Lord 
expostulated  with  the  fellow  in  vain 
— he  grew  rude.  My  Lord  persisted 
— the  fellow  grew  more  abusive.  At 
length  he  told  the  skipper,  that  he 
would,  immediately  on  landing,  go 
to  the  proper  tribunal,  and  get  re- 
dress from  the  judge.  The  skipper 
snapped  his  tarry  fingers  in  his  face. 
Lord  Aldborough  paid  the  demand, 
and,  on  landing,  went  to  the  legal 
officer  to  know  when  the  court  of 
justice  would  sit.  He  was  answer- 
ed, at  nine  next  morning.  Having 
no  doubt  of  ample  redress,  he  did 
not  choose  to  put  the  skipper  on  his 
guard  by  mentioning  his  intention. 
Next  morning  he  went  to  court,  and 
began  to  tell  his  story  to  the  judge, 
who  sat  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
on  in  great  state.  His  Lordship  fan- 
cied that  he  had  seen  the  man  before. 
Nor  was  he  long  in  doubt  For  be- 
fore he  had  half-finished,  the  judge, 
in  a  roar,  but  which  he  immediately 
recognised,  for  it  was  the  identical 
skipper  who  sat  on  the  bench,  de- 
cided against  him  with  full  costs, 
and  ordered  him  out  of  court.  His 
Lordship,  however,  said  that  he 
would  appeal,  and  away  he  went  to 
an  advocate  for  the  purpose.  He  did 
appeal  accordingly,  and  the  next  day 
his  appeal  came  regularly  on.  But 
all  his  stoicism  forsook  him  when  he 
perceived  that  the  very  same  skipper 
and  judge  was  to  decide  the  appeal 
who  had  decided  the  cause  ;  so  that 
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the  learned  skipper  first  cheated,  and 
then  senthimabouthis  business,  with 
three  sets  of  costs  to  console  him." 

The  application  was  too  plain  to 
be  mistaken,  and  every  body  read  the 
book,  and  was  infinitely  amused 
with  the  sly  oddity  and  humorous 
sarcasm  which  started  up  in  every 
page.  But  Lord  Clare,  as  Chancel- 
lor and  Speaker  of  the  House,  felt 
that  the  publication  was  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  acquainting 
writers  on  such  subjects,  that  their 
vocation  was  attended  with  some 
degree  of  peril.  The  burlesque  on 
the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  was  declared  to  be  a  proper 
subject  of  notice.  The  book  was 
voted  to  be  a  gross  breach  of  privi- 
lege, and  the  noble  writer  was  or- 
dered to  attend  in  his  place,  and 
defend  himself,  if  any  defence  he 
had,  from  the  charge.  Of  course 
the  house  was  thronged  on  that 
night  by  both  Peers  and  Common- 
ers, and  the  public  attention  strongly 
excited  in  every  quarter. 

The  scene  was  one  of  the  most 
curious  imaginable.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, holding  the  culprit  publica- 
tion in  his  hand,  demanded  of  Lord 
Aldborough  if  he  admitted  that  it 
was  his  writing  and  publication. 
His  Lordship  adroitly  replied, — 
"  that  he  could  admit  nothing  as 
written  or  published  by  him,  till 
every  syllable  of  it  should  be  first 
truly  read  to  their  Lordships  aloud 
in  the  House."  Lord  Clare,  always 
inclined  to  take  the  most  expe- 
ditious mode,  and  impatient  at  the 
intended  delay,  began  to  read  it 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  curtail- 
ing it  in  the  less  important  passages. 
But  being  not  quite  near  enough  to 
the  chandelier,  and  finding  some 
slight  difficulty  in  decyphering  the 
print,  Lord  Aldborough  started  from 
his  seat,  took  a  pair  of  enormous 
candlesticks  from  the  table,  and 
walking  deliberately  up  to  the 
Woolsack,  requested  the  Chancel- 
lor's permission  to  hold  the  candles 
for  him  while  he  was  reading  the 
book !  This  novel  effrontery  put 
the  Chancellor  off  his  guard,  and  he 
actually  suffered  Lord  Aldborough 
to  hold  the  lights,  while  he  read 
aloud  the  libel,  comparing  himself 
to  a  Dutch  skipper;  nor  did  the  ob- 
sequious author  omit  to  set  him 
right  whenever  he  omitted  a  word  or 


proper  emphasis.  Whether  this  suf- 
ferance was  scorn  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor,  or  the  effect  of  surprise,  it 
had  a  great  effect  in  the  House.  To 
all,  the  sight  was  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  to  his  secret  ill-wishers, 
and  they  were  not  a  few,  it  was 
highly  gratifying.  When  the  libel 
was  at  last  gone  through,  Lord  Aid- 
borough,  from  his  seat,  defended 
it  boldly  and  cleverly.  He  declared 
that  he  avowed  ev.ery  word  of  it; 
that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  libel 
against  either  the  House  or  their  ju- 
risdiction, but  as  a  constitutional  and 
just  rebuke  to  their  Lordships  for  not 
performing  their  bounden  duty  of 
attending  the  hearing  of  appeals;  he 
being  quite  certain  that  if  any  sensi- 
ble men  had  been  present,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  have  had  only 
two  Lords  and  two  Bishops  (of  his 
own  creation)  on  his  side  of  the 
question. 

But  it  was  clear  that  this  speech 
could  not  save  him.  He  must  have 
already  made  up  his  mind,  and, 
after  having  gratified  himself  by  this 
display,  he  was  prepared  for  the 
vote,  whick  declared  him  guilty  of 
a  high  breach  of  privilege  towards 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  a  libel  on 
the  Chancellor  as  its  chairman.  He 
was  afterwards  ordered  to  Newgate 
for  six  months,  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  on  an  information 
filed  against  him  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  for  a  libel  on  Lord  Clare ; 
which  sentence  he  told  the  House 
he  considered  as  a  high  compliment 
and  honour.  In  fact,  he  was  so  far 
from  being  disconcerted  at  the  re- 
sult, that  he  delighted  in  talking  of 
it,  declaring  that  he  expected  to  have 
his  book  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
the  Lords;  the  Chancellor  himself, 
by  applying  the  anecdote  of  the  Dutch 
skipper,  having  construed  it  into  a 
regular  episode  on  his  own  proceed- 
ings arid  those  of  the  Peerage. 

"  His  Lordship's  brother,  the  Ho- 
nourable Paul  Stratford,  was  an 
equally  eccentric  personage.  The 
present  Dowager  Countess  of  Aid- 
borough,  then  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  of  her  time,  and  still 
one  of  the  wittiest,  gave  him  the 
sobriquet  of  '  Holy  Paul,'  a  name 
which  originated  on  the  following 
occasion,  and  stuck  to  him  through 
life.  —  Mount  Neil,  a  remarkably 
fine  old  country-house,  furnished  in 
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the  ancieiit  style,  was  hid  place  of 
residence,  in  which  he  had  resided 
many  years,  but  of  which,  it  was 
thought,  he  at  last  <//<»•  tired.  One 
fctormy  night  thin  house,  some  time 
after  it  had  been  ensured  to  a  larye 
amount,  most  perversely  took  tire. 
(The  common  people  still  say  that 
it  was  of  its  own  accord.)  No  water 
was  to  be  had  ;  of  course  the  flames 
raged  ad  libitum.  The  tenants  bus- 
tled, jostled,  and  tumbled  over  each 
other,  iu  a  general  uproar  and  zeal  to 
save  his  Reverence's  'great  house.' 
His  Reverence  alone,  meek  and  re- 
signed, beheld  theelemeutdevour  his 
family  property,  piously  and  audi- 
bly attributing  the  evil  solely  to  the 
just  will  of  Providence,  for  having 
vexed  liis  mother  some  years  before, 
when  she  was  troubled  with  a  dropsy. 
The  honourable  and  reverend  Paul 
adopted  an  equally  pious  method  of 
extinguishing  the  conflagration.  He 
full  on  his  knees  iu  front  of  the  bla- 
zing pile,  and  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  in  the  tone  of  a  suffering  saint, 
besought  that  the  flame  might  be 
extinguished,  which,  as  it  obviously 
defied  all  human  power,  was  in  his 
opinion  a  natural  object  for  miracle. 
Still  the  conflagration  went  on,  un- 
heeding the  kneeling  Saint;  and  the 
people  brought  out  the  furniture  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  ranged  it  on 
the  lawn.  But  Paul's  supplication, 
it  seems,  had  not  extended  to  those 
matters,  for  he  no  sooner  perceived 
this  result  of  their  labours,  than  he 
cried  out,  '  Stop,  throw  all  the  fur- 
niture back  into  the  fire;  we  must 
noty/y  t/i  the  face  of  Heaven.  When, 
f.ite  determined  to  burn  my  house, 
it  certainly  intended  to  burn  the  fur- 
niture. I  feel  resigned.  Throw  it 
all  back  again.'  The  Saint's  orders 
were  obeyed,  and  as  he  was  satis- 
fied, so  was  every  body  else  on  the 
xpot;  the  tenants  stopped  to  enjoy 
the  burning  which  they  were  not 
suffered  to  impede,  and  the  house 
and  furniture  were  quickly  in  ashes. 
But  all  were  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
His  Reverence's  extraordinary  equa- 
nimity was  by  no  means  to  the  taste 
of  the  Endurance  Company,  who 
were  duly  called  on  for  payment. 
A  good  deal  of  public  sneering  took 
place  on  the  occasion,  and  the  ma- 
licious wits  of  Dublin  actually  had 
the  effrontery  to  say  that  they  knew 
no  more  capital  expedient  to  get  a 


house  and  new  furniture,  when 
one  was  tired  of  the  old.  Paul  in- 
sisted. The  Insurance  Company 
were  inexorable.  An  action  was  the 
natural  course  to  enforce  from  their 
fears,  what  could  not  be  obtained 
from  their  principle.  But,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  Strat- 
fords,  law  was  declined.  The  Saint 
suddenly  discovered  that  an  action 
at  law  was  an  invention  of  the  ge- 
neral enemy  of  man ;  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  ensu- 
rance  than  bring  any  act  of  Fate  into 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  never 
was  renowned  for  any  great  skill  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  therefore 
declined  this  species  of  appeal,  and 
left  the  Ensurance  Office  to  enjoy 
their  premium,  and  the  world  to  en- 
joy its  laugh." 

Whatever  construction  ought  to 
have  been  put  on  the  matter,  he 
sank  in  general  estimation  by  it. 
"  In  fact,"  says  Sir  Jonah, "  the  fault 
of  Holy  Paul  was  a  love  of  money. 
He  had  a  very  good  property,  but 
was  totally  averse  to  paying  any 
thing.  He  was  at  length  put  into 
prison  by  his  niece's  husband,  where 
he  long  remained,  rather  than  ren- 
der an  account ;  and  when  at  length 
he  had  settled  the  whole  demand, 
refused  to  pay  a  few  pounds  uffees, 
and  continued  voluntarily  in  con- 
finement until  his  death."  Yet  he 
had  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  of 
eccentricity.  With  all  his  passion 
for  money,  he  now  and  then  gave 
away  large  sums  in  charity. 

Earl  Robert's  freaks  were  of  a 
higher  order,  for  he  had  always  some 
object,  connected  with  his  personal 
dignity,  iu  view.  The  borough  of 
Baltinglass  was  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Stratford*.  But  his  Lordship's 
brother?,  John  and  Benjamin,  were 
generally  in  possession,  and  always 
at  feud  with  him,  as  all  the  members 
of  the  family  were  with  each  other  ; 
and,  in  short,  thus  ruffled  his  Lord- 
ship's peace  of  mind  in  no  trifling 
degree.  "  He  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  new  kind  of  return- 
ing officer,  whose  adherence  he  might 
rather  more  depend  on.  He,  there- 
fore, took  his  sister,  Lady  Hannah 
Stratford,  down  to  the  corporation, 
and  recommended  l«  r  as  a  fit  and 
proper  returning  officer  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Baltinglass.  Many  highly 
approved  of  her  Ladyship,  by  way 
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of  a  change,  and  a  double  return  en- 
sued, a  man  acting  for  the  brothers, 
the  lady  for  the  nobleman.  This 
created  a  great  battle.  The  honour- 
able ladies  of  the  family  got  into 
the  thick  of  it;  some  of  them  were 
well  trounced ;  others  gave  as  good 
as  they  received ;  the  affair  made  a 
great  uproar  in  Dublin,  and  infor- 
mations were  moved  for  and  granted 
against  some  of  the  ladies.  How- 
ever, the  brothers  fought  it  out,  and 
kept  the  borough;  and  his  Lordship 
could  never  make  any  further  baud 
of  it." 

One  of  his  characteristics  was  that 
of  getting  into  a  scrape  on  all  pos- 
sible occasions  ;  and  another  was 
the  more  unusual  one  of  getting  out 
of  it  in  general  with  a  high  hand,  by 
a  certain  kind  of  imperturbable  dig- 
nity, or  adroit  insensibility  to  his 
ever  being  in  the  wrong.  "  As  he 
always  assumed  great  state  and  pro- 
fessed great  loyalty,  he  once  pro- 
ceeded in  great  pomp  in  his  coach 
and  six,  with  outriders,  &c.,  to  visit  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  which  had  been 
sent  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  estate  in  the  threatening  year 
1 797.  On  entering  the  room,  where 
lie  found  the  commanding  officer 
alone,  he  began  by  informing  him, 
'  that  he  was  the  Earl  of  Aldbo- 
rough,  of  Belan  Castle ;  that  he  had 
the  finest  mansion,  demesne,  park, 
and  fish-ponds  in  the  county;  and 
that  he  frequently  did  the  military 
gentlemen  the  honour  to  invite  them 
to  his  dinners  :'  finishing  this 
speech  with  what  he  perhaps  con- 
ceived the  consummation  of  digni- 
fied civility,  '  I  have  come  from  my 
Castle  of  Belan,  where  I  have  all 
the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of 
life,  for  the  especial  purpose,  Major 
M'Pherson,  of  saying,  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  military  in  my  county,  and 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  you 
my  countenance  and  protection.' 
The  Major,  who  happened  to  be 
rather  a  rough  soldier,  listened  to  the 
early  part  of  this  curious  address  with 
ill-repressed  indignation  at  his  Lord- 
ship's arrogant  politeness.  But,  wheu 
the  personal  promise  was  made,  he 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 
'  Countenance  and  protection!'  he 
uttered  contemptuously  two  or  three 
times.  '  As  for  your  projection,  my 
Lord,  Major  M'Pherson  is  always 
able  to  proteect  himsell ;  and  as  for 


your  coontenance,  he  wad  na  tak  it 
for  your  Eerldom?  His  Lordship 
withdrew,  and  the  angry  Major  spread 
the  story,  as  a  singular  piece  of  lord- 
ly assurance.  But  here  was  exhi- 
bited the  presiding  genius  of  the 
Peer, the  dexterous  imperturbability 
which  always  enabled  him  to  go 
through.  An  inferior  diplomatist 
would  have  taken  the  retort  as  a  re- 
buke, have  given  up  the  matter,  and 
been  thenceforth  the  general  laugh 
of  the  country.  But  Earl  Robert 
knew  the  world  too  well,  to  let  the 
Major's  answer  stick  against  himself. 
As  if  the  whole  conference  had  been 
one  perfectly  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
next  day  invited  every  officer  of  the 
regiment  to  his  house,  and  treated 
them  so  sumptuously,  that  the  Major 
lost  all  credit  with  his  brother  offi- 
cers for  the  surliness  of  his  reply  to 
so  accomplished  a  nobleman !  Nay, 
so  powerfully  had  his  Lordship's 
urbanity  turned  the  tables,  that  it 
began  to  be  whispered  at  mess,  that 
the  Major  had  actually  invented  the 
story,  in  order  to  shew  off  his  own 
wit  and  independence.  The  triumph 
was  all  on  his  Lordship's  side. 

"  Another  occasion  of  similar  dex- 
terity, in  a  still  stranger  case,  is  re- 
corded of  this  singular  personage. 
He  was  churchwarden  of  Baltinglass 
parish,  and  by  some  means  or  other 
became  entangled  with  the  rector, 
.  in  his  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
money  in  the  poor's  box.  Whether  this 
result  arose  from  carelessness  in  the 
peer,  or  from  other  causes,  the  rector 
Bob  Carter's  remonstrances  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
The  parson,  who  felt  no  sort  of  per- 
sonal respect  for  my  Lord,  reviewed 
his  insinuations  of  his  Lordship's 
false  arithmetic ;  until  the  latter, 
sorely  galled;,  grew  wroth,  and  would 
give  Bob  no  further  satisfaction  on 
the  matter.  On  this,  the  rector  took 
the  only  revenge,  at  the  moment,  in 
his  power ;  by  giving  out  a  second 
charity  sermon — '  Inasmuch  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  former  had  not  been 
productive'  The  hint  went  abroad, 
the  church  was  crowded,  and,  to  the 
infinite  amusement  of  the  congrega- 
tion, though  certainly  with  a  very 
blamable  spirit  of  trifling  with  the 
sacred  text,  Bob  began  with  '  Who- 
soever giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to 
the  Lord!'  The  application  was  in- 
stantly made.  Bob  folio  wed  up  the  hit 
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all  through  the  sermon,  and  the  Peer 
was  conceived  to  be  completely  blown. 
But  my  Lord's  skill  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. He  contrived  to  give  the 
matter  a  turn,  that  disconcerted  even 
Bobhimself.  On  their  returningto  the 
vestry,  his  Lordship  stood  up,  and 
publicly  thanked  him  for  his  most 
excellent  sermon,  and  most  appro- 
priate text!  declared  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  or 
the  Bishop  would  very  soon  pro- 
mote him  according  to  his  extraordi- 
nary merits,  for  which  he,  in  common 
with  all  the  parishioners,  was  ready 
to  vouch,  and  finally  begged  of  him 
to  have  the  sermon  printed! 

"  His  Lordship  was  several  times 
married.  He  had  a  picture-gallery, 
and  the  portrait  of  the  new  wife  al- 
ways figured  over  its  mantel-piece. 
But  the  mixture  of  parsimony  and 
prodigality  which  characterised  him 
in  every  thing  else,  had  its  place 
here.  The  picture  was  in  the  most 
sumptuous  frame  imaginable,  but  the 
drapery  was  always  the  same.  How 
was  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The 
artist  was  employed  to  paint  only  a 
head.  The  new  wife's  face  was  put 
upon  the  old  wife's  figure ;  thus  his 
Lordship  had  the  advantage  of  getting 
rid  of  his  recollections,  without  the 
expense  of  a  new  petticoat,  or  even  a 
new  trimming  to  the  petticoat  All 
from  the  chin  downwards  was  the  ve- 
nerable drapery  of  fifty  years  back. 
A  new  head  was  put  upon  old 
shoulders,  without  the  expense  of 
a  new  wardrobe ;  and  his  Lordship 
had  the  image  of  his  living  love  be- 
fore him,  extinguishing,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  past  wife  of 
his  bosom." 

The  Irish  are  proverbially  an  ima- 
ginative nation,  fond  of  public  dis- 
play, and  with  that  curious  vividness 
of  feeling  which  often  prefers  the 
power  of  complaint  to  the  object  of 
solicitation.  To  make  Ireland  opu- 
lent is  perfectly  within  the  power  of 
any  contingency  which  shall  incline 
her  to  employ  her  natural  ad  vantages, 
but  to  make  her  contented  is  beyond 
the  competence  of  any  thing  except 
the  miracle  which  shall  extinguish 
her  vagrant  passion  for  universal 
sympathy.  To  find  an  Irishman  with- 
out a  declamation  against  some  evil 
in  the  clouds,  is  to  find  a  philosopher 
of  the  first  magnitude,  a  man  who, 
by  the  vigour  of  his  understanding', 
baa  expelled  th*  national  epidemic 


from  his  brain.  To  find  Ireland  with- 
out some  vast,  overwhelming,  absorb- 
ing grievance, — some  calamity  which 
poisons  all  the  wells  of  life,  disfi- 
gures all  her  features,  and  turns  all 
her  blood  into  bile,  never  has  hap- 
pened within  the  memory,  and  per- 
haps never  will  happen  within  the 
history  of  man. 

A  history  of  Irish  grievances  would 
be  a  libel  on  the  common  sense  of 
any  other  nation  since  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  ;  but  in  Ireland  it 
would  be  simply  a  view  of  the  fan- 
tasies of  a  national  mind,  the  artificial 
topics  of  party,  and  the  metaphorical 
agonies  of  popular  orators.  A  slight 
glance  at  this  phantasmagoria  of 
public  suffering  will  shew  of  what 
shadowy  materials  it  was  composed ; 
how  totally  the  exhibition  was  in  the 
power  of  the  public  showman,  and 
how  deeply  the  national  passion 
would  have  been  chagrined  by  the 
absence  of  the  national  display.  The 
"  old  original"  standing  grievance  of 
Ireland,  the  quarry  at  which  all  the 
orators  of  1 780  let  fly  their  falconry, 
the  brand  burnt  into  the  fair  fore- 
head of  Ireland,  the  shackle  on  Irish 
industry,  the  utter  stain  on  Irish  re- 
nown, the  total  submergence  of  Ire- 
laud  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  was 
the  act  of  Henry  VII.,  commonly 
called  Poyning's  Law,  as  being  fra- 
med by  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  the  At- 
torney-General. By  this  statute,  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  restrained  from 
embroiling  the  public  peace,  such 
as  it  was,  by  bringing  forward  igno- 
rant and  barbarian  measures,  and 
from  destroying  the  connexion  with 
England  by  acts  of  direct  rebellion, 
or  of  alliance  with  the  hostile  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent  No  man  then 
thought  of  the  severity  of  the  statute; 
but  every  man  of  common  under- 
standing must  have  looked  upon  it  as 
a  salutary  interposition  of  the  King, 
between  the  rude  caprice  or  gross 
corruption  of  a  semi-savage  assembly 
and  the  peace  of  the  people.  From 
the  first  possession  of  Ireland  by 
the  English  arms  under  Henry  II., 
Ireland  had  begun  to  recover  from 
the  hideous  tyranny  of  her  provincial 
Kings.  The  Irish  orator  of  all  days 
has  sung  his  chant  to  the  departed 
glories  of  Ireland,  and  pointed  out 
to  the  retiring  skirts  of  that  glory  on 
the  edge  of  the  tempest  which  flood- 
ed the  laud  with  the  English  chi- 
valry. But  Truth  is  a  minstrel  of 
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another  order,  and  in  allour  sorrows 
for  the  deserted  halls  of  Ulster,  and 
decayed  banquets  of  Tara,  she  bids 
us  ask  our  common  sense,  what  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  a  country 
cut  up  into  fragments  of  dominion, in 
every  fragment  a  little  despot,  fierce 
in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  his 
territory,  a  tiger-cat  in  a  cage;  and 
the  whole,  less  ruled  than  irritated 
and  tortured  by  four  paramount 
unlicensed  barbarians.  The  English 
invasion  was  undoubtedly  a  blow  to 
the  pride  of  those  barbarians;  but  the 
fourfold  crown  was,  most  happily  for 
the  people,  merged  in  the  British 
diadem.  The  mere  fact  that  a  Parlia- 
ment was  given  to  Ireland,  is  one  evi- 
dence, among  thousands,  of  the  zeal 
of  England  from  the  beginning  to 
identify  the  institutions  of  the  two 
countries.  The  principal  members  of 
those  assemblies  were  the  English 
descendants  of  the  conquerors.  But 
their  community  of  religion  with  the 
natives,  the  disturbances  of  Eng- 
land, still  Popish,  and-  but  slowly 
recovering  from  the  struggles  of  the 
York  and  Lancaster  factions,  both 
operated  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
by  blood,  and  cement  the  connexion 
by  birth,  until  the  English  settlers 
had  become  the  most  unruly  of  the 
population.  Poyning's  Law,  to  such 
a  legislature,  was  only  the  salutary 
restraint  on  doing  themselves  mis- 
chief, the  superintendence  of  power 
vigilant  to  prohibit  universal  wrong. 
But  there  was  one  evil  in  the  very 
lifeand  blood  of  Ireland,  which  turned 
all  her  light  into  darkness — Popery. 
This  cloud  covered  the  land  with  a 
perpetual  chill.  From  the  first  hour 
of  Popish  supremacy  in  Ireland  to 
this,  the  country  has  defied  all  the 
healing  powers  of  legislation.  In 
direct  intercourse  with  the  most  vi- 
gorous people  of  Europe,  she  has 
exhibited  a  perpetual  propensity  to 
the  indolence  of  the  feeblest;  in  the 
very  sight  of  the  most  extraordinary 
improvements  in  every  course  of 
human  activity,  genius,  and  manli- 
ness, she  has  shewn  a  strange  and 
morbid  tendency  to  shrink  from  ef- 
fort ;  and  while  England  has  reaped 
the  most  copious  and  magnificent 
harvest  of  national  renown  and  im- 
perial power,  she  still  remains  mark- 
ed only  by  the  sinister  distinction  of 
being  the  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of 
e  empire,  the  scene  of  outrages 
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upon  law  unknown  in  the  land  of  the 
Turk  and  the  Tartar;  and  the  deepest 
slave  of  Popery  to  be  found  within 
the  circuit  of  the  globe.  Poyning's 
law,  and  all  law,  was  quickly  forgot- 
ten in  the  feuds  excited  by  Popery. 
The  rival  tribes  plunged  into  furious 
hostilities,  envenomed  by  the  Re-. 
scripts  of  Rome,  fed  by  Italian 
money,  and  often  headed  by  Legates 
and  Cardinals.  Rebellions,  beaten 
down  only  by  the  English  sword; 
massacres  of  the  rival  tribes,  extin- 
guished only  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
slaughterers,  or  the  extirpation  of 
their  victims,  were  the  history.  Every 
wild  passion  of  barbarian  life,  stimu- 
lated by  every  subtle  invention  of 
Italian  intrigue,  made  its  free  way 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  until  the  soil 
was  saturated  with  civil  blood,  and 
the  ferocity  which  had  baffled  the 
noble  legislation  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  superstition  which  had  perverted 
the  still  nobler  religious  labours  of 
her  successors,  were  equally  be- 
queathed to  our  living  age,  as  the 
fatal  legacy  of  Rome  to  a  people  of 
native  generosity  and  genius,  capable 
of  the  manliest  feelings,  and  appa- 
rently marked  by  nature  for  the 
happiest  fortune. 

The  next  grievance  which  figured 
in  the  harangues  of  the  orators  was 
the  Protestant  religion.  That  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
propagated  through  a  land  where 
the  Pope  had  declared  that  the  Scrip- 
tures should  not  be  read,  was  the 
grievance  of  the  priesthood;  that  the 
populace,  holding  in  hatred  the  go- 
vernment as  much  as  the  religion  of 
the  empire,  should  not  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  power  to  defy  the  one, 
and  persecute  the  other,  was  the 
grievance  of  the  Popish  multitude; 
that  a  ministry  should  exist  in  Ire- 
land, which  excluded  the  hungry 
zealots  of  mob  influence,  the  clamor- 
ous hypocrites  for  popular  claims, 
and  the  almost  despairing  expectants 
of  office  from  seats  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  was  the  grievance  of  the  tra- 
ding patriots  of  a  trading  faction. 
All  those  grievances  were  long  con- 
temptuously repelled  by  a  Govern- 
ment that  knew  Ireland  well,  and  set 
its  heel  on  the  neck  of  faction,  and 
prospered  accordingly.  All  those 
grievances  were  subsequently,  in  an 
evil  day,  respectfully  acknowledged 
by  a  Government  of  Conciliation, 
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that  finally  conciliated  faction,  until 
it  threw  the  state  at  its  feet,  conci- 
liated itself  out  of  power,  and  con- 
ciliated Ireland  into  a  renewal  of 
scenes  of  burning  and  bloodshed, 
that  were  to  be  checked,  even  for 
the  moment,  only  by  letting  loose  an 
army  of  30,000  men  upon  the  coun- 
try, suspending  the  constitution,  and 
appointing  soldiers  for  judges,  and 
drumheads  for  tribunals.  The  grie- 
vance now  is  the  Union, — a  calamity 
which  the  patriot  orators  of  Ireland 
aver  to  be  the  most  onerous,  insult- 
ing, and  deadly,  that  ever  overwhelm- 
ed any  nation ; — an  infliction  lees  of 
man,  than  the  malice  of  some  power 
hostile  to  the  human  race;  a  political 
abomination,  consummating  the  last 
idea  of  political  impurity ;  a  peine 
forte  et  dure  of  legislation,  not  mere- 
ly burdening  the  neck  of  the  country, 
but  crushing  the  very  marrow  in  its 
bones  ;  a  measure  which,  combining 
the  violence,  artifice,  and  malignity 
of  all  the  tyrants  of  the  ancient 
world,  is  worthy  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  every  man  of  the  present, 
to  break  up,  be  the  means  what  they 
will.  The  generation  of  the  Hydra 
heads  was  tardy  to  this  prolific  mon- 
ster. Extinguish  one  Irish  grievance, 
and  a  hundred  spring  from  the  spot 
of  execution.  Partisanship  lives 
by  grievance  ;  and  while  some  men 
make  fortunes  by  it,  and  others 
fame,  it  will  never  be  sufl'ered  to  die 
away. 

The  great  standing  grievance,  how- 
ever, under  all  its  varieties  of  form, 
waa  the  influence  of  the  English 
Government,  an  influence  which  it 
would  have  been  the  wisest  policy  of 
Ireland  to  increase;  an  influence  of 
good  laws  well  administered,  of  good 
habits,  and  of  good  intentions,  se- 
conded by  a  power  which  gave  Ire* 
land  security  from  all  foreign  ag- 
gression, and  unhappily  failed  only 
in  giving  her  security  from  the  more 
formidable  hostility  of  her  factions; 
a  new  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
England  always  succeeds  with  her 
arms,  and  always  fails  with  her  con- 
stitution,— that,  finally  victorious  in 
all  her  wars,  she  has  never  offered 
the  inestimable  boon  of  her  liberty 
to  any  nation,  without  discovering 
that  she  has  made  an  offer  incapable 
of  being  received  by  the  insubordi- 
nate, the  profligate,  the  superstitious, 
and  the  vain.  The  first  contest  of 


any  moment  between  the  Irish  Par- 
liament and  the  British  Cabinet  was 
in  1749,  on  the  appropriation  of  a 
small  sum  remaining  in  the  Irish 
Exchequer,  after  payment  of  the 
annual  expenses.  A  King's  letter 
was  sent  over  to  draw  this  overplus, 
as,  by  law,  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 
This  drawing  the  Irish  Parliament 
resisted,  as  an  encroachment  on  its 
independence.  The  King  took  the 
opinion  of  English  Judges,  who  de- 
clared the  law  to  be,  that  the  royal 
consent  was  necessary  previously  to 
its  appropriation.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment insisted  that  the  royal  consent 
was  necessary  only  subsequently.  The 
dispute  was  one  of  law,  and  it  was 
supported  on  both  sides  until  the 
year  1753.  The  conclusion  afforded 
one  of  the  ludicrous  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  process  of  long  lawsuits. 
The  Commons  fought  out  their  prin- 
ciple ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  mo- 
ney, which  was  but  L.58,000,  had 
been  drawn,  the  greater  part  of  it 
probably  exhausted  in  the  expenses. 
The  question  then  expired.  Thus, 
the  Commons  had  their  grievance. 
The  Lords,  perplexed  with  pecu- 
niary affairs,  had  their  grievance 
too.  The  British  Peers  considered 
themselves  entitled  by  law  to  the 
right  of  appeal  in  suits  decided  by 
the  Courts  in  Ireland.  This  the  Irish 
Peers  resisted.  The  question  came 
to  trial  before  the  Irish  Judges.  They 
gave  their  opinion  practically,  by  at- 
taching the  Sheriff  of  Kildare,  who 
had  refused  to  execute  an  order  of 
the  British  Peers  in  an  appeal  cause. 
But  the  Irish  Peers  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  Sheriff,  and  committed  the 
Chief  Baron  and  Judges  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  proceeding.  The 
Irish  Peers  in  this  instance  were 
acting  illegally;  and  not  merely  so, 
but  with  such  imminent  peril  to  the 
property  purchased  by  the  English 
Lords  in  Ireland,  that  its  insecurity 
demanded  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  The  cele- 
brated statute,  the  Gth  of  George  the 
First,  was  now  passed,  declaring  the 
legislative  and  judicial  dependence 
of  Ireland  upon  England. 

From  this  period  the  contest  was 
carried  on  in  a  war  of  pamphlets  and 
parties  until  the  commencement  of 
the  American  hostilities.  Moly- 
neux's  "  Case  of  Ireland  asserted, " 
a  violent  attack  on  English  eupre- 
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macy,  in  1698,  exactly  a  century 
from  the  Rebellion  which  originated 
in  the  attempt  to  throw  off  English 
connexion,  was  the  text-book.  Lucas, 
the  Dublin  demagogue  in  1753,  was 
the  commentator.  The  popularity  of 
the  topic,  of  course,  created  a  suc- 
cession of  clamorous  illustrators  of 
national  rights,  when  this  babbler 
sunk  into  the  grave ;  and  from  the 
moment  when  it  became  a  popular 
test  of  the  patriotism  of  placemen 
expectant,  and  the  fitness  of  young 
barristers  for  seats  in  Parliament, 
which  were  to  be  exchanged  for 
seats  on  the  bench,  the  topic  was 
blazoned  with  all  the  ornaments  of 
patriot  oratory. 

Yet,  as  there  is  no  more  salutary 
corrective  of  indignant  metaphor 
than  plain  fact,  the  state  of  Irish 
productiveness,  under  this  calami- 
tous influence,  will  best  shew  the 
true  nature  of  the  misfortune.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Ireland  was  but  recovering 
from  a  condition  in  which  she  had 
the  full  enjoyment  of  her  panacea  for 
all  evils  of  nature  or  fortune,  free- 
dom from  English  influence.  She 
had  been  Papist  and  Jacobite,  with 
a  King  of  her  own,  the  heroic  James, 
and  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  the 
Popish  Parliament,  which,  beginning 
by  promising  universal  toleration  and 
respect  for  property,  was  not  a 
month  in  power  before  it  confiscated 
Protestant  property  to  the  most  un-" 
sparing  extent,  and  persecuted  its 
owners.  This  plague  was  at  length 
cast  out  by  the  vigour  of  English  in- 
fluence, aided  by  the  vigour  of  Irish 
Protestantism.  The  country  was 
left  to  make  its  way  unmolested,  by 
that  greatest  of  all  curses,  the  tra- 
ding politician.  According  to  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth's  Statement  of 
Irish  Commerce,  the  exports  from 
1 723  to  1 729  amounted  to  L.2,307,772. 
In  the  succeeding  period,  and  up 
to  the  close  of  the  century,  the  ex- 
ports varied,  in  proportion  as  the 
country  was  tranquil.  But  Ireland 
deeply  felt,  not  the  pressure  of  En- 
glish influence,  but  the  ravages  of 
Irish  faction.  To  the  first  year  of 
the  Union, with  all  her  independence, 
her  orators,  and  her  freedom  from 
every  thing  but  the  follies  and  false- 
hoods of  her  pseudo-patriots,  her 
whole  exports  amounted  to  but 
L.3,35 0,000.  The  Union  had  been 


the  constant  source  of  declamation, 
and  the  man  who  dared  to  doubt 
that  it  would  totally  extinguish  all 
trade,  would  have  been  looked  on  as 
a  lunatic,  or  what  was  a  much  worse 
thing,  an  enemy  to  the  fame  and 
name  of  the  "  Emerald  Isle."  In  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  this  death- 
dealing  measure,  the  Irish  exports 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
L.8,500,000.  And  this  amount,  large 
as  it  is,  has  been  going  on,  until, 
in  1829,  the  exports  from  the  port 
of  Waterford  alone  amounted  to 
L.2, 136,934!  So  much  for  the  pre- 
dictions of  partisanship;  so  much 
for  the  foresight  of  political  seers ; 
and  so  much  for  the  calamity  of 
English  influence. 

But  if  we  are  to  be  told  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  money  returns,  in  the 
shape  of  rents  to  absentees,  no  man 
who  knows  any  thing  on  the  subject 
will  calculate  this  sum  at  more  than 
from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  mil- 
lions. Here  are  nearly  seven  mil- 
lions of  English  pounds  poured  an- 
nually into  Ireland — a  sum  greater 
than  the  revenue  of  half  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Continent.  The  un- 
questionable fact  is,  that  from  the 
time  when  Ireland  lost  her  Parlia- 
ment, she  has  been  thriving.  We 
are  not  to  fix  our  faith  on  news- 
paper correspondents  and  tourists  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  but  look  to 
the  unanswerable  evidences  of  her 
growing  wealth  ;  and  if  there  be  an 
impediment  to  her  progress,  it  is  not 
in  the  pressure  of  English  influence, 
but  in  its  intermission.  A  vigorous 
Government  is  the  great  requisite 
of  Ireland  —  a  Government  that 
would  grasp  the  Agitators,  break  up 
that  whole  conspiracy  against  the 
State,  which  insults  all  government, 
in  the  shape  of  harangues  at  chapels 
and  charity  dinners ;  pass  by  the 
wretched  printer,  and  grasp  the  au- 
dacious libeller ;  turn  out  from  the 
Magistracy  every  incendiary  speech- 
maker,  and  remember  that  Protes- 
tantism in  Church  and  State  is  the 
sheet-anchor  of  English  connexion 
and  Irish  safety.  Such  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Ireland  would  sud- 
denly become  a  security  instead  of 
a  perpetual  hazard  to  the  Empire. 
Such  would  be  the  path  of  duty^and 
therefore  the  path  of  wisdom.  Such 
would  be  the  path  of  political  virtue, 
and  therefore  the  path  of  salutary 
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policy.  Tho  fart  is,  tint  by  the  po- 
licy pursued  in  Irish  affairs  from  the 
time  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  British 
Public  has  lost  sight  altogether  of 
the  materials  of  renovation  that  exist 
iu  the  country.  But  let  a  manly 
system  be  adopted  but  for  six  months 
together,  and  that  Public  would  dis- 
cover that  Ireland  had  ample  means 
of  righting  the  State  vessel,  and  only 
waited  the  word  of  command ;  that 
the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  va- 
lour- of  Protestantism  were  tenfold 
adequate  to  put  down  all  the  vio- 
lences of  rebel  insurgency;  that 
Popery,  and  its  bigots,  and  knaves, 
could  not  stand  an  hour  before  the 
impulse  of  the  true  strength  of  the 
land  ;  and  that,  if  the  British  Cabinet 
should  desire  at  once  to  relieve  its 
Treasury  of  the  enormous  expense 
of  a  war  establishment  in  time  of 
peace,  to  relieve  England  of  the 
hourly  hazards  of  a  civil  war,  to  re- 
lieve the  Irish  Protestant  of  his  re- 
luctant yet  growing  alienation  from 
England,  and  not  less  relieve  the 
wretched  Irish  Roman  Catholic  of  a 
life  of  perpetual  misery  through  the 
violence  of  his  own  faction,  or  quar- 
rel with  his  landlord,  of  disgusting 
slavery  to  the  demands  of  supersti- 
tion, in  the  persons  of  a  race  of  men 
whose  tyranny  and  extortion  are  to 
be  equalled  only  by  their  hatred  of 
England,  and  their  ignorance  of  all 
things,  the  only  expedient  is  to  call 
forth  and  encourage  the  latent 
strength  uf  Protestantism,  to  give  t. it- 
protection  of  the  country  into  the 
care  of  the  Protestant  Magistracy  and 
Yeomanry,  and  to  shew,  by  a  plain 
and  direct  exhibition  of  promptitude 
in  the  execution  of  justice,  that  no 
man  shall  hold  his  head  above  the 
law.  Let  this  be  done,  and  Ireland 
is  saved ;  prosperity  will  flow  back, 
by  the  mere  course  of  nature,  into 
its  original  channels ;  absenteeism 
will  cease,  when  the  absentee  may 
return  without  nightly  dread  of 
burning  and  murder;  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  country  will  find  em- 
ployment for  its  population  ;  manu- 
factories will  be  built,  when  the 
English  capitalist  will  have  lost  the 
habit  of  seeing  his  stewards  and  cot- 
tagers shot,  and  the  torch  applied  to 
his  barns  and  buildings  ;  the  money 
which  now  roams  the  world  for  a 
vent,  and  lavishes  itself  on  the 
swamps  of  Canada,  and  the  sands  of 


New  South  Wales,  will  seek  its 
nearer  deposit  in  Ireland,  from  the 
hour  when  Ireland  shall  be  safer 
than  a  Canadian  swamp,  or  a  strand 
at  the  Antipodes.  The  country,  se- 
cure in  the  protection  of  an  active 
and  high-principled,  a  fearless  and 
Protestant  Government,  will  expand 
her  natural  strength,  and  instead  of 
a  gate,  open  to  every  enemy  of  the 
Empire,  will  be  a  bulwark,  built  of 
materials  that  defy  alike  sap  and 
storm ;  noble  hearts,  and  intelligent 
minds,  that  know  the  value  of 
English  connexion,  and  will  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  to  maintain 
it  sound  and  firm  for  ever. 

In  those  remarks,  we  allude  to 
the  general  system  pursued  by  the 
British  Cabinet  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  present  holders  of  power 
are  out  of  the  question.  It  goes  be- 
yond them.  It  is  a  legacy  from  the 
Liverpool  Administration,  fearfully 
paid  by  the  Wellington.  The  fatal 
and  guilty  measure  of  1829,  which 
'its  proposer  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons acknowledged  to  be  a  "  breach 
of  the  Constitution,"  and  its  defender 
in  the  Peers  sustained  only  on  the 
tyrant's  plea,  necessity — a  necessity 
of  which,  neither  then  nor  since,  there 
has  been  given  the  slightest  proof — 
was  the  letting  loose  those  waters 
which  no  subsequent  Administration 
could  expel,  without  a  total  change 
of  the  false  and  pernicious  policy  of 
concession  to  claims,  which  to  yield 
is  to  invite  new  claims,  extending 
to  the  division  of  the  Empire. 

The  rising  turbulence  of  party  in 
the  progress  of  the  American  war, 
had  made  it  of  importance  that 
Ireland  should  be  more  vigilantly 
watched.  Lord  Townsbend  was 
sent  over  as  Viceroy,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable vigour  of  understanding, 
accustomed  to  the  world,  and  by 
his  military  habits,  his  humour,  and 
even  the  roughness  of  his  camp 
manners,  perhaps  better  suited  than 
any  other  man  in  England,  to  soothe 
or  quell,  to  please  the  national  pro- 
pensities, or  keep  down  the  national 
insubordination.  The  bane  of  Irish 
Viceroys  has  been  nepotism :  inca- 
pacity raised  into  office  for  the  sake 
of  family  provision.  Townshend 
cared  for  none  of  those  things;  his 
object  was  to  give  rapidity  to  the 
wheels  of  government,  and  he  look- 
ed only  out  for  those  who  were  fittest 
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to  draw  or  drive.  In  Ireland,  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  were 
once  personages  of  great  moment ; 
they  virtually  filled  the  duties  which 
in  England  belong  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  They  were  the  chief  au- 
thorities on  all  local  legislation,  the 
advisers  in  those  numberless  sta- 
tutes which  were  perpetually  in  de- 
mand in  a  disorganized  country;  and 
on  them  lay  the  still  more  essential 
ministerial  office  of  defending  the 
Cabinet  measures  in  Parliament. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant's  Secretary 
was,  in  nearly  all  instances,  an  Eng- 
lishman, of  course  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  modes 
of  the  Irish  mind,  coming  to  the 
country  merely  as  a  preparation  for 
office  in  England,  a  kind  of  coun- 
try rehearsal  for  the  great  West- 
minster Theatre.  The  affairs  of 
Government  took  their  initiative 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  filled  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  Prime  Minister.  But 
the  support,  the  steerage,  the  sub- 
stantial progress  of  his  measures, 
must  depend  on  the  vigour  of  his 
auxiliaries.  Townshend's  first  ob- 
ject was  to  find  out  among  the  law- 
yers a  man  fit  to  be  fabricated  into 
his  Attorney-General.  The  choice 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
three  principal  favourites  of  the 
Courts  were  Hussey  Burgh,  Prime 
Sergeant,  a  man  renowned  for  ele- 
gance of  manner,  pleasing  declama- 
tion, and  a  voice  whose  captivation 
gained  him  the  appellative  of  "Silver- 
tongue."  Yelverton  was  a  man  of 
large  attainments,  an  able  lawyer,  a 
great  humorist,  a  capital  general 
scholar ;  and  possessed  of  a  power 
of  public  speaking  that  often  rose  to 
grandeur.  The  Attorney-General- 
ship would  have  naturally  fallen  to 
Burgh  under  a  government  of  routine. 
But  times  were  of  another  calibre. 
His  excessive  polish  was  not  conge- 
nial to  the  temper  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  Townshend  dismissed 
him  instinctively  from  his  medita- 
tions, and  enquired  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  two  others.  His  mode 
of  selection  was  equally  prompt  and 
inartificial.  He  asked  them  both  to 
his  table,  found  Yelverton  accom- 
plished, amusing,  and  intelligent,  as 
he  always  was ;  found  Scott  rough, 
bold,  vulgar,  but  vigorous  and  sar- 
castic, arid  instantly  fixed  on  him 


for  the  office.  He  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Scott  made  an  Attorney- 
General  after  his  own  heart.  He 
had  been  introduced  by  Lees,  the 
secretary  of  the  Post-office,  whose 
commission  from  Lord  Townshend, 
was  "  to  find  out  some  hard-bitted, 
stout  barrister,  who  would  neither 
give  nor  take  quarter."  Lees  him- 
self, like  almost  every  man  in  that 
time  of  oddity,  was  a  character.  He 
was  a  Scotsman,  who  had  gone  to 
Ireland,  holding  some  situation  in 
the  family  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant. 
His  shrewdness,  and  no  doubt,  his 
good  conduct,  carried  him  on  from 
one  little  office  to  another,  till  he  be- 
gan to  find  himself  within  sight  of 
competence.  He  now  became  in 
some  degree  a  confidential  servant 
of  Government,  and  found  the  ad- 
vantages of  confidence  in  the  sweets 
of  office.  He  was  at  length  raised 
to  the  lucrative  place  of  Secretary  to 
the  Post-office,  was  made  a  Baronet, 
and  closed  his  clever  and  fortunate 
career,  the  head  of  a  family,  all  of 
whom  he  had  provided  for  in  public 
employments,  and  whom  he  left 
opulent.  His  maxim  for  success  in 
official  life  is  worth  transcribing  for 
the  sake  of  future  seekers  after  the 
good  things  of  the  Treasury ;  •'  Get 
every  thing  you  can,  and  keep  grumb- 
ling /"  He  was  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  so  conspi- 
cuous as  a  politician.  The  sketch 
of  Scott  given  by  Sir  Jonah  is  too 
pedantic,  but  not  untrue  in  its  prin- 
cipal points :  —  "  Sprung  from  the 
humbler  order  of  society,  he  adven- 
tured upon  the  world  without  any  ad- 
vantage, save  the  strength  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  the  versatility  of  his  talents. 
Courageous,  vulgar,  humorous,  arti- 
ficial, he  knew  the  world  well,  and 
he  profited  by  the  knowledge;  he 
cultivated  the  powerful,  he  bullied 
the  timid,  he  fought  the  brave,  he 
flattered  the  vain,  he  duped  the  cre- 
dulous, and  he  amused  the  convivial. 
Half  liked,  half  reprobated,  he  was 
too  high  to  be  despised,  and  too  low 
to  be  respected.  His  language  was 
coarse,  and  his  principles  were  arbi- 
trary; but  ms  passions  were  his 
slaves,  and  his  cunning  was  always 
at  hand.  He  recollected  favours 
received  in  adversity,  but  his  ava- 
rice and  his  ostentation  contended 
for  the  ascendency.  And  though  a 
most  fortunate  man,  and  a  most  sue- 
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cessful  courtier,  be  had  scarcely  a 
sincere  friend,  or  a  disinterested  ad- 
herent." To  tliis  sketch  must  be 
added,  that  in  private  life  when  he 
had  advanced  to  rank,  he  was  inso- 
lent and  repulsive,  and  on  the  bench 
violent,  fierce,  and  despotic.  He' 
made  a  fortune  altogether  unparal- 
leled at  the  Bar,  no  less  than  L  30,000 
a- year,  which  in  Ireland  at  that  pe- 
riod, (now  nearly  forty  years  ago,) 
was  equal  to  L.50,000  in  London 
life.  How  he  made  it,  was  always 
a  matter  of  surprise,  and  the  scandal 
of  the  day  was  loud  on  the  subject. 
But  be  was  fitted  for  his  office  as  a 
Judge  by  much  knowledge  of  law ; 
for  a  courtier  by  the  most  dexterous 
calculation  of  the  foibles  of  the  suc- 
cessive donors  of  preferments ;  for 
the  tumultuous  life  of  bis  profession 
by  a  daring  front,  and  a  more  daring 
tongue;  and  for  a  ministerial  law 
officer  by  the  most  unmeasured  con- 
tempt for  every  opinion,  man  and 
thing,  that  exhibited  the  absurdity 
of  remaining  on  the  losing  side. 

But,  to  turn  from  his  politics  to 
his  private  life,  Scott  was  a  fire-eater, 
and  like  every  other  man  of  his 
time,  felt  himself  bound  to  give  «a- 
titfuction  to  every  man  on  every  sub- 
ject imaginable.  His  manners,  of 
course,  gave  frequent  provocation, 
which  was  as  naturally  followed  by 
summonses  to  the  field,  all  of  which 
the  bold  spirit  of  the  man  obeyed 
without  any  formality  whatever. 
But  his  duel  with  Lord  Tyrawly 
was  an  ultra  extravagance,  and  well 
worth  recording  in  the  madness  of 
Irish  chivalry.  Lady  Tyrawly  had 
an  utter  dislike  to  her  husband, 
(then  the  honourable  James  Cuffe.) 
They  had  no  children,  and  she  had 
made  various  efforts  to  induce  her 
husband  to  consent  to  a  total  sepa- 
ration. But  there  being  no  substan- 
tial cause  for  such  a  measure,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  ridiculous,  and 
would  not  consent.  At  length  the 
Lady,  determined  on  carrying  her 
point,  hit  upon  an  effectual  mode. 
Mr  Cuffe  found  her  one  day  in  tears, 
a  thing  not  frequent  with  her  Lady- 
ship, who  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
Amazon  about  her.  She  sobbed, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  went 
through  the  usual  evolutions  of  a  re- 
pentant female,  and  at  length  told 
her  husband  that  she  was  unworthy 
of  his  future  protection,  guilty,  &c. 
The  husband  was  naturally  indig- 
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nant,  demanded  all  the  necessary 
explanations  as  to  the  intruder  on 
the  honour  of  his  house  ;  and  the 
dialogue  ended  by  his  ordering  a 
fcedan  chair,  into  which  the  Lady 
was  put,  and  sent  to  private  lodg- 
ings, there  to  remain  until  a  deed  of 
annuity  was  prepared  for  her  sup- 
port in  her  banishment. 

Mr  Cuffe  next  proceeded  to  sum- 
mon a  friend,  and  inform  him  that 
his  wife  had  owned  "  that  villain 
Scott,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
pretended  friend  of  his  family,  to  be 
the  culprit,  and  that,  however  worth- 
less the  woman  was,  his  honour 
was  so  deeply  concerned,  that  the 
death  of  one  or  the  other  was  neces- 
sary." A  message  was  accordingly 
sent,  for  mortal  combat,  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General, urging  the  lady's  con- 
fession, his  own  dishonourable  con- 
duct, and  Mr  Cuffe' s  determination  to 
avenge  himself  in  the  field.  The  At- 
torney-General stared  at  the  messen- 
ger, expressed  surprise  at  the  contents 
of  the  billet,  paused  for  a  moment, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance 
not  unlike  that  of  a  man  pondering 
whether  the  writer  of  the  note  were 
mad,  the  bearer  mad,  or  himself 
mad.  But  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
moreover,  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General  ;  either  of  them  potent  rea- 
sons, but  doubled,  irresistible  for  the 
combat  He  knew  that  a  declaration, 
nay,  an  oath,  of  innocence,  would,  by 
the  world,  be  considered  either  as 
a  pious  fraud  to  screen  the  lady's 
surviving  reputation,  or  a  beggarly 
contrivance  for  screening  himself 
from  the  husband's  wrath,  (and  in 
no  case  be  believed  by  the  good- 
natured  part  of  society;)  he  there- 
fore accepted  the  challenge,  and 
made  up  his  mind  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  husband  and  alleged  betrayer 
accordingly  met.  No  explanation 
could  then  be  listened  to,  if  it  were 
offered ;  the  ground  was  duly  mea- 
sured, the  parties  bowed  to  each 
other,  shots  were  exchanged,  and 
the  bullets  having  whizzed  past  them, 
luckily  without  doing  mischief,  the 
Attorney-General  told  his  antago- 
nist, as  he  was  then  at  liberty  to 
speak,  that  he  was  totally  mistaken, 
and  gave  his  honour  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  the  slightest  fa- 
miliarity towards  the  lady,  who,  "  he 
concluded,  must  have  lost  her  rea- 
son." 
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There  could  be  no  cause  for 
doubting  this  now ;  and  on  compa- 
ring notes,  Mr  Cuffe  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had  been  tricked  by  his  wife. 
She  was  now  sure  of  a  separation, 
for  he  had  turned  her  out :  and  if 
he  had  fallen  on  the  field,  she  would 
have  been  sure  of  "a  noble  jointure; 
so  that  she  was  in  utrumque  parata, 
secure  under  every  chance,  death  or 
DrDuiganan,  (the  Judge  of  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Court) 

On  his  return  he  sent  her  a  severe 
reprimand,  and  announced  but  a 
moderate  annuity ;  which  she  in- 
stantly and  haughtily  refused,  posi- 
tively declaring  that  she  "  never  had 
made  any  confession  of  guilt,  that  the 
whole  was  a  scheme  of  his  own 
vicious  habits  to  get  rid  of  her,  and 
that  she  had  only  said,  that  he  might 
just  as  well  suspect  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, who  had  never  said  a  civil  thing 
to  her,  as  any  body  else."  She  dared 
him  to  prove  the  least  impropriety 
on  her  part,  and  yet  he  had  "  cruelly 
turned  her  out  of  her  house,  and  pro- 
claimed his  innocent  wife  to  be  a 
guilty  woman,"  &c.  Mr  Cuffe  was 
fairly  outwitted.  He  found  that  the 
lady  had  been  too  many  for  him,  and 
to  prevent  further  publicity  and  trou- 
ble, he  agreed  to  allow  her  a  very 
large  annuity,  on  which  she  lived  a 
life  much  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
and  died  some  years  after  at  Bath. 

There  was  an  episode  to  this  story. 
Mr  Cuffe,  thus  cast  out  from  matri- 
mony, adopted  the  course  not  un- 
usual among  men  of  the  world,  and 
placed  Miss  Wewitzer  at  the  head 
of  his  table.  She  was  a  remarkably 
pretty  actress,  a  popular  favourite, 
and  celebrated  as  the  Rosetta  of 
"  Love  in  a  Village."  He  declared 
that  he  considered  her  as  his  wife, 
and  only  waited  the  legal  opportu- 
nity to  entitle  her  to  the  name.  The 
death  of  the  separated  wife  at  length 
gave  the  opportunity,  after  twenty 
years  of  this  alliance,  and  the  birth 
of  many  children.  Mr  Cuffe,  now 
Lord  Tyrawly,  realized  his  long- de- 
layed promises  and  intentions,  and 
the  actress  being  regularly  married, 
became  Lady  Tyrawly.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  knot  become  indisso- 
luble, than  both  parties  longed  to 
untie  it.  No  sooner  did  they  become 
man  and  wife,  than  Madam  Discord 
introduced  herself.  With  my  Lord 
and  Lady  Tyrawly,  every  hour  add- 


ed fresh  fuel  to  the  flame.  She  had 
been  Lady  Tyrawly  only  in  remain- 
der and  expectancy.  At  length,  the 
chain  became  red-hot — neither  of 
them  could  bear  it  any  longer,  and 
the  affair  ended  in  a  voluntary  and 
most  uncomfortable  separation. 

From  the  fantastic  tricks  of  the 
higher  orders  of  this  singular  coun- 
try, to  the  quick  retorts  and  unhewn 
wit  of  the  lower,  is  like  Napoleon's 
step  from  the  "  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous." Yet  the  descent  may  not 
always  be  very  precipitate  from  the 
Peer  to  the  chimney-sweeper  and 
the  chambermaid.  In  one  of  the 
elections  for  Dublin,  subsequently 
to  the  memorable  and  melancholy 
year  1798,  in  which  one  of  the  Be- 
resfbrd  family  was  a  candidate,  a 
chimney-sweeper,  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  of  the  outlandish  name  of 
Horish,  came  forward  to  give  his 
vote.  -This  man,  known  to  have 
strong  interest  in  his  tribe,  had  been 
closely  besieged  by  the  several  can- 
didates, but  would  promise  none, 
nor  give  the  least  hint  how  he  in- 
tended to  act  on  the  hustings.  John 
Claudius  Beresford,  the  candidate, 
was  a  name  in  infinite  ill  odour 
with  the  populace.  A  member  of 
a  family  who  had  contrived  to  draw 
on  themselves  all  the  odium  of  the 
Opposition  in  Parliament,  by  their 
active  support  of  Government;  of 
the  general  community,  by  their  ex- 
traordinary success  in  obtaining  the 
favours  of  the  Crown;  and  of  the 
populace,  by  their  reported  tyranny; 
John  Claudius  had  concentred  on 
his  head  all  the  scattered  hostilities 
ot  his  family,  by  very  peculiar  pro- 
minence in  those  measures,  which, 
in  the  time  of  public  hazard,  were 
suffered  to  supersede  all  law.  Du- 
ring the  Rebellion,  he  had  command- 
ed a  troop  of  cavalry,  formed  chiefly 
of  the  principal  persons  connected 
with  the  Customhouse,  of  which  his 
father,  a  man  of  a  different  class  and 
character,  had  been  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. The  natural  unpopularity 
attached  to  Customhouse  officers 
had  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
palliated  by  seeing  them  decorated 
with  sabres  and  pistols,  and  acting 
under  the  orders  of  a  Beresford. 
The  troop,  who  were  violent  in  their 
politics,  and,  of  course,  fully  aware 
of  the  popular  opinion,  returned  it 
with  sufficient  reciprocity;  and  by 
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their  zeal  in  the  seizure  and  punish- 
ment of  supposed  rebels,  soon  ren- 
dered tlicniM-lves  conspicuous,  and 
conspicuously  hated  by  the  people. 
The  family  had  sustained  a  serious 
loss  in  the  death  of  the  eldest  son, 
Marcus  Beresford,  a  man  of  ability, 
and  somewhat  resembling  in  talents 
and  character  the  Earl  or  Clare.  Its 
remaining  representatives  unluckily 
retained  the  arrogance  in  full  pro- 
portion, with  a  considerably  dimi- 
nished share  of  the  ability ;  the  whole 
resulting  iu  the  most  unexampled 
popular  abhorrence  of  the  Beresford 
name.  During  the  Rebellion,  the  ri- 
ding-house of  the  troop  had  been,  un- 
luckily for  their  reputation,  a  chosen 
spot  for  flogging  the  suspected.  This 
system  was  pronounced  by  the  mul- 
titude to  be  the  express  work  of  the 
troop,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them- 
selves important  to  Government;  it,  of 
course,  raised  an  endless  outcry,  and 
was  stigmatized  in  all  the  popular 
papers  as  a  new  Inquisition,  an  in- 
solent and  infamous  perversion  of 
power,  as  useless  as  it  was  tyranni- 
cal, and  resulting  only  in  turning  the 
timid  into  self-accusers,  and  harden- 
ing the  bold  into  direct  rebellion. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  opinion 
carried,  that  some  Irish  wags  (who 
never  fail,  let  the  occasion  "be  how- 
ever melancholy,  to  exercise  their 
humour,)  hung  up,  one  night,  over 
the  entrance,  a  signboard  painted, 
"  Mangling  done  here,  by  J.  Beres- 
ford and  Co." 

It  happened  that  Horish  had  been 
among  those  who  had  paid  to  their 
King  and  country  a  full  share  of  skin 
for  the  crime  of  being  anonymously 
suspected.  This  man's  case  was  one 
instance  among  hundreds,  of  the 
ridiculous  fancies  of  a  time  of  panic. 
While  terror  every  day  produced  its 
new  invention,  and  the  honest  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  were  alternately 
threatened  with  being  blown  up  by 
depots  of  gunpowder  insinuated  in- 
to the  wrier-pipes  of  the  streets! 
and  being  drowned  in  their  attics 
by  a  general  turning  of  the  river  in- 
to their  coal-cellars ;  a  new  source  of 
public  ruin  was  suggested  in  their 
chimneys  !  What  was  the  use  of  bar 
and  bolt,  where  a  funnel  left  every 
chamber  open  to  the  descent  of  the 
invader?  What  was  the  use  of  an 
army  patrolling  the  streets,  while  the 
hostile  force  might  be  parading  on 


the  house-tops  ?  How  impotent  was 
the  vigilance  of  the  watchman's 
rattle,  and  the  pungency  of  the  sol- 
dier's bayonet,  to  the  insidious  as- 
H.iult  of  a  host  of  chimney-sweepers, 
armed  with  brush  and  bag,  descend- 
ing silently  through  the  chimneys, 
black  as  night,  and  imperceptible  aa 
thin  smoke,  on  the  slumbers  of  the 
loyal,  to  stifle  them  with  their  soot, 
strangle  them  with  their  bags,  or 
knock  them  on  the  head  with  their 
brushes,  and  thus  leave  every  wife 
of  every  true  subject  a  weeping  wi- 
dow by  morn.  Horish,  the  confessed 
first  man  of  his  fraternity,  was,  of 
course,  fixed  on  by  the  quick  eye  of 
suspicion  as  the  future  commander- 
in-chief  of  this  descending  invasion. 
He  was  seized  accordingly,  question- 
ed as  to  his  plans :  he  knew  nothing. 
This  was  of  course  an  aggravation  of 
guilt  by  falsehood.  He  was  asked, 
if  he  was  a  loyal  subject;  the  un- 
lucky sweep  pledged  himself  that  no 
man  could  be  more  so.  This  was 
hypocrisy,  and  therefore  an  addi- 
tional crime.  He  was  finally  com- 
manded to  give  a  full  and  explicit 
detail  of  his  whole  house-top  con- 
spiracy. He  protested,  that  he  was 
as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn. 
There  could  now  be  no  doubt  of  his 
being  a  hardened  conspirator,  and  as 
he  was  thus  insensible  to  persuasion, 
the  only  resource  was  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  his  candour  by  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails.  They  were  conse- 
quently applied  with  due  vigour,  and 
Horish  was  sent  out  to  follow  his 
profession  again,  with  a  lesson  of 
loyalty  scored  on  his  back  that  must 
have  fondled  him  into  a  remarkable 
attachment  for  his  King,  whatever  it 
might  do  for  his  country. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  Horish 
appeared,  not  at  all  forgetting  the 
couple  of  hundred  lashes  on  his  bare 
carcass  which  be  had  received  in 
the  riding-house  ;  the  circumstance, 
however,  (being  of  such  an  ordinary 
nature,)  having  totally  escaped  the 
memory  of  the  candidate.  Horish, 
a  coarse,  rough-looking,  strong-  built, 
independent,  and  at  that  moment, 
well-dressed  brute  of  a  fellow,  re- 
mained quite  coquettish  as  to  his 
votes.  "  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  feel- 
ing his  importance,  and  unwilling  to 
part  with  it,  which  would  be  the 
case  the  moment  he  had  polled,  and 
looking  ear  nestly  at  all  the  candi- 
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dates, — "  Let  me  see !  who  shall  I 
vote  for  ?  I'm  very  hard  to  please, 
gentlemen,  I  assure  you."  He  hesi- 
tated— all  the  candidates  pressed  : 
"  Fair  and  easy,  gentlemen,"  said 
Horish,  looking  at  each  of  them  again. 
"  Don't  hurry  a  man." —  "  Barring- 
ton,"  cried  impatient  Beresford,  "  I 
know  that  honest  fellow,  Horish, 
will  vote  for  me." — Horish  stared, 
but  said  nothing. — "  Indeed  he  will 
not,"  replied  Barrington ;  "  eh,  Ho- 
rish?"— He  looked,  but  remained 
silent. — "  I'll  lay  you  a  rump  and 
dozen,"  exclaimed  Beresford,  "  on 
the  matter." — Horish  now  started 
into  a  sort  of  animation,  but  coolly 
replied, "  You'll  lose  that  same  rump 
and  dozen,  Mr  Beresford,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dozens  I  got  in  your 
riding-house  ;  but  if  ever  I  have  the 
honour  of  meeting  you  up  a  chim- 
ney, depend  upon  it,  Mr  Beresford, 
I  shall  treat  you  with  all  the  civi- 
lity imaginable. — Come,  boys,  poll 
away  for  the  Counsellor."  Under 
Horish's  influence  every  chimney- 
sweeper in  Dublin  voted  against 
Beresford. 

Our  next  trait  is  from  the  gentler 
sex  : — A  handsome  young  woman, 
the  servant  of  a  Mrs  Lett,  in  Wex- 
ford,  who  was  considered  as  a  great 
patriot,  (rebel,)  was  sitting  one  sum- 
mer's evening  at  her  mistress's  win- 
dow, singing  words  to  certain  airs 
which  were  not  regarded  as  ortho- 
dox by  the  opposite  party.  The 
Marquis  of  Ely,  with  the  High 
Sheriff  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  were  returning,  after  their 
wine,  from  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
heard  the  young  siren  warbling  at 
the  window.  But,  as  the  strain 
sounded  in  their  ears  of  a  rebellious 
tendency,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  demolish  the  fragile  parts  of  Mrs 
Lett's  house-front  without  delay ; 
and  accordingly,  my  Lord,  the  High 
Sheriff,  and  their  friends,  to  preserve 
the  Constitution  from  all  traitorous 
maid-  servants,  forth  with  commenced 
proceedings:  and  stones  being  the 
weapons  nearest  at  hand,  the  win- 
dows and  the  warbling  maid  received 
a  broadside,  which  was  of  great  uti- 
lity to  the  glazier,  and  had  wellnigh 
put  fees  into  the  pockets,  not  only 
of  the  surgeon,  but  of  the  sexton  and 
coroner.  However,  on  this  occasion, 
justice  was  not  so  far  off  as  the  par- 
ties had  been  persuaded ;  my  Lord, 


the  High  Sheriff,  and  others,  being 
indicted  and  tried.  His  Lordship's 
counsel  did  their  best  for  their  noble 
client,  and  tried  to  mystify  the  singer; 
but  the  Marquis,  conceiving  their 
delicacy  too  great  in  reference  to 
this  witness,  requested  permission 
to  ask  her  a  few  questions  himself, 
which  was  granted.  "  Now,  girl," 
said  the  Marquis,  "  by  the  oath  you 
have  taken,  did  you  not  say,  you 
would  split  my  skull  open?" 

"  Why,  then,  by  the  virtue  of  my 
oath,"  said  the  girl,  turning  to  the 
Judge,  "  it  would  not  be  worth  my 
while  to  split  his  skull  open,  my 
Lord." 

"  Ha,  ha!"  said  the  Marquis, "  now 
I  have  her,"  (supposing  that  she 
made  some  allusion  to  a  reward  for 
killing  him.)  "  And  why, girl,  would 
it  not  be  worth  your  while  ?" 

"  Because,  my  Lord,"  answered 
she,  "  if  I  had  split  his  skull  open,  by 
virtue  of  my  oath,  I  am  sure  and 
certain,  I  should  have  found  nothing 
inside  of  it."  The  laugh  against  the 
noble  Marquis  was  now  too  great  to 
admit  of  his  proceeding  with  his 
cross-examination.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  fined. 

Ireland  had  thus  her  exhibitors  in 
all  ranks.  Hamilton  Rowan,  well 
known  afterwards  for  his  bustling  in 
the  insurrectionary  period  of  her 
unhappy  history,  had  been  conspi- 
cuous long  before  for  a  love  of 
making  himself  remarked  on  all  oc- 
casions. Possessed  of  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  a  high  conviction 
of  his  being  born  for  a  regenerator, 
he  had  overmeasured  his  talents,  and 
mistaken  his  time.  His  Herculean 
make,  and  daring  manners,  would 
have  fitted  him  for  a  chieftain,  when 
the  Irish  chieftain  was  only  the  more 
prominent  barbarian  of  his  tribe. 
But  his  ignorance  of  mankind  made 
him  always  the  tool  of  others,  as  his 
ignorance  of  his  own  deficiencies  in- 
flated him  with  the  vain  conception 
that  he  was  fitted  to  guide,  when 
Nature  had  destined  him  only  to  fol- 
low. Respectable  as  a  private  charac- 
ter, he  became  ridiculous  as  a  public 
one,  and  failed,  as  he  ought  to  fail, 
in  every  object  except  that  of  bring- 
ing himself  within  the  lash  of  Go- 
vernment. If  he  influenced  the  in- 
surrection at  all,  he  influenced  it 
only  to  its  overthrow  by  his  prema- 
ture boastings.  If  he  harassed  the 
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Government  in  any  degree,  it  was 
only  by  die  doubt  what  they  should 
do  with  a  man  whose  feebleness  of 
understanding  seemed  to  be  more  in 
fault  than  his  principles.  He  lived 
to  see  his  championship  begin  in 
flight,  and  finish  in  exile.  While  the 
insurrection  raged  through  Ireland, 
and  brave  men,  misguided  by  fac- 
tion, died  for  their  cause,  guilty  as 
it  was,  this  patriot  hero  led  a  safe 
existence  in  a  foreign  soil ;  and  when 
the  insurrection  was,  at  length,  slaked 
in  its  own  blood,  he  accepted  pardon 
from  a  Government  distrustful  of 
his  inclinations,  contemptuous  of  his 
means,  returned  to  his  country,  and 
still  harangued  as  loudly  and  as  im- 
potently  as  ever.  In  the  year  1788, 
ten  years  before  the  catastrophe  of 
his  political  absurdities,  Hamilton 
Rowan  forced  himself  upon  public 
attention  by  his  extravagant  patron- 
age of  a  young  person,  Mary  Neil, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  ill-treated 
by  some  man  of  rank.  The  circum- 
stance excited  much  indignation  at 
the  time, — an  indignation  not  at  all 
lessened  by  its  being  reported  that 
the  late  Earl  of  Carhampton  was  the 
party.  This  nobleman  possessed  the 
unlucky  qualification  of  being  an 
object  of  popular  hatred  in  both 
England  and  Ireland.  Yet  he  was 
a  singularly  intelligent,  acute,  and 
accomplished  individual,  sagacious 
in  public  affairs,  witty  in  society,  and 
unstained  by  any  peculiar  exces- 
ses. But  in  England  he  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  by  the  bold  at- 
tempt to  put  down  a  popular  scoun- 
drel, who,  by  the  aid  of  the  mob,  was 
Buffered  to  triumph  over  the  law ;  and 
in  Ireland  his  family  name  of  Lut- 
trel  was  covered  with  hereditary  ab- 
horrence, as  that  of  the  supposed 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Irish 
army,  fighting  for  James  and  Popery. 
In  the  present  instance  no  proof 
whatever  was  brought  against  Lord 
Carhampton.  But  the  occasion  was 
deemed  a  fit  one  by  Rowan  for 
bustling  himself  into  notoriety,  and 
he  forthwith  took  up  the  cause  of 
Mary  Neil,  with  a  zeal,  enthusiasm, 
and  perseverance,  which  nobody  but 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  could  have 
exceeded.  "Day  and  night  the  ill- 
treatment  of  this  girl  was  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts  and  actions.  He 
went  about  preaching  a  kind  of 
crusade  in  her  favour,  succeeded  in 


gaining  a  great  many  partisans  among 
liic  citi/ens;  and,  in  short,  he  event- 
ually obtained  a  legal  conviction  of 
•  woman  charged  as  accessary  to 
the  crime,  the  perpetrator  of  which 
remained  undiscovered,  and  thi* 
wretched  Mary  Llewellyn  received 
sentence  of  death,  and  was  execu- 
ted. Still  the  story  of  Mary  Neil 
was  heard  by  many  with  strong  in- 
credulity. There  even  were  not 
wanting  persons  who  decried  her 
former  character,  and  declared  her 
an  impostor.  Rowan  had  gone  so 
far  in  vindication,  that  he  had  now 
made  the  cause  his  own.  This  in- 
credulity hurt  not  only  his  feelings, 
or  the  credit  of  his  understanding, 
but  the  quality  of  which  he  had  a 
much  greater  share  than  of  either 
— his  pride — and  he  vowed  personal 
vengeance  against  all  her  calumnia- 
tors, high  and  low.  At  that  time, 
about  twenty  young  barristers  had 
formed  a  dinner  club  in  Dublin.  We 
bad  taken  large  apartments  for  the 
purpose;  and,  as  we  were  not  yet 
troubled  with  too  much  business, 
were,  in  the  habit  of  faring  luxuri- 
ously every  day,  and  taking  a  bottle 
of  the  best  claret  that  could  be  pro- 
cured." 

Even  on  the  procuring  of  this  last 
bottle  hangs  a  trait  of  the  time.  In 
Ireland,  at  all  periods,  the  Excise 
laws  have  been  looked  on  not  more 
as  a  burden  than  as  an  affront.  Fifty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  kind  of  tri- 
bute to  national  dignity  in  defying 
them,  which  was  in  some  degree  de- 
manded from  every  Irish  gentleman. 
Those  who  lived  in  towns  yielded 
as  scant  obedience  as  they  could, 
and  if  they  could  not  smuggle  in  per- 
son, used  smuggled  goods  in  prefer, 
ence  to  all  that  had  been  humiliated 
by  paying  the  King's  dues.  But  the 
borderers  on  the  wild  districts  of  the 
south  and  west,  the  dwellers  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  a  race  among 
whom  a  customhouse  officer  made 
his  appearance  at  his  peril,  would 
have  as  soon  thought  of  drinking  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  as  of  paying 
duty  for  the  luxuries  which  those 
waters  carried  to  them.  Their  wine 
cellars  were  in  Bourdeaux,  their 
stocks  of  brandies  were  in  Nantz, 
and  their  carriers  were  the  dashing 
smugglers  that  picked  up  their  car- 
goes at  every  port  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  to  the  yellow  shoals  of 
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the  Zuyder  Zee.  Thus  the  Irish  back- 
woodsman feasted  on  good  things  of 
which  the  London  lord  was  only  a 
second-rate  partaker,  had  Burgundy 
and  Champagne  on  his  table  at  the 
price  of  London  beer,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  West  Indiamen  which 
dropped  their  rum  and  turtle  into 
the  family  fishing-smack,  as  they 
slipped  along  by  the  high  western 
wall  of  Ireland  against  the  rush  of 
the  Atlantic,  was  able  to  lay  under 
his  rude  ceiling  a  feast  to  which  not 
the  luxuries  ot  a  Lord  Mayor's  day, 
or  a  Cabinet  dinner,  could  put  to 
shame.  In  the  instance  of  the  pre- 
sent story  the  source  of  the  luxury 
was  nearer  the  metropolis.  The  Isle 
of  Man  was  free  from,  the  visits  of 
the  customhouse  officer,  and,  there- 
fore, was  the  grand  depot  of  the 
wines  intended  for  introduction  to 
the  Irish  bon  vivant,  without  the  irk- 
someness  of  paying  its  passage 
through  the  hands  of  Government. 
One  of  the  party  had  a  pleasure 
cutter,  which  he  despatched  regular- 
ly to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  claret 
of  the  club,  and  a  nameless  under- 
standing being  contrived  for  the 
purpose  with  some  of  the  underlings 
of  the  Customs,  the  transit  was 
accomplished  without  molestation, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of 
the  club  and  to  their  general  enjoy- 
ment, whatever  it  might  have  been 
to  any  tenderness  of  conscience  re- 
maining among  them. 

"  There  never  existed  a  more 
cheerful,  witty,  nor  half  so  cheap,  a 
dinner  club.  One  day,  while  dining 
with  our  usual  hilarity,  a  servant  in- 
formed us  that  a  gentleman  below 
stairs  desired  to  be  admitted  for  a 
moment.  We  considered  it  to  be 
some  brother  barrister,  who  request- 
ed permission  to  join  our  party,  arid 
desired  him  to  be  shewn  up.  What 
was  our  surprise,  however,  on  per- 
ceiving the  figure  that  presented 
itself !  a  man  who  might  have  served 
as  a  model  for  a  Hercules  ;  his 
rough  countenance  overshadowed 
by  enormous  black  brows,  and  deep- 
ly furrowed  by  strong  lines  of  care, 
or  thought,  or  character,  completing 
one  of  the  most  formidable  figures 
imaginable.  He  was  very  well  dress- 
ed; close  by  his  side  stalked  in  a 
shaggy  Newfoundland  dog  of  cor- 
responding magnitude,  with  hair  a 
foot  long,  and  who,  if  he  should  be 


voraciously  inclined,  seemed  well 
able  to  devour  a  barrister  or  two 
without  overcharging  his  stomach  ; 
as  he  entered,  indeed,  he  looked  al- 
ternately at  us,  and  up  at  his  master, 
as  if  only  awaiting  his  orders  to  com- 
mence the  onslaught.  His  master 
held  in  his  hand  a  large,  yellow, 
knotted  club,  slung  by  a  leathern 
thong  round  his  huge  wrist,  and  he 
had  also  a  long  small-sword  by  his 
side,  adorned  by  a  purple  ribbon. 

"  This  apparition  walked  delibe- 
rately up  to  the  table;  and  having 
made  his  obeisance  with  seeming 
courtesy,  a  short  pause  ensued,  du- 
ring which  he  looked  round  on  all  the 
company  with  an  aspect,  if  not  stern, 
yet  ill  calculated  to  set  our  minds  at 
ease  as  to  his  or  his  dog's  ulterior 
intentions.  '  Gentlemen,'  at  length 
said  he,  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  so 
mild,  nay  so  polished,  as  to  give  the 
lie,  as  it  were,  to  his  threatening 
figure,  '  I  have  heard  with  very 
great  regret,  that  some  members  of 
this  Club  have  been  so  indiscreet  as 
to  calumniate  the  character  of  Mary 
Neil,  which,  from  the  part  I  have 
taken,  I  feel  identified  with  my  own. 
If  any  gentleman  present  has  done 
so,  I  doubt  not  he  will  have  the  can- 
dour and  courage  to  avow*  it —  Who 
avows  it?'  The  dog  looked  up  at 
him  again ;  he  returned  the  glance, 
but  contented  himself  for  the  pre- 
sent with  patting  the  animal's  head, 
and  was  silent.  So  were  we.  He 
repeated,  '  Who  avows  it  ? ' 

"  The  extreme  surprise  with  which 
our  party  was  seized,  rendered  all 
consultation,  as  to  a  reply,  out  of  the 
question;  and  never  did  I  see  the 
old  axiom,  that '  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,'  more 
thoroughly  exemplified.  A  few  of  the 
company  whispered,  each  his  neigh- 
bour; and  I  perceived  one  or  two 
steal  a  fruit  knife  under  the  table- 
cloth, in  case  of  extremities.  We 
were  eighteen  in  number;  and  as  no 
one  would  or  could  answer  for  the 
others,  it  would  require  eighteen 
replies  to  satisfy  the  giant's  single 
query.  And  I  fancy  some  of  us  could 
not  have  replied,  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  stucktothe  truth  into  the  bargain. 

"  He  repeated  his  demand,  eleva- 
ting his  tone,  a  third  time,  'Does 
any  gentleman  avow  it  ? '  A  faint 
buzz  now  circulated  round  the  room, 
but  there  was  no  answer  whatever. 
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At  length  our  visitor  said  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  as  he  '  must  suppose  if 
any  gentleman  had  made  assertions 
against  Mary  Neil's  character,  he 
would  have  had  the  spirit  to  avow 
it,  he  must  therefore  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  information  was  er- 
roneous, and,  in  that  point  of  view, 
he  regretted  having  alarmed  the  So- 
ciety ! '  And  without  another  word, 
he  bowed  three  times  very  low, 
and  retired  backward  to  the  door; 
his  dog  backing  out  with  equal  po- 
liteness, when  with  a  parting  salute, 
doubly  ceremonious,  Mr  Rowan 
ended  this  extraordinary  interview. 
On  the  first  of  his  departing  bows, 
by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  we  all 
rose  and  returned  his  compliment, 
almost  touching  the  table  with  our 
noses,  but  still  in  profound  silence ; 
which  bowing  on  both  sides  was  re- 
peated till  he  was  fairly  out  of  the 
room.  Three  or  four  of  the  com- 
pany then  ran  to  the  window,  to  be 
sure,  that  he  and  his  dog  were  clear 
off  into  the  street.  And  no  sooner 
had  this  satisfactory  denouement 
been  ascertained,  than  a  general  roar 
of  laughter  ensued,  and  we  talked  it 
over  in  a  hundred  different  ways ; 
the  whole  of  our  argument,  how- 
ever, turning  upon  the  question,— 
'  Which  had  behaved  the  politest  on 
the  occasion  ?' " 

The  truth  was  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  surprise.  The  giant  protector 
of  Mary  Neil  had  pounced  upon 
them  before  they  had  any  idea  of  his 
coming;  and  thus  instead  of  calling 
up  the  landlord  to  throw  him  down 
stairs,  and  accompanying  this  meri- 
torious office  by  a  general  contribu- 
tion of  horsewhips,  which  an  intru- 
der, under  such  circumstances,  so 
richly  deserved,  they  let  the  business 
take  its  way.  But,  that  no  similar 
surprise  may  again  take  place  on  Bri- 
tish ground,  be  it  understood  that 
the  Chairman,  for  the  time  being,  is 
the  depositary  of  the  brains,  the 
power  and  the  honour  of  the  Club, 
and  that  upon  any  similar  intrusion, 
which  in  our  days  of  anarchy  may 
not  be  among  the  most  impossible 
things,  it  is  his  primal  and  imperious 
duty  to  order  the  intruder  to  be  kick- 
ed out  of  his  presence,  by  the  united 
energies  of  the  Club.  The  President 
on  this  occasion  was  undoubtedly 
deficient  in  the  due  sense  of  his  offi- 
cial responsibility.  The  courage  of 


the  thing  was  out  of  the  question. 
Every  barrister  in  those  days  was  a 
fire-eater,  as  ready  to  take  up  the 
pistol  as  the  brief,  and  in  some  in- 
stances oftener  indulged  in  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter.  No  barrister 
thought  himself  entitled  to  resign 
the  "  tented  field,"  until  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Bench,  and  even  then  he 
sometimes  stole  a  quiet  opportunity 
to  vindicate  his  original  love  of  com- 
bat, and,  like  the  Son  of  Thetis,  after 
his  long  secession,  on  silken  couches 
and  woolsacks,  shine  again  in  arms. 
Hamilton  Rowan's  history  now 
makes  one  of  the  public  documents 
of  bis  country.  He  was  the  great 
agitator  of  his  time.  His  speech,  his 
pistol,  or  his  cudgel,  was  always  at 
the  service  of  what  he  called  "  The 
sacred  cause  of  Humanity."  But,  as 
Mary  Neils  could  not  rise  every 
day,  and  he  probably,  from  after  cir- 
cumstances, even  in  her  instance, 
began  to  feel  the  ridicule  of  his 
Quixotism  in  so  suspicious  a  cause, 
he  looked  for  a  more  active  impulse 
in  his  ascent  to  popular  fame.  In  Ire- 
land, unhappily,  this  impulse  is  to  be 
found  by  every  body.  The  candidate 
for  renown  has  only  to  protest  that 
Ireland  is  the  loveliest,  most  fertile, 
most  generous,  gallant,  and  glorious 
spot  that  the  sun  shines  on  ;  that  it 
is  also  the  most  degraded,  undone, 
hideous,  wretched,  beggared,  and 
trampled  on,  of  any  since  the  disco- 
very of  Africa  ;  and  that  this  tissue 
of  calamities,  this  web  of  affliction, 
this  shroud  of  despair,  wrapping  the 
palpitating  limbs  of  the  land,  which 
it  chills  into  a  corpse,  is  wholly  and 
solely  the  work  of  England  !  of  Saxon 
England,  of  the  soil  of  Bigotry  and 
Bishops,  of  absentee  profligacy,  of 
legislative  tyranny,  of  three  estates, 
to  which  the  three  Parcae  were  flexi- 
ble, and  the  three  Furies  tame, 
tender,  and  good-tempered.  With 
this  stock  of  miseries  prepared,  any 
political  trader  may  open  his  ware- 
house, and  find  popularity  flowing 
in,  ragged,  it  is  true,  and  ruffianly 
besides,  a  representative  miscreancy 
sent  by  idleness,  vice,  and  bloodshed, 
to  assure  the  new  trafficker  of  their 
patronage  ;  and  contribute  a  share  of 
all  that  they  can  beg,  or  steal,  to  the 
support  of  the  firm.  Rowan,  at 
length  abandoning  private  wrongs 
for  public  injuries,  assumed  the  pro- 
tection of  his  country.  The  country 
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exhibited  no  signs  of  being  the  bet- 
ter for  its  new  clientship ;  and  the 
generous  patron  was  soon  evidently 
much  the  worse.  Some  of  his  expe- 
dients in  "  the  sacred  cause  of  Hu- 
manity" now  began  to  exhibit  that 
solitary  consideration  for  his  own 
security,  which  fell  rather  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  determination  to  be 
hanged.  On  one  occasion  an  auction 
at  his  house  was  made  the  dexterous 
contrivance  of  telling  his  mind.  A 
bundle  of  printed  papers  was 
thrown  into  the  fireless  grate,  which 
of  course  every  comer  was  at  liberty 
to  take,  and  which  thus  conveyed  his 
opinions  in  the  most  innocent  and 
accidental  manner.  But  this  could 
not  go  on  for  ever.  Government  at 
last  grasped  him  ;  he  was  convicted 
of  publishing  a  paper  which  brought 
down  a  sentence  of  fine  and  impri- 
sonment, and  he  was  thrown  into 
Newgate.  And  those  were  the  first 
fruits  of  his  labours — this  the  career 
of  a  man,  whom  fortune,  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  habits  marked  out  for  a 
life  of  usefulness  and  honour;  no 
low-born  adventurer,  no  dastardly 
malignant,  no  hater  of  the  society 
that  scorns  and  excludes  him,  but  a 
gentleman,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  but  that  which  includes  com- 
monloyalty  and  common  understand- 
ing. 

But  while  he  lay  in  his  dungeon, 
new  discoveries  of  a  deeper  nature 
were  announced,  evidence  was  al- 
leged, which  made  the  patriot  feel 
that  even  in  prison  he  must  not  wait 


for  the  law.  Before  the  charges  could 
be  put  into  shape,  he  contrived  to 
evade  the  vigilance  of  his  jailers,  fled 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  and  finally  was 
smuggled  off  in  a  fishing-boat  to 
France.  He  gave  himself  great  cre- 
dit for  the  adroitness,  whatever  he 
might  do  for  the  intrepidity,  of  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  But  the 
probability  of  the  case  is,  that  his 
escape  was  connived  at,  if  not  actu- 
ally suggested,  by  Government.  Es- 
cape from  a  French  jail  is,  like  every 
thing  French,  a  melodramatic  affair, 
and  the  turnkeys  are  all  heroes  of 
romance.  But  English,  and  even 
Irish,  jailers  are  made  of  sterner 
stuff;  and  if  it  were  their  will  to  have 
held  him  fast,  no  dexterity  of  his 
could  have  opened  his  prison  gates. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  public  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  this  foolish  man's 
heart  in  contempt  for  his  head ;  he 
was  considered  as  an  enthusiast,  and 
as  such,  there  tvas  no  wish  to  mingle 
his  blood  with  that  of  the  wilful  con- 
spirators. He  was  never  pursued. 
After  a  slight  investigation,  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped.  And  at  the  close 
of  an  exile  in  America,  he  made  his 
submission,  received  the  King's  par- 
don, was  suffered  to  return  and  re- 
sume his  property,  and  left  to  medi- 
tate thenceforth,  on  the  difference 
between  the  mercy  of  a  King,  and 
the  massacres  of  Republicanism.  He 
is  now  old,  or  dead  ;  in  either  case, 
he  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  forgotten. 
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"  KNOWLEDGE,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
"  is  POWER  :"  he  has  not  said  it  is 
either  wisdom  or  virtue.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  requiring 
information  to  the  middling  and 
working  classes,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  additions  to  their  political  im- 
portance ;  but  in  itself,  it  is  not  only 
no  safeguard  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  error  amongst  them,  and  un- 
less duly  guarded,  the  greatest  of 
all  irfflators  to  the  depraved  princi- 
ples of  our  nature.  Like  the  Am- 
reeta  Cup  in  Kehama,  it  is  the  great- 
est of  all  blessings,  or  the  greatest 
of  all  curses,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  it  is  introduced  : 
as  much  as  it  diffuses  the  principles 
of  virtue,  and  the  habits  of  industry, 
amongst  a  simple  and  religious,  does 
it  spread  the  poison  of  infidelity, 
and  the  extravagance  of  passion 
among  a  more  corrupted  commu- 
nity. The  power  of  reading  in  itself 
is  neither  a  blessing  nor  a  curse :  it 
is  merely  an  instrument  of  vast 
power  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  which  may  be  rendered  an  en- 
gine of  the  one  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  which  is  made  of 
it,  and  the  direction  which  it  re- 
ceives. 

It  is  here  that  the  vast,  the  irre- 
trievable, and  fatal  error  of  the  pre- 
sent age  is  to  be  found.  It  consists 
in  the  belief,  which  has  not  only 
been  entertained,  but  acted  upon 
by  a  great  proportion  of  the  wisest 
and  best,  as  well  as  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  reckless  of  the  community, 
that  it  was  sufficient  for  the  poor  if 
you  merely  taught  them  to  read, 
without  any  attention  to  their  pre- 
servation from  the  incalculable  mass 
of  error  and  falsehood  with  which 
the  Press  abounds ;  or  any  care  to 
instruct  them  in  right  moral  and 
religious  principles ;  and  that  the 
human  mind,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
choose  the  safest  and  most  improv- 
ing information,  just  as  an  animal 
would  select  out  of  a  field  the  sweet- 
est and  most  nutritious  aliment. 


The  error  was  natural :  it  was  even 
praiseworthy:  it  arose  from  many 
of  the  most  amiable  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  was  to  be  found  in  the 
most  estimable  and  delightful  men. 
But  it  was  an  error  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  it  betrayed  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  practical  working  of 
the  human  mind,  and  it  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  Experience,  dear 
bought  woful  experience,  has  now 
proved  its  futility;  and  demonstra- 
ted that  in  measures  intended  to 
act  generally  upon  society,  not  less 
than  in  those  destined  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  individual,  we 
must  equally  calculate  upon  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  our  natural  de- 
pravity, and  guard  against  know- 
ledge becoming  the  inlet  for  the  ad- 
mission of  evil,  not  less  scrupulously 
than  prepare  it  for  being  the  channel 
for  the  introduction  of  good. 

The  reason  of  this  necessity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  which  is  an- 
nounced to  us  in  the  earliest  works- 
of  Revelation,  which  was  coeval 
with  the  birth  of  man,  and  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  continue  as  long 
as  he.  exists,  viz.  the  corrupt  and 
wayward  tendency  of  bis  nature, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
most  strenuous  efforts,  to  counteract 
the  disposition  to  evil,  which  seems 
to  be  as  natural  to  him  as  for  the 
sparks  to  fly  upward.  We  are  not 
now  going  to  enter  into  any  theolo- 
gical argument:  we  are  no  advo- 
cates for  the  extreme  of  Calvinistic 
Divinity;  we  merely  mention  a  fact, 
upon  which  all  who  know  the  hu- 
man heart,  in  all  ages  have  been 
agreed,  and  without  a  constant  re- 
collection of  which  all  our  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  the  species 
will  be  worse  than  nugatory.  This 
fact  is  the  rapid  and  instantaneous 
propagation  of  vice,  and  the  ex- 
tremely slow  and  tardy  progress  of 
virtue — the  facility  with  which  the 
most  profligate  and  corrupting  ideas 
can  be  diffused,  and  the  tardy  pro- 
gress of  all  the  attempts  to  counter- 
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act  their  influence.  This  doctrine 
is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Philosophers, 
Moralists,  and  Sages  of  every  age 
and  country  in  the  world  ;  in  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato,  in  Cicero  and  Aris- 
totle ;  in  the  dreams  of  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Enigmas  of  the  Talmud,  in 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the 
Maxims  of  Confucius.  When  the 
rival  Goddesses  of  Pleasure  and 
Virtue,  in  the  beautiful  Grecian  Fa- 
ble, stood  before  the  infant  Hercu- 
les, the  one  was  clothed  in  the  garb 
and  arrayed  in  the  colour  likely  to 
captivate  a  youthful  fancy ;  but  the 
other  was  severe  and  forbidding  in 
aspect,  and  terrified  the  beholder 
by  the  awful  severity  of  her  brow ; 
and  the  emblems  will  continue  to 
the  end  of  time  to  distinguish  the 
Siren,  whose  bewitching  smiles 
tempt  to  the  path  of  perdition,  and 
the  sober  matron  who  guards  the 
narrow  way,  which  leads  in  the  end 
to  temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 

"  The  corrupt  nature  of  man," 
says  Archbishop  Tillotson/'is  a  rank 
soil  to  which  vice  takes  easily,  and 
wherein  it  thrives  apace.  The  mind 
of  man  hath  need  to  be  prepared 
for  piety  and  virtue ;  it  must  be  cul- 
tivated to  that  end,  and  ordered  with 
great  care  and  pains  ;  but  vices  are 
weeds  that  grow  wild  and  spring  up 
of  themselves.  They  are  in  some 
sort  natural  to  the  soil,  and  there- 
fore they  need  not  be  planted  or 
watered;  'tis  sufficient  if  they  be 
neglected  and  let  alone.  So  that 
vice  having  this  advantage  from  our 
nature,  it  is  no  wonder  if  occasion 
^and  tsmptation  easily  call  it  forth. 
Our  corrupt  hearts,  when  they  are 
once  set  in  motion,  are  like  the 
raging  sea,  to  which  we  can  set  no 
bounds,  nor  say,  '  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come  and  no  farther.'  Sin  is 
very  cunning  and  deceitful,  and  does 
strangely  gain  upon  men;,  when  once 
they  give  way  to  it.  It  is  of  a  very 
bewitching  nature,  and  hath  strange 
arts  of  address  and  insinuation.  For 
sin  is  very  teeming  and  fruitful,  and 
though  it  hath  no  blessing  annexed 
to  it,  yet  it  does  strangely  increase 
and  multiply.  As  there  is  a  con- 
nexion of  one  virtue  with  another, 
so  vices  are  linked  together,  and  one 


sin  draws  many  after  it.  When  the 
Devil  tempts  a  man  to  commit  any 
wickedness,  he  does,  as  it  were,  lay 
a  long  train  of  sins,  and  if  the  first 
temptation  take,  they  give  fire  to 
another."  *  If  any  of  our  readers 
feel  that  these  principles  are  not 
applicable  to  themselves,  we  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  condition, 
and  sincerely  hope  it  will  long  con- 
tinue so :  we  can  only  say,  that  is 
not  the  case  with  ourselves,  nor  any 
class  of  men,  in  any  climate,  rank, 
or  age  of  the  world  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted. 

Observe  the  precautions  which 
the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries has  proved  to  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  youth,  from  the 
contamination  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  exposed  by  the  cor- 
ruptions or  errors  of  knowledge. 
How  carefully  are  the  minds  of  the 
young  preserved  from  the  mass  of  in- 
fidelity, profligacy,  and  vice,  with 
which  the  press  abounds;  how  guard- 
ed is  the  selection  of  authors  put 
into  their  hands ;  how  great  the  ef- 
forts made  to  save  them  from  the 
evident  and  easy  irruption  of  false- 
hood, and  prepare  them  by  laborious 
efforts,  and  the  study  of  the  great 
authors  of  our  own  or  other  coun- 
tries, for  the  duties,  the  trials,  and 
the  temptations  of  the  world !  Would 
any  one  expect  that  by  simply  teach- 
ing the  young  to  read,  and  immedi- 
ately allowing  them  to  devour  every 
thing,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
which  came  in  their  way,  they  would 
either  extend  their  knowledge,  im- 
prove their  habits,  or  fortify  their 
minds  ?  Is  any  thing  more  certain, 
than  that  by  such  conduct  the  minds 
of  the  great  majority  of  men  would 
be  depraved  instead  of  being  im- 
proved, inflamed  instead  of  being 
calmed;  that  they  would  choose  not 
that  which  was  most  useful,  but 
most  agreeable ;  not  that  which  pro- 
mised ultimatebenefit,but that  which 
was  attended  with  immediate  amuse- 
ment; not  that  which  strengthened 
the  understanding,  but  that  which 
excited  the  passions  ?  It  is  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  this  truth,  which 
in  all  ages  and  countries  has  render- 
ed it  indispensably  necessary  to  place 
the  education  of  the  young  under 
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the  immediate  and  special  control  of 
the  ministers  of  religion,  to  watch 
with  anxious  care  over  everything 
which  they  received, and  by  the  most 
sedulous  attention  prevent  that  rapid 
and  fatal  inhaling  of  vice,  to  which 
the  extension  of  knowledge  from  the 
inherent  propensity  to  evil  would 
otherwise  infallibly  lead. 

The  neglect  of  this  obvious  and 
familiar  truth,  has  been  the  remote, 
but  certain  and  prolific  source,  of  the 
gradual,  but  certain  and  approaching 
ruin  of  the  British  empire.  The  ad- 
vocates for  popular  education  were 
universally  deluded  by  the  idea,  that 
to  reform  the  world,  to  check  the 
progress  of  vice,  purify  the  admini- 
stration of  government,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  educate  the  people ;  to 
give  them  the  means  of  reading,  and 
nothing  more,  and  to  bring  know- 
ledge to  their  doors  by  the  publica- 
tion of  cheap  editions  of  many  works, 
containing  useful  and  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  idea  was  plausible  ;  it 
pervaded  many  of  the  best  of  the 
community  ;  it  was  founded  on  a 
benevolent  view  of  human  nature ; 
but  it  argued  a  lamentable  want  of 
practical  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind, and,  above  all,  a  total  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion.  What  has 
been  the  result  ?  Exactly  that  which 
any  of  our  great  divines,  judging 
from  principle,  would  have  prophe- 
sied ;  what  any  practical  man,  judg- 
ing from  experience,  would  have 
anticipated;  but  what  the  Whigs, 
judging  from  theory,  never  dreamt 
of;  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind  have 
rushed  in  tumultuous  crowds  to 
every  thing  that  was  exciting,  in- 
toxicating, and  vicious,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  every  thing  that  was  ele- 
vating, useful,  and  ennobling;  that 
they  have  neglected  philosophy  to 
devour  novels,  laid  aside  history  to 
dream  over  romances,  abandoned 
science  to  feed  themselves  with  jour- 
nals, forgot  the  Bible  to  read  Car- 
lile. 

That  this  has  been  the  practical 
result  of  the  heedless  and  irre- 
ligious education  of  the  people, 
must,  we  fear,  be  conceded  even  by 
the  warmest  advocates  of  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  to  the  lower  or- 
ders. Without  the  explanation  in- 
deed of  thisgreat  and  general  cause — 
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without  taking  into  consideration  the 
prodigious  influence  of  this  new  ele- 
ment, which  has  now  for  the  iiret 
time  been  let  loose  in  human  affairs, 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  demoralization  of  the 
lower  orders  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  extent  to  which  licen- 
tiousness and  profligacy  in  that  class, 
now  press  not  only  against  the  bar- 
riers of  government,  but  the  re- 
straints of  religion,  the  precepts  of 
virtue,  and  even  the  ordinary  deco- 
rum of  society.  Unhappily  too,  and 
this  is  a  most  characteristic  circum- 
stance, these  symptoms  of  corrup- 
tion have  become  most  apparent  in 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  state.  For- 
merly, the  progress  of  evil  was  from 
the  higher  to  the  inferior  ranks  of 
society ;  vice  began  to  overflow  first 
in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the 
state,  among  those  whom  wealth  had 
corrupted,  and  idleness  unnerved, 
and  it  spread  to  the  inferior  classes 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  influence 
or  example  of  their  superiors.  Now, 
the  case  is  reversed.  The  most  de- 
praved class  of  society,  beyond  all 
question,  at  least  in  the  great  towns, 
ia  the  lowest ;  the  corruptions  of 
rank  and  opulence  have  been  fairly 
outdone  by  those  of  penury  and  dis- 
content; entering  by  the  gates  opened 
by  the  schoolmaster,  degeneracy  has 
intrenched  himself  in  the  dense  po- 
pulation of  the  great  towns,  from 
whence  as  to  many  centres,  the  le- 

Rrosy  is  rapidly  overspreading  the 
md.  How  is  this  deplorable  fact, 
so  opposite  to  what  a  priori  was 
expected,  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Sim- 
ply in  the  multitude  of  inlets  which 
the  power  of  reading  and  the  press 
have  opened  into  the  human  mind, 
when  totally  unprepared  for  the  trial, 
and  the  instantaneous  rush  which 
every  species  of  corrupting  and  dis- 
organizing composition  has  made  to 
occupy  the  space  thus  for  the  first 
time  laid  open,  to  the  general  ex- 
clusion of  the  more  distasteful  ha- 
bits of  real  utility.  In  the  general 
deluge,  every  thing  calculated  to 
elevate,  purify,  or  improve  human 
nature,  has,  among  the  lower  orders 
in  our  great  cities  at  least,  been 
overwhelmed ;  knowledge  has  given 
place  to  fiction;  information  to  abuse; 
religion  to  infidelity ;  Newton  to  the 
Republican ;  Bacon  to  the  Satirist ; 
the  Bible  to  the  Black  Dwarf. 
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The  effect  would  be  exactly  the 
same  upon  the  higher  orders,  if  they 
were  to  be  exposed  without  the  in- 
fluence and  preparation  of  previous 
and  long  continued  education,  to  the 
action  of  the  same  causes,  and  the 
sedulous  care  taken  at  the  great  se- 
minaries of  education,  to  impress 
them  with  religious  truths.  If  the 
rich  and  affluent  were  taught  to  read, 
and  instantly  turned  adrift  into  the 
world,  and  the  corruptions  of  great 
cities,  sent  to  London,  or  Paris,  or 
Naples,  without  any  farther  prepara- 
tion, or  the  influence  of  any  severer 
habits,  the  result  would  be  the  same, 
though  the  process  of  corruption 
would  be  somewhat  different.  They 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  read 
republican  or  democratic  journals, 
but  they  would  devour  trash  not  one 
whit  less  demoralizing.  The  profli- 
gate and  licentious  novels  of  France 
and  Italy,  Faublas,  Laclos,  Jauin,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  not  to  mention  still 
more  infamous  productions,  would 
be  their  instantaneous  and  constant 
food.  What  protects  the  higher  ranks, 
and  most  persons  of  real  education 
from  such  an  inundation,  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  habits,  and  the  purify- 
ing of  the  taste,  during  the  ten  years 
of  school  and  college  education,  in 
the  study  of  the  great  writers  of  our 
own  country,  and  still  more  of  the 
classical  times,  and,  above  all,  the 
constant  efforts  -made  to  impress 
them  with  religious  feelings.  In  the 
course  of  these  precious  years,  the 
grandeur,  the  heroism,  and  magnani- 
mity of  Greek  and  Roman  thought, 
is  poured  into  the  mind  ;  a  taste  is 
formed  for  the  corresponding  and 
equally  ennobling  writers  of  our  own 
country,  and  of  the  continental  states ; 
and  before  a  young  man  is  turned 
adrift  into  the  world,  exposed  to  its 
temptations,  and  assailed  by  its  so- 
phisms, he  is  in  general  tolerably 
guarded  against  the  poison  lurking 
in  the  inferior  strata  of  the  press,  by 
the  taste  and  the  habits  formed  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  greatest  works 
of  human  intellect.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  every  day  see  how  many 
of  them  are  swept  away  by  the  tor- 
rent ;  how  frequently  they  turn  their 
knowledge  iuto  poison,  and  their 
taste  into  corruption  ;  and  if  so,  can 
we  wonder  if  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  lower  orders,  who  never  have 
received  such  safeguards,  and  are 
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debarred  by  their  poverty  from  ever 
obtaining  it,  are  carried  down  the 
stream,  and  use  the  power  they  have 
acquired  only  to  promote  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  heart? 

The  language  we  have  used  is 
strong,  but  it  does  not  appear,  on  re- 
flection, stronger  than  the  subject 
calls  for  and  requires.  Whoever  will 
make  the  lower  and  more  popular 
parts  of  the  press  as  much  a  subject 
of  study  as  we  have  done,  and  at- 
tend, as  we  have,  to  the  language 
which  is  received  with  most  ap- 
plause at  public  meetings,  cannot, 
we  are  persuaded,  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  or  express  their  opinion 
in  less  energetic  language.  The  mass 
of  infidelity,  ribaldry  and  abuse;  of 
indecency,  vituperation,  and  slan- 
der ;  of  treason,  anarchy,  and  licen- 
tiousness, with  which  the  inferior 
stages  of  the  press  now  abound,  and 
which  is  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
people,  would  be  deemed  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  the  subject  of  daily 
and  painful  observation  to  every  one 
who  observes  the  signs  of  the  times. 
And  the  lower  journalists  are  per- 
fectly right  when  they  say,  that  they 
are  not  the  authors  of  this  porten- 
tous state  of  things;  that  the  public 
must  have  been  predisposed  to  the 
food,  or  they  would  not  have  swallow- 
ed it  with  such  avidity,  and  that  they 
merely  fall  in  with  a  disposition, 
which  they  find  already  existing 
among  their  readers.  No  doubt,  by 
their  incessant  pandering  to  these 
corrupt  and  vicious  inclinations,  by 
the  vehemence  with  which  they  feed 
the  flame  of  virulence  and  discon- 
tent, and  the  innumerable  falsehoods 
by  which  they  pervert  and  bewilder 
the  minds  of  their  readers,  they  pow- 
erfully increase  and  react  upon  these 
ruinous  desires;  but  the  foundation 
of  them  must  have  previously  exist- 
ed, the  stock  was  to  be  found  in  the 
original  depravity  and  weakness  of 
our  nature.  We  rest  our  objection 
to  the  irreligious  Schoolmaster,  up- 
on the  experienced  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  certainty,  that 
without  due  regulation,  he  will  ad- 
mit more  evil  than  good ;  a  founda- 
tion from  which  it  is  neither  Lord 
Brougham,  nor  all  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors to  the  end  of  the  world,  that 
will  be  able  to  drive  us. 

To  shew  that  these  are  no  pecu- 
liar or  exaggerated  ideas  of  our  own, 
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but  that  they  have  been  forced  upon 
practical  men,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  per- 
ception of  the  evils  with  which  the 
existing  system  is  fraught,  we  shall 
subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  most 
esteemed  of  our  contemporaries, and 
a  few  tables  illustrative  of  its  work- 
ing in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  first  authority  we  shall  refer 
to  on  this  head  is  the  well-known 
author  of  Old  Bailey  Experience. 

"  The  national  schools,"  says  this  ex- 
perienced writer,  "  hare  taught  their 
scholars  immorality,  hence  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  rising  generation.  The  very 
calling  together  so  many  low-born  chil- 
dren daily,  without  some  plan  being  first 
laid  down  for  a  moral  guardianship  over 
them,  justifies  the  assertion,  that  they  are 
taught  immorality,  and  I  will  add  (for  I 
know  it)  crime,  at  these  establishments. 
There  is  nothing  of  a  mental  nature  per- 
formed in  them :  a  hundred  boys  at  one 
time  are  taught  to  bawl  out  Lon — Ion — 
don— don,  London,  with  a  few  more 
words,  which  leads  them  in  the  end  to 
learn  just  enough  of  reading  to  enable 
them  to  peruse  a  twopenny  Life  of  Tur- 
pin,  or  Jonathan  Wild,  proceeding  to  the 
lives  of  the  bandits  in  regular  course, 
when,  with  this,  and  they  hare  taught 
each  other  such  matter  as  they  all  gather 
from  their  honest  and  virtuous  parents, 
their  education  is  completed,  they  being 
fully  qualified  to  figure  on  the  pave  ta 
pickpockets.  It  needed  not  inspiration, 
nor  prophetic  powers,  to  see  that  the 
Lancasterian  schools  must  necessarily  be- 
come participes  criminis  in  disorganizing 
the  relations  of  society,  the  very  locale  of 
the  plan  does  it." 

Again — 

"  From  the  national  schools,  I  never 
yet  met  with  a  lad  who  had  the  least 
notion  of  any  self-exercise  of  the  mind. 
A  good  and  rigid  system  of  moral  educa- 
tion is  the  more  needed  for  the  children 
of  the  poor,  as  the  habits  of  their  parents 
are  generally  opposed  to  good  example. 
At  an  early  age  they  are  carried  to  a 
public-house,  filled  with  low  company  ; 
swearing  and  drunkenness  is  always  be- 
fore them  ;  no  habits  of  frugality  are 
taught  them ;  and  when  money  is  obtained, 
luxuries  and  drink  swallow  up  all  in  one 
day,  reckless  of  to-morrow.  Often  with- 
out any  home  but  the  tap-room,  or,  if  a 
home,  no  fire  or  parent  to  share  it  with 
them  tilt  the  middle  of  the  night,  who, 


returning  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  only 
iiirir:i-,cs  tlieir  misery,  and  further  viti- 
ates thi-ir  morals.  Such  is  tin-  condition 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  national  school  boys. 
Poverty  compels  the  labourer  to  perform 
that  duty  which  is  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  whole  nation.  Poverty, 
therefore,  is  not  the  evil,  but  indigence 
and  debasement  which  leads  to  crime. 
In  the  Lancasterian  schools  not  the  slight- 
est effort  is  made  to  excite,  or  exercise 
the  mind ;  not  one  moral  axiom  is  incul- 
cated ;  no  precepts  of  principle  are  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  ;  all  is  mere  rote 
and  mechanism  ;  their  scholars  offer  to 
the  world  the  most  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  tyros  in  crime  ever  seen  or  heard 
ofin  the'history  of  it."0 

The  next  witness,  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, is  from  the  Dorset  County  Chro- 
nicle of  December  12,  1833. 

"  For  some  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  its  kindred 
journals,  inculcated  little  other  doctrine 
than  the  benefit  of  farming  upon  a  large 
scale — the  benefit  of  educating  upon  a 
large  scale — fhe  benefit  of  legislating  for 
the  poor  upon  comprehensive  principles, 
and  such  stuff.  This  doctrine  has  un- 
fortunately been  too  successful.  Cottages 
and  farm  houses  have  been  desolated,  in 
order  to  give  full  sweep  to  the  influence 
of  capital.  Children  have  been  gathered 
into  schools  as  capacious  and  almost  as 
densely  crowded  as  criminal  prisons,  there 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  possibly,  but  certainly  much  of 
the  morals  of  the  gaol.  Beer-shops  have 
been  opened  tinder  every  hedge,  lest  acci- 
dent and  locality  should  interrupt  the 
easy  course  of  vice  ;  and  the  working  of 
the  whole  system  is  found  to  be  a  miser- 
able degradation  of  the  state,  and  a  more 
melancholy  depravation  of  the  morals  of 
the  labouring  class.  In  every  sense  of 
the  word,  man  has  decayed  as  wealth  has 
accumulated.  All  this  ought  to  have 
been  foreseen.  There  is,  in  form,  but 
one  education  which  can  fit  a  man  in  the 
humble  ranks  of  life  for  the  industrious 
and  contented  discharge  of  all  his  duties, 
and  that  is — domestic  education.  It  has 
been  said,  and  wisely  said,  that  children 
are  the  worst  possible  company  for  each 
other.  We,  however,  could  suggest,  we 
think,  a  worse  accumulation,  and  that  is 
— the  exclusive  society  of  adult*,  more 
particularly  of  male  adults,  unrefined  by 
higlr — we  will  say  by  very  high — intel- 
lectual discipline.  The  great  Author  of 
our  being,  who  has  adapted  all  things 
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with  consummate  wisdom,  appoints  that 
no  such  separation  shall  exist  in  the  great 
mass  of  mankind — appoints  that  parents 
and  children  shall  live  in  constant  asso- 
ciation, presenting  a  reciprocal  censorship 
upon  the  morals  of  both  ;  for,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  such  censorship  is  wanted 
only  for  the  child,  or  that,  in  domestic 
life,  it  is  exercised  only  by  the  parent. 
Whoever  considers  the  subject  will  see 
that  the  presence  of  a  child  is  the  best 
possible  monitor  for  the  conduct  of  a  pa- 
rent— a  better  monitor  even  than  the 
presence  of  a  parent  is  for  the  conduct  of 
a  child.  This  has  particular  reference  to 
what  is  commonly  understood  to  be  purity 
of  morals  and  conversation.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  constant  re- 
membrance of  the  duties  of  energy  and 
assiduity  presented  by  the  company  of  a 
dependent  offspring.  '  I  was,'  said  the 
late  Lord  Erskine,  '  constitutionally  an 
indolent  and  bashful  man  ;  but  when  I 
put  on  my  gown,  I  habituated  myself  to 
think  that  my  little  children  were  pluck- 
ing at  the  skirts  ;  and  this  taught  me  to 
overcome  the  love  of  ease  and  the  fears  to 
which  a  diffident  man  is  subject. '  There 
is  nothing  like  domestic  life  to  sharpen 
industry  ;  otherwise,  indeed,  the  human 
race  would  become  extinct,  for  the  men 
without  families  would  soon  starve  those 
encumbered  with  a  wife  and  children. 
Now  the  system  of  the  philosophers  and 
economists  has  been,  if  we  may  coin  a 
word,  to  undomesticate  the  labouring 
classes.  The  parents  are  hurried  to  the 
field,  or  to  the  mill,  in  droves  like  cattle 
— the  children  driven  to  the  factory  or  to 
the  Lancasterian  school,  there  to  learn  all 
that  is  bad  in  morals,  with  little  that  can 
be  even  for  their  temporal  benefit — '  to 
engender  by  compression,'  as  Mr  Burke 
has  said,  'the  gaol-fever  of  the  mind.' 
In  the  evening,  the  adults,  male  and  fe- 
male, retire  to  the  beer-shop,  leaving  the 
children,  if  so  early  let  loose,  still  to  their 
own  fatally  exclusive  society.  This  is  to 
reverse  the  natural  social  state — to  '  put 
asunder '  those  whom  the  Creator  has,  for 
the  wisest  purposes,  united  in  domestic 
association.  A  recurrence  to  the  Cottage 
System,  which  we  are  delighted  to  sec 
becoming  fashionable,  will,  as  far  as  it 
shall  proceed,  do  much  ;  but  even  to  give 
the  recurrence  to  the  Cottage  System  fair 

play,  A  GREAT  CHANGE  MUST  BE  MADE  IN 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION.  It  is  notorious 

that  the  gigantic  schools  provided  for  the 
humbler  classes  have  done  nothing  but 
EVIL." 


Another  vigorous  intelligent  pro- 
vincial paper,  the  Bath  Herald, 
makes  the  following  observations:  — * 

"  The  system  of  education,  without  in- 
dustry and  without  labour,  has  assuredly 
been  tried  long  enough,  and  we  would 
fearlessly  appeal  to  the  honest  observer 
whether  it  has  not  completely  failed — 
whether  the  criminal  courts  will  not  de- 
monstrate that  crime  has  extended  in  a 
fearful  degree  to  that  portion  of  society  in 
which  the  want  of  knowledge  cannot  be 
adduced  as  the  originof  the  evil — whether, 
after  the  multiplication  of  schools  and  the 
myriads  of  tracts  which  have  been  disse- 
minated, we  have  not,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, three  millions  of  paupers,  beggars, 
thieves,  and  prostitutes,  to  attest  the  failure 
of  this  national  scheme,  however  plausible 
and  however  well-intentioned — whether 
we  have  not  frightful  instances  of  the  un-» 
feeling  indifference  of  our  educated  chil- 
dren to  any  moral  responsibility,  even  in 
that  moment  of  awful  import,  when  the 
terror  of  approaching  judgment  ought  to 
be  supposed  to  affect  the  most  hardened 
insensibility — whether,  even  according  to 
the  admission  of  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  education,  irreligion  and  infi- 
delity have  not  recently  spread  their  con* 
tagion  so  widely  as  to  make  "them  shud- 
der at  the  results  of  their  own  intended 
benefit — whether,  until  the  present  day, 
they  had  ever  heard,  in  this  country,  of 
two  men  professing,  in  an  open  court  of 
justice,  their  utter  disbelief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity — whether  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  disciples  of  Hetherington, 
Carlile,  and  Robert  Taylor,  are  not  the 
actual  eldves  of  National  Schools — and, 
finally,  whether,  in  the  present  temper 
and  demoralized  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  the  doctrines  of  these  men  are 
not  fatally  working  into  the  very  vitals  of 
Christianity  ? 

"  For  ourselves,  we  can  positively  as- 
sert that,  attending  punctually  as  report- 
ers at  public  meetings,  we  have,  of  late 
years,  not  been  present  at  one,  connected 
with  sacred  subjects,  at' which  this  spread 
of  infidelity  has  not  been  at  once  the  sub- 
ject of  reproach,  lamentation,  and  dismay. 
And,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  among 
what  classes  do  these  infamous  publica- 
tions find  a  vent  and  a  circulation  ?  Is  it 
among  the  higher  or  the  middling  classes  ? 
We  answer  unhesitatingly — No — It  is 
among  the  poorer  and  the  working  classes, 
to  whose  worst  passions  and  feelings  they 
are  especially  addressed.  And  where  have 
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tin'-.-  claw*  attained  the  rap.-iliility  of 
reading  tliem  ?  Has  il  hreii  at  schools 
\vlicn-  e.liiiMtiini  has  been  PAID  FOR  ?  \Villi 
equal  promptness  and  certainty  we  an- 
swer— No!  These  class™  having  the  facili- 
ties of  gratuitous  education,  not  merely 
held  out  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children,  but  invitingly  and  pressingly 
urged  upon  them,  would  be  acting  con- 
trary to  the  influence  of  their  own  neces- 
sities— the  hourly  claims  for  their  utmost 
earnings,  if  they  paid  for  that  which  was 
offered  gratis  !  Let  any  man  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  meetings  held  by  Car- 
lile  or  Robert  Taylor,  as  described  in  the 
public  prints,  and  will  he  find  that  their 
audiences  have  ever  been  made  up  of  any 
but  the  poorest  and  most  desperate  cha- 
racters in  the  mass,  with  the  few  excep- 
tions of  some  half  dozen  persons  who  have 
perhaps  attended  from  curiosity,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  combating  their  doc- 
trines ? 

"  We  come  now  to  the  results  of  this 
gratuitous  education  upon  SGCIETV,  and 
here  we  are  actually  overwhelmed  with 
the  appalling  mass  of  deep-dyed  crime, 
ferocious  outrage,  and  violation  of  pro- 
perty, open  disregard  of  the  laws,  and 
black  ingratitude  towards  those  who  are 
using  gradually  every  means  in  their 
power  and  under  Providence  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  hold  out  profitable  advantage  to  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct.  And  here  we 
may  be  allowed  to  ask,  as  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  do  before,  when  in- 
vestigating the  causes  of  the  present  de- 
moralization, at  what  period  within  the 
memory  of  man,  the  poor  labourer  was 
ever  better  off,  either  as  regarded  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  or  the  succour  of  the  wealthy  in  the 
hour  of  need  ?  Low  as  the  present  rate  of 
wages  may  be,  and  is,  we  confess,  in  some 
poor  agricultural  districts — we  answer, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  most  competent 
and  experienced — NEVER.  The  propor- 
tion of  wages  to  the  prices  of  food,  firing, 
and  clothing,  was  never  more  in  the  la- 
bourer's favour  than  at  the  present  day. — 
Wheaten  bread  .j'.d.  the  quartern  loaf, 
bacon  4id.  per  lb.,  malt  6s.  6J.  ]>er 
bushel,  women's  apparel  300  per  cent 
lower  than  some  few  years  since,  and 
men's  at  an  immense  reduction^to  say 
nothing  of  the  countless  charities  which 
have  started  up  in  every  district  for  the 
relief  of  want  under  every  exigency  of 
childbed,  severe  weather,  and  innumer- 
able other  casualties.  And  how  are  these 
boons  met  ?  We  will  tell  the  reader — by 
lawless  combinations  in  every  direction 
against  their  employers  and  benefactors — 
by  incendiarisms,  by  flying  in  the  Tery 


fare  of  that  Providence  who  supplies  thrm 
\\-illilonl  al  an  easier  r.ite  th;m  even  ti.rir 
grcat-guiinlfitthrrs  ran  remember,  and  by 
even  rejecting  tlie  very  inraiis  of  urowinj; 
their  own  subsistence  on  land  offered 
gratuitously,  (as  in  some  parish  in  Sussex 
a  short  time  ago,)  because  they  did  nut 
choose  to  undergo  the  labour  of  preparing 
the  ground  !  And  can  any  man  stiind  up 
and  pretend  that  the  major  part  of  these 
people  cannot  read  and  have  not  been  edu- 
cated  at  gratuitous  schools  ?  Some  one  /...••/ 
do  so — but  he  will  obtain  but  little  belief, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  those  are 
mostly  members  of  organized  societies,  as 
regularly  provided  with  rules  and  enact- 
ments as  the  National  Schools  thetnsclre* 
—  and  far  better  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  Carlile,  Robt.  Taylor,  and 
the  '  Journeyman  Bootmaker,'  than  with 
their  moral  and  religious  obligations. 

"  The  last  branch  regards  their  duties 
to  themselves ;  and  here  we  would  ask 
whether  riotous  excess  and  sensual  de- 
bauchery, iii  both  sexes,  were  ever,  in  the 
memory  of  mnn,  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
as  at  the  present  day  ?  Whether  the  '  Gin 
Palaces'  of  London,  Birmingham,  arid 
Manchester  do  not  speak  volumes  for  the 
truth  of  our  reproaches  against  the  pre- 
sent system  of  National  Education?  Whe- 
ther the  dishonesty  in  situations  where 
servants  have  every  want  supplied  to 
them,  without  any  care  or  forethought 
on  their  part,  does  not  tell  against  a  sys- 
tem which  gives  education  without  incul- 
cating the  necessity  and  without  supply- 
ing the  practice  of  labour?  Whether  the 
shameless  and  menacing  applications  for 
parish  relief  do  not  finally  indicate  a  total 
disregard  and  loss  of  nil  those  feelings 
which  distinguish  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious from  the  profligate  and  the  repro- 
bate ?  " 

These  striking  and  emphatic  tes- 
timonies from  many  other  partH  of  the 
country,  to  which,  if  we  had  room, 
a  host  of  others  might  be  added,  may 
be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  perception  of  the  truth  for 
which  we  are  contending,  among 
practical  men  of  all  descriptions. 
But  we  come  now  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing authority  on  the  same  subject, 
that  furnished  by  the  Parliamentary 
Returns,  of  the  progress  of  crime 
during  the  period  that  the  school- 
master has  been  in  operation  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Parliamentary  Return, 
29th  March,  1833,  gives  the  following 
appalling  increase  of  criminal  com- 
mittals in  England  and  Wales, during 
the  last  one-and-twenty  years. 


1834.] 

1812—  6,57(3  1823—12,263 

1813—  7,164  1824—13,698 

1814—  6,390  1825—14,4-37 

1815—  7,818  1826—16,137 

1816—  9,091  18:27—17,924 
1817—13,932  1828—16,564. 
1818—13,567  1829—18,675 
1819—14,254  1830—18,107 
1820—13,710  1831—19,647 
1821—13,115  1832—20,829. 
1822—12,201 

Thus  it  appears  that  crime  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  more  has 
been  done  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  than  in  the  whole  previous 
periods  of  English  history;  and  that 
the  increase  lias  gone  on  at  an  accele- 
rated ratio  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight;  when  the  children  upon  whom 
the  great  experiment  was  made,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  growing 
up  to  manhood,  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  life.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  this  extraordinary  increase  has 
been  owing  to  any  greater  vigilance 
in  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  or  any 
greater  laxity  in  the  committal  of 
prisoners,  for  every  practical  man  in 
England  knows,  that  the  unwilling- 
ness to  give  information  concerning 
offences,  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  from  the  apprehension  of  being 
involved  in  expense ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  convictions  to  committals,  as 
shewn  in  the  same  Parliamentary 
paper,  is  pretty  uniform  through  the 
wholeperiod, being  throughout  about 
two-thirds  of  the  committals. 

In  Scotland  the  same  accurate  data 
do  not  exist  for  an  estimate  of  the 
progress  of  popular  corruption,  be- 
cause Parliamentary  Returns  of  all 
committals  and  convictions  have 
only  recently  been  commenced;  but 
enough  is  to  be  found  to  shew  that 
it  has  been  still  more  rapid.  In  1803, 
the  Lord  Advocate  Hope  stated  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  that  there 
were  more  persons  convicted  in  one 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Manchester,  than 
in  Scotland  in  a  whole  twelvemonth ; 
and  the  experience  of  every  person 
who  recollects  those  days  of  com- 
parative innocence,  must  bear  out 
the  assertion.  It  was  not  unusual 
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for  the  Circuit,  even  at  Glasgow,  to 
have  only  three  or  four  cases  to  dis- 
pose of;  and  within  the  memory  of 
man,  it  met  and  separated,  even  in 
the  great  western  metropolis,  after 
one  case  only,  which  was  that  of 
an  unhappy  young  woman  for  con- 
cealment of  pregnancy.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  progress  of 
crime  has  been  so  rapid,  that  not 
a  Circuit  now  elapses  without  from 
one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  being  brought  to  the 
bar  in  that  city  ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  inferior  judges 
are  equally  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
crease of  their  criminal  labours. 
Four  years  ago,  a  winter  circuit  was, 
from  the  vast  accumulation  of  pri- 
soners, established  at  Glasgow :  but 
already  the  drain  which  it  opened 
has  become  imperceptible,  and  the 
Spring  Circuit  has  its  array  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  criminals  as  be- 
fore. Mr  Alison  has  stated  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Scotch 
Criminal  Law,  that  "  probably  as 
many  prisoners  have  been  tried  in 
Scotland  from  1814  to  1832,  as  from 
the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary in  1532  to  that  time;"  and 
every  one  practically  acquainted  with 
these  matters,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  remark, how  startling  soever, 
is  too  well  founded.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  accumulate  authorities ;  a 
recent  Parliamentary  Return  esta- 
blishes the  fact  beyond  dispute. 

It  appears  from  a  Return,  4th 
March,  1833,  that,  in  1832,  there  were 
committed  for  trial  in  Scotland, 
no  less  than  .  .  2431 

Convicted,  .  .  1577 

Acquitted,  .  .  164 

Liberated  shortly  after  committal,  539 

Now,  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  by  the  Census  of  1833, 
was  .  .  13,894,000* 

The  committals,  19,647 

Population  of  Scotland,     2,365,000 
Its  committals,  2,431 

Thus  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  to  its  committals  as 
14,000  to  19£,  or  as  1  to  700  nearly, 
while  that  of  Scotland  is  to  its  com- 
mittals as  2,350  is  to  2£,  or  as  1  to 


England, 
Wales, 


13,089,000 
805,000 


1 13,894,000 
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040  nearly.  This  of  itself  demon- 
strates how  rapidly  Scotland  within 
the  last  thirty  years  has  gained  on  its 
more  opulent  neighbour  in  this  un- 
enviable distinction.  But,  in  truth, 
this  difference  in  favour  of  Scotland 
is  apparent  only,  not  real ;  for  it  arises 
chiefly  from  the  greater  care  be- 
stowed by  the  committing  magis- 
trates in  Scotland,  who  are  all  pro- 
fessional lawyers,  than  in  England, 
•where  many  of  them  serve  gratui- 
tously, and  are  private  gentlemen. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  proportion  of  crime  to 
the  population  ia  at  high  in  Scotland 
as  England;  an  astounding  and  al- 
most incomprehensible  fact,  consi- 
dering how  large  a  proportion  of 
Caledonia  is  in  a  simple  agricultural 
or  pastoral  state,  where  crime  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  clearly  demon- 
strating that  the  depravity  of  its 
great  towns,  to  make  up  the  average, 
must  be  even  greater  than  in  the 
Great  Babylon  of  the  Southern  Em- 
pire. 

There  is  another  deplorable  fact 
which  illustrates  the  same  change. 
In  London,  the  number  of  public 
houses  is  one  fifty-sixth  of  the  whole 
houses  :  In  Glasgow,  it  appears  from 
MrCleland's  late  invaluable  publica- 
tion, it  is  now  one-twelfth.*  In  Eng- 
land crime  has  more  than  tripled 
during  the  last  twenty  years ;  in 
Scotland,  it  has  during  the  same 
period,  at  an  average,  increased  at 
least  five — in  the  great  towns  probably 
eight  fold.  Whatever  the  School- 
master may  have  done  for  our  ma- 
nufacturing population,  he  has  at 
least  proved  but  a  feeble  safeguard 
against  the  temptations  of  vice  and 
the  passion  for  whisky. 

In  Ireland  the  greatest  possible 
exertions  have  been  made  during  the 
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last  twenty  years,  and  with  the  most 
general  success,  to  educate  the 
people.  Between  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  contending  religions  to  obtain 
proselytes,  and  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  the  clergy  and  landholders  of 
both  persuasions,  more  has  been 
done  during  that  time  to  teach  the 
poor  to  read  than  in  any  former  pe- 
riod of  Irish  history.  Arthur  Young 
and  Mr  Wakefield  long  ago  observed 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  Irish  was 
by  no  means  the  greatest  evil,  for 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  could 
read ;  but  that  they  were  almost 
totally  destitute  of  any  books  that 
could  do  them  good,  and  that  the 
ad  ventures  of  Moll  Flanders,  or  some 
such  edifying  history  of  a  prostitute 
or  robber,  was  generally  the  only  in- 
tellectual  food  which  they  received. 
Since  that  time  the  efforts  made  to 
educate  the  Irish  have  been  uninter- 
rupted and  incessant;  and  so  far 
have  they  penetrated,  that  Mr  Weld 
tells  us,  in  his  interesting  account  of 
Killarney,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  little  schools  in  the  wilds  of 
Kerry,  in  which  the  fern  forms  the 
roof,  and  the  rocks  the  seats  and  table 
of  the  humble  establishment,  a  fact 
which  the  author  himself  witnessed 
in  that  county  twenty  years  ago. 
How  have  these  prodigious  efforts 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  been 
rewarded  by  their  results  upon  the 
moral  and  political  condition  of  the 
people  ?  We  will  not  appeal  to  the 
Coercion  Act ;  we  will  not  appeal  to 
the  admission  in  the  late  ministerial 
pamphlet,  that  "  the  only  question 
was,  whether  the  whole  of  Ireland 
was  to  relapse  into  the  sanguinary 
barbarism  or  Abyssinia  ;"f  we  would 
only  request  our  readers  to  cast  their 
eyes  on  the  stupendous  catalogue 
quoted  below,  {  taken  from  the  Par- 


•Cleland's  Stat  Tables  of  Glasgow,  p.  72. 
t  Reform  and  Reformed  Parliament,  p.  6. 
f  Crimes  in  Ireland. 
Years— 18S1. 


Murder, 
Robbery, 
Burglary, 
Burning  houses, 
Houghing  cattle, 
Ribbon  assaults, 
Riot, 


210 
1,478 
534 
466 
293 
885 
149 


1832. 

248 

1,172 

844 

571 

295 

1,080 

201 


Carried  forward, 


4015 


4411 
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liamentary  Return,  1 4th  March,  1 833, 
from  which  they  will  see  that  the 
sum -total  of  crimes  in  Ireland  is 
about  15,000  in  a  year,  of  which,  in 
the  year  1832,  no  less  than  248  were 
murders,  1,172  robberies,  attacks  on 
houses  1,675,  burning  houses  571, 
burglaries  844,  rapes  212. 

Now,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  Ireland, 
so  far  as  the  power  of  reading  goes, 
is  not  a  highly  educated  country. 
Whether  they  read  any  thing  which 
will  do  them  any  good  is  a  totally 
different  question.  Perhaps  most  of 
our  readers  may  think  that  they  read 
rather  more  of  agitating  speeches 
and  inflammatory  addresses  than 
either  their  Bible  or  Prayer-book, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  so  far  as  mere  education  goes, 
they  have  made  unparalleled  strides 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  such  as 
never  was  witnessed  in  Ireland,  or 
perhaps  in  any  country  before.  Now, 
in  order  to  perceive  the  proportion 
which  the  offences  of  Ireland  bear  to 
Great  Britain,  we  must  recollect  that, 
by  the  late  census,  its  population  in 
1831,  was  7,784,000;*  and  that  the 
Table  given  below  is,  not  of  the 
criminals  ,\)\itt\ie  offences  intheEme- 
rald  Isle.  Now,  as  most  of  the  Irish 
crimes  are  committed  in  large  bodies 
or  gangs,  it  is  certainly  no  exagge- 
ration to  say,  that  if  there  were 
18,753  crimes  committed  in  Ireland 


in  1832,  there  were  at  least  double 
that  number,  or  27,506  criminals  en- 
gaged in  their  perpetration.  Proba- 
bly there  were  a  great  many  more ; 
but  as  we  wish  rather  to  be  within 
than  without  the  mark,  let  us  take  it 
at  that  number. 

It   results  from   this,  that  there 
were  in  Ireland  in  1832 
At  least      .     27,506  criminals. 
Population,  7,784,000. 

Which  gives  a  proportion  of 
7,984  to  27£,  or  290  to  I  nearly.  It 
is  true  the  Irish  return  is  of  crimes 
perpetrated,  not  persons  committed, 
like  the  English  and  Scotch;  but 
when  it  is  recollected  what  vast 
numbers  of  persons  are  generally 
engaged  in  offences  in  that  country, 
it  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  committals,  if  the  police  of 
the  country  had  been  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  apprehension  of  the  crimi- 
nals tolerably  certain,  would  have 
been  at  least  in  the  same  proportion. 

These  facts  are  of  the  utmost,  we 
may  add,  the  most  paramount  impor- 
tance upon  this  subject.  They  prove 
that  crime  is  tripling  in  twenty  years 
in  England,  increasing  at  least  Jive 
fold  during  the  same  period  in  Scot- 
land, and  probably  multiplying  six 
fold  in  the  same  time  in  Ireland. 
This  proportion  is  in  the  highest 
degree  alarming.  Mr  Malthus  has 
long  terrified  the  world  by  his  cele- 


Brought  forward, 

4015 

4411 

Illegal  notice, 

1,798 

2,086 

Rape,                                      - 

200 

212 

Illegal  meeting, 

1,792 

422 

Injury  to  property, 

657 

729 

Stealing  cattle, 

486 

387 

Abduction,         - 

30 

38 

Attacks  on  houses, 

2,296 

1,675 

Serious  assaults, 

121 

161 

Firing  with  intent  to  kill, 

125 

209 

Illegal  oaths, 

981 

171 

Robbery  of  arms, 

678 

186 

Demanding  of  arms, 

135 

24= 

Appearing  in  arms, 

30 

17 

Firing  into  dwellings, 

24 

8 

Waylaying, 

7 

16 

Levelling  ground, 

247 

79 

Turning  up  ground, 

66 

20 

Cutting  and  maiming, 

1 

4, 

Infanticide, 

5 

17 

Compulsory  driving, 

4 

Resistance  to  tithe,  49 

Assaults,           - 

2,981 

2,790 

16,669  13,701 

Parliamentary  Returns,  8th  May,  1833. 
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bratedview  of  the  multiplying  power 
of  population,  and  all  our  philosophers 
have  stood  aghattt  at  the  power  of 
duplication  in  the  hum  in  aperies  in 
twenty-five  years;  but  what  is  tliin 
to  the  triplication  of  crime  in  one 
part  of  the  empire,  and  its  quadru- 
plicationin  another,  in  a  still  shorter 
period  ?  Why,  if  things  continue  at 
this  rate,  we  ehnll  have  crime  going 
on  not  as  the  sr/uare,  but  the  cube; 
in  twenty  years,  the  criminals  will 
be  60,000  annually  in  England,  in 
forty  years  180,000,  in  sixty  years 
.540,000,  in  eighty  years  1,020,000, 
in  a  century  4,860,000,  or  nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  existing  popula- 
tion !  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  a  result  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  social  existence ;  a  system 
fraught  with  such  consequences 
must  in  a  short  time  destroy  itself; 
it  merely  illustrates  the  fearfully 
rapid  progress  which  crime  is  ma- 
king amongst  us  in  an  age  when 
education  has  existed  to  an  unparal- 
leled extent  among  the  people,  and 
greater  charitable  exertions  have 
been  made  for  their  improvement 
and  amelioration  than  in  any  former 
age  of  the  world. 

This  rapid  increase  of  crime  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  augmentation 
either  of  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
the  national  wealth,  or  the  national 
revenue.  From  the  Tables  quoted 
below,*  it  appears  that  since  1812  the 
population  has  increased  somewhat 
more  than  a  half;  that  the  national 
expenditure  has  declined  from  nine- 
ty-four to  fifty  millions,  nearly  a  half 
of  its  former  amount;  that  the  ex- 
ports only  have  risen  from  thirty- 
three  to  sixty  millions,  or  nearly 
doubled;  the  imports  only  increased 
about  a  seventh ;  the  poor's  rates 
increased  about  a  sixth  in  money, 
or  somewhat  less  than  doubled,  if 
estimated  in  grain  ;  whereas  the  cri- 
minals have  more  than  tripled.  The 
increase  of  crime,  therefore,  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  greater  than  the 
augmentation  in  auy  other  particu- 


lar; and  it  has  even  far  outstripped 
t!i<«  rate  of  our  exports,  aided  a«  they 
have  been  by  the  gteain-entrine,  the 
^team-power  looms,  and  the  incalcu- 
lable improvements  of  machinery. 

We  do  not  lay  this  prodigious  in- 
crease in  crime  in  so  short  a  time 
entirely  upon  the  Schoolmaster.  If 
itall  lay  upon  his  shoulders.he  would 
be  crushed  to  the  earth  by  its  weight 
We  are  quite  a  ware  how  many  con- 
curring causes  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  the  deplorable  result:  we 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  tendency 
of  a  long-continued  peace ;  of  the 
vast  increase  of  manufactures,  the 
growth  of  our  large  cities,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  in  producing  the 
general  effect.  But  what  we  take  our 
stand  upon  is  this:  That  experience 
has  now  proved  that  the  mere  edu- 
cation of  the  poorer  classes,  without 
any  care  of  their  religious  principles, 
has  had  no  sensible  effect  in  coun- 
teracting the  influence  of  these  de- 
moralizing circumstances,  or  pre- 
venting, by  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge and  mental  resources,  the 
growth  of  human  depravity.  This 
is  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four;  happy  if 
it  could  be  safely  said  that  the  in- 
fluence of  such  merely  scientific 
education  has  only  been  negative, 
and  that  it  has  not  positively  add- 
ed to  the  sum-total  of  general  wick- 
edness. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  has 
been  the  result.  The  whole  system 
of  the  Educationists  has  been  built 
upon  a  wrong  foundation. 

The  chief  object  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  the  philosophic  set  of  educa- 
tionists has  been  to  extend  the  inttl- 
lectual  powers  and  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  they  have  made 
such  extraordinary  efforts  to  increase 
the  means  of  acquiring  such  infor- 
mation. We  have  had  Labourers'  In- 
stitutes, Mechanics'  Reading- rooms, 
Penny  Magazines,  Penny  Cyclopae- 
dias, Education  Societies,  Lectures 
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31,515,900 
37,820,000 
6,800,000 

16,537,000 
L.  50,056,000 
44,815,000 
60,492,000 
7,000,000 
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on  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy 
made  Easy,  Treatises  on  Political 
Economy,  and  every  sort  of  institu- 
tion and  com  position  set  on  foot,  by 
all  classes  of  Whigs,  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  downwards,  in  order  to 
give  full  developement  to  the  intel- 
lectual powers  and  reasoning  facul- 
ties of  the  lower  orders,  and  enable 
them  all  to  understand  Bacon,  New- 
ton, and  Adam  Smith.  That  these 
efforts  were  philanthropic,  we  admit; 
that  they  were  natural  to  men  of 
studious  and  learned  habits,  who 
judged  of  others  by  themselves,  may 
be  conceded;  but  that  they  were 
founded  upon  a  gross  misconception 
of  human  nature,  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  practically  or  theoretical- 
ly acquainted  with  the  human  mind 
is  evident,  and  that  they  have  total- 
ly failed,  is  now  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute by  the  result. 

Sense  and  imagination  hold  forth 
instant  gratification,  to  which  all  are 
alive,  because  they  are  the  lever  by 
which  nature  intended  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  in  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, should  be  governed.  Thought 
and  intellect  hold  forth  instant  la- 
bour and  difficulty ;  require  years  of 
toil  and  erection;  promise  in  the 
end  a  gratification  intelligible  only 
to  a  most  limited  class  of  men  in  any 
rank  of  life,  because  they  were  ne- 
ver meant  to  guide  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  society.  It  is  utterly  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  intellec- 
tual pleasures,  never  at,  any  time  ca- 
pable of  being  felt  by  more  than  one 
in  ten,  and  attended  in  the  outset 
with  such  distasteful  qualities,  can, 
when  left  to  themselves,  stand  for  a 
moment  in  competition  with  those 
of  sense  or  fancy, — with  licentious 
novels,  demoralizing  poetry,  infidel 
abuse,  levelling  misrepresentation. 
No  doubt,  among  every  thousand  of 
mankind,  there  may  possibly  be 
found  a  hundred  who  will  derive 
pleasure  from  the  discoveries  of 
science,  or  the  pursuits  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  but  unquestionably 
there  will  never  be  found  more  than 
"that  number.  The  remaining  nine- 
tenths  will  be  accessible  only  to  phy- 
sical enjoyments,  or  excitation  of 
the  fancy.  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  lower  orders;  it  pervades  alike 
every  walk  of  life,— the  Peers,  the 
Commons,  the  Church,  the  Bar,  the 
Army.  No  man  ever  found  a  fifth 


part  of  his  acquaintances,  even  in 
the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual 
classes,  who  really  derived  pleasure 
from  the  pursuits  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  would  prefer  them  to  other 
enjoyments,  if  they  could  abandon 
them  without  risk  to  their  profes- 
sional prospects.  We  cannot  expect 
in  ploughmen  or  weavers,  a  degree 
of  intellectual  capacity  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  at  the  Bar  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

A  father  sends  his  son  to  Paris, 
and  those  acquainted  with  the  se- 
ductions and  allurements  of  that 
great  mart  of  profligacy,  warn  him 
of  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed  in  the  midst  of  every  thing 
calculated  to  entrance  the  imagina- 
tion, and  captivate  the  senses.  But 
the  sturdy  old  educationist  replies, 
"  Never  fear  the  gambling-houses, 
he  has  got  Locke  with  him;  never 
fear  the  theatres,  he  has  the  La- 
bourers' Institutes;  never  fear  the 
Palais  Royal,  he  has  the  Penny  Ma- 
gazine; never  fear  the  Danseuses,  he 
can  read  Bacon."  What  should  we 
say  to  a  man  in  private  life  who 
should  speak  and  act  in  this  manner? 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  education- mad 
set  have  done,  when  they  poured  at 
once  and  universally  into  the  minds 
of  the  working- classes  the  means  of 
reading,  not  only  without  any  effort 
to  induce  them  to  select  what  is 
good  in  preference  to  what  is  bad  in 
human  composition,  but  a  complete 
and  careful  abstinence  from  the  only 
antidote  really  capable  of  grappling, 
among  the  multitude,  with  the  al- 
lurements of  passion, — the  influence 
of  Religion. 

If  you  do  not  instruct  the  people, 
say  the  advocates  of  the  Education 
System,  you  leave  them  to  the  un- 
disturbed control  of  their  senses, 
which  require  no  tuition;  you  debar 
them  from  all  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments which  might  counteract  or 
counterbalance  their  influence,  and 
necessarily  subject  them  to  the  go- 
vernment of  their  passions.  The  ar- 
gument is  plausible,  and  has  misled 
many  a  benevolent  and  good  man ; 
but  the  sophism  it  contains  is  obvi- 
ous. It  presupposes  that  the  edu- 
cated are  admitted  only  to  pure  and 
mental  pleasures ;  that  no  corruption 
or  sensual  excitement  can  enter  by 
the  portals  of  the  Press ;  that  at  the  in- 
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tellectual  feast,  nothing  but  whole- 
some and  salutary  viands  are  set 
forth ;  and  that,  if  the  people  only  are 
allowed  to  get  in,  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  both  improved  and  strengthened 
by  the  banquet  Alas!  experience 
has  now  proved,  what  principle 
might  have  from  the  first  anticipa- 
ted, that  the  most  tempting  dishes 
are  the  most  dangerous, — the  most 
salutary  the  least  attractive;  that 
there  is  poison  in  the  cup,  and  that, 
without  the  utmost  care  to  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad,  by  incessantly 
enforcing  the  principles  of  religion, 
nothing  but  disease  and  death  can  fol- 
low the  feast.  It  is  demonstrated  by 
the  result  of  the  experiment,  tried  on 
the  greatest  scale  in  this  country,  that 
Education,  in  an  old  and  complete 
community,  if  not  perpetually  placed 
under  the  safeguard  of  Religion,— 
if  not  attended  with  rigorous  safe- 
guards against  the  intermixture  of 
error,  will  be  perverted  from  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings  to  the  great- 
est of  all  curses;  that  the  Press  will 
become  an  engine  of  vast  power  for 
the  introduction  of  infidelity,  dis- 
content, profligacy,  and  corruption 
among  the  people;  and  that,  under 
the  influence  of  this  mighty  solvent, 
all  the  safeguards  of  religion  and 
virtue  will  speedily  give  way,  and 
one  unbridled  torrent  of  licentious- 
ness overwhelm  the  land. 

The  great  error  of  the  philosophi- 
cal party  on  this  subject,  consists  in 
this,  that  they  supposed  that  what 
they  took  pleasure  in  themselves, 
every  one  else  would  take  pleasure 
in;  and  that  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
Locke  would  prove  as  effectual  a 
counterpoise  to  sensual  allurements 
or  guilty  excitation  in  the  whole  la- 
bouring population,  as  it  did  in  Her* 
schel,  or  Brewster,  or  Babbage,  or 
Whewell,  or  Professor  Forbes,  or 
Ivory,  or  such  gifted  spirits.  They 
saw  every  here  and  there  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  family  among  thp  lower 
orders,  who  lived  in  the  sober  shade 
of  study  and  retirement,  and  were 
most  virtuous  and  exemplary  citi- 
zens; and  they  figured  to  themselves 
a  world  composed  of  persons  of  the 
same  description,  and  saw  no  bounds 
to  the  delights  of  the  prospect  They 
beheld  the  lamp  of  knowledge  burn- 
ing in  the  workshop  of  every  mecha- 
nic, and  lightening  the  labours  of 
every  ploughman ;  cheering  the  so- 


litude of  the  pastoral  valley,  and  pu- 
rifying the  corruptions  of  the  crowd- 
ed city;  dignifying  the  retirement  of 
the  poor  artisan,  and  softening  the 
pride  of  the  lordly  politician.  The 
prospect  was  enchanting,  the  vision 
captivating,  the  dream  delightful; 
it  had  but  one  fault — it  was  totally 
impracticable.  The  idea  of  the  la- 
bouring poor  being  generally  either 
brought  to  understand,  or  taking  the 
slightest  interest  in,  or  being  in  the 
least  the  better  of  philosophical  in- 
formation, is  a  Utopia  not  one  whit 
less  extravagant  than  the  Vision  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  El  Dorado 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  No  doubt 
there  will  always  be  round  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  in  the  hum- 
blest, equally  as  the  highest  ranks, 
who  will  take  an  interest  in  such 
pursuits,  and  feel,  in  the  recreation 
they  afford,  a  counterpoise  to  the 
allurements  of  sense;  but  their  num- 
ber can  never  exceed  three  or  four 
in  the  hundred.  Upon  the  remain- 
ing ninety-five  or  ninety-six,  they 
will  produce  no  sort  of  impression 
whatever;  they  will  never  effect  the 
slightest  lodgment  in  their  mind; 
but,  disregarding  such  dry  and  un- 
interesting topics,  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  will  fly  to  the  journalist  or 
the  romance-writer,  to  abuse  of  their 
superiors,  raillery  at  the  Church,  or 
invectives  at  the  Government,  which 
never  fail  to  console  them  for  the 
inequality  of  fortune ;  or  stimulants 
to  the  passions,  which  the  weakest 
intellect  can  understand. 

The  Penny  Magazines,  Penny  Cy- 
clopaedias, &c.  which  have  recent- 
ly issued  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Central  Societies  in  London 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, are  certainly  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  amusement  of  such  of 
the  poor  as  will  read  them,  and  they 
may  have  diffused  much  useful  prac- 
tical knowledge  amongst  them ;  but 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  they  have 
been  and  are  nearly  totally  useless. 
It  is  not  by  being  told  about  the 
caves  at  Elephanta,  and  the  size  of 
the  Pyramids ;  the  Upas  Tree,  and 
the  Falls  of  Niagara;  the  diameter  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  the  architecture  of  Athens,  and 
the  Cathedral  of  York ;  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  the  height  of  the  Andes, 
that  the  labouring  poor  are  to  be 
taught  the  regulation  of  their  pas- 
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sions,  the  subjugation  of  their  wick- 
ed propensities,  or  the  means  of 
withstanding  the  innumerable  sen- 
sual temptations  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  They  may  amuse  an 
hour,  but  they  will  not  improve  a 
life ;  they  may  interest  the  imagina- 
tion, they  will  not  correct  the  heart. 
Such  desultory  and  diverting  scraps 
of  knowledge  form  a  great  fund  of 
entertainment  when  superadded  to 
the  foundation  of  a  thorough  moral 
and  religious  education ;  they  are 
very  amusing  to  all  ranks  ;  but  is  it 
by  amusement  that  the  duties  of  life 
are  to  be  learned,  or  the  fortitude 
acquired  to  resist  its  temptations  and 
discharge  its  duties  ?  No  j  it  is  re- 
ligion which  must  forni  the  basis  of 
every  system  of  education  which  is 
to  be  really  beneficial,  and  if  that 
one  ingredient  is  awanting,  all  that 
is  mingled  in  the  cup  will  be  speedily 
turned  to  poison. 

The  circumstance  which  so  soon 
brings  about  the  woful  change,  and 
speedily  obliterates  all  the  beneficial 
effects  of  mere  intellectual  informa- 
tion, when  addressed  to  mankind  in 
general,  is  the  infinite  superiority 
of  the  immediate  attractions  which 
inflammatory  and  alluring  publica- 
tions present  to  any  which  works  of 
knowledge  or  utility  can  offer,  and 
the  total  inadequacy  of  mere  intel- 
lectual pleasures  to  stand  their 
ground,  in  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, against  the  seductions  of  a  ro- 
mantic or  corrupt  imagination.  This 
is  an  element  in  the  case  which  the 
philosophic  educationists  appear  to 
have  never  for  one  moment  contem- 
plated, but  which,  nevertheless,  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. They  seem  to  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  they  were  for  ever 
to  have  the  entire  moulding  of  the 
public  mind,  the  exclusive  direction 
of  their  studies,  and  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  would  never  read  any 
thing  but  what  issued  from  the 
presses  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge.  They 
never  imagined,  what  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  fact,  that  no  sooner  were 
the  portals  opened  without  any  pre- 
cautions against  the  admission  of  evil, 
than  vice  and  corruption  would  rush 
in ;  that  the  inherent  depravity  of  the 
human  soul  would  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome ;  and  thatat  the  gates  formed 
by  philosophic  benevolence,  sensual 


corruption  or  political  extravagance 
would  find  a  ready  entrance.  They 
never  recollected,  that  while  they 
were  printing  the  Penny  Cyclopae- 
dia, another  press  might  be  throwing 
off  Harriet  Wilson ;  while  they  were 
circulating  the  Labourers'  Institutes, 
another  set  might  be  disseminating 
the  Black  Dwarf:  while  they  were 
dreaming  of  Bacon,  a  more  numer- 
ous body  might  be  thinking  of  Paine; 
while  they  were  composing  the  Pen- 
ny Magazine,  a  more  popular  publi- 
cation might  be  got  up  in  the  shape 
of  "  The  Woman  of  Pleasure." 

It  is  an  observation,  as  Captain 
Hall  observes,  which  is  to  be  heard 
on  board  every  steam-boat,  that 
"  steam  navigation  is  as  yet  only  in 
its  infancy."  With  equal  truth,  and 
still  more  important  consequences, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Press 
is  but  in  its  infancy ;  and  that  all 
the  great  effects  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed and  are  witnessing  from  that 
discovery,  are  nothing  to  what  may 
be  anticipated  from  it  at  no  distant 
period.  Hitherto  the  torrent  of  po- 
pular passion  has  been  mainly  direct- 
ed to  political  objects  ;  it  is  against 
the  boroughmongers,  the  Peers,  the 
Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Land- 
holders, that  the  tempest  has  been 
turned,  and  we  have  seen  with  what 
facility  it  has  already  accomplished 
a  prodigious  revolution  in  Govern- 
ment. The  Church,  as  the  chief 
guardian  of  public  morals,  is  the 
next  object,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prophesy  what  erelong  will  be  its 
fate.  But  suppose  all  these  enemies 
destroyed,  and  political  animosity 
stilled  by  the  acquisition  of  all  its 
objects,  what  is  to  be  the  next  result 
of  the  movement  ?  Will  the  educated 
millions,  habituated  to  the  strong 
and  highly  seasoned  food  of  politi- 
cal excitation,  return  to  the  simple 
and  homely  though  salutary  fare  of 
former  times— to  the  Bible,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  or  Blair's  Sermons? 
We  ardently  hope  it  may  prove  so, 
but  experience  forbids  the  expecta- 
tion that  such  will  be  the  case. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  a  very  different  result  will  fol- 
low; that  the  myrmidons  of  the 
Press  who  now  live  by  fanning  the 
gales  of  political,  will  then  seek  a 
subsistence  in  exciting  the  sensual  or 
malignant  passions;  that  the  tem- 
pest which  has  overthrown  all  politi- 
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cal,  will  next  be  directed  against  all 
moral  restraint;  that  private  scandal, 
individual  a'-u.^e,  obscene  excita- 
tion, or  profligate  interest,  will 
become  thu  universal  objects  of  de- 
sire ;  and  the  nation  of  Sliakapeare 
aud  Newton  sink  under  the  vulgarity 
of  American  journalism,  or  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Parisian  sensuality. 

Already  this  second  effect  is  be- 
coming conspicuous.  Contemporary 
with  the  political  excitement,  which 
forms  its  main  stay  aud  support, 
what  a  mass  of  profligacy,  obscenity, 
infidelity,  and  calumny,  is  now  issu- 
ing from  the  lower  departments  of 
the  Press!  You  can  hardly  take  up 
one  of  the  popular  newspapers  of 
the  lower  class  without  finding  an 
unceasing  tirade  against  every 
thing  that  is  sacred  in  religion,  or 
venerable  in  the  State;  against  the 
Bishops,  the  Clergy,  the  Aristocracy, 
the  Government.  What  signifies  it 
to  the  editors  of  such  journals  that 
their  falsehoods  are  exposed,  their 
calumnies  refuted,  their  arguments 
answered  next  day  by  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  Whig  and  Tory 
Press  ?  Their  readers  never  see  or 
hear  of  such  productions  any  more 
than  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers; 
and  their  unceasing  calumnies  and 
abuse  are  deemed  unanswerable,  be- 
cause their  supporters  never  will 
read  an  answer.  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  is  not  generally  known  to  our 
readers  out  of  the  metropolis,  what 
immense  manufactories  of  infidelity 
and  exciting  sensuality  there  exist, 
and  to  what  an  extent  they  are  dif- 
fused in  the  cheapest  form  through 
the  great  towns  of  the  empire.*  But 
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the  truth  is,  that  a  periodical  li- 
centious literature  is  established  in 
London,  which  issues  as  regularly 
weekly  from  the  Press  as  Saturday 
comes  round.  Great  part  of  these 
publications  profess  to  detail  the  in- 
trigues and  vices  of  the  aristocracy, 
illustrated,  of  course,  by  appropriate 
cuts  and  innuendos.  They  are  sold 
for  a  few  pence  each,  and  thus  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  exciting  the 
passions,  and  increasing  the  revolu- 
tionary sentiments  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  host  of  works  of  that 
description  with  which  the  Parisian 
Press  abounds  are  instantly  transla- 
ted ;  lithography  lends  its  aid  to  the 
powers  of  description,  and  colour- 
ing completes  what  imagination  had 
figured.  The  most  popular  licenti- 
ous works  of  the  age  of  Charles  II., 
from  Rochester's  Poems  downwards, 
are  reprinting,  and  regularly  issued 
in  weekly  numbers,  to  a  class  never 
reached  by  the  profligacy  of  the  Ca- 
valiers; and  memoirs,  narrating,  with 
appropriate  engravings,  the  sixty- 
eight  intrigues  of  one  of  the  most 
licentious  of  their  valets  with  his 
mistresses  and  their  ladies1  maids, 
are  regularly  issued  in  weekly  num- 
bers, tor  the  edification  of  the  foot- 
men andyenjme*  dec/iambre  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  numerous  class  whom 
the  Schoolmaster  has  trained  to 
mental  activity  in  the  metropolis. f 

As  any  one  might  have  anticipated, 
but  the  Whig  educationists  never 
foresaw,  the  people,  accustomed  to 
the  excitement  of  political  or  sen- 
sual extravagance,  have  little  taste 
for  the  philosophical  disquisitions 
and  learned  tracts  with  which  they 


•  The  labours  of  these  metropolitan  propagandists  have  extended  to  Scotland  ;  arid 
the  deluge  of  immoral  publications,  through  the  agency  of  pedlars  and  packmen, 
has  been  so  great,  that  it  has  attracted  the  notice  of  our  legal  authorities,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  several  convictions  of  persons 
for  vending  obscene  publications  appear  in  the  Scottish  Parliamentary  Return  for 
1832.  See  Return,  4th  March,  1832. 

f  The  exertions  of  the  Parisian  Pi-ess  in  this  line  are  known  over  all  the  world. 
Captain  Bower,  a  liberal  writer,  mentions:,  in  his  late  Voyage  in  the  Pacific,  that  as 
soon  as  the  revolution  in  South  America  was  complete,  these  works  were  all  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  adorned  with  appropriate  coloured  lithographic  prints,  and  sent 
out  liy  ship-loads,  to  improve  the  morals  and  cool  the  passions  of  Chili  and  Lima. 
Dumont  mentions,  that  such  was  the  spirit  of  propagandist!  of  the  French  in  the 
outset  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  willingly  have  charged 
itself  with  the  furinmion  of  constitutions  for  all  nations.  With  equal  truth  it  may 
he  said,  that  the  Parisian  Press  would  now  willingly  undertake  the  furnishing  of 
licentious  works  for  every  nation  on  earth,  and  in  the  language  of  every  people  ;  they 
have  set  up  a  manufactory  fur  polyglot  obscenity. 
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are  furnished  by  the  scientific  coad- 
jutors of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
operatives  of  Manchester  lately  sta- 
ted in  oae  of  their  public  manifes- 
toes, in  allusion  to  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine, and  such  productions,  "  we  are 
anxiously  looking  for  a  new  system 
of  social  organization,  in  harmony 
with  the  lights  of  the  age,  and  Lord 
Brougham  thinks  to  stop  our  mouths 
with  kangaroos"  If  it  were  not  for 
the  unfortunate  consequences  with 
which  this  mania  has  been  attended, 
and  the  total  inefficacyof  the  scientific 
barrier  which  its  authors  are  now 
seeking  to  oppose  to  its  devastation, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  happiest  sub- 
jects of  the  novelist's  satire,  or  the 
poet's  ridicule.  They  put  us  in  mind 
of  the  admirable  picture  in  Old 
Mortality  of  the  corresponding 
frenzy  of  the  Covenant  :  would 
that  we  had  a  Sir  Walter  to  crush 
by  ridicule,  the  still  more  perilous 
mania  of  the  present  times  J  Well 
may  the  political  fanatics  of  these 
days  say  to  their  scientific  instruc- 
tors, with  old  Mause  and  the  reli- 
gious fanatics  of  Bothwell  Brig, 
"  The  mouths  of  fasting  multitudes 
are  crammed  wi'  fuzeuless  bran,  in- 
stead of  the  sweet  word  in  season; 
and  mony  a  hungry  starving  Crea- 
ture, when  he  sits  down  on  a  Sunday 
forenoon  to  get  something  that  may 
warm  him  to  the  great  work,  has  a 
dry  clatter  of  science  driven  about 
bis  lugs."* 

It  is  but  too  apparent,  therefore, 
to  what  the  heedless  education  of 
the  people,  and  the  deplorable  de- 
lusion that  they  would  be  sufficient- 
ly protected  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  press,  by  being  well  crammed 
with  Locke  and  Bacon,  science  and 
philosophy,  is  rapidly  leading.  In 
the  higher  ranks,  it  has  induced  a 
general  infirmity  of  judgment;  a  dis- 
taste for  the  exertion  of  the  intellect 
or  the  reasoning  powers ;  an  undue 
ascendency  of  the  imagination,  and 
a  most  prejudicial  preference  of 
works  of  fancy  or  speculation  over 
those  of  reason  and  information.  In 
the  lower,  it  has  produced  effects  of 
a  similar  kind,  but  infinitely  more 
disastrous.  Falling  suddenly  upon 
a  dense  and  corrupted  population  in 
great  cities,  who  were  destitute  of 


all  the  safeguards  against  tlia  abuses 
to  which  it  might  be  perverted,  it 
has  aggravated  tenfold  the  demo- 
ralizing circumstances  of  their  situa- 
tion ;  established  a  great  steam-power- 
loom  for  the  production  of  profliga- 
cy, and  opened  millions  of  portals 
for  its  speedy  and  easy  introduction 
into  the  human  mind.  No  sooner 
were  the  gates  opened,  without  any 
precautions  against  the  perilous  in- 
mates who  might  find  an  entrance, 
than  the  inherent  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  assei  ted  its  wonted  and 
well-known  ascendency  over  the  vir- 
tuous propensities  ;  vice  and  profli- 
gacy advanced  with  a  geometrical 
progression,  and  the  age  in  which 
the  greatest  exertions  on  record  had 
been  made  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  was  that  in  which  falsehood 
and  error  made  the  most  alarming 
progress,  sophistry  and  delusion  most 
extensively  prevailed,  vulgar  licen- 
tiousness most  enormously  increa- 
sed, and  religion  and  morality  were 
most  effectually  banished  from  their 
sway  over  the  human  heart. 

It  is  to  the  combined  influence  of 
these  circumstances,  increasing  at  an 
accelerated  ratio  of  late  years  from 
the  arrival  at  manhood  of  the  mil- 
lions awakened  into  political  activity 
by  the  education  mania,  that  we 
ascribe  the  recent  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  present  deplo- 
rable prospects,  not  only  of  order 
and  freedom,  but  religion,  morality, 
science,  and  philosophy,  in  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  Although  the  literature 
addressed  to  the  higher  and  middling 
orders  was  of  a  more  refined  and 
elevated  kind  than  in  any  former  era, 
their  manners  unquestionably  more 
pure,  and  their  conduct  more  up- 
right than  in  any  former  period  of 
our  history,  yet  they  were  in  a  great 
degree  destitute  of  the  firmness  and 
solidity  of  judgment  which  was  re- 
quisite to  bring  them  safe  through 
the  perilous  and  disorganizing  pe- 
riod which  was  approaching.  Ima- 
gination, refined  and  elegant  imagi- 
nation, if  you  will,  but  still  imagina- 
tion, had  been  nursed  up  to  an  undue 
and  perilous  degree ;  and  it  is  not 
by  the  imagination  that  the  decision 
of  character  is  acquired  which  is  ne- 
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cp*«ary  to  combat  a  revolution.  The 
higher  ranks  were  themselves  in  a 
great  degree  seduced  by  the  airy 
visions  which  were  afloat  for  the  re- 
generation of  society ;  they  accele- 
rated the  advances  of  convulsion  al- 
most as  much  by  their  uninformed 
philanthropy,  as  the  lower  did  by 
their  undisguised  profligacy;  and  by 
a  thousand  well-meant,  but  vision- 
ary, unnecessary,  and  ruinous  inno- 
vations, weakened  the  attachments 
of  men  to  existing  institutions  at  the 
very  time  when  they  were  threaten- 
ed by  a  furious  assault  from  the  pas- 
sions and  the  prejudices  suddenly 
awakened  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  by  the  fatal,  because  un- 
guarded, extension  to  them  of  ge- 
neral education,  and  a  licentious 
press.  Thus  imagination  and  phi- 
lanthropy unnerved  the  higher,  while 
passion  and  corruption  let  loose  the 
lower  ranks  ;  and  between  the  two 
has  been  brought  about  that  deplo- 
rable catastrophe,  which  so  sudden- 
ly overthrew  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  has  poured  into  the  mighty 
limbs  of  its  empire  those  streams  of 
corruption,  which  must  eventually 
reduce  them  to  the  dust,  covering, 
though  they  do,  the  earth  with  their 
remains. 

If  it  were  merely  the  infirmity  of 
judgment,  philanthropic  speculation, 
and  visionary  innovations  of  the 
higher  ranks,which  were  to  be  dread- 
eo,  the  evil,  how  serious  soever, 
would,  to  all  appearance,  cure  itself. 
As  long  as  religion  and  virtue,  wis- 
dom and  taste,  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing, preside  over  the  education  of 
the  highly  instructed  classes,  and 
call  to  their  aid  the  lights  and  the 
genius  of  former  days,  the  process 
of  national  decline  must  be  slow,  and 
may  possibly  be  averted.  Ephe- 
meral and  flimsy  as  is  the  literature 
of  the  day ;  addressed  as  it  is  almost 
exclusively  to  the  imagination  ;  grie- 
vously as  it  has  thrown  into  the 
shade  the  immortal  works  of  our 
literature  with  the  great  body  of 
readers,  yet  still  as  long  as  the  habits 
of  mind  and  taste  of  our  youth  are 
formed  at  the  great  fountains  of  hu- 
man lore,  and  Christianity  stands 
with  the  torch j)(  devotion  to  illu- 
minate the  scene,  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  irrevocable  degradation  can 
ensue,  and  the  national  thought  sink 
for  ever  into  the  weakness  and  cor- 
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ruption  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
The  reaction  in  favour  of  genius, 
and  intellect,  and  vigour,  would,  in 
all  probability,  come;  learning  and 
power  would  reassert  their  supe- 
riority over  fancy  and  imagination  ; 
and  a  far-sighted  observer  may  per- 
haps discern,  in  the  collision  of 
thought  resulting  from  the  calamities 
of  the  last  three  years,  symptoms, 
and  not  unequivocal  ones,  of  its  ap- 
proach. 

But  we  wish  we  could  discern  any 
streaks  of  light  indicating  the  ap- 
proaching dawn,  in  the  deep  and 
murky  gloom  which  the  Schoolmas- 
ter has  thrown  over  the  lower  or- 
ders. Here  all  is  darkness  thick  as 
midnight ;  darkness  that  may  be  felt. 
By  the  aid  of  national  schools,  and 
Mechanics'  Reading-rooms ;  of  La- 
bourers' Institutes,  and  scientific  lec- 
tures ;  of  Penny  Magazines,  and  la- 
boured informations,  the  people  hare 
been  generally  and  fatally  withdrawn 
from  the  only  species  of  knowledge 
which  can  be  universally  useful — the 
study  of  their  moral  and  religious  da- 
ties.  The  consequence  has  been,  an 
increase  of  crime,  an  extension  of 
profligacy,  a  growth  of  infidelity,  a 
spread  of  corruption,  unparalleled 
perhaps  in  so  short  a  time  in  any  age 
or  country.  In  the  general  tumult, 
science  and  philosophy,  the  boasted 
guardians  of  popular  virtue,  have 
been  instantly  beat  down,  and  trod- 
den under  foot;  and  over  their 
prostrate  but  venerable  remains, 
licentiousness  and  profligacy,  inso- 
lence and  irreligion,  conceit  and  self- 
sufficiency,  pride  and  prejudice, 
ignorance  and  presumption,  scepti- 
cism and  calumny,  falsehood  and 
scandal,  have  rushed  tumultuously 
in,  and  effected  a  secure  lodgment 
in  the  minds  of  the  lower  and  edu- 
cated, but  more  than  ever  ignorant, 
classes  of  society.  It  is  the  malig- 
nant vapours,  which  steam  upwards 
from  this  mass  of  corruption  in  the 
numerous  body  of  the  people,  which 
threatens  to  introduce  irremediable 
decay  into  the  whole  fabric  of  so- 
ciety,  because  it  converts  into  a  pro- 
lific source  of  abomination  those 
classes  to  which  hitherto  vice  has 
been  the  last  to  penetrate,  and  from 
whose  energy  the  regeneration  of 
modern  society  has  hitherto  been 
owing.  Montesquieu  has  said,  and 
the  prophecy  to  all  appearance  is 
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destined  to  be  verified,  that  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  would  perish  when 
the  legislature  was  more  corrupt 
than  the  executive.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  the  British  empire  will 
perish,  when  the  lower  orders  are 
more  corrupt  than  the  higher. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  fairly  asked, 
is  to  be  done  in  the  present  circum- 
stances ?  Would  you  stop  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  ?  Would  you  bring 
back  the  night  of  ignorance,  with  all 
its  attendant  horrors,  upon  the  hu- 
man race  ?  Is  such  a  design  practi- 
cable ?  Is  it  desirable  ?  In  answer 
to  these  questions,  we  answer,  cer- 
tainly not.  We  are  perfectly  aware, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  hu- 
man race  recede  in  this  particular ; 
and  that  if  it  were  practicable,  it  is 
not  desirable.  Unquestionably  edu- 
cation and  the  press  must  work  out 
their  own  impurities ;  the  fermenta- 
tion must  take  place,  if  the  British 
empire  should  perish  during  the 
process. 

But  what  we  maintain  is  this,  that 
public  instruction  must  be  aided  by 
a  very  different  safeguard,  and  anti- 
dotes to  evil  very  different  provided 
from  the  scientific  efforts  of  the  edu- 
cationists. It  is  neither  by  Bacon 
nor  Newton,  nor  the  Labourers'  In- 
stitutes, nor  the  Penny  Magazine, 
that  the  tendency  of  popular  educa- 
tion to  admit  evil  and  run  riot  is  to 
be  corrected.  A  phantasmagoria  of 
curious  and  amusing  scientific  tracts, 
or  scraps  of  information,  compiled 
for  the  diversion  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  drawn  rapidly  by  the 
periodical  press  before  their  eyes,  is 
utterly  nugatory  as  an  antidote  to 
evil.  It  is  RELIGION  which  must  stand 
guardian  at  the  gate  :  it  is  the  Che- 
rubim, whose  flaming  sword  turns 
every  way,  that  guards  the  entrance. 
Philosophy  and  science  must  be  left 
to  philosophers  and  the  learned  :  the 
great  body  of  mankind  must  be 
reached  by  that  only  branch  of  know- 
ledge, which  was  delivered  to  all 
indiscriminately— the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel.  We  hear  little  ot  this 
from  the  educationists  :  it  is  studi- 
ously excluded  from  the  course  of 
study  by  the  liberal  founders  of  the 
London  University ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  only  species  of  know- 
ledge which  is  universally  intelligi- 
ble, which  is  universally  useful, 
which  is  universally  desirable,  Nature 
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has  destined  three  or  four  in  every 
thousand  to  be  philosophers  ;  thirty 
or  forty  in  the  same  number  to  be 
learned  men;  but  seven  or  eight 
hundred  to  be  virtuous  citizens, 
faithful  husbands,  kind  parents, 'and 
good  men.  She  has  communicated 
to  a  few  gifted  spirits  in  every  age 
the  power  of  enlarging  the  bounda- 
ries of  knowledge :  to  a  wider,  but 
still  narrow  circle,  the  faculty  of  ac- 
quiring and  enjoying  it ;  but  to  all, 
the  means  of  discharging  their  moral 
and  religious  duties,  and  passing 
with  as  little  stain  as  human  frailty 
will  admit  through  this  scene  of  trial. 
It  is  on  this  basis  that  every  rational 
and  useful  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion must  be  founded ;  any  other  is 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Nature, 
at  variance  with  the  capacities  of 
mankind,  productive  in  the  end  of 
more  evil  than  good. 

It  is  rumoured  that  a  great  project 
for  the  consolidation  and  concentra- 
tion of  public  instruction  is  in  con- 
templation. The  details  of  the  al- 
leged project  have  even  made  their 
way  into  the  public  prints.  We  shall 
speak  to  the  details  of  the  project 
when  they  are  officially  announced. 
We  cannot  give  credit  to  the  alle- 
gation that  a  design  of  corporate 
robbery,  and  invasion  on  charitable 
bequests,  under  the  specious  name 
of  concentration  and  improvement, 
is  ever  to  emanate  from  a  British 
minister.  But,  assuming  that  no- 
thing unconstitutional  is  intended, 
infinite  irreparable  mischief  may  be 
done,  if  due  attention  is  not  paid  to 
the  due  regulation  of  any  general 
system  of  public  instruction  which 
is  introduced.  We  have  had  enough 
of  philosophy  and  the  philosopher. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  should  learn 
wisdom  from  experience,  and  not 
while  eternally  prating  about  the 
lights  of  the  age,  shew  ourselves  in- 
ferior in  knowledge  and  observation 
to  the  most  illiterate  of  Christian 
states.  Unless  religion  is  made  the 
groundwork  of  education — unless  it 
is  interwoven  with  all  its  stages  from 
first  to  last — unless  public  instruc- 
tion forms  a  part  of  the  Religious 
Establishment,  and  the  Schoolmaster 
is  made  the  outwork  of  the  Church, 
all  that  is  done  for  the  extension  of 
knowledge  will  be  worse  than  use- 
less. It  will  be  only  opening  still 
wider  the  doors  for  the  admission 
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of  rorruption,  ami  accelerating,  by 
(lie  multiplication  ui  its  maladies, 
tin',  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Hut 
if  so  far  from  this  being  done,  reli- 
gion is,  uuder  the  stale  pretence  of 
not  interfering  in  theological  dis- 
putes, or  alarming  the  fears  of  the 
l);s>eiiters,  excluded  from  the  pro- 
posed Establishment — if  our  people 
are  to  be  taught  to  read,  without 
any  instruction  in  religious  duty, 
and  instantly  turned  out  upon  the 
streets,  with  no  other  protection 
against  the  seductions  of  a  corrupted 
age  but  Lord  Bacon  and  the  Labour- 
ers' Institutes — if  the  extension  of 
education  is  to  be  made  contempo- 
rary with  a  diminution  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  a  truckling  to  the 
infernal  cry  which  is  raised  for  its 
destruction — it  does  not  require  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  forsee,  that  the 
evil  done  will  be  incalculable  and 
irreparable;  that  the  causes  of  de- 
moralization, already  in  such  active 
operation  amongst  us,  will  be  in- 
creased fourfold  in  efricacy;  and  that 
amidst  the  general  applause  of  the 
Revolutionists,  and  incessant  eulo- 
gies on  the  lights  of  the  age,  we  shall 
sink  finally  and  for  ever  into  igno- 
rance, sensuality,  profligacy,  and 
ruin. 

Would  that  we  could  stop  here, 
and  conclude  that  the  Schoolmaster 
may  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  sole 
guardianship  of  the  Church  and  its 
ministers;  and  that  no  restraints  on 
the  press  are  necessary  to  counter- 
act, when  the  young  leave  school  and 
enter  on  the  business  of  life,  the  se- 
ductions and  corruption  which  are 
BO  profusely  thrown  in  their  way. 
We  fear,  however,  that  this  cannot 
be  done,  and  that  experience  will 
prove  universally  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  some  powerful  restraints 
on  that  portion  of  the  press  which 
is  addressed  to  those  numerous 
classes  of  society  who  can  only, 
from  their  poverty,  receive  the  ele- 
ments of  instruction,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  destitute  of  those  safe- 
guards against  error,  which  a  more 
thorough  education,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  truth  and  works  of  stan- 
dard excellence,  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce. We  say  this  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  because  it  is  hostile  to 
all  our  wishes  and  principles,  and 
express  it  rather  as  a  fear  than  any 
decided  opinion,  because  the  expe- 
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of  mankind  has  not  hitherto 
been  extensive  enough  on  the  >ub- 
ject  to  enable  any  one  to  give  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  tin- 
vast  new  element  so  lately  admitted 
into  the  frame  of  society.  But  ex- 
perience warrants  the  opinion,  that 
the  restraints  to  which  every  power 
is  subjected  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  peril  with  which  its  abuse  is 
attended ;  that  men  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fight  like  children,  because 
fractures  and  death  are  found  to  fol- 
low their  strife;  that  armed  battal- 
ions must  be  subjected  to  a  more 
rigorous  discipline  than  unarmed 
citizens ;  that  sailors  must  not  be 
permitted  to  carry  lighted  candles 
into  the  spirit-room,  or  the  powder 
magazine;  and  that  the  powers  of 
steam  must  be  watched  with  a  de- 
gree of  attention  nowise  requisite  in 
superintending  the  exertions  of  men 
or  animals.  Whether  or  not  these 
principles  should  be  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  press  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  comparatively  igno- 
rant and  inflammable  millions  of  the 
lower  orders — or  whether  know- 
ledge can  work  out  its  own  impu- 
rities, without  destroying  society  in 
its  strife,  we  leave  it  to  experience 
to  determine.  But  this  much  is  per- 
fectly clear,  that  if  such  restraints 
are  found  necessary  in  that  portion 
of  the  press,  it  will  be  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  its  own  licentiousness ; 
that  the  experiment  of  unrestrained 
freedom  has  been  tried,  and  failed ; 
and  that  corrupted  writers  have  to 
thank  their  own  depravity  for  bring- 
ing them  under  those  restraints 
which,  in  human  affairs,  must  ever 
be  imposed  on  dangerous  wicked- 
ness. 

Scotland  is  the  country  to  which 
the  Educationists  are  never  tired  of 
referring,  in  confirmation  of  their  fa- 
vourite tenets  in  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  education  on  public  virtue. 
It  affords,  however,  to  those  who 
really  know  it,  not  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance to  their  principles,  but  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  those  which 
we  support.  Scotland  as  she  was, 
and  still  is,  in  her  rural  and  pastoral 
districts — and  Scotland  as  the  is,  in 
her  great  towns  and  manufacturing 
counties,  are  as  opposite  as  light 
and  darkness.  Would  you  behold 
Scotland  as  she  was — enter  the  coun- 
try cottage  of  the  as  yet  untainted 
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rural  labourer ;  you  will  see  a  fru- 
gal, industrious,  and  contented  fa- 
mily, with  few  luxuries,  but  fewer 
wants — bound  togeth  er  by  the  s  trong- 
est  bouds  of  social  affection,  fearing 
God,  and  scrupulous  in  the  discharge 
of  every  moral  and  religious  duty; 
you  will  see  the  young  at  the  village 
school,  under  the   shadow  of  the 
neighbouring  church,  inhaling  with 
their  first  breath  the  principles  of 
devotion,   and  preparing  to  follow 
the  simple  innocent  life  of  their  fore- 
fathers, who  repose  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churchyard;  you  will  see  the 
middle-aged  toiling  with  ceaseless 
industry,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the 
engagement  contracted  by  the  bro- 
ken sixpence,*  or  maintain  the  fa- 
mily with    which    Providence   has 
blest  their  union ;  you  will  see  the 
grey-haired  seated  in  the  arm-chair  of 
old  age,  surrounded  by  their  children 
and  their  grandchildren,  reading  the 
Bible  every  evening  to  their  assem- 
bled descendants,  and  every  Sunday 
night  joining  with  them  in  the  song 
of  praise.     Such  was,  and,  in  many 
places,  still  is  Scotland  under  the 
Church,  the  Schoolmaster,  and  the 
Bible.     Would  you  behold  Scotland 
as  she  now  is  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  under  the  modern  system, 
which  is   to   supersede  those  anti- 
quated prejudices  ?     Enter  the  dark 
and     dirty    change-houses,    where 
twelve  or  fourteen  mechanics,  with 
pale  visages  and  wan  cheeks,  are 
assembled  on  Saturday  evening,  to 
read  the  journals,  discuss  the  pro- 
spects of  their  trades  unions,   and 
enliven  a  joyless  existence,  by  sing- 
ing, intoxication,  and  sensuality; — 
listen  to   the  projects  formed   for 
throwing  vitriol   into   the   eyes    of 
some,  or  intimidating  by  threats  other 
peaceable  and  industrious  citizens ; 
— hearken  to  the  gross  and  licentious 
conversation — the  coarse  and  revolt- 
ing projects  which  are  canvassed — 
the  ribaldry,  and  infidelity  which  is 
poured  forth— the  licentious  songs 
which  are  sung,  the  depraved  tales 
told,  the  obscene  books  read  in  these 
dens  of  iniquity — follow  them  on,  as 
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they  wander  all  night  from  change- 
house  to  change-house,  associating 
with  all  the  abandoned  females  they 
meet  on  the  streets  at  these  untimely 
hours,  drinking  a  half-mutchkin  here, 
a  bottle  of  porter  there,  two  gills  at  a 
third  station,  and  indulging,  without 
scruple,  in  presence  of  each  other, 
in  all  the  desires  consequent  on  such 
stimulants  and  such  society.  Ob- 
serve them  continuing  this  scene  of 
debauchery  through  all  Sunday  and 
Sunday  night,  and  returning  to  their 
work,  pale,  dirty,  unwashed,  and 
discontented,  on  Monday  morning, 
having  been  two  nights  out  of  bed, 
absent  from  their  families, and  spend- 
ing almost  all  their  earnings  in  pro- 
fligacy, happy  if  they  have  not  been 
worked  up,  at  the  close  of  this  long 
train  of  debauchery,  to  engage  in  some 
highway-robbery  or  housebreaking, 
which  consigns  many  of  them  to  ex- 
ile or  the  scaffold.  Such  is  Scotland, 
under  the  Schoolmaster,  the  Jour- 
nalist, and  the  Distiller;  and,  grie- 
vous as  the  picture  is,  those  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
many  of  our  manufacturers  will  not 
deem  it  overcharged,  -j* 

Scotland  is  not  the  only  country 
where  these  principles  have  been 
exemplified.  It  is,  perhaps,  unknown 
to  most  of  our  readers,  who  derive 
their  information  from  the  Liberal 
press  only,  that  in  Austria,  not  only 
is  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive system  of  popular  instruction 
established,  but  the  duty  of  educa- 
ting their  children  is  enforced  upon, 
the  humblest  peasants  by  the  civil 
magistrate.  "  It  may  well  strike  us 
with  astonishment,"  says  the  liberal 
Dupin,  "  to  find,  that,  in  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  popular  instruction  is 
much  more  fully  developed,  I  will 
not  say  than  in  France,  but  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe.  In 
England,  the  schools  are  only  attend- 
ed by  a  sixteenth  of  the  existing  po- 
pulation, whereas  in  Austria  they 
are  attended  by  a  thirteenth,  in  Bo- 
hemia by  an  eleventh,  which  is  the 
highest  proportion  in  Europe,  in 
Styria  and  Prussia  by  an  eighteenth"^ 


Bride  of  I.ammermoor. 

t  We  speak  of  general  habits,  and  the  majority  of  instances  only.  Doubtless 
there  still  are,  even  in  our  greatest  towns,  many  good  citizens,  who  preserve,  even 
amidst  ;ill  the  corruptiuris  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  religion  and  virtues 
of  their  fathers. 
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We  hear  nothing,  however,  from  the 
Liberals  of  the  education  of  Austria 
or  Prussia,  because  it  is  not  in  de- 
mocratical  principles,  but  their  mo- 
ral and  religious  duties,  that  their  in- 
habitants are  instructed.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  admirable  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction  are  found- 
ed, are  thus  explained  by  the  learned 
and  able  Coussin,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  Elementary  Education 
of  Prussia : — "  Religion  is,  in  my 
eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  basis 
of  popular  instruction.  I  know  a 
little  of  Europe,  and  have  never  wit- 
nessed any  good  popular  schools  where 
Christianity  teas  awanting.  The  more 
I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  I 
am  convinced,  with  the  Directors  of 
the  Ecoles  Normalcs,  and  the  Mini- 
sterial Counsellors,  that  we  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  clergy,  in  or- 
der to  instruct  the  people,  and  make 
religious  education  a  special  and 
large  part  of  instruction  in  our  pri- 
mary schools.  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  these  suggestions  will  sound  ill 
in  the  ears  of  some,  and  that  in  Paris 
I  shall  be  looked  on  as  excessively 
devout  j  but  it  is  from  Berlin,  never- 
theless, not  Rome,  that  I  write.  He 
who  speaks  to  you  is  a  philosopher, 
one  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
even  persecuted  by  the  priesthood, 
but  who  knows  human  nature  and 
history  too  well  not  to  regard  reli- 
gion as  an  indestructible  power,  and 
Christianity,  when  rightly  inculca- 
ted, as  an  essential  instrument  for 
civilizing  mankind,  and  a  necessary 
support  to  those  on  whom  society 
imposes  hard  and  humble  duties, 
uncheered  by  the  hope  of  future 
fortune,  or  the  consolations  of  self- 
love."*  These  are  the  principles  on 
which  German  instruction  are  found- 
ed— these  the  real  lights  of  the  age ; 
but  they  are  the  last  of  which  we 
hear  any  thing  from  !the  soi-disant 
illuminati  of  this  country. 

We  add  only  one  other  considera- 
tion. We  learn  in  the  oldest  historical 
work  in  existence,  that  God  himself 
said  to  our  first  parents,  "  Of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
thou  shall  not  eat ;  for  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shall  surely 
die"  The  expression,  "thou  shalt 
surely  die,"  is  wrong  translated ;  it 
means,  "  thou  shall  become  liable  to 
death,"  and  such,  accordingly,  was 


the  fact.  These  words  have  been 
to  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness;  but,  six 
thousand  years  after  they  were  spo- 
ken, the  experience  of  mankind  is 
beginning  to  prove  their  truth,  and 
develope  their  import.  They  mean, 
apparently,  that  man  is  unable  of 
himself  to  withstand  the  choice  of 
good  and  evil;  that,  unaided,  he  will 
in  general  choose  the  latter,  because 
it  is  the  most  alluring ;  and  that,  from 
tasting  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  and 
being  exposed  to  the  temptations 
which  it  involves,  nations,  not  less 
than  individuals,  will  imbibe  the 
seeds  of  mortality. 

Is,  then,  knowledge  to  be  for  ever 
kept  from  the  people  ?  must  we  rest 
in  the  melancholy  conclusion,  that 
the  light  of  science  is  too  strong  for 
the  human  mind,  and  that  ignorance 
is  the  only  passport  to  social  happi- 
ness ?  No  I  there  is  a  remedy  ex- 
isting, which  was  in  full  operation 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
means  of  general  information  by 
means  of  the  press  were  communi- 
cated to  mankind.  The  Christian 
religion  has  provided  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  which  lurks  in  the  lus- 
cious fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ; 
and  which  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  all  ranks,  but  most  of  all  to 
those  who  receive  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  and  from  their 
humble  station  in  life  can  never  re- 
ceive more.  She  has  established  a 
Guardian,  who  is  able  to  give  to 
mankind  the  blessings  of  informa- 
tion, and  keep  from  them  the  cor- 
ruptions with  which  it  is  attended. 
It  is  by  separating  these  things  that 
the  disasters  we  deplore  have  been 
brought  upon  society  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands :  it  is  by  reuniting  them 
alone  that  they  can  be  averted . 
But  if  we  pursue  our  headstrong 
course,  and  disregard  the  admoni- 
tions of  experience,  not  less  than  the 
dictates  of  religion,  let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves,  we  "  SHALL  SURELY 
DIE;"  and  the  ruins  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  most  glorious  monu- 
ment of  human  civilisation  that  ever 
existed,  will  attest  to  the  latest  ge- 
neration the  truths  unfolded  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  rejection  of  the  Elixir 
of  Life  provided  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment 
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SHANE  O'NEILL'S  LAST  AMOUR. 


ON  an  evening  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1567,  when  all  Ulster  was 
convulsed  with  the  rebellion  of  Shane 
O'Neill,  a  curragh,  or  rude  boat  of 
native  construction,  put  off  from  that 
part  of  the  shore  of  Loch  Neagh 
which  still  is,  as  it  then  was,  over- 
hung by  the  deep  woods  of  Eden- 
duffcarrick.  The  wind  was  from  the 
land ;  and,  gathering  way  as  they 
opened  the  little  creek  of  Antrim, 
the  voyagers  shot  southward  on  the 
rising  breeze,  and  leaving  the  level 
meadows  of  Killead  upon  their  quar- 
ter, bore  down  for  the  wooded  and 
round-towered  recesses  of  Ram's 
Island.  The  crew  were  native  Irish, 
and  it  was  evident  that  violence  had 
accompanied  their  presence  in  An- 
trim. One  prisoner,  a  man  bound 
hand  and  foot,  lay  motionless  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat ;  another,  a  fe- 
male, and,  by  her  dress,  an  English- 
woman, sat  sobbing  and  trembling 
under  her  close-drawn  mantle  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast.  The  leader  of  their 
captors  was  a  man  still  far  from  the 
prime  of  life,  and  of  a  noble  but 
licentious  aspect.  His  dress  was 
scrupulously  Irish,  and  splendid  to 
magnificence,  but  torn  and  soiled, 
like  that  of  one  who  had  forced  his 
way  through  a  wild  country.  His 
band  were  tall  and  picked  men, 
bearded  and  savage,  and,  like  their 
captain,  covered  with  the  tokens  of 
a  rough  and  hasty  journey.  The 
chief  had  at  first  taken  his  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  captive  female,  ma- 
king ineffectual  efforts  to  soothe  her 
terror;  but  now,  unwilling,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  expose  himself  long- 
er in  the  character  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful suitor  before  his  men,  he  rose 
with  an  air  of  disappointment,  and, 
taking  the  helm,  busied  himself  in 
the  navigation  of  the  little  vessel. 
The  breeze  was  still  freshening  and 
coming  round  to  the  east,  and  the 
ill-built  boat  made  little  way,  as  the 
Irishmen,  after  rounding  the  head- 
land which  forms  one  side  of  the 
Crumlin's  embouchure,  endeavour- 
ed to  beat  up  to  the  island,  now  ly- 
ing close  to  windward.  "  Strike 
your  sail,"  cried  the  chief  in  Irish, 
"  pull  it  down,  and  take  to  your  oars 
at  once."  The  flapping  squaresail 


was  lowered,  and  the  crew  laying 
hold  of  their  oars,  gave  way  so  stout- 
ly, that  in  a  short  time  they  were 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach, 
but,  pulling  with  inconsiderate 
violence,  they  ran  the  boat  a- 
ground  upon  a  covered  bank.  The 
female  prisoner  looked  up  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  sudden  shock  made 
all  start  from  their  seats.  She  was 
a  beautiful  girl,  although  her  face 
was  deadly  pale  from  suffering  and 
terror,  and  her  eyes  swollen  and  red 
from  weeping.  As  she  looked  up, 
and  beheld  the  scene  before  her — 
the  lonely  uninhabited  island,  with 
its  thick  woods  and  massive  tower 
in  the  midst,  within  the  walls  of 
which  any  villany  might  be  securely 
perpetrated — the  savage  figures  by 
her  side,  and  the  looks  of  unconceal- 
ed exultation  with  which  the  chief 
regarded  the  shore — she  uttered  a 
faint  scream,  and  sunk  her  head 
again  upon  her  bosom ;  then  di"ew 
her  mantle  across  her  face,  and  sat 
in  silent  despair,  while  the  crew  en- 
deavoured to  push  off  the  stranded 
curragh  with  their  oars.  Their  ef- 
forts were  unavailing  j  the  boat  was 
fast.  First  one  and  then  another 
leaped  overboard,  and  laid  his  shoul- 
der to  the  gunwale :  it  was  in  vain : 
the  bottom  was  soft  and  tenacious, 
and  the  curragh  stuck  on  the  crown 
of  the  bank,  unmoved.  The  chief 
himself  now  rose,  cast  off  his  man- 
tle and  cap,  and,  regardless  of  the 
richness  of  his  dress,  plunged  also 
into  the  water,  and  joinedhis  strength 
to  the  exertions  of  his  men,  who  now 
stood  up  to  their  middles,  one  and 
all  struggling  and  heaving  round  the 
shaken  curragh.  Their  united  ef- 
forts at  length  cleared  the  forward 
half  of  the  keel,  but  the  boat  still 
hung  on  fast  by  the  stern.  "  It  is 
the  weight  of  the  Scot,"  cried  one ; 
"  he  lies  under  the  thwarts  like  a 
log."  "Ha!"  cried  the  chief,  "I 
had  forgotten  the  knave — prick  him 
with  thy  skene's  point,  Rory ;  and, 
hark  ye,  you  may  cut  his  cords,  and 
let  him  jump  overboard  with  the 
rest,  and  help  :  it  will  go  hard  with 
him  to  escape  us  here."  The  kern 
drew  his  knife,  and,  leaning  over  the 
gunwale,  obeyed  his  leader's  orders. 
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The  Scot  started  to  his  feet,  a  tall 
and  sinewy  islander,  for  he  wore  the 
ClanDonuell  plaid,  althoughhisother 
dress  was  foreign.  Hu  btood  for  a 
moment  casting  his  eyes  about,  as  if 
meditating  a  spring  upon  the  nearest 
of  his  captors ;  but  the  Irish  laid 
their  hands  on  their  knives,  and  he 
apparently  abandoned  the  desperate 
design.  At  that  instant  the  chief 
signed  to  him  to  remain  where  he 
was,  for  the  boat  began  to  yield  to 
the  impulse  of  those  already  round 
her,  and  probably  something  in  the 
prisoner's  eye  counselled  that  he 
would  be  as  safe  out  of  reach  of  the 
deep  water.  The  curragh  was  now 
nearly  altogether  free;  but  as  she 
floated  for  ward,  the  increasingbreeze 
catching  in  the  loose  corners  of  her 
sail,  and  acting  on  her  high  project- 
ing prow,  forced  her  head  round, 
till,  as  the  crew  gave  their  last  push, 
she  lay  almost  parallel  with  the 
shore.  The  Scot  fixed  his  eye  on 
the  loch  to  windward,  where  fre- 
quent flows  were  raising  a  dark- 
er curl  upon  the  sharp  swell  al- 
ready running  between  them  and 
the  land,  and  dashing  the  sides  and 
shoulders  of  the  dripping  Irish.  At 
the  moment  of  their  final  effort  a 
sudden  squall  threw  up  the  white 
spray  from  the  very  verge  of  the 
Linnemore,  and  came  down  blacken- 
ing the  loch,  and  bending  all  the  tree 
tops  of  the  island.  The  Scot  leaped 
up  on  the  seat  beside  the  motionless 
female — he  laid  hold  of  the  loose  hal- 
liards— and  ere  the  astonished  crew 
perceived  what  he  intended,  the  sail 
was  up,  and  the  boat,  drawing  off 
with  a  sudden  roll,  was  stretching 
out  on  her  course  like  a  slipped  grey- 
hound. The  Irish  were  overturned 
and  confounded ;  two  only  retained 
their  hold  of  the  curragh.  One  was 
their  leader ;  he  hung  on  by  the  stern, 
confused  at  first,  and  stunned  by  the 
noise  of  water  hissing  round  and  over 
his  head ;  his  long  hair  streamed  out 
leaping  through  the  eddy  of  his 
shoulders,  ana  his  limbs  floated  in 
foam  behind.  The  other  clung  to 
the  quarter,  where,  being  less  expo- 
Bed  to  the  rush  of  the  water,  he  rais- 
ed himself  by  his  hands,  and  was 
about  to  plant  his  knee  upon  the 
gunwale,  when  he  dropped,  with  re- 
laxed limbs,  and  swept  astern,  face 
downwards,  and  to  all  appearance 


lifeless.  The  Scut  had  made  fast  the 
halliards,  and  with  an  oar  in  his  bauds 
stood  prepared  to  strike  down  in 
the  sain,  manner  tin-  next  who  mL-lit 
attempt  to  board  him.  When  lie  at 
the  stern  saw  his  man  float  past  him, 
blood  flowing  from  his  head,  and  his 
loose  arms  swaying  about  in  the  wa- 
ter, he  let  go  his  hold,  and  struck  out 
after  the  disappearing  body.  The 
wounded  man  was  settling  down, 
and  already  many  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, when  his  chief  plunged  at  the 
ill-defined  and  wavering  object  pre- 
sented by  his  body,  as  it  swung  down 
in  the  slow  undulations  of  the  lower 
water.  A  half  minute  might  have 
elapsed  when  he  reappeared,  drag- 
ging him  by  the  hair,  and  mingling 
shouts  for  help  with  frantic  denun- 
ciations of  revenge. 

"  Swim,  villains,  swim,"  he  cried, 
looking  towards  the  island,  where  he 
could  distinguish  a  dark  head  here 
and  there  rising  and  falling  among 
the  waves  as  his  men  made  to  his 
assistance. 

"  The  plunder  of  the  Castle  of 
Toome  to  the  first  man  that  gives  me 
his  hand ! — it  is  Harry  Oge,  my  fos- 
ter-brother— the  bravest  one  of  my 
galloglass — his  head  is  cleft  in  two 
— strike  out,  villains,  strike  out,  as  ye 
would  not  hang  on  the  highest  gib- 
bet of  Foichnagall !"  Then  raising 
his  clenched  hand,  and  shaking  it  at 
the  Scot,  now  almost  out  of  hearing, 
he  shouted  along  the  boiling  wake  of 
the  curragh,  "  Dog,  and  son  of  a 
wolf-dog,  thou  shalt  shortly  feast  the 
kites  of  Killeightra  for  this !  Hound 
of  a  Scot,  starved  islander  !  thy  cou- 
sin Sorley  Buye  shall  answer  for  thy 
head,  or  I  will  burn  Dunluce  from 
hearth  to  kingpost!" 

By  this  time  his  men  were  by  his 
side.  Harry  Oge,  still  senseless,  was 
placed  between  two  of  the  strongest 
swimmers ;  and  their  chief,  exhaust- 
ed by  his  passion  and  exertions,  laid 
a  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  another, 
and  they  all  struck  out  together  for 
the  shore.  Meanwhile  on  board  the 
curragh,  the  triumphant  Scot  and  his 
companion  stood  clinging  to  the  rude 
rigging,  and  gazing  on  one  another ; 
she  still  terrified,  not  yet  compre- 
hending her  escape ;  he  panting  and 
flushed,  and  alternating  congratula- 
tion with  assurances  of  protection 
and  safe-conduct. 
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"  Thou  art  free  again,  lady,"  he 
cried,  in  good  English,  "  thanks  to 
the  Virgin  and  Saint  Columbkill  !— 
Nay,  fear  not," — for  she  shrunk  from 
his  extended  hand,  involuntarily 
drawing  her  mantle  closer  round 
her,  but  turning  her  eyes  full  of  ap- 
pealing supplication  on  his  face, 
— "  fear  nothing,  lady,  unworthy  of 
thy  condition  and  mine.  I  am  a 
Scottish  gentleman,  and  will  with 
my  life  protect  thee  from  all  dis- 
courtesy." 

Blushing  deeply,  she  drew  back 
her  mantle,  and  offered  her  hand ; 
the  Scot  raised  it  to  his  lips,  for, 
as  her  face  betokened  a  gentle  spi- 
rit, so  did  her  white  and  jewelled 
fingers  evince  a  gentle  birth  and 
condition. 

"  Forgive  me,  noble  sir,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice, "  that  I 
only  now  thank  thee  for  my  deliver- 
ance— I  have  been  in  doubt  of  life  and 
honour  since  before  sunrise,  and  am 
a  helpless  girl,  far  from  my  native 
country  and  my  father's  house." 

Her  tears  flowed  abundantly  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  Scot  was  touched  to  the 
heart  by  her  distress ;  he  aided  her 
from  her  uneasy  place  beside  the  mast, 
to  a  more  comfortable  seatin  the  stern, 
and  spread  the  mantles  of  the  Irish 
under  her  feet, — telling  her,  with  all 
the  kindliness  of  sincerity,  that  she 
should  be  protected  and  cared  for 
like  a  sister,  till  he  might  restore  her 
to  her  home,  or  leave  her  in  some 
place  of  honourable  safety.  They 
swept  on  before  the  wind  till  all 
danger  of  pursuit  was  past ;  and  the 
Scot,  intrusting  the  helm  to  his  fair 
companion,  began  to  contract  his 
sail  by  such  rude  contrivances  as 
came  to  hand;  for  the  eastern  sky 
was  momentarily  putting  on  a  gloom- 
ier aspect,  and  the  wind  was  still 
increasing.  His  glances  at  the  dark- 
ening horizon  were  so  anxious,  that 
his  companion  also  turned  her  head, 
and  looked  in  alarm  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

"  Noble  sir,"  said  she,  "  dost  thou 
see  any  one  in  pursuit?  1  see  but 
our  own  sail  on  the  lake,  and  one 
far  distant  towards  the  north  ;  our 
enemies  seem  to  stand  idly  on  the 
point  of  the  island." 

"  We  are  not  pursued,  dear  lady," 
replied  the  Scot,  "  but  tell  me,  wert 
thou  ever  on  this  lake  before  ?" 
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"  Alas  !  no,"  she  said,  "  but  it  has 


been  shown  to  me  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  behind  a  kinsman's 
dwelling  in  the  Claneboy." 

"  Canst  thou  tell  me  then,"  he 
eagerly  enquired,  "in  which  direc- 
tion the  great  river  Bann  lieth  ?"  She 
mused  a  moment  in  silence — "  for," 
continued  the  Scot  in  explanation, 
"  I  was  never  before  beyond  the  sea- 
coast  of  this  country,  and  can  only 
guess  our  situation  by  some  vague 
recollections  of  what  I  have  heard  in 
my  youth." 

"  The  Bann,"  at  length  she  said, 
"  runs  to  the  sea  from  this  extremity 
of  the  lake,"  pointing  northward 
across  the  waters,  now  glittering  in 
the  hazy  light  of  sunset;  "  for  that 
mountain  on  the  right  before  us  is 
Slieve  Galeen ;  and  I  remember  the 
mist  of  the  river's  course  lay  be- 
tween that  mountain  and  us,  when 
we  stood  on  a  high  hill  beyond  these 
woods  which  we  are  now  leaving." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Scot,  "  let  us 
sail  down  the  Bann,  for  one  of  my 
kinsmen  has  a  castle,  called  Dunluce, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  sea-shore ;  and  were  we  there, 
I  could  easily  protect  thee  whither 
thou  wouldst." 

"  Alas,"  she  replied,  "  we  must  not 
venture  on  the  Bann,  for  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  that  the  fierce 
rebel,  Hugh  MacMurrogh,  is  in  arms 
on  both  banks  next  the  lake,  and  that 
between  him  and  the  sea  are  the 
O'Kanesand  MacQuillens,  both  cruel 
tribes,  and  hostile  to  the  English." 

"  Ha !"  cried  the  Scot,  "  if  the 
MacQuillens  stand  in  our  way,  I  have 
little  chance  of  passage ;  it  is  almost 
the  only  tidings  I  have  heard  of  my 
kinsmen  here  of  late,  that  they  and 
the  MacQuillens  are  at  mortal  feud." 

"  Their  castle  of  Innislochlin 
stands  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
river,"  said  she. 

"  Then,"  replied  he, "  we  must  not 
attempt  the  Bann.  Yet  be  not  cast 
down.  Could  we  reach  Armagh,  we 
were  safe;  the  Archbishop  is  my 
mother's  cousin,  and,  though  a  here- 
tic, would  shelter  us  for  her  sake. 
Knowest  thou  where  Armagh  lies, 
lady?" 

"Far  to  the  south/'  she  replied, 
"  and  many  miles  from  the  shore  of 
the  lake ;  but,  my  friend,  why  not 
return  to  the  coast  from  which  we 
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have  been  forced  away,  and  endea- 
vour to  find  a  passage  to  Carrickfer- 
gU8  through  the  woodn  ?" 

"  Would  that  we  could  !"  said  he; 
"  but, alas!  uuder  such  a  sky, and  in 
Hurh  a  vessel,  we  dare  not  face  this 
wind  from  the  east  I  would  to  God 
I  knew  somewhat  more  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but  I  hare  been  in  France  since 
my  boyhood,  and  now  when  return- 
ing, after  many  years,  to  seek  my 
kinsmen  and  friends,  I  have  scarce 
put  foot  on  shore,  when  these  ban- 
ditti, from  whom  we  are  but  now 
escaped,  seize  and  convey  me  hither, 
as  thou,  lady,  hast  partly  seen  ;  for 
I  was  a  whole  day  in  their  fetters 
before  they  laid  their  accursed  hands 
on  thee." 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  increa- 
sed so  much,  that  he  had  again  to 
commit  the  tiller  to  the  keeping  of 
his  fair  pilot,  while  he  confined  the 
struggling  canvass  to  still  smaller 
bounds ;  for  the  limber  curragh 
yielded  to  the  force  with  which  she 
was  driven  through  the  water,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  her  sides  would  have 
been  crushed  together.  A  premature 
twilight  was  coming  up  on  the  wind; 
for  while  the  sun  was  still  red  above 
the  Tyrone  hills,  the  east  was  dark, 
as  if  be  had  been  an  hour  under  the 
Atlantic.  The  swell  of  the  loch  grew 
gradually  heavier,  and  although  the 
curragh  lay  right  before  the  blast, 
her  prow  was  frequently  covered 
with  a  burst  of  spray,  that  rebound- 
ed from  her  tense  sail,  as  from  a  wall, 
and  swept  past  in  feathery  drift  at 
either  side,  sparkling  with  bright  co- 
lours in  the  level  sunbeams,and  con- 
trasting fearfully  with  the  brown 
tumbling  waters  below.  The  Scot 
looked  at  his  companion ;  she  glan- 
ced with  a  despairing  eye,  from  the 
rising  storm  behind,  to  the  heaving 
waste  of  muddied  waves  before  them, 
and  shuddered  as  she  saw  the  red 
rim  of  the  sun  already  dipping  be- 
hind the  hazy  line  of  hills  they  were 
approaching. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  lady,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  sailed  rougher  seas  than  this 
at  midnight ;  and  we  shall  be  at  the 
foot  of  yonder  hills  in  another  hour, 
if  the  good  boat  hold  on  as  now.  But 
wrap  thyself  up,  and  let  me  spread  a 
couch  for  thee  here,  out  of  reach  of 
the  wind  and  the  cold  spray." 

He  rearranged  the  cloaks  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  rolling  one  up  for 
a  pillow;  and  the  terrified  girl,  glad 


to  hide  her  eyes  from  the  sight  of 
their  dangers,  lay  down  with  grateful 
confidence  at  his  feet.  In  another 
half  hour  it  was  dark  as  midnight, 
and  blowing  a  full  gale.  The  cur- 
ragh bent  and  quivered  under  the 
patch  of  canvass  that  was  still  spread 
to  steady  her  in  her  course ;  and  the 
spray  from  the  seas  a- head  flew  over 
her  in  a  ceaseless  shower.  The  Scot 
sat,  firmly  grasping  the  tiller  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  was 
ever  intent  on  some  kind  office  to 
his  companion — doubling  the  loose 
skirts  other  coverings  over  her,  ar- 
ranging her  coarse  pillow,  or,  when 
the  boat's  mad  plunges  threatened 
to  pitch  both  forward  to  the  mast, 
taking  her  unresisting  hand  and 
steadying  her  on  her  sloped  and 
perilous  bed.  Another  long  period 
of  suffering  was  past,  and  the  black 
outline  of  the  Tyrone  hills  was  fast 
rising  on  the  leaden-coloured  sky. 
The  Scot  leant  forward,  straining 
his  eyes  through  the  spray  and  gloom, 
and  eagerly  bending  his  ears  to  lis- 
ten, for  he  thought  he  had  already 
twice  distinguished  the  dash  of 
breakers  over  the  rushing  tumult  that 
surrounded  him.  He  caught  it  again ; 
the  sound  was  close  under  the  lee. 
He  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  put 
down  his  helm.  The  curragh  came 
round,  with  the  wind  upon  her  beam, 
and  swooping  down  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  held  southward  along  shore. 
The  Scot  now  hung  over  the  gunwale, 
watching  with  intense  anxiety  for 
some  opening  in  the  surf's  line  of 
dull  light,  already  plainly  distinguish- 
able, and  almost  within  arrow  range 
upon  his  lee,  for  his  eye  had  caught 
a  break  in  the  long  chain  of  hills,  and 
he  judged  rightly  that  some  river  fell 
into  the  lake  through  the  valley  thus 
marked.  Every  wave  now  swept 
him  nearer  and  nearer  the  broken 
water,  where  to  attempt  a  landing 
seemed  certain  death;  for  the  roar 
of  the  breakers  was  like  the  voice  of 
the  open  sea  upon  its  rocks,  and  the 
frail  basket-work  of  the  curragh 
would  have  been  crushed  flat,  the 
moment  she  took  the  ground.  At 
length,  when  hope  was  almost  gone, 
the  breakers  receded ;  and  the  long 
swell,  on  which  he  had  been  swing- 
ing forward  to  destruction,  grew 
short  and  turbulent.  It  was  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Scot  let  his 
boat's  head  fall  away  from  its  unequal 
contest,  and  the  curragh  swept  in 
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between  two  lines  of  raging  surf,  and 
through  the  tumult  of  a  torrent  con- 
tending with  the  roll  of  an  inland 
Svery  instant  he  expected  to 


sea. 

be  impaled  on  the  jag  of  a"  rock,  or 
beaten  flat  upon  a  sand-bank;  but 
the  river  was  deep  in  flood,  and  they 
swept  on.  Half  full  of  water,  qui- 
vering and  straining,  the  boat  breast- 
ed the  stream,  impelled  by  the  force 
of  a  storm  that  scattered  boughs  of 
the  stripped  forest  over  the  very 
waves  she  mounted.  Wooded  hills 
rose  high  on  either  hand,  their  wa- 
ving outline  of  tossed  tree-tops 
breaking  the  dim  sky  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach;  but  the  black  mass 
suddenly  seemed  to  open,  for  the 
curragh  had  come  abreast  of  a  tri- 
butary stream,  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant was  gliding  into  smooth  water 
under  the  shelter  of  its  bank.  The 
Scot  drew  his  breath  freely  again,  as 
he  felt  the  bottom  of  his  boat  grate 

gently  on  the  gravelly  slope  between 
im  and  the  shore,  now  within  a  leap 
of  where  he  stood. 

"Lady,  dear  lady!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, taking  the  cold  hands  of  his  com- 
panion in  his,  "we  are  safe  once 
more— arise  now,  that  I  may  bear 
thee  to  the  land." 

A  low  moan  was  all  the  reply. 

"  Thy  sufferings  are  now  over,  my 
poor  friend,"  said  he,  stooping  and 
raising  her  half  lifeless  form  in  his 
arms ;  "  I  see  a  light  on  shore,  and 
thou  shalt  soon  be  dry  and  warm 
again."  He  placed  her  on  the  seat 
he  had  himself  occupied,  then  step- 
ped into  the  shallow  water  along- 
side, and,  lifting  her  like  a  child  in 
his  arms,  bore  her,  step  by  step,  fa- 
thoming as  he  went,  to  land.  He 
laid  her,  murmuring  inarticulate 
thanks,  among  the  long  grass  and 
rushes  of  the  holm ;  then  wrung 
the  water  from  his  dripping  cap  and 
hair,  and  climbed  the  bank  to  look 
around  for  the  fire,  the  reflection  of 
which  on  the  sky  he  had  already  dis- 
tinguished from  the  river.  On  an 
open  space,  immediately  below,  he 
now  saw  it  dull  and  scattered,  and 
shewing  itself  in  several  distinct 
piles.  It  was  the  ruin  of  a  burned 
house,  through  the  windows  of  which 
the  embers  of  the  thatch  were  cast- 
ing their  dull  glow  to  the  unstayed 
blast  of  the  storm.  Charred  rafters 
still  hung  from  the  standing  walls, 
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their  ends  lost  in  a  heap  of  smoking 
rubbish,  half  extinguished  by  its  own 
weight,  and  by  the  heavy  fall  of  scat- 
tered masses  of  masonry.  The 
sight,  dreadful  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances— for  the  scene  around 
was  stern  and  desolate,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  times  made  it  more  than 
probable  that  still  worse  horrors  lay 
hidden  under  the  heaped  ashes — was 
grateful  to  the  chilled  and  almost 
exhausted  Scot.  He  raked  a  pile  of 
•  red  charcoal  together  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  outer  wall,  and  cast  the 
pieces  of  a  broken  rafter  on  the  em- 
bers, then  cleared  a  spot  beside  his 
lonely  bonfire,  and  tor  a  minute 
stood  expanding  his  numbed  hands 
over  the  cheerful  glow.  His  heart 
smote  him  with  a  painful  pang  of 
self-reproach,  for  he  had  for  that 
minute  forgotten  the  poor  sufferer 
on  the  grass  beside  the  river.  He 
started  from  his  momentary  indul- 
gence, and,  by  the  light  of  the  bla- 
zing fagots,  threaded  his  way  back 
with  a  fluttering  heart;  for  when 
once  conscious  of  having  admitted 
one  moment's  neglect  of  his  com- 
panion, he  found  his  fancy  teeming 
with  a  thousand  images  of  disaster; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  and  seen  her  eyes  re- 
open in  the  light  which  he  was  again 
approaching,  that  he  began  to  feel 
assured  of  her  safety  and  of  his  own 
exculpation.  Her  eyes  opened  with 
glances  of  gratitude,  and  her  lips 
murmured  its  more  articulate  ex- 

Sression.  The  Scot  thrilled  with  a 
elight  long  unknown  to  his  bosom, 
as  he  placed  his  burden,  pale  and 
drooping  as  she  was,  in  the  warmth 
of  the  fire  he  had  prepared  for  her. 
He  knelt  beside  her ;  he  chafed  her 
hands  in  his ;  he  piled  log  upon  log 
till  the  flame  blazed  to  the  height  of 
a  man's  head- before  them;  then 
hung  up  a  dripping  cloak  to  dry, 
and  when  the  strong  frieze  glowed, 
would  wrap  it  round  her  feet,  or  dry 
her  long  hair  in  the  folds  of  his  own 
plaid.  By  degrees  she  raised  her 
relaxed  frame  and  sat  up,  the  colour 
coming  and  going  on  her  cheek  in 
alternations  of  pleasure  and  int.ense 
shame ;  for  the  first  use  of  her  re- 
turning faculties  was  to  reflect  that 
a  strange  man  had  borne  her  in  his 
arms,  had  pressed  her  to  his  breast, 
had  fondled  her  hands,  and  was 
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now  kneeling  by  her  side,  and  ga- 
zing into  her  eyes  with  the  passionate 
nrdoiir  of  a  lover.  The  Scot  per- 
ceived her  confusion;  lie  sank  his 
abashed  eye,  and  half  withdrew  his 
hand  from  the  support  of  her  side. 

"  Dear  friend,"  he  said,  "be  not 
pained,  I  praythee  :  hadstthoubeen 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  I  could  not  have 
less  profaned  thy  dignity." 

"  Forgive  me  again,  noble  sir," 
sbe  said,  offering  her  hand,  "  thou 
art  my  preserver  and  protector.  I 
would  not  pain  thee  by  any  shew  of 
unworthy  distrust  —  I  have  entire 
confidence  in  thine  honour — but  I 
no  longer  need  thy  support,  my  kind 
friend :  weary  thyself  no  more  in 
the  service  of  one  already  thy  debtor 
beyond  aught  she  can  express." 

When  the  Scot  perceived  her  so 
far  recovered  that  she  sat  without 
support,  and  began  to  enjoy  the 
comfortable  warmth  of  the  fire,  he 
left  her  side,  and  again  made  his  way 
to  the  boat,  whence  he  returned  in  a 
few  minutes,  bearing  a  basket  well 
stored  with  provisions,  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Irish  for  their  intended 
banquet  on  Ram's  Island.  He  also 
brought  with  him  the  cloak  and  cap 
of  their  leader,  with  which,  at  the 
earnest  instance  of  his  companion, 
he  replaced  his  own. 

"  Ha,  ha!"  he  now  exclaimed,  as 
he  drew  out  napkin  after  napkin 
enveloping  their  unexpected  good 
cheer,  "  these  knaves  had  promised 
themselves  a  dainty  supper;  white 
bread,  venison,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
wild-duck — and  here,  by  my  faith, 
and  as  I  am  a  true  Catholic,  wine  of 
Bourdeaux !  Drink,  lady ;  this  will 
soon  revive  thee."  He  filled  a 
wooden  cup  hooped  with  silver,  and 
presented  it  to  the  young  English- 
woman ;  then  charged  a  more  capa- 
cious  horn  for  himself,  and  drained 
it  to  her  health  and  fortunes  at  a 
stoop  —  "  Bon  Dieu ! "  he  cried, 
"  these  rogues  have  choice  taste  in 
their  liquor — and  now,  lady,  let  us 
do  reason  to  their  cookery."  He 
spread  a  napkin  between  them,  and 
placed  the  choicest  of  the  viands  be- 
fore her,  piled  up  the  fire  anew,  and 
then  stretched  himself  upon  the 
glistening  sward  in  jovial  .mood  to 
his  repast. 

His  companion,  refreshed,  and 
assured  of  her  safety,  now  threw 


back  the  hood  of  her  mantle,  and 
partially  bared  her  neck  to  the 
genial  warmth,  while  her  colour 
returned,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  eager  interest  as  she  looked  on 
the  romantic  scene  around.  They 
sat  upon  a  sheltered  spot  between 
the  black  wall  and  the  great  fire; 
dark  trees  waving  overhead,  and 
trunk  behind  trunk  glancing  in  the 
light,  as  far  back  as  the  eye  could 
penetrate  the  forest.  The  wind 
sweeping  past  the  ruined  gable,  fell 
full  on  the  crackling  brands,  while 
it  left  them  securely  sheltered  where 
they  reclined,  basking  on  the  short 
sward,  and  casting  involuntary  looks 
of  delight  on  one  another. 

"  Dear  friend,"  said  the  Scot,  ga- 
zing with  unconcealed  admiration  at 
the  bright  vision  before  him,  "  tell 
me  by  what  evil  chance  thou  hadst 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  yonder  ban- 
ditti— an  evil  chance  for  thee,  tender 
and  unused  to  hardship  as  thou  art, 
but  a  rare  favour  of  fortune  to  me ; 
for  now,  methinks,  I  would  hardly 
exchange  this  grassy  couch,  with  its 
canopy  of  driving  clouds,  and  leafy 
walls  of  forest,  for  the  richest  ban- 
queting-hall  of  Saint  Germains." 

She  blushed  at  his  ardent  declara- 
tion ;  but  when,  in  answer  to  his 
question,  she  began  to  consider  her 
forlorn  condition,  tears  came  again 
to  her  eyes,  and  she  sighed  deeply 
as  she  replied,  "  My  name  is  Clara 
Warden ;  I  am  the  daughter  of  an 
English  knight  serving  here  in  the 
Queen's  army.  My  unhappy  story 
is  soon  told :  I  was  in  the  house  of 
a  kinsman  in  Claneboy,  when  they 
from  whom  thou  hast  delivered  me, 
came  craving  certain  Irish  exactions 
of  Coyne  and  Cookery:  they  got 
what  they  demanded,  and  went  on 
their  way,  but  the  lawless  eye  of  their 
leader  had  fallen  on  me.  They  sur- 
rounded my  kinsman's  house  this 
morning  ere  daybreak,  and  I  was 
violently  forced  away." 

"  And  thy  father,  lady  ?" 

"  Thanks  to  Heaven,my  father  was 
with  the  army  now  gone  against  the 
arch-rebel  O'Neill." 

"  What!"  said  the  Scot, "is  O'Neill 
again  in  rebellion?" 

"  He  hath  been  so  ever  since  I  first 
heard  his  name,"  she  replied,  "  and 
now  of  lute  has  grown  to  such  head 
and  authority  among  the  native  tribes 
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of  the  north,  that  all  the  forces  of 
the  Queen  are  hitherto  unable  to 
control  him." 

"What!"  again  exclaimed  the 
Scot,  "  has  the  lame  Earl  such  a  spi- 
rit still  ?  " 

"  Alas,"  said  she,  "  thou  hast  not 
heard  of  our  late  troubles.  Earl 
Con  has  perished  miserably  in  the 
dungeons  of  his  unnatural  son  Shane 
a  Diomas,  which  means  in  our  lan- 
guage, John  the  Proud,  a  cruel  ty- 
rant, who  has  imprisoned  his  father, 
slain  his  brother,  and  levied  open 
war  against  his  sovereign.  He  is 
the  oppressor  and  scourge  alike  of 
English  and  Irish  in  the  north." 

"  Where  is  his  country,  lady  ?" 
asked  the  Scot. 

"  If  we  have  crossed  the  lake,  we 
are  even  now  in  it,"  she  replied,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  all  Tyrone  is  his,  and  if 
we  have  come  hither  before  the  east 
wind,  we  are  now  in  Tyrone." 

The  Scot  started,  and  looked  a- 
round  as  if  he  expected  an  enemy  to 
appear  behind  every  tree;  but  the 
forest  stood  around  them  desolate 
and  undisturbed  by  other  footsteps 
than  the  trampling  of  the  storm, 
which  still  raved  down  the  leafy  wil- 
derness with  undiminished  fury. — 
"  Where  lies  the  traitor's  camp, 
lady  ?"  questioned  he  again,  with- 
drawing his  assured  glances  from 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  once 
more  fixing  them  on  the  beautiful 
face  of  his  companion. 

"  I  know  hot  its  situation,"  she 
answered ;  "  but  it  is  named  Foich- 
nagall,  and  lies  somewhere  in  the 
woods." 

"Ha!"  replied  the  other,  "he  is 
then  that  bold  rebel  whose  fame  bad 
reached  me  even  in  Paris — he  who 
called  his  camp  The  Stranger's  Ha- 
tred, and  hangs  up  his  soldiers  for 
eating  English  bread." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Clara,  "  it  is  even 
said  that  an  English  gentleman  of 
good  birth  was  lately  slain  by  one  of 
his  kern  for  maintaining  that  he  was 
not  less  honourable  than  the  tyrant's 
swine." 

"  And,"  rejoined  the  Scot,  "  I  have 
heard  from  grave  men  at  our  court, 
that  he  is  wont  to  quench  the  fever 
of  his  blood  after  overdeep  draughts 
of  aqua  vitas,  by  plunging  himself  to 
the  chin  in  one  of  the  peat  bogs 
of  this  marshy  and  ill-conditioned 
country." 
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"  He  is  in  sooth  a  debauched  and 
wicked  tyrant,"  replied  Clara.  "  It 
is  but  a  year  since  he  robbed  a  wes- 
tern chief,  called  O'Donnell,  of  his 
liberty  and  lordship,  and  now  lives, 
it  is  reported,  with  the  wife  of  his 
prisoner,  and  she  too  a  near  kins- 
woman of  his  own  lady.  Nay,  his 
lawful  wife  herself  is  the  daughter 
of  one  whom  he  slew  in  battle  with 
his  own  hand." 

"How  is  that,"  cried  the  Scot, 
"  methinks  the  women  of  this  rude 
country  are  as  unnatural  as  the 
men  !" 

"She  was  a  Scottish  lady,"  oaid 
Clara.  Her  companion  started  and 
reddened  as  she  spoke.  "  Her  mother 
also  gave  her  hand  to  one  of  the  na- 
tive Irish,  a  cousin  of  O'Neill,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  her  murdered  hus- 
band." . 

"  This  is  amazing  and  unexam- 
pled," said  the  Scot;  "  of  what  house 
were  they,  lady?" 

Clara  coloured  and  cast  down  her 
eyes  in  evident  distress — "  Alas,  sir," 
she  replied,  "I  had  forgotten  that 
thou  art  thyself  of  Scotland,  else  had 
I  not  distressed  thee  with  the  men- 
tion of  thy  unhappy  countrymen's 
state." 

"  Tell  me,  I  beseech  thee,"  cried 
he,  "I  have  been  long  from  home, 
and  know  not  but  that  they  may  be 
of  my  own  blood,  till  thou  tellest 
me." 

"  Art  thou  of  the  clan  Campbell  ?" 
said  she  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  but  tell 
me  what  has  happened  to  the  Mac- 
Allan.  I  have  an  aunt,  the  daughter 
of  Argyle — I  am  myself  of  the  clan 
Donnell— Randall  of  Mull."  , 

She  raised  her  eyes  full  of  tears 
and  fixed  them  mournfully  and  im- 
ploringly on  his  countenance — "  Pity 
me,"  she  said,  "  that  I  must  be  the 
bearer  of  such  news  to  my  benefac- 
tor ;  one  daughter  of  Argyle  is  that 
lady  of  O'Donnell,  her  sister's  hus- 
band, James  of  Kintyre,  is  dead." 

The  Scot  dropped  the  horn  from 
his  hands — "  My  uncle  dead !"  he 
cried  ; "  and  my  aunt — my  aunt,  and 
my  cousin  Catharine — what  of  them  ? 
Speak,  speak,  I  beseech  you ! " 

"Wo  is  me,"  said  the  poor  girl; 
"  they  are  the  other  unhappy  ladies 
of  whom,  in  an  ill  hour,  I  have  al- 
ready spoken,"  and  she  burst  into 
tears  at  the  Bight  of  the  pain  she 
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had  inflicted,  for  the  Scot  fell  to  the 
ground,  covering  his  face  and  groan- 
ing in  the  anguish  of  despair. 

Clara  Warden  sat  for  a  moment 
confounded  and  terrified  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  grief,  for  his  whole 
frame  shook  where  he  lay,  and  con- 
vulsive sobs,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
forced  themselves  from  his  lips.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  up 
beseechingly  to  Heaven;  and  al- 
though the  eye  could  catch  nothing 
between  the  earth  and  sky,  save  the 
driving  curtain  of  clouds,  and  the 
agitated  tops  of  trees,  she  found  the 
aid  she  sought,  and  rose  with  tender 
and  affectionate  care  to  make  her 
return  of  charitable  offices  to  him, 
who  BO  short  a  time  before  had  stood 
over  and  comforted  her  in  her  mi- 
sery. She  knelt  down  by  the  pros- 
trate man;  she  gently  disengaged 
one  hand  from  its  grasp  of  the  earth, 
then  wiped  away  the  clay  and  torn 
grass  that  hung  about  the  fingers, 
and  took  it  between  hers.  And  now 
warm  tears  fell  on  the  mourner's 
hands,  and  he  heard  soft  accents 
mingled  with  sighs  and  tremulous 
entreaties  by  his  side.  He  knew 
that  his  companion  was  there  sym- 
pathizing with  his  sorrow,  distressed 
and  penitent  for  having  caused,  and 
meekly  endeavouring  to  soothe  it ; 
but  it  was  long  ere  he  could  bring 
himself  to  bare  his  face,wet,  although 
with  not  unmanly  tears,  and  red 
with  the  burning  shame  of  dishon- 
our to  the  eyes  even  of  such  a  com- 
forter. At  length  his  convulsed  hand 
opened,  and  pressed  the  gentle  palm 
on  which  it  rested ;  the  next  moment 
he  arose,  and  was  rushing  headlong 
towards  the  wood,  but  Clara  clung 
to  his  hand,  imploring  him  not  to 
desert  her. 

11  Ob,  if  thou  leavest  me,"  she 
cried,  "  who  is  to  protect  me  here, 
weak  and  wretched  as  I  am — in  a 
lonely  forest — at  the  dead  of  night 
— far  from  home?  Stay  with  me, oh 
my  friend!  Stay,  and  I  will  weep 
with  thee— 1  will  sit  near  thee — I 
will  watch  over  thee — Oh,  do  but 
stay  beside  me,  and  be  comforted !" 

He  turned  a  face  of  inexpressible 
anguish  upon  the  terrified  girl.  "  I 
would  but  have  hidden  my  head," 
he  said,  in  broken  accents,  and  yield- 
ed— human  nature  could  no  longer 
withstand  the  appeal  of  the  piteous 
eyes  that  met  his.  He  sat  down 


again,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  giving  free  expression  to  the 
greatness  and  bitterness  of  his  sor- 
row. "Dear  friend,"  at  length  he 
said,  composing  his  agitated  features, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  the  fair  being 
who  knelt,  absorbed  in  wonder,  self- 
reproach,  and  pity,  by  his  side,  "  I 
have  yielded  to  that  in  thy  presence 
which  never  abased  my  manhood 
before ;  but  such  sorrow  as  mine 
to-night,  it  has  never  before  been 
my  lot  to  encounter.  Thou  dost 
feel  for  me  and  pity  me,  and  thy 
tears  are  balm  to  my  grief ;  but  weep 
not,  I  pray  thee,  that  thou  hast  been 
chosen  a  messenger  of  this  ill  to  me. 
The  news  which  from  thy  lips  has 
been  borne,  even  poorly  as  it  is,would 
have  been,  I  fear  me  much,  little  less 
than  unsupportable  from  any  other's. 
1  have  lost  kinsman  and  kinswoman ; 
ignominiously  lost  her  whom  I  once 
loved  best  in  the  world — but  even 
when  thus  desolate,  I  have  found  a 
comforter,  a  consoler, — perhaps  a 
truer  friend." 

Clara  was  painfully  conscious 
that  her  situation  would  not  permit 
her  to  listen  to  the  avowal  which 
she  felt  approaching.  In  another 
place,  under  other  circumstances — 
beneath  the  roof  of  friends,  and  near 
the  natural  guardians  of  her  youth, 
she  might  have  awaited  in  fluttering 
expectance  the  declaration  of  such 
a  lover ;  but  there,  alone  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  she  shrunk  with 
startled  timidity  from  the  dangerous 
topic ;  and,  after  a  confused  pause, 
cast  round  her  eyes,  and  asked — 

"  Noble  sir,  what  dost  thou  judge 
best  to  be  done  ?" 

The  Scot  roused  himself  from 
the  influences  of  his  mingled  emo- 
tions, and,  standing  up  at  her  ques- 
tion, with  a  heavy  sigh  replied — 

"  We  must  trim  our  fire,  lady,  and 
rest  by  it  till  daybreak.  I  will  frame 
thee  a  tent  of  these  mantles,  which 
shall  be  respected  with  as  much 
loyalty  as  if  it  were  the  lodging  of 
my  own  queen.  I  shall  bring  hither 
our  oars  and  sail  from  the  boat,  and 
employ  them  also  in  building  the 
rude  booth  thou  must  inhabit  to- 
night ;  to-morrow  will,  I  trust,  see 
thee  in  a  fitter  dwelling.  Rest  here, 
then,  till  I  return;  I  shall  not  be 
long  away." 

He  gave  her  an  assuring  but  me- 
lancholy smile,  and  departed  to  exe- 
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cute  his  purpose.  Clara  gazed  after 
him  till  the  thick  underwood  closed 
between  them,  and  then  sunk  her 
head  and  wept,  she  knew  not  whe- 
ther for  her  own  helplessness  or  for 
his  sorrow.  At  this  moment,  a  party 
of  Irish  were  descending  a  rude  de- 
file in  the  woods,  within  arrow  range 
of  the  lovely  and  disconsolate  Eng- 
lish girl.  They  were  the  escort  of  a 
lady  who  rode  in  the  midst  muffled 
and  silent.  The  reflection  of  the 
great  fire  had  caught  their  attention 
from  a  distance,  and,  as  they  advan- 
ced upon  the  light,  a  nimble  scout 
had  been  already  despatched  to  re- 
connoitre. He  met  them  in  breath- 
less haste,  ere  they  had  yet  turned 
into  full  sight  of  the  scene  beside 
the  ruined  house,  and  signed  to 
them  to  draw  up. 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  questioned  the 
lady  in  Gaelic  Irish. 

"  A  man  and  an  Englishwoman, 
Banierna,"  he  replied;  "and  by 
your  head,"  he  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  know  the  purple  cloak  of 
the  Duine-Waisil." 

The  lady  started  on  her  seat,  and 
bent  her  ear  to  the  whisper  in  which 
her  spy  communicated  the  remain- 
der ot  his  intelligence. 

"  Put  out  your  lights,"  she  said, 
in  a  suppressed  voice,  to  her  attend- 
ants ;  "  and  do  thou,  Alister  Mac- 
kenzie, come  and  see  if  this  be 
true." 

A  man  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle 
dismounted,  and  came  forward. 

"  For  the  love  of  the  Virgin, 
Alister,"  said  the  lady  in  an  impatient 
and  tremulous  voice,  "  go  forward 
with  Munagh  Garbh,  and  tell  me 
truly  whether  thou  thinkest  him  in 
the  right ; — I  cannot  trust  myself  to 
look  at  them." 

She  was  weeping  passionately  ere 
she  had  said  so  much,  and  remained 
iu  tears  till  Mackenzie  returned. 

"  It  is  too  true,  Banierna,"  he 
said;  "  I  stole  down  within  a  step 
or  two  of  where  she  sat, — they  had 
been  at  supper, — he  was  gone ;  but 
I  knew  Harry  Oge's  cloak — and  she 
sat  upon  it" 

"Alister,  Alister,  I  shall  go  mad !" 
cried  the  lady :  "  What  I  supping 
and  carousing  in  the  open  woods 
with  the  daughter  of  the  stranger, 
and  I  seeking  him  from  Bann  to 
Blackwater.  I  will  go  down  and 
upbraid  him  to  his  face !" 


"  Banierna,  he  is  gone,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie ;  "  and  we  cannot  guess 
whither." 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  she,  gathering 
up  her  bridle,  "  I  will  go  down  and 
put  out  his  paramour's  eyes — with 
my  own  hands  I  will  do  it !"  she 
cried,  struggling  to  urge  on  her 
horse,  but  Mackenzie  withheld  her. 

"  Banierna,"  said  he ;  "  he  may 
be  still  within  sight  and  hearing  for 
aught  we  know :  It  were  not  safe  to 
let  him  see  thy  displeasure ;  but  lis- 
ten, and  I  will  tell  thee  what  may 
well  be  done.  I  and  Munach  Garbh 
will  steal  down,  wrap  a  cloak  about 
the  young  Saxon's  head  to  keep  her 
from  crying  out,  and  bring  her  away. 
If  he  should  see  us — well,  what  of 
that  ? — We  knew  not  it  was  in  his 
protection  she  had  been. — We  found 
an  enemy's  daughter  in  the  wood, 
and  took  her  for  an  attendant  on  the 
Banierna  More." 

"  And  if  you  can  carry  her  off  un- 
seen?" questioned  the  lady  in  an 
eager  whisper. 

"  Make  sure  he  has  no  suspicion 
of  us,"  replied  Mackenzie :  "  and 
then — what  the  Banierna  pleases  to 
command." 

.  "Alister,"  said  she, "if  thou  canst 
bring  her  off,  I  will  give  thee  as 
much  land  as  there  is  betwixt  this 
and  Dungannon." 

"  We  can  do  it,  I  am  satisfied,"  said 
he  :  "  She  sits  with  her  back  to  the 
wall,  close  by  the  open  of  a  window. 
We  will  lift  her  through  without 
shaking  a  curl  of  her  coolun." 

"  The  Saxon  wears  no  coolun, 
Alister,"  said  she  bitterly ;  "  yet  he 
forsakes  me  for  a  short-haired  stran- 
ger." 

Mackenzie  said  no  more  ;  but, 
signing  to  the  other,  descended 
stealthily  to  the  back  of  the  ruined 
building.  They  executed  their  pur- 
pose without  noise  or  struggling. 
Clara's  face  was  covered,  and  her 
arms  pinioned,  before  she  could  ut- 
ter a  single  cry ;  and,  in  another  mi- 
nute, she  felt  herself  placed  on  horse- 
back before  a  man,  and  surrounded 
by  whispers  and  exclamations  in  an 
unknown  language. 

"  Well  done,  good  Alister,"  cried 
the  lady  as  he  returned.  "  Munagh 
Garbh,  thou  shalt  be  promoted  to 
the  axe  for  this ;  thou  art  henceforth 
my  own  galloglass ; — but  what  hast 
thou  here  ?" 
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The  kern  stretched  out  to  hpr  the 
drinking-cup  which  ho  had  pidxdl 
up  as  they  left  the  scene  of  the  luck- 
less supper. 

"  Banierna,"  paid  the  man,  "  it  is 
O'NEILL'S  own  nneadher :  I  found 
it  by  the  young  Saxon's  side." 

She  snatched  it  from  him,  and 
flung  it  with  all  her  strength  down 
the  steep  bank  below. 

"Cursed  be  the  witie,  and  the  wine- 
cup  of  their  banquet ;  and  a'double 
curse  upon  the  fruit  of  their  infamy! 
— Strangle  her, — strangle  her, — and 
cast  her  after !" 

"  Banierna,"  said  Mackenzie,  in 
an  expostulating  tone — but  he  had 
no  occasion  to  urge  farther  argu- 
ment of  mercy,  for  while  he  spoke  a 
long  and  loud  ehout  sounded  from 
the  woods,  and  the  lady,  with  a  sup- 
pressed cry  of  alarm,  gave  her  horse 
the  reins,  and  was  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  party  in  equal  consterna- 
tion, and  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the 
darkness  and  rude  nature  of  the  road 
permitted.  The  Scot  was  calling  the 
name  of  Clara  Warden  through  all 
the  wood,  in  an  agony  of  high  dis- 
tress. He  had  returned,  and  missed 
his  companion.  There  were  the 
mantles  on  which  she  had  sat,  and 
the  napkins  spread  beside  and  un- 
disturbed, but  she  was  gone,  and 
there  was  no  answer  to  his  repeated 
cries.  He  seized  a  brand  from  the 
fire,  and  rushed  into  the  wood,  for 
he  thought  he  heard  the  tramp  of 
horses.  He  held  his  torch  above  his 
head,  and  cleared  the  thick  beech- 
grove  ;  a  rough  horse  track  was  be- 
fore him,  and  a  company  of  mounted 
figures,  who  or  what  he  could  not 

§uess  in  the  uncertain  light,  bursting 
own  it  in  evident  confusion  and 
alarm.  He  sprang  out,  but  they  were 
past  and  gone,  all  save  one.  He  was 
intercepted,  and  must  either  fight  or 
take  the  hill  side,  for  the  Scot  had 
pushed  him  from  the  road  among 
the  furze  and  bramble  at  one  side. 
The  hill  below  was  almost  a  preci- 
pice; no  horse  could  descend  it; 
the  Scot  sprang  upon  him  with  a 
shout,  but  the  horseman  slid  from 
his  seat,  and  plunged  into  the  thick- 
et. The  Scot  heard  him  crashing 
down  the  steep  slope,  and  rushing 
across  the  little  stream  below ;  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  follow ;  he 
blessed  the  chance  that  had  given 


him  a  horse  at  his  greatest  need,  and 
wondering  much  at  the  apparent 
cowardice  with  which  an  armed  man 
had  fled  before  his  single  and  naked 
hand,  he  mounted  the  abandoned 
steed,  and  although  hopeless  of  over- 
taking those  whom  he  pursued,  urged 
him  down  their  track  as  long  as  he 
could  distinguish  it  before  him.  But 
when  at  length  the  night  to  his  strain- 
ed eyes  seemed  to  fall  darker,  and 
the  way  to  grow  more  intricate  and 
shadowy,  he  rode  a  little  way  into 
the  wood  at  one  side,  and  there  tied 
his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep.  Fatigue  and  danger 
uninterrupted  during  two  days  and 
a  night,  save  for  the  short  time  he 
had  spent  in  such  transitory  pleasure 
beside  the  ruin,  gave  him  their  return 
of  forgetfulness  and  ease  till  day- 
break. When  the  east  was  growing 
grey  with  the  summer  sunrise,  the 
Scot  awoke,  fresh  and  ready  for 
whatever  might  befall  him.  He  sat 
a  moment,  pondering  with  himself 
whether  he  had  not  been  dreaming 
all  his  past  adventures,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  landed  at  Olderfleet 
Castle,  up  to  the  loss  of  his  friend 
Clara ;  but  the  sight  of  the  dim  fo- 
rest around  him, and  the  grey  charger 
standing  by  his  side,  soon  roused  him 
to  the  reality  of  his  recollections, 
and  the  necessity  of  being  up  and 
doing.  He  sprang  on  his  horse's 
back,  and  pursued  the  road  he  had 
taken  on  the  past  night.  It  was  no 
more  than  a  stripe  of  greensward, 
melting  at  times  into  the  dry  channel 
of  a  torrent,  and  sometimes  lost,  save 
for  a  narrow  pathway,  beaten  among 
the  trunks  of  overhanging  trees  ;  yet 
it  still  afforded  the  only  means  that 
his  clearer  faculties  could  put  trust 
in,  of  overtaking  or  succouring  the 
ill-fated  girl. 

As  the  day  broke,  he  looked  over 
a  country  wooded  to  the  roots  of 
the  hills,  which  rose  black  and  pre- 
cipitous upon  the  north  and  west; 
here  and  there  he  could  discern  the 
walls  of  a  deserted  tower,  or  per- 
haps a  patch  of  grazing  or  tilled 
land,  beside  the  ruins  of  a  miserable 
village  ;  but  human  habitation  or  hu- 
man oeing  he  saw  none  till  long  after 
mid-day.  The  afternoon  fell  hot  and 
sultry,  for  the  stormy  clouds  of  yes- 
terday had  cleared  off,  and  a  strong 
sun  made  all  the  dank  thickets  and 
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sedgy  hollows  swelter,  till  a  heavy 
haze  arose  that  dimmed  the  sharp 
blue  outline  of  the  mountains,  and 
seemed  to  hang  upon  the  very  leaves 
of  the  forest  with  a  clogging  languor, 
which  soon  imparted  itself  to  both 
horse  and  man.  The  Scot  percei- 
ving his  steed's  failing  power,  select- 
ed a  spot  of  green  herbage  by  the 
edge  of  a  stream,  and,  secure  of  his 
not  wandering  beyond  his  pasture, 
removed  the  bridle  with  its  heavy 
bit,  took  off  the  unstirruped  pad- 
saddle,  and  turned  him  loose  to 
graze ;  then  sat  himself  down  by  the 
little  river's  side,  and  gazed  on  the 
running  water,  musing  on  his  strange 
ad  ventures,  till  heat  and  fatigue  again 
put  him  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke, 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain-ash,  un- 
der which  he  had  been  sheltered 
when  he  lay  down,  played  in  the 
evening  breeze  upon  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream.  He  rose  nastily, 
but  started  to  see  a  handsome  youth 
attending  his  waking,  cap  in  hand, 
upon  the  bank  beside  him. 

"  Duine  Waisil,"  said  the  young 
stranger,  in  an  humble  voice,  "  you 
will  need  a  horse-boy  to  carry  your 
lance  and  shield — may  I  attend  your 
nobleness  to  the  wars  ?" 

The  youth  spoke  in  the  Gaelic 
dialect  of  the  north,  and  when  the 
Scot  questioned  him  whence  he 
came,  he  replied,  "  From  Sorley 
Buye,  with  letters  to  the  Reagh 
More — I  have  left  them  with  his 
scribe  MacEver,  and  my  errand  is 
finished.  I  am  weary  of  the  stables 
of  Dunluce,  and  would  fain  follow 
some  brave  gentleman  to  the  field." 

"  Thy  name  ?" 

"  I  am  Jeniko  MacRickard  Mac- 
Cormack,"  said  the  boy ;  "  and  the 
reason  why  I  ask  for  service  in  Ty- 
rone is,  because  I  am  a  Macquillen, 
and  I  hate  the  Scot." 

"  Why  serve  him  then  ?" 

"  Thou  art  not  a  Scot  ?"  said  the 
boy,  fixing  an  eye  of  fierce  enquiry 
on  his  question. 

Randall  of  Mull  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Thou  dost  mistake  me ;  why,  I 
would  ask,  dost  thou  serve  Yellow 
Sorley  in  the  stables  of  Dunluce,  and 
why  bear  his  letters  over  the  hills  of 
Tyrone  ?" 

"  In  Dunluce,  which  is  mine  own 
castle  by  right,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I 
served  the  yellow  tyrant  because  I 
was  his  prisoner ;  in  Tyrone,  because 


he  made  me  swear  by  the  tomb  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Coleraine,  that  I 
would  do  his  errand  ere  he  let  me 
cross  the  drawbridge — none  but  a 
Macquillen  dare  venture  up  the 
Ban n,  and  therefore  I  was  chosen." 

"  Thou  art  a  brave  youth,"  said  the 
Scot,  "  and  I  would  willingly  take 
thee  into  my  service,  but  that  for 
certain  weighty  reasons  I  must  just 
now  ride  alone  ;  but  tell  me  the  way 
to  Foichnagall,  and  I  will  reward 
thee." 

"  You  will  see  the  camp  of  the 
Reagh  More,  noble  sir,  from  the  top 
of  yonder  hill.  O'Neill  himself  is 
absent,  if  it  be  he  whom  you  seek." 

"  It  is  the  Banierna  O'Neill,  to 
whom  I  have  an  urgent  suit,"  replied 
the  Scot,  for  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  his 
unhappy  cousin  here  flashed  upon  his 
uncertain  mind — "  if  thou  wilt  tell 
me  in  what  part  of  the  camp  I  may 
find  her,"  he  added, "  I  will  give  thee 
thanks  and  reward." 

"  The  Banierna  More,"  said  Je- 
niko MacRickard, "  has  her  pavilion 
on  the  right  of  the  main  street;  thou 
wilt  know  it  by  the  red  hand  floating 
from  the  flagstaff.  I  saw  her  early 
this  morning,  entering  with  her  train 
from  the  woods,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  maiden  who  was  with  them 
was  in  some  sort  their  prisoner." 

"  Good  Jeniko,"  cried  the  Scot ; 
"  tell  me,  I  beseech  thee,  what  was 
the  dress  of  that  maiden  ?" 

'•'  She  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle," 
replied  he,  "  and  I  marked  no  part 
of  her  dress  save  her  shoes  ;  but,  by 
virtue  of  my  baptism,!  never  saw  such 
shoes  on  maiden's  feet  before ;  they 
had  red  pieces  of  wood  two  fingers 
deep  beneath  the  heels,  fine  golden 
clasps  upon  them,  and" 

"  Lamh  dearg  marks  the  pavilion, 
thou  sayest  ?" 

"  Noble  sir,  yes — may  thy  suit 
prosper;  the  daughter  of  Mac  Allan  is 
all-powerful  with  the  Reagh  More." 

"  The  daughter  of  MacAllan  ?"•  re- 
peated the  Scot,  "whom  meanest 
thou  ?" 

"  She  who  had  rather  be  an  Irish 
Banierna  than  the  Countess  of  Ar- 
gyle,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Jeniko,"  cried  the  Scot,  "  thou 
tellest  me  of  the  wanton  wife  of  O'- 
Donnell.  I  ask,  where  lies  the  tent 
of  the  lady  of  O'Neill— of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  of  Kintyre  ?" 

"  Ah !"  said  the  boy,  "  truly  I  have 
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made  a  great  mistake.  By  the  head 
of  Walter  Kittagh,  I  pity  that  poor 
lady,  Scot  although  she  be;  and 
Sorley,  I  can  tell  thee,  foams  at  the 
mouth  to  hear  of  her  wrongs — more 
sorrow  on  the  yellow  wolf  dog  is  my 
constant  prayer,  but  I  would  not  ask 
it  through  means  of  the  lady  Catha- 
rine, who  once  bought  off  my  own 
uncle,  Tibbot  MacCormack,  when 
he  was  prisoner  to  the  great  Earl  of 
Sussex." 

"  O'Neill  treats  her  unkindly,  Je- 
niko  ?" 

u  By  the  beard  that  I  expect  on  my 
face,"  said  the  boy,  drawing  back  a 
step,  "  were  it  not  that  I  have  some 
thought  thou  art  thyself  O'Neill,  I 
would  say  that  Shane  Diomas  is  a 
cruel  man." 

"  Fear  nothing,  Jeniko,"  said  the 
Scot,  "but  tell  me  why  thou  takest 
me  for  O'Neill  ?" 

"  A  bard,  noble  sir,  described  the 
Reagh  More  to  me,  as  he  last  left  the 
camp,  mounted  on  a  grey  charger, 
clad  in  a  purple  cloak,  all  fringed 
with  golden  tassels,  wearing  even 
such  a  plume  and  cap  as  this ;  and 
being  a  tall  gentleman  of  free  and 
ruddy  aspect — all  as  thou  art,  noble 
sir." 

"  Jeniko,  I  must  see  the  daughter 
of  Kintyre — direct  me  to  her  tent 
without  delay — I  am  not  O'Neill; 
but  fear  nothing."  .• 

"  It  is  a  poor  lodging,  sir,  on  the 
left  of  the  camp,  hard  by  the  little 
river.  I  know  not  how  thou  wilt  dis- 
tinguish it,  unless  by  the  loneliness 
of  the  doors ;  for  the  poor  lady  nei- 
ther moves  out  herself  nor  suffers 
her  maidens  even  to  shew  them- 
selves while  her  cruel  kinswoman, 
the  Banierna  More  is  in  the  camp. 
In  truth,  sir,  ehe  is  here  by  force, 
for  if  she  had  her  liberty  she  would 
not  be  long,  methinks,  from  our  own 
fair  country  of  the  Rout." 

"  Is  there  no  other  mark,  Jeniko  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  noble  sir,  I  had  forgot- 
ten—a galloglass  keeps  guard  before 
the  door  ;  to-day  it  is  Hugh  Duff 
MacAulay ;  you  will  know  him  by 
the  heft  of  his  battle-axe,  which  I 
myself  painted  red  and  white  for 
him,  on  consideration  of  his  letting 
me  ride  Sir  Neale  MacPhiling's  bay 
to  water." 

The  Scot  placed  a  coin  in  his  hand 
of  greater  value  than  he  had  ever 
seen  before.  "Now,  Jeniko,"  he  said, 


"  I  will  take  thee  into  my  service,  if 
thou  wilt  but  promise  to  be  silent 
and  do  my  bidding." 

The  boy  said  firmly, "  By  the  head 
of  Walter  Kittagh,  I  will  be  your 
true  man." 

"  Then  follow  me  at  a  distance  to 
the  camp — say  nothing  of  our  meet- 
ing, and  await  my  farther  orders  at 
the  gate,  which  is  nearest  to  the  road 
leading  hence  to  Armagh— which  is 
that?" 

"  The  Dungannon  gate,  noble  sir." 

"Knowest  thou  the  road  to  Ar- 
magh ?" 

"  I  know  it  not,  noble  sir,  farther 
than  five  miles  from  the  camp  ;  for 
the  English  are  on  that  side,  and  al- 
though they  be  still  beyond  the 
Blackwater,  we  are  not  to  hunt  or 
fowl  in  that  direction." 

"  Then  farewell  for  a  while,  Jeniko, 
be  silent  and  punctual." 

The  Scot  had  now  no  doubt  that 
the  chief  of  the  Irish  whom  he  had 
left  on  Rani's  Island  was  O'Neill, 
and  that  Clara  had  been  seized  by 
his  jealous  concubine,  himself  being 
mistaken  for  John  the  Proud,  by  his 
unintentional  disguise.  He  had 
formed  the  resolution  of  profiting  by 
this  casual  resemblance,  and  taking 
his  chance  of  passing  for  the  great 
rebel,  till  he  might  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  hia  cousin,  and  endeavour 
to  release  his  fair  friend.  "  If  they 
believe  me  to  be  O'Neill,"  he  argued 
with  himself,  "  and  know  that  I  had 
sight  of  their  party  in  the  wood,  they 
will  not  dare  to  offer  any  violence  to 
Clara.  The  proud  adultress  will  at 
least  secure  my  poor  friend  from  all 
chance  of  dishonour  ;  so  if  my  plan 
should  fail,  I  alone  will  suffer  ;  per- 
haps the  English  army  may  release 
her — perhaps  thje  jealous  woman 
may  voluntarily  send  her  home. 
Alas !  I  little  thought  three  days  ago 
that  I  should  so  soon  be  thus  invol- 
ved in  the  fate  of  one  now  dearer  to 
me  than  I  thought  woman  would 
ever  be  again !" 

Occupied  with  such  reflections,  he 
rode  along,  scarcely  observing  that 
the  road  grew  gradually  wider  and 
more  beaten  as  he  ascended  the 
hill  pointed  out  by  Jeniko,  as  lying 
between  him  and  the  camp,  but  he 
started  on  coming  to  the  brow  of  the 
eminence,  for  he  had  rarely  seen  a 
stronger,  or  more  extensive  encamp- 
ment than  that  which  occupied  the 
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plain  before  him.    The  number  of 
the  huts  fully  accounted  for  the  de- 
serted appearance  of   the  country, 
and  herds   enough   to  have  pastu- 
red all  the  waste  meadows  he  had 
passed,    were    scattered    over   the 
plain,  one  part  in  staked  enclosures, 
beside  piles  of  all  kinds  of  forage. 
Troops  of  mounted  soldiery  were 
seen  patrolling  the  woods,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  galloglass  at  exercise  on 
the  glacis  of  the  inner  camp's  in- 
trenchments.     The  sun  was  already 
sunk,  and  the    favourable  twilight 
setting  in;  but  he  longed  for  a  deeper 
dusk  before  he  should  venture  on 
the  perilous  attempt ;  at  the  instant, 
however,  an  outpost  recognised  him, 
and  drew  up  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  road,  presenting  their  arms  till 
he  should  pass.    It  was  now  too  late 
to  retreat ;  he  pulled  his  cap  over  his 
brows  and  galloped  up,  and  bowed  as 
he  passed  the  guard  undiscovered  ; 
he  then  crossed  the  plain  at  a  rapid 
pace,  and  made  for  the  nearest  en- 
trance. The  guard  again  turned  out, 
hailing  their  chief's  return  with  loud 
acclamations  of  delight  and  attach- 
ment.   He  passed  the  barriers  with 
equal  success,  and  turned  his  horse's 
head,  amid  a  crowd  of  uncovered  and 
amazed  retainers,  down  the  narrow 
street  of  huts  to  his  left.    The  noise 
of  his  arrival  flew  through  the  camp 
on  all  sides ;  but  the  strangest  report 
that  had  ever  yet  agitated  the  rude 
public    of    Foichnagall    was,    that 
O'Neill  was  riding  at  the  top  of  his 
horse's  speed  to  the  quarters  of  his 
lawful,  but  long  neglected  lady.  Hugh 
Duff  MacAulay  dropped  his  gay  bat- 
tle-axe thunderstruck,  as  he  saw  the 
royal  apparition  leap  from  his  horse 
upon   the    grass-grown    esplanade, 
throw  him  the  reins,  and  pass  him 
right  up  to  the  door  of  the  desolate- 
looking  booth.    It  was  opened  by  a 
woman,   who  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  and  surprise,  and  ran 
before  him  into  her  mistress's  apart- 
ment to  announce  the  happy  tidings. 
The  Scot  threw  himself  into  a  seat  in 
a  corner  of  the  low  hall,  and  averted 
his  face  from  the  little  light  remain- 
ing, as  he  heard  a  quick  step  an- 
nounce the  entrance  of  the  astonished 
lady.  She  stopped  at  a  little  distance 
when  she  saw  he  did  not  rise  to  re- 
ceive her. 
"  My  Lord  -,  O'Neill,"  she  said, 


"  I  am  here  as  thou  hast  command- 
ed. —  Nora,  withdraw ;  the  King 
would  be  alone."  The  attendant 
retired ;  the  Scot  arose  and  extended 
his  hand ;  she  took  it  fondly,  kissed 
it,  and  said,  "  O'Neill,  thou  hast  long 
been  a  stranger  in  thy  wife's  house; 
butl  have  no  will  now  to  upbraid  thee. 
Let  me  sit  again  by  thy  side,  my  lord 
and  husband,"  she  said,  taking  her 
seat  on  a  low  boss  of  rushes  on  his 
right  hand ;  "  nay,  turn  not  away  thy 
face,  gloomy  although  it  may  be  to 
think  how  fearfully  thou  didst  win 
me,  and  how  wantonly  thou  hast  cast 
me  off.  I  will  not  upbraid  thee ;  I 
swear  to  thee  I  will  not  again  com- 
plain. Shane,  dear  Shane,  why  dost 
thou  tremble  in  the  embrace  of  thy 
wedded  and  true  wife  ?"  for  the 
frame  of  her  disguised  kinsman 
shook  with  strong  emotion,  as  his  for- 
mer horror  of  her  conduct,  which  had 
brought  him  thither  only  for  the  sake 
of  another,  yielded  to  sympathy  and 
pity  for  her  own  miseries. 

"  Dear  Catharine,"  he  whispered 
— she  pressed  his  hand  with  a  joyous 
response  to  her  fluttered  heart — "  as 
you  love  your  own  kin  and  your  own 
soul,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  and 
impressive  whisper,  that  made  her 
start  with  a  pang  of  painful  amaze- 
ment— "  as  you  love  the  Clan  Don- 
nell,  and  would  atone  for  the  sin  you 
have  done,  restrain  yourself,  and 
scream  not. — I  am  not  O'Neill,  but 
thine  own  cousin,  Randall  of  Mull." 

The  wretched  lady  sank  back  in- 
sensible ;  he  caught  her  as  she  fell, 
and,  with  the  quiet  action  of  a  deter- 
mined man,  laid  her  gently  on  the 
ground  beside  a  window,  which  he 
then  threw  open  to  the  evening 
breeze.  The  moment  she  reopened 
her  eyes,  his  voice  was  urging  new 
entreaties  in  her  ear.  "  Sit  up,  Ca- 
tharine— lean  on  me,  and  fear  no- 
thing. We  are  safe  from  all  disco- 
very. O'Neill  is  at  this  moment  far 
from  Foichnagall.  Forgive  me  my 
disguise,  dear  Catharine;  for  my  life, 
and  the  life  and  honour  of  one  as 
dear  to  me  as  myself,  depend  upon 
its  success.  Alas !  I  have  practised 
a  cruel  deception  on  thee,  my  wrong- 
ed and  wretched  cousin  !  But  for- 
give me,  for  the  sake  of  our  joined 
hands  in  the  chapel  of  Glenarm." 

"  Oh,  Randall,"  she  said  faintly, 
"  remind  me  not  of  those  innocent 
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and  happy  days.  I  dare  not  look- 
hark  on  them — my  eyes  would  be 
blasted  by  th.-  brightness." 

"  Bright  days  are  yet  before  thee, 
Catharine.  But  let  us  watite  no  time 
in  idle  words.  The  camp  believes 
me  to  be  O'Neill  —  I  am  indeed 
dressed  in  his  cloak  and  cap." 

"  My  husband ! — what  has  happen* 
ed  to  my  husband  •"  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  lady. 

"  1  swear  to  thee  I  left  him  safe  on 
an  island  of  the  great  lake  voter- 
day  morning,"  replied  he.  "  I  will 
tell  thee  all  in  good  time;  mean- 
while give  this  token,"  and  he  took 
the  eagle's  feather  from  his  cap,  "  to 
the  galloglass  before  the  door.  Tell 
him — O'Neill's  commands  are,  that 
he  go  to  the  pavilion  of  the  Lady 
O'Donnell,  and  receive  from  her 
hands  the  female  prisoner  brought 
in  her  train  this  morning  to  the  camp 
— that  he  bring  her  in  safety  to  me 
here,  and  also  that  he  have  four  fleet 
horses  ready  for  the  road  at  a  mi- 
nute's warning — all  this  on  his  pe- 
ril." 

"  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  take  me 
away,  Randall  ?"  said  the  lady,  in 
pitiable  alarm. 

"  Catharine,  I  conjure  you,  trust 
me,"  he  said.  "  If  you  desire  it,  I 
will  take  you  hence,  but  not  other- 
wise, as  I  am  a  Catholic  Christian. 
— Canst  thou  remember  what  I  have 
said?" 

"  I  can — the  lady — "  ehe  could  not 
pronounce  the  hated  name,  "  she  is 
to  send  hither  the  female  prisoner 
brought  into  the  camp  in  her  train 
this  morning — the  galloglass  who 
brings  her  is  to  have  four  horses 
ready  for  the  road." 

"  Right,  right,"  said  he ;  "  and  bid 
him  also  fetch  hither  the  northern 
boy,  whom  he  will  find  awaiting  my 
commands  at  the  Dungannon  gate. — 
Now  let  me  make  as  ill  were  busied, 
and  do  thou,  my  dear  cousin,  give 
those  commands,  lest  my  voice  might 
betray  me." 

He  turned,  and  seemed  to  occupy 
Iiimself  in  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment ;  and  the  lady  summoned 
her  attendant,  and  desired  that  the 
galloglass  should  be  brought  to  the 
door.  Hugh  Duff  appeared,  recei- 
ved the  orders  and  token,  and  being 
cautioned  to  see  that  he  failed  in  no 
point  of  his  instructions,  departed 


with  the  step  of  a  man  charged  with 
import. tut  authority. 

Around  the  entrance  to  the  Lady 
O'Domiell's  pavilion  was  a  crowd  of 
eager  expectants,  iu  the  midat  of 
whom  A  lister  Mackenzie,  her  secre- 
tary, stood  in  considerable  alarm, 
awaiting  the  result  of  an  aspect  so 
unlocked  for  as  the  affairs  of  the 
royal  booth  had  now  put  on. 

"  Way  for  O'Neill's  messenger!" 
cried  MacAulay,  holding  out  the 
long  feather,  and  clearing  a  passage 
through  the  staring  captains  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  recognised  the  token 
with  accustomed  respect,  although 
they  wondered  much  at  the  choice 
of  the  bearer. 

"  What  arc  the  King's  com- 
mands?" said  Mackenzie. 

Hugh  Duff  began  to  repeat  his 
message  aloud :  the  moment  the  se- 
cretary perceived  its  tendency,  he 
sought  to  interrupt  him,  but  Hugh, 
with  the  boldness  of  office,  persisted 
in  declaring  his  commands  before 
the  whole  assembled  crowd. 

"  Let  the  maiden  be  brought  forth 
speedily,  Master  Mackenzie — and  on 
your  peril  see  that  the  horses  be 
fleet  and  well-caparisoned,"  he  called 
after  the  astounded  secretary,  who 
sought  his  mistress  in  despair,  while 
the  supposed  disgrace  of  the  royal 
favourite  spread  with  a  rapidity 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  rumour 
of  O'Neill's  arrival. 

"  Good  fortune  never  comes  of 
broken  vows,"  said  one :  "  Hugh 
Calvagh  may  put  the  hall  of  Bally- 
shannon  Castle  in  order  for  his  lady. 
She  will  soon  be  knocking  for  admit- 
tance at  his  gates  again." 

"  Rather  say  a  cell  in  the  abbey  of 
Boyle  or  Donegal,"  rejoined  theother. 

"  Alister  of  the  Isles  is  likely  to 
change  places  with  black  Hugh — a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  our  secretary 
shouldering  the  galloglass' s  axe  be- 
fore his  own  door  !"  cried  a  third. 

"  I'd  rather  see  him  swing  on  his 
own  gallows,"  said  a  fourth,  "  where 
many  a  better  man  than  ever  was 
his  father's  sou  has  swung  like  a  dog 
ere  now,  through  his  traitorous  pro- 
curing,"— with  much  more  of  such 
ominous  muttering. 

Up  to  this  time,  no  one  had  yet 
dared  to  announce  to  the  Lady 
O'Donnell  the  return  of  O'Neill. 
She  still  sat  in  an  inner  chamber, 
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meditating  the  means  of  screening 
herself  and  friends  from  blame, 
should  they  have  been  discovered, 
and  of  stilt  maintaining  that  supre- 
macy which  she  had  long  enjoyed. 
Alister  Mackenzie  entered  pale  and 
agitated. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  "  O'Neill  is  re- 
turned." 

"  1  am  prepared  to  meet  him,  Al- 
istor,"  she  replied;  "hear  my  design, 
and  admit  him  without  delay." 

"  Lady,"  stammered  the  secre- 
tary, "  O'Neill,  I  fear,  knows  all.  He 
has  but  now  riddea  into  the  camp, 
on  the  very  horse  which  Munagh 
Garbh  abandoned  in  the  wood." 

"  I  am  prepared  for  that,"  replied 
the  lady.  "  Munagh  Garbh  deserted 
from  our  troop  two  days  since :  be  it 
thy  business  to  arrange  that  report 
among  my  kern.  It  was  the  same 
party  of  the  Ly nagh-men  who  burned 
the  Erenach  Gallaghar'a  house,  still 
hovering  about  their  prey,  that  stole 
the  Saxon  girl,  Munagh  Garbh  is 
himself  of  the  Muinter  Lynagh,  and 
has  more  than  once  threatened  to 
take  service  under  Turlogh.  Thus  is 
all  accounted  for:  what  sayst  thcu 
to  my  story?" 

"  All  the  wit  of  woman  cannot 
save  us,"  said  the  secretary ;  "  the 
Scot's  messenger  saw  us  this  morn- 
ing as  we  brought  her  hither,  and  it 
is  supposed  he  has  told  O'Neill  as 
much,  for  the  Reagh  More  has  laid 
his  commands  upon  us  to  deliver 
her  up  without  delay." 

"  Faint-hearted  fool !  "  cried  the 
lady,  "I  will  go  to  O'Neill.— The 
messenger  lied  ;  it  was  my  tire-wo- 
man Grana  Nic  Owen  whom  he 
saw — where  is  O'Neill  ?" 

"  Banierna,  prepare  thyself  for  ill 
news  !"  said  the  secretary,  "  O'Neill 
is  so  enraged  that  he  hath  gone  to 
the  booth  of" he  hesitated. 

She  started  from  her  seat. 

"  Wretch  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
wouldst  thou  say  ?  speak  out !  " 

"  O'Neill  is  with  his  wife,  Lady," 
said  the  secretary,  "  with  the  Bani- 
erna M'Donuell — and  I  have  sent 
him  the  young  Saxon,  as  he  com- 
mands." 

"  Villain !  "  cried  the  enraged 
Lady,  "  dost  thou  stand  before  me 
and  call  her  his  wife  ?  Dost  thou,  to 
my  face,  tell  me  thou  hast  disposed 
at  thy  pleasure  of  my  prisoner?  Thou, 
whom  I  have  raised  from  the  dust, — 
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dost  thou  join  the  other  conspirators 
against  my  right  and  honour  ? — Out 
of  my  sight,  son  of  a  she- wolf — 
hence  !"  she  cried,  frantic  with  rage, 
and  stamping  on  the  floor. 

Mackenzie  drew  back  a  moment, 
appalled  by  her  wild  violence ;  but 
when  he  saw  her  cast  herself  back 
upon  a  couch,  exhausted  by  her  pas- 
sion, and  in  tears,  he  approached  her 
and  said — 

"  Banierna,  thou  hast  done  me 
wrong — I  am  still  true  to  thy  ser- 
vice. Rise,  and  we  will  go  down 
together,  and  appease  O'Neill  or 
fly." 

"  What !"  cried  the  miserable  wo- 
man, "  stand  at  the  door  of  his  lawful 
wife,  and  beg  admittance  to  the  man 
who  scorns  me  ?  Never — never — I 
will  sooner  die  than  suffer  that  dis- 
honour !  Go,  make  thy  peace  if  thou 
canst,  but  here  I  lie  till  death,  or 
Shane  O'Neill  come  for  me!" 

She  fell  on  the  floor  in  strong  con- 
vulsions. Mackenzie  summoned  her 
attendants,  and  left  her  swooned 
among  their  hands. 

In  the  meantime  the  Scot  sat  with 
his  cousin,  detailing  to  her  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  escape,  and  sub- 
sequent adventures,  and  eagerly  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  his  messenger. 
Lady  Catharine  listened  in  mournful 
silence  to  his  story. 

"  Randall,"  she  said,  when  he 
had  finished,  "  thou  hast  told  me  that 
to  which  my  ears  have  been  long 
accustomed.  O'Neill  is  abandoned 
and  tyrannous;  his  paramour  is  proud 
and  cruel.  I  am  now  for  three  years 
the  victim  of  daily  and  open  insult 
from  them  both, — yet,  oh  forgive  me 
if  it  be  a  sin!  I  love  my  husband 
still,  and  still  am  satisfied  to  hope  on 
in  silence.  Ask  me  not  to  fly :  I 
shall  never  again  shew  myself  among 
the  Clan  Donnell.  They  call  me  the 
wife  of  my  father's  murderer,  but 
oh,  Randall,  believe  it  not :  he  fell 
in  the  open  field,  and  on  the  even 
beam  of  battle,  nor  knew  I  by 
whose  hand,  till  I  was  long  the  wife 
of  O'Neill.  No — no— ask  me  not  to 
go :  let  me  remain  and  expiate  my 
guilt,  if  guilt  it  be,  in  patient  suffer- 
ing here." 

She  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly : 
the  Scot,  dashing  a  tear  from  his  eye, 
turned  to  the  window,  for  he  heard 
the  tramp  of  horses,  and  at  the  next 
moment  beheld  his  messenger  with 
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Clara  Warden  and  Jeniko  mounted, 
and  two  led  horses  ready  at  the  gate. 
He  turned  to  his  cousin,  embraced 
her,  and  kissed  her  cheek  aud  fore- 
head— "  Farewell,  Catharine— mayst 
thou  be  happy !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  yet 
I  frar  to  tliink  of  the  anger  of  thy 
husband — come  with  us  even  yet — 
I  will  protect  thee :  I  will  bear  thee 
to  England  or  to  France,  or  whither 
thou  wilt — anywhere  but  here." 

"  Go,  go,  and  may  Heaven  be  your 
guard!"  she  cried,  turning  from  his 
side,  and  hurrying  into  her  own 
chamber. 

The  Scot,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  cross- 
ed the  threshold.  A  crowd  was 
gathered  round  the  court-yard :  he 
waved  his  hand  for  them  to  retire : 
Jeniko,  who  seemed  to  comprehend 
his  whole  design,  shouted  aloud — 
"  Way  for  O'Neill !"  making  his 
charger  perform  a  demivolta  into  the 
thickest  of  the  press,  and  effectually 
clearing  a  space  round  the  little 
cavalcade.  Clara  had  not  dared  te 
look  up  till  she  heard  a  voice  by 
her  side,  the  sound  of  which  made 
her  almost  drop  from  her  seat  One 
earnest  whisper  explained  all,  and 
the  next  moment  the  Scot  was 
mounted,  and  the  whole  party,  Hugh 
Duff  being  desired  to  lead  the  way, 
were  riding  at  a  quick  pace  for  the 
Dungannon  gate.  Jeniko,  who  had 
received  some  brief  orders  from  his 
leader,  now  said  to  MacAulay,  "  We 
take  the  Armagh  road,  my  friend, 
and  O'Neill  would  not  be  interrupt- 
ed— let  us  ride  on."  The  uncon- 
scious guide  pricked  out  in  front, 
and  was  followed  over  the  forest 
path  by  the  unsuspected  fugitives. 

While  they  were  thus  riding  south- 
ward at  their  horses'  speed  towards 
the  English  camp,  on  the  Black  water, 
a  company  of  footmen  were  slowly 
wending  their  way  towards  Foicbna- 
gall,  from  the  woods  and  mountains 
on  the  north.  The  rising  moon  dis- 
played the  haggard  and  toil-worn  Irish 
of  Ram's  Island.  Their  leader,  John 
the  Proud  himself,  drew  his  weary 
limbs  with  difficulty  over  the  rugged 
pathway,  yet  still  refused  the  fre- 
quent offered  support  of  his  equally 
spent  companions.  They  gained  the 
outposts  of  Foichnagall  about  an 
hour  before  midnight.  The  previous 
rumour  of  O'Neill's  arrival  had  al- 
ready spread  to  the  farthest  advanced 
guards,  so,  when  the  soldiers  saw  him 


now  descend  from  the  mountain  road 
before  them,  they  were  perplexed 
with  strange  surmises.  L'.M-d  as  they 
were  to  his  wild  life,  it  did  not  asto- 
nish them  to  see  him  marked  with  all 
the  tokens  of  flight  and  disaster,  and 
they  spread  whatever  fare  they  could 
produce,  without  question  or  com- 
ment, in  his  presence ;  but  a  dreadful 
suggestion,  that  it  could  be  nothing 
but  the  King's  wraith  which  had  been 
seen  already,  soon  spread  among 
them  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  resting 
party. 

"  For  what  do  ye  lay  your  heads 
together,  ye  gossiping  knaves  if" 
cried  O'Neill  to  a  knot  of  whisperers 
round  the  next  fire.  There  was  no  an- 
swer from  the  questioned  party,  but 
one  of  bis  own  body-guard,  who,  un- 
observed, had  heard  their  ominous 
surmises,  came  up,  and,  in  a  low 
voice,  communicated  to  him  their 
import.  O'Neill  was  not  more  su- 
perstitious than  others  of  his  time, 
but  he  turned  pale  as  the  man  spoke. 

"  Who  saw  it  ?"  he  enquired,  im- 
mediately referring  the  appearance 
to  something  supernatural. 

"  Here  is  Brian  Roe  MacGillespie, 
who  says  he  was  within  an  arm's 
length  of  it,"  said  some  one  at  the 
guard-fire. 

"  Send  him  hither,"  said  O'Neill. 

A  kern  came  forward. 

"  Say  what  thou  hast  seen." 

"  O'Neill,"  replied  the  man,  «•  I 
saw  your  likeness,  mounted  and  ac- 
coutred as  you  left  the  camp  three 
days  since,  ride  from  the  north  gate 
to  the  booth  of  the  Lady  Catharine 
of  Kintyre,  and  enter  her  door,  lea- 
ving what  seemed  your  horse  in  the 
keeping  of  the  galloglass,  HughDuii' 
MacAulay." 

"  If  the  dead  could  rise,"  said 
O'Neill,  thoughtfully,  "  I  would  say 
it  was  the  Scot  in  my  stolen  gar- 
ments. But  no ;  the  curragh  went 
down  ten  miles  from  any  land ;  the 
fishermen  at  Toome  saw  her  foun- 
der ;  and  cloak  and  Scot,  and  all  the 
precious  freight  she  carried,  lie 
twenty  fathoms  deep  in  the  middle 
of  Loch  Neagh.  No — bring  me  a 
horse,  and  ghost  or  devil  I  will  ques- 
tion it.  Lamh  deargaboo  I"  he  cried, 
as  he  threw  himself  again  on  horse- 
back, and  the  war-cry  of  his  house 
was  echoed  after  him  from  watch-fire 
to  drawbridge,  as  he  galloped  in  the 
track  of  his  mysterious  predecessor 
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through  the  camp,  lie  made  direct 
for  the  hut  of  his  wife  :  there  was  a 
crowd  of  girls  and  women  in  the 
court,  and  a  chorus  of  maidens  sing- 
ing—" We  have  brought  the  summer 
with  us"— in  congratulation  underher 
windows.  Shane's  heart  fell  as  he 
heard  his  own  condemnation  in  the 
people's  joy  over  his  supposed  re- 
turn to  right  conduct.  They  recog- 
nised him  as  lie  rode  up :  a  lane  was 
opened  for  him  to  the  door — aged 
women,  matrons,  and  young  girls,  all 
blessing  him  as  he  passed.  He  was 
sick  from  shame  and  terror  ;  for  he 
never  doubted  that  he  had  been 
summoned  to  the  scene  by  superhu- 
man agency,  but  he  preserved  the 
boldness  of  his  deportment  till  he  got 
over  the  threshold — the  long  uncross- 
ed threshold  of  his  wife's  chamber. 

"  Catharine  !"  he  cried,  "  what  is 
this  which  has  been  here  in  my 
likeness — has  it  appeared  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  own  lord  and  husband  ! 
is  this  thyself  at  last  ?"  exclaimed  his 
lady,  starting  from  her  tear-wet  pil- 
low, and  falling  on  his  neck. 

"  It  is  myself,  Kate,"  he  said,  "  but 
who  or  what  has  been  this  other  ? — 
tell  me,  I  conjure  you."  She  looked 
up  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"  Oh,  Shane,"  she  said,  "  I  have  a 
strange  tale  to  tell  thee — sit  down 
and  drink  this  cup  of  wine,  and  I 
will  tell  thee  all  truly  and  gladly." 

He  sat  down  beside  his  wife,  and 
she  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  told 
him  all  that  had  happened.  The 
sinking  boat,  seen  by  the  Toome 
fishermen,  had  been  the  other  sail 
already  mentioned.  It  was  long  past 
midnight  when  Shane  O'Neill  left 
the  side  of  his  lady ;  he  turned  and 
kissed  her  as  he  left  the  door;  his 
step  was  light  and  vigorous  again, 
and  the  marks  of  his  rough  journey 
were  gone.  He  walked  straight  to 
the  great  pavilion  in  the  middle  of 
the  camp.  The  sound  of  lamenta- 
tion was  loud  within;  he  hurried 
forward,  and  entering,  found  the 
Lady  O'Donuell  and  her  women 
mourning  over  the  distorted  body  of 
Alister  Mackenzie— he  had  strangled 
himself. 

"How  now?"  cried  O'Neill, 
"  who  has  done  me  this  good  ser- 
vice?" 

the  women  told  him  shortly  how 
it  was;  but  the  Lady  O'Donnell, 


swelling  with  shamo  and  indignation, 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  reproaches, 
long  and  vehement,  which  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an- 
other and  more  impetuous  mourner. 
It  was  Hugh  Duff  MacAulay,  co- 
vered with  dust  and  blood;  he  burst 
into  the  tent  crying  that  all  was 
over,  that  O'Neill  was  lost — a  pri- 
soner to  the  English. 

"Thou  liest,  sir!"  said  Shane, 
seizing  the  astounded  galloglass. 
"  Hast  thou  spread  this  news  also  in 
the  camp  ?  " 

"  By  the  head  of  O'Neill,"  cried 
Hugh,  "  this  is  either  witchcraft  or 
worse." 

"  There  is  no  Witchcraft  in  the 
case,"  said  Shane,  "  beyond  the 
ready  wit  of  a  brave  Scot  who  has 
outdone  us  all  with  a  cap,  a  cloak, 
and  a  stout  heart.  But  tell  me  truly, 
Hugh,  hast  thou  bruited  abroad  this 
thy  news  of  my  fancied  capture  ?  " 

"  O'Neill,"  said  the  galloglass,  "  I 
feared  to  throw  the  camp  into  con- 
fusion, and  waited  till  I  came  hither 
ere  I  spoke." 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  and  shalt 
be  rewarded  for  thy  discretion," 
said  Shane ;  "  and  now  draw  thy 
breath,  and  tell  me  how  this  cap- 
ture of  your  supposed  O'Neill  took 
place  ?" 

"  It  was  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
saw,"  replied  Hugh.  "  He  and  the 
young  girl,  and  the  boy  JenSko — a 
knife  in  his  throat,  young  wolf- 
whelp — rode  right  up  to  the  English 
outposts  at  Dunganflon,  and  asked 
who  commanded. 

"'  Sir  Dominick  Warden,'  said  the 
Saxon  sentinel.  '  We  surrender  to 
him,'  cried  the  penitent  young  trai- 
tor, and  up  rode  the  advanced 
guard.  I  struck  for  O'Neill  as  long 
as  I  could  hold  my  axe,  but  he  called 
to  me  himself,  as  it  seemed,  to  fly  if 
I  could  for  my  life;  and  so  seeing  I 
could  no  better,  I  e'en  turned  my 
horee's  head,  and  never  drew  bridle 
till  I  got  to  Foichnagall." 

"  O'Neill!"  cried  another  messen- 
ger, rushing  in,  "by  your  head  I 
have  seen  the  ragged  staff  on  the 
Deputy's  ensign,  floating  in  the 
moonlight,  three  miles  south  of 
Magherafelt — there  has  been  abloody 
battle  at  Toomeferry,  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  Cragfergus  are  in  Killeigh- 
tra." 
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"  What  is  our  loss  ?"  questioned  enough  of  idle  sorrow.  Ho,  Mac- 
O'Neill.  Ever',  write  to  Sir  Art  MacMahonthat 

**  Thirteen  of  the  Ocahans  and  five  I  must  have  a  thousand  gallo^iuss  on 

of  the  O'Hagans,  with  au  hundred  the  banks  of  Blackwater  in  a  week, 

and  fifty  gailoglass,  and  two  hun-  Brian  Barry,  tbou  art  captain  of  the 

dred  kern  and  horseboys."  watch,  double    the  guards  on   the 

"  Ha!"  cried  Shaue,  "this  smacks  north,  and  erect  outposts.  Ilory 
of  sweat  in  the  palm.  Go  there,  Buye — send  thither  our  chief  herds- 
Hugh  Duff,  to  the  quarters  of  Sir  man — see  thou  that  one- third  of  our 
Neale  MacPhelimy;  shew  him  this  creaght  be  driven  ere  daylight  to  the 
my  signet  ring,  and  tell  him  to  draw  bills  above  Killymoone  ;  let  the  wo- 
down  his  battle  to  the  hill  of  Money-  men  and  children  of  the  camp 
more,  and  to  keep  the  pass  against  all  accompany  them;"  and  so  on,  issu- 
comers ;  and  do  thou,"  turning  to  the  ing  orders,  and  arranging  his  plan, 
other  messenger,  "gettheea  fresh  of  defence,  apparently  unconscious 
horse,  and  carry  to  Ocahan  my  com-  of  the  presence  of  the  silent  females, 
mand,  that  he  make  stand  inTullegha-  At  length  the  Lady  O'Donnell  reco- 
ga  with  the  clan  Hagan.  Now  send  me  veriug  from  her  consternation,  or- 
hither  my  secretary,  Neal  MacEver,  dered  her  attendants  to  lift  the  dead 
call  up  Brian  Barry  and  Harry  Oge.  body  of  Mackenzie,  and  was  about 
Ah !  my  poor  foster-brother.  I  had  to  hare  renewed  her  complaint — 
forgotten  that  shrewd  stroke  of  the  "  Tut  1"  cried  Shane,  "  get  to  your 
oar-blade,  but  it  was  fairly  dealt  and  bed,  ye  silly  women.  My  business 
I  forgive  it — thou  wilt  never  again  is  now  with  Elizabeth  of  England." 

rise  at  the  cry  of  lamh  dearg.    But 

. ! 

, . — 

THE  WINK-CUP.      A  VISION.     BY  C,  Jt,.^ 

«•  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  it  red  :  It  1<  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  out 
the  fame.   As  for  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the  ungodly  of  the  earth  shall  drink  them,  and  suck  them  out" 

Ptalm  Ixxv.  v.  9,  10.  Common  Prayer  fertion. 

I  SAW  the  secrets  of  the  sky : 
On  Angel- wing  I  seem'd  to  fly 
Up  to  the  flaming  judgment-throne, 
And  the  dread  Power  who  sits  thereon. 
I  saw  his  hand  a  wine-cup  hold ; 
And,  mantling  o'er  the  radiant  gold, 
A  blood-red  stream  came  foaming  o'er, 
And  purpled  heaven's  eternal  floor. 

I  ask'd  a  seraph  why  the  wine 
Presented  by  the  hand  divine 
That  vivid  sanguine  colour  wore, 
And  why  its  torrent  rush'd  impetuous  to  the  floor. 

"  That  cup,"  said  the  seraph,  "  by  vengeance'  hand 
Is  inix'd  ;  and  th'  Eternal's  high  command 

Dooms  its  unfailing,  endless  draught 

To  be  by  th'  unrepentant  quafFd. 
'Tis  ting'd  with  the  blood  of  human  souls, 
And  thus  all  crimson  its  torrent  rolls. 
Dost  thou  marvel  why  with  impatient  gush 
Its  living  waves  o'er  the  goblet  rush, 

And  fling  far  round  their  flood  unblest  ? 

It  burns  to  lave  each  victim-breast 
With  the  madd'ning  draught  of  finish' d  sin,* 
And  thinks  it  long  till  the  work  begin." — 


"  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."— Sr  JAME*,  i.  15. 
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,«  And  what  is  the  taste  to  the  liquor  given? 
Is  it  like  aught  else  in  earth  or  heaven  ?" — 
"O  yes, 'tis  like  all  tastes  below: 
Its  drops  each  change  of  flavour  know, 

.          «  *  ° 

As  from  lip  to  lip  it  passes  round, 
710/1     .Mr  And  still  each  palate  to  suit  are  found. 

"  To  the  stern  oppressor  its  draught  appears 
The  salt,  salt  brine  pf  his  victim's  tears ; 
And,  if  for  a  delicate  perfume  he  cries, 
'Tis  wafted  straight  in  their  deep-drawn  sighs. 

"  To  the  murderer's  lip  its  fatal  flood 
Shall  taste  as  it  looks,  of  blood,  still  blood  ;* 
For  in  blood  he  revell'd  and  bathed  below, 
And  blood  shall  be  ever  his  draught  of  woe."— 


•to 


"  And  what,"  I  ask'd,  "  shall  its  flavour  be 
To  the  demagogues'  godless  company, 
And  the  rebel- band  who  their  nod  obey, 
And  all  that  is  holy  make  their  prey  ?" — 


"  Of  wormwood  its  taste  to  that  tribe  accurst ; 
For  their  souls,  with  bitterest  longings  nurst, 
To  bitterest  deeds  are  wildly  driv'n ; 
And  bitter  their  portion  shall  be  from  Heav'n." 

The  vision  fled  :  I  sadly  thought, 
Since  thus  the  cup  of  God  is  fraught 
With  vengeance,  and  must  soon  begin 
To  pour  for  all  who  live  in  sin 
Its  draught  of  mantling  misery, 
My  late  and  early  prayer  shall  be, 
"  O  God,  thy  mercy  shew  to  me ; 
And  keep,  good  Lord !  thy  servant  free 
From  proud,  presumptuous  ways,  and  passion's  mastery." 


THE  HEART  S  PRISON.      BY  C.  M. 

"  HERE,  take  this  heart,"  an  Angel  said : 

(His  hand  the  while  a  heart  convey'd.) 

"  'Tis  lawless,  godless,  rude,  and  wild. 

With  ev'ry  stain  of  sin  de61ed, 

And  must,  so  stands  th'  eternal  will, 

Be  closely  barr'd  and  fetter'd  till 

Its  dreary  penance-term  expir'd, 

It  be  once  more  with  goodness  fired; 

Or,  failing  that,  for  ever  be 

Shut  up  in  lonely  misery." 

Th'  avenging  demons  took  the  heart 
And  gloated  o'er  its  ev'ry  part, 
To  think  (O  pleasing  task!)  that  Heaven 
To  them  its  punishment  bad  given. — 
And  first  they  sought  fit  substance  out 
For  barricadoes  firm  and  stout, 
To  shut  the  victim  closely  in, 
Ere  its  dire  fett'ring  should  begin. 


Thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink ;  for  they  are  worthy."— REVELATION,  xvi.  6, 


The  Heart's  Pritan.  [Feb. 

They  met  Remorse ;  and  he  quickly  found 

Firm  matter  the  prison  to  build : 
But  they  said  that,  when  hearts  shed  their  tears  around, 

As  the  drops  the  prison  fill'd, 
The  walls  of  Remorse  were  such  no  more, 

But  form'd,  as  that  flood  distill'd, 
The  cell  of  a  contrite  spirit  and  poor ; 
And  the  fiends  could  no  longer  guard  the  door. 

Then  Madness  came ;  and  he  storming  cried 

That  in  his  ever-boiling  sea 
He  could  find  stern-temper'd  stuff  and  tried, 

That  should  mock  all  hopes  to  flee : 
"  There  are  chinks,"  said  the  fiends,  "  in  the  stuff,  though  strong, 

That  has  oft  been  supplied  by  thee; 
And  the  Day-spring  finds  its  way  erelong, 

And  then  the  heart's  sorrows  are  turn'd  to  song." — 

"  Fools !  fools  !"  a  deep,  slow,  mocking  voice 

Behipd  them  cried :  they  turn'd  to  see, 

Bent  low  with  age  and  misery, 
A  crippled  wretch,  a  hideous  man, 

Whose  iron  features  to  rejoice 
Had  long  forgotten :  scarce  a  span 

His  slow  and  weary  feet  could  move : 
Ne'er  from  the  ground  his  eye  its  look 
Could  raise ;  but  on  that  senseless  book 
"With  dull  regard  it  ever  por'd. 

"  Fools  !  fools  !  to  hope  that  aught  would  prove 
A  dungeon,"  said  the  wretch  abhorr'd, 
"  For  human  hearts  save  my  material ! 
Turn  in  with  me."     The  Demons  turn'd, 
And  saw  a  forge  where  num'rous  burn'd 
Thick  heavy  bars,    "  This  precious  ore," 

He  said,  "  no  art,  no  hand  imperial, 
No  heav'nly  magic  can  o'erpower. 

"  Must  I  its  name,  its  nature  tell  ? 

No  tears  will  melt  it;  no  bright  beams, 

No  fresh  and  dewy  morning  gleams, 
May  pierce,  or  burning  noontide  glare, 

This  metal,  forg'd  in  fire  of  hell : 
Its  name,  its  nature  is — DESPAIR." 

Then  the  flaming  bars  the  Demons  seized  : 

And  with  that  dire  metal  they  went,  well  pleased, 

The  heart's  sad  house  to  prepare: 
And  still,  as  their  horrid  task  they  ply, 
They  shout  to  their  brother-fiends  that  pass'd, 
"  If  a  dungeon  ye  want  that  shall  ever  last, 

O  build  its  walls  of  Despair!" 
And  the  wild  caves  of  hell  flung  back  the  cry, 

"  O  build  its  walls  of  Despair!" 
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SCENES  AND  HYMNS  OF  LIFE. 
BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

No.  VIII. 
PRISONER'S  EVENING  SERVICE,, 

A  SCENE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

From  their  spheres 

The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  j 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 
Princes  and  emperors,  and  the  crown  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  Innocence 
Long-  to  protect  her  own. WORDSWORTH. 

Scene — Prison  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  Paris,  during  the  Reign  of  1  error. 
D'AUBIGNE,  an  aged  Royalist. — BLANCHE,  his  Daughter,  a  young  girl. 

Blanche.  What  was  our  doom,  my  father  ? — In  thine  arms 
I  lay  unconsciously  thro'  that  dread  hour. 
Tell  me  the  sentence! — Could  our  judges  look, 
Without  relenting,  on  thy  silvery  hair  ? 
Was  there  not  mercy,  father  ? — Will  they  not 
Hasten  us  to  our  home? 

D'Aubigne.  Yes,  my  poor  child ! 

They  send  us  home. 

Blanche.  Oh  !  shall  we  gaze  again 

On  the  bright  Loire? — Will  the  old  hamlet-spire, 
And  the  grey  turret  of  our  own  chateau, 
Look  forth  to  greet  us  thro'  the  dusky  elms  ? 
Will  the  kind  voices  of  our  villagers, 
The  loving  laughter  in  their  children's  eyes, 
Welcome  us  back  at  last  ? — But  how  is  this  V 
— Father  !  thy  glance  is  clouded — on  thy  brow 
There  sits  no  joy ! 

D'Aubigne.  Upon  my  brow,  dear  girl, 

There  sits,  I  trust,  such  deep  and  solemn  peace, 
As  may  befit  the  Christian,  who  receives 
And  recognises,  in  submissive  awe, 
The  summons  of  his  God. 

Blanche.  Thou  dost  not  mean — 

— No,  no !  it  cannot  be  ! — Didst  thou  not  say 
They  sent  us  home  ? 

D'Aubigne  Where  is  the  spirit's  home  ?— « 

Oh  !  most  of  all,  in  these  dark  evil  days, 
Where  should  it  be — but  in  that  world  serene, 
Beyond  the  sword's  reach,  and  the 'tempest's  power- 
Where,  but  in  Heaven. 

Blanche.  My  father ! 

DJAubigne.  We  must  die. 

We  must  look  up  to  God,  and  calmly  die. 
— Come  to  my  heart,  and  weep  there  ! — for  awhile 
Give  Nature's  passion  way,  then  brightly  rise 
In  the  still  courage  of  a  woman's  heart ! 


*  The  last  days  of  two  prisoners   in   the  Luxembourg,  Sillery  and  La  Souru,  so 
affectingly  described  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  in  her  Letters  from  France,  gave 

rise  to  this  little  scene These  two  victims  had  composed  a  little  hymn,  which 

they  every  night  sung  together  in  a  low  and  restrained  voice. 
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Do  I  not  know  thce? — Do  I  a*k  too  much 
From  mine  own  noble  Blanche  ? 

Blanche  (falling  on  hi*  bosom.)  Oh!  clacp  n*ie  fasti 
Thy  trembling  child  ! — Hide,  hide  me  in  thine  arms — 
Father ! 

D'Aubiyne.  Alas  !  my  flower,  thou'rt  young  to  go, 
Young,  and  so  fair ! — Yet  were  it  worse,  mcthiuks, 
To  leave  thee  where  the  gentle  and  the  brave, 
The  loyal-hearted  and  the  chivalrous, 
And  they  that  loved  their  God,  have  all  been  swept 
Like  the  sere  leaves  away. — For  them  no  hearth 
Through  the  wide  land  was  left  inviolate, 
No  altar  holy ;  therefore  did  they  fall, 
Rejoicing  to  depart. — The  soil  is  steep'd 
In  noble  blood ;  the  temples  are  gone  down, 
The  voice  of  prayer  is  hush'd,  or  fearfully 
Mutter'd,  like  sounds  of  guilt. — Why,  who  would  live? 
Who  hath  not  panted,  as  a  dove,  to  flee, 
To  quit  for  ever  the  dishonour' d  soil, 
The  burden'd  air? — Our  God  upon  the  cross  — 
Our  King  upon  the  scaffold* — let  us  think 
Of  these — and  fold  endurance  to  our  hearts, 
And  bravely  die ! 

Blanche.  A  dark  and  fearful  way ! 

An  evil  doom  for  thy  dear  honour'd  head  ! 
Oh  !  thou,  the  kind,  the  gracious  ! — whom  all  eyes 
Bless'd  as  they  look'd  upon  ! — Speak  yet  again — 
Say,  will  they  part  us  ? 

D'Auf'igne.  No,  my  Blanche ;  in  death 

We  shall  not  be  divided. 

Blanche.  Thanks  to  God  ! 

He  by  thy  glance  will  aid  me ; — I  shall  see 
His  light  before  me  to  the  last. — And  when — 
— Oh  !  pardon  these  weak  shrinkings  of  thy  child  !  — 
When  shall  the  hour  befall? 

D'Anbigne.  Oh  !  swiftly  now, 

And  suddenly,  with  brief  dread  interval, 
Comes  down  the  mortal  stroke. — But  of  that  hour 
As  yet  I  know  not. — Each  low  throbbing  pulse 
Of  the  quick  pendulum  may  usher  in 
Eternity ! 

Jilanche  (kneeling  before  him^  My  father !  lay  thy  hand 
On  thy  poor  Blanche's  head,  and  once  again 
Bless  her  with  thy  deep  voice  of  tenderness, 
Thus  breathing  saintly  courage  through  her  soul, 
Ere  we  are  call'd. 

jyAubigne.          If  I  may  speak  through  tears  ! 
— Well  may  I  bless  thee,  fondly,  fervently, 
Child  of  my  heart ! — thou  who  didst  look  on  me 
With  thy  lost  mother's  angel-eyes  of  love ! 
Thou  that  hast  been  a  brightness  in  my  path, 
A  guest  of  Heaven  unto  my  lonely  sou), 
A  stainless  lily  in  my  widow'd  house, 
There  springing  up — with  soft  light  round  thee  shed — 
For  immortality  ! — Meek  child  of  God ! 
I  bless  thee, — He  will  bless  thee ! — In  his  love 


•  A  French  royalist  officer,  dying  upon  a  field  of  battle,  and  hearing  some  one 
near  him  uttering  the  most  plaintive  lamentations,  turned  towards  the  H  IT  rer,  ai  d 
thus  addressed  him  : — "  JMy  friend,  whoever  you  may  be,  remember  that  your  Gvd 
expired  upon  the  cross — your  King  upon  the  scaffold, — and  he  who  now  speaks  (o 
you  has  had  his  limbs. shot  from  under  him.— Meet  your  fate  as  becomes  a  mar." 
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He  calls  thee  now  from  this  rude  stormy  world, 
To  thy  Redeemer's  breast  —  And  thou  wilt  die, 
As  thou  hast  lived, — my  duteous,  holy  Blanche  ! 
In  trusting  and  serene  submiasiveness, 
Humble,  yet  full  of  Heaven. 

Blanche  (rising.)  Now  is  there  strength 

Infused  through  all  my  spirit. — I  can  rise 
And  say — "  Thy  will  be  done !" 

LfA'Mgne  (pointing  •upwards.)    Seest  thou,  my  child, 
Yon  faint  light  in  the  west  ?  The  signal-star 
Of  our  due  vesper-service,  gleaming  in 
Through  the  close  dungeon-grating  ! — Fearfully 
It  seems  to  quiver;  yet  shall  this  night  pass, 
This  night  alone,  without  the  lifted  voice 
Of  adoration  in  our  narrow  cell, 
As  if  unworthy  Fear  or  wavering  Faith 
Silenced  the  strain  ? — No  !  let  it  waft  to  Heaven 
The  Prayer,  the  Hope,  of  poor  Mortality, 
In  its  dark  hour  once  more ! — And  we  will  sleep — 
Yee — calmly  sleep,  when  our  last  rite  is  closed. 

(  They  sing  together, ,) 
PRISONERS'  EVENING  HYMN. 

We  see  no  more,  in  thy  pure  skies, 

How  soft,  O  God  !  the  sunset  dies  ; 

How  every  coloured  hill  and  wood 

Seems  melting  in  the  golden  flood  : 

Yet,  by  the  precious  memories  won 

From  bright  hours  now  for  ever  gone, 

Father !  o'er  all  thy  works,  we  know, 

Thou  still  art  shedding  Beauty's  glow; 

Still  touching  every  cloud  and  tree 

With  glory,  eloquent  of  Thee  ; 

Still  feeding  all  thy  flowers  with  light, 

Though  Man  hath  barr'd  it  from  our  sight. 
We  know  Thou  reign'st,  the  Unchanging  One,  th' All-Just, 
And  bless  Thee  still  with  free  and  boundless  trust  I 

We  read  no  more,  O  God  !  thy  ways 

On  Earth,  in  these  wild  evil  days. 

The  rod  severe  in  th'  oppressor's  hand 

Is  ruler  of  the  weeping  land  ; 

Fallen  are  the  faithful  and  the  pure, 

No  shrine  is  spared,  no  hearth  secure. 

Yet,  by  the  deep  voice  from  the  Past, 

Which  tells  us,  these  things  cannot  last; 

And  by  the  Hope  which  rinds  no  Ark, 

Save  in  thy  breast,  when  storms  grow  dark ; 

We  trust  Thee ! — As  the  sailor  knows 

That  in  its  place  of  bright  repose 

His  pole-star  burns,  though  mist  and  cloud 

May  veil  it  with  a  midnight  shroud. 
We  know  Thou  reign'st! — All  Holy  One,  All-Just ! 
And  bless  Thee  still  with  Love's  own  boundless  trust. 

We  feel  no  more  that  aid  is  nigh, 

When  our  faint  hearts  within  us  die. 

We  suffer — and  we  know  our  doom 

Must  be  one  suffering  till  the  tomb. 

Yet,  by  the  anguish  of  Thy  Son 

When  his  last  W  came  darkly  on ;        ,  ^  & 
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By  his  dread  cry,  the  air  which  rent 

la  terror  of  abandonment; 

And  by  his  parting  word,  which  rose 

Through  Faith,  victorious  o'er  all  woes; 

\Ve  know  that  Thou  mayst  wound,  mayst  break 

The  spirit,  but  wilt  ne'er  forsake  ! 

Sad  suppliants  whom  our  brethren  spurn, 

In  our  deep  need  to  Thee  we  turn  : 
To  whom  but  Thee  ?— All-Merciful,  All-Just! 
In  Life,  in  Death,  we  yield  Thee  boundless  trust ! 


KEENE,  OR  FUNERAL  LAMENT  OF  AN  IRISH  MOTHER 
OVER  HER  SON. 

BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

Many  of  these  Keencs  abound  with  louche*  of  a  wild  and  simple  pathos.  The  following  it  not  a 
translated  one.  but  only  in  imitation  of  their  peculiar  style,  which  seem*  to  bear  much  analogy  to  the 
characteristics  of  Irish  music. 

DARKLY  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on- 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair'd  son! 

Silent  and  dark ! 

There  is  blood  upon  the  threshold 

Whence  thy  step  went  forth  at  morn. 
Like  a  dancer's  in  its  fleetncss, 

0  my  bright  first-born! 

At  the  glad  sound  of  that  footstep 

My  heart  within  me  smiled ; — 
Thou  wert  brought  me  back  all  silent 

In  thy  blood,  my  child! 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on — • 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair'd  son  ! 

Silent  and  dark  ! 

I  thought  to  see  thy  children 

Laugh  with  thine  own  blue  eyes; 
But  my  sorrow's  voice  is  lonely 

Where  my  life's  flower  lies. 

I  shall  go  to  sit  beside  thee 

Thy  kindred's  graves  among; 
I  shall  hear  the  tall  grass  whisper — 

1  shall  hear  it  not  long ! 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on — 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair'd  son ! 

Silent  and  dark ! 

And  I  too  shall  find  slumber 

With  my  lost  son  in  the  earth  ;— 
Let  none  light  up  the  ashes 

Again  on  our  hearth  ! 

Let  the  roof  go  down !     Let  silence 

On  the  home  for  ever  fall, 
Where  my  boy  lay  cold,  and  heard  not 

His  lone  mother's  call ! 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on — 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair'd  son  ! 

Silent  and  dark ! 
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EDMUND  BURKE. 

PART  VIII. 


THERE  are  strong  analogies  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  men  and  na- 
tions.    Few  men  have  ever  looked 
back  upon  life,  without  being  able  to 
point  to  some  period  when  their  bet- 
ter genius  seemed  to  desert  them — 
when  they  gave  way  to  some  pas- 
sion, which,  in  the  retrospect,  seems 
to  have  been  all  but  frenzy,  or  plun- 
ged headlong    into    some   pursuit, 
which  at  length  excites  nothing  but 
astonishment  at  the  folly  of  the  hour. 
It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Butler,  that,  once  walking  in  his  gai> 
den,  he  suddenly  started  from  a  pro- 
found meditation,and  asked  his  chap- 
lain, "  Whether  nations  could  not  be 
taken   with   madness  —  like   indivi- 
duals ?" — France,  at  the  present  day, 
is  the  nation  looking  backward  on 
the  frenzy  of  fifty  years  ago.     No- 
thing is  more  remarkable,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  French  society,  than  the 
wonder  which  they  express  at  the 
violences  of  Revolution.    They  pro- 
nounce itafolly — afever — a  madness 
— a  return  to  barbarism — a  reign  of 
treachery — a riotof  furious  licentious- 
ness— ahotcarousal  of  blood.  France 
will  be  fortunate,  if  she  writes  those 
epithets  upon  her  phylacteries,  and, 
casting  aside  the  love  of  her  old  de- 
mocratic idolatry,  worships  the  spirit 
of  freedom  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  with  the  formality 
of  the  lips.      But  vain,  fickle,  and 
presumptuous,  she  still  has  hazards 
prepared  by  her  own  hands,  and  the 
recompense  of  her  vices  will  be  the 
instability  of  her  throne.  Still  her  Re- 
volution will  have  had  its  uses,  if  itact 
as  a  warning  to  nations  better  worth 
rescuing  from  ruin.    The  fire  that 
shot  up  from  her  funeral  pile  will 
have  done  its  service,  if  it  becomes  a 
beacon  to  Europe.  Even  the  racksand 
scaffolds,  the  fierce  slaughters,  and 
indiscriminate  miseries  of  the  revo- 
lutionary reign,  will  almost  take  the 
rank  of  instruments  of  good,  if,  by 
that  narrow  period  of  their  rage,  they 
tead  the  way  to  wisdom  among  man- 
kind for  the  time  to  come.   We  may 
almost  forgive  the  wild  fury  of  the 
evil  spirit  that  issues  in  his  more 
complete  subjection,  and  closes  his 


fiercer  assault,  and  the  haughtier  da- 
ring of  his  vengeance,  by  the  grasp 
that  consigns  him  to  his  dungeon  for 
a  thousand  years. 

But  it  is  to  England  that  the  lesson 
is  of  pre-eminent  value.  In  the  con- 
tinental nations  there  is  still  much  to 
change.  There  are  pressures  which 
a  man  of  humanity  would  feel  an  in- 
sult to  human  nature,  a  philosopher 
would  trace  to  inherent  evil  in  the 
state,  and  a  man  of  virtue  would  sur- 
vey only  as  the  visitations  of  justice 
on  the  offences  of  empire.  There 
are  trials  of  human  patience,  under 
the  iron  sceptres  of  the  military  so- 
vereigns, which  might  well  make  a 
wise  man  balance  between  the  brief 
paroxysm  of  a  revolution,  and  the 
chronic  stings  of  a  government  of 
the  sword.  It  is  enough  for  the  ears 
of  Englishmen,  who  know  that  true 
liberty  is  the  breath  in  the  nostrils 
of  States — the  living  principle  which, 
sent  into  their  frame  from  above, 
turns  the  form  of  clay  into  life — to 
hear,  that  the  whole  freedom  of  the 
German  and  his  kindred  nations,  is 
by  sufferance;  that  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch  constitutes 
the  good  or  ill  of  his  people;  and 
that  no  man  beneath  the  throne,  who 
lays  his  head  this  night  on  his  pillow, 
can  be  secure  that  he  may  not  lay  it 
to-morrow  night  on  the  floor  of  his 
dungeon.  It  is  true  that  civil  war 
would  be  a  fearful  cure  for  this  mi- 
tigated slavery.  Evil  is  a  formidable 
purifier  of  evil ;  and  calamity,  to  a 
proverb,  follows  redemption  by  re- 
bellion. The  sword  never  yet  hack- 
ed away  the  chain,  without  drawing 
the  blood  of  the  slave.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted,  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  heat  from  that  conflagra- 
tion, which  burned  so  furiously  in 
the  centre,  was  not  suffered  to  shoot 
round  its  circumference,  and  melt 
those  i  cy  barriers  with  which  absolute 
power  guards  its  throne.  It  would 
be  fortunate  if  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Continent  had  learned  from  the  first 
violence  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  wisdom  of  opening  a  safety- 
valve  for  that  fierce  effervescence, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  burst 
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out  iu  every  region  of  Europe,  and 
which  will  rend  and  explode  its  way 
only  with  the  more  fury  for  the 
weight  of  the  resistance.  The  mur- 
murs ringing  at  this  moment  round 
every  continental  kingdom,  are  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  the  wild  ha- 
voc that  will  strike  them  all  to  their 
roots,  when  the  true  time  of  havoc 
is  come.  It  may  linger.  A  tempo- 
rary escape  in  the  North  or  the  South 
— a  rash  ebullition  in  Poland,  or  a 
treacherous  hurst  in  Portugal,  may 
lull  the  great  latent  principle  of  over- 
throw. The  priesthood  of  Spain,  or 
the  guards  of  Austria,  may  trample 
out  the  (lame  iu  its  first  creepiugs 
along  the  ground,  hut  the  time  will 
come,  when  it  will  creep  no  longer, 
but,  shooting  up  in  universal  and  ir- 
resistible spires,  enfold  both  the  sol- 
dier and  the  monk,  or  send  them 
forth  as  chief  propagators  of  the  con- 
flagration. 

But  to  England  all  that  Republi- 
canism can  offer  is  its  warning.  Of 
all  the  countries  that  ever  solicited 
change,  this  is  the  country  in  which 
it  is  least  required.  If  abuses  cling 
to  all  things  human,  it  is  within  the 
British  shores  that  they  least  abound, 
are  productive  of  least  evil,  and  are 
extinguished  by  the  most  simple 
operation  of  public  vigilance.  The 
casual  worm  or  weed  may  fix  on  the 
keel  of  the  great  vessel  of  the  State, 
but  ou  none  that  bore  the  flag  of 
empire  were  they  ever  ]ess  suffered 
to  grow  ;  their  spreading  is  forbidden 
by  the  mere  rapidity  of  her  course — 
they  are  torn  off  by  the  billows 
through  which  she  plunges  with  such 
proud  and  perpetual  mastery.  All 
that  violent  change  can  do  in  Eng- 
land, would  be  to  subvert.  Our  only 
recompense  for  civil  struggle  would 
be  the  trampling  into  utter  sterility 
of  the  field  where  the  battle  was 
fought.  The  nation,  exhausted  and 
impoverished  by  the  struggle,  would 
have  no  fruit  of  the  infinite  peril, 
confusion,  and  misery  of  the  time, 
but  the  remorse  and  self  contempt 
that  belong  to  the  discovery  of 
folly  too  late :  true  liberty  would  be 
thrown  into  disgrace ;  the  name  of 
Constitution  would  thenceforth  be  a 
sound  of  fear,  or  a  record  of  ehame  ; 
and  the  country,  in  beggary  or  in 
chains,  sunk  to  the  dust  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Europe,  or  flooding  it  with 
her  population  of  armed  slaves,  fol- 
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lowing  the  track  of  tome  military 
tyrant,  would,  whether  victor  or  van- 
quished, bo  undone. 

It  is  in  this  view,  as  a  book  of  po- 
litical wisdom,  that  we  have  hitherto 
looked  upon  the  immortal  labour  of 
Burke.  And  it  is  still  as  a  great 
code  for  the  legislative  guidance 
of  our  statesmen,  or  a  great  chart  for 
the  course  of  the  nation,  among  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  time,  that 
we  propose  it  as  deserving  of  the 
perpetual  study  of  England.  The 
progress  of  Revolution  is  there  laid 
down  before  us  in  all  its  grades ; 
from  the  simple  level  on  which  it 
first  stood,  to  the  highest  step  of 
that  unhallowed  temple,  where,  on 
an  altar  sacred  to  eternal  discord,  it 
offered  up  the  blood  of  monarch  and 
people,  and,  like  the  plague  of  Egypt, 
scattered  the  ashes  for  a  pestilence 
among  the  nations.  Burke  charac- 
terizes the  spirit  of  the  Revolution 
as  essentially  a  spirit  of  plunder — 
"  I  see,"  he  exclaims,  "  the  confisca- 
tors  begin  with  bishops,  and  chap- 
ters, and  monasteries,  but  I  do  not 
see  them  end  there.  1  see  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  who,  by  the  oldest 
usages  of  the  kingdom,  held  lauded 
estates,  (hardly  with  the  compliment 
of  adebate,)  deprived  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  in  lieu  of  their  indepen- 
dent, stable  property,  reduced  to 
the  hope  of  some  precarious,  chari- 
table pension,  at  the  pleasure  of  an 
assembly,  which,  of  course,  will  pay 
little  regard  to  the  rights  of  pension- 
ers at  pleasure,  wheu  it  despises 
those  or  legal  proprietors.  Flushed 
with  the  insolence  of  the  first  inglo- 
rious victories,  and  pressed  by  the 
distresses  caused  by  the  luet  of  un- 
hallowed lucre,  disappointed,  but 
not  discouraged,  they  have  at  length 
ventured  completely  to  subvert  all 
proptrty  of  all  descriptions  through- 
out the  extent  of  a  great  kiugdom. 
»  •  «  *  What  vestiges  of  libtrty 
or  property  have  they  left  ?  The 
tenant-right  of  a  rabbagc-garden,  a 
year's  interest  iu  a  hovel, the  goodwill 
of  an  alehouse  or  a  baker's  t-hop, 
the  very  shadow  of  a  constructive 
property,  are  more  ceremoniously- 
treated  in  our  Parliament,  than  with 
you  the  oldest  and  most  valuable 
landed  possessions,  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  respectable  personage.8,  or 
than  the  whole  body  of  the  mouied 
and  commercial  interest  of  your 
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country.  *  *  *  *  The  ground 
upon  which  your  confiscators  go  is 
tliis — '  that  the  rules  of  prescription 
cannot  bind  a  legislative  assembly ! ' 
So  that  this  legislative  assembly  of  a 
free  nation  sits,  not  for  the  security, 
but  for  the  destruction  of  property; 
and  not  of  property  only,  but  of  every 
rule  and  maxim  which  can  give  it  sta- 
bility, and  of  those  instruments  which 
alone  can  give  it  circulation." 

The  seizure  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty of  France,  by  the  arbitrary  act 
of  the  Assembly,  stamped  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Revolution  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  direct  and  fatal  consequences 
of  this  act,  that  Burke  continually 
summons  the  eye  of  Europe. — "  It  is 
not  the  confiscation  of  our  Church 
property  in  England  that  I  dread, 
though  I  think  this  would  be  no  tri- 
fling evil.  The  great  source  of  my 
solicitude  is,  lest  it  should  ever  be 
considered  as  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  seek  a  resource  in  confiscations  of 
any  kind;  or  that  any  one  descrip- 
tion of  citizens  should  be  brought  to 
regard  any  of  the  others  as  their  pro- 
per prey." 

An  admirable  passage  follows,  on 
the  effects  of  excessive  public  debt. 
— "  Nations  are  wading  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  boundless   ocean  of 
public  debt.    Public  debts,  which  at 
first  won  a  security  to  governments, 
by  interesting  many  in  the  public 
tranquillity,  are  likely,  in  their  ex- 
cess, to  become  the  means  of  their 
subversion.    If  governments  provide 
for  their  debts  by  heavy  impositions, 
they  perish,  by  becoming  odious  to 
the  people.     If  they  do  not  provide 
for  them,  they  will  be  undone  by 
the  efforts  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  parties, — an  extensive,  discontent- 
ed monied  interest,  injured,  but  not 
destroyed.    The  men  who  compose 
this  interest,  look  for  their  security, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  fidelity  of 
government ;  in  the  second,  to   its 
power.    If  they  find  the  old  govern- 
ments effete,  worn  out,  and  with  their 
springs  relaxed,  so  as  not  to  be  of 
sufficient  vigour  for  their  purposes, 
they  may  seek  new  ones  that  shall  be 
possessed  of  more  energy.    And  this 
energy  will  be  derived,  not  from  an 
acquisition  of  resources,  but  from  a 
contempt  of  justice.     Revolutions 
are^  favourable  to  confiscation,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  know  under  what 
obnoxious  names  the  next  confisca- 


tions will  be  authorized.  *  *  # 
I  hope  we  shall  never  be  so  totally 
lost  to  all  sense  of  the  duties  impo- 
sed on  us  by  the  law  of  social  union, 
as,  uponanypretextof  publicservice, 
to  confiscate  the  goods  of  a  single 
unoffending  citizen.  Who  but  a  ty- 
rant (anarne  expressive  of  every  thing 
which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
nature)  could  think  of  seizing  on  the 
property  of  men,  unaccused, unheard, 
untried,  by  whole  descriptions,  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  together  ? 
Who  that  had  not  lost  every  trace 
of  humanity,  could  think  of  casting 
down  men  of  exalted  rank  and  sa- 
cied  function,  some  of  them  of  an 
age  to  call  at  once  for  reverence  and 
compassion — of  casting  them  down 
from  the  highest  situation  in  the 
commonwealth,  wherein  they  were 
maintained  by  their  own  landed  pro- 
perty, to  a  state  of  indigence,  de- 
pression, arfd  contempt  t  The  con- 
tiscators  truly  have  made  some  al- 
lowance to  their  victims  from  the 
scraps  and  fragments  of  their  own 
tables,  from  which  they  have  been 
BO  harshly  driven,  and  which  have 
been  so  bountifully  spread  for  a  feast 
to  the  harpies  of  usury.  But,  to  drive 
men  from  independence  to  live  on 
alms,  is  itself  great  cruelty.  *  *  * 
Undoubtedly  it  is  an  infinite  aggra- 
vation of  this  cruel  suffering,  that 
the  persons  who  were  taught  a  double 
prejudice  in  favour  of  religion  by 
education,  and  by  the  place  which 
they  held  in  the  administration  of 
its  functions,  are  to  receive  the  rem- 
nants of  their  property  as  alms  from 
the  profane  and  impious  hands  of 
those  who  had  plundered  them  of 
all  the  rest;  to  receive,  (if  they  are 
at  all  to  receive,)  not  from  the  cha- 
ritable contributions  of  the  faithful, 
but  from  the  insolent  tenderness  of 
avowed  Atheism,  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  measured  out  to  them 
on  the  standard  of  the  contempt  in 
which  it  is  held." 

The  progress  of  this  system  of  con- 
fiscation is  still  more  descriptive. 
No  confiscator  begins  by  announcing 
that  his  object  is  plunder.  Marnmou 
is  kept  out  of  sight,  by  a  veil  thrown 
over  him  by  patriotism  !  The  mon- 
strous visage  of  public  robbery  is 
covered  with  a  mask  of  public  ne- 
cessity. Good  faith  is  pleaded  for 
a  transaction  which  violates  all  its 
principles;  and  a  pompous  figure 
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of  Justice  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
whole,  machinery,  which  is  at  that 
moment  grinding  down  into  dust  the 
lives  and  properties  of  innocent  and 
helpless  men.  "  You  do  riot  ima- 
gine, sir,"  Burke  indignantly  ap- 
peals, "  that  I  am  going  to  compli- 
ment those  persons  (the  confisca- 
tors)  with  any  long  discussion.  The 
arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  con- 
temptible as  its  force  is  dreadful. 
Had  not  your  conGscators,  by  their 
early  crimes,  obtained  a  power  which 
secures  indemnity  to  all  the  crimes 
of  which  they  have  since  been  guilty, 
it  is  not  the  syllogism  of  the  logician, 
but  the  lash  of  the  executioner,  that 
would  have  refuted  the  sophistry 
which  become  an  accomplice  of  theft 
and  murder.  The  sophistic  tyrants 
of  Paris  are  loud  in  their  declama- 
tions against  the  departed  regal  ty- 
rants, who  in  former  ages  have  vexed 
the  world.  They  are  thus  bold,  be- 
cause they  are  safe  from  the  dun- 
geons and  iron  cages  of  their  old 
masters.  Shall  we  be  more  tender 
of  the  tyrants  of  our  own  time,  when 
we  see  them  acting  worse  tragedies 
under  our  eyes  ?***•* 
This  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty was  at  first  covered  with  what, 
on  the  system  of  their  conduct,  was 
the  most  astonishing  of  all  pretexts, 
—-a  regard  to  national  faith !  The 
enemies  to  all  property  at  first  pre- 
tended a  most  tender,  delicate,  and 
scrupulous  anxiety  for  keeping  the 
King's  engagement  with  the  public 
creditor.  Those  professors  of  the 
rights  of  men  are  so  busy  in  teaching 
others,  that  they  have  not  leisure  to 
learn  any  thing  themselves ;  other- 
wise they  would  have  known,  that  it 
is  to  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and 
not  to  the  demands  of  the  creditor  of 
the  State,  that  the  first  and  original 
faith  of  civil  society  is  pledged.  The 
claim  of  the  citizen  is  prior  in  time, 
paramount  in  title, superior  in  equity. 
The  fortunes  of  individuals,  whether 
possessed  by  acquisition,  or  by  de- 
scent, or  by  participation  in  the  goods 
of  some  community,  were  no  part  of 
the  creditor's  security,  expressed  or 
implied.  They  never  so  much  as 
entered  into  his  head  when  he  made 
the  bargain.  He  well  knew,  that  the 
public,  whether  represented  by  a 
monarch  or  a  senate,  can  pledge  no- 
thing but  the  public  estate ;  and  it 
can  have  no  public  estate,  except 


what  it  derives  from  a  just  and  pro- 
portioned imposition  upon  the  citi- 
zens at  large.  This  was  engaged, 
and  nothing  else  could  be  engaged, 
to  the  public  creditor.  No  man  can 
mortgage  his  injustice  as  a  pawn  for 
his  fidelity." 

The  next  step  in  this  progress 
of  national  legislation  and  national 
treachery  was  downward,  and  in 
regular  succession, — the  breach  of 
faith  with  all  those  who  had  entitled 
themselves  by  their  services  to  na- 
tional provision — the  abolition  of  all 
pensions,  no  matter  for  what  merits 
they  had  been  assigned.  Burke  rea- 
sons briefly,  but  unanswerably,  on 
this  act  of  equal  folly  and  injustice. 
"  A  pension,  given  as  a  reward  for 
service  to  the  State,  is  surely  as  good 
a  ground  of  property  as  any  secu- 
rity for  money  advanced  to  the  State. 
It  is  a  better;  for  money  is  paid,  and 
well  paid,  to  obtain  that  service.  We 
have,  however,  seen  multitudes  of 
persons  under  this  description  in 
France,  who  had  never  been  depri- 
ved of  their  allowances  by  the  most 
arbitrary  ministers,  in  the  most  ar- 
bitrary times,  robbed,  without  mer- 
cy, by  this  Assembly  of  the  rights  of 
men.  They  were  told,  in  answer  to 
their  claim  to  the  bread  earned  by 
their  blood,  that  their  services  had 
not  been  rendered  to  the  country 
that  now  exists  !" 

The  next  step  of  the  Republic 
was  equally  in  course — the  universal 
violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties. 
"  The  Assembly,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency, it  must  be  owned,  is  now- 
engaged  in  a  respectable  deliberation 
how  far  it  is  bound  by  the  treaties 
made  with  other  nations  under  the 
former  government;  and  their  com- 
mittee is  to  report,  which  of  them  it 
ought  to  ratify,  and  which  not  I  By 
this  means  they  bare  put  the  exter- 
nal fidelity  of  their  virgin  Republic 
on  a  par  with  the  internal." 

The  next  step  was  more  precipi- 
tate still,  but  in  regular  order, — the 
ruin  of  the  nobility.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  rousing  against  them  the 
passions,  jealousies,  and  pride  of  the 
whole  trading  community.  Napo- 
leon once  named  England  the  nation 
of  shopkeepers;  the  name  was  mis- 
applied, but  no  name  could  have 
been  more  expressive  of  the  condi- 
tion of  trade  in  France.  A  few  opu- 
lent stockjobbers  or  wine-dealers 
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excepted,  the  whole  commerce  of 
France  was  retail,  and  the  whole 
race  that  carried  it  on  were  a  needy, 
querulous,  and  struggling  multi- 
tude, angry  with  the  state  which 
necessarily  left  them  to  make  their 
bread  as  they  could,  bitter  against 
every  rank  above  them,  and,  as  in  all 
lands,  eager  for  any  change  that 
might  give  them  a  place  in  society 
for  which  they  were  not  fit,  and  a 
property  which  they  had  not  earned. 
The  higher  adventurers  of  this  class 
were,  of  course,  the  more  active  in- 
struments in  the  general  hostility 
against  their  superiors:  but  those 
leaders  of  the  Republique  boutiquiere 
were  sustained  by  the  whole  peevish 
and  vexed  multitude  of  petty  trade, 
down  to  the  lowest  vender  of  the 
lowest  commodity.  The  provincial 
towns  consisted  of  nothing  else ;  and 
in  the  idle  hours  which  their  scanty 
commerce  so  amply  allowed,  and  in 
the  common  privations  which  nei- 
ther monarchies  nor  republics  can 
avert  from  the  indolent,  the  ignorant, 
or  the  poor,  they  found  room  for 
declamation  on  the  ill-arranged  des- 
tinies of  society.  The  commercial 
body,  in  all  its  grades  in  France,  was, 
as  it  is  more  or  less  in  all  lands,  re- 
publican. "  There  was  no  measure 
to  which  they  were  not  willing  to 
lend  themselves,  in  order  to  be  aven- 
ged. «  *  *  *  They  struck  at  the 
nobility  through  the  Crown  and  the 
Church.  They  attacked  them  par- 
ticularly on  the  side  on  which  they 
thought  them  most  vulnerable,  the 
possessions  of  the  Church,  which, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
generally  devolved  upon  the  nobi- 
lity." 

Another  step,  as  natural  in  its 
progression  as  any  of  the  former, 
but  directly  leading  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  highest  national  crime, 
rapidly  followed.  "  Along  with  the 
monied  interest,  a  new  description 
of  men  had  grown  up,  with  whom 
that  interest  soon  formed  a  close  and 
marked  union,— the  political  men  of 
letters.  Men  of  letters,  fond  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves,  are  rarely 
averse  to  innovation.  Since  the  de- 
cline of  the  life  and  greatness  of 
Louis  XIV.,  they  were  not  much 
cultivated  by  either  him,  or  the  Re- 
gent, or  the  successors  to  the  Crown. 
Nor  were  they  engaged  to  the  Court 
by  favours  arid  emoluments  so 


tematically  as  during  the  splendid 
period  of  that  ostentatious,  and  not 
impolitic  reign.  What  they  lost  in 
the  old.Court  protection,  they  endea- 
voured to  make  up  by  joining  in  a 
sort  of  incorporation  of  their  own." 
The  purposes  to  which  this  union 
was  turned,  were  of  a  still  deeper 
dye  than  those  of  the  original  movers 
of  French  rebellion.  Bacon's  maxim, 
that  all  things  best  in  their  nature, 
become  most  formidable  in  their 
perversion,  was  fully  realized.  The 
lettered  ability  of  France,  not  mere- 
ly furnished  a  more  powerful  wea- 
pon for  overthrow,  than  the  rude 
jealousies  of  the  stockbrokers  and 
traders,  but  it  struck  at  higher  ob- 
jects. The  rough  violence  of  the 
mob  struck  only  at  the  exterior  of 
the  State,  longed  to  break  down  the 
pillars  of  the  throne,  or  strip  the 
State  edifice  of  its  ornaments,  partly 
for  revenge,  partly  for  plunder,  and 
have  done.  The  deadlier  hostility 
of  profligate  literature  seemed  de- 
termined not  only  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  great  building,  but  on  pre- 
cluding the  spot  from  being  built  on 
for  ever,  infecting  the  air  and  the 
soil  with  a  moral  pestilence,  that 
prohibited  the  dwelling  of  man.  The 
works  poured  out  by  this  band  of 
conspirators  against  all  law,  human 
and  divine,  were  directly  aimed,  not 
simply  against  the  State,  but  against 
society.  If  the  volumes  of  the 
Chamforts  and  the  Diderots  had 
once  become  the  guides  of  life,  they 
must  have  extinguished  every  feel- 
ing that  forms  the  honour,  strength, 
or  use  of  society.  One  boundless 
mortification  would  have  seized  the 
whole  moral  frame.  Licentiousness 
would  have  been  the  law  of  private 
life,  and  treason  of  public.  The 
nearest  ties  of  blood  would  have 
only  the  more  effectively  ensured  its 
corruption;  the  highest  Obligations 
of  the  subject  to  the  sovereign  would 
have  been  only  a  surer  pledge  of 
treachery.  But  those  men  had  a 
more  awful  determination  to  evil,  in 
the  final  object  of  their  hostility. 
Man,  and  the  works  of  man,  were 
too  trivial  for  their  towering  aspira- 
tions. "  Highly  they  raged  against 
the  Highest."  Their  declared  pur- 
pose, and  France  listened  to  it  with- 
out astonishment,  was  to  overthrow 
all  belief  in  the  Deity.  They  were 
wise  in  their  generation  j  for  of  all  the 
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instruments  of  national  confusion, 
national  infidelity  would  have  been 
the  most  rapid,  the  most  resistless, 
and   the   most  consummate.      The 
operation  of  Assemblies  and  Legis- 
latures would  have  been  feeble  and 
tardy,  to  the  fierce,  swift,  and  subtle 
ruin  projected  over  the  land  by  the 
passions  of  a  people  at  length  un- 
checked by  some  last  sense  of  a  Su- 
preme Providence.  They  might  then 
have  rested  on  their  oars,  and  suffered 
the  vessel  to  have  gone  down  with  the 
stream.   The  course  of  nature  would 
have  saved  the  toil  of  the  politician. 
Having  once  dissolved  thegreat  prin- 
ciple that  holds  the  elements  of  socie- 
ty together,  they  might  have  safely 
resigned  the  world  to  the  conflict  of 
flood  and  flame.   The  national  crime 
extended  in  France  just  so  far  as  to 
shew  to  Europe  the  inevitable  re- 
sults of  Atheism  adopted  by  a  Le- 
gislature.     The  adoption   was    hi- 
deously repaid  by  massacre,  llobes- 
pierre  was  the  incarnation   of  the 
fiend  that  administered  the  punish- 
ment, and  his  reign  of  terror  the 
time  allotted  to  its  execution.    But 
the  success  of  the  effort  was  partial. 
Even  in  France,  there  were  hearts 
in  which  true  loyalty,  through  all 
its   ignorant  hereditary  prejudices, 
and  true  religion,    through    all   its 
clouding   superstitions,    were    still 
treasured ;  and  the  Vendee  saved  the 
character,  and  perhaps  averted  the 
Divine  ruin,  of  the  laud. 

The  machinations  of  the  Parisian 
men  of  letters  had  long  before  at- 
tracted the  eye  of  Europe.  "  The 
literary  cabal,"  says  Burke,  "  had, 
some  years  ago,  formed  something 
like  a  regular  plan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  !  This 
object  they  pursued  with  a  degree 
of  zeal  which  hitherto  had  been  dis- 
covered only  in  the  propagators  of 
some  system  of  piety.  They  were 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  prosely  tism 
in  the  most  fanatical  degree,  and 
thence,  by  an  easy  process,  with  a 
spirit  of  persecution  according  to 
their  means.  •  •  •  •  Those 
atheistical  fathers  have  a  bigotry  of 
their  own.  They  have  learnt  to  talk 
against  monks  in  the  spirit  of  a  monk. 
But  in  some  things  they  are  men  of 
the  world.  The  resources  of  in- 
trigue are  called  in  to  supply  the 
defect  of  argument.  To  this  system 
of  literary  monopoly  was  joiued  an 


unremitting  industry  to  blacken  all 
those  who  did  not  hold  to  their  fac- 
tion. •  •  •  •  A  spirit  of  cabal, 
intrigue,  and  proselytism,  pervaded 
all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  ac- 
tions. And  as  controversial  xeal 
soon  turns  its  thoughts  on  force,  they 
began  to  insinuate  themselves  into  a 
correspondence  with  foreign  princes; 
in  hopes,  that  through  their  autho- 
rity, which  at  first  they  flattered, 
they  might  bring  about  the  changes 
which  they  had  in  view.  To  them 
it  was  indifferent,  whether  those 
changes  were  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  thunderbolt  of  despotism,  or  by 
the  earthquake  of  popular  commo- 
tion. •  •  *  *  Those  writers, 
like  the  propagators  of  all  novelties, 
pretended  a  great  zeal  for  the  poor 
and  the  lower  orders,  while,  in  their 
satires,  they  rendered  hateful,  by 
every  exaggeration,  the  faults  of 
courts,  the  nobility,  and  the  priest- 
hood. They  became  a  sort  of  de- 
magogues. They  served  as  a  link 
to  unite,  in  favour  of  one  object,  ob- 
noxious wealth  to  restless  and  des- 
perate poverty." 

In  this  masterly  sketch  we  have 
the  whole  regulated  progress  of  over- 
throw, the  outline  of  that  whole  hi- 
deous dance,  in  which  the  revolu- 
tionary principle,  flaunting  along 
in  a  hundred  different  characters, 
throughout  the  whole  masquerade 
had  one  perpetual  partner — Death  ! 
First  comes  the  plunder  of  the  Church 
property,  then  the  degradation  of  the 
Nobles,  then  the  seizure  of  the  corpo- 
ration funds,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  corporations;  then  the  general 
assault  on  all  laws,  usages,  and  mo- 
rals, by  a  conspiracy  against  all  so- 
cial order;  then  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  corrupt  literature  to  es- 
tablish Atheism  as  the  substitute  for 
Christianity  in  France,  and  make  the 
irreligion  of  France  a  preliminary  to 
outlawing  the  belief  in  a  God  from 
the  world.  We  have  the  warning, 
and  upon  our  own  heads  be  the  peril 
of  its  neglect.  One  thing  is  clear,  tha 
confiscation  was  the  principle  of  the 
Revolution.  It  predominates  n 
every  provision  of  its  being,  it  speaks 
in  every  tone  of  its  voice,  whether 
haranguing  the  mob,  domineering  in 
the  Assembly,  or  menacing  in  the 
presence  of  the  King.  Whether  it 
wore  the  embroidered  garb  of  office, 
or  rushed  along  in  the  gory  rags  of 
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riot  and  homicide,  its  step  and  ges- 
ture were  modelled  ly  confiscation ; 
every  puff  of  fortune  that  flung  back 
its  cloak,  shewed  the  gaunt  propor- 
tions of  robbery  within.  But  it  is 
to^be  remembered  also,  that  it  was 
this  principle  which  made  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Revolution  worse  than 
useless.  It  was  this  defiance  of  jus- 
tice from  the  beginning,  that  pervert- 
ed all  its  chances  of  salutary  change 
into  au  aggravation  of  all  the  old 
evils;  that  on  the  ruins  of  a  Church 
erected  a  bigotry  of  Atheism,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  hostile  even  to  free- 
dom of  opinion ;  that  replaced  the  no- 
bility by  an  upstart  oligarchy,  with 
more  than  all  their  pride,  and  im- 
measurably more  their  prodigality, 
profligacy,  or  tyranny ;  that  fixed  on 
the  spot,  from  which  a  gentle  and 
virtuous  King,  the  truest  friend  of 
freedom  in  France,  had  been  foully 
cast  down,  a  furious  despotism, — or 
rather,  by  its  incantations  of  blood 
and  perjury,  summoned  from  the 
place  of  darkness  a  spirit  unparal- 
leled among  the  principles  of  human 
evil,  to  inhabit  the  shape  of  autho- 
rity moulded  by  their  own  hands, 
and  exercise  over  their  fallen  coun- 
try the  last  inflictions  of  sorrow 
and  shame. 

One  of  the  common  subterfuges 
for  this  defiance  of  justice,  was,  that 
the  higher  orders  of  France  had  ex- 
empted themselves  from  all  share  in 
bearing  the  burdens  of  the  State. 
The  declairoers  in  England  echoed 
the  subterfuge  until  they  had  con- 
structed it  into  a  charge.  But  the 
superior  knowledge  of  Burke  struck 
away  this  pretext  for  insulting  the 
ruined  fortunes  of  the  peerage  and 
the  priesthood.  "  They  certainly," 
said  he,  "  did  not  contribute  equally 
with  each  other,  nor  either  of  them 
equally  with  the  Commons.  They 
both,  however,  contributed  largely. 
Neither  the  nobility  nor  clergy  en- 
joyed any  exemption  from  the  excise 
on  consumable  commodities,  from 
duties  of  custom,  or  from  any  of  the 
numerous  indirect  impositions,  which 
in  France,  as  well  as  here,  make  so 
very  large  a  proportion  of  all  pay- 
ments to  the  public.  The  noblesse 
paid  the  capitation.  They  paid  also 
a  land-tax,  called  the  twentieth  pen- 
ny, to  the  height  sometimes  of  three, 
sometimes  of  four  shillings  in  the 
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pound ;  both  of  them  direct  imposi- 
tions of  no  slight  nature,  and  no  tri- 
vial produce.  The  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vinces annexed  by  conquest  to 
France,  (which  in  extent  make  about 
an  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  but  in 
wealth  a  much  larger  proportion,) 
paid  likewise  to  the  capitation  and 
the  twentieth  penny,  at  the  rate  paid 
by  the  nobility.  The  clergy  in  the 
old  provinces  did  not  pay  the  capi- 
tation, but  they  had  redeemed  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  about  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  They  were  exempted 
from  the  twentieths ;  but  then  they 
made  free  gifts, they  contracted  debts 
for  the  State,  and  they  were  subject 
to  some  other  charges,  the  whole 
computed  at  about  a  thirteenth  part 
of  their  income." 

The  true  benefit  of  a  volume  like 
this  is  its  giving  the  force  of  the  most 
powerful  logic  and  the  most  accu- 
rate enquiry  to  principles  familiar  to 
the  human  understanding,  yet  ob- 
scured by  the  partialities  or  igno- 
rance of  popular  passions.  Of  all 
the  institutions  that  ever  called  down 
the  declamatory  wrath  of  pretended 
philosophy,  or  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  that  general  indictment  pre- 
ferred by  Jacobinism  against  all  the 
old  adjuncts  of  the  State,  the  monas- 
teries were  the  most  obnoxious  sub- 
ject. On  this  ground  the  Revolu- 
tionist stood,  not  only  claiming  ac- 
quittal, but  insisting  upon  panegyric. 
The  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
was  harangued  into  a  merit,  which 
more  than  atoned  for  all  the  possible 
evils  of  change ;  it  was  the  cloak  that 
covered  the  whole  contingent  multi- 
tude of  revolutionary  sins.  Burke 
shews  finely  that  Jacobinism  was 
not  wiser  in  this  instance  than  it  was 
honest,  and  that  in  the  ruin  even  of 
the  monastic  establishments,  it  had 
the  fortune  of  committing  at  once  a 
blunder  and  a  crime.  The  whole 
passage  is  a  noble  specimen  of  rea- 
soning and  eloquence.  "  A  politi- 
cian, to  do  great  things,  looks  for  a 
power — whatour  workmen  call  o.pur- 
chase — and  if  he  finds  that  power  in 
politics,  as  in  mechanics,  he  cannot 
be  at  a  loss  to  apply  it  In  the  mo- 
nastic institutions,  in  my  opinion, 
was  found  a  great  power  for  the  me- 
chanism of  a  politic  benevolence. 
There  were  revenues  with  a  public 
direction;  there  were  men  wholly 
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set  apart  and  dedicated  to  public 
purposes,  without  any  other  than 
public  ties  and  public  principles ; 
men  without  the  possibility  of  con- 
verting the  estate  of  the  community 
into  a  private  fortune;  men  denied 
to  self-interests,  whose  avarice  is  for 
some  community ;  men  to  whom 
personal  poverty  is  honour,  and  im- 
plicit obedience  stands  in  the  place 
of  freedom.  In  vain  shall  a  man  look 
to  the  possibility  of  making  such 
things  when  he  wants  them.  The 
winds  bloxv  as  they  list.  Those  in- 
stitutions are  the  products  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  they  are  the  instruments  of 
wisdom.  Wisdom  cannot  create  ma- 
terials ;  they  are  the  gifts  of  Nature 
or  of  chance ;  her  pride  is  iu  their 
use.  He  is  not  deserving  to  rank 
high,  or  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  great  statesmen,  who,  ha- 
ving obtained  the  command  and  di- 
rection of  such  a  power  as  existed  in 
the  wealth,  the  discipline,  and  the 
habits  of  such  corporations  as  those 
which  you  have  rashly  destroyed, 
cannot  find  any  way  of  converting  it 
to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  his 
country.  On  the  first  view  of  the 
subject,  a  thousand  uses  suggest 
themselves  to  a  contriving  mind.  To 
destroy  any  power,  growing  wild 
from  the  rank,  productive  force  of 
the  human  mind,  is  almost  tanta- 
mount, in  the  moral  world,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  active  properties 
of  bodies  in  the  material.  It  would 
be  like  the  attempt  to  destroy  (if  it 
were  in  our  competence  to  destroy) 
the  power  of  steam,  or  of  electricity, 
or  of  magnetism.  Those  energies 
always  existed  in  nature,  and  they 
were  always  discernible.  They  seem- 
ed, some  of  them  unserviceable, 
some  noxious,  some  no  better  than 
a  sport  to  children ;  until  contem- 
plative ability,  uniting  with  practic 
skill,  subdued  them  into  use,  and 
rendered  them  at  once  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  tractable 
agents,  in  subservience  to  the  views 
and  designs  of  men.  Did  fifty  thou- 
sand persons,  whose  mental  and 
whose  bodily  labour  you  might  di- 
rect, and  so  many  hundred  thousands 
a-year  of  a  revenue,  which  was  nei- 
ther lazy  nor  superstitious,  appear 
TOO  big  for  your  abilities  to  wield  ? 
II  id  you  no  way  of  using  the  men 
but  by  converting  monks  iuto  pen- 


sioners ?  Had  you  no  way  of  turning 
the  revenue  to  account,  but  through 
the  improvident  resource  of  a  spend- 
thrift sale  ?  If  you  were  thus  desti- 
tute of  mental  funds,  the  proceeding 
is  in  its  regular  course.  Your  poli- 
ticians do  not  understand  their  trade, 
and  therefore  they  sell  their  tools" 

The  reply  to  the  common  remark, 
that  the  monasteries  nurtured  super- 
stition, is  in  the  same  rich  yet  pow- 
erful strain. — "  This  I  do  not  mean 
to  dispute,  but  this  ought  not  to 
hinder  you  from  deriving  from  su- 
perstition itself  any  resources  which 
may  thence  be  furnished  for  the  pub- 
lic advantage.  It  was  your  business 
to  correct  and  mitigate  every  thing 
that  was  noxious  in  this  passion,  as 
in  all  the  passions.  But  is  supersti- 
tion the  greatest  of  all  possible  vices? 
In  its  possible  excess,  1  think  it  be- 
comes a  very  great  evil.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  moral  subject;  and  of  course 
admits  of  all  degrees  and  modifica- 
tions. Superstition  is  the  religion  of 
feeble  minds.  And  they  must  be  to- 
lerated in  an  intermixture  of  it  in 
some  trifling,  or  some  enthusiastic 
shape,  else  you  will  deprive  weak 
minds  of  a  resource  found  necessary 
to  the  strongest.  The  body  of  all 
true  religion  consists  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 
world,  in  a  confidence  in  his  decla- 
rations, and  in  an  imitation  of  his 
perfections.  The  rest  is  our  own. 
It  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  great 
end,  it  may  be  auxiliary.  *  *  * 
Wisdom  is  not  the  most  severe  cor- 
rector of  folly.  They  are  the  rival 
follies  which  mutually  wage  so  un- 
relenting a  war.  Prudence  would 
be  neuter.  But  if,  in  the  contention 
between  fond  attachment  and  fierce 
antipathy,  a  prudent  man  were  obli- 
ged to  make  a  choice  of  what  errors 
and  excesses  of  enthusiasm  he  would 
condemn  or  bear,  perhaps  he  would 
think  the  superstition  which  builds, 
to  be  more  tolerable  than  that  which 
demolishes,  —  that  which  adorns  a 
country,  than  that  which  deforms  it 
— that  which  endows, than  that  which 
plunders,  —  that  which  disposes  to 
mistaken  benefits,  than  that  which 
stimulates  to  real  injustice, — that 
which  leads  a  man  to  refuse  to  him- 
self lawful  pleasures,  than  that  which 
snatches  from  others  the  scanty  sub- 
sistence of  their  self-denial.  Such, 
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I  think,  is  very  nearly  the  state  of 
the  question  between  the  ancient 
founders  of  monkish  superstition, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  pretended 
philosophers  of  this  hour  ?" 

In  all  this  striking  exposition,  there 
of  course  could  be  no  idea  of  recom- 
mending the  original  spirit  of  monas- 
teries.    The  obvious  purpose  was, 
to  shew  that  their  destroyers  had  no 
right  to  make  a  virtue  out  of  their 
vice,  any  more  than  they  could  add 
to  public  illumination  out  of  their 
ignorance.     It  proved,  that  their  only 
merit  was  that  of  brute  subversion, 
as  their  only  instrument  was  brute 
force.    That  they  acted,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  legislation,  but  of  plunder; 
and  that  instead  of  the  affected  in- 
spiration   of   philosophy,  they  had 
consulted  only  the  gross  and  low- 
born impulse  of  rapine.     It  proved 
that  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  the  material  which  they  thus 
destroyed,  and  that,  in  their  rage  for 
destruction,  they  had  destroyed  the 
means  of  great  and  beneficial  power. 
It  is  thus  that  all  confiscates  will 
be  discovered   to  have  disqualified 
themselves  for  public  services.  Their 
only  talent  is  ruin,  as  their  only  pur- 
pose is  spoliation.    But  Burke,  with 
indignant  feelings  at  this  hypocrisy 
of  patriotism,  kindles  into  descrip- 
tion of  the  contrast  between  the  ef- 
fects even  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  the   false,  vulgar,   and 
corrupting  uses  to  which  the  public 
treasure  was  applied  in  the  hands  of 
their  subverters.     "  Why  should  the 
expenditure  of  a  great  landed  pro- 
perty appear  intolerable  to  you  or 
to    me,    when   it   takes   its   course 
through  the  accumulation  of   vast 
libraries,  which  are  the  history  of 
the  force  and  weakness  of  the  human 
mind ;  through  great  collections  of 
•ancient  records,  medals,  and  coins, 
which  attest  and  explain  laws  and 
customs ;  through  paintings  and  sta- 
tues,   which,    by  imitating   nature, 
seem  to  extend  the  limits  of  creation ; 
through  grand  monuments   of   the 
dead,  which  continue  the  regards  and 
connexions  of  life  beyond  the  grave ; 
through  collections  of  the  specimens 
of  nature,  which  become  a  represen- 
tative assembly  of  all  the  classes  and 
families  of  the  world,  that  by  dispo- 
sition facilitate,  and  by  exciting  cu- 
riosity open  the  avenues  to  science  ! 
If  by  great  permanent  establishments, 


all  those  objects  of  expense  are  bet- 
ter secured  from  the  inconstant  sport 
of  personal  caprice  and  personal  ex- 
travagance, are  they  worse  than  if 
the  same  tastes  prevailed  in  scattered 
individuals  ?     Does  not  the  sweat  of 
the  mason  and  the  carpenter,  who 
toil,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  sweat 
of  the  peasant,  flow  as  pleasantly  and 
salubriously,  in  the  construction  and 
repair  of  the  majestic  edifices  of  re- 
ligion, as  in  the  painted  booths  and 
sordid  sties  of  vice  and  luxury;  as 
honourably  and  as  profitably  in  re- 
pairing those  sacred  works,  which 
grow  hoary  with  innumerable  years, 
as  in  the  momentary  receptacles  of 
transient  voluptuousness;  in  opera- 
houses,  and  gaming-houses,  and  club- 
houses, and  obelisks  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  ?     Is  the  surplus  product  of 
the  olive  and  the  vine  worse  employ- 
ed in  the  frugal  sustenance  of  per- 
sons whom  the  fictions  of  a  pious 
imagination  raise  to  dignity,  by  con- 
struing in  the  service  of  God,  than  in 
pampering  the  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  those  who  are  degraded  by 
being  made  useless  domestics,  sub- 
servient to  the  pride  of  man  ?     Are 
the  decorations  of  temples  an  expen- 
diture less  worthy  of  a  wise  man, 
than  ribands  and  laces,  and  national 
cockades,  and  petits  maisons,  and 
pelits  soupers,  and  all  the  innumera- 
ble  fopperies  and  follies  in  which 
opulence  sports  away  the  burden  of 
its  superfluity  ?     We  tolerate  even 
those,  not  for  love  of  them,  but  for 
fear  of  worse.     We  tolerate  them, 
because  liberty  and  property  to  a 
degree,  require  that  toleration.    But, 
why  proscribe  the  other,  and,  in  every 
point  of  view,  the  more  laudable 
use  ?" 

Burke  dwells  the  more  deeply  up- 
on the  injuries  to  ecclesiastical  pro- 
Eerty,  evidently  because  its  seizure 
s  the  first  topic  of  all  revolutionists, 
the  first  act  of  all  revolutions,  and 
the  concentrated  crime  which  stamps 
the  character  of  robbery  on  the  whole 
revolutionary  progress.  This  is  the 
original  breach  of  law  which  conta- 
minates the  principles  of  the  whole 
moral  frame,  and  infects  all  that  it 
touches  with  rapine ;  the  leprosy, 
that  spreads  its  contagion  till  the 
leper  himself  sinks  under  the  disease^ 
and  dies. 

Among  the  eminent  values  of  the 
volume,  is  .its  profound  adherence 
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to  the  realitit-.s  of  human  nature. 
Of  all  the  brilliant  writers  of  our 
country,  Burke  was  the  least  bewil- 
dered by  liis  own  brilliancy.  He  is 
not  following  a  blaze  which  blinds 
him  ;  the  blaze  emanates  from  him- 
self, his  flight  is  luminous, and  every 
waving  of  the  wings  of  his  fine  ima- 
gination at  once  shakes  out  light  on 
all  beneath,  and  bears  him  forward 
with  new  rapidity.  The  work  is  full 
of  those  powerful  thoughts  which 
form  the  frame- work  of  philosophy. 
Thus,  the  fragment  on  the  uses  of 
difficulty  in  public  and  private  life. — 
"  The  purpose  (of  the  French  As- 
sembly) everywhere  seems  to  have 
been  to  evade  and  slip  aside  from 
difficulty.  This  it  has  been  the  glory 
of  all  the  great  masters  in  all  the 
arts,  to  confront,  and  to  overcome ; 
and  when  they  had  overcome  the 
first  difficulty,  to  turn  it  into  an  in- 
strument for  new  conquests  over 
new  difficulties  ;  thus  to  enable  them 
to  extend  the  empire  of  their  sci- 
ence, and  even  to  push  forward  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  original 
thoughts  the  landmarks  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  Difficulty  is  a 
severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by 
the  supreme  ordinance  of  a  parental 
guardian  and  legislator,  who  knows 
us  better  than  we  know  ourselves, 
as  he  loves  us  better  too.  Ipse  pater 
colendi  haudfacilem  esse  viam  voluit. 
He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens 
our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill. 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This 
amicable  conflict  with  difficulty  obli- 
ges us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to 
consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial. 
It  is  the  want  of  nerves  of  under- 
standing for  such  a  task,  it  is  the  de- 
generate fondness  for  tricking  short 
cuts,  and  little  fallacious  facilities, 
that  has  •  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world  created  governments  with  ar- 
bitrary powers.  They  created  the 
late  arbitrary  monarchy  of  France. 
They  have  created  the  arbitrary  re- 
public of  Paris.  W  ith  them,  defects 
in  wisdom  are  to  be  supplied  by 
plenitude  of  force.  They  get  no- 
thing by  it.  Commencing  their  la- 
bours on  a  principle  of  sloth,  they 
have  the  common  fortune  of  the 
slothful.  The  difficulties  which  they 
rather  eluded  than  escaped,  meet 
them  again  in  their  course;  they  mul- 


tiply and  thicken  on  them ;  they  are 
involved,  through  a  labyrinth  of  con- 
fused detail,  in  an  industry  without 
limit  and  without  direction,  and  in 
conclusion,  the  whole  of  their  work 
becomes  feeble,  vicious,  and  inse- 
cure." 

In  illustration  of  the  vulgar  preci- 
pitancy of  the  French  legislature,  he 
quotes  a  speech  of  one  of  its  members, 
which  now  seems  insanity,  but  which 
was  then  the  soberest  wisdom  of  all 
France.  Rabaud  St  Etienne,  a  well- 
known  name  in  the  revolutionary 
councils,  thus  pronounced  the  na- 
tional principle :  "  All  the  establish- 
ments of  France  only  consummate 
the  calamities  of  the  people ;  to  ren- 
der them  happy,  all  must  be  renew- 
ed: we  must  change  its  ideas,  change 
its  laws,  change  Us  habits,  change 
men,  change  things,  change  words; 
we  must  destroy  every  thing,  yes,  de- 
stroy every  thing,  since  every  thing 
must  be  new  created."  "  This  man," 
says  Burke,  contemptuously,  "  was 
chosen  President  of  an  Assembly, 
not  sitting  at  Quinze  Vingt  or  the 
Petits  Maisons  (the  bedlams  of  Pa- 
ris), and  composed  of  persons  giving 
themselves  out  to  be  rational  beings ! ' 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  LEGISLATOR.— 
"  It  seems  as  if  it  were  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  Paris,  that  an  unfeeling 
heart  and  an  undoubting  confidence 
are  the  only  qualifications  for  a  per- 
fect legislator.  Far  different  are  my 
ideas  of  that  high  office.  The  true 
legislator  ought  to  have  a  heart  full 
of  sensibility.  He  ought  to  love  and 
respect  his  kind,  and  to  fear  himself. 
It  may  be  allowed  to  his  tempera- 
ment to  catch  his  ultimate  object 
with  an  intuitive  glance;  but  bis 
movements  towards  it  ought  to  be 
deliberate.  Political  arrangement, 
as  it  is  a  work  for  social  ends,  is  to. 
be  wrought  only  by  social  means. 
Mind  must  conspire  with  mind. 
Time  is  required  to  produce  that 
union  of  minds,  which  alone  can 
produce  all  the  good  we  aim  at. 
Our  patience  will  achieve  more 
than  our  force.  In  my  course,  I  have 
known,  and  according  to  my  mea- 
sure co-operated  with,  great  men  ; 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  plan 
which  has  not  been  mended  by  the 
observations  of  those  who  were 
much  inferior  in  understanding,  to 
the  persons  who  took  the  lead  iu 
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the  business.  When  the  great  in- 
terests of  mankind  are  concerned 
through  a  long  succession  of  gene- 
rations, that  succession  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  some  share  in  the 
councils  which  are  so  deeply  to  af- 
fect them.  If  justice  requires  this, 
the  work  itself  requires  the  aid  of 
more  minds  than  one  age  can  fur- 
nish. It  is  from  this  view  of  things, 
that  the  best  legislators  have  been 
often  satisfied  with  the  establishment 
of  some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  government,  a  power  like 
that  which  some  of  the  philosophers 
called  a  plastic  nature;  and  having 
fixed  the  principle,  they  have  left  it 
afterwards  to  its  own  operation." 

ROUSSEAU. — Burke's  disgust  for 
Rousseau  was  among  the  instances  in 
which  he  had  the  start  of  his  age. 
When  he  first  came  into  society, 
Rousseau's  volumes  were  in  every 
hand,  the  fashionable  model  of  feel- 
ing, the  philosophical  model  of  edu- 
cation, the  political  model  of  revolt, 
and  the  sensual  model  of  libertin- 
ism. Burke  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
the  vice  under  the  garb  of  the  vir- 
tue, the  manliness  to  denounce  it, 
and  the  vigour  to  expose  it.  "  Mr 
Hume,"  says  he,  "  told  me  that  he 
had  from  Rousseau  himself  the  se- 
cret of  his  principles  of  composition. 
That  acute,  though  eccentric  ob- 
server, had  perceived,  that,  to  strike 
and  interest  the  public,  the  marvel- 
lous must  be  produced;  that  the 
marvellous  of  the  Heathen  mytho- 
logy had  long  since  lost  its  effects; 
that  giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and 
heroes  of  romance,  had  exhausted 
the  portion  of  credulity  which  be- 
longed to  their  age;  that  now  no- 
thing was  left  to  a  writer  but  that 
species  of  the  marvellous,  which 
might  still  be  produced,  and  with  as 
great  eifect  as  ever,  though  in  an- 
other way :  that  is,  the  marvellous 
in  life,  in  manners,  in  characters, 
and  in  extraordinary  situations, 
giving  rise  to  new  and  unlooked- 
for  strokes  in  politics  and  morals. 
I  believe,  that  were  Rousseau  now 
alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid  inter- 
vals, he  would  be  shocked  at  the 
practical  frenzy  of  his  scholars,  who 
in  their  paradoxes  are  servile  imita- 
tors, and  even  in  their  incredulity 
discover  an  implicit  faith." 

No  man  of  his  volatile  age  ex- 


hibits more  vividly  the  passing  nature 
of  popular  fame  than  Rousseau.  The 
times  were  evil,  and  were  made  for 
the  eminence  of  profligacy.  Rous- 
seau shot  up  in  that  region  of  busy 
darkness  like  a  firework,  glittered 
for  a  moment  with  a  lustre  that  fixed 
all  eyes,  and  was  extinguished  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  firework.  He  has 
been  charged  with  labouring  to  over- 
throw the  French  Government :  the 
charge  fails  only  in  its  want  of  breadth. 
He  laboured  to  overthrow  all  go- 
vernments, for  he  laboured  to  over- 
throw all  society.  His  whole  life 
was  a  series  of  hostility  against  the 
peace  of  mankind.  He  assailed  it  in 
all  its  forms.  In  his  Emilius,  he 
broke  down  the  principles  of  filial 
obedience ;  in  his  Nouvelle  Heloise, 
he  corrupted  the  union  of  husband 
and  wife ;  in  his  Contrat  Social,  he 
dissolved  the  allegiance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  his  King ;  in  his  Confessions, 
he  insulted  all  sense  of  religion  by 
the  blasphemy  of  invoking  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
deepest  violation  of  his  laws.  Thus 
appealing  to  every  evil  propensity 
of  man,  and  assailing  every  good,  he 
prepared  for  himself  all  the  notoriety 
that  belongs  to  violent  partisanship 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  resent- 
ment of  authority  on  the  other.  The 
leader  who  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ner the  whole  profligacy  of  Europe 
for  the  time,  must  become  conspi- 
cuous; the  victim  who  concentrated 
upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  all  the 
great  constituted  interests  of  Europe, 
the  priesthood,  the  tribunals,  and  the 
cabinets,  must  become  memorable 
even  by  the  powers  employed  in 
binding  him  to  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
This  sinister  fame  was  his  grand  ob- 
ject, and  he  sought  persecution  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  man  seeking  for 
the  nutriment  of  his  existence.  He 
fled  from  land  to  land,  delighted  at 
the  flashes  of  royal  and  religious 
wrath  which  followed  him.  He 
compounded  with  their  keenness  for 
their  illustration.  When  they  had 
at  length  died  away,  he  became  his 
own  persecutor.  He  loved  so  in- 
veterately  to  think  himself  an  object 
of  universal  fear,  that  all  his  artifice 
was  employed  to  prolong  the  sem- 
blance of  persecution.  He  now  fled 
where  none  followed.  He  saw  vi- 
sionary swords  pursuing  him  to  his 
pillow,  and  exclaimed  against  op- 
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presaion,  when  even  justice  had  for- 
gotten him.  At  length  artifice  itself 
failed ;  he  found  that  he  could  neither 
sting  the  Continental  Governments 
into  giving  him  the  celebrity  of  a 
martyr,  nor  persuade  mankind  into 
the  conviction  that  he  was  born  to  be 
hunted  down  by  a  conspiracy  of 
Kings.  He  had  now  no  farther  bu- 
siness in  existence.  He  married  his 
mistress,  sent  his  foundlings  to  an 
hospital ;  made  one  desperate  grasp 
at  tame,  by  predicting  the  hour  of 
his  death ;  and  shot  himself,  to  ac- 
complish the  prediction.  The  only 
epitaph  upon  his  tomb  shall  be, 
"  Here  lies  the  Slave  of  Vanity" 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  have 
never  had  a  life  of  Rousseau ;  not  a 
life  of  panegyric — of  those  we  have 
had  a  superfluity — but  of  truth ;  not 
of  the  sickly  affectations  of  senti- 
ment, nor  of  the  insolence  of  vice ; 
not  a  French  life,  but  a  British  one. 
It  would  have  been  a  service  worthy 
even  of  the  pen  of  Burke.  We 
should  then  have  seen  the  hypocrite 
of  sensibility  stripped  of  his  skin, 
and  the  working  of  every  muscle  of 
his  shrinking  economy  laid  bare.  The 
infinite  heartleesness,  the  elaborate 
fiction,  the  habitual  vice,  the  native 
imposture,  would  bo  opened  to  the 
general  eye.  The  idol  of  the  age 
would  have  been  cast  from  its  pedes- 
tal, and  every  man  would  have  seen 
for  himself  the  worthless  compound, 
the  remnants  and  tinsel,  that  from 
its  artificial  stand,  once  figured  in 
the  popular  gaze,  like  the  garments 
of  a  descended  deity.  It  is  perhaps 
now  too  late  for  this.  The  subject 
has  sunk  into  the  natural  oblivion 
belonging  to  all  things  worshipped 
with  extravagance.  In  this  great 
masquerade  of  the  world,  before  we 
can  catch  the  true  voice  of  one  folly 
under  its  vizard,  it  is  superseded  by 
another,  or  the  former  folly  has 
shifted  its  disguise.  Still  the  ex- 
posure of  hypocrisy  can  never  be  a 
service  thrown  away.  The  age  of 
the  sentimental  Rousscaus  is  with 
the  years  beyond  the  flood;  but  we 
still  have  the  hypocrites  of  public 
virtue,  the  Rousseaus  of  philanthro- 
py, the  Rousseaus  of  faction ;  the 
men  of  feeling,  who  project  their 
feelings  to  the  Antipodes,  while 
they  have  not  a  pulse  for  the  pau- 
perism of  England ;  the  mourners 
over  every  deathbed  of  revolt  in  the 


circumference  of  tin- globe, — tongues 
pouring  out  their  periodical  sermons, 
and  hearts  bleeding  at  every  pore 
fur  every  bruise  on  the  head  ot  Ja- 
cobinism in  France,  or  every  stain 
on  the  charter  of  the  Goth  and  the 
Hun  ;  but  frigid  as  stone  to  the  mi- 
series round  their  feet ; — political  ro- 
mancers, enthusiasts  in  faction,  self- 
deniers  of  the  things  of  this  world 
in  the  very  heat  and  struggle  for  all 
that  this  world  can  give ;  the  meek 
protestors  against  the  Mammon  to 
which  they  cling,  the  true  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  the  time,  broaden- 
ing their  phylacteries,  and  deepen- 
ing the  hem  of  their  garments,  in 
pious  horror  of  the  ostentation  which 
is  the  business  of  their  lives;  the 
political  crusaders,  with  the  scallop 
on  their  fronts  and  Jerusalem  in  their 
eyes,  yet  hurrying  on  in  the  com- 
mon, mixed  multitude  of  the  vices 
and  passions,  and  sharing  every  revel 
and  rapine  by  the  way. 

The  life  of  Rousseau  might  be  the 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
touched  upon  all  its  features,  reli- 
gious, political,  and  literary.  He 
was  aGenevese,  and  from  his  infancy 
was  wayward  and  insubordinate.  At 
school  he  would  learn  nothing.  Put 
to  a  trade,  he  was  equally  unma- 
nageable. His  father,  a  watchmaker, 
probably  found  him  too  unsteady 
for  his  own  pursuit,  and  bound  him  to 
a  solicitor.  By  him  he  was  soon  sent 
back  for  indolence.  Exhibiting  some 
turn  for  the  arts,  he  was  next  bound 
to  an  engraver.  From  him  he  ran 
away.  But  he  was  now  a  youth ;  and 
to  return  to  the  parental  jurisdic- 
tion, would  have  been  too  formidable 
an  encroachment  on  his  natural  li- 
berty. He  became  a  rambler  through 
the  mountain  country  round  the  lake. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  star- 
ving, he  threw  himself  into  the  hands 
of  a  Popish  priest  in  Savoy,  to  whom 
he  probably  gave  some  hopes  of  his 
becoming  a  proselyte  from  the  "  he- 
resies of  Calvin;"  and  the  priest, 
who  probably  thought  that  conver- 
sion was  good,  let  the  means  be  what 
they  may,  put  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  handsome  and  well-known  Ma- 
dame de  Warens,  a  new-made  "  con- 
vertite."  This  shewy  libertine,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  having  run 
the  round  of  female  passion,  had  con- 
cluded it  in  the  usual  foreign  mode, 
by  turning  devote.  Her  attentions, 
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reinforced  by  the  humbler  influence 
of  twenty  florins,  completed  his  new 
profession   of   faith   at   Turin.     He 
again  became   a  rambler,  was  dis- 
missed from  various  households,  and 
again  returned  to  Madame.  He  now 
adopted    music,    and    remained  at 
Chamberry  as    a  teacher,   for  the 
longest  stationary  period  of  his  life, 
eight  years,  of  habitual  profligacy. 
Disgust  on  both  sides  dissolved  the 
connexion  of  the  devotee  and  the 
proselyte,  and  Rousseau  went  to  Pa- 
ris, the  common  refuge  of  intelli- 
gence,  poverty,    and    profligacy. — 
There,  in  1743,  some  accidental  in- 
fluence made  him  Secretary  to  the 
French  Legation  at  Venice.   But  his 
old  temperament  prevailed.    He  be- 
came restless,  involved  himself  in 
the  ambassador's  displeasure,  and 
again  returned  to  Paris — to  starve. 
For  a  while  he  obtained  some  scanty 
provision  by  copying  music;  but  he 
was  at  length  about  to  start  upon 
the  world.     The  question  which  he 
has  made  so  memorable  was,  in  1750, 
proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  : 
"  Whether  the  re- establishment  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  has  contribu- 
ted to  purify  morals  ?"  The  circum- 
stances of  his  famous  essay  on  this 
subject  are  among  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the   slight  hinges    on 
which  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
and  perhaps  of  nations,  sometimes 
turn.    Rousseau  sketched  a  paper 
in  the  affirmative.   He  had  been  em- 
ployed in  writing  articles  on  music, 
for  the  Encyclopedic.    Diderot,  its 
conductor,  one  day  came  into  the 
room  while  he  was  busied  with  the 
essay.    He  took  it  up.    "  What  is 
this  t*  "  said  he.     "  It  is  eloquent — 
nay,  true;   but  it  is  foolish!    You 
will  never  gain  any  thing  by  it  but 
a  prize  in  Dijon.     Write  it  for  Paris 
— for  Europe."     Rousseau  remon- 
strated, but  his  adviser  persevered. 
"  Write  truth,  and  you  will  soon  be 
forgotten,  perhaps  never  read;  write 
paradox — startle  old  opinions — ridi- 
cule the  past — flatter  the  present — 
be  sublime  and  absurd — leave  the 
world  in  doubt,  whether  they  should 
laugh  at  you,  or  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship at  your  feet,  and  you  will  make 
your  fortune."     He  took  the  subtle 
advice — threw  his  essay  into  the  fire 
— produced   a  new  one — won  the 
prize  at  Dijon— became  the  talk  of 
Paris  -and  from  that  moment  com- 


menced the  brilliant,  disturbed,  and 
guilty  publicity,  which  made  his  life 
a  curse  and  a  wonder  to  Europe. 

He  now  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  his  new 
popularity,  and  wrote  for  the  French 
stage  his  "  Devin  du  Village,"  a 
little  opera,  whose  Swiss  airs  de- 
lighted the  Parisian  audiences.  He 
was  now  in  the  way  to  his  predicted 
fortune ;  but  his  vanity  again  threw 
him  back.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  to 
prove  to  the  French  amateurs,  that, 
from  the  nature  of  their  language, 
they  were  incapable  of  vocal  music. 
He  now  found  the  hazard  of  return- 
ing to  truth.  The  whole  nation  felt 
the  imputation  as  a  mortal  affront, 
and  he  was  actually  forced  to  fly 
beyond  the  frontiers.  He  took  re- 
fuge in  Geneva;  and  as  his  faith  was 
not  firmer  than  his  morality,  he  at- 
tempted to  propitiate  public  opinion 
by  renouncing  Popery. 

But  he  was  now  to  signalize  him- 
self by  a  production  which  combined 
all  his  talent  and  all  his  profligacy.  Its 
groundwork  was  an  event  of  his  early 
life,  in  which,  having  basely  abused 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  a  tutor, 
he  had  been  expelled  the  family  with 
scorn  and  shame.  This  work  was 
his  "  Julie,  ou  La  Nouvdle  Heloise" 
Diderot's  advice  had  made  a  power- 
ful impression.  It  never  quitted  him 
during  his  life.  He  prefaced  his  vo- 
lumes by  a  declaration  worthy  of  the 
highest  flight  of  paradox; — that  the 
female  who  read  a  page  of  them  was 
inevitably  undone;  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  misfortune  that  the  age 
no  longer  existed  in  which  such 
works  were  the  subject  of  public 
justice;  and  that  every  woman  should, 
as  an  act  of  essential  precaution, 
throw  the  book  instantly  into  the  fire. 
If  Diderot  knew  mankind  in  general, 
Rousseau  shewed  in  this  instance 
that  he  knew  the  nature  of  French- 
women well.  The  prohibition,  the 
danger,  and  the  romance  in  one, 
formed  a  stimulant  which  the  na- 
tional curiosity  found  irresistible. 
The  Nouvelle  Heloise  was  instantly 
in  every  female  hand  in  France;  it 
was  universally  adopted  as  the  mo- 
del of  manners,  feelings,  and  lan- 
guage; and  the  author  of  a  work, 
infamous  in  all  its  objects,  was  bla- 
zoned by  all  the  voices  of  a  profli- 
gate people,  as  the  first  writer  of 
Europe. 
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The  artifice  had  thus  achieved  its 
purpose;  and  the  records  of  litera- 
ture have  never  given  an  example 
of  an  artifice  more  required  by  the 
innate  deficiencies  of  a  work  of  fame. 
This  celebrated  romance  realizes  the 
saying  of  a  witty  profligate  of  Ver- 
sailles— "  If  it  were  not  for  the  vice, 
it  would  be  the  dullest  affair  in  the 
world."  The  New  Heloise,  if  it  were 
not  for  its  guilt,  would  never  have 
been  endured  even  among  French- 
women. All  higher  taste  is  as  much 
revolted  by  it  as  all  higher  morality. 
Infinite  languor  of  story,  dreary  in- 
flation of  sentiment,  and  intolerable 
length    of  description,  perpetually 
dispose  the  English  reader  more  to 
sleep  over  its  pages,  than  to  criticise 
them.    The  masculine  effrontery  of 
the  heroine — the  gross  insensibility 
of  the  husband — and  the  mingled 
meanness  and  exaggeration,  the  cold 
treachery,  and  the  dry  formality  of 
the  half-mendicant,  half-pedagogue, 
who  acts  as  the  seducer,  leave  us 
only  to  be  astonished  at  the  chances 
which  give  celebrity.     It  contains 
passages  of  French  eloquence,  and 
therefore  eloquence  in  no  other  land 
or  language  of  earth ;   ostentatious 
appeals  to  improbable  emotions;  la- 
boured amplifications  of  common- 
place thought;  and  overflowing  rap- 
tures on  skies  and  stars,  winds  and 
waters,  by  a  man  whose  only  delight 
was  in  the  low  sensualities  of  a  life 
at  war  with  every  feeling  of  purity 
and  nature. 

Having  thus  given  his  contribution 
to  the  private  shame  of  society,  he 
was  the  fitter  to  assist  in  its  public 
ruin.  The  double  apostate  in  reli- 
gion, the  corruptor  in  morals,  he 
was  by  instinct  the  Jacobin.  He  now 
turned  from  profligacy  to  politics, 
and  shewed  that  the  change  of  sub- 
ject had  not  diminished  his  venom. 
He  published  his  "  Social  Contract" 
a  work  which  declared  that  freedom 
was  incompatible  with  all  govern- 
ments but  a  Republic. 

The  times  were  threatening,  and 
the  advoca-e  of  rebellion  could  not 
expect  to  meet  with  impunity  in  the 
days  when  kings  were  in  peril.  He 
was  driven  suecessivelyfrom  France 
and  Switzerland — again  stole  into 
Paris,  where  he  fantastically  assu- 
med the  disguise  of  an  Armenian ; 
and  from  France,  in  1766,  on  the  in- 
stigation of  his  brother  atheist  Hume, 


came  to  England.  Here  he  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  decencies  requi- 
red by  English  life ;  felt  that  the 
first  attentions  of  curiosity  and  par- 
tisanship were  passing  away;  and, 
unable  to  lire  without  perpetual  food 
for  his  vanity,  invented  a  plot  for  his 
own  assassination,  and,  under  cover 
of  his  imaginary  peril,  found  an  ex- 
cuse for  flying  back  to  Paris  once 
more.  But.he  had  now  exhausted  his 
fame;  other  men  had  filled  up  his 
place,  the  subterranean  voices  of 
war  and  revolution  were  too  loud 
for  the  public  to  listen  to  the  queru- 
lousness  of  a  half  maniac  of  sixty, 
who  had  insulted  every  benefactor, 
and  whose  only  enjoyment  was  that 
of  continually  exclaiming,  that  he 
was  betrayed  by  all.  He  now  be- 
came domestic,  and  married  his  mis- 
tress !  His  five  children  by  her  the 
man  of  sentiment  had  previously 
sent  to  the  public  hospital  for  or- 
phans, never  to  see  them  again.  He 
was  now  nearly  forgotten,  when  the 
eccentric  Marquis  Girardin  gave  him 
a  place  of  refuge  in  the  grounds  of 
his  chateau  at  Ermenonville.  He 
enjoyed  this  liberality  but  for  a  few 
months.  In  July,  1777,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  chamber,  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  hand  ! 

But  his  evil  was  not  extinguished 
with  his  death.  Hid  posthumous 
work, "  The  Confessions,"  contained 
the  detail  of  his  first  thirty  years,  and 
by  its  mixture  of  corrupt  details  and 
solemn  blasphemies,  has  set  the  seal 
to  his  character  as  one  of  the  most 
heartless  and  abandoned  men  of  the 
most  profligate  period  of  Europe. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  speaks  of  the 
"Confessions"  upon  the  judgment  of 
others.  He  has  never  read  them, 
and  is  content  to  abide  in  an  igno- 
rance, which  could  scarcely  be  en- 
lightened without  a  crime. 

Through  what  new  illusions  we 
must  pass, — what  new  impostor  is  to 
lead  us  after  them  into  the  desert, 
and  bewilder  us  with  the  sight  of 
cities  in  the  clouds,  and  castles  fa- 
bricated of  the  vapours  of  the  burn- 
ing soil  of  rebellion, — what  new 
shape  of  "glory  star-bright"  the 
tempter  is  to  take  in  those  times  of 
peril,  which  undoubtedly  shall  yet 
try  the  firmness  of  Europe  by  a  still 
keener  test,  and  finish  the  long  se- 
ries of  falls  and  restorations  by  one 
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vast  consummate  struggle  of  national 
good  and  evil,  is  among  the  secrets 
of  the  future.  But  it  is  only  by  look- 
ing to  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  by  re- 
membering the  fallacies  that  have 
been  detected,  and  the  dreadful  ca- 
lamities which  were  the  price  even 
of  their  detection,  that  we  can  reap 
the  advantage  of  the  most  formi- 
dable and  anxious  experience  that 
has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man. 

ESTABLISHMENTS.  —  "  Old  estab- 
lishments are  tried  by  their  effects. 
If  the  people  are  happy,  united, 
wealthy,  and  powerful,  we  presume 
the  rest.  We  conclude  that  to  be 
good  whence  good  is  derived.  In 
old  establishments,  various  correc- 
tives have  been  found  for  their  aber- 
rations from  theory.  They  are  not 
often  constructed  after  any  theory. 
Theories  are  rather  drawn  from 
them.  In  them  we  often  see  the 
end  best  obtained,  where  the  means 
seem  not  perfectly  reconcilable  to 
what  we  may  fancy  was  the  original 
scheme.  *  *  *  *  I  think  all  this 
might  be  curiously  exemplified  in 
the  British  Constitution.  At  worst, 
the  errors  and  deviations  of  every 
kind  in  reckoning  are  found  and 
computed,  and  the  ship  proceeds  in 
her  course.  This  is  the  case  of  old 
establishments." 

One  of  the  strange  absurdities  of 
Republicanism  is,  that  while  it  uni- 
versally proclaims  the  virtues  of  the 
multitude,  it  universally  legislates  as 
if  vice  were  the  only  quality  of  man- 
kind. All  is  the  basest  suspicion. 
Every  man  is  to  be  deemed  a  villain ; 
and  the  whole  manly  theory  of  re- 
liance on  public  spirit,  or  personal 
feeling,  is  extinguished  in  the  prac- 
tice of  precautions,  at  once  degra- 
ding to  human  nature,  and  fatal  to 
the  machinery  of  government.  With 
the  Republican,  all  must  be  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  for  kings 
must  be  tyrants,  and  nobles  oppress- 
ors. Yet  even  this  representation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  confidence. 
The  representative  is  a  mere  dele- 
gate.  Every  movement  of  the  man 
of  the  people  is  watched  with  the 
closeness  of  a  fraudulent  debtor,  and 
every  hour  of  his  office  is  an  object 
of  account  worthy  of  the  vigilance 
of  a  jailer.  The  whole  system  is  one 
of  checks  and  hindrances.  Every 


step  of  the  depositary  of  the  national 
interests   is  prescribed.    He  never 
moves   without   the  sound   of   the 
shackles  on  his  legs.  He  never  opens 
his  lips  without  remembering  that 
he  is  speaking  not  to  the  national 
council,  but  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
hovel.    His  true  house  of  legislature 
is  the  highway  j  and  his  true  advisers, 
masters  and  makers,  are  the  race 
whom  he  would  naturally  employ  to 
sweep  his    chimneys,  or  wipe   his 
shoes.    The  first  acts  of  regenerated 
France  were  to  put  this  system  into 
practice.    They  exiled  all  the  mi- 
nisters from  their  houses  of  legisla- 
tion,  on   the   established  principle 
that  ministers  must  essentially  be 
traitors.      They  then  curtailed  the 
duration  of  their  legislatures,  on  the 
equally  established  ground  that  all 
parliaments  must  have  no  other  ob- 
ject in  their  continuance  than  pub- 
lic robbery,  personal  corruption,  and 
everlasting  despotism.     They  next 
prohibited  the  continuance  of  any 
member  in  the  legislature  for  more 
than  two  years.    They  next  prohi- 
bited the  re-election  of  any  mem- 
bers before  an  interval  of  two  years. 
On   those  regulations,  worthy  of  a 
gang  of  swindlers,  trusting  their  con- 
cerns to  the    "  honour  that  exists 
among  thieves,"  Burke  pounces  with 
indignant  scorn.   "  If  your  represen- 
tative/' says  he,  "  act  improperly  at 
the  end  of  his  two  years'  lease,  it  does 
not  concern  him  for  two  years  more. 
By  the  French  Constitution,  the  best 
and  wisest  representatives  go,  equal- 
ly with  the  worst,  into  this  limbus 
patrum.  Their  bottoms  are  supposed 
frail,  and  they  must  go  into  dock  to 
be  refitted.      Every  man  who  has 
served  in  an  Assembly  is  ineligible 
for  two  years  after.     Just  as  those 
magistrates  begin  to  learn  their  trade, 
like  chimney-sweepers,  they  are  dis- 
qualified from  exercising  it.     Super- 
ficial, new,  petulant  acquisition,  and 
interrupted,  dronish,  broken  recol- 
lection, is  to  be  the  defined  charac- 
ter  of  all  your   future   Governors 
Your  Constitution  has  too  much  of 
jealousy  to  have  much  of  sense  in  it. 
You  consider  the  breach  of  trust  in 
the  representative  so  principally,  that 
you  do  not  at  all  regard  the  question 
of  his  fitness  to  execute  it.  The  pur- 
gatory interval  is  not  unfavourable 
to  a  faithless  representative,   who 
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may  be  as  good  a  canvasser  as  he 
wa<i  a  bad  Governor." 

One  of  (he  characteristics  of  the  Re- 
volution was  the  enormous  issue  of 
paper;  an  issue  which  is  always  the 
longing  of  Jacobinism  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  of  which  the  true  interpre- 
tation is  the  making  of  rapid  fortunes 
in  the  hands  of  swindling  politicians. 
ASSIGNATS. — "   Your  Legislators 
have  founded  a  commonwealth  upon 
gaming.    The  great  object  in  their 
politics  is  to  metamorphose  France 
from  a  great  kingdom  into  a  great 
play-table ;  to  turn  its  inhabitants  in- 
to a  nation  of  gamesters  ;  to  make 
speculation  as  extensive  as  life ;  and 
to  divert  the  whole  of  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  people  from  their  usual 
channels  into  the  impulses,  passions, 
and  superstitions  of  those  who  live 
on  chance.  The  old  gaming  in  Funds 
was  mischievous  enough,  but  it  was 
BO  only  to  individuals.     Even  when 
it  had  its  greatest  extent  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  South  Sea,  it  affected  but 
few,  comparatively.     But  where  the 
law  is  itself  debauched  so  as  to  force 
the  subject  to  this  destructive  table, 
by  bringing  the  spirit  of  gaming  into 
the  minutest  matters,  and  engaging 
every  body  and  every  thing  in  it,  a 
more  dreadful  epidemic  of  that  kind 
is  spread  than  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  world.    With  you,  a  man  can 
neither  earn  nor  buy  his  dinner  with- 
out a  speculation.   What  he  receives 
in  the  morning,   will  not  have  the 
same  value  at  night.    What  he  is 
compelled  to  take  as  pay  for  an  old 
debt,   will  not  be  received  as  the 
same  when  he  comes  to  pay  a  debt 
contracted  by  himself.  Industry  must 
wither  away.      Economy  must   be 
driven  from  your  country.     Careful 
provision   will    have  no  existence. 
Who  will  labour  without  knowing 
the  amount  of  his  pay  ?  Who  will 
study  to  increase  what  none  can  esti- 
mate? If  you  abstract  it  from  its 
uses  in  gaming  to  accumulate  your 
paper  wealth,  would  not  be  the  pro- 
vidence of  a  man,  but  the  distemper- 
ed instinct  of  a  jackdaw  1" 

The  prediction  was  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.  The  Assignats,  after  having 
poured  millions  into  the  coffers  of 
the  ruling  rebellion,  suddenly  sunk 
into  their  value  in  the  paper  of  which 
they  were  made.  Thousands  and 


tens  of  thousands  were  undone.  The 
nation  was  bankrupt,  but  the  Jacobin 
Government  was  rich,  and  the  ope- 
ration had  all  the  results  that  it  was 
ever  made  for. 

All  the  wisdom  of  all  our  rectifiers 
of  the  Constitution  is  lavished  on 
libelling  the  Peerage.  With  those 
sages  it  is  an  encumbrance  on  the 
shoulders  of  freedom,  a  chronic  dis- 
temper of  the  State,  a  worthless 
effigy  of  times  of  popular  weakness 
and  lordly  insolence.  A  suit  of 
the  old  armour  of  old  tyranny,  but 
now  divested  of  the  spirit  within, 
which  gave  it  force,  superseded  by 
more  modern  instruments  of  personal 
greatness  and  national  defence,  and 
lit  only  to  be  consigned  to  the  natu- 
ral receptacles  of  dust  and  decay. 
Burke  turned  the  light  of  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  shewed  that  a 
House  of  Peers,  or  Senate,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  peace,  power,  and  conti- 
nuance of  a  free  constitution ;  that  it 
was,  of  all  the  parts  of  a  free  consti- 
tution, that  which  it  was  least  in  the 
power  of  a  legislation  to  make,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  most  sacredly 
preserved;  and  that,  useful  as  it  was 
in  old  times,  in  standing  between  the 
prerogative  and  the  populace,  it  was 
still  more  useful  in  our  own  day, 
in  forming  a  defence  for  freedom 
against  the  rashness  of  the  populace 
acting  upon  the  fears  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. "  Your  all-sufficient  Legisla- 
tors," says  Burke,  "  have  forgot  one 
thing  which,  I  believe,  never  has 
been  before,  in  theory  or  practice, 
omitted  by  any  projector  of  a  Repub- 
lic. They  have  forgotten  to  consti- 
tute a  Senate.  Never  before  tiiis 
time  was  heard  of  a  body  politic 
composed  of  one  legislative  andactive 
assembly,  and  its  executive  officers, 
without  such  a  council ;  without 
something  to  which  foreign  States 
might  connect  themselves;  some- 
thing to  which,  in  the  ordinary  detail 
of  Government,  the  people  could 
look  up;  something  which  might 
give  a  bias  and  steadiness,  and  pre- 
serve something  like  consistency  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  State.  Such 
a  body  Kings  generally  have  as  a 
council.  A  monarchy  may  exist 
without  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  Republican  Go- 
vernment. It  holds  a  sort  of  middle 
place  between  the  supreme  power 
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exercised  by  the  people,  or  imme- 
diately delegated  from  them  and  the 
mere  Executive.  Of  this  there  are 
no  traces  in  your  Constitution,  and 
in  providing  nothing  of  this  kind, 
your  Solons  and  Numas  have,  as 
much  as  in  any  thing  else,  discovered 
a  sovereign  incapacity." 

Absurdities  on  the  topic  of  Royal- 
ty are  the  trading  stock  of  modern 
declamation.  That  the  direct  re- 
volter  should  desire  first  to  extin- 
guish all  reverence  for  the  object 
which  he  proposes  to  destroy,  is  na- 
tural. But  our  object  is  with  that 
vast  and  foolish  class,  who  talk  the 
language  of  insult  through  the  ex- 
cess of  ignorance,  and  who  vilify  a 
King,  simply  from  the  obtuseness  of 
brain,  which  cannot  discover  the  es- 
sential importance  of  Royalty  to  the 
peaceful  progress  of  mankind.  In 
Burke's  observations  on  the  French 
Assembly,  he  obviously  had  the  Bri- 
tish Peerage  in  his  view;  and,  though 
he  talks  of  the  Senate  as  absolutely 
required  in  Governments,  which, 
from  their  nature,  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge a  nobility,  yet  he  continually 
turns  to  the  Peerage  of  this  country, 
as  affording  the  clearest  example  of 
the  materials  of  which  a  constitu- 
tional Senate  should  be  composed. 
France  afterwards  adopted  the  idea, 
and  the  Senates  under  the  Directory 
and  Napoleon  were  the  fruits  of  her 
discovery  of  their  importance.  But 
France  has  been  always  destined  to 
be  the  experimentalist  for  Europe  : 
— her  projector,  ruined  by  shewing 
how  far  his  projects  were  extrava- 
gant— the  alctiymist  worn  down  by 
his  own  search  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone — the  engineer  "  hoist 
by  bis  own  petard."  The  French 
Senate  proved  at  once  the  value  of 
a  nobility  to  form  a  house  of  Peers, 
and  the  utter  incompetence  of  the 
land  of  Jacobinism  to  fabricate  one. 
The  Parisian  Senates  were  mere  bu- 
reaus of  retired  functionaries,  meet- 
ing to  register  the  commands  of  their 
masters — mere  cages  to  pen  up  the 
wolves  and  tigers  of  Jacobinism  as 
an  exhibition — a  Directorial  and  Im- 
perial menagerie,  for  the  ostentation 
or  amusement  of  the  Sovereign  for 
the  time  being — mere  lazar-houses, 
in  which  all  the  diseased  in  the  sea- 
sons of  Republican  frenzy,  augment- 
ed by  all  the  infected  in  the  hot  cor- 
ruptions of  the  oligarchy  and  the 


empire,  were  restrained  from  public 
view,  and,  indulged  as  they  were 
with  harmless  affectations  of  autho- 
rity, and  equipped  with  their  coro- 
nets and  sceptres  of  straw,  were  kept 
rigidly  under  the  lash  of  power. 

THE  KING. — "  They  have  chosen 
a  degraded  King.  This,  their  first 
executive  officer,  is  to  be  a  machine, 
without  any  sort  of  deliberative  dis- 
cretion in  any  part  of  his  function. 
*  *  *  *  According  to  the  new 
Constitution,  the  higher  parts  of  ju- 
dicature in  either  of  its  lines  are  not 
in  the  King.  The  King  of  France 
is  not  the  fountain  of  justice ;  the 
judges,  neither  the  original  nor  the 
appellate,  are  of  his  nomination ;  he 
is  not  even  the  public  prosecutor. 
When  we  look  into  the  true  nature 
of  his  authority,  he  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  chief  of  ser- 
ge ants-at- mace,  catchpoles,  jailers, 
and  hangmen.  It  is  impossible  to 
place  any  thing  called  Royalty  in  a 
more  degrading  point  of  view.  A 
thousand  times  better  had  it  been 
for  this  unhappy  Prince,  that  he  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  deprived  as  he 
is  of  all  that  is  venerable,  and  all  that 
is  consolatory  in  that  function,  with- 
out a  power  of  suspension,  mitiga- 
tion, or  pardon.  Every  thing  in  jus- 
tice that  is  vile  and  odious  is  thrown 
upon  him.  It  is  not  in  nature,  that, 
situated  as  is  the  King  of  the  French, 
he  can  respect  himself,  or  be  respect- 
ed by  others.  View  this  new  exe- 
cutive officer  on  the  side  of  his  poli- 
tical capacity — as  he  acts  under  the 
orders  of  the  National  Assembly. 
To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office — 
to  execute  orders  is  not  to  be  a 
King !  However,  a  political  exe- 
cutive magistracy  is  a  great  trust. 
Means  of  performing  the  duty  ought 
to  be. given  by  regulation;  and  dis- 
positions towards  it  ought  to  be  in- 
fused by  the  circumstances  attend- 
ant on  the  trust.  It  ought  to  be  en- 
vironed with  dignity,  authority,  and 
consideration ;  and  it  ought  to  lead 
to  glory.  The  office  of  execution  is 
an  office  of  exertion.  It  is  not  from 
impotence  we  are  to  expect  the  tasks 
of  power.  What  sort  of  person  is  a 
King  to  command  executory  service, 
who  has  no  means  whatever  to  re- 
ward it  ?  Not  in  a  permanent  office 
—not  in  a  grant  of  land — no,  not  in 
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a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a-year — not 
in  the  vainest  and  most  trivial  t'tlc. 
In  France,  the  King  is  no  more  the 
fountain  of  honour,  than  he  is  the 
fountain  of  justice.  All  rewards,  all 
distinctions,  are  iu  other  hands. 
Those  who  serve  their  King  can  be 
actuated  by  no  natural  motive  but 
fear — by  a  fear  of  every  thing  except 
their  master." 

So  much  for  stripping  a  King  of 
his  constitutional  power  to  please  the 
rabble,  who  then  can  have  nothing 
to  strip  him  of  but  his  crown  and 
his  life.  Yet,  to  coerce  the  monarch, 
to  have  "  a  cheap  King,"  in  other 
words,  to  have  a  nominal  depository 
of  power,  to  cut  away  the  royal  robe 
until  it  is  too  scanty  for  the  royal 
person,  to  pauperise  the  royal  func- 
tions, as  a  preliminary  to  getting 
rid  of  the  name  of  King,  is  intelli- 
gible enough  in  the  haters  of  all 
constitutions.  But  it  is  utter  folly 
in  those  who  desire  only  to  live  in 
peace,  and  enjoy  liberty.  Those 
should  know,  that  it  is  the  strength 
of  the  Government  that  makes  the 
security  of  the  peaceable ;  that  a 
King  without  power  is  a  King  with- 
out protection ;  that  in  striking  the 
sword  out  of  his  hands,  they  but 
disarm  their  defender.  At  this  hour, 
instead  of  diminishing  the  royal 
power  of  resistance,  it  would  be 
wisdom  to  invigorate  it  into  active 
power;  to  give  it  the  means  of  meet- 
ing popular  aggressions  on  the  con- 
stitution; and  answer  the  menaces 
of  insurrection,  the  trumpets  of  the 
boasted  millions  of  Jacobins  in  our 
manufacturing  provinces,  and  the 
rebellious  signal-fires  of  Ireland,  by 
a  prompt  and  bold  authority,  which 
would  rescue  the  land  for  half  a 
century  to  come. 

The  calamities  of  the  French  Re- 
volution have  now,  in  some  measure, 
passed  away ;  yet  the  ground  is  still 
covered  with  the  wrecks  of  that  tre- 


mendous time.  The  present  race 
liv •(!  in  perpetual  fear.  Their  royalty 
Is  but  a  hurried  gathering  of  the  an- 
cient remnant  of  the  great  earth- 
quake, in  which  the  King  is  barely 
distinguished  from  the  multitude. 
The  nation  itself  IB  hutted;  its  whole 
constitution  is  but  a  scrambling  to- 
gether of  the  old  regime,  mingled 
with  the  scarcely  cold  slag  and  ashes 
thrown  up  by  the  revolutionary  ex- 
plosion. All  is  temporary,  founda- 
tionless,  and  tentative.  All  is  pal- 
pable  conviction,  too,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  erect  any  govern- 
mental fabric  of  a  more  solid  kind, 
while  nature  continues  still  to  fret 
the  land  with  perpetual  symptoms  of 
her  old  fever;  all  eyes  look  for  the 
bursting  up  of  those  flames  which 
once  wrapt  the  land;  every  murmur 
sounds  hollow  and  predictive ;  every 
darkening  of  the  political  horizon 
makes  men  look,  not  abroad,  as 
once,  but  at  home — feel  the  ground 
quivering  under  their  feet  —  and 
think,  not  of  war,  but  of  revolution. 
Is  there  a  man  in  Europe  who  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  to-morrow  that 
Paris  had  risen  in  a  mass — that  the 
King  was  on  his  way  to  exile — that 
the  National  Guard  were  the  mas- 
ters of  France — and  that  a  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  in- 
divisible, was  sitting  in  the  Tuile- 
ries?  Is  there  a  sound  politician  in 
Europe  who  does  not  see  that  the 
only  preservative  against  this  sweep- 
ing calamity  of  Europe,  would  be 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  French 
Monarch — to  give  him  the  power  of 
acting  with  prompt  and  extensive 
energy — to  render  him  invincible  in 
any  contest  with  the  mere  brute  vio- 
lence of  the  mob — and,  by  surround- 
ing him  with  authority  fit  for  a  King, 
to  constitute  him  the  true  barrier 
of  law,  religion,  and  government, 
against  the  passions  of  the  rabble  ? 
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ARIA. 

(Sotto  Toce.) 

•  WE  used  to  spend  the  opening  Year  in  the  country— but  for  a  good  many 
seasons  have  been  tied  to  town  by  fetters  as  fine  as  frost-work  filigree,  which 
we  could  not  break,  without  destroying  a  whole  world  of  endearment. 
That  seems  an  obscure  image — but  it  means  what  the  Germans  would  call 
in  English — our  Winter  Environment. — We  are  imprisoned  in  a  net  of  our 
own  weaving— an  invisible  net — yet  we  can  see  it  when  we  choose— just  as  a 
bird  can  see,  when  he  chooses,  the  wires  of  his  cage,  that  are  invisible  in  his 
happiness,  as  he  keeps  hopping  and  fluttering  about  all  day  long,  or  haply 
dreaming  on  his  perch  with  his  poll  under  his  plumes — as  free  in  confine- 
ment as  if  let  loose  into  the  boundless  sky. — That  seems  an  obscure  image 
too ;  but  we  mean  what  Wordsworth  says,  that  the  prison  to  which  we 
doom  ourselves  is  in  truth  no  prison  at  all — and  we  have  improved  on  that 
idea,  for  we  have  built  our  own — and  are  prisoner,  turnkey,  and  jailer  all 
in  one,  and  'tis  noiseless  as  the  house  of  sleep. —  Or  what  if  we  declare  that 
Christopher  North  is  a  king  in  his  palace,  with  no  subjects  but  his  own 
thoughts — his  rule  peaceful  over  those  lights  and  shadows — and  undisputed 
to  reign  over  them  his  right  divine. 

The  opening  Year  in  a  to  wn,now,  answers  in  all  things  to  our  heart's  desire. 
How  beautiful  the  smoky  air  1  The  clouds  have  a  homely  look  as  they  hang 
over  the  happy  families  of  houses,  and  seem  as  if  they  loved  their  birth* 
place; — all  unlike  those  heartless  clouds  that  keep  stravaiging  over  moun- 
tain tops,  and  have  no  domicile  in  the  sky ! — Poets  speak  of  living  rocks, 
but  what  is  their  life  to  that  of  houses  ?  Who  ever  saw  a  rock  with  eyes — 
that  is,  with  windows?  Stone-blind  all,  and  stone-deaf,  and  with  hearts 
of  stone;  whereas  who  ever  saw  a  house  without  eyes — that  is,  windows  ? 
Our  own  is  an  Argus ;  yet  the  good  old  Conservative  grudges  not  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  his  optics  are  as  cheerful  as  the  day  that  lends  them  light,  and 
they  love  to  salute  the  setting  sun,  as  if  a  hundred  beacons,  level  above  le- 
vel, were  kindled  along  a  mountain  side. — He  might  safely  be  pronounced 
a  madman  who  preferred  an  avenue  of  trees  to  a  street.  Why,  trees  have 
no  chimneys ;  and,  were  you  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak,  you 
would  soon  be  as  dead  as  a  Druid.  It  won't  do  to  talk  to  us  of  sap,  and  the 
circulation  of  sap.  A  grove  in  winter,  bole  and  branch — leaves  it  has 
none — is  as  dry  as  a  volume  of  sermons.  But  a  street,  or  a  square,  is  full 
of  "  vital  sparks  of  heavenly  flame"  as  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  the  heart's- 
blood  circulates  through  the  system  like  rosy  wine. 

But  a  truce  to  comparisons ;  for  we  are  beginning  to  feel  contrition  for  our 
crime  against  the  country,  and,  with  humbled  head  and  heart,  we  beseech 
you  to  pardon  us — ye  Rocks  of  Pavey-Ark,  the  pillared  palace  of  the  Storms 
— ye  Clouds,  now  wreathing  a  diadem  for  the  forehead  of  Helvellyn — ye 
Trees,  that  hang  the  shadows  of  your  undying  beauty  over  the  "  one  perfect 
chrysolite"  of  blessed  Windermere ! 

Our  meaning  is  transparent  now  as  the  hand  of  an  Apparition  waving 
peace  and  goodwill  to  all  dwellers  in  the  land  of  dreams.  In  plainer  but 
not  simpler  words,  (for  words  are  like  flowers,  often  radiant  in  their  sim- 
plicity— witness  the  Lily,  and  Solomon's  Song,)  Contributors,  and  Sub- 
scribers, and  Readers,  all,  we  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  in  Town  or  in 
Country — or  in  Ships  at  Sea ! 

A  happy  New  Year  ! — Ah!  e'er  this  ARIA,  sung  sotto  voce,  reach  your 
ears,  (eyes  are  ears,  and  ears  eyes,)  the  Week  of  all  Weeks  will  be  over 
and  gone,  and  the  New  Year  will  seem  growing  out  of  the  Old  Year's  ashes ! 
For  the  Year  is  your  only  Phrenix.  But  what  with  Time  to  do  has  a  Wish 
—a  Hope, — a  Prayer  ?  Their  power  is  in  the  Spirit  that  gives  them  birth,  and 
there  they  are  immortal— for  Spirit  never  dies.  And  what  is  Spirit  but  the 
Well-head  of  Thoughts  and  Feelings  flowing  and  overflowing  all  life,  yet 
leaving  the  Well-head  full  of  water  as  ever— so  lucid,  that  on  your  gazing 
intently  into  its  depths,  it  seems  to  become  a  large  soft  spiritual  Eye,  re- 
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fleeting  the  heavens  and  the  earth  !  And  no  one  knows  what  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  are,  till  he  has  seen  them  there — fur  that  God  made  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  we  feel  from  that  beautiful  revelation — and  where  feel- 
ing is  not,  knowledge  is  dead,  and  a  blank  the  universe.  Love  is  Life. 
The  unloving  merely  breathe.  A  single  sweet  beat  of  the  heart  is  token 
of  something  spiritual  that  will  be  with  us  again  in  Paradise.  "  O,  bliss 
and  beauty  !  are  these  Our  Feelings" — thought  we  once  in  a  dream — "  all 
circling  in  the  sunshine — fair- plumed  in  a  flight  of  doves!"  The  vision 
kept  sailing  on  the  sky — to  and  fro  for  our  delight— no  sound  on  their  wings 
more  than  on  their  breasts— and  they  melted  away  in  light  as  if  they  were 
composed  of  light— and  in  the  hush  we  heard  high-up  and  far-off  music — 
as  of  an  angel's  song. 

That  was  a  dream  of  the  mysterious  night ;  but  now  we  are  broad- 
awake — and  see  no  emblematical  phantoms,  but  the  mere  sights  of  the 
common  day.  But  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  beauty  thereof— and  it  in- 
spires us  with  affection  for  all  beneath  the  skies.  Will  the  whole  world, 
then,  promise  henceforth  to  love  us — and  we  will  promise  henceforth  to 
love  the  whole  world  ? 

It  seems  the  easiest  of  all  easy  things  to  be  kind  and  good — and  then  it 
is  so  pleasant !  "  Self-love  and  social  are  the  same,"  beyond  all  question  ; 
and  in  that  lies  the  nobility  of  our  nature.  The  intensest  feeling  of  Self  is 
that  of  belonging  to  a  brotherhood.  All  Selves  then  know  they  have 
Duties  which  are  in  truth  Loves — and  Loves  are  Joys — whether  breathed 
in  silence,  or  uttered  in  words,  or  embodied  in  actions — and  if  they  filled 
all  Life,  then  all  Life  would  be  good — and  heaven  would  be  no  more  than 
a  better  earth.  And  how  may  all  men  go  to  heaven  ?  By  making  for  them- 
selves a  heaven  on  earth,  and  thus  preparing  their  spirits  to  breathe  empy- 
real air,  when  they  have  dropped  the  dust.  And  how  may  they  make  for 
themselves  a  heaven  on  earth?  By  building  up  a  happy  HOME  FOR  THE 
HEART.  Much,  but  not  all — oh !  not  nearly  all — is  in  the  Site.  But  it 
must  be  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Ground — and  within  hearing  of 
the  Waters  of  Life. 

Pleasures  of  Imagination  !  Pleasures  of  Memory !  Pleasures  of  Hope !  All 
three  most  delightful  Poems — yet  all  the  Thoughts  and  all  the  Feelings  that 
inspired  them — eth'erealized — will  not  make — FAITH  !  "  The  day-spring 
from  on  high  hath  visited  us !"  Blessed  is  he  who  feels  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  that  one  line — nor  need  his  heart  die  within  him,  were  a  voice  to 
be  heard  at  midnight  saying — "  This  New- Year's  Day  shall  be  thy  last!" 

Singing?  One  voice — one  young  voice — all  by  its  sweet,  sad,  solitary 
self,  singing  a  Christmas  Hymn !  Listening  to  that  music  is  like  looking  at 
the  sky  with  all  its  stars ! 

Was  it  a  Spirit  ? 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  unseen, 
Sole,  or  responsive  to  each  other's  voice, 
Hymning  their  great  Creator." 

But  that  singer,  like  ourselves, is  mortal ;  and  in  that  thought,  to  our  hearts, 
lies  the  pathos  of  her  prayers.  The  angels,  veiling  their  faces  with  their 
wings,  sing,  in  their  bliss,  hallelujahs  round  the  throne  of  heaven  ;  but  she, 
a  poor  child  of  clay,  with  her  face  veiled  but  with  the  shades  of  humility 
and  contrition,  while 

"  Some  natural  tears  she  drops,  but  wipes  them  soon,"— 

sings,  in  her  sorrow,  supplications  to  be  suffered  to  see  afar-off  its  everlast- 
ing gates— opening  not  surely  for  her  own  sake— for  all  of  woman  born  are 
sinful— and  even  she — in  what  love  calls  her  innocence— feels  that  her  fallen 
being  does  of  itself  deserve  but  to  die  !  The  hymn  is  fading— and  fading 
away,  liker  and  liker  an  echo,  and  our  spirit  having  lost  it  in  the  distance 
returns  back  holier  to  the  heart-hush  of  Home  ! 

Again !  and  with  the  voice  ofaluto,  "  One  of  old  Scotland's  songs  so  sad 
and  slow!"  Her  heart  is  now  blamelessly  with  things  of  earth.  "Sad 
and  slow!"  and  most  purely  sweet!  Almost  mournful  although  it  be,  it 
breathes  of  happiness—  for  the  joy  dearest  to  the  soul  has  ever  a  faint 
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tinge  of  grief !  O  innocent  enchantress  !  thou  encirclest  us  with  wa- 
vering haze  of  beautiful  imagery,  by  the  spell  of  that  voice  awaking 
after  a  mood  of  awe,  but  for  thy  own  delight.  From  the  long  dim 
tracts  of  the  past  come  strangely-blended  recognitions  of  woe  and 
bliss,  undistinguishable  now  to  our  own  heart — nor  knows  that  heart  if 
it  be  a  dream  of  imagination  or  of  memory.  Yet  why  should  we  won- 
der? In  our  happiest  hours  there  may  have  been  something  in  com- 
mon with  our  most  sorrowful — some  shade  of  sadness  cast  over  them  by 
a  passing  cloud,  that  now  allies  them  in  retrospect  with  the  sombre  spirit  of 
grief;  and  in  our  unhappiest  hours  there  may  have  been  gleams  of  gladness, 
that  seem  now  to  give  the  return  the  calm  character  of  peace  !  Do  not  all 
thoughts  and  feelings,  almost  all  events,  seem  to  resemble  each  other — when 
they  are  dreamt  of  as  all  past  ?  All  receive  a  sort  of  sanctifi cation  in  the 
stillness  of  the  time  that  has  gone  by — just  like  the  human  beings  whom 
they  adorned  or  degraded — when  they  too  are  at  last  buried  together  in  the 
bosom  of  the  same  earth. 

We  are  all  of  us  getting  old — or  older  ;  nor  would  we,  for  our  own  parts 
— if  we  could — renew  our  youth.  Methinks  the  river  of  life  is  nobler  as  it 
nears  the  sea.  The  young  are  dancing  in  their  skiffs  on  the  pellucid  shal- 
lows near  the  source  on  the  Sacred  Mountains  of  the  Golden  East.  They 
whose  lot  it  is  to  be  in  their  prime,  are  dropping  down  the  longer  and 
wider  reaches,  that  seem  wheeling  by  with  their  silvan  amphitheatres,  as  if 
the  beauty  were  moving  mornwards,  while  the  voyagers  are  stationary 
among  the  shadows,  or  slowly  descending  the  stream  to  meet  the  meridian 
day.  Many  forget 

"  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below  !  " 

and  are  lost  in  the  roaring  whirlpool.  Under  Providence  we  see  ourselves 
on  the  river  expanded  into  a  sea-like  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea— and  for  all 
our  soul  has  escaped  and  suffered,  we  look  up  to  the  stars  in  gratitude — 
and  down  to  the  stars — for  the  water  too  is  full  of  stars  as  well  as  the  sky 
— faint  and  dim  indeed — but  blended,  by  the  pervading  spirit  of  beauty, 
with  the  brighter  and  bolder  luminaries  reposing  on  infinitude! 

And  may  we  even  have  a  thought  now  of  the  labours  of  our  leisure — of  but 
small  avail  perhaps  for  others'  instruction  or  delight,  yet  blameless  at  least 
— and  not  altogether  without  a  salutary  influence  on  our  own  life,  thus 
sometimes  saved  from  "  thoughts  that  make  the  heart  sink,"  and  to  our 
own  imagination  enveloped  in  no  unlovely  light— such  as  from  clear  or 
clouded  moon  sleeps  quietly  or  fitfully  on  a  river  seeming  subdued  by  the 
radiance,  and  forgetful  of  all  its  own  native  noise.  Maga  surely  is  no  ungen- 
tle Being — and  her  countenance  at  this  moment  wears  something  of  the 
sweetness  of  Calypso's  smile.  We  have  begun  again,  you  see,  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  old  Homer.  Yet  we  confess  it  is  with  sadness — for  Sotheby, 
the  accomplished,  the  kind,  the  good,  and  the  venerable,  is  dead — and  at 
the  thought 

"  Drops  a  sad  serious  tear  upon  our  playful  pen." 

Our  commentaries  on  the  Iliad  were  approved  by  him  the  noblest  of  all 
its  translators — his  praise  was  far  pleasanter  to  us  than  ours  could  be  to  him 
— and  shall  be  treasured  up  among  our  most  friendly  remembrances 
of  the  gifted  spirits  with  whom  we  have  held  converse  here  below,  and 
who  have  now  gone  to  their  reward .  In  the  Iliad,  Homer's  genius  was  said 
by  Longinus  to  resemble  the  rising — in  the  Odyssey,  the  setting  sun.  And 
the  image  is  as  true  as  it  is  magnificent;  for  who  can  say — when  lost  in 
gazing  on  the  luminary — or  thinking  of  him  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  in 
which  season  and  which  region  he  is  the  more  beautiful  and  sublime  ?  It  is 
gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  along  with  us  thousands  have  studied  Homer 
—who, being  no  Greek  scholars,  had  read  him  before  with  unaroused  spi- 
rits. Nor  have  we  not  been  cheered  by  the  commendations  of  not  a  few 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  classical  literature  in  all  the  land.  Fair  fields  He 
yet  before  us,  and  we  shall  take  many  a  travel  yet  through  the  god-haunted 
regions  of  old  heroic  Greece.  The  Greek  Drama  !  And  from  the  high  pas- 
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sions  kindling  or  expiring  there,  we  shall  find  sweet  relief  among  the 
shepherds  of  Sicily — and  with  Theocritus  list  to  them  piping  among  the 
rocks  all  a  summer's  day. 

Some  of  our  friends  seem  to  think  that  our  articles  on  the  Greek  An- 
thology are  at  an  end — but  it  is  not  so  ;  and  like  a  flush  of  flowers  they  will 
be  seen  brightening  the  banks  and  braes  of  Spring.  Thanks  in  thousands  to 
our  numberless  contributors  won  by  the  novel  beauty  of  those  lovely  little 
poems ;  But  oh  !  would  they  but  in  their  kindness  think  how  impossible 
tis  for  us  to  return  upon  our  steps,  however  rich  the  region,  when  so 
many  sweetest  spots  are  wooing  us  to  their  untrodden  dews !  Let  them 
precede  us  as  guides  through  the  yet  unvisited  scenery  before  us — if  they 
will — or  accompany  us  as  new  companions  ;  but  pleasant  as  are  their 
presents,  we  fear  we  cannot  accept  them,  when  composed  of  the  same 
flowers  we  ourselves  have  gathered,  and  have  woven  into  many  a  garland  of 
no  transient  bloom.  What  has  become — it  has  been  asked  by  many — of  our 
promised  papers  upon  Spencer?  We  have  feared  to  enter  the  haunts 
of  Faery,  and  have  remained  long  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  Wood  of  Won- 
ders. Erelong  we  shall  venture  in ;  but  have  you  not  been  charmed  with 
the  Hindu  Drama  ?  And  remember  though  the  world  of  poetry  is  bound- 
less, uot  so  our  Numbers,  and  that  our  promises  must  wait  their  accomplish- 
ment in  the  fulness  of  time,  which  they  continue  to  brighten  as  it  sails  by 
on  dusky  wings.  Now  and  then  a  few  of  the  feeble — nay,  one  or  two 
of  the'strong — long  to  persuade  themselves  that  sometimes  our  articles  are 
— too  long  !  So,  no  doubt,  thinks  a  wren  or  a  torn-tit,  perched  between  an 
eagle's  wings,  as  in  high  far  flight  he  soars  the  sky  or  sweeps  the  saa. 
But  there  lies  the  secret  of  our  success ;  avail  yourselves  of  it  all  ye  who 
can  ;  but  never  could  we  have  gained  the  ascendency  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged we  possess  over  so  many  strong  monthly  competitors,  and  so 
swayed  the  mind  of  our  country,  but  by  such  putting  forth  of  our  own 
power  and  that  of  our  noble  coadjutors,  without  whom  we  could  not  have 
won  and  worn  the  crown ;  and  by  the  same  means  by  which  we  have 
ascended  our  throne  will  we  keep  it — and  seated  firmly  there,  look  gra- 
ciously around  us  upon  the  flourishing  Republic  of  Letters. 

January  — ,  1834,  ) 
99,  Moray  Place,  > 
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WHIG  PROSECUTIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


THE  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  like  the 
air  we  breathe — if  we  have  it  not, 
we  die.    The  Whigs  have  long  laid 
exclusive  claim  to  the  privilege  of 
vindicating  that  noble  sentiment — 
and    how  often  on  festal  anniver- 
saries   and   commemorations    have 
wide    walls     and    lofty    roofs    re- 
echoed the  cheers  that  drowned  the 
closing  peroration  of   some  speech 
worthy  of   modern   Cicero  or   De- 
mosthenes,   "  his    arm    extending 
like    immortal    Jove,    when    guilt 
brings    down    the    thunder."      We 
Tories — slaves,  forsooth,  as  we  were, 
as  well  as  tyrants — dared  not  suffer 
such  sentiment  to  escape  our  lips ; 
nay,   we  denied   it   access   to   our 
hearts,   that    would  have  been   all 
too  narrow  for  its  reception ;  and 
sought     to     fortify     our     usurped 
power   over  opinion,    by  imposing 
fetters    on  its  greatest  instrument, 
which,  if  left  free,  would  have  dash- 
ed us  to  the  ground,  and  destroyed 
our  empiry  for  ever.    Such  has  long 
been    the    language   made   use    of 
against  us  by  our  enemies ;  some- 
times perhaps  not  altogether  without 
truth — but  generally  with  entire  and 
conscious  falsehood.    The   Conser- 
vatives are  not  now  at  least  seeking 
to  shackle  the  Press ;  they  are  not 
shewing  any  symptoms  of  fear  or 
hatred  of  that  magnificent  engine; 
they  are  neither  themselves  abusing, 
nor  wishing  others  to  abuse  it;  and 
for  our  own  humble  selves,  prejudi- 
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ced  and  bigoted  as  we  are  thought 
to  be,  and  enthralled  beyond  re- 
demption, we  appeal  to  our  bitterest 
foes,  if  ever  once,  during  his  career, 
Christopher  North  hps  expressed 
pleasure  in  the  punishment  of  his 
political  opponents  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, or  on  any  occasion,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  recommended 
it? 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  enjoy 
more  liberty  of  life  than  millions 
of  our  more  deserving  brethren ; 
and  we  should  be  miserable  to  think 
that  we  had  ever  shewn  ingratitude 
to  heaven  by  striving  to  abridge  in 
others  the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
— without  some  portion  of  which,  in- 
deed, life  itself  must  be  a  burden. 
But  all  liberty  is  not  liberty  of  the 
Press.  There  must  first  be  liberty 
of  thought,  which  is  impossible  in 
heads  unenlightened  by  education; 
and  there  must  be  liberty  of  feeling, 
which  is  impossible  in  hearts  tyran- 
nized over  by  the  passions.  Perfect 
liberty  of  life  may  well  be  in  a  land 
where  that  which  alone  is  called 
by  foolish  people  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press  is  unknown;  for  there  may 
be  thousands  of  the  best  books  there, 
and  there  they  may  be  daily  perused 
by  the  people ;  while  in  countries 
where  it  is  known,  and  thought  to 
flourish,  the  worst  kind  of  ignorance 
may  be  prevalent— that  half- glimmer 
and  half-gloom,  through  which  no- 
thing is  seen  distinctly,  and  all  ob- 
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jects  seem  either  increased  far  be- 
yond, or  diminished  far  below,  their 
real  magnitude — so  that  men's  minds 
have  no  true  and  steadfast  know- 
ledge, and  keep  perpetually  fluctu- 
ating on  a  sea  of  troubles.  So  moved, 
the  National  Will  loses  all  its  power 
and  all  its  grandeur;  and  its  disturb- 
ed and  uncertain  movements,  obey- 
ing no  moral  and  intellectual  laws, 
cannot  be  for  good. 

But  to  seek  to  control  it  by  exter- 
nal force — by  menace  or  infliction — 
is  a'  vain  thought  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places — especially  so  now  and 
here  —  for  knowledge  henceforth 
must  be  the  stability  of  the  State. 
Some  protecting  enactments  there 
must  be  against  popular  fury;  but 
the  war  of  words  is  like  the  war  of 
waves  and  winds,  that  will  soon  de- 
stroy ill-constructed  and  injudicious- 
ly placed  embankments,  but  waste 
their  wildness  along  even  low  and 
level  shores,  with  •'  gentle  places, 
bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays  "  provided 
by  gracious  nature,  while  science 
and  art  assist  her  working  for  peace, 
and  build  up  defences  that  the  tides 
themselves  obey,  mounds  that  time 
strengthens  as  their  "  feet  beat  back 
the  ocean's  foamy  surge." 

True  liberty  is  by  nature  calm. 
She  is  not  surely  at  all  times  like 
"  loud-throated  war."  "  Agitate ! 
Agitate  !  Agitate  !"  that  may  be  in- 
deed a  good  war-cry — but  society 
cannot  be  in  a  sane  state,  when  all 
men  are  battling — even,  as  they  may 
think,  for  the  right — for  that  is  not 
the  temper  of  Intellect  —  which, 
while  it  can  "  ride  on  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm,"  knows  that 
its  best  region  is  a  region  of  peace. 
Worst  of  all  when  Intellect  comes  to 
enjoy  the  tumult  and  turmoil  which 
it  has  itself  created,  and  lives  rather 
to  be  a  destroyer  and  a  puller  down 
than  a  guardian  and  a  builder-up; 
when  it  scorns  its  natural  and  happy 
office  of  restoration  and  renovation, 
and  keeps  open  the  wounds  it  has 
torn  open,  rather  than  deal  gently 
with  them,  and  "  with  a  hand  of 
healing." 

The  conduct  of  any  Government 
that  punishes  people  for  the  publi- 
cation of  political  opinions  can  be 
justified  or  condemned  but  on  a 
right  understanding  of  the  danger  of 
the  times — and  of  the  share  which 
that  Government  may  have  had  in 
creating  it.  The  Tory  Governments, 
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that  prosecuted  what  they  thought 
sedition  or  treason  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war,  be- 
lieved that  the  existence  of  the  mo- 
narchy was  threatened ;  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  the  measures  they  pur- 
sued to  quell  the  danger,  they  were 
sincere ;  nor  are  they  accused  by  any 
but  a  few  stray  idiots,  of  having 
purposely  caused  the  danger,  and 
instigated  to  crime  the  wretches 
whom  they  sought  afterwards  to 
punish.  They  were  not  revolu- 
tionists turning  round  on  revolu- 
tionists— and  dooming  their  follow- 
ers to  imprisonment,  expatriation,  or 
death.  The  Whigs  in  those  days 
were  all  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press; 
and  every  man  who  suffered  by  the 
law  for  his  political  sins,  whether 
they  were  in  words  or  in  acts,  was 
a  "  great  patriot-hero,  ill-requi- 
ted chief," — for  the  truth  a  martyr. 
With  many  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  few  noble  and  high-minded 
men  of  that  party,  we  never  were, 
nor  are  we  now,  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  sympathize;  we  abhor  the 
suppression,  by  mere  power  of  the 
law,  even  of  the  pernicious  exercise 
of  evil  thought ;  and  would  far  ra- 
ther wither  wickedness  by  the  light- 
nings launched  against  it  by  Intel- 
lect, the  Prime  Minister  of  Patriot- 
ism, than  confine  it  by  the  lock  and 
key  of  the  Jailer,  or  cut  it  down  by 
the  axe,  or  strangle  it  by  the  cord  of 
the  Executioner. 

But  though  we  have  always  loved 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press — of  the 
Periodical  and  Political  Press — we 
have  never  felt  that  it  was  so  essen- 
tial to  our  existence  as  the  air  we 
breathed — or  that  without  it  we 
should  have  died.  We  do  not  indeed 
doubt  that  we  should  soon  expire  in 
an  exhausted  air-receiver ;  but  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  as  good  or 
better  than  ourselves,  have  lived  to 
old  age,  and  been  happy  beneath  the 
skies,  and  not  under  a  Whig  govern- 
ment. Nay,  the  Whigs  themselves 
have  not  died  when  deprived  of  the 
air  they  breathed,  and  which  they 
averred  was  necessary  to  their  very 
existence  ;  but  have  kept  bawling 
with  lusty  lungs,  as  if  they  would 
live  to  all  eternity,  against  Tory  Mi- 
nistries, that,  according  to  them,  had 
not  only  corrupted,  but  annihilated, 
the  said  vital  air ;  and  now  that  they 
have  become  "  angels  and  ministers 
of  crace"  themselves,  they  find  that 
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they  and  all  their  connexions  cau 
live  well  upon  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
though  unaccompanied  in  the  de- 
voural  by  unmeasured  draughts  of 
that  air  which  once  they  must  have 
breathed — or,  to  the  great  loss  and 
grief  of  the  nation,  forthwith  died. 

The  late  Revolution  was  brought 
about  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way,  and  by  pretty  much  the  same 
means,  as  any  other  recorded  in  the 
Old  Almanack.  The  Press  was  not 
idle,  and  assuredly  was  free ;  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  employ- 
ed in  working  it  voluntarily  night 
and  day — at  long  hours — in  the  many 
factories;  and  when  any  unlucky 
operative  got  idle,  down  came  on  his 
head,  in  the  heavy  hand  perhaps  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Times,  the  patrio- 
tic billy-roller.  The  Whigs  kept  the 
whole  machinery  in  oil.  And  they 
ensured  the  mill-owners  against  all 
loss  by  fire. 

"  O  happy  state  when  souls  together  draw; 
When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law !  " 

So  thought  the  Reformers  ;  and  the 
country  in  that  union,  and  at  that 
crisis,  disclosed  a  power  of  vitu- 
peration which  no  abuse  could  re- 
sist. Stones,  torches,  brick-bats,  and 
rotten  eggs,  described  in  the  air 
figures  far  more  imposing  than  any 
mere  figures  of  speech ;  and  rhetori- 
cal flourishes  seemed  feeble  when 
brought  into  hourly  comparison  with 
"the  measured  tread  of  marching 
men,"  making  the  ground  groan 
against  their  oppressors.  In  such 
crowds  and  throngs  there  was  some- 
thing as  morally  as  intellectually 
grand  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Press — 
or  rather  pressure ;  patriotism  was 
kindled  by  contact ;  the  people  took 
their  affairs  into  their  own  hands  and 
beneath  their  own  feet;  and  the  world 
had  only  to  look  on  and  admire  the 
glorious  spectacle  of  National  Rege- 
neration. A  Bishop's  palace  or  a 
Duke's  castle,  as  they  "  went  to  the 
earth,"  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
liberators  to  give  more  smoke  than 
fire,  and  the  burning  of  a  town  to  be 
a  trifle.  The  storm  was  up — and  all 
voices  were  privileged  to  growl  or 
howl  ad  libitum — all  hands  to  threa- 
ten ;  the  one  House  of  Parliament 
was  bought  and  sold,  and  the  other 
swamped  and  sunk  ;  and  the  Bill  of 
our  rights  and  liberties  carried,  not 
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in  that  hole-and-corner  meeting  held 
in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  but  in  the 
open  air — and  by  acclamation  that 
deafened  the  ears  even  of  an  appro- 
ving lower  heaven. 

Not  a  few  good  Whigs  there  were 
— and  even  Radicals — nay,  even  a 
considerable  number  of  so-and  so 
Tories — who  wished  for  Reform  in 
the  system  of  representation — but 
not  such  reforms  as  the  multitude 
then  gave  us.  Their  desire  for  some 
change — more  or  less — was  judi- 
cious, and  we  shall  not  say  not  found- 
ed on  reason.  But  what  could  they 
do  in  the  midst  of  all  that  liberty  of 
the  Press  ?  The  more  violent,  and 
utterly  unprincipled  Whig  leaders 
preached  war  against  all  such  re- 
formers— even  "  war  to  the  knife  ;  " 
and  every  man  who  counselled  cau- 
tion and  moderation,  was  denounced 
as  a  traitor  or  a  slave.  We  say,  ut- 
terly unprincipled  Whig  leaders — 
for  the  measure  they  were  finally 
forced  to  carry — in  fear  that  the 
power  they  coveted  for  sake  of  the 
pelf  it  brings  might  after  all  elude 
their  greedy  grasp,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  they  hated — was  not  their 
measure,  nor  such  as  even  their  un- 
derstandings approved,  but  at  en- 
mity even  with  their  own  convic- 
tions of  what  in  this  country  ought  to 
be  the  principle  of  a  liberal  Govern- 
ment. We  say  BO  in  the  belief  that 
all  they  had  been  saying  all  their 
lives — and  especially  within  the  year 
— was  not  one  lie ;  but  that  even 
they  —  Henry  Brougham  in  his 
strength — and  Lord  John  Russell 
in  his  weakness — were  not  time- 
serving and  time-watching  hypo- 
crites all  along,  and  longing  for  the 
hour  when  they  might  apostatize  in 
a  magnificent  or  a  mean  ambition. 

We  are  far  from  despairing  of  our 
country  —  even  had  his  Majesty's 
Solicitor-General  for  England  not 
encouraged  us  to  hope,  by  the  assu- 
rance he  has  lately  given  us,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  to  a  jury,  bright  with 
the  fire  of  freedom,  that  the  country 
never  was  in  so  flourishing  a  condi- 
tion as  it  is  now,  since  it  reappeared 
all  glittering  with  green  from  the 
refreshment  of  the  flood.  But  igno- 
rant indeed  must  we  be  of  the  cha- 
racter of  our  countrymen,  if  the  Ra- 
dicals are  to  be  put  down  by  prose- 
cutions against  that  Press,  which, 
*u 
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when  unshackled,  lifted  up  Minis- 
ters to  their  seats  of  power,   and 
placed  the  heads  of  far  better  men 
below  their  hoofs.     We  say,  "  when 
unshackled" — meaning  unshackled 
by  any  rightful  laws— for  all  such 
were    abrogated    by    the    tyrants 
who  now  turn  to  tread  upon  their 
slaves — and  make  them  the  victims 
of  legal  oppression.     No  prophets 
are  we;   but  we  predicted  a  hun- 
dred times  that  the  Radicals — who 
were  the  Operatives  in  the  revolu- 
tion —  would  remain  true  to  their 
principles,    and     that    the    Whigs 
would  desert  theirs — for  we  always 
thought  the  Radicals  tolerably  ho- 
nest and  the  Whigs  intolerably  dis- 
honest— that  the  Radicals  were  ig- 
norantly  (we  speak  of   them  as  a 
body)  striving  for  their  imagined 
rights  and  the  rights  of  the  poor — 
that  the  Whigs  were  knowingly  (we 
speak  of  them  as  a  body)  striving  for 
the   possession  of  wrongful  power, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  rich,  which 
they  saw  they  could  hold  through 
the  new  charter  by  a  different  tenure, 
without  caring  afterwards  a  farthing, 
a  feather,  or  a  straw,  for  the  dupes 
and  instruments   of  their  dark  de- 
signs, which,  though  palpably  of  the 
most  selfish  kind — party  and  personal 
— they  had  the  audacity  to  declare, 
and  the  cunning  to  make  the  mon- 
strous declaration  be  credited,  were 
all  animated  solely  by  a  devoted  love 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  high  pa- 
triotism, pure  philanthropy,  liberal 
philosophy,  ana  true  religion. 

We  took  such  share  in  the  debate 
as  we  supposed  we  were  entitled  to 
take — such  as  was  suitable  to  our 
situation  of  private  citizens  wishing 
to  say  their  say,  through  the  Press, 
on  the  demerits  of  the  great  measure. 
We  never  chanced  to  see  any  refuta- 
tion of  our  aspersions  on  the  Bill ; 
but  we  see  every  day  new  fulfil- 
ments of  our  predictions  of  its  re- 
sults. And  here  we  now  have  the 
Whig  Government,  composed  of  men, 
or  by  men  supported,  who  encou- 
raged, both  by  precept  and  example, 
the  people  to  hold  all  law  at  defi- 
ance, and  to  wrest  their  rights,  in  the 
face  of  all  law,  from  the  clutch  of  a 
tyrannical  oligarchy — now  prosecu- 
ting for  sedition  their  former  friends 
and  allies  for  the  self-same  sedi- 
tion— but  under  every  palliating  cir- 


cumstance that  can  be  imagined— of 
which  reforming  Lords  and  Com- 
moners of  high  repute  had  vaunted 
themselves  nomyguilty.and  by  which 
they  had  clenched  their  claims  to  the 
character  of  yoar  only  patriots. 

The  Solicitor- General  addressed 
the  Jury.  "  This  was  an  information 
filed  against  the  defendants,  proprie- 
tor and  printer  of  The  True  .SV//, 
for  the  publication  in  that  paper  of 
two  malicious  and  seditious  libels, 
in  which  the  people  of  this  country 
were  called  upon  to  resist  the  payment 
of  the  assessed  taxes ;  and  also,  for  a 
libel  tending  to  bring  the  House  of 
Commons  into  contempt  with  the  peo» 
pie  of  this  realm ! "  If  the  Solicitor- 
General's  features  did  not  suffer 
and  shew  a  severe  twinge,  as  he  ut- 
tered these  words,  he  must  be  a  con- 
summate master  of  face.  And  a  con- 
summate master  of  face  he  undoubt- 
edly is,  to  have  been  able  to  utter 
at  all  the  words  that  followed  that 
indirect  announcement  of  his  reve- 
rential regard  for  the  political  cha- 
racter of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  "This 
prosecution,  gentlemen,  involves  no 
Question  with  respect  to  the  free 
discussion  of  public  affairs — it  in- 
volves no  question  in  which  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Press  of  this  country 
may  be  supposed  to  be  concerned." 
Perhaps  not;  but  it  involves  many 
questions  in  which  the  political- 
why  not  say  the  personal — charac- 
ter of  all  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
"  may  be  supposed  to  be  concern- 
ed;" and  its  effect  does  not  at  first 
sight  appear  to  resemble  white- 
washing— so  much  as  the  stain  of 
dirty  ochre,  laid  on  thick  by  the 
dull,  not  dashing  hand  of  a  well-paid 
dauber.  What  man,  who  was  not  an 
enemy  of  his  country,  and  deserving 
of  severe  punishment,  would  either 
openly  advise,  or  covertly  suggest 
opposition  to  the  Laws?  But  hear 
the  Solicitor-General — for  he  alone 
can  do  justice  to  such  a  theme — 
and  as  we  listen  to  his  eloquence, 
Mr  William  Brougham  sinks  from 
a  tenth  into  a  twentieth-rate  orator. 
"  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  those 
laws  are  unjust  and  oppressive,  you 
and  the  publishers  of  this  seditious 
libel  well  know  that  there  is  a  legi- 
timate mode  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
by  petitions  to  the  legislature  to 
that  effect ;  and  if  the  legislature  dis- 
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regarded  the  petitions  of  the  people, 
both  they  and  you  are  aware  that  his 
Majesty  may  be  petitioned  to  dis- 
solve the  Parliament;  and  then  the 
people,  having  the   choice  of  their 
representatives,   would    no    doubt 
elect  those  who  would  accede    to 
their  wishes.     More  than  this,  if  his 
Majesty  thought  proper  not  to  ac- 
cord the  petition  of  the  people  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  time, 
you  are   aware,  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  present  Parliament  must 
dissolve  of  itself,  and  then  the  peo- 
ple could  select  representatives  who 
would  not  disregard  their  just  de- 
mands, and  which,  I  maintain,  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  not  to  do.    In 
instituting  this  prosecution,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  we  feel  that  we 
have   done  nothing   but  what  our 
duty  imperatively  demanded  from 
us.     We  complain  that  this  publica- 
tion undisguisedly  exhorts  the  peo- 
ple to  open  violation  of  the  law — 
that  there  is  not  an  attempt  made  in 
it  to  discuss  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  the  taxes  which  the  people 
are  called  on  to  resist,  but  that  it  se- 
ditiously incites  them  to  an  illegal 
resistance  by  physical  force."     But 
let  us  take  a  look  at  this  seditious 
libel,    against    which    is    charged 
the    shocking   crime    "of  having  a 
tendency  to    bring   the    House    of 
Commons  into  contempt  with  the 
people  of  this  country."      What  I 
A  Reformed   House  of   Commons 
brought  into  contempt  with  a  nation 
of  free  men  who,  no  longer  ago  than 
when   their   old   shoes    were  new, 
were,  in  the  Solicitor-General's  opi- 
nion, and  in  the  opinion  of  all  his 
Majesty's     Ministers,   little    better 
than  a  nation  of  slaves !     A  breath 
of  air  in  a  still  summer  evening  has 
"a  tendency"  to  blow  down  York 
Minster. '  So  has  the  True  Sun  to 
melt  the  House  of  Commons   into 
muddy  water.     But  if  it  be  indeed 
such    a    House    of   Commons    as 
its  members  and  admirers  declare 
t  to  be,  it  will  be  proof  against 
the  hottest  beams  shot  by  the  True 
Sun  in  the  fiercest  of  his  dog-days. 
We  defy  both  the  True  Sun  and  the 
Sun,  even  with  their  united  lustre, 
to  bring  either  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  any  other  house,  that  is 
not    contemptible,    into    contempt. 
Nobody  can  despise  the  House  of 
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Commons ;  let  those  libellous  lumi- 
naries 'flare  up'  as  they  will  with 
angry  light  against  the  Palladium  of 
our  liberties.  It  is  no  wooden-horse 
— nor  yet  is  it  full  of  armed  men — to 
be  set  on  fire  and  consumed  to  ashes 
by  any  Sun,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
burning  mirror  to  concentrate  into 
one  focus  all  the  destructive  rays  of 
heaven.  But  here  is  the  libel. 

"  It  (meaning  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) stands  in  all  its  unseemliness 
before  us,  right  in  our  path,  shock- 
ing us  with  its  disgusting  and  loath- 
some brutality  of  aspect,  and  resol- 
ved not  to  crawl  an  inch  out  of  our 
way.  We  must  make  it,  it  must 
move  forward — the  hideous  thing 
cannot  be  suffered  to  squat  where  it 
does.  If  we  cannot  stir  it,  we  must 
leap  over  it  at  all  hazards.  We  can- 
not stand  here  looking  at  it  day  after 
day — the  sight  is  too  sickening—the 
creature  is  too  venomous,  its  atti- 
tude is  too  revoltingly  ugly  j  neither 
can  we  descend  the  precipice  which 
we  have  scaled,  and  sink  again  into 
the  slough  of  despondency.  No,  we 
must  go  on  at  any  rate,  or  be  starved. 
Well  then,  we  have  tried  all  ordi- 
nary means — we  have  soothed  and 
implored — we  must  now  employ 
threats,  as  we  have  before  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  if  threats  operate  no  better 
than  smiles  and  fair  words,  we  must 
put  these  same  threats  into  force. 
But  how !" — how  ?  We  will  see  how. 

####*# 

"The  majority  of  last  night  has 
decided  that  the  rich  shall  not  be 
taxed  according  to  their  means,  and 
that  the  poor  shall  continue  to  be 
taxed  beyond  theirs.  It  has  decided 
that  the  amount  which  every  man  is 
called  upon  to  pay  to  Government 
shall  not  be  regulated  according  to 
his  property.  What  then  remains  to 
be  done  ?  The  House  has  rescinded 
its  own  resolution  of  Friday,  the 
people  must  rescind  the  resolution, 
of  the  House  of  Thursday — they 
must  refuse  to  pay  what  they  can 
only  pay  at  the  expense  of  their  com- 
'mon  ruin.  The  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
a  few  months  ago  re- seated  the 
wretched  Whigs  in  power — a  second 
refusal  will  unseat  them.  The  Whig 
Government  has  taken  the  advantage 
of  such  a  step ;  let  it  take  the  adverse 
consequences  of  it.  Let  the  people 
for  once  avail  themselves  of  the  ex- 
ample of  a  Lord.  Let  them  look  for 
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precedents  in  an  emergency  even 
among  the  Peerage.  Let  them  do  as 
Lord  Milton  did,  and  resist  the  tax- 
gatherer;  and  above  all  things  let 
the  men  of  the  metropolis  be  the  first 
to  follow  the  aristocratic  example, 
by  refusing  to  submit  longer  to  the 
infamous  inequality  and  injustice  of 
the  House  and  Window  Taxes.  The 
Ministers  themselves  have  denoun- 
ced these  taxes — lettbe  people  quiet- 
ly proceed  to  extinguish  them,  and 
they  will.  Ecce  sit/mim.  Several  pri- 
vate meetings  have  been  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  by 
the  tradesmen  and  householders,  on 
the  subject  of  the  house  and  win- 
dow duties,  which  were  attended  by 
several  brokers ;  each  of  the  parish- 
ioners spoke  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  resist  those  oppressive  taxes 
for  the  future.  The  tax-gatherer, 
they  said,  might  seize  for  them,  but 
the  brokers  assured  the  inhabitants 
that  they  would  neither*  seize  any 
goods  for  such  taxes,  nor  would  they 
purchase  goods  so  seized.  Yester- 
day afternoon,  Mr  Philips,  a  broker, 
in  the  Broadway,  Westminster,  ex- 
hibited the  following  placard  at  the 
door  of  his  shop : — '  Take  notice,  that 
the  proprietor  of  this  shop  will  not 
distrain  for  the  house  and  window 
duties,  nor  will  he  purchase  any 
goods  that  are  seized  for  the  said 
taxes ;  neither  will  any  of  those  op- 
pressive taxes  be  paid  for  this  house 
in  future.'  A  similar  notice  was  also 
exhibited  at  a  broker's  shop  in  York 
Street,  Westminster.  '  Dull  not  de- 
vice by  coldness  and  delay.'  Follow 
up  the  resolution,  and  let  the  Whigs 
learn  that  wisdom  which  crieth  out 
to  them  in  the  streets.  Let  the  me- 
tropolis '  stop  the  supplies.'  Let  it 
pass,  by  the  act  of  its  moral  will  and 
energy,  'a  coercive  measure'  that 
shall  compel  the  Parliament  to  re- 
present, and  not  resist,  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  people." 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  this 
by  any  means  a  flattering  picture  of 
Parliament,  yet  such  is  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  and  tastes  among 
men,  that  while  many  may  think  it  a 
strong  coarse  likeness,  as  many  may 
think  it  feeble  and  not  characteristic, 
and  many  more  or  fewer  no  likeness 
at  all.  For  our  own  parts  we  are  not 
entitled  to  judge  of  the  likeness,  for 
we  never  saw  the  present  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  know  nothing  about  it 
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but  what  we  have  noticed  respecting 
its  proceedings  in  the  newspapers—- 
and O'Connell  says  the  Reporters 
are  not  true  men.  The  Solicitor- 
General  is  surely  as  good  a  portrait 
and  historical  painter  as  the  gentle- 
man called  the  True  Sun ;  and  the 
public  may  be  safely  defied  to  say 
which  is  the  pictured  semblance  of 
the  real  Simon  Pure.  Simon  has  sat 
to  the  Solicitor  in  every  possible 
posture  and  attitude,  and  with  all 
varieties  of  countenance;  to  the 
True  Sun  he  has  but  occasionally 
exhibited  himself  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and,  as  it  has  happened,  always 
in  a  strange  humour,  and  an  odd 
mood,  sufficient  to  perplex  the  lumi- 
nary, who  has  not  as  yet  chanced  to 
look  in  upon  the  original  in  a  happy 
moment,  so  as  to  behold  him — we 
bad  almost  said  iupuris  natitraJibus — 
but  we  mean  in  his  more  delightful 
and  endearing  characteristics.  Two 
years  ago  or  so,  the  Solicitor — he 
may  recollert — was  just  as  unfortu- 
nate— and  painted  such  a  picture  of 
the  present  Parliament's  predeces- 
sor, that  he  had  absolutely  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  strong  look  of  Cali- 
gula, Heliogabalus,  Barbarossa,  Blue- 
beard, Jack-the-Giant  Killer,  Punch, 
Mr  Merriman,  a  vulture,  a  vampire, 
and  a  corpse.  True  he  "  was  not 
sitting  at  the  time ;"  and  unreasonable 
would  it  have  been  to  expect  he 
should ;  for  he  had  just  died — been 
dissolved — and  was  laid  out  for  bu- 
rial. Still,  though  defunct,  he  was 
the  same  Parliament  he  had  been 
when  alive  ;  and  to  our  simple  and 
unsophisticated  mind,  it  is  to  the  full 
as  atrocious  to  libel  the  dead  as  the 
living,  or  even  the  dead-alive.  We 
cannot  look  on  the  circumstance  the 
Solicitor-General  mentions  as  the 
great  aggravation  of  the  True  Sun's 
offence  in  the  light  of  any  aggravation 
at  all — though  it  subjects  the  True 
Sun  to  temporary  obscuration  — 
not  we  hope  to  a  total  eclipse. 
"  The  Parliament  teas  sitting  at  the 
time;  and  in  my  opinion  A  PARLIA- 
MENT COMPOSED  OF  MORE  HONOUR- 
ABLE MEN,  AND  ONE  MORE  CONSONANT 
TO  THE  WISHES  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AND 
MORE  TRULY  THEIR  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, was  not  sitting  at  any  fortntr 
time  !  "  And  yet  he  tells  the  Jury  that 
people  who  are  dissatisfied  with  it 
ought  to  petition  his  Majesty  to  dis- 
solve it !  And  that  he  whose  wri- 
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tings  have  a  tendency  to  bring  it  into 
contempt  should  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned !  And  thattheassessed  taxes 
are  the  best  taxes  ever  imposed, 
and  universal  favourites — especially 
with  the  poorer  sort  of  people  and 
the  middle  classes — whatever  the 
nobles  and  the  millionaries  may  say 
against  their  unequal  distribution ! 
All  this  he  must  mean — though  he 
does  not  say  it  in  totidem  verbis ;  for 
how  could  a  Parliament  so  com- 
posed of  honourable  men,  and  so 
consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, impose  taxes  on  them  which,  at 
a  blink  of  the  True  Sun,  the  people 
would  rise  up  to  put  an  end  to, 
as  well  as  an  end  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  had  equitably  in- 
dulged them  with  such  a  blessing — . 
a  blessing  not  fleeting  as  are,  alas  ! 
all  other  earthly  enjoyments,  but 
permanent,  and  secure,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  any  commutation  that 
might  serve  to  lighten  the  delightful 
burden  ? 

The  advice  given  by  the  True  Sun 
is  rash  and  wrong,  and  altogether 
indefensible;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  who  gave  it  meant  to 
recommend — as  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral said — the  employment  of  physi- 
cal force.  Had  he  hinted — nay, 
plainly  advised  the  use  of  it,  he 
would  have  been  doing  no  more 
than  was  done  by  some  men  now 
held  in  high  honour  by  his  prosecu- 
tors. The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Bell,  or 
the  writer  of  the  article,  whoever  he 
may  be,  knows  that  the  people  could 
not  be  now  roused  by  any  "  thun- 
der" of  his  to  attempt  any  thing  half 
so  foolish  as  physical  force.  The 
time  for  that  is  a  little  gone  by;  the 
Whig  Reformers  have  got  in  ;  and 
threats  of  physical  force — manifest 
or  obscure — served  their  purpose 
who  formerly  encouraged  them — 
and  alarmed,  it  is  said,  even  Welling- 
ton, who  was  shocked  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  there  might  be  a  neces- 
sity— in  the  last  extremity — to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  misguided  and  re- 
bellious people.  Rather  than  that 
that  should  be — for  had  there  been  a 
conflict  of  that  kind,  blood  would 
have  flowed  in  torrents — the  Con- 
servatives—the Tories  would  have 
ceased  to  oppose  even  a  more  de- 
formed monster  than  the  Bill.  The 
Whigs  knew  the  humanity  of  the  true 
friends  of  the  people ;  and  there- 
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fore  scrupled  not  to  excite  the  people 
to  a  madness  which  would  have  im- 
pelled them  even  upon  the  bayonets 
that  no  Tory  government  would  have 
suffered  to  draw  their  blood.  In  cha- 
rity we  must  believe  that  such  was 
the  Whig  policy ;  for  otherwise  they 
must  have  been  more  cruel,  though 
less  cowardly,  than  we,  who  despise 
far  more  than  we  hate  them,  can 
ever  be  brought  to  think  them  by  the 
Radicals  whom  they  have  outraged 
and  enraged — and  to  whom  they 
would  fain  deny  even  the  light  of 
the  Sun — nay,  have  they  not  con- 
demned the  Sun  himself  to  be  hid- 
den in  his  vacant  intersolar  cave  ? 

The  True  Sun  was  fortunate  in  its 
defenders — Sergeant  Talfourd  and 
Mr  Kelly — (Mr  Bell  was  his  own  ad- 
vocate;) and  beside  theirs,  flowing 
full  between  bank  and  brae,  the  So- 
licitor's speeches  look  as  silly  as  a 
couple  of  buckets  passing  each 
other  on  their  way  down  and  up 
what  was  once  a  draw-well.  Each 
on  its  reascent  seems  emptier  than 
the  other,  and  than  itself  before  it 
went  down ;  and  you  wonder  what 
can  have  happened  to  the  water. 
Sergeant  Talfourd  seems  to  have  been 
an  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  re- 
former, and  to  have  hailed  the 
Bill  as  the  herald  of  the  millennium. 
We  envy  him  even  the  memory  of 
the  dream  he  so  eloquently  de- 
scribes; while  we  sympathize  with 
the  disappointment  he  must  have 
experienced  on  awakening  in  "  the 
light  of  common  day."  He  speaks 
well  of  the  intellect  and  imagination 
that  within  the  last  half  century 
have  glorified  our  land.  But  we 
cannot  hold  with  him,  that  they  were 
born  of  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tion, much  less  that  they  gave  birth 
to  the  "  late  great  measure."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  here  is  some  true  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  argument  it  enve- 
lopes in  a  shining  garb,puts  to  shame 
and  shiver  the  naked  impotence  of 
the  Solicitor's,  and  shews  up  to  a 
nation's  scorn  the  abject  meanness 
of  this  tyrannical  prosecution. 

"  Before  I  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  paragraphs  which  are  im- 
mediately the  subject  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General's information,  it  is  right 
I  should  call  your  attention  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  these 
paragraphs  were  published,  and  the 
state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  at  . 
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the  time;  to  the  condition  of  our 
moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
at  the  period  when  the  defendants 
were  prompted  to  write  them,  and 
they  were  sent  into  the  world.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  whether  you  par- 
ticipated  in  those  feelings  or  not; 
you  know  for  how  many  years  the 
fond  and  earnest  hopes  of  the  enthu- 
siastic and  the  young  had  been  ex- 
cited in  the  cause  of  Parliamentary 
Reform ;  you  know  how  many  splen- 
did promises  had  been  held  out,  how 
many  young  imaginations  had  been 
lighted  up  and  enkindled,  how  many 
fond  wishes  and  fervent  prayers  had 
been  called  forth  for  the  success  of 
a  cause  which  was  to  reconcile  all 
anomalies,  which  was  to  remove  all 
causes  of  Just  complaint,  and  which 
was  to  give  to  the  mind  and  the 
genius  of  this  great  country  a  fit 
representative  in  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament.  You  will  re- 
collect by  what  energies  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose  was  ob- 
tained; you  will  recollect  by  what 
power  the  momentary  defeat  of  that 
object  was  swayed  back;  and  you 
will  not  forget  the  consummation  of 
those  expectations  which  followed 
it,  and  in  which  all  those  fond  and 
earnest  hopes,  all  those  yearnings  of 
young  and  affectionate  hearts,  all 
those  wishes  which  grave  politicians 
had  been  incited  to  indulge — (and 
you  cannot  forget  by  whom,  although 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  it)— 
when  all  those  bright  prospects  ap- 
pear to  have  been  realized,  and 
when  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and 
peace,  and  truth,  was  about  to  be- 
gin !  It  was  not  unnatural,  perhaps, 
under  these  circumstances,  prompt- 
ed and  impelled  as  the  public  mind 
had  been,  that  some  extravagant  ex- 
pectations should  be  formed  with 
respect  to  that  assembly  which  was 
to  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  for  the  first  time — not 
the  great  families,  not  the  great  in- 
terests, but  the  intellect  of  the 
country — of  the  Shakspeares,  the 
Bacons,  the  Miltons,  of  all  the  great 
and  stirring  minds,  in  remembering 
whom  we  feel,  the  humblest  of  us, 
that  we  had  a  great  ancestry,  that  we 
are  sprung  from  earth's  best  blood, 
that  we  have  their  triumphant  force 
to  uphold  and  sustain  us  in  our 
course,  and  bright  examples  which 
the  highest  may  be  delighted  to  fol- 
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low.  Gentlemen,  it  was  not  unreason- 
able, merely  looking  abroad  at  the  ago, 
considering  what  the  awakened  mind 
of  this  country  was,  that  great  expec- 
tations should  be  formed — formed 
not  only  through  the  instrumentality 
of  these  accusers  of  to-day,  for  not 
only  through  their  instrumentality 
had  knowledge  been  diffused  and 
spread  abroad  in  the  hands  of  the 
poor  and  the  humble  ;  not  only  had 
the  might  which  slumbered  in  the 
peasant's  heart  been  awakened ;  not 
only  had  there  been  an  entirely  new 
state  and  condition  of  things  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  but  this  al- 
so had  been  an  age  in  which  the 
great  and  predominant  genius  of  the 
country  had  also  been  awakened  up 
from  its  long  slumber,  and  the  long 
sealed  fountains  of  silent  genius  bad 
been  broken  open.  Is  it  possible  to 
look  abroad,  and  see  an  age  of  lite- 
rature inferior  to  none  since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth — is  it  possible  to 
see  the  energies  which  have  been 
developed,  and  the  glorious  tri- 
umphs of  the  imagination  which 
have  been  achieved,  the  eloquence, 
the  pathos,  and  the  grandeur  and 
the  beauty  which  have  been  upturn- 
ed in  this  conflict  of  opinions — is  it 
possible  to  look  at  genius,  which  has 
shed  its  light  on  the  lowest  condi- 
tions, which  has  traced  out  the  ema- 
nation of  the  world  without  from  the 
world  within  us,  and  has  shewn  us 
that  every  thing  around  and  about 
us  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  good — is  it  pos- 
sible, I  say,  for  a  man  to  find  himself 
in  an  age  like  this,  and  not  expect 
there  should  be  a  reflection  of  it  in 
that  House,  which  was  for  the  first 
time  to  represent  it — to  adopt  a  me- 
taphor of  Shakspeare,  as  '  A  gate  of 
steel  fronting  the  sun,  receiving  and 
rendering  back  its  figure  and  its 
heat  ? '  I  need  not  advert  to  the 
consummation  which  followed.  I 
grant  that,  looking  at  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  the  imperfections  which 
necessarily  attend  it,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  hoped,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, that  expectations  so  high  should 
be  realized,  but  they  were  those 
which  that  great  party  had  been 
perpetually  awakening,  they  were 
hopes  which  their  genius  had  awa- 
kened and  fostered;  it  was  a  con- 
summation which  their  power  had 
achieved,  and,  at  least,  it  was  not  for 
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them,  one  should  think,  to  complain 
much  if  there  was  a  fearful  reaction, 
if  there  was  great  dissatisfaction 
when  this  consummation  was  achie- 
ved, and  if  the  long  lingering  hope 
found  itself,  at  least  for  a  time,  bit- 
terly disappointed.  Gentlemen,  it 
was  in  particular  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  a  sympathy,  a 
more  pervading,  more  grasping,  a 
more  extending  and  nearer  sympa- 
thy, with  the  immediate  wants  and 
necessities,  with  the  claims  and  in- 
terests of  the  humble  and  the  poor. 
It  was  hoped,  if  there  was  an  object, 
they  would  instantly  and  gladly 
seize  upon  and  grasp  it,  and  that 
that  object  would  be  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  burdens  which  had  been 
borne  so  patiently;  that  the  great 
object  would  be  to  reduce  those 
practical  and  immediate  grievances; 
and  even  if  that  were  unreasonable 
to  hope  for,  at  least  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  indulgence  might  be 
shewn  to  those  who  found  the  door 
of  hope  shut  against  them — who  had 
borne  the  disappointment  of  twenty 
years  —  who  were  complaining  of 
ruined  hopes,  and  the  seemingly 
broken  promises  which  had  invoked 
them — who  felt  the  pressure  of  mi- 
sery just  as  great  as  ever,  and  who 
felt  that  perhaps  all  the  sympathy 
which  the  honest  supporters  of 
power  had  been  willing  to  express 
they  did  not  feel  for  them." 

Why,  Sergeant  Talfourd's  picture  of 
the  Commons'  House  is  to  our  mind 
more  painful  than  even  Mr  Bell's ; 
and  how  comes  it  not  to  contain 
troops  of  those  resplendent  children 
of  Genius  and  of  Wisdom,  on  whom 
he  has  pronounced  so  fine  an  eulogy? 
At  the  dawn  of  the  New  Era,  where 
and  why  linger  afar  off  the  radiant 
Sons  of  the  Morning  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  People  look  there — the  humbleto- 
wards  the  high — for  the  friends  of  the 
Poor,  and  find  them  not — and  keep 
hearkening  in  angry  grief  to  the 
vain  hubbub  ?  What  MEN  has  the  Re- 
volution cast  up  from  darkness  into 
light  ?  We  too  have  had— and  still 
have — our  hopes  and  fancies — and 
day-dreams — and  visions — and  some 
of  them  have  been  realized — as  if 
Imagination  had  changed  her  own 
aerial  creatures  into  life,  and  filled 
their  veins  with  human  blood,  and 
Shaped  their  forms  to  a  statelier  grace. 
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and  tinged  their  features  with  a 
brighter  beauty  than  ever  could  have 
belonged  to  phantoms  fancy-bred, 
and  in  the  fancy  buried.  Truth — 
Justice — and  Mercy  I  Faith — Hope 
— and  Charity !  Are  ye  the  Powers 
that  have  descended  from  Heaven  to 
bless  us  in  our  regeneration  ? 

But  we  are  waxing  wroth — and 
turn,  for  some  of  his  good  temper, 
to  Sergeant  Talfourd. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  was  under  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  these  articles 
were  published,  which  the  Attorney- 
General  had  thought  fit  to  make  the 
subject  of  prosecution  to-day;  and 
now  let  us  see  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately what  they  are.  Gentlemen,  the 
first  of  these  publications  appeared 
in  the  'True  Sun'  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  May,  and  I  suppose  I 
am  not  incorrect  when  I  follow  my 
friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  in  his 
own  statement,  that  this  was  at  a 
time  when  the  House  of  Commons 
had,  on  one  occasion,  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  and  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  had  negatived  that 
resolution.  Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  it  was  not  right  and 
just  and  wise  for  the  same  House  of 
Commons  on  one  night  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  a  great  burden  pressing 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  country — 
a  burden  which  was  felt  in  the  low- 
eat  and  humblest  and  most  distant 
cottage,  and  then  at  the  instance  of 
those  who  had  been, — I  was  going  to 
say  the  feed  advocates  of  the  people 
— they  have  been  richly  feed  in  their 
confidence,  their  love,  and  regard, — 
to  come  to  implore  the  rescinding  of 
that  vote  on  another  night,  and  that  a 
few  short  days  afterwards  the  same 
just  and  wise  and  Reformed  House 
should  do  it.  It  might  be  just  and 
right  and  wise  that  they  should  so 
vote ;  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
human,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  just, 
is  it  just  in  them  now,  was  it  just  in 
them  at  that  time,  to  follow  with  cri- 
tical accuracy  the  expression  of  the 
disappointment  and  sorrow  which 
the  victims  of  that  vote  might  feel  I 
Should  they  have  no  indulgence  for 
the  faults  of  humanity,  when  they, 
the  great  assembly  of  the  people,  its 
congregated  and  representative  wis- 
dom, had  shewn  such  human  weak- 
ness and  inconsistency  ?  Was  it 
merely  because  in  the  present  case 
disappointment  had  been  somewhat 
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strongly  expressed,  that  this  infor- 
mation ex  officio  was  filed  which  they 
dared  not  trust  to  a  grand  jury  ?  Or 
was  it  because  the  article  in  question 
had  really  a  dangerous  tendency? 
He  would  entreat  the  jury  calmly 
and  dispassionately  to  look  at  those 
paragraphs,  and  see  whether  they  had 
any  such  tendency  as  was  imputed 
to  them."  The  learued  Sergeant  then 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  diffe- 
rent passages  of  the  "  libel"  with  a 
masterly  power  of  eloquence  and 
sarcasm.  It  was  difficult  at  times  to 
subdue  the  strong  feeling  he  excited 
through  the  Court.  "  His  learned 
friend  (the  Solicitor-General)  had 
most  disingenuously  taken  advantage 
of  a  single  word  in  the  article,  and 
said  it  was  an  attempt  to  excite 
the  people  to  use  physical  force ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  it  had  no  such 
tendency,  and  such  an  object  was 
evidently  not  aimed  at  The  ar- 
ticle began  with  reference  to  that 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  should  observe  with  respect  to  the 
gentlemen  who  were  charged  as  de- 
fendants on  this  record,  and  to 
whom  criminality  was  imputed, 
that  their  Paper  had  existed  but 
a  short  time,  and  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  their  political  opi- 
nions, they  had  pursued  a  straight- 
forward, manly,  and  consistent 
course ;  they  had  not  pandered 
to  any  party  in  power,  although 
they  have  been  bitterly  persecuted 
by  those  who  pretended  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  people.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  articles  in  this  paper 
was  to  make  the  people  orderly, 
good  members  of  society ;  and  it 
would  be  seen  that  among  the  arti- 
cles would  be  found  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  brilliant  effusions 
of  literature.  He  mentioned  this  to 
shew  that  the  defendants  were  not 
among  those  who  sought  to  destroy 
the  framework  of  society,  and  to 
riot  in  confusion  and  desolation. 
They  were  sensibly  alive  to  the  be- 
nefits of  society — they  administered 
to  its  arts — they  keenly  enjoyed  its 
refinements  and  its  elegancies,  and 
it  was  their  object  to  extend  the  en- 
joyment of  them  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. He  would  pass  over  the  de- 
scription of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  article,  nor  should  he  allude 
to  Mr  Burke' s  description  of  another 
House  of  Commons  in  his  time,  and 
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of  which  no  notice  was  taken  by  the 
government  of  the  day,  but  leave  it 
to  the  reformed  House  of  Commons 
to  take  advantage  of  the  attack  made 
upon  them  as  they  had  done,  though, 
but  for  attacks  of  tenfold  bitterness 
made  on  their  predecessors,  they 
would  not  be  where  they  now  were. 
His  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  had  most  disingenuously 
taken  advantage  of  a  single  word  in 
the  article,  and  said  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  excite  the  people  to  use 
physical  force ;  but  if  the  present 
government  were  really  the  friends 
of  the  people — if  their  power  had  its 
foundation  in  the  affections  of  the 
people — they  need  not  fear  an  at- 
tack ten  times  stronger.  The  article 
referred  to  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax, 
and  called  upon  the  people  to  agi- 
tate constitutionally;  and  yet  here 
was  a  House  of  Commons,  springing 
out  of  that  very  agitation  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  now  sought  to  punish  this 
Paper." 

Mr  Kelly  is  justly  esteemed  a 
most  judicious  as  well  as  powerful 
pleader,  and  he  puts  certain  cases 
to  the  Jury,  sans  fear  of  the  Solici- 
tor's reply,  with  a  courage  that 
might  have  seemed  to  border  upon 
rashness,  were  it  not  that  a  bad 
cause  generally  makes  its  supporter 
a  coward,  till  the  once  fast-wag- 

fing  tongue  is  seen  rather  than 
card,  laboriously  stuttering  towards 
the  receding  close  of  an  unhappy 
speech.  So  is  it  with  the  Solicitor. 
"  My  learned  friend,"  says  Mr 
Kelly,  "  has  stated  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  prosecute  Lord  Mil- 
ton, or  any  other  person,  who  pub- 
lished or  uttered  matter  like  that 
forming  the  ground  of  this  publica- 
tion." We  hate  to  say  what  might 
seem  to  be  uncivil ;  but  you  must 
excuse  us,  Mr  Solicitor,  for  avow- 
ing our  inability  to  bolt  that  boun- 
cer. You  durst  not  have  Indicted 
that  Lord  or  Earl  for  your  ears.  But 
as  "  the  wish  is  parent  of  the 
thought,"  there  could  have  been  no 
thought  of  such  a  proceeding  then ; 
and  now  the  Whig  nobility,  niggards 
as  some  of  them  are,  (not  Earl  Fitz- 
william,)  have  not  the  same  tempta- 
tion they  had  to  stop  the  supplies, 
and  are  patriotic  enough  to  desire 
that  the  poor  should  pay  all  manner 
of  taxes.  Cannot  the  poor  petition  ? 
"My  learned  friend, as  I  before  sta» 
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ted,  has  said  that  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  prosecute  Lord  Milton,  or 
any  other  person,  who  published  or 
uttered  matter  like  that  forming  the 
ground  of  this  prosecution.  Let  us 
suppose  that  at  such  a  time  of  excite- 
ment as  the  one  already  referred  to, 
a  man  of  high  rank  and  distinguish- 
ed station,  and  a  known  supporter 
of  the  Government  of  the  country, 
were  charged  with  the  matter  which 
appears  in  this  publication.  Let  me 
suppose  that  that  which  has  been 
not  improperly  described  as  the 
leading  Journal  of  Europe — a  Jour- 
nal before  whose  power  Kings  and 
governments  have  quailed,  and  one 
which  has  an  almost  unbounded  cir- 
culation throughout  England,  Eu- 
rope, and  the  civilized  world — sup- 
pose, I  say,  such  a  Paper  as  that  had 
published  such  a  paragraph  as  the 
following : — 

" '  It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
that  during  the  late  crisis,  one  per- 
son, and  that  one  of  station  and  rank, 
was  ready  to  set  a  patriotic  example 
in  resisting  a  Government  opposed 
to  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 
When  a  tax-gatherer  called  on  Lord 
Milton  last  week,  he  requested  the 
tax-gatherer  to  call  again,  because 
he  was  not  sure  that  circumstances 
might  not  arise  which  might  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  resist  pay- 
ment' 

"  Now,  here  is  an  act"  (continued 
the  learned  counsel)  "  done  by  the 
Times  Newspaper — the  Times  holds 
up  the  '  patriotic  example'  of  the 
nobleman  in  question.  My  learned 
friend  calls  on  you  to  deal  with 
this  prosecution  by  what  he  says, 
and  he  says  that  he  would  prosecute 
such  a  publication.  Who  was  the 
Solicitor  and  Attorney-  General  when 
this  paragraph  appeared  in  a  Jour- 
nal, the  influence  of  which  is  as  one 
to  a  million  compared  with  that  of 
the  Paper  now  under  prosecution  ? 
Do  not,  I  pray  you,  suppose  that  I 
blame  the  Solicitor-General  person- 
ally, for  supporting  this  most  base 
and  cowardly  prosecution.  Coward- 
ly it  is — and  you  shall  hear  why. 
Gentlemen,  if  there  were  a  paper  of 
transcendent  importance  and  irresis- 
tible power  which  published  such 
an  article  as  that  I  have  read  to  you, 
and  commended  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  mentioned  as  being  '  a 
patriotic  example  of  resistance  to  a 
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Government  opposed  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,'  why  did  not  the  Attor- 
ney-General (now  not  here)  who 
was  then  Solicitor-General,  prose- 
cute that  paper  ?  Why  did  not 
the  Government  prosecute  that 
paper  ?  Because  they  dared  not, 
not  for  their  lives,  or  their  places 
— which  they  value  more,  or  as 
much.  (Laughter.)  They  dared 
not  prosecute.  They  certainly,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  statement, 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  individual 
alluded  to,  but  then  he  had  at  that 
time  six  votes  in  the  House  at  the 
service  of  the  Government.  Have 
I  not  a  right  then,  gentlemen,  to  say 
that  this  is  a  most  cowardly  and 
base  prosecution  ?  " 

Here  follows  (taken  from  the 
Morning  Post)  some  amusing  read- 
ing to  a  Whig  Solicitor  conducting 
the  prosecution  of  an  old  brother  Re- 
former, for  words  having  a  tendency 
to  excite  the  people  to  disregard 
the  laws,  and  despise  the  United 
Wisdom. 

"  The  people  call  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  for  a  full, 
prompt,  and  final  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Their  plain 
sense  tells  them  that  they  have  not 
now  a  representative  Government  in 
any  thing  but  namej  that  under  the 
present  system  the  Press  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  are  their  only 
guarantees  for  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property ;  and  that,  with  a  borough 
Parliament,  rendered  desperate  by  an 
exposure  of  its  vices,  and  by  a  pro- 
gressive abridgement  of  its  opportuni- 
ties of  plunder,  no  man  can  tell  how 
soon  a  regular  warfare  may  be  com- 
menced against  the  two  great  bul- 
warks of  English  liberty." — (  Times, 
April  5,  1831.) 

"  The  people  of  England  say  that 
they  are  trampled  upon  bv  mock 
legislators,  whom  they  have  not  ap- 
pointed to  make  laws  for  them,  and 
plundered  by  harpies,  whom  they  have 
not  authorized  to  take  their  money, 
and  that  such  things  ought  to  exist 
no  longer.  The  Peers  assert  by  their 
vote  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  people  of 
England  to  be  so  trampled  upon  and 
plundered."— (Times,  Oct.  10,1831.) 

"  Could  any,  besides  Ministers 
known  to  the  Constitution,  be  sad- 
dled in  law  with  that  responsibility 
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which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  be- 
longs to  them,  the  list  of  pernicious 
advisers  would  affect  a  grave  Eng- 
lish auditor  with  melancholy,  a  live- 
ly one  with  laughter,  and  both  with 
immeasurable  scorn.  Men  of  native 
birth,  whom  the  country  has  right- 
eously discarded  — foreign  women, 
i'  limn  it  may  too  easily  have  adopted 
— and  others,  whose  presumptuous 
impertinence  is  screened  from  repri- 
mand by  the  sacred  offices  and  mis- 
sions with  which  these  dames  have 
been  associated — such  might  proba- 
bly be  found  to  swell  the  obnoxious 
catalogue  of  intruders  between  a 
British  King  and  people." — (  Times, 
May  10,  1832.) 

"  The  Anti- Reformers  will  soon 
'  be  taught  by  severe  chastisement, 
that  the  only  real  force  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  vast  ques- 
tion of  national  interest  is  in  the 
people,  and  in  them  alone.  If,  under 
the  direct  injunctions  of  their  con- 
stituents, the  House  of  Commons 
stop  the  supplies,  where  stands  the 
Tory  Government?  If  the  shrewd 
and  resolute  people  of  this  country, 
combining  for  the  execution  of  that 
scheme  of  passive  resistance  which  in 
Ireland  has  baffled  all  the  dexterity 
of  the  law,  should  refuse  to  pay  taxes, 
where,  we  repeat,  would  be  the  Con- 
servative Government  ?  " — (  Times, 
May  11,  1882.) 

"  The  accounts  from  every  quar- 
ter of  England  are  awful.  Birming- 
ham refuses  to  pay  taxes ;  Man- 
chester refuses  to  pay  taxes ;  West- 
minster and  London,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  will  not  pay  taxes  until 
the  Reform  Bill  is  passed.  But  will 
this  dry  rot  in  the  foundation  of  all 
Government — this  famine  of  the 
State — be  confined  to  the  above  three 
spots,  however  great  and  popular  ? 
N  o,  unquestionably ;  for  the  sentiment 
is  everywhere,  the  obligation  to  non- 
jirr/ment  is  felt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
/>•/  (i  l<irye  majority  of  men  of  all  ranks, 

'        THE    MOST    SACRED   OP    POLITICAL 

UUTIKS."— (Times,  May  12,  1882.) 

"  If  the  answer  be  unfavourable, 
the  struggle  against  our  liberties  will 
have  commenced,  and  ARTHUR  Duke 
of  WELLINGTON  had  better  look  to 
consequences.  His  Grace  is  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  this 
country  as  he  is  with  that  of  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese.  He  prepares 
to  meet  it  by  coercive  laws  and  po- 
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licy ;  but  what  is  that  law  worth  which 
is  universally  odious  to  a  mighty  na- 
tion ?  And  what  sort  of  Legislature 
will  pass  such  laws  ?  A  minority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  oppres- 
sive and  revolting  laws  must  be  en- 
forced by  violence ;  there  is  no  other 
method.  It  is  not,  then,  the  people's 
Bill,  but  the  people's  butchery.  This 
is  to  be  our  prospect,  is  it  ?  If  so, 
may  the  right  hand  of  every  free 
Englishman  perish  from  his  body  if 
he  do  not  himself,  his  children,  and 
country,  right  upon  the  head  of  the  mur- 
derer."—(Times,  May  17,  1832.} 
These  quotations,  and  ten  thousand 
others  as  seditious,  and  far  more  so, 
that  might  be  taken  from  the  Times, 
and  from  one  and  all  of  the  chief 
champions  of  the  people's  own  bill, 
the  Examiner, Spectator,  Sun,  Globe, 
&(•.,  might  well  stare  Sir  James 
Campbell  out  of  countenance,  even 
were  it  composed  of  the  metal  of  the 
most  vulgar  coin.  Hear  Mr  Kelly. 

"  The  prosecution,  I  again  say,  was 
cowardly,  because  they  allowed  an- 
other paper,  which  had  also  offended, 
to  pass  unpunished,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  stated. 
They  dared  not  prosecute  particular 
persons  and  bodies,  but  they  dared 
attack  this  paper.  This  will  be- 
come matter  of  history.  It  will  go 
down  to  posterity,  that  a  nobleman, 
a  great  friend  of  the  Government  of 
the  day,  did  counsel  the  people  to 
resist  the  payment  of  the  assessed 
taxes.  It  will  also  be  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  when  the  nobleman  in 
question  was  afterwards  called  on,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  declare  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  statement  made  respecting  him, 
that  nobleman  answered,  '  Certain- 
ly, it  is  true.'  It  will  be  added,  that 
this  declaration  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  many  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  of  the  day — that 
the  individual  passed  unpunished, 
he  having  since  become  a  Peer  and 
a  supporter  of  the  Government — 
that  his  advice  passed  unnoticed; 
but  that  when  the  same  course  was 
advocated  by  a  paper,  not  so  influ- 
ential as  the  one  which  had  before 
passed  unpunished,  the  paper  was 
prosecuted  —  that  the  case  was 
brought  before  a  jury  of  England, 
and  that  a  jury  of  England  . 

Gentlemen,  it  will  remain  for  you 
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to  fill  up  the  sentence  !"  The  learned 
counsel  continued — "  Let  me  again 
beg  you  to  understand,  that  I  do  not 
attempt  to  justify  the  guilt  of  one 
man  by  the  guilt  of  another,  but  I 
say  distinctly,  that  when  a  prosecu- 
tor has  admitted  one  man  to  be  in- 
nocent of  an  offence,  he  cannot  call 
for  a  sentence  of  guilty  against  an- 
other for  a  precisely  similar  offence. 
I  need  hardly  mention  the  fact,  that 
the  noble  individual  in  question, 
from  his  peculiar  political  situation, 
could  hardly  be  supposed  not  to 
know  what  was  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  yet,  although  it  appeared  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  not 
one  of  those  papers. was  charged 
with  the  intention  of  exciting  rebel- 
lion, and  of  subverting  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.  No! 
in  fact  it  was  thus.  So  long  as  any 
measure  is  to  be  passed  which  will 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  Government 
—then  take  any  measures  you  will 
—call  public  meetings — talk  to  your 
constituents  how  you  will — do  what 
you  will — you  are  perfectly  safe ! 
But  as  soon  as  any  measure  is 
brought  forward  against  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  Government;  then, 
although  the  taxes  may  be  ruinous, 
spreading  misery  and  devastation 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  me- 
tropolis, when  such  acts  are  sup- 
posed to  be  obnoxious  because  they 
tend  to  oblige  the  Government  to  put 
a  tax  on  corn,  or  to  do  any  other 
thing  which  may  happen  to  be 
against  their  temporary  interests ; 
then,  I  say,  take  care  that  you  are 
not  brought  forward  as  a  criminal, 
charged  with  being  guilty  of  an  at- 
tempt to  overturn  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  people  to  resist  the  payment 
of  the  assessed  taxes!  I  will  pass 
over  a  hundred  examples,  wherein 
the  same  language  has  been  used  as 
that  now  under  prosecution.  I  could 
cite  them,  but  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. I  have  now  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  main  features  of  this  pro- 
secution, and  shall  content  myself 
with  appealing  to  you  to  say  whe- 
ther this  publication  could  have 
taken  place  with  any  such  intent  as 
that  with  which  the  defendants  are 
charged  in  the  information.  Consider 
the  date  of  the  publication  (May, 
1833),  a  time  when  disappointment 
prevailed,  when  public  meetings 
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were  frequently  taking  place,  and 
when  discontent  was  universal. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  ten- 
dency of  the  libellous  article,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  had  not  had  the 
effect  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  it.  There  has  as  yet 
been  no  rebellion,  nor  has  the  Go- 
vernment yet  been  upset.  Whether 
such  prosecutions  as  these  may  lead 
to  do  so,  remains  to  be  seen.  Why 
then  should  you,  when  you  find  that 
all  those  anticipated  evils  have  not 
occurred,  distort  and  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  words  to  give  them 
a  meaning  which  they  do  not  in 
themselves  bear  ?  Now,  I  leave  the 
case  in  your  hands,  asking — where 
is  that  equality  and  justice  which 
•have  been  called  the  birth-right  of 
every  Englishman,  when  men  are 
commended  by  the  Government  on 
one  day  for  acts  which  on  another 
are  execrated  by  them,  and  prose- 
cuted as  criminal  ?" 

Sergeant  Talfourd,  in  his  speech, 
made  some  slight  sarcastic  allusion 
to  Lord  Durham  and  his  affidavits, 
which,  it  seems,  awakened  the  mirth 
of  the  crowded  Court,  till  the  titter 
ran  a  risk  of  becoming  a  guffaw. 
Greatly  incensed  was  the  Solicitor- 
General  by  such  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  Sergeant  and  his  admi- 
ring and  merry  audience;  and  he 
rebuked  counsel  for  thus  "  holding 
up  that  nobleman  to  public  odium." 
There  seemed  to  him  something  ex- 
cessively shocking  in  dropping  a  hint 
about  "  that  delicate  investigation." 
It  was  even  more  wicked  to  sneer  at 
the  Earl  of  Durham  than  to  assail 
the  assessed  taxes ;  for  a  word  may 
be  sufficient  to  hold  him  as  well  as 
them  up  to  "  public  odium."  Now, 
we  say  that  there  is  no  need  "  to 
hold  his  Lordship  up  to  public 
odium ;"  for  low  as  he  now  lies, 
public  odium,  by  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, descends  upon  his  humiliated 
head.  The  coronet  was  placed  there 
by  the  People.  He  was  the  very 
man  of  the  People  ;  and  he  says  that 
he  begot  the  Bill,  or  rather  the  Bill 
leaped  forth,  full  formed  and  with 
all  its  clauses,  from  the  skull  of  this 
Northumberland  Jupiter.  He  broke 
their  fetters,  and  set  free  the  slaves 
of  the  soil— telling  them  that  thence- 
forth the  people  of  Britain  were  their 
own  masters.  Yet  this  very  man— 
if  you  but  touch  his  temper— or 
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probe  his  pride — with  the  point  of  a 
pen — will  move  heaven  and  earth 
and  the  King's  Bench  to  put  you  into 
prison,  and  to  make  you  pay  a  fine 
to  the  King,  for  questioning  the  loyal- 
ty of  his  noblest  subject.  Though 
he  has  himself  been,  often  as  it 
might  suit  his  purpose,  a  mean 
and  malignant  libeller,  the  shabby 
tyrant  will  not  suffer  a  single  syl- 
lable to  be  printed  about  him  and 
his  doings,  that  is  not  praise ;  while 
praise  the  most  fulsome  he  swallows 
from  IUH  parasites,  till  he  grows 
yellow  in  the  face ;  while  those  pa- 
rasites, presuming  that  they  know 
all  the  wishes  of  his  heart — yet 
sometime?,  we  hope,  in  their  zeal 
mistaken — are  ready  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  head  of  him  who  shall 
"  hold  his  Lordship  up  to  public 
odium,"  executing  what  the  Whigs 
call  "justice." 

We  allude  to  an  attack  made  upon 
Mr  Hernaman,  editor  of  the  Neu-cas- 
tle  Journal,  by  a  gang  of  five  ruffians, 
whom  the  law  punished — but  more 
than  one  provincial  and  metropoli- 
tan Whig  newspaper  applauded  for 
their  spirit.  The  reason  falsely  as- 
signed for  this  most  cowardly  out- 
rage was,  that  a  handbill,  containing 
offensive  personalities,  had  been 
printed  at  Mr  Hernaman's  office. 
Had  it  been  so,  not  the  less  had  those 
five  been  cruel  cowards ;  but  the 
handbill  was  as  harmless  as  it  was 
inane,  and  the  friends  of  the  con- 
victed gang  did  not  dare  to  publish 
it.  The  gang  wronged  Lord  Durham 
in  believing  that  he  could  look  on 
the  agents  in  this  affair  but  wkh 
disgust ;  or  that  he  would  have  coun- 
tenanced the  design  of  such  an  out- 
rage. But  has  his  Lordship  frowned 
away  from  him  his  savage  serfs? 
We  should  think  not,  ana  for  this 
reason;  Lord  Durham's  own  con- 
duct in  re  Hernaman, — though  very 
different  from  that  of  the  gang, — teas 
far  trorse.  They  were  a  set  of  low 
fellows,  and  acted  like  low  fellows ; 
but  Lord  Durham  is  a  bigh  person, 
and  acted  like  a  high  person,  with 
high  Whig  habits  and  high  Whig  prin- 
ciples. Noblemen  like  him,  to  do 
them  justice,  prefer,  to  the  horse- 
whip or  the  cudgel,  as  an  instrument 
of  cruelty  and  oppression,  the  iron 
hand  of  the  law.  A  mere  assault 
on  the  person  is  generally  over  in  a 
few  minutes,  especially  when  made 
on  one  man  by  five,  and  all  of  them 


younger  and  stronger  men  than  their 
victim.  The  cuts  or  bruises  received 
in  that  way  are  cured  in  a  few  weeks 
at  farthest,  and  the  man  has,  per- 
haps, not  been  kept  a  day  from  his 
work.  But  lay  a  criminal  informa- 
tion against  your  political  enemy, 
and,  though  you  fail  in  getting  the 
rule  made  absolute,  you  may  yet 
subject  him,  at  least,  to  severe  ex- 
pense; if  you  prosecute  him  to  con- 
viction— which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law  of  libel,  you  can  almost 
certainly  do,  if  you  have  common 
prudence — then  you  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  ruining  him  utterly — 
him  and  his  family ;  a  satisfaction 
sublimed  by  the  accompanying  con- 
sciousness— so  worthy  of  a  Lord- 
that  all  the  while  your  victim  is  in- 
nocent of  any  moral  offence,  and  has 
been,  by  you,  fined,  imprisoned, 
perhaps  brought  to  beggary,  disease, 
and  death — for  having  done  that  very 
thing  slightly,  if  at  all,  to  you,  which 
you  have  been  doing  always,  and  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  your  poor  abi- 
lities, ever  since  you  were  a  Whig, 
to  men  in  every  way  your  superior, 
except  it  may  be  in  rank  and  in 
mines,  and  in  accumulation  of  ca- 
pital in  materials,  that,  till  you  try 
to  burn  them,  you  might  imagine  to 
be  coals. 

What  was  Mr  Hernaman's  offence 
againet  Lord  Durham?  His  Lord- 
ship spoke  to  the  people  of  England 
of  a  series  of  libels  published  by 
that  gentleman,  to  bring  him  into 
hatred  and  contempt — like  the  assess- 
ed taxes.  Most  unlordly  was  that 
complaint  and  that  appeal.  The 
Father  of  the  Freedom  of  Great 
Britain  brought  into  hatred  and 
contempt  by  the  following  bit  of 
print ! 

"  LOYALTY  ! — THE  EARL  OF  DUR- 
HAM— Yesterday  the  tricolor  was 
flying  from  the  mast-head  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham's  yacht,  Louisa, 
now  anchored  in  the  Tyne.  Thia 
disgraceful  exhibition  roused  the 
sterling  English  feeling  of  hundreds 
of  brave  fellows,  inhabitants  of  the 
two  Shields,  who  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country  during  the  last  war, 
and  who  vented  their  indignation 
against  the  revolutionary  flag  of 
France,  in  curses  loud  and  deep. 
After  the  insult  offered  by  the  ambi- 
tious Earl  to  the  Royal  flag  of  Eng- 
land in  Cherbourg  harbour,  by 
ordering  his  own  arms  to  be  placed 
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above  it,  we  were  prepared  to  ex- 
pect a  good  deal ;  but  certainly  did 
not  anticipate  that  he  would  out- 
rage the  feelings  of  Englishmen  in 
the  manner  we  have  described." 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  matter  al- 
leged to  be  libellous ;  and  truly  says 
Sir  James  Scarlett,  "  Whatever  im- 
putation may  be  cast  on  the  politics 
or  ambition  of  the  noble  Earl,  it  is 
clearly  not  aimed  at  his  private  cha- 
racter. If  Lord  Durham  had  been  a 
mere  individual,  without  any  public 
character  belonging  to  him,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  none  of  the  facts 
here  stated,  supposing  them  to  be 
true,  would  have  had  any  effect  on 
his  situation  or  character  in  society, 
whatever  effect  it  might  be  supposed 
to  produce  on  an  individual  of  pub- 
lic character  and  of  high  public  sta- 
tion." This  atrocious  attack  on 
Lord  Durham  appeared  in  the  New- 
castle Journal  of  the  28th  September, 
and  within  about  a  week  of  its  pub- 
lication, the  Editor  received  and 
published  the  following  letter  from 
Mr  Chalmers,  Commander  of  the 
Louisa. 

"  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEWCASTLE 
JOURNAL. 

"  SIR, — I  observe  in  your  paper  of 
Saturday,  the  28th  instant,  a  para- 
graph, stating  that  the  tricolor  flag 
was  flying  from  the  mast-head  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham's  yacht,  Louisa,  on 
Friday.  I  desire  to  state  that  the 
assertion  is  untrue,  nor  has  the  tri- 
colour ever  been  hoisted  since  she 
entered  Shields  harbour.  I  there- 
fore request  you  will  insert  this  in 
your  paper,  that  the  public  may  be 
undeceived. — I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  THOS.  CHALMERS, 

"  Commanding  Louisa. 

"  R.Y.S.  Cutter,  Louisa,  North 
Shields,  Sept.  29,  1833." 

The  Editor,  then,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  give  the  most  complete 
and  efficient  contradiction  to  that 
part  of  the  paragraph  which  was 
said  to  be  untrue.  But  how  hap- 
pened it  that  he  published  that  part 
of  the  paragraph  at  all  ?  He  did  so 
on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman  who  told 
him  he  saw  the  tricolor  flying  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  Louisa  in  the 
Tyne.  A  rule,  however,  was  applied 
for  and  granted ;  and  on  an  applica- 


tion to  have  the  rule  made  absolute, 
came  the  tough  tug  of  war,  in  which 
Lord  Durham  does  not  come  up  to 
our  idea  either  of  a  Greek  or  a 
Trojan. 

Lord  Durham  had  procured  the 
rule  by  an  affidavit,  in  which  he 
said  "  that  he  is  owner  of  the  yacht 
Louisa,  and  that  the  said  vessel 
sailed  into  the  river  Tyue  a  day  or 
two  before  the  28th  of  September 
last,  and  that  on  the  day  mentioned 
in  the  paragraph,  she  was  anchored 
in  that  river;  but  that  the  said  para- 
graph was  in  every  other  respect  false, 
and  without  any  foundation  whatever ; 
and  that  the  tricolor  or  national  flag  of 
the  Kingdom  of  France  was  never  at  any 
time  flying  from  the  mast-head  of  the  said 
vessel  called  the  Louisa,  nor  upon  or  from 
any  part  of  the  said  vessel,  whilst  she  was 
in  the  said  river  Tyne."  Here  Lord 
Durham  makes  the  denial  on  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  without 
any  qualification  whatever ;  but  of 
his  own  personal  knowledge  he  could 
know  nothing  about  the  Louisa  in 
the  Tyne,  for  he  was  not  then  on 
board  of  her;  and  all  he  could  have 
meant  to  say  in  his  stupid  affidavit 
was,  that  he  had  been  told  by  those 
who  were  on  board  that  the  tri- 
color had  not  been  hoisted,  and 
that  he  believed  his  informants.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  has  said,  "  that 
if  it  had  been  pointedly  brought 
before  the  Court  when  the  rule 
was  obtained,  (which  happened  to 
be  in  my  absence,)  that  Mr  Chal- 
mers had  made  no  affidavit  on  the 
subject,  I  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther the  rule  would  have  been  grant- 
ed in  the  first  instance  at  all."  No- 
body can  doubt  that  it  would  not 
have  been  granted ;  for  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  would  grant  no  rule  in  the 
face  of  the  law.  But  on  his  Lordship 
again  applying  to  the  Court — to  make 
the  rule  absolute,  which,  but  for  some 
oversight,  would  never  have  been 
granted  at  all — the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, addressing  Sir  James  Scarlett,  at 
a  part  of  his  speech  where  he  was 
making  rubbish  of  the  prosecutor's 
case,  says,  "  You  say  that  Mr  Chal- 
mers was  the  Master  of  the  Louisa; 
I  ask,  does  he  swear  that  the  trico- 
lor was  not  hoisted  while  the  vessel 
was  in  the  Tyne  at  Shields  ?"  Sir 
James  answers — "  There  is  no  affida- 
vit of  Mr  Chalmers— the  denial  is 
made  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Durham." 
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Down  falls  this  part  of  his  Lordship's 
case,  like  a  shot  jackdaw  from  the 
top  of  a  smoky  chimney.     But  Sir 
James  Scarlet  has  other  affidavits: — 
"  Now,  I  will  proceed  to  shew  to 
the  Court  very  good  reason  why 
Mr  Chalmers  should  refrain  from 
making  an  affidavit.    I  have  now  in 
my  hand  an  affidavit  of  Mr  Cock- 
erell,  who  says  that,  on  the  27th  of 
September,    he  was  on  board  the 
Louisa,   when  he  saw   the    trico- 
lored  flag  flying  from  the  mast.     I 
have  also  the  affidavit  of  Mr  Sum- 
mers, the  very  person  who  gave  the 
information  on  which  the  defendant 
acted,  who  swears  that  on  the  27th 
of  September,  he  saw  the  tricolor, 
or  national  flag  of  France,  flying  at 
the  mast-head  of  the  Louisa  whilst 
lying  in  the  Tyne.  That  there  could 
be  no  mistake  in  the  flag,  as  he  is 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  French  tricolor, 
consisting   of   three  perpendicular 
stripes  of  blue,  white,  and  red.    I 
have  the  affidavits  of  William  Dun- 
can, and  several  others,  seamen  at 
North  Shields,  some  of  whom  have 
served  on  board  men  of  war,  and 
are   as   well  acquainted    with    the 
French  as  with  the  English  flag,  who 
-  speak  with  certainty  of  the  fact  of 
the  tricolor  being  seen  flying  from 
the  mast  of  the  Louisa;  and  some  of 
them  also  prove  expressions  of  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  seamen. 
I  have  also  the  affidavits  of  William 
Tully,  a  highly  respectable  pilot  at 
South  Shields,  and  other  persons  of 
equal  respectability  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  who  prove  the  same  facts. 
Now  so'far  as  relates  to  the  transac- 
tion on  the  river  Tyne,  1  have  stated 
sufficient  to  shew  your  Lordshipa, 
that  according  to  the  rules  by  which 
this  Court  has  always  been  govern- 
ed, and  I  trust  always  will  be,  in  the 
administration  of  this  discretionary 
part  of  your  authority,  the   Court 
rannot  grant  this  rule,  because  the 
facts  are  proved  to  be  strictly  true." 
Is  Chalmers  dead  ?     No ; — but  he 
has  cut  and  run — off  to  India  seven 
weeks  ago  !      Mr  Hernaman,  after 
refusal   of  the   Court  to  make  the 
rule  against  him  absolute,  "  anxious 
at  all  times  to  do  justice  to  all  men," 
publishes  in  his  paper  of  the  15th 
February,  Chalmers'  second  letter, 
and  an  affidavit  sworn  by  him  at 
Falmouth,  to  the  effect  that  the  flag 


was  not  the  French  tricolor,  but 
"  a  flag  of  three  colours  of  a  differ- 
ent device,  called  number  three,  in 
the  code  of  yacht  signals,  which  was 
hung  with  others  promiscuously  to 
dry. '  This  explanation  may  possi- 
bly be  true,  but  it  looks  very  suspi- 
cious, and  sailors'  eyes  are  not  so 
easily  deceived  by  false  colours. 
But  on  what  day  did  Chalmers  sail 
from  Liverpool  ?  On  the  25th  of 
December;  and  Lord  Durham's  affi- 
davit, which  was  used  on  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
was  sworn  on  the  1 1th  of  November 
— that  of  Davis  the  mate,  on  the  8th 
of  November,  three  days  earlier. 
The  application  was  made  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  18th 
of  December,  five  weeks  after  the 
latest  moment  at  which  the  affidavit 
could  be  used  at  all !  So  much  for 
the  statement  that  Chalmers  was  oft' 
before  his  affidavit  could  be  obtain- 
ed. But  Mr  Hernaman  says, 

"We  will  add  a  word  or  two  on  the 
subject  of  Chalmers's  second  letter, 
and  the  affidavit  made  by  him,  '  un- 
der a  flying  topsail,'  at  Falmouth. 
The  singular  inaccuracies  as  to  dates 
contained  in  the  letter,  ehew  that 
Chalmers  is  gifted  with  an  infirm 
memory.  He  swears,  '  that  on  the 
28th  day  of  November  last,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  said  Yacht  in  the 
river  Tyne,'  &c.  &c.  On  the  28th 
day  of  November  last,  the  said 
Yacht  v  as  not  in  the  river  Tyne ! 
On  the  28th  day  of  November  last, 
Mr  Chalmers  had  ceased  to  com- 
mand the  said  Yacht!  Whatever 
might  have  been  done  on  board  the 
Louisa  on  that  day  could  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  alleged  libel, 
which  appeared  in  the  Jo-nnal  of  the 
28th  of  September,  nine  weeks  be- 
fore the  time  mentioned  in  Mr 
Chalmers'  affidavit.  He  swears  to 
circumstances  taking  place  on  board 
the  Yacht  on  the  28th  of  November ; 
Lord  Durham's  affidavit,  filed  in  the 
King's  Bench,  on  which  the  prose- 
cution was  founded,  was  sworn  to 
on  the  llth  of  November,  seventeen 
days  previous  to  the  date  sworn  to 
by  Mr  Chalmers.  In  his  affidavit 
he  says,  the  flag  in  the  Tyne  \vas  not 
the  tricolor,  but  '  a  flag  of  three 
colours  of  a  different  device,  No.  8 
in  the  Code  of  Yacht  Signals.'  The 
flag  No.  3  of  the  Yacht  Signals,  is 
composed  of  three  horizontal  stripes; 
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the  flag  exhibited  in  the  Tyne  (whe- 
ther to  dry,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
we  care  not,)  was  composed  of  three 
perpendicular  stripes,  as  can  be 
proved  by  fifty  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses. May  we  not  ascribe  to  Mr 
Chalmers  some  infirmity  of  memory 
in  this  matter  also?" 

And  how  stands  the  other  affair 
of  the  flag — his  Lordship's  own  flag, 
said  to  have  been  flying  at  Cher- 
bourg from  the  mast-head  of  the 
Louisa  over  the  Union  Jack'?  His 
Lordship  in  his  affidavit  swears, 
"  that  he  had  not  on  board  the 
Louisa  any  flag  or  ensign  on  which 
were  painted  or  placed  his  family 
arms."  In  his  family  arms  it  ap- 
pears, from  an  affidavit  from  the  He- 
ralds' College,  that  "  the  supporters 
are  two  Lions,  and  the  sinister  Lion 
is  a  Lion  rampant,  azure  gorged." 
And  Sir  James  Scarlett  said,  "  I 
have  the  affidavit  of  Stephen  Alford, 
of  Portsmouth,  the  master  of  the 
Zephyr  yacht,  belonging  to  Sir 
Charles  Ogle,  Bart.,  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron,  who  was  in  the 
harbour  of  Cherbourg  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September  last.  He 
swears  that  he  saw  Lord  Durham's 
yacht,  the  Louisa,  in  the  basin  of  the 
harbour  of  Cherbourg,  and  that  one 
day  a  blue  flag,  with  the  figure  of  a 
lion  upon  it,  was  hoisted  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  Louisa,  above  the  flag  of 
England  (the  Union  Jack).  He  adds, 
that  the  circumstance  was  a  subject 
of  general  observation  and  remark, 
and  excited  much  indignation ;  and 
that  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
sailors,  in  his  presence,  to  board  the 
Louisa,  and  take  Lord  Durham's  flag 
down  by  force,  because  they  consi- 
dered it  an  insult  to  the  English  flag. 
•  The  next  is  the  affidavit  of  John 
Harbert,  the  master  of  the  Blue-eyed 
Maid,  another  yacht  of  the  squadron, 
who  states  that  many  of  the  yachts 
of  the  squadron  had  private  flags  on 
board,  bearing  the  arms  or  crest,  or 
a  part  of  the  arms  or  crest  of  the 
owner ;  that  Lord  Durham's  private 
flag  was  a  blue  flag,  with  a  lion  in 
the  centre ;  and  that  he  had  seen 
that  flag  on  board  the  Louisa,  and 
likewise  on  a  flag-staff  at  Egypt 
House,  his  Lordship's  residence  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  deponent 
then  states  that  this  flag  was,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  squadron  in  the 
harbour  of  Cherbourg,  hoisted  at  the 
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mast-head  of  the  Louisa,  above  the 
flag  of  England.  He  says  that  no 
other  yacht  in  the  squadron  had  the 
private  flag  in  the  same  position;  and 
the  witness  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  indignation  which  was  excited 
by  the  exhibition.  I  have  the  affi- 
davit of  James  Saunders,  of  Ports- 
mouth, pilot  and  owner  of  the  ship 
Anglesey,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Cherbourg  harbour  with  his  vessel 
at  the  time,  and  who  swears  that  he 
saw  the  Earl  of  Durham's  yacht,  the 
Louisa,  in  the  basin  of  the  harbour 
of  Cherbourg ;  and  he  speaks  in  the 
same  terms  of  the  hoisting  of  the 
blue  flag  with  a  lion  on  it  over  the 
flag  of  England,  and  of  the  feelings 
which  it  excited."  Lord  Durham 
says  in  his  affidavit  that  he  lived 
ashore  in  an  hotel,  and  left  the  ma- 
nagement of  flags  and  every  thing 
else  to  Chalmers.  But  Davies  the 
mate  says  in  his  affidavit,  that  Lord 
Durham  seeing  the  Lambton  Lion 
"  rampant  and  azure  gorged  "  at  the 
mast-head  of  the  Louisa,  over  the 
Union  Jack,  sent  orders  to  take  him 
down.  Is  this  a  lie  ? 

Every  word,  it  turns  out,  in  the 
paragraph  inserted  by  Mr  Hernaman 
in  the  Newcastle  Journal  of  Sept. 
28th,  was  true !  Had  every  word 
of  it  been  false,  no  man  of  proper 
spirit  but  would  have  scorned  to 
prosecute  for  such  a  libel;  but  as 
the  matter  stands,  Lord  Durham  has 
disgraced  himself  by  his  blind  at- 
tempt to  punish  Mr  Hernaman  as  a 
criminal  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
which,  no  doubt,  he  hoped  might  be 
large  and  long — more  even  than  the 
five  tall  fellows  who  assaulted  that 
gentleman  in  his  office — for  from  the 
Father  of  our  Freedom,  the  Baron 
who  gave  us  our  new  Magna  Charta 
—the  Jupiter  Parturiens  of  the  Bill 
— who  could  have  looked  for  beha- 
viour so  like  that  of  the  poorest  and 
paltriest  pauper  in  reputation,  among 
the  meanest  of  mere  mortals,  afraid 
that  a  puff  of  air  might  blow  off  the 
last  rag  left  to  cover  his  nakedness  ? 

Do  we  accuse  Lord  Durham  of 
false-swearing  in  his  affidavits  ?  No. 
The  Lord  Chief-Justice  says  well — 
"  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that 
the  facts  of  this  case  justify  any  im- 
putation on  Lord  Durham.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  his 
Lordship  has  most  fully  exculpated 
himself  from  the  charges  that  have 
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been  brought  against  him  personal- 
ly ;  and  I  think  the  sole  circumstance 
of  his  Lordship  having  once  directed 
that  a  particular  Hag  should  be  taken 
down,  is  really  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  smallest  degree  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  affidavit  made  by 
himself,  '  that  he  left  the  arrange- 
ment and  control  of  the  flags  alto- 
gether to  certain  officers  that  were 
on  board  his  yacht*  But  I  must 
own  I  do  not  consider  that,  in  the 
strong  terms  which  have  been  press- 
ed on  us,  this  paragraph  can  be  fair- 
ly taken  to  intend  that  Lord  Durham 
did  take  that  personal  part,  suppo- 
sing the  tricolor  was  flying  at  one 
time,  and  supposing  the  flags  were 
improperly  arranged  at  another  on 
board  the  yacht,  which  was  generally 
under  his  Lordship's  control  as  the 
owner,  and  he  being  at  liberty  to  be 
always  on  board.  I  think  it  is  not 
very  violent  for  the  writer  of  public 
news  to  suppose  that  hi*  Lordship 
mi (i lit  be  on  board,  and  might  be 
aware  of  every  thing  going  on ;  and 
it  seems  to  me,  when  the  whole  is 
founded  on  a  fact  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  River  Tyne,  that  it 
must  be  taken  that  the  writer  con- 
sidered the  general  ownership,  and 
control  of  his  Lordship  over  the 
yacht,  as  the  sole  evidence  of  his 
having  taken  any  such  part  in  it. 
Although  I  think  that  Lord  Durham 
has  most  fully  exculpated  himself, 
yet  it  is  necessary  for  something 
more  to  be  established.  Before  I 
will  concur  in  making  absolute  any 
rule  for  the  extraordinary  interposi- 
tion of  the  Court,  it  must  appear  to 
my  satisfaction  that  the  party  acted 
wilfully,  and  believed  he  was  stating 
what  was  untrue.  I  am  convinced, 
on  the  contrary,  that  this  person 
(MrHernaman)  really  believed  he 
was  stating  the  truth — a  belief  pro- 
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bably  influenced  by  the  political  opi- 
nions which  he  avows;  but  with 
respect  to  which  I  do  think  that  in 
times  like  these  some  considerable 
allowance  ought  to  be  made." 

"  This  person,  Mr  Hernaman,"  as 
the  Lord  Chief-Justice  calls  him — 
according  to  this  report — is  as  re- 
spectable a  person  as  either  his  pro- 
secutor or  his  judge — and  far  more 
moderate  in  the  "  political  opinions 
he  avows,"  and  his  "  belief"  far  less 
"  influenced"  by  them,  than  Mr  Den- 
man,  or  Mr  Lambton,  or  Attorney- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Den  man,  M.  P.  for 
Nottingham — or  Him  of  the  sinister 
lion  rampant  and  azure-gorged,  who 
would  not  "  make  considerable  al- 
lowance" for  any  thing  but  his  own 
tyrannical  temper  and  savage  pride 
— in  the  unbridled  indulgence  of 
which  he  has  been  baffled  and  hum- 
bled— while  hurried  along  headlong 
and  blind- folded  in  a  course  that  he 
believed  would  bring  destruction  on 
an  honest  and  enlightened  man — as 
good  a  Conservative  as  is  in  all  the 
North — not  excepting  even  the  ad- 
mirable Durham  Advertiser  himself 
— against  whom,  too,  the  Earl  of 
Durham  had  once  intended  to  pro- 
ceed— and  against  our  old  friend  the 
John  Bull,  the  wittiest  of  the  witty — 
and  against  the  Standard,  a  paper  un- 
surpassed in  principle  and  unequal- 
led in  power; — but  his  Lordship's 
great  heart  misgave  him — and  the 
defeat  he  has  sustained  is  enough  for 
one  such  Lord  in  one  life-time,  which 
henceforth  must  be  illustrious  in  the 
light  of  the  love  of  liberty — and  per- 
petually perfumed  as  with  "  Sabean 
odours  from  the  spicy  shores  of 
Araby  the  blest" — with  that  air  whiih 
is  the  only  air  he  can  breathe — for  if 
he  has  it  not — he  dies — THE  LIBER- 
TY OF  THE  PRESS. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

'•  How  bripht  the  sunshine  dances  in  its  joy, 
O'er  the  still  flow  of  this  majestic  river  !" 

City  of  the  Plague* 


I  HAD  been  for  six  months  fourth 
lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  Gazelle,  on 
board  of  which  Sir  Oliver  Oakplank 
had  his  broad  pennant*  hoisted,  as  the 
Commander-in- Chief  on  the  African 
station.  The  last  time  we  touched 
at  Cape  Coast  we  took  in  with  us 
a  Spanish  felucca,  that  we  had  pre- 
viously cut  out  of  the  Bonny  River, 
with  part  of  her  cargo  of  slaves  on 
board. 

She  had  cost  us  a  hard  tussle, 
and  several  of  our  people  had  fallen 
by  the  sword  in  the  attack,  but  more 
afterwards  from  dysentery  and 
marsh  fever,  the  seeds  of.  which 
had  doubtless  been  sown  in  the  pes- 
tilential estuary  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  although  there  is  no  dispu- 
ting that  they  were  much  more  viru- 
lently developed  afterwards  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  by 
a  week's  exposure  in  open  boats  to 
the  deleterious  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Our  excellent  Commo- 
dore, therefore,  the  father  of  his 
crew,  seeing  the  undeniable  neces- 
sity of  lessening  the  exposure  of  the 
men  in  such  a  villanous  climate,  in- 
stantly wrote  home  to  the  Admiral- 
ty, requesting  that  half-a-dozen 
small  vessels  might  be  sent  to  him, 
of  an  easy  draught  of  water,  so  that 
they  might  take  charge  of  the  boats, 
and  afford  a  comfortable  shelter  to 
their  crews ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  should  be  able  to  get  over  the 
bars,  without  damage,  of  the  various 
African  rivers,  where  the  contra- 
band Guineamen  were  in  the  habit 
of  lurking.  To  evince  that  he  prac- 
tised what  he  preached,  he  instantly 
fitted  out  the  captured  felucca,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  manned  her 
with  fi  ve-and-twenty  men,  and  gave 
the  command  of  her  to  our  third 
lieutenant. 

She  had  been  despatched  about 


a  fortnight  before  in  the  direction  of 
Fernando  Po,  and  we  had  stood  in 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
my  narrative  commences,  to  make 
Cape  Formosa,  which  was  the  ren- 
dezvous fixed  on  between  us.  About 
three  o'clock,  p.  M.,  when  we  were 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Cape,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  the  tender, 
we  fell  in  with  a  Liverpool  trader, 
who  was  bound  to  the  Brass  River 
to  load  palm  oil  and  sandalwood. 
She  reported  that  the  night  before 
they  had  come  across  a  Spaniard, 
who  fired  into  them,  when  they 
sheered- to  with  an  intent  to  speak 
him.  The  master  said,  that  when 
first  seen,  the  strange  sail  was  stand- 
ing right  in  for  the  river  ahead  of 
us ;  and,  from  the  noises  he  heard, 
he  was  sure  he  had  negroes  on 
board.  It  was  therefore  conjectured 
that  she  was  one  of  the  vessels  who 
had  taken  in  part,  of  her  cargo  of 
slaves  at  the  Bonny  River,  and  was 
now  bound  for  the  Nun  or  Brass 
River  to  complete  it.  They  were  if 
any  thing  more  confirmed  in  this  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  keeping 
away,  and  standing  to  the  south- 
west, the  moment  he  found  they 
were  hauling  in  for  the  land,  as  if 
anxious  to  mislead  them,  by  indu- 
cing a  belief  that  he  was  off  for  the 
West  Indies  or  Brazil.  This  was  the 
sum  total  of  the  information  receiv- 
ed from  the  Liverpool-man;  but  the 
same  afternoon  we  fell  in  with  an 
American,  who  rejoiced  our  hearts 
by  saying  that  he  had  that  morning 
been  chased  by  a  vessel  answering 
the  description  of  the  felucca,  and 
immediately  after  we  hove  about, 
and  stood  out  to  sea  again,  making 
sail  in  the  direction  indicated.  In 
consequence  of  our  overhauling  this 
vessel,  the  Commodore  had  put  off 
his  dinner  for  an  hour;  and  when 


*    A  broad  rsd  swallow-tailed  flag,  carried  at  the  main-royal-masthead,  indicative 
of  th*  rank  of  Commodore. 
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all  the  ropes  bad  been  coiled  down, 
and  every  thing  made  snug  after 
tacking,  be  resumed  his  walk  on 
the  weather  Bide  of  the  quarterdeck, 
in  company  with  Mr  David  Sprawl, 
the  first  lieutenant. 

The  Commodore  was  a  red-fa- 
ced little  man,  with  a  very  irrit- 
able cast  of  countenance,  which, 
however,  was  by  no  means  a  true 
index  to  his  warm  heart,  for  I  verily 
believe  that  no  commander  was  ever 
more  beloved  by  officers  and  men 
than  he  was.  He  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  service,  and  had  been  seve- 
ral times  wounded;  once,  in  parti- 
cular, very  badly,  by  a  grape-shot 
that  had  shattered  his  left  thigh,  and 
considerably  shortened  it,  and  there- 
by gave  him  a  kick  in  his  gallop,  as 
he  himself  used  to  phrase  it,  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  a  wag 
in  his  way,  and  the  officer  now  per- 
ambulating the  deck  alongside  of 
him  was  an  unfailing  source  of 
mirth ;  although  the  Commodore 
never  passed  the  limits  of  strict 
naval  etiquette,  or  trespassed  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  perfect  good 
breeding  in  his  fun.  The  gallant 
old  fellow  was  dressed  in  faded  nan- 
keen trowsers — discoloured  cotton 
stockings — shoes,  with  corn-holes 
cut  in  the  toes — an  ill-washed  and 
rumpled  white  Marseilles  waistcoat 
— and  an  old  blue  uniform  coat, 
worn  absolutely  threadbare,  white 
and  soapy  at  the  seams  and  elbows; 
each  shoulder  being  garnished  with 
a  faded  gold  lace  strap,  which  con- 
fined the  epaulets  when  mounted, 
and  that  was  only  on  a  Sunday.  His 
silk  neckcloth  had  been  most  pro- 
bably black  once,  but  now  it  was  a 
dingy  brown ;  and  he  wore  a  most 
shocking  bad  hat — an  old  white 
beaver,  with  very  broad  brims,  the 
snout  of  it  fastened  back  to  the 
crown  with  a  lanyard  of  common 
spuhyarn,  buttoned  up,  as  it  were, 
like  the  chapeaux  in  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's time,  to  prevent  it  flapping 
down  over  his  eyes.  He  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  very  quick- 
ly, taking  two  steps  for  Sprawl's  one, 
and  Whenever  he  turned,  he  gave  a 
loud  stamp,  and  swung  briskly  about 
on  the  good  leg  as  if  it  had  been  a 
pivot,  giving  a  most  curious  inde- 
scribable nourish  in  the  air  with  the 
wounded  limb  in  the  roundcoming, 
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like  the  last  quiver  of  Noblet's  leg 
in  an  expiring  pirouette. 

Lieutenant  Sprawl,  the  officer 
with  whom  he  was  walking,  and 
keeping  up  an  animated  conversa- 
tion, was  also  in  no  small  degree  re- 
markable in  his  externals,  but  in  a 
totally  different  line.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  at  the  very  least  six  feet  high, 
and  stout  in  proportion;  very  square- 
shouldered;  but,  large  as  he  was, 
his  coat  seemed  to  have  been  made 
to  fit  even  a  stouter  person,  for  the 
shoulder-straps  (I  think  that  is  the 
name)  projected  considerably  beyond 
his  shoulders,  so  that  they  gave 
the  upper  part  of  his  figure  a  sharp 
ungainly  appearance,  like  the  pro- 
jecting eaves  of  a  Swiss  cottage. 
Below  these  wide- spreading  upper- 
works  he  tapered  away  to  nothing  at 
the  loins,  and  over  the  hips  he  was 
not  the  girth  of  a  growing  lad.  His 
thighs  were  very  short,  but  his  legs, 
from  the  knee  down,  were  the  long- 
est I  ever  saw  in  man,  reversing  all 
one's  notions  of  proportion  or  sym- 
metry, for  they  gradually  swelled 
out  from  the  knee,  until  they  ended 
in  the  ankle,  which  emulated,  if  it 
did  not  altogether  surpass,  the  calf 
in  diameter.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
for  when  you  looked  at  him  in  a 
front  view,  his  lower  spars,  from  the 
knee  down,  were  a  perfect  facsimile 
of  the  letter  V  reversed,  that  is,  with 
the  apex  uppermost,  while  the  long 
splay  feet  formed  the  strokes  across, 
or  the  bases  of  the  letter,  into  which 
the  shanks  or  shin-bones  were  mor- 
ticed amidships  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
so  that  the  heel  projected  aft  very 
nearly  as  far  as  the  toe  did  forward, 
as  if  he  had  been  built  after  the  mo- 
del of  some  river-craft,  to  sail  back- 
wards  or  forwards  as  might  be  re- 
quired, without  either  tacking  or 
wearing.  The  feet  were  conspicu- 
ously stuck  out  before  him,  and  kept 
cruizing  about  of  their  own  accord 
apparently,  as  if  they  were  running 
away  with  the  man.  He  had  an  im- 
mensely large  head,  with  a  great  fell 
of  coarse  red  hair,  which  hung  down 
in  greasy  masses  on  each  side  of  his 
pale  freckled  visage,  until  it  blended 
into  two  immense  whiskers,  which 
he  cultivated  under  his  chin  with 
great  care,  so  thatat  length  heappear- 
ed  to  be  peeping  through  a  fur  col- 
lar, like  a  Madagascar  ourang-outang. 
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His  eyes  were  large,  prominent,  and 
of  a  deadly  pale  blue;  bis  general 
loveliness  being  diversified  by  a 
most  conspicuous  squint.  He  had 
absolutely  no  eyebrows,  but  a  cu- 
rious nondescript  sort  of  tumble-out 
forehead,  as  like  an  ill-washed  win- 
ter-turnip in  its  phrenological  deve- 
1  opements  as  one  could  well  imagine. 
As  for  his  nose,  it  had  the  regular 
twist  of  a  rifleman's  powder-horn. 
But  his  lovely  mouth,  who  shall  de- 
scribe it  ?  Disdaining  to  claim  ac- 
quaintance with  the  aforesaid  beak, 
it  had  chosen  its  site  under  the  left 
eye,  so  that  a  line — I  here  address 
myself  to  mathematical  readers — 
drawn  frem  the  innermost  corner  of 
the  right  eye,  and  intersecting  the 
tip  of  the  snout,  would  have  touched 
the  right  corner  of  the  aforesaid  hole 
in  his  face — it  could  be  dignified  with 
no  other  name,  for,  in  sober  reality, 
it  more  resembled  a  gash  in  a  pump- 
kin, made  by  a  clumsy  bill-hook, 
than  any  thing  else. 

Lips  he  had  none ;  and  the  first  im- 
pression on  one's  mind  when  you  saw 
him,  was,  Bless  me — what  an  oddity ! 
The  man  has  no  mouth — until  he  did 
make  play  with  his  potato-trap,  and 
then  it  was  like  a  gap  suddenly 
split  open  in  a  piece  of  mottled 
freestone.  It  was  altogether  so  much 
out  of  its  latitude,  that  when  he 
spoke,  it  seemed  aside,  as  the  play- 
ers say;  and  when  he  drank  his 
wine,  he  looked,  for  all  the  world, 
as  if  he  had  been  pouring  it  into  his 
ear.  As  he  walked,  he  vehemently 
swung  his  arms  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  if  they  had  been  paddles 
necessary  to  propel  him  ahead,  car- 
rying on  leisurely  when  he  first 
turned,  but  gradually  increasing  his 
pace  as  he  proceeded,  until  he  scul- 
led along  at  a  terrible  rate. 

So  now  if  the  admiring  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  to  dress  this  Adonis, 
I  will  furnish  the  apparel.  Imprimis, 
he  wore  a  curious  wee  hat,  with 
scarcely  any  brim,  the  remains  of  the 
nap  bleached  by  a  burning  sun,  and 
splashed  and  matted  together  from 
the  pelting  of  numberless  showers, 
and  the  washing  up  of  many  a  salt- 
sea  spray,  but  carefully  garnished, 
nevertheless,  with  a  double  stripe  of 
fresh  gold- lace,  and  a  naval  button 
on  the  left  side.  Add  to  this,  an  old- 
fashioned  uniform  coat,  very  far 
tbrough,as  we  say;  long- waisted,  with 
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remarkably  short  skirts,  but  the  strap 
for  the  epaulet  new  and  bright  as 
the  loop  on  the  hat ;  and  then  swathe 
him  in  a  dingy  white  kerseymere 
waistcoat,  over  which  dangled  a 
great  horn  eye-glass,  suspended  by 
a  magnificent  new  broad  watered 
black  ribbon ;  and,  finally,  take  the 
trouble  to  shroud  the  lower  limbs  of 
the  Apollo  in  ancient  duck  trowsers, 
extending  about  half-way  down  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  if  calf  he  had,  leaving 
his  pillar-like  ankles  conspicuously 
observable;  and  the  aforesaid  reader 
will  have  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  the  presence  and  bearing  of  our 
amiable  and  accomplished  messmate, 
Mr  David  Sprawl. 

Rum  subject  as  he  certainly  was 
to  look  at,  he  was  a  most  excellent 
warm-hearted  person  at  bottom, 
straightforward  and  kind  to  the  men, 
never  blazoning  or  amplifying  their 
faults,  but  generally,  on  the  other 
hand,  softening  them,  and  often  as- 
tonishing the  poor  fellows  by  his 
out-of-the-way  and  unexpected  kind- 
ness and  civility,  for  he  plumed 
himself  on  the  general  polish  of  his 
manners,  whether  to  equals  or  infe- 
riors, and  they  repaid  the  compli- 
ment by  christening  him,  at  one  time, 
"  Old  Bloody  Politeful,"  and  "  Da- 
vie  Doublepipe'\  at  another,  from  a 
peculiarity  that  we  shall  presently 
describe. 

This  remarkable  personage  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  uncommon  accom- 
plishment, being  a  natural  ventrilo- 
quist, having  two  distinct  voices,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  sort  of  living  double 
flagelet,  one  a  falsetto,  small  and  li- 
quid, and  clear  as  the  note  of  an  octave 
flute;  the  other  sonorous  and  rough, 
as  the  groaning  of  a  trombone.  In 
conversation,  the  alternations,  appa- 
rently involuntary,  were  so  startling 
and  abrupt,  that  they  sounded  as  if 
ever  and  anon  the  keys  of  the  high 
and  low  notes  of  an  organ  had  been 
suddenly  struck,  so  instantaneously 
were  the  small  notes  snapped  off 
iuto  the  lower  ones, — so  that  a  stran- 
ger would,  in  all  probability,  have 
concluded,  had  he  not  known  the 
peculiarities  of  the  beauty,  >4hat  a 
little  midshipman  was  at  one  mo- 
ment squeaking  up  the  main  hatch- 
way from  the  hold,  and  at  the  next 
answered  by  a  boatswain's  mate  on 
deck.  Indeed,  while  the  Commo- 
dore and  his  subaltern  pursued  their 
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rapid  walk,  backwards  and  forwards, 
on  the  quarterdeck,  the  fine  manly 
sailor-like  voice  of  the  old  man  as  it 
intertwined  with  the  octave  flute 
note  and  the  crumbling  bass  of 
David  Sprawl,  like  a  three-strand 
rope  of  gold  thread,  silver  thread, 
and  tarry  spunyarn,  might  have  given 
cause  to  believe  that  the  two  were 
accompanied  in  their  perambulations 
by  some  invisible  familiar,  who  chose 
to  take  part  in  the  conversation,  and 
to  denote  his  presence  through  the 
ear,  while  to  the  eye  he  was  but  thin 
air.  However,  maugre  appearances 
and  the  oddity  of  his  conformation, 
friend  Sprawl  was  physically  the 
most  powerful  man  on  board. 

Thus  beloved  by  the  men,  to  his 
brother  officers  he  was  the  most 
obliging  and  accommodating  crea- 
ture that  ever  was  invented.  Num- 
berless were  the  petty  feuds  which 
he  soldered,  that,  but  for  his  warm- 
hearted intervention,  might  have 
eventuated  in  pistol-shots  and  gun- 
powder; and  the  mids  of  the  ship 
absolutely  adored  him.  If  leave  to 
go  on  shore,  or  any  little  immunity 
was  desired  by  them,  "  Old  Bloody 
Politeful"  was  the  channel  through 
which  these  requests  ran ;  and  if 
any  bother  was  to  be  eschewed,  or 
any  little  fault  sheltered,  or  any 
sternness  on  the  part  of  the  Commo- 
dore or  any  of  the  Lieutenants  to  be 
mollified, — in  fine,  if  any  propitiation 
of  the  higher  powers  was  required, 
who  interceded  but  "  Davie  Double- 
pipe  ?"  In  a  word,  men  and  mid- 
shipmen would  have  fought  for  him 
to  the  last  gasp ;  and  although  they 
did  laugh  a  little  at  his  oddities  now 
and  then,  they  always  came  back  to 
this, — "  He  is  the  best  seaman  and 
the  bravest  man  in  the  ship,"  as  in- 
deed repeated  trials  had  proved  him 
to  be. 

The  remarkable  couple  that  I 
speak  of  continued  to  stump  along 
the  quarterdeck,  backwards  and  for- 
ward?, very  rapidly ;  and  at  the  end 
of  every  turn,  Sprawl,  in  place  of 
tacking  with  his  face  to  his  compa- 
nion, invariably  wore  with  his  back 
to  him,  and  so  lumbersome  and 
slowly,  that  the  Commodore  usually 
had  wheeled,  and  stood  facing  him, 
ready  to  set  forth  on  his  promenade 
long  before  Mr  Sprawl  came  round ; 
so  that,  while  his  back  was  towards 
him,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving 
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his  broad  shoulders  a  quizzical  re- 
connoitring glance,  which  he  in- 
stantly exchanged  for  the  most  sedate 
and  sober  expression,  when  our 
friend  at  length  hove  about  and 
fronted  him.  This  contrast  between 
the  fun  of  the  Commodore's  expres- 
sion when  his  subaltern's  back  was 
towards  him,  and  its  solemnity  when 
he  turned  his  face,  was  most  laugh- 
able; more  especially,  that  he  always 
met  Sprawl,  as  he  came  to  the  wind, 
with  a  sidling  bow,  before  he  made 
sail  in  his  usual  pace,  which  slight 
inclination  was  usually  answered  by 
the  Lieutenant  with  a  formal  inclina- 
tion of  his  strange  corpus,  whereby 
he  stopped  his  way  for  a  second  or 
two,  by  which  time  Sir  Oliver  had 
filled  on  the  other  tack,  and  shot 
three  or  four  strides  ahead,  so 
that  Sprawl  had  to  clap  the  steam 
on  at  a  very  high  pressure,  in  order 
to  scull  up  alongside  of  his  superior, 
before  he  arrived  at  the  other  wheel- 
ing point,  the  break  of  the  quarter- 
deck. 

The  postponed  dinner-hour  ha- 
ving at  length  arrived,  the  Commo- 
dore, making  a  formal  salaam  to  Mr 
Sprawl,  dived  to  enjoy  his  meal  in 
solitary  happiness,  and  nothing  par- 
ticular occurred  until  the  following 
morning. 

The  next  forenoon  I  was  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  and,  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  Commodore,  who 
had  just  come  on  deck,  addressed 
me: — "Mr  Brail,  do  you  see  any 
thing  of  the  small  hooker  yet,  to 
windward  there  ?" 

"  I  thought  I  saw  something  like 
her,  sir,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  but 
a  blue  haze  has  come  rolling  down, 
and  I  cannot  make  any  thing  out  at 
present." 

"  She  must  be  thereabouts 
somewhere,  however,"  continued 
he,  "  as  she  was  seen  yesterday 
by  the  Yankee  brig, — so  keep  by 
the  wind  until  four  bells,  Mr 
Brail,  and  then  call  me,  if  you 
please." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  "  and  I  resumed 
my  walk  on  the  weather-side  of  the 
quarterdeck. 

As  the  breeze  freshened  the  mist 
blew  off,  and,  unexpectedly  enough, 
although  we  knew  she  must  be  in 
our  neighbourhood,  in  half  an  hour 
afterwards  the  felucca  was  seen 
about  three  miles  to  wi^ward  of 
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us,  staggering  along  before  it  like  a 
large  nautilus  under  her  solitary  la- 
teen sail,  and  presently  she  was 
close  aboard  of  us. 

I  was  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
little  vessel  as  she  came  rolling 
down  before  the  wind,  keeping  my 
eye,  somehow  or  other,  on  the  man 
that  was  bending  on  the  ensign 
haulyards.  He  immediately  began 
to  hoist  away  the  ensign,  until  it 
reached  about  half-way  between  the 
end  of  the  long  drooping,  wirelike 
yard  and  the  deck,  where  the  man 
jerked  it  upwards  and  downwards 
for  a  minute,  as  if  irresolute  whether 
to  run  it  choke-up,  or  haul  it  down 
again;  at  length  it  did  hang  half- 
mast-high,  and  blew  out  steadily. 

My  mind  suddenly  misgave  me, 
and  I  looked  for  the  pennant;  it 
was  also  hoisted  half-mast — "  Alas  ! 
alas  !  poor  Donovan,"  I  involuntarily 
exclaimed — but  loud  enough  to  be 
overheard  by  the  Commodore  who 
stood  by — "  another  victim  to  this 
horrid  coast." 

"  What  is  wrong,  Mr  Brail  ?"  said 
Sir  Oliver. 

"  I  fear  Mr  Donovan  is  dead,  sir. 
The  felucca's  ensign  and  pennant 
are  half-mast,  sir." 

"  Bless  me,  no — surely  not," 
said  the  excellent  old  man, — "  hand 
me  the  glass,  Mr  Erail. — Too  true 
— too  true  —  where  is  all  this  to 
end  ?"  said  he  with  a  sigh. 

The  felucca  was  now  within 
long  pistol-shot  of  our  weather- 
quarter,  standing  across  our  stern, 
with  the  purpose  of  rounding-to 
under  our  lee.  At  this  time  Sir 
Oliver  was  looking-out  close  by  the 
tifferel,  with  his  trumpet  in  bis  hand. 
I  was  still  peering  through  the  glass. 
"  Why,  there  is  the  strangest  figure 
come  on  deck,  on  board  the  Midge, 
that  ever  I  saw — what  can  it  be  ? 
Sir  Oliver,  will  you  please  to  look 
at  it?" 

The  Commodore  took  the  glass 
with  the  greatest  good  humour, 
while  he  handed  me  his  trumpet, — 
"  Really,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  tell — 
Mr  Sprawl,  can  you?"  Sprawl — 
honest  man — took  his  spell  at  the 
telescope — but  he  was  equally  un- 
successful. The  figure  that  was 
puzzling  us,  was  a  half-naked  man 
in  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  with  a 
large  blue  shawl  bound  round  his 
head,  who  had  suddenly  jumped  on 
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deck,  with  a  hammock  thrown  over 
his  shoulders  as  if  it  had  been  a 
dressing  gown,  the  clew  hanging 
half-way  down  his  back,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  canvass-shroud  was 
lashed  tightly  round  his  neck,  but 
so  as  to  leave  his  arms  and  legs  free 
scope;  and  there  he  was  strutting 
about  with  the  other  clew  trailing 
away  astern  of  him,  like  the  train 
of  a  lady's  gown,  as  if  he  had  in  fact 
been  arrayed  in  what  was  anciently 
called  a  curricle-robe.  Over  this 
extraordinary  array,  the  figure  had 
slung  a  formidable  Spanish  trabuco, 
or  blunderbuss,  across  his  body ;  and 
one  hand,  as  he  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  small  confined 
deck  of  the  felucca,  held  a  large 
green  silk. umbrella  over  his  head, 
although  the  sail  of  itself  was  shade 
enough  at  the  time,  while  the  other 
Clutched  a  speaking  trumpet. 

The  craft,  freighted  with  this  un- 
couth apparition,  was  very  peculiar 
in  appearance.   She  had  been  a  Spa- 
nish gun-boat — originally  a  twin-sis- 
ter to  one  that  we  had,  during  the  war, 
cut  out  from  Rosas  Bay.     She  was 
about  sixty  feet  long  over  all,  and  se- 
venteen feet  beam,  her  deck  being  as 
round  as  her  bottom ;  in  fact  she  was 
more  like  a  long  cask  than  any  thing 
else,    and    without    exception    the 
roomiest  vessel  of  her  size  that  I 
ever  saw.      She   had    neither  bul- 
warks nor  quarters  nor  rail,  nor  in 
fact   any  ledge   whatsoever   round 
the  gunnel,  so  she  had  no  use  for 
scuppers.    Her  stern  peaked  up  like 
a  New-Zealand  war-canpe,  tapering 
away  to  a  point,  which  was  perfo- 
rated   to  receive  the  rudder-head, 
while  forward  she  had  a  sharp  beak, 
shaped  like  the  proa  of  a   Roman 
ga'ley;  but  she   was   as   strong  as 
wood  and  iron  could  make  her — her 
bottom  being  a  perfect  bed  of  tim- 
bers,   so    that  they   might    almost 
Lave   been   caulked — and    tight  as 
a  bottle.     What  answered  to  a  bow- 
sprit was  a  short  thick  thumb  of  a 
stick  about  ten  feet  high,  that  rose 
at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel;  and  she  had 
only  one  mast,  a  strong  stump  of 
a  spar,  about  thirty  feet  high,  stay- 
ed well  forward,  in  place  of  raking 
aft,  high  above  which  rose  the  large 
leteen  sail  already  mentioned,  with 
its    long    elastic    spliced    and    re- 
spliced  yard  tapering  away  up  into 
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the  sky,  until  it  seemed  no  thicker 
than  the  email  end  of  a  fishing- 
rod,  which  it  greatly  resembled, 
when  bent  by  the  weight  of  the 
line  and  bait.  It  was  of  immense 
length,  and  consisted  of  more  than 
half  a-dozen  different  pieces.  Its 
heavy  iron-shod  heel  was  shack- 
led by  a  chain  a  fathom  long,  to  a 
strong  iron- bar,  or  bolt,  that  extend- 
ed athwart  the  forepart  of  the  little 
vessel,  close  to  the  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit, and  to  which  it  could  be 
hooked  and  unhooked,  as  need 
were,  when  the  little  vessel  tacked, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  jibe  the 
sail. 

The  outlandish-looking  craft  slow- 
ly approached,  and  we  were  now 
within  hail.  "  I  hope  nothing  is 
amiss  with  Mr  Donovan  ?"  sung  out 
the  Commodore. 

"  By  the  powers,  but  there  is 
though !"  promptly  replied  the  cu- 
rious figure  with  the  trumpet  and 
umbrella,  in  a  strong  clear  voice. 
A  pause. 

All  our  glasses  were  by  this  time 
levelled  at  the  vessel,  and  every.one 
more  puzzled  than  another  what 
to  make  of  this. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  again  asked 
the  Commodore.  "  Where  is  Mr 
Donovan,  sir  ?" 

Here  Mr  Binnacle,  a  midshipman 
on  board,  hailed  us  through  his  hand, 
but  we  could  not  hear  him ;  on 
which  the  man  in  the  hammock 
struck  him,  without  any  warning, 
across  the  pate  with  his  trumpet. 
The  midshipman  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  we  could  see,  now  drew  close 
together  forward,  and,  from  their 
gestures,  seemed  to  be  preparing  to 
make  a  rush  upon  the  figure  who  had 
hailed. 

Sir  Oliver  repeated  his  question 
— "  Who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Who  am  I,  did  you  say  ?  That's 
a  good  one,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Why,  Sir  Oliver,"  said  I,  "  I  be- 
lieve that  is  Mr  Donovan  himself. 
Poor  fellow,  he  must  have  gone 
mad." 

"  No  doubt  of  it— it  is  so,  sir," 
whistled  Sprawl. 

Here  the  crew  of  the  felucca,  led 
by  little  Binnacle,  made  a  rush,  and 
seized  the  Lieutenant,  and  having 
overpowered  him,  they  launched 
their  little  shallop,  in  which  the 
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midshipman,  with  two  men,  in- 
stantly shored  off;  but  they  had  not 
paddled  above  half-a-dozen  yards 
from  the  felucca's  side,  when  the 
maniac,  a  most  powerful  man,  broke 
from  the  men  that  held  him,  knock- 
ed them  down,  right  and  left,  like  so 
many  nine-pins,  and,  seizing  his 
trabuco,  pointed  it  at  the  skiff,  while 
he  sung  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 
"  Come  back,  Mr  Binnacle ;  come 
back,  you  small  villain,  or  I  will  shoot 
you  dead." 

The  poor  lad  was  cowed,  and  did 
as  he  was  desired. 

"  Lower  away  the  jolly  boat," 
cried  the  Commodore ;  but  checking 
himself,  he  continued — "Gently,  men 
— belay  there — keep  all  fast  with  the 
boat,  Mr  Brail," — 1  had  jumped  aft 
to  execute  the  order — ••  We  must 
humour  the  poor  fellow,  after  all, 
who  is  evidently  not  himself." 

I  could  hear  a  marine  of  the  name 
of  Lennox,  who  stood  by,  whis- 
per to  his  neighbour — "  Ay,  Sir  Oli- 
ver, better  neech  with  a  madman 
than  fecht  with  him." 

"  Are  you  Mr  Donovan,  pray  ?" 
said  the  Commodore  mildly,  but  still 
speaking  through  the  trumpet. 

"  I  was  that  gentleman,"  was  the 
startling  answer. 

"  Then  come  on  board,  man ; 
come  on  board,"  in  a  wheedling 
tone. 

"  How  would  you  have  me  to  do 
that  thing  ?"  said  poor  Donovan. 
"  Come  on  board,  did  you  say  ?  Divil 
now,  Sir  Oliver,  you  are  mighty  un- 
r  a  so  n  able." 

His  superior  officer  was  some- 
what shoved  off  his  balance  by  this 
reply  from  his  Lieutenant,  and  rap- 
ped out  fiercely  enough — "  Come  on 
board  this  instant,  sir,  or  by  the 
Lord,  I " 

"  How  can  I  do  that  thing,  and 
me  dead  since  three  bells  in  the  mid- 
dle watch  last  night?"  This  was 
grumbled  as  it  were  through  his 
trumpet,  but  presently  he  shouted 
out  as  loud  as  he  could  bellow — "  I 
can't  come ;  and,  what's  more,  I 
won't ;  for  I  died  last  night,  and  am 
to  be  buried  whenever  it  goes  eight 
bells  at  noon." 

"  Dead !"  said  the  Commodore, 
now  si-rioHsfi/  angry.  "  Dead,  did  he 
say  ?  Why,  he  is  drunk,  gentlemen, 
and  not  mad.  There  is  always  some 
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method  in  madness ;  here  there  is 
none."  Till  recollecting  himself — 
"  Poor  fellow,  let  me  try  him  a  little 
farther ;  but  really  it  is  too  absurd  " 
— as  he  looked  round  and  observed 
the  difficulty  both  officers  and  men 
had  in  keeping  countenance — "  Let 
me  humour  him  a  little  longer,"  con- 
tinued he.  "  Pray,  Mr  Donovan,  how 
can  you  be  dead,  and  speaking  to  me 
now  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Donovan,  prompt- 
ly, "  I  have  a  forenoon's  leave  from 
purgatory  to  see  myself  decently 
buried,  Sir  Oliver." 

Here  we  could  no  longer  contain 
ourselves,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
melancholy  and  humiliating  specta- 
cle before  us,  a  shout  of  laughter 
burst  from  all  hands  simultaneously, 
as  the  Commodore,  exceedingly 
tickled,  sung  out — "  Oh,  I  see  how 
it  is — I  see — so  do  come  on  board, 
Mr  Donovan,  and  we  will  see  you 
properly  buried." 

"  You  see,  Sir  Oliver !"  said  the 
poor  fellow ;  "  to  be  sure  you  do — 
a  blind  horse  might  persave  it." 

"  I  say,  Dennis  dear,"  said  I,  "  I 
will  be  answerable  that  all  the  ho- 
nours shall  be  paid  you."  But  the  de- 
ceased Irishman  was  not  to  be  had 
so  easily,  and  again  refused,  point- 
blank,  to  leave  the  Midge. 

"  Lower  away  the  boat  there,  Mi- 
Sprawl,"  said  Sir  Oliver ;  "  no  use  in 
all  this ;  you  see  he  won't  come. 
Pipe  away  her  crew;  and,  Mr  Brail, 
do  you  hear,  take  half-a-dozen  ma- 
rines with  you.  So,  brisk  now — 
brisk — be  off.  Take  the  surgeon 
with  you,  and  spill  no  blood  if  you 
can  help  it,  but  bring  that  poor  fel- 
low on  board  instantly,  cost  what  it 
may." 

I  shoved  off — two  of  the  marines 
being  stuck  well  forward  in  the  bows, 
the  remaining  four  being  seated  be- 
side me  on  the  stern-sheets.  In- 
stantly we  were  alongside — "  What 
cheer,  Donovan,  my  darling  ?  How 
are  you,  man,  and  how  do  ye  all 
do?" 

"  Ah,  Benjamin,  glad  to  see  you, 
my  boy.  I  hope  you  have  come  to 
read  the  service  :  I'm  to  be  buried 
at  noon,  you  know." 

"  Indeed!"  said  I,  "  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  have  come  on 
board  from  the  Commodore  to  know 
how  you  are;  he  thought  you  had 
been  ill." 
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"  Very  much  obliged,"  continued 
the  poor  fellow;  "all  that  sort  of 
thing  might  have  brought  joy  some 
days  ago — but  now !" . 

"  Well,  well,  Donovan,"  said  I, 
"  come  on  board  with  me,  and  buried 
you  shall  be  comfortably  from  the 
frigate." 

"  Well,  I  will  go.  This  cursed 
sail  maker  of  ours  has  twice  this 
morning  refused  to  lash  me  up  in 
the  hammock,  because  he  chose  to 
say  I  was  not  dead ;  so  go  with  you 
I  will." 

The  instant  the  poor  fellow  ad- 
dressed himself  to  enter  the  boat,  he 
shrank  back.  "  I  cannot — I  cannot. 
Sailmaker,  bring  the  shot  aft,  and  do 
lash  me  up  in  my  hammock,  and 
heave  me  comfortably  overboard  at 
once." 

The  poor  sailmaker,  who  was 
standing  close  to,  caught  my  eye, 
and  my  ear  also.  "  What  shall  I  do, 
sir  ?"  said  he. 

I  knew  the  man  to  be  a  steady, 
trustworthy  person. 

"  Why,  humour  him,  Walden ; 
humour  him.  Fetch  the  shot,  and 
lash  him  up ;  but  sling  him  round  the 
waist  by  a  strong  three-inch  rope,  do 
you  hear." 

The  man  touched  his  forehead, 
and  slunk  away.  Presently  he  re- 
turned with  the  cannon-balls  slung 
in  a  canvass  bag,  the  usual  recepta- 
cle of  his  needles,  palms,  and  thread, 
and  deliberately  fastened  them  round 
Mr  Donovan's  legs.  He  then  lashed 
him  up  in  the  hammock,  coaxing  his 
arms  under  the  swathing,  so  that  pre- 
sently, while  I  held  him  in  play,  he 
had  regularly  sewed  him  up  into  a 
most  substantial  strait  waistcoat.  It 
would  have  been  laughable  enough, 
if  risibility  had  been  pardonable  un- 
der such  melancholy  circumstances, 
to  look  at  the  poor  fellow  as  he  stood 
stiff  and  upright,  like  a  bolt  of  can- 
vass, on  the  deck,  sway  ing  about,  and 
balancing  himself,  as  the  vessel  rolled 
about  on  the  heave  of  the  sea ;  but 
by  this  time  the  sailmaker  had  fast- 
ened the  rope  round  his  waist,  one 
end  of  which  was  in  the  clutch  of 
three  strong  fellows,  with  plenty  of 
the  slack  coiled  down  and  at  hand, 
had  it  proved  necessary  to  pay  out, 
and  give  him  scope. 

"  Now,  Donovan,  dear,  come  into 
the  boat ;  do,  and  let  us  get  on  board, 
will  ye." 
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"  Benjamin  Brail,  I  expected  kind- 
lier things  at  your  hands,  Bertjie. 
How  can  I  go  on  board  of  the  old  Ga- 
zelle, seeing  it  haa  gone  six  bells, 
and  I'm  to  be  hove  overboard  at 
twelve  o'clock  ?" 

I  saw  there  was  nothing  else  for  it, 
so  I  whispered  little  Binnacle  to  strike 
eight  bells.  At  the  first  chime,  poor 
Donovan  pricked  up  his  ear ;  at  the 
second,  he  began  to  settle  himself  on 
deck  ;  and  before  the  last  struck,  he 
was  stretched  out  on  a  grating  with 
his  eyes  closed,  and  really  as  still  and 
motionless  as  if  he  had  been  actually 
dead.  I  j  umped  on  board,  muttered 
a  sentence  or  two,  from  recollection, 
from  the  funeral  service,  and  tipping 
the  wink,  we  hove  him  bodily,  stoop 
and  roop,  overboard,  where  he  sank 
for  a  couple  of  fathoms,  when  we 
hauled  him  up  again.  When  he  sank, 
he  was  much  excited,  and  flushed, 
and  feverish,  to  look  at ;  but  when 
he  was  now  got  into  the  boat,  he  was 
still  enough,  God  knows,  and  very 
blue  and  ghastly ;  his  features  were 
sharp  and  pinched,  and  he  could 
only  utter  a  low  moaning  noise, 
when  we  had  stretched  him  along 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  "  Mercy  !" 
said  I,  "  surely  my  experiment  has 
not  killed  him."  However,  my  best 
plan  now  was  to  get  back  to  the  fri- 
*gate  as  soon  as  might  be,  so  I  gave 
the  word  to  shove  off,  and  in  a  mi- 
nute we  were  all  on  the  Gazelle's 
quarterdeck,  poor  Donovan  being 
hoisted  up,  lashed  into  an  accommo- 
dation chair.  He  was  instantly  taken 
care  of,  and,  in  our  excellent  sur- 
geon's hands,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
he  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  service,  and  a  credit 
to  all  connected  with  him  for  many 
a  long  day  afterwards. 

The  first  thing  little  Binnacle  did 
was  to  explain  to  Sir  Oliver  that  poor 
Donovan  had  been  ill  for  three  days 
with  brain  fever,  having  bad  a  stroke 
of  the  sun ;  but  aware  of  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  taking  forcibly  the 
command  of  a  vessel  from  one's  su- 
perior officer,  he  was  allowed  to 
have  it  all  his  own  way  until  the 
Gazelle  hove  in  sight. 

"  Pray,  Mr  Binnacle,"  said  the 
Commodore,  "  have  you  brought 
me  the  letters  and  the  English 
newspapers?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Oliver;  here  they  are, 
sir." 
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"  Oh,  let  me  see." 

After  a  long  pause,  the  Commo- 
dore again  spoke. 

"  VYhy,  Mr  Binnacle,  I  have  no 
tidings  of  the  vessels  you  speak  of ; 
but  I  suppose  we  must  stand  in  for 
the  point  indicated,  and  take  our 
chance  of  falling  in  with  them.  But 
where  got  you  all  these  men  ?  Did 
the  Cerberus  man  you?" 

"  No,  sir,  she  did  not.  Ten  of 
the  men  were  landed  at  Cape  Coast, 
out  of  the  Tobin,  Liverpool  trader. 
They  are  no  great  things,  sir,  cer- 
tainly; they  had  been  mutinous,  eo 
the  merchantman  who  unshipped 
them  chose  to  make  the  run  home 
with  five  free  negroes  instead.  But  if 
they  be  bad,  there  is  not  much  of 
them,  for  they  are  the  smallest  men 
I  ever  saw." 

The  chap  who  spoke — little  Binna- 
cle, viz. — was  not  quite  a  giant.  He 
was  a  dapper  little  blue-jacket,  about 
five  feet  two.  His  boat's,  or  rather 
his  canoe's  crew,  were  all  very 
little  men,  but  still  evidently  full- 
grown,  and  not  boys.  Every  thing 
about  the  craft  he  bad  come  from 
was  diminutive,  except  her  late 
commander.  The  midshipman  was 
small — the  men  were  all  pigmies. 
The  vessel  herself  could  not  have 
carried  one  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  The  very  bandy-legged  cur 
that  yelped  and  scampered  along 
her  deck  was  a  small  cock-tailed 
affair,  that  a  large  Newfoundland 
cunis  might  easily  have  swallowed. 

After  little  Binnacle  had  made  hia 
report  to  Sir  Oliver,  he,  with  an 
arch  smile,  handed  me  the  following 
letter  open,  which  I  have  preserved 
to  this  hour  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
curious.  Many  a  time  have  I  since 
laughed  and  cried  over  this  produc- 
tion of  poor  Donovan's  heated  brain. 
"  My  Dear  Brail,  —  When  you 
receive  this,  I  shall  be  at  rest  far 
down  amongst  the  tangleweed  and 
coral  branches  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  green  sea,  another  sacrifice  to 
the  insatiable  demon  of  this  evil 
climate — another  melancholy  addi- 
tion to  the  long  list  of  braver  and 
better  men  who  have  gone  before 
me.  Heaven  knows,  and  I  know, 
and  lament  with  much  bitterness 
therefor,  that  I  am  ill  prepared  to 
die,  but  I  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty  for  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness. 
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"  It  is  now  a  week  since  I  was 
struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  noon- 
day, when  there  was  not  a  speck  of 
cloud  in  the  blue  sky,  that  glanced 
like  a  fiery  dart  right  down  from  the 
fierce  sun,  and  not  having  my  red 
woollen  nightcap  on,  that  l"  pur- 
chased three  years  ago  from  old 
Jabos  of  Belfast,  the  Jew  who  kept 
a  stall  near  the  quay,  it  pierced 
through  the  skull  just  in  the  centre 
of  the  bald  spot,  and  set  my  brain 
a-boiling  and  poppling  ever  since, 
making  a  noise  for  all  the  world  like 
a  buzzing  bee-hive ;  so  that  I  intend 
to  depart  this  life  at  three  bells  in 
the  middle  watch  this  very  night, 
wind  and  weather  permitting.  Alas, 
alas !  who  shall  tell  this  to  my  Sear 
old  mother,  Widow  Donovan,  who 
lives  at  No.  1050,  in  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin,  the  widest  thoroughfare  in 
Europe  ? — or  to  poor  Cathleen  O'- 
Haggarty?  You  know  Cathleen, 
Benjie ;  but  you  must  never  know 
that  she  has  a  glass  eye — Ah,  yes, 
poor  thing,  she  had  but  one  eye,  but 
that  was  a  beauty,  the  other  was  a 
quaker;*  but  then  she  had  five 
thousand  good  sterling  pounds,  all 
in  old  Peter  Macshane's  bank  at  the 
back  of  the  Exchange ;  and  so  her 
one  eye  was  a  blessing  to  me ;  for 
where  is  the  girl  with  two  eyes,  and 
five  thousand  pounds,  all  lodged  in 
Peter  Macshane's  bank  at  the  back 
of  the  Exchange,  who  would  have 
looked  at  Dennis  Donovan,  a  friend- 
less, penniless  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  son  of  Widow  Do- 
novan, who  lives  at  1050,  Sackville 
Street,  Dublin,  the  widest  thorough- 
fare in  Europe — Ah,  how  Cathleen 
will  pipe  her  real  eye — I  wonder  if 
she  will  weep  with  the  false  one — 
I  am  sure  my  story  might  bring 
tears  from  a  stone,  far  more  a  piece 
of  glass — Oh,  when  she  hears  I  am 
gone,  she  will  be  after  breaking  her 
tender  little  heart— Oh,  murder  for 
the  notion  of  it — that's  the  thought 
that  I  can't  bear— that  is  the  blow 
that  kills  Ned  I  The  last  words  of 
Dennis  Donovan,  who  has  nothing 
on  earth  to  brag  of  beside  a  mighty 
pretty  person,  and  a  brave  soul — 
that's  a  good  one.  Adieu,  adieu. 
God  bless  the  King  and  the  Royal 
Family  entirely.  DENNIS  DONOVAN, 
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Lieutenant,  R,  N.,  and  son  of  Wi- 
dow Donovan,  who  lives  at  1050, 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  the  widest 
thoroughfare  in  Europe." 

To  return. 

"  And  pray,"  said  the  Commo- 
dore, "  what  captures  may  you  have 
made  in  this  redoubtable  man-of- 
war  of  yours — in  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's felucca,  Midge?" 

"  Why,  none,  sir,"  said  wee  Mid- 
dy, blushing;  "  but  I  hope  you  will 
soon  put  us  in  the  way  of  having  a 
brush,  sir." 

"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see," 
said  the  good-hearted  old  sailor; 
"  but  come  and  take  a  glass  of  wine, 
Mr  Binnacle,  and  after  you  have  told 
Mr  Brail  all  about  the  Midge,  what 
she  has,  and  wants,  &c-,  get  on 
board  again,  and  keep  near  us  for 
the  evening. — I  say,  Mr  Steelpen," 
to  his  clerk,  who  was  lounging  about, 
"  come  to  the  cabin,  now,  will  you, 
and  draw  out  Mr  Brail's  instruc- 
tions, as  Mr  Garboard  is  still  con- 
fined to  his  cot." 

This  was  the  second  lieutenant, 
who  had  been  ill  for  a  week  with 
fever. 

I  heard  the  order  given,  and 
instantly  set  about  getting  my  kit 
arranged  for  my  departure,  although 
I  did  think  it  would  have  been  more 
pleasing  in  my  excellent  captain,  had 
he  appeared  to  have  consulted  me  a 
little  on  the  subject ;  but  to  hear 
was  to  obey,  and  I  was  quite  ready 
to  move  by  the  time  I  was  sent  for 
to  receive  my  orders,  when  I  adjourn- 
ed to  the  cabin.  Sir  Oliver,  had 
dined,  and  was  sitting  at  his  wine. 
The  affair,  in  fact,  went  on  very 
much  as  usual ;  and  so  soon  as  the 
steward  and  his  boy  had  left  us  to 
ourselves,  the  knight  rang  the  bell, 
the  cord  of  which,  ending  in  a  hand- 
some brass  handle,  hung  within  a 
foot  of  his  head. 

"  Potter,  send  the  first  lieute- 
nant here." 

Sprawl  was  in  immediate  attend- 
ance. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr  Sprawl ;  sit 
down,  and  take  wine." — After  a 
pause — "  Do  you  think,  if  the  breeze 
holds,  that  we  shall  make  the  land 
again  before  morning,  Mr  Sprawl  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  for  we  have  run  sixty 
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miles  off  since  morning,  and  there  is 
no  appearance  of  any  wind  at  pre- 
vent ;  but  we  should  be  able,  not- 
withstanding, to  beat  up  to  it  by 
noon  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well.  Pray,  Mr  Brail,  how 
many  men,  counting  the  strangers, 
are  there  on  board  ?  " 

"  Thirty-three,  sir,  all  told." 

*'  And  the  gun  she  carries?" 

w  A  long  twelve,  sir,  with  a  six- 
inch  howitzer  affair  fitted  forward, 
for  throwing  grape." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  stow 
ten  men  more,  comfortably  ?  " 

I  had  been  on  board  of  my  new 
command  before  I  came  down,  and 
had  made  such  passing  observations 
as  the  time  permitted. 

"  Why,  I  daresay,  for  a  few  days 
we  might,  sir." 

"  Then  send  your  purser,  or  who- 
ever may  be  acting  for  him,  aboard 
this  evening." 

I  made  my  bow,  whipped  off 
my  glass,  and  went  on  deck  to  be  off. 
It  was  getting  dark  fast — the  wind 
had  risen  suddenly — the  frigate  had 
been  carrying  top-gallant  sails  up  to 
the  time  I  had  gone  below,  but  they 
were  now  handed,  and  the  watch 
were  in  the  act  of  taking  a  reef  in 
the  topsails,  when  I  came  on  deck. 

"Whereabouts  is  the  felucca?" 
said  I  to  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
the  old  gunner,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr  Garboard,  the  second  lieute- 
nant, who,  as  already  stated,  was 
sick  and  in  his  cot,  had  charge  of  the 
deck. 

"  Close  to,  sir,"  was  the  reply ; 
but  presently  he  continued,  loukiug 
over  the  side,  "  Deuce  take  me,  sir, 
if  I  can  see  her  just  at  this  pre- 
sent " 

"  You  don't  ? "  said  I.  "  I  say, 
quartermaster,  do  you  see  the  small 
craft  down  to  leeward  there  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  sees  nothing  of  her; 
but  ehe  can't  be  far  away,  sir,  as 
she  was  close  to,  within  this  last  half 
hour." 

By  this  time  the  night  had  fallen 
with  a  heavy  dew  and  a  thick  haze. 
Presently  we  saw  a  small  spark  down 
to  leeward. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  man  again,  "  there 
she  is,  sir ;  she  is  in  chase  of  some- 
thing, sir." 

"  VVhat  can  they  mean  ?"  said  I. 
"  They  know  they  cannot  follow  out 


their  chase  when  I  am  on  board 
here." 

The  riddle  was  soon  read.  Little 
Binnacle  had  returned  on  board,  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  he  was  determined 
to  have  some  fun,  in  the  interregnum 
between  the  unshipping  of  poor  Do- 
novan and  my  appointment. 

"  Why,  what  is  that  abeam  of 
us?"  said  Mr  Sprawl,  who  had  now 
come  on  deck. — "  Hand  me  up  the 
night-glass,  Jeremy." 

He  worked  away  with  it  for  some 
time.  At  length  I  spoke. 

"  Why,  Sprawl,  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  fire  a  gun,  and  shew  a 
light  at  the  mizen  peak,  as  the  fe- 
lucca must  be  hereabouts  ?  " 

"  True  enough,  Brail,  she  cannot 

be   far    off,  but "  Here   we 

saw  another  flash,  and  this  time  we 
heard  the  report  of  the  cannon — 
"  There,"  continued  the  lieutenant — 
"  there  she  is,  sure  enough  ;  but  how 
the  devil  can  you  expect  her  to  come 
up  to  us,  seeing  she  is  cut  off  by  that 
large  craft  there?"  And  he  pointed 
a-beam  of  us,  where,  following  the 
direction  indicated,  I  soon  saw  a 
large  vessel,  standing  on  under  easy 
sail  on  the  same  tack. 

"  Quartermaster,"  exclaimed  the 
lieutenant,  "keep  her  away,  and  edge 
down  towards  that  chap,  will  yef"' 

The  Commodore  was  now  on 
deck. 

"  I  was  on  the  point  of  reporting 
to  you,  sir,  that  the  felucca  was  a 
good  way  off  to  leeward,  apparently 
cut  off  by  a  strange  sail,  that  is  scul- 
ling along  right  between  us,"  said 
David  Doublepipe. 

"  Whereabouts,"  said  the  captain, 
"whereabouts  is  this  strange  sail? 
And  why  the  deuce  did  the  felucca 
not  fire  a  gun  ?  " 

"  She  did,  sir,"  answered  the 
lieutenant,  "  but  I  could  not  divine 
what  she  would  be  at,  as  she  did  not 
make  the  night  signal." 

"  True  enough,"  said  I — "  I  dare- 
say all  the  signals  and  instructions 
and  every  thing  else  are  locked  up  on 
board, -sir.  May  I  therefore  request 
the  favour  of  your  standing  down  to 
her,  or  I  don't  see  how  we  shall  ma- 
nage at  all." 

The  weather  now  cleared,  and  the 
fog  rose,  or  blew  past.  Another  flash 
down  to  leeward,  in  the  direction  of 
the  felucca,  and  presently  she  burned 
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a  blue  light,  which  cast  a  lurid  wake 
on  the  rolling  waters,  cresting  the 
sparkling  waves  with  a  wavering  line 
of  unearthly  light.  It  lit  up  the  little 
vessel  and  her  white  sail,  and  the 
whole  horizon  in  her  neighbourhood, 
with  a  blue  ghostly  glare,  across 
which,  as  a  bright  background,  we 
suddenly  saw  the  tall  spars,  and  dark 
sails,  and  opaque  hull  of  a  large  po- 
lacre  brig  intervene,  as  she  gra- 
dually slid  along,  rising  and  falling 
majestically  on  the  midnight  sea, 
between  us  and  the  tender. 

"  Ah  ha  1"  said  the  Commodore. 
"  Why,  Master  Brail,  your  retreat 
is  cut  off,  and  all  the  honour  and 
glory  will  be  gathered  by  the  Mid- 
ges without  you,  for  there  the  brig 
is  bearing  up — there,  she  has  made 
us  out,  and  if  the  little  fellows  don't 
get  out  of  his  way,  she  will  run  them 
down." 

The  black  bank  in  the  east  now 
broke  away,  and  the  newly  risen 
moon  shone  out  bright  and  sudden, 
and  we  distinctly  saw  the  polacre 
crowding  all  sail  from  us,  with  the 
gallant  little  Midge  to  leeward  of 
him  about  half  a  mile,  under  easy 
sail,  apparently  waiting  for  him,  and 
standing  directly  across  the  bows 
of  his  large  antagonist,  into  which 
he  once  more  fired  his  long  gun ;  and 
as  he  stood  across  his  bows,  he  hove 
a  capful  of  grape  into  him  from  his 
howitzer.  The  chase  up  to  this  time 
had  not  fired  a  shot,  but  continued 
to  crowd  all  sail,  with  the  little  fel- 
low sticking  in  his  skirts  like  a  bur. 
The  night  began  to  lower  again  ; 
the  wind  fell  from  a  fine  working 
breeze  to  nearly  calm,  and  Boon  the 
rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents. 
At  length  it  became  stark  calm,  and 
as  dark  as  the  shrouded  moon  would 
let  it.  But  every  now  and  then  we 
could  see  a  tiny  flash  in  the  south- 
east, which  for  a  moment  lit  up  the 
outline  of  the  large  dark  lateen  sail 
of  the  felucca,  which,  with  the 
sweeps  and  figures  of  the  men  that 
pulled  them,  appeared  as  black  as 
ebony,  from  being  between  us  and 
the  flash  of  the  forwardmost  gun, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  glanced 
brightly  against  the  stern,  and  spark- 
led in  the  windows,  and  lighted  up 
the  snow-white  sails  of  the  brig,  in 
pursuit  of  which  the  felucca  had 
again  bore  up,  while  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  rose  up  and  surrounded  both 
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vessels,  like  a  luminous  cloud,  or  a 
bright  halo.  Presently  the  pepper- 
ing of  musketry  commenced  from  the 
Midge,  which  shewed  she  was  over- 
hauling the  strange  sail,  and  it  was 
at  length  returned  from  the  chase, 
who  now  began  to  fire  for  the  first 
time  from  his  stern  chasers.  This 
was  brilliantly  replied  to  by  the  fe- 
lucca, when  all  at  once  the  dark  la- 
teen sail  came  down  between  us  and 
the  bright  flashes  by  the  run  ;  the 
fire  from  the  felucca  ceased,  the 
breeze  sprung  up  again,  and  all  was 
dark.  We  stood  on  for  ten  minutes, 
when  we  saw  a  light  right  ahead, 
and  before  we  could  shorten  sail, 
were  alongside  of  the  felucca — the 
little  vessel,  now  a  confused  heap  of 
black  wreck,  appearing  to  slide  past 
us  like  an  object  seen  from  a  car- 
riage window  when  travelling  rapid- 
ly, although  it  was  the  frigate  that 
was  in  motion,  while  she  lay  like  a 
log  on  the  water.  Presently  the 
wee  midshipman  —  little  Binnacle, 
who  had  returned  on  board  of  her, 
as  ordered,  early  in  the  evening — 
bailed. 

"  He  is  too  big  for  us,  sir;  he 
has  shot  away  our  main-haulyards, 
and  hurt  three  of  our  men." 

"  Heave  the  ship  to,"  said  the 
Commodore;  "and,  Mr  Brail,  go 
on  board  with  a  boat's  crew,  take 
the  carpenter  with  you,  and  see  what 
is  wrong.  Keep  close  by  us  till 
morning;  or  here, — take  him  in  tow, 
Mr  Sprawl," — to  the  first  lieutenant, 
— "  take  him  in  tow." 

I  went  on  board  my  forlorn 
command,  and  found  the  little  ves- 
sel a  good  deal  cut  up,  in  hull,  sails, 
and  rigging,  and  three  Midges 
wounded,  but  none  of  them  serious- 
ly. They  were  sent  on  board  the 
frigate,  and  next  morning,  when  the 
day  broke,  all  that  we  could  see  of 
the  polacre  was  a  small  white  speck 
of  her  royal  like  the  wing  of  a  sea- 
bird  on  our  leebow,  presently  she 
vanished  altogether. 

The  breeze  continued  to  freshen, 
and  we  carried  on ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon made  the  land,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  we  had  been  blocka- 
ding, and  after  having  run  in  as  close 
as  we  thought  safe,  we  hove  to  for 
the  night,  determined  to  finish  the 
adventure  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  day  broke  we  were 
close  in  with  the  mouth  of  the  es- 
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tuary.  but  w&  could  see  nothing  of 
the  polacre,  and  as  the  climate  was 
none  of  the  wholesomest,  we  were 
making  up  our  minds  to  be  off  again 
before  the  night  fell,  when  a  canoe 
was  seen  coming  down  the  muddy 
flow  of  the  river,  which,  even  a  mile 
or  more  at  sea,  preserved  its  thick 
brown  chocolate  col  our,  with  asquare 
blanket  for  a  sail,  and  manned  by 
half  a  dozen  naked  negroes.  She 
approached,  and  a  rope  was  hove  to 
her,  when  she  sheered  alongside,  and 
the  steersman  came  on  board.  He  was 
a  wild  uncultivated  savage,and  appa- 
rently did  not  understand  a  word  of 
English,  Spanish,  or  French,  but  by 
signs  we  enquired  of  him  if  he  had 
seen  any  thing  of  the  brig  we  were 
pursuing  ?  He  indicated,  after  his 
manner,  that  a  big  canoe  had  run  up 
the  river  with  that  morning's  tide,  and 
was  now  at  anchor  above  the  reach 
in  sight.  However,  his  only  object 
appeared  to  be  to  sell  his  yams  and 
fruit  with  which  his  boat  was  load- 
ed. And  after  he  had  done  so,  and 
we  had  gotten  all  the  information 
we  could  out  of  him,  he  shoved  off, 
and  we  prepared  to  ascend  the  river 
in  the  felucca,  reinforced  by  ten 
supernumeraries  from  the  frigate, 
and  accompanied  by  three  of  her 
boats,  manned  with  thirty  men  and 
fourteen  marines,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr  Sprawl,  in  order  to  over- 
haul our  friend  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

We  stood  in,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached I  went  aloft  on  the  little 
stump  of  a  mast  to  look  about  me. 
The  leaden-coloured  sea  generally 
becomes  several  shades  lighter  as 
you  approach  the  shore,  unless  the 
latter  be  regularly  up  and  down,  and 
deep  close  to.  In  the  present  in- 
htance  it  gradually  shoaled,  but  the 
deep  blue  water,  instead  of  becom- 
ing lighter  and  greener,  and  bright- 
ening in  its  approach  to  the  land, 
became  gradually  of  a  chocolate  co- 
lour, as  the  turbid  flow  of  the  river 
feathered  out  like  a  fan,  all  round 
the  mouth  of  it,  as  we  approached. 

As  the  tide  made,  however,  the  co- 
lour changed,  and  by  the  time  it  was 
high  water,  the  bar  was  indicated  by 
a  semicircle  of  whitish  light  green 
water,  where  the  long  swell  of  the 
sea  gradually  shortened,  until  it  end- 
ed in  small  tumbling  waves  that  pop. 


pled  about  and  frothed  as  if  the  ebul- 
litions had  been  hove  up  and  set  in 
motion  by  some  subterraneous  fire. 
But,  at  this  period  of  the  tide,  the 
water  did  not  break  on  any  part  of 
the  crescent  shaped  ledge  of  sand. 

In  the  very  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel there  were  three  narrow  streaks 
of  blue  water.  We  chose  the  inner- 
most ;  and  while  the  frigate  hove  to 
in  the  offing,  we  dashed  over  with  a 
fine  breeze,  that  from  a  sort  of  eddy 
round  the  point  to  windward,  was 
nearly  a  fair  wind  up  the  river.  For 
a  minute  I  thought  we  were  in  some 
peril  when  passing  the  boiling  water 
on  the  bar,  but  presently  we  wer« 
gliding  along  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  noble  river. 

On  rounding  the  first  point,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream  lay 
our  friend  of  the  preceding  night, 
moored  stem  and  stern,  with  board- 
ing nettings  up,  and  Spanish  colours 
flying  at  the  mizen-peak ;  but  we 
could  see  no  one  on  board.  Sprawl 
therefore  called  a  halt,  and  made  the 
men  lie  on  their  oars,  as  some  savage 
pranks  had  lately  been  played  by 
slavers  in  these  rivers,  such  as  lay- 
ing trains  to  their  magazines  when 
they  found  capture  inevitable,  and 
various  other  pleasant  little  sur- 
prises, one  of  which  generally  served 
a  man  for  a  lifetime.  So  being  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  all  chance  of  a 
hoist  of  this  kind,  we  dropped  an- 
chor in  the  felucca,  and  got  the 
boats  alongside,  all  to  the  cutter, 
which  was  sent  to  pull  round  the 
polacre  and  reconnoitre.  On  the  of- 
ficer returning,  he  said  he  had  seen 
nothing.  I  therefore  determined  to 
remain  quiet  for  some  time  longer, 
to  give  any  trick  of  the  nature  glan- 
ced at  time  to  develope  itself.  We 
lay  for  two  hours  under  the  most  in- 
tense heat  I  ever  remember ;  the  sun 
was  absolutely  broiling  us  alive,  for 
there  was  not  the  least  breath  of  air, 
and  the  surface  of  the  sluggish  river 
was  one  polished  sheet  of  silver 
— the  low  swampy  banks  being  co- 
vered with  mangrove  bushes  and 
dwarf  palms,  preventing  any  breeze 
there  might  be  from  finding  its  way 
to  us. 

"  Now,"  said  Lieutenant  Sprawl, 
"  this  is  really  very  unentertain- 
ing.  I  say,  Benjie,  my  dear,  I  think  I 
had  better  pull  under  the  stern  of 
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the  polacre  to  reconnoitre  a  bit.  I 
will  take  care  that  I  do  not  go  too 
near." 

"  I  see  no  objections  to  it,"  said 
I,  "none  in  the  world;  but  mind  your 
hand,  my  hearty — don't  go  too  far,  as 
they  are  slippery  chaps  these  same 
slaving  gentry— that  I  can  tell  you." 

The  boat  shoved  off — I  was  eat- 
ing my  hasty  dinner  on  deck  at  the 
moment — and  proceeded  without  let 
or  hinderance  until  she  arrived  with- 
in pistol-shot  of  the  polacre,  when 
from  amongst  the  green  bushes  on 
the  river  bank,  about  musket-shot 
from  them,  a  burst  of  white  smoke 
flew  up,  and  half-a-dozen  round 
shot  hopped  along  the  calm  surface 
of  the  sluggish  river.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  shrieks  of  the  cutter's^rew 
gave  notice  that  they  had  told  in  a 
fearful  manner.  We  looked  out  a- 
head.  The  wreck  of  the  boat,  with 
eight  of  her  crew,  including  the 
lieutenant,  holding  on  by  it,  came 
floating  down  to  us ;  the  boat  had 
been  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  fire 
of  the  masked  battery  that  had  so 
unexpectedly  opened  on  us,  but  the 
poor  fellows  were  promptly  picked 
up;  only  we  could  not  help  observing 
the  body  of  one  unfortunate  fellow 
who  had  been  killed/floating  past  us 
with  his  chest  up  and  his  head  down. 
Old  Davie  Doublepipe  scrambled 
on  board,  in  nowise  greatly  put  out 
by  his  rough  reception. 

"  Why  now,"  said  he,  "  a  surprise 
of  this  kind  is  extremely  inconveni- 
ent." 

"  But  where  the  deuce  came  the 
shot  from  ?",  said  I. 

"  The  devil  only  knows,"  quoth 
he;  "  every  thing  seemed  as  quiet  as 
could  be,  when  all  at  once — crash — 
the  shot  took  us  right  amidships, 
and  the  next  moment  we  were  all 
floundering  in  the  water,  like  so 
many  pigs" overboard." 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  your 
humble  servant;  "  I  say,  Master  Mar- 
line," to  the  senior  midshipman  of 
the  frigate,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  other  boats,  "  we  can't  lie  here 
to  be  murdered,  so  strike  out  for 
the  polacre,  and  if  any  annoyance  is 
offered  from  the  shore,  I  will  weigh 
and  give  our  concealed  friends  a 
dose  of  grape." 

The  boat  shoved  off,  and  pulled 
towards  the  enemy.  All  was  quiet 
until  she  reached  within  ten  yarda 
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of  her  stern,  when  a  blaze  of  six 
pieces  of  cannon  at  the  fewest,  once 
more  took  place,  and  eddies  of 
smoke  gushed  from  the  green  bushes. 
The  boat  instantly  took  the  hint,  put 
about,  and  returned  to  us.  Her  stern 
had  been  nearly  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  she  was  leaking  so  much,  that 
by  the  time  she  was  alongside,  she 
was  full  of  water,  and  the  men  had 
only  time  to  get  out,  when  she  sank 
to  the  gunnel. 

•  "  By  the  powers,"  said  I,  "  but 
there  is  mighty  little  fun  in  all  this. 
What  see  you,  my  man  ?" — to  one  of 
the  people  who  had  scrambled  up 
along  the  long  yard  to  reconnoitre 
from  whence  the  shots  had  proceed- 
ed ;  but  he  could  give  me  no  infor- 
mation. The  instant  the  smoke  had 
rolled  away  down  the  dull  river  in 
blue  wreaths,  growing  more  and 
more  gauzelike  and  transparent,  as 
they  passed  us,  all  was  quiet,  and 
green,  and  noiseless  on  the  bank  as 
before,  while  the  sun  continued  to 
shine  down  on  us  with  the  same 
sickening  intensity,  heating  the  thick 
sickly  air,  until  it  was  almost  unfit 
for  breathing. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  said 
I—"  we  must  dislodge  those  fellows 
or  be  off,  that  is  clear." 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  continued,  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  discomfited 
first  lieutenant,  who  was  shaking 
his  feathers  and  drying  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  "  that  there  is 
water  for  us  to  sheer  alongside 
where  these  scoundrels  are  enscon- 
sed  ?" 

"  I  think  there  must  be,"  said  he, 
"  but  we  had  better  remain  quiet 
where  we  are  until  night,  if  they 
will  let  us,  so  that  we  may  be  off  with 
the  ebb  if  need  be." 

The  advice  was  good  and  discreet. 
So  old  Bloody  Politeful  and  I  set 
to  clean  ourselves,  and  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  our  scanty 
means  permitted,  while  the  men  did 
the  same.  It  was  now  near  five  P.  M. 
when  the  tide  began  to  flow  again — 
and  as  there  were  two  good  hours 
daylight  still,  we  determined  to 
prove  our  friends  a  little  further, 
rather  than  lie  inactive  any  longer — 
the  same  restless  feeling  had  spread 
to  the  men. 

"  The  tide  is  on  the  turn  now,  sir," 
said  the  old  quartermaster. 

"  Then   all  hands  up  anchor— 
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weigh,  and  sweep  in  close  to  that 
dwarf  palm  there. 

The    smoke   had   come  from  a 
spot  close  under  its  shade. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  the  men. 

The  anchor  was  catted — the 
sweeps  were  manned— the  guns 
were  loaded  with  grape — the  ma- 
rines stood  to  their  arms,  and  in 
t\vo  minutes  we  were  once  more 
at  anchor,  with  the  two  boats  in 
tow,  within  half-pistol  shot  of  the 
bank.  All  remained  as  still  and 
quiet  as  before.  Not  a  breath  stirred 
the  leaves  of  the  mangrove  bushes, 
or  of  the  dwarf  palms  that  grew 
close  to  the  river  brink.  I  was  sure 
we  were  directly  opposite  the  spot 
from  whence  the  shots  were  fired. 
Whenever  we  were  fairly  settled  in 
our  position,  we  let  drive  both  guns. 
The  grape  pattered  in  the  water,  and 
rattled  amongst  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  but  all  continued  still  as 
death  on  shore.  We  loaded  and  fired 
again,  but  as  we  had  only  one  boat 
untouched,  Mr  Sprawl  and  I  de- 
termined, instead  of  attempting  a 
landing,  in  order  to  cope  with  ene- 
mies whom  we  could  not  see,  to 
weigh  and  sweep  towards  the  brig, 
with  the  intention,  if  opportunity 
offered,  of  boarding  her.  But  the 
moment  we  turned  our  stern  to  the 
shore,  and  began  to  pull  in  that  direc- 
tion— bang — several  cannon  were  a- 
gain  fired  at  us,  but  in  this  instance 
they  were  loaded  with  round  and 
grape,  and  two  of  the  shot  told,  but 
fortunately  only  one  of  the  people 
was  hurt,  and  that  not  seriously. 

"  Pull,  men,  like  fury;  give  way, 
and  clap  the  hull  of  the  brig  between 
you  and  our  honest  friends  there." 
Crack, — another  rally  from  the 
masked  battery,  and  one  poor  fellow 
was  this  time  knocked  over,  never 
to  rise  again  ;  in  another  minute,  we 
had  swept  round  the  stern  of  the 
polacre,  and  were  alongside.  I  laid 
hold  of  the  manrope — "  Now,  men, 
there  can  be  no  tricks  here,  or  they 
would  have  shown  themselves  be- 
fore now,  so,  follow  me."  The  fore- 
most manrope  gave  in  my  grasp, 
and  a  gun  exploded  on  board.  I  fell 
back  on  the  deck  of  the  felucca. 
"  Cast  off  your  fastenings,  and  sheer 
off,  my  lads,  or  we  may  get  a  hoist 
we  don't  dream  of." 

At    this   instant   the   battery  on 
began  once  more  to  play,  not 
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in  broadsides,  but  by  single  guns,  as 
fast  as  they  could  pepper,  some  of 
the  shot  coming  through  and  through 
both  sides  of  the  polacre.  We  im- 
mediately hauled  off  for  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  but  presently 
took  the  ground  on  a  bank,  where 
the  current,  setting  strong  down, 
soon  jammed  us  hard  and  fast 
We  were  about  two  cables'  length 
from  the  brig  at  this  time,  and  the 
sun  was  now  near  setting.  The  fi- 
ring continued,  the  Bashes  became 
brighter,  the  smoke  itself  began,  as 
the  sky  darkened,  to  grow  luminous, 
and  presently  the  polacre  appeared 
to  be  sinking.  "  She  is  settling  fast 
down  forward,"  said  I;  "by  the 
powers, she  issinking.sure  enough, — 
there — there  she  goes ;  what  a  list 
to  port  she  is  getting ! "  Presently 
she  fell  over  on  her  beam-ends  on 
the  mud,  with  every  thing  under 
water  but  about  ten  feet  of  the 
quarter  bulwark,  and  the  masts  and 
rigging,  which  the  setting  sun  was 
now  gilding;  while  the  long  ahadows 
of  the  bushes  and  dwarf  palms  on 
the  western  bank  gradually  crept 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
unwholesome  stream,  chasing  the 
blood-red  gleam  of  the  sinking  sun 
first  from  the  water,  and  then  from 
the  river  brink,  where  it  lingered 
for  a  moment,  and  then  gradually 
rose  until  it  rested  on  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees  on  the  low 
bank  opposite,  from  which  it  speed- 
ily disappeared,  and  the  only  objects 
that  vouched  for  his  being  still  above 
the  horizon,  were  the  wand-like  tops 
of  the  tall  masts,  that  shone  like 
burnished  brass  rods  for  a  brief 
moment,  and  then  blackened  under 
the  fast  falling  darkness,  which  ra- 
pidly shrouded  the  whule  face  of 
the  dull  fiat  melancholy  margin  of 
the  dark  rolling  stream;  while  creep- 
ing churchyard-looking  vapours,  as 
if  the  pestilence  no  longer  walked 
in  darkness,  but  had  become  palpa- 
ble to  the  senses  both  of  sight,  smell, 
and  feel  ing,  presently  shrouded  every 
object  on  the  shores  from  our  view, 
like  a  London  fog;  while  myriads  of 
musquittoes  attacked  us  in  every  way, 
and  several  white  cranes  flitted  past 
and  around  us,  like  ghosts,  sailing 
slowly  on  their  wide-spread  wings, 
and  the  chirping  and  croaking  of 
numberless  insects  and  reptiles  came 
off  strong  from  the  banks,  borne  on 
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the  stagnant  putrid  exhalation  that 
was  like  to  poison  us ;  and  the  rush- 
ing of  the  river,  that  in  the  daytime 
we  could  not  hear,  sounded  loud  and 
hoarse,  and  rippled,  lip,  lipping 
against  the  stem  as  we  lay  aground, 
and  then  circled  away  in  dark  frothy 
eddies  in  our  wake. 

We  lay  still  for  several  hours 
without  seeing  any  light,  or  hear- 
ing any  noises  on  shore  that  indi- 
cated the  vicinity  of  our  danger- 
ous neighbours.  Once  tempted  by 
the  apparent  quietude,  the  boat 
shoved  off  a  stroke  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  the  polacre,  with  the 
intention  of  setting  fire  to  her,  if  pos- 
sible;  but  when  within  pistol-shot  of 
their  object,  a  loud  voice  from  the 
shore  sang  out  in  a  threatening. tone 
— "Cuidado"*  when  the  officer  wise- 
ly pulled  round,  and  returned  to  us. 

We  could  hear  the  frigate  in  the 
ofting  through^the  livelong  night,  fi- 
ring signal  guns  every  ten  minutes, 
which  we  durst  not  answer,  without 
the  certainty  of  being  speedily  blown 
to  pieces  by  our  invisible  antagon- 
ists. About  ten  o'clock,  I  went 
in  one  of  the  boats  with  muffled 
oars,  and  made  directly  for  the  bank 
opposite  where  we  had  been  fired  at, 
which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  I  found 
to  be  free  of  mangroves,  and  to  con- 
sist of  a  black  overhanging  scaur,  that 
had  been  scarped  out  by  the  rush  of 
the  stream,  reflected  across  from  the 
jutting  point  on  the  side  where  the 
slavers  had  intrenched  themselves. 
All  continued  still,  and  here  we 
skulked  for  a  full  hour,  when  we 
stole  out,  and  pulled  gently  towards 
the  wreck,  which,  either  from  a  fresh 
in  the  river,  or  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
was  now  entirely  under  water.  But 
we  had  not  advanced  above  fifty 
yards  towards  our  object,  when  the 
same  unearthly  "  beware"  swung 
across  the  black  rushing  of  the  stream, 
and  was  again  reflected  in  a  small 
echo  from  the  opposite  side,  as  if 
a  water  fiend  had  been  answered 
by  a  spirit  of  the  air.  We  got  back 
to  the  felucca,  and  now  made  up  our 
minds  to  while  away  the  time  until 
the  day  broke,  in  the  best  way  we 
could.  All  hands  were  now  set  to 
cooper  the  damaged  boat,  of  which 
we  contrived  to  make  a  very  tole- 
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rable  job,  so  that  she  leaked  very 
little. 

The  lieutenant  in  command  and 
I  now  went  below,  and  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  three  midship- 
men who  were  detached  on  the 
same  service  with  us.  We  had  some 
grog  and  a  piece  of  rancid  mess  beef, 
and  as  turning  in  was  out  of  the 
question,  we  lay  down  on  the  deck 
and  on  the  lockers,  and  by  the  help 
of  boat  cloaks  and  blankets,jtve  were 
endeavouring  to  make  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  we  could,  when  the 
sound  of  a  cannon-shot  was  once 
more  heard. 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce,"  said  I, 
"  we  are  making  no  movement—- 
what can  the  fellows  mean  ?" 

There  was  'no  saying; — they 
might,  from  the  success  they  had  met 
with  in  neutralizing  the  attempts  of 
the  boats  to  disturb  or  destroy  the 
wreck,  have  overvalued  the  strength 
of  their  own  position,  for  this  shot 
had  been  aimed  at  us ;  and  as  we  had 
now  plenty  of  water,  we  instantly 
weighed,  and  dropped  down  the 
river  out  of  range.  All  nowr  remain- 
ed quiet  until  the  day  dawned,  and 
streaks  of  dull  grey  cold  light  ap- 
peared in  the  eastern  horizon.  There 
was  not  a  single  warm  tint  in  the 
sky,  although  we  were  in  a  regular 
vapour-bath  of  pestilential  effluvia, 
and  were  any  thing  but  cold.  An 
hour  before  daylight  the  fog  sank 
down  on  us  even  thicker  than  before, 
so  that  every  thing  was  hid  from  our 
viewbeyond  ten'paces'  distance ;  but 
as  it  drew  nearer  sutirise,  this  watery 
canopy  rose,  and  gradually  evapo- 
rated in  a  dropping  mist,  until  the 
gorgeous  east  once  more  reassumed 
its  supremacy,  and  the  stars  spark- 
led, and  the  reddening  firmament  gave 
token  that  day  was  at  hand.  The 
sun  rose — 

"  Midge,  ahoy,"  sang  out  a  voice 
from  the  bow  of  a  boat,  that  had  on 
the  instant  stuck  its  snout  round  the 
point  below  us.  Before  we  could 
answer,  the  yawl,  full  of  enquiring 
messmates,  was  alongside. 

"  Hillo,  Master  Sprawl  —  hillo, 
Master  Brail,  what  sort  of  an  after- 
noon have  you  spent  ? — Slept  sound, 
eh? — But  why  the  devil  did  you 
keep  blazing  away  and  wasting  his 
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Majesty's  powder  in  minute  guns  in 
this  way  r"' 

"  What  were  you  after  the  whole 
night  through,  eh  '.-"  sung  out  old 
Pumpbolt,  the  master  of  the  Gazelle. 

•'  Come  on  board,  my  lad,"  said 
I — "  come  on  board,  will  ye,  aud  you 
shall  hear  the  whole  story." 

They  came  on,  board,  and  after 
lengthier  explanation  than  the  reader 
would  willingly  listen  to,  it  was  de- 
termined, reinforced  as  we  now 
were,  tha\  if  we  could  make  out  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fort  that  had  so 
annoyed  us,  we  should  make  a  dash 
at  it,  even  were  we  to  have  broken 
heads  in  prospect.  As  to  attacking 
the  battery  in  front,  where  there  was 
no  standing  ground,  it  was  utterly 
out  of  the  question ;  so,  as  the  tide 
was  now  low  ebb,  and  the  slaver 
nearly  high  and  dry  on  the  bank, . 
although,  in  the  hole  we  had  dropped 
into,  the  felucca  was  floating  quietly 
out  of  cannon-shot,  we  left  her  in 
charge  of  ten  hands,  and  crowding 
the  other  boats,  we  gradually  drop- 
ped down  with  the  current  along 
shore,  three  in  all,  the  damaged 
boat  having  been  repaired,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  with  no  fewer 
than  six-and-forty  seamen  and  twen- 
ty marines,  keeping  a  bright  look- 
out for  the  smallest  opening  in 
the  mangroves  that  could  afford  an 
entrance.  At  length  we  did  arrive 
at  such  an  opening ;  it  was  a  narrow 
creek  about  thirty  feet  broad,  over- 
hung with  the  everlasting  man- 
grove, which  formed  an  arch  over- 
head by  the  weaving  of  the  thickly 
leaved  branches  together,  forming  a 
shade  utterly  impervious  to  the  sun's 
rays.  I  was  in  the  sterumost  boat ; 
the  next  to  me  was  commanded  by 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  frigate,  old 
Davie  Doublepipe,  and  as  we  sculled 
along  in  the  clear  creek,  for  here  it 
was  translucent  as  a  mountain  lake, 
whatever  the  water  might  be  in  the 
river,  our  boats  came  close  together. 
Sprawl,  whose  experience  of  the 
coast,  aud,  in  truth,  of  expeditions  of 
this  kind,  greatly  surpassed  my  own, 
immediately  asked  me  to  shift  from 
aft  where  I  sat,  forward  to  the  stem 
of  the  boat.  The  men  continued  to 
pole  along,  as  there  was  no  room  for 
them  to  ply  their  oars. 

"  I  say,  Master  Brail,"  quoth  he 
— (as  he  sat  in  the  stern-sheets  and 
I  was  etowed  away  in  the  bow  of  my 
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own  boat,  we  could  communicate 
without  being  overheard) —  "  why, 
supposing  we  do  carry  his  position 
— i  in  liuiio,  what  advanlageth  it  us  ? 
The  slaves,  which,  when  the  Midge 
first  saw  him,  aud  chased  him,  were 
on  board,  are  once  more  back  into 
cover,  and  have  all  been  landed ;  so  if 
we  could  even  weigh  the  polacre 
and  carry  her  to  Cape  Coast,  I  very 
much  fear  we  should  be  unable  to 
condemn  her." 

"  But  the  honour  and  glory  ?" 
quoth  I. 

"  Both  be— ahem,"  quoth  he;  "  but 
if  you  think  it  an  object  to  have  a 
brush,  why,  come  along,  it  is  all  the 
day's  work." 

I  was  a  younger  man  by  ten 
years  than  our  friend,  and,  boy  like,  1 
gloried  in  the  opportunity ;  HO  u  <• 
.again  began  to  scull  along  the  clear 
deep  creek,  overhung  by  the  same 
luxuriant  umbrageous  screen  of  man- 
groves, as  impervious  to  the  sun  and 
light  as  if  it  had  been  a  continuous 
artificial  arbour.  I  cannot  describe 
the  beauty  and  coolness  of  this  shade 
— water  clear  and  pellucid  as  crystal 
under  foot ;  a  long  distinct  view 
through  forests  of  naked  mangrove 
stems  on  each  side,  while  overhead 
there  was  a  perfect  screen  of  green 
leaves,  as  if  the  stems  of  the  trees  aud 
bushes  had  been  merely  naked  and 
leafless  artificial  supporters  to  tin; 
luxuriant  web  of  verdure  that  rested 
on  the  trelliswork  formed  by  the 
interlacing  of  their  boughs  aloft,  and 
which  spread  out  in  a  delicious  co- 
vering over  the  whole  shore.  \\v 
diblodged  innumerable  birds  of 
every  variety,  from  the  tall  floating 
ghostlike  crane  to  the  chattering  pa- 
roquet; and  more  than  one  owl  flitted 
away  from  us,and  flew  up  through  the 
branches  above,  until  the  sun  struck 
him,  when,  with  a  whirlingj/c/^'and 
a  rustling  brush  through  the  topmost 
leaves,  he  came  down  overhead  like 
a  shot,  until,  restored  by  the  green 
twilight,  he  recovered  himself,  and 
once  more  sailed  away  along  the  nar- 
row creek,  and  disappeared  round 
the  corner  of  it  ahead  of  us.  In  one 
instance,  a  boy  in  the  bow  of  my  boat 
struck  one  down  with  a  boat-hook, 
so  that  the  bird  fell  crack  against 
Lieutenant  Sprawl's  head  as  he  sat  in 
the  stern- sheets  of  the  boat  ahead. 

"  Hillo,  Brail,  my  man,"  quoth  he, 
"  where  away — what  arc  you  after?" 
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This  narrow  caaal  was  absolutely 
alive  with  fish — they  surrounded  us 
on  all  sides;  and  although  we  could 
discern  some  dark  suspicious-look- 
ing figures  at  the  bottom,  which  we 
conjectured  to  be  alligators,  etill 
there  was  no  perceptible  motion 
amongst  them.,  and  we  all  continued 
quietly  to  scull  along,  until  the 
headmost  boat  took  the  ground  for  a 
moment,  and  we  all  closed  bang 
upon  her. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  sung  out  old 
Bloody  Politeful. 

"  Lord  only  knows,"  answered 
the  midshipman  beside  him;  when  a 
loud  snorting  noise,  approaching  to 
a  roar,  a  sound  that  hovered  between 
the  blowing  of  a  whale  and  the  bel- 
lowing of  a  bull  half  choked  in  a 
marsh,  echoed  along  the  green  arch. 

"  Now  what  customer  can  that 
be  ?"  quoth  your  humble  servant. 

"  A  hippopotamus,"  said  one  of 
the  launch's  crew;  and  before  we 
could  hear  any  thing  more,  an  ani- 
mal with  a  coarse  black  leather  skin, 
and  a  most  formidable  head,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  Highland  cow,  (it 
must  have  been  but  a  young  one,) 
floundered  down  the  creek  past  us, 
stirring  up  the  mud  as  thick  as  tar 
all  round  about — but  we  had  other 
work  in  hand,  so  he  escaped  with- 
out a  shot.  We  pulled  on,  and  pre- 
sently, the  mangroves  settled  down 
right  across  the  narrow  creek,  twist- 
ing their  snake-like  branches  to- 
gether into  an  impervious  net.  They 
were  still  entirely  leafless  below,  and 
the  topmost  branches  alone  gave  out 
foliage,  as  if  their  bare  black  tortu- 
ous boughs  had  been  an  arbour  sup- 
porting a  covering  of  superb  vines. 
But  all  this  I  have  described  already. 
Ahead  our  course  was  thus  most 
effectually  stopped,  but  a  small 
muddy  path  branched  off  to  the 
right,  and  we  determined  to  follow 
it. 

It  appeared  a  good  deal  poached, 
as  if  from  the  passing  of  a  number 
of  people  recently  along  it ;  and  we 
had  not  proceeded  above  twenty 
yards  when  we  came  upon  a  spare 
studding-sail  boom,  to  which  some 
heavy  weight  had  been  attached,  for 
two  slings  twere  fastened  round  it, 
shewing,  by  the  straight  and  wire- 
like  appearance  of  the  rope,  how  se- 
vere the  strain  had  been ;  and  the 
spar  itself  was  broken  in  the  midst, 
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as  if  the  weight  attached  to  it  had 
been  more  than  it  could  bear. 

"  Aha,"  thought  I,  "  we  are  get- 
ting near  the  earth  of  the  fox  any 
how — the  scent  is  high." 

We  carried  on.  The  path  conti- 
nued cut  up  to  a  great  degree,  but 
no  other  evidences  of  our  being  on 
the  proper  trail  occurred ;  and  as  we 
could  not  fall  in  with  a  tree  tall 
enough  to  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
lay  of  the  land  about  us,  had  we 
ascended  it,  we  had  no  alternative 
but  to  stand  on. 

"  No  chance  of  doing  any  good 
here,"  grumbled  an  old  quartermas- 
ter, close  to  where  I  was,  struggling 
nearly  knee-deep  in  mud.  "  We  shall 
catch  nothing  but  fever  here." 

"  Hillo,"  said  a  little  middy,  as  we 
braced  up  sharp  round  a  right- 
angled  corner  of  the  pestiferous 
path — "  hillo,  the  road  stops  here ;" 
and  so  it  certainly  appeared  to  do 
about  pistol-shot,  or  nearer,  ahead 
of  us,  where  a  mound  of  what 
seemed  green  furze  bushes  was  heap- 
ed up  about  six  feet  high  across  the 
path.  Whether  this  was  a  casual 
interruption  thrown  up  by  the  na- 
tives, or  an  impediment  cast  in  our 
way  by  our  concealed  amigos,  I 
could  not  tell.  A  loud  barking  of 
dogs  was  now  heard  ahead  of  us — 
and  presently  a  halt  was  called,  and 
the  word  was  passed  along  to  see 
that  the  priming  of  the  muskets  was 
dry  and  sound ;  and  all  of  us  instinct- 
ively drew  his  cutlass  a  finger's 
breadth  or  so  from  its  sheath,  to  see 
that  it  would  come  readily  to  one's 
hand,  should  need  be.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant, who,  disdaining  the  common 
ship  cutlass,  had  buckled  on  a  most 
enormous  Andrea  Ferrara  with  a 
huge  rusty  basket-hilt,  advanced 
boldly  towards  the  enclosure,  when 
a  smooth-faced,  very  handsome  dark 
young  man  suddenly  raised  his  head 
above  the  green  defence — "  Que 
quieren  usfedes,  amigos  mios?" 

"  What's  that  to  you,"  rejoined  I; 
"  give  us  a  clear  road,  my  darling,  or 
maybe  we  shall  cooper  you,  after  a 
very  comical  fashion." 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  a  discharge  of  grape  flew  over 
our  heads,  crashing  amongst  the 
branches,  and  sending  them  down 
in  a  shower  on  our  heads,  while  all 
the  neighbouring  trees,  like  Jacob's 
wands,  became,  in  the  twinkling  of 
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an  eye,  patched  with  white  spots, 
from  the  rasping  of  the  grape-shot. 

"  Forward,"  shouted  Davie  Dou- 
blepipe — "  follow  me,  men,"  when— 
rattle — a  platoon  of  musketry  was 
fired  at  us.  The  grape  had  missed, 
from  a  wrong  elevation  of  the  gun;  not 
so  the  small  arms — two  of  our  party 
were  shot  dead  and  three  wound- 
ed; but  the  spring  was  neverthe- 
less made.  We  scrambled  across  the 
brushwood  that  had  been  heaped  on 
the  road,  and  over  the  stockade, 
about  tix  feet  high,  that  it  masked, 
and  presently  found  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  thirty  determined  fel- 
lows, who  were  working  like  fiends 
in  the  endeavour  to  slew  round  se- 
ven eighteen- pound  carronades,  that 
had  been  mounted  on  a  stage  of  loose 
planks,  and  pointed  towards  the  ri- 
ver. Apparently  they  had  been  un- 
able to  accomplish  this  with  more 
than  one,  the  gun  that  had  just 
been  fired,  which  had  slid  off  the 
stage,  and  was  now  useless,  from 
the  giving  way  or  rather  sinking  of 
the  timber  which  constituted  the 
platform,  in  the  mud,  two  of  the 
number  having  already,  in  the  at- 
tempt, capsized  and  sunk  right  out 
of  sight  in  the  semisolid  black  filth, 
which  hereabout  composed  the  bank 
of  the  river.  So  aid  from  the  can- 
non they  now  had  none ;  but  never 
did  men  shew  a  more  daring  front  — 
they  stood  their  ground,  exchan- 
ging blow  for  blow  most  manfully. 

The  fort  or  battery  was  a  stock- 
aded enclosure,  about  fifty  yards 
square.  Towards  the  river  face.,  there 
was  a  platform,  composed  of  loose 
planks,  which  were  bedded  on  a  quick- 
sand of  running  mud,  (being  half  an 
Irishman,  I  hope  the  phrase  is  pa- 
tent to  me,)  on  which  were  mount- 
ed, as  already  stated,  seven  carron- 
ades, eighteen-pounders  ;  and  the 
brushwood  between  them  and  the 
river  grew  so  thick  and  close,  that 
the  water  could  not  be  seen,  al- 
though opposite  the  muzzle  of  each 
cannon  the  leaves  were  scorched 
and  blackened,  and  the  stems  shew- 
ed the  white  splinter  marks  of  the 
shot.  The  wooden  stage  extended 
about  twelve  feet  in  breadth  land- 
ward, but  beyond  it  the  whole  inside 
of  the  fort  was  black  soft  mud, 
through  which,  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  river,  protruded  the  stumps 
of  the  haggled  brushwood,  where  it 
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had  been  cleared  by  the  hatchet, 
while  branches  were  thickly  strewed 
on  the  surface  nearer  the  platform, 
to  afford  a  footing  across  it  But 
these  branches  had  been  removed 
for  a  space  of  ten  feet,  at  the  spot 
where  we  boarded,  and  the  slimy 
ground  appeared  there  poached  into 
a  soft  paste,  so  that  no  footing  might 
be  afforded  to  an  attacking  force. 

About  thirty  desperadoes,  as  already 
mentioned,  were  busily  engaged  on 
the  platform,  endeavouring  to  slew 
the  carronades  round, so  as  to  face  the 
point  of  attack.  They  were  all  arm- 
ed with  boarding  pikes,  or  cutlasses, 
while  several  had  large  brass  bell- 
mouthed  trabucos,  or  blunderbus- 
ses, which  threw  five  or  six  musket- 
balls  at  a  discharge.  Most  of  them 
were  naked  to  their  trowsers,  and 
they  all  wore  a  blue,  yellow,  or  red 
sash  drawn  tight  round  the  waist, 
through  which  several  had  pistols 
stuck ;  while  their  heads  were  cover- 
ed, in  genera],  by  a  blue  cloth  cap, 
like  a  long  stocking,  to  the  end  of 
which  was  fastened  a  thick  silk  or 
woollen  tassel,  either  hanging  down 
the  back,  or  falling  over  the  side  of 
the  head.  Those  who  wore  shirts 
had  them  of  a  woollen  striped  stuff, 
common  amongst  the  Biscayan  boat- 
men. One  elderly  man — a  large 
athletic  Hercules  of  a  fellow,  bare- 
headed, and  very  bald,  with  his 
trowsers  rolled  up  to  his  knees, 
displaying  his  dark  brawny  legs 
and  naked  feet,  dressed  in  one  of 
the  aforesaid  striped  shirts,  and 
who  wore  a  broad-brimmed,  narrow 
conical-crowned  hat,  with  a  flaming 
red  riband  tied  round  it  close  to  the 
spreading  biiin,  and  with  a  trabuco 
in  his  hand,  the  piece  held  in  a  way 
that  it  might  be  instantly  levelled  at 
us — stood  in  advance  of  the  others. 

These  ferocious-looking  rascals  had 
most  formidable  auxiliaries  in  three 
Spanish  blood-bounds,  as  yet  held  in 
leather  leashes,  but  who  were  jump- 
ing and  struggling,  open-mouthed, 
and  barking,  and  panting  to  get  at 
us,  until  they  were  almost  strangled, 
while  their  eyes  were  straining  in 
their  heads,  or  rather  starting  from 
their  sockets,  and  the  foam  was 
dashed  right  and  left  from  their  coal- 
black  muzzles.  They  were  most 
superb  creatures,  all  three  of  a  bright 
bay  colour,  and  about  the  height  of  a 
tall  English  stag-hound,  but  much 
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stronger,  as  if  there,  had  been  a  cross 
of  the  bull-dog  in  their  blood.  The 
moment  Lieutenant  Sprawl  stuck  his 
very  remarkable  snout  over  the  stock- 
ade, several  of  us  having  scrambled 
up  a-breast  of  him,  the  man  who 
was  apparently  the  leader  of  the 
party  hailed — 

"  Que  quieren  ustedes — somos  Espa- 
nyles — y  unde  esta  la  guerra  entre  uste- 
des i  nosotros?" 

He  was  answered  by  a  volley 
from  all  our  pieces,  and  half-a-dozen 
of  us  tumbled  down,  right  into  the 
soft  mud;  those  who  had  the  luck 
to  fall  on  their  feet  sank  to  their 
knees  in  an  instant,  whilst  several 
who  fell  head  foremost,  left  a  beau- 
tiful cast  of  their  phrenological  deve- 
lopements  in  the  mire.  We  strug- 
gled with  all  our  might,  you  may 
imagine,  to  extricate  ourselves,  but 
three  out  of  the  group  were  instant- 
ly pinned  in  their  clay  moulds,  by 
the  boarding  pikes  of  the  slaver's 
crew,  and  died  miserably  where 
they  fell,  while  several  others  were 
wounded  by  shot;  but  our  fellows 
continued  to  pour  in  after  us,  and 
there  we  soon  were,  thirty  men  at  the 
fewest,  struggling,  and  shouting,  and 
blazing  away,  using  the  dead  bodies 
of  our  fallen  comrades  as  stepping- 
stones,  to  advance  over,  while  about 
fifteen  more,  as  a  reserve  under  lit- 
tle Binnacle,  had  perched  themselves 
on  the  top  of  the  stockade  in  our 
rear,  and  kept  pouring  in  a  most 
destructive  fire  over  our  heads ; 
while  the  yells  of  the  men,  and 
the  barking  and  worrying  of  the 
dogs,  who  had  now  been  let  loose, 
and  who  were  indiscriminately  at- 
tacking whoever  was  next  them, 
were  appalling  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  men  who  so  manfully  op- 
posed us,  it  was  our  duty  and  our 
glory  to  encounter ;  but  the  dogs 
were  the  devil, — altogether  out  of 
our  reckoning.  It  was  curious  to  see 
those  who  feared  not  the  face  of  man, 
hanging  back  when  attacked  by  one 
of  the  blood-hounds.  So  our  anta- 
gonists, although  so  largely  over- 
matched in  numbers,  had,  from  the 
ferocity  of  their  allies,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  their  footing,  the  advantage 
over  us,  and  made  good  their  posi- 
tion on  the  wooden  stage,  where 
they  were  in  the  act  of  at  length 

Getting  another  of  the  carronades,  no 
oubt  loaded  with  grape,   slewed 
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round  and  pointed  at  us,  when  five 
marines,  who  had  scrambled  through 
the  brake,  took  them  in  flank,  and  at- 
tacked them  on  the  sea  face,  with  un- 
exampled fury.  The  sergeant  of  the 
party  instantly  shot  the  leader  of  the 
Spanish  crew,  the  powerful  and  very 
handsome  man  already  mentioned, 
between  the  shoulders,  and  he  fell 
forward  right  on  the  top  of  me.  Still 
in  my  dreams  I  often  fancy  that  I 
feel  the  convulsive  clutches  of  the 
dying  man,  and  the  hot  blood  gurg- 
ling from  his  mouth,  down  my  neck, 
and  the  choking  gasps,  and  the  death 
quiver. 

I  was  stunned,  and  must  have 
been  overlaid  some  time,  for  when  I 
wriggled  myself  clear  of  the  horrible 
load,  our  fellows  had  already  gained 
the  platform,  led  by  old  Davie 
Doublepipe,  who  was  laying  about 
him  with  his  rusty  weapon  like  a 
Paladin  of  old,  at  one  moment  shred- 
ding away  showers  of  twigs  from  the 
branches  that  overhung  us;  at  an- 
other inflicting  deep  and  deadly 
gashes  on  his  antagonists,  his  sword 
raining  blood  as  he  whirled  it  round 
his  head,  flashing  like  lightning, 
while  his  loud  growl,  like  the  roaring 
of  the  surf  after  a  gale,  alternated 
rapidly  with  his  tootletoo,  that  gushed 
shrill  and  sharp  from  out  the  infernal 
noise  and  smoke  and  blaze  of  the  tu- 
mult. Presently  the  Gazelles  and 
Midges  closed  hand  to  hand  with 
their  antagonists,  and  the  next  minute 
the  survivors  of  the  latter  fairly 
turned  tail,  and  fled  along  a  narrow 
path,  equally  muddy  as  the  one  we 
had  entered  by,  where  many  of  them 
stuck  up  to  the  knees,  and  were  there 
shot  down  by  our  people,  but  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  follow  them.  A 
number  of  men  had  been  terribly 
torn  by  the  bloodhounds,  who,  when, 
their  masters  had  fled,  noble  brutes 
as  they  were,  stood  gasping  and 
barking  at  the  entrance  of  the  open- 
ing, covering  their  retreat  as  it  were 
— spouting  out  in  a  bound  or  two 
towards  us  every  now  and  then,  and 
immediately  retiring,  and  yelling 
and  barking  at  the  top  of  their  pipes. 
I  was  going  to  fire,  when  the  Scotch 
corporal  of  marines,  already  intro- 
duced on  the  scene,  took  the  liberty 
of  putting  in  his  oar,  "  Beg  pardon, 
Mr  Brail,  but  let  abee  for  let  abee 
•  with  mad  dogs  and  daft  folk,  is 
an  auld  but  a  very  true  adage."  I 
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looked  with  an  enquiring  eye  at  the 
poor  fellow,  who  appeared  worn  to 
the  bone  with  illness,  BO  that  I  was 
puzzled  to  understand  how  Sprawl 
had  brought  him  with  him;  but  I 
took  his  hint,  and  presently  the  ca- 
nine rear-guard  beat  a  retreat,  and 
all  was  quiet  for  a  time. 

We  now  spiked  the  cannon  and 
capsized  them  into  tho  mud,  where 
they  instantly  sank,  and  I  had  time  to 
look  around  on  the  scene  of  conflict. 
There  lay  six  of  our  people  stark 
and  stiff,  countersunk  into  the  soft 
mud,  which  in  two  instances  was  gra- 
dually settling  over  the  bodies  in  a 
bloody  mire,  while  four  wounded  men 
were  struggling  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  tenacious  clay,  and 
endeavouring  to  attain  the  hard  foot- 
ing of  the  platform  of  planks.  Three 
of  them,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
messmates,  did  accomplish  this,  but 
the  fourth  was  too  badly  hurt,  and 
too  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  to 
persevere,  and  in  despair  threw  him- 
self back,  gasping  on  the  bloody 
quagmire. 

"  What  is  that?"  said  I,  while 
half  a  dozen  dropping  shots  sparkled 
out  from  beneath  the  thick  jungle, 
and  at  the  very  instant  one  of  the 
boat-keepers  stuck  his  head  over  the 
stockade. 

"  The  tide  has  left  us,  sir,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  has  not  six 
inches  of  water  in  it,  sir.  The  boats 
must  stick  hard  and  fast  until  next 
flood." 

Startling  enough  this.  What  was 
to  be  done.  To  retreat,  for  the  time, 
was  out  of  the  question,  so  we  had 
no  chance  but  in  a  forward  demon- 
stration. 
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"  After  these  miscreants,  men," 
cried  I,  having  previously  ordered 
ten  hands  back  to  cover  the  boats 
— "  after  them,  and  drive  them  from 
the  jungle." 

"  Hurrah ! "  We  ehovcd  along  the 
narrow  path  through  which  the 
enemy  had  vanished,  and  the  first 
thing  we  overtook  was  one  poor 
devil  shot  through  the  neck,  writhing 
in  agony,  and  endeavouring  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  slough.  He 
was  thrust  through  on  the  instant,  as 
unceremoniously  as  if  he  had  been 
a  crushed  beetle.  A  little  farther  on 
we  encountered  in  another  email 
by- track  that  took  away  to  the  left 
of  us,  three  other  men,  evidently 
part  of  the  gang,  who  had  been  pep- 
pering us  from  beneath  the  covert  of 
the  bushes.  These  were  shot  down 
where  they  stood,  and  I  cannot  for- 
get the  imploring  glances  of  the 
poor  fellows  as  they  vainly  beseeched 
our  mercy,  and  the  fearful  sight  of 
their  stretching  themselves  out,  and 
falling  crash  back  amongst  the 
branches  when  we  fired.  Ttvo  of 
them  seemed  to  fall  at  once  quite 
dead  amongst  the  bloody  leaves,  but 
the  third,  shrieking  aloud,  bad  wres- 
tled himself  a  fathom  or  two  into 
the  brake  before  be  received  his 
quietus  from  a  marine,  who  walked 
close  up  to  him,  and  shot  him  through 
the  heart.  Still  we  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  rest  of  the  party  who  had  re- 
treated, and  were  now  well  ahead  of 
us,  and  we  pushed  on  in  pursuit — 
when  all  at  once,  as  if  I  had  been 
struck  by  the  levin-brand,  a  flash  of 
light  blazed  across  my  eyes,  and  I 
came  to  the  ground  by  the  run. 
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RICH  in  the  wreaths  of  Glory's  race,  full  run, 
Sated  with  spoils, — transcendent  WELLINGTON, 
One  trophy  yet  awaited  thee ;  one  band 
Of  laurel,  yet  ungather'd  at  thy  hand. 
Twine  it  about  thy  front,  in  Oxford's  name, 
To  crown  her  honours  and  complete  thy  fame ; 
Stamp  thy  bold  brows  with  Oxford's  sacred  sign, 
Champion  of  Christendom ! — by  right  'tis  thine. 

W.  G. 
January  22,  1884. 
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EVERY  man  of  common  observa- 
tion must  now  see  to  what  the  head- 
strong passion  for  innovation  is  ra- 
pidly leading.     It  is  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal, it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
deny,  that,  under  the  influence  of 
the  prodigious    changes    of  recent 
times,  a  spirit   has  been  nurtured, 
which  at  length  threatens  the  very 
elements  of  society  with  dissolution. 
As  long  as  the  lower  orders  were  de- 
luded by  the  cry  for  Reform ;  as  long 
as  they  were  infatuated  enough  to 
believe  that,  by  supporting  the  Whigs 
in  office,  they  would  convert  the  age 
of  iron  into  that  of  gold ;  as  long  as 
they  were  deceived  by  the  assurance, 
that,  by  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  Legislature,  they  would  readily 
find  a  remedy  for  all  their  sufferings, 
they  were  kept  tolerably  quiet,  as 
against  their  rulers,  and  their  fury 
turned  exclusively  upon  their  devo- 
ted opponents  of  the  Conservative 
party.     Now,  however,  that  device 
will  no  longer  answer  its  purpose. 
The  battle  has  been  fought;  the  vic- 
tory has  been  gained  ;  Tory  misrule 
is  at  end;  Whig  wisdom  and  libe- 
rality have  been  for  three  years  and 
a  half  in  full  operation ;  and  the  peo- 
ple naturally  ask,  what  is  the  end  of 
these  things  ?  What  have  we  gained 
by  all  the  efforts  we  have  made  ? 
Where  are  the  fields,  the  wages,  the 
plenty,  which  were  promised  us  ? 
Finding  that  they  have  gained  no- 
thing by  all  they   have  done,  that 
wages  are  as  low,  taxes  as  burden- 
some, employment  as  scarce,  suffer- 
ing as  general,  as  before  the  arrival 
of  the  promised  millennium,  they  re- 
turn in  gloomy  discontent  to  their 
firesides,   and,   throwing  aside    all 
confidence  in  public  men,  and  all 
hope  of  relief  derived  from  the  Le- 
gislature, sternly  resolve  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and, 


by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  combination,  obtain  that  in- 
stant and  practical  relief,  which  they 
have  sought  in  vain  in  the  delusive 
theories  of  their  deceivers. 

The  TRADES'  UNIONS,  therefore, 
which  have  now  spread  with  such 
portentous  rapidity  through  the 
Avhole  country ;  which  have  arrayed 
millions  of  Englishmen  in  combina- 
tion against  the  authority  of  law, 
and  the  order  of  society;  which 
threaten  to  overwhelm  industry  by 
the  accumulation  of  numbers,  and 
extinguish  opposition  by  the  terrors 
of  self-authorized  punishment  ;  * 
which  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
national  resources,  by  suspending 
the  labour  by  which  it  is  created, 
and  lock  up  the  fountains  of  pros- 
perity, by  paralysing  the  capital 
which  must  maintain  its  producers, 
are  a  natural  and  inevitable,  but  not 
uninstructive  step  in  the  progress  of 
revolution.  They  indicate,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  arri- 
val of  the  period  when  the  vanity 
of  hope  has  been  felt,  and  the  false- 
hood of  promises  experienced ; 
when  the  hollowness  of  professions 
has  become  apparent,  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  ambition  manifested  itself ; 
when  Whig  aristocracy  can  no  longer 
employ  the  multitude  as  the  instru- 
ments of  its  will,  and  democratic 
flattery  can  no  longer  supply  the 
want  of  real  relief.  The  manufac- 
turing classes  seem  now  resolved  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands;  they  disdain  to  make  any 
appeal  to  their  own  Legislature,  or 
give  any  instructions  to  their  darling 
representatives  ;  but  boldly  fixing  a 
rate  of  wages,  a  period  of  labour, 
and  a  set  of  regulations  for  them- 
selves, they  bid  open  defiance  to  all 
the  constituted  authorities  in  the 
state,  and  invite  Government  and 


*  We  are  aware  that  all  the  respectable  organs  of  the  Trades'  Unions  disclaim 
acts  of  violence ;  but  experience  has  proved,  that  while  they  exist,  they  cannot  be 
prevented,  and  that,  practically,  whatever  they  may  say,  they  amount  to  a  tyranny  of 
numbers  over  helpless  industry. 
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their  masters  into  an  open  con- 
test with  millions  of  desperate  men, 
upon  whose  labour  great  part  of  the 
national  resources  is  dependent. 

This  fearful  revolutionary  system, 
therefore,  need  excite  no  surprise 
in  any  thinking  mind ;  we  have  long 
foreseen  it,  and  foretold  it,  in  this 
Magazine,  an  hundred  times  over. 
It  ia  the  reaction  of  experience  and 
suffering  against  the  delusive  hopes 
nursed  bythe  predictions  and  changes 
of  former  times;  the  proclamation, 
in  the  hundred-mouthed  trumpet  of 
the  national  voice,  of  the  vanity  of 
all  former  innovations ;  the  public 
admission,  that,  from  the  regenerated 
Legislature,  the  people  have  nothing 
to  hope ;  and  that,  for  any  real  alle- 
viation of  their  sufferings,  they  must 
look  to  their  own  right  arms  and 
their  own  firm  resolution.  It  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary step  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease under  which  we  are  labouring ; 
as  the  painful,  but  inevitable  and 
well-foretold  result  of  the  insane  in- 
novations of  which  we  have  so  long 
been  the  victims;  and  as  indicating 
that  step  to  amendment  at  least 
which  arises  from  a  perception  of 
the  deadly  tendency  of  the  remedies 
which  have  hitherto  been  adminis- 
tered. 

The  people,  indeed,  are  not,  for 
the  most  part,  aware  of  this;  they 
would  not  admit,  if  it  was  put  to 
them,  that  their  present  distresses, 
which  have  prompted  them  to  form 
these  formidable  combinations,  are 
the  natural  result  of  the  bitter 
disappointment  experienced  from 
the  contrast  between  the  promises 
which  were  held  out  to  them,  and 
the  results  which  have  attended  the 
measures  which  were  pursued ;  they 
would  perhaps  answer,  if  such  a 
thing  was  seriously  stated  in  their 
presence,  that  it  was  not  because 
their  rulers  are,  but  because  they 
are  not  democratic,  that  their  confi- 
dence in  them  is  gone ;  and  that  the 
substantial  benefits  which  they  were 
told  would  follow  the  Reform  Bill 
can  never  now  be  hoped  for,  until 
the  nest  of  Whig  rotten  boroughs  is 
as  thoroughly  exterminated  as  that 
of  Tory  has  been,  and  Annual  Par- 
liaments, Universal  Suffrage,  and 
Vote  by  Ballot,  have  completely 
and  finally  admitted  the  people  to 
thte  full  powers  and  blessings  of  self* 


government.  All  this,  we  have  no 
doubt,  they  would  say  ;  and  all  this, 
we  have  no  doubt,  they  sincerely 
believe.  It  is  not  the  vanity  of  de- 
mocratic principles  and  self-govern- 
ment which  is  as  yet  felt  and  de- 
monstrated by  the  existence  of  the 
Trades'  Unions ;  it  is  the  vanity  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  Whig  measures,  which 
is  proved  to  have  been  experienced ; 
it  is  the  loud  voice  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  at  whose  instigation, 
and,  professedly,*  for  whose  behoof, 
all  the  changes  were  made,  which  is 
heard,  announcing  that  they  have 
been  cheated  and  deceived,  and  that 
direct  self-government  can  alone 
admit  them  to  the  social  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

That  the  true  friends  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  the  Conservatives,— 
that  their  worst  enemies  are  the  de- 
magogues who  lure  them  by  the 
voice  of  flattery  to  perdition,  must 
be  obvious  from  the  consideration, 
that  labour  and  industry  of  every 
sort  can  only  flourish  during  the  sun- 
shine of  tranquillity  and  ease,  and 
that  they  necessarily  wither  and  die 
amidst  the  storms  and  the  agitation 
of  Revolution.  If  a  tree  is  cut  down, 
the  leaves  and  distant  branches  are 
the  first  to  wither;  and  they  lan- 
guish and  die  long  before  any  symp- 
toms of  decay  appear  in  the  stem  and 
larger  branches,  because  the  sap 
which  vivifies  the  whole  is  first 
stopped  in  its  ascent  to  the  farthest 
extremities.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
circulation  of  capital  through  the  not 
less  extensive  and  curiously  con- 
structed filaments  of  society.  If  any 
shock  is  given  to  the  heart,  the  work- 
ing classes  are  the  first  to  suffer, 
because  they  are  the  last  whom  the 
life-blood  reaches, they  receive  it  in 
the  smallest  quantities,  and  have  the 
least  stock  to  enable  them  to  subsist 
during  its  interruption.  The  rich, 
by  a  cessation  of  credit,  or  a  sus- 
pension  of  industry,  may  be  abridg- 
ed of  their  luxuries  ;  the  middling 
ranks  straitened  in  their  comforts ; 
but  the  labouring  poor  are  instantly 
deprived  of  bread,  and  thrown  with- 
out employment  upon  the  world, 
disabled,  by  the  same  cause  which 
has  prostrated  them,  from  adminis- 
tering any  effectual  relief. 

The  stage  in  the  progress  of  innova- 
tion, which  the  simultaneous  growth 
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of  the  Trades'  Unions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  proves  to  have  arisen, 
is  observable  in  every  other  convul- 
sion of  a  similar  kind  which  has  yet 
desolated  the  world.  It  corresponds 
to  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August  in 
the  first  French  Revolution  ;  the 
effort,  as  Mignet  tells  us,  of  the 
working-classes  to  shake  off  the 
burgher  aristocracy  who  had  got 
possession  of  the  legislature,  and 
who  were  determined  to  obtain  for 
themselves  those  benefits  which  had 
so  long  been  held  out  to  them  by  the 
demagogues  to  whom  they  had  lent 
ear.  It  corresponds  to  the  revolt  of 
Lyons  in  November,  1831,  when  the 
starving  weavers  of  that  great  manu- 
facturing city  rose  in  open  revolt 
against  the  revolutionary  authorities 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  were  only 
subdued  by  Marshal  Soult  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  a 
greater  force  than  fought  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Toulouse ;  or  the 
great  revolt  of  the  Parisian  opera- 
tives at  the  Cloister  of  St  Merri  in 
June,  1832,  which  was  only  crushed 
by  a  mightier  military  array  than  glit- 
tered on  the  field  of  Jena  or  Aus- 
terlitz.  The  pacific  habits  and  more 
orderly  character  of  our  working- 
classes  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  give  a 
very  different  character  to  this  stage 
of  the  disease  in  the  British  Isles 
from  what  obtained  amidst  the  fier- 
cer passions  and  military  ideas  of 
their  southern  neighbours :  but  the 
crisis  is  the  same ;  it  has  arisen  from 
the  same  deep-rooted  disappoint- 
ment at  the  deceit  and  delusions  of 
which  they  have  been  the  victims, 
and  will  be  attended  in  the  end,  if 
not  firmly  coerced,  with  effects  not 
one  whit  less  disastrous. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  the  real  objects  of  these  formi- 
dable Associations,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  levelled,  not  merely 
against  the  rights  of  their  masters, 
and  the  general  authority  of  law, 
but  the  whole  principles  of  religion 
and  morality  by  which  society  is 
held  together — by  which  the  strong 
are  prevented  from  tyrannising  over 
the  weak — and  civilisation  is  pre- 
vented from  relapsing  into  the  anar- 
chy and  bloodshed  of  savage  life. 
We  shall  give,  therefore,  a  few  quo- 
tations to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the 
danger  which  now  threatens  society, 
and  the  perilous  and  seducing  na- 


ture of  the  principles  which  these 
regenerators  of  society  are  pouring 
into  the  minds  of  our  manufactu- 
ring population. 

Cobbett  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  re- 
cent numbers,  that 

"  Their  intention  is  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  entirely  into  their  own 
hands.  The  view  which  they  take  of  our 
present  political  situation  is  something 
like  this:  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
they  say,  have  been  most  actively  engaged 
in  doing  whatever  they  could  to  bring 
down  the  old  fabric  of  society,  and  they 
have  succeeded  so  well,  that  none  of  the 
political  parties  can  much  longer  support 
it.  Were  the  producing  classes  not  pre- 
pared with  effective  conservative  measures, 
Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals  would  soon 
be  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  pro- 
ducing classes,  viewing  matters  in  this 
light,  state  their  object  to  be  to  take  their 
own  affairs  into  their  own  hands;  and 
by  taking  their  own  affairs,  they  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  they  cannot  avoid  at 
the  same  time  taking  the  affairs  of  the 
non-producers  also  into  their  own  hands ; 
the  management  of  which  latter  will  de- 
pend on  the  particular  arrangements  which 
the  producers  may  determine  to  adopt. 
These  are  no  trivial  objects  to  have  in 
view,  namely,  to  reverse  the  state  ma- 
chine so  far  that  the  producer  may  go- 
vern the  capitalist,  and  to  make  the  capi- 
talist minister  to  the  wants  and  pleasures 
of  the  producers,  instead  of  the  producers 
to  the  capitalists !  In  this  state  of  things, 
and  with  a  body  of  men  in  the  commu- 
nity holding  these  doctrines,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  for  both 
the  Government  and  the  public  to  ascer- 
tain their  probable  result  if  the  course 
marked  out  be  followed  up.  There  have 
been  Trades'  Unions  in  existence  for  some 
length  of  time;  many  of  them  rich,  and 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  benefit  socie- 
ties. But  the  Trades'  Union,  which  is 
now  attracting  so  much  attention,  is  a 
thing  of  very  recent  origin,  arising,  in 
some  degree,  out  of  the  Political  Unions. 
But  the  former  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  latter,  and  looking 
upon  them  as  the  creature  of  the  middle 
classes,  they  have  followed  the  steps  of  the 
working  classes  in  France,  who  soon  came 
to  view  the  Girondists  as  a  class  who  aimed 
at  monopolizing  all  the  benefits  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  keeping  the  working  class  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  found  them. 
The  General  Congress  of  the  Union  baa 
already  twice  assembled,  once  at  Birming- 
ham, and  once  in  London,  and  it  is  said 
that  another  meeting  is  to  be  convened 
early  in  1834,  at  Barnsley,  with  the  de- 
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si0«  of  a  general  t'rikt  tkro'iykout  the 
whole  country." 

If  further  proof  be  required,  take 
the  following  extract  from  the  decla- 
ration of  one  of  those  societies : — 

"  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.  AH  human 
beings  are  good  by  nature.  Ignorance  is 
the  only  Devil  that  exists,  or  ever  did 
exist.  Vice  is  nothing  else  but  ignorance. 
Truth  leads  to  virtue  and  happiness  The 
character  of  every  human  being  is  formed 
for  him,  and  not  by  him.'  If  the  above  be 
true,  all  those  that  examine  for  them- 
selves \\  ill  find  every  religion  taught  in  the 
world  by  the  different  Priests,  is  founded 
on  error  and  in  direct  opposition  to  truth 
and  nature,-  hence  have  followed  priest- 
craft, war,  law  or  injustice,  aristocracy, 
and  every  drone  that  exists  on  the  labour 
of  the  industrious  many,"  &c.  &c. 

The  design  then  is  evident;  and  as 
a  specimen  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  already  been  adopted,  we  will 
quote  one  or  two  of  the  resolutions 
of  a  combination  formed  in  Manches- 
ter, and  called  "  The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting National  Regeneration." 

"  1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  who 
•wish  to  see  society  improved,  and  confu- 
sion avoided,  should  endeavour  to  assist 
the  working  classes  to  obtain  '  for  eight 
hours*  work  the  present  full  day's  wages,' 
such  eight  hours  to  be  performed  be- 
tween the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and 
six  in  the  evening;  and  that  this  new  re- 
gulation should  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  March  next.  3.  That  persons  be 
Immediately  appointed  from  among  the 
workmen  to  visit  their  fellow-workmen  in 
each  trade,  manufacture,  and  employment, 
in  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  above  resolutions,  and 
of  inducing  them  to  determine  upon  their 
adoption.  9.  That  the  workmen  and 
their  friends  use  their  utmost  efforts  to 
.obtain  further  subscriptions,  and  that  all 
well-disposed  females  be  respectfully  re- 
quested cordially  to  co-operate  in  this  un- 
dertaking." 

These  men  are  fully  aware  of  their 
own  power.  In  illustration  of  this, 
we  subjoin  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Trades'  Union  Gazette  of 
Glasgow,  Feb.  1,  1884. 

"  POWER  OF  THE  TRADES'  UNIONS. 

"  Their's  will  not  be  insurrection  ;  it 
will  be  simply  passive  resistance.  The 
men  may  remain  at  leisure;  there  is, 
and  can  be,  no  law  to  compel  them  to 
work  against  their  will.  They  may  walk 
the  streets  or  fiel'ls  with  their  arms  fold- 
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ed,  they  will  wear  no  swords,  carry  no 
muskets,  assemble  no  train  of  artillery, 
seize  upon  no  fortified  places.  They  will 
prevent  no  column  for  an  army  to  attack, 
no  iiiiiUitu.li'  fur  the  riot-ar',  to  disperse! 
They  merely  abstain,  when  their  funds 
are  sufficient,  from  going  to  work  for  one 
week,  or  one  month,  through  the  three 
kingdoms ;  and  what  happens  in  conse- 
quence? Bill-,  are  dishonoured,  the  Ga- 
zette teems  with  bankruptcies — capital  is 
destroyed — the  revenue  fails — the  system 
of  government  falls  into  confusion,  and 
every  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  society 
together  is  broken  in  a  moment  by  this  inert 
conspiracy  of  the  poor  against  the  rich." 

What  their  religious  principles  are 
may  be  judged  orTrom  the  following 
passages  in  the  Prospectus  of  a  new 
Paper  about  to  be  set  up  in  Glasgow, 
to  be  entitled  "TuE  FREETHINKER." 

"  The  objects  which  the  projectors  have 
In  view,  are,  chiefly,  the  establishment  of 
an  organ  for  the  expression  of  free,  un- 
fettered opinions — opinions  ranging  to 
the  utmost  latitude  of  thought;  the  vin- 
dication  of  such  of  the  opinions  referred 
to  as  are  founded  in  Reason  and  Philoso- 
phy, from  the  false  charges  and  aspersions 
of  bigotry  and  self-interest ;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  an  unerring  test  to  the  most 
approved  and  vaunted  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  Theology. 

"  Discussions  and  disquisitions,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  preclude  less  weighty 
mutters.  The  lighter  arms  of  satire  and 
ridicule  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
inactive,  while  follies  and  absurdities  call 
for  their  employment,  although  the  shafts 
should  occasionally  be  borrowed  from  the 
quiver  of  a  Taylor,  a  Byron,  or  a  Vol- 
taire. 

"  Shares,  Five  Shillings  each.  Price 
of  each  Number,  1  Id." 

Let  no  one  be  so  deluded  as  to  sup- 
pose that  these  resolutions  are  likely 
to  prove  a  dead  letter,  or  that  the 
utmost  danger  is  not  to  be  anticipa- 
ted from  the  combinations  in  fur- 
therance of  these  objects  which  have 
now  sprung  up  in  all  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  country.  Their 
organization  is  complete ;  their  num- 
bers are  prodigious;  the  talent  which 
directs  them  is  considerable;  the  de- 
votion which  generally  prevails  to 
the  cause  is  unbounded.  It  is  well 
observed,  in  a  recent  number  of  an 
able  and  intelligent  provincial  pa- 
per, the  Stirling  Journal— 

"  Not  only  is  the  machinery  well  adapt- 
ed, hut  its  effects  arc  fearfully  powerful. 
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In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Boltoii,  and  almost  every  other 
manufacturing  town,  there  is  hardly  a 
manufacturer  who  is  allowed  to  say  what 
he  will  pay  for  the  work  done  for  him  ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a  manufactory  to  he 
found  into  which  a  workman  can  dare 
enter,  who  has  not  previously  become  a 
member  of  the  Combination.  The  state 
of  things  is  a  frightful  one,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered doubly  hideous  from  the  fact,  that 
it  has  arisen  out  of  the  vile  misconduct  of 
the  faction  now  nominally  holding  the 
reins  of  Government.  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Althorp,  and  Lord  Brougham,  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  Birmingham  Political 
Unions,  can  have  DO  right  to  find  fault 
with  Regenerators  of  their  Country.  John 
Fiehlen  and  Robert  Owen,  and  their  col- 
leaguej^are  only  acting  precisely  upon  the 
plan  hud  down  by  Lord  Brougham  and 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  The  Crisis  and  Penny  Ma- 
gazine are  of  a  family  ;  and  the  London 
University,  as  originally  conceived,  desti- 
tute of  Christianity,  is  a  fit  precursor  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Social  Reformers." — 
Stirling  Journal,  Jan.  17,  1834. 

The  enormous  danger  and  peril- 
ous consequences  of  these  Trades' 
Unions,  have  now  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  steadiest  advocates  of 
the  Movement ;  of  those  who  were 
loudest  in  their  outcry  against  the 
former  system  of  government,  and 
the  most  vehement  supporters  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Sir  Daniel  Sandford, 
whose  eloquent  declamations  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill  are  still  ringing  in 
our  ears — whose  name  is  indelibly 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
words  "  Oligarchy — Oligarchy — Oli- 
garchy," which  he  so  liberally  pour- 
ed forth  to  an  admiring  operative 
audience  two  years  ago,  has  address- 
ed the  following  admirable  observa- 
tions to  the  Liberator  Journal  of 
Glasgow,  the  great  organ  of  the 
Trades'  Unions  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land; and  thus  illustrates  the  effect 
of  the  Constitutional  Revolution 
which  he  so  warmly  advocated. 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  condemn  the 
general  principle  of  combinations  among 
workmen  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protec- 
tion. No  liberal  man  will  assert  that 
they  should  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  en- 
couraged to  consult  together  for  their  own 
interest,  and  to  maintain  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  their  common  welfare. 
I  approved  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  for- 
merly directed  against  such  combinations, 
and  would  oppose  its  re-enactment,  But, 


conceding  this  wise  and  wholesome  prin- 
ciple, the  Unions  must  not  be  surprised 
if  disinterested  persons  should  see  much 
to  blame  in  some  of  their  avowed  objects, 
and  in  the  means  of  attaining  them,  which 
they  openly  or  tacitly  countenance.  I 
esteem  it,  for  example,  a  most  unreason- 
able object  to  propose  a  universal  reduc- 
tion of  the  time  of  labour  to  eight  hours 
a-day.  This  is  a  portion  of  time  decidedly 
below  the  physical  powers  of  man,  and 
the  period  of  his  daily  toil  in  the  freest 
regions  of  the  earth ;  it  is  below  the  ave- 
rage of  the  exhausting  labours  of  the 
learned  professions ;  and  it  is  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  the  country.  I  call  it  an  at- 
tempt equally  illegal  and  immoral,  when 
force  or  insult  is  employed  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Unions,  by  the  coercion  of 
those  who  do  not  already  belong  to  them. 
The  Liberator  will  not  deny,  that  in  some 
quarters  frightful  acts  of  violence  have 
been  committed  ;  and  I  have  looked  in 
vain  for  any  strong  mark  of  disapproba- 
tion of  these  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
united  workmen.  Far  from  perceiving 
such  evidence  of  true  manly  feeling,  I 
find  in  the  Liberator  itself,  (a  great 
organ  of  the  Unions,)  bitter  expressions 
of  scorn  and  resentment  levelled  at  those 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted 
privilege,  have  abstained  from  joining 
them,  or  have  thought  fit  to  leave  them. 
This  I  cannot  avoid  designating  as  the 
tyranny  of  the  multitude;  and  that  man  is 
ill  versed  in  history  and  in  morals,  who 
does  not  hold  the  tyranny  of  the  many  to 
be  equally  hateful  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
few" 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  the 
great  contest  between  the  working 
classes  and  their  employers,  between 
capital  and  numbers,  which  Sir  Da- 
niel now  so  eloquently  deplores,  is 
approaching,  and  cannot  be  averted. 
His  darling  Reform  Bill  has  render- 
ed it  inevitable.  The  operative  work- 
men feel  that  they  have  been  decei- 
ved; that  the  Whigs  have  merely 
used  them  as  a  ladder  to  raise  them- 
selves, and  that,  having  gained,  by 
their  aid,  the  command  of  the  Legis- 
lature, they  are  now  quite  willing  to 
let  their  valued  associates  grovel  in 
the  dust.  It  is  the  sense,  the  bitter 
and  universal  sense  of  this  deception 
of  which  they  have  been  the  victims, 
which  has  produced  the  present  ge- 
neral spread  of  Trades'  Unions ;  in 
other  words,  of  immense  associations 
of  working  men,  to  obtain,  by  a  si- 
multaneous strike  over  all  parts  of 
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the  country,  and  the  terror  which 
the  display  of  physical  strength  can 
hardly  tail  to  produce,  those  extraor- 
dinary practical  advantages  which 
the  general  condition  of  the  labour 
market  will  not  permit  them  to  ob- 
tain, but  which  were  falsely  held 
out  to  them  as  the  immense  boon 
which  they  would  certainly  obtain 
by  the  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
Parliament. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  this  has 
been  the  real  cauae  of  the  present 
frightful  schism  which  has  split  so- 
ciety asunder,  let  him  take  up  any 
of  the  newspapers  or  periodical 
journals  which  advocated  the  cause 
of  Reform  three  years  ago.  He  will 
there  find,  that  the  whole  evils  of  the 
country,  theoretical  and  practical, 
were  constantly  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Borougbmongers ;  that  it  was 
uniformly  and  invariably  maintained, 
that  the  resources  of  the  nation  were 
unbounded,  and  the  career  of  pros- 
perity which  opened  before  it  unli- 
mited, if  it  could  only  shake  off  the 
monstrous  load  of  the  Aristocracy ; 
that  Relief  from  Taxation,  Increase  of 
Wages,  Fall  of  Prices,  and  Diminution 
of  Poor's  Rates,  were  held  out  as  the 
immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  a 
Reform  in  the  Legislature,  and  that 
all  persons  who  presumed  to  doubt 
these  exhilarating  prospects  were 
forthwith  stigmatized  as  the  tools  of 
the  Boroughmongers,  as  influenced 
by  no  other  feeling  but  a  desire  to 
fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the  nation, 
and  fit  to  be  dealt  with  in  no  other 
way,  but  with  the  brickbat  and  the 
bludgeon,  to  be  plastered  with  mud, 
or  ducked  in  horseponds.  It  was 
this  infernal  cry,  issuing  from  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Press,  and  re-echoed  by 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  popular 
orators,  which  procured  the  return 
of  the  Parliament  of  May,  1 83 1 ,  which 
extinguished  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  the  same  false  and  de- 
lusive cry  which  roused  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  such  multitudes  to 
overawe  the  House  of  Peers,  when 
they  nobly  clung  to  the  ark  of  their 
forefathers,  in  May,  1832.  What  else 
enabled  Mr  Attwood  to  assemble 
70,000  workmen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingham,  when  the  Bill 
was  under  deliberation  in  the  House 
of  Peers ;  and  wrought  them  up  to 
auch  a  pitch  of  exasperation,  that  it 
ia  now  admitted  they  were  ready 


to  have  risen  in  rebellion  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  if  he  had  re- 
tained the  seals  of  office,  after  the 
resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  shaking  society  to 
atoms  by  a  run,  got  up  for  political 
purposes,  on  the  Bank  ?  Was  it  to 
elevate  the  Whig  Aristocracy  at  the 
expense  of  the  Tory ;  to  create 
close  boroughs  in  the  North,  while 
it  extinguished  them  in  the  South ; 
to  secure  Calne  and  destroy  Old 
Sarum ;  to  create  North  Shields, 
while  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  Gat- 
ton  ;  to  give  an  hundred  thousand 
a-year  to  the  Greylings,  and  take  it 
from  the  partisans  of  the  former  ad- 
ministration, that  all  this  was  done  ? 
No :  it  was  the  prospect  of  substan- 
tial relief  from  distress ;  the  belief 
that  the  hidden  cause  of  the  univer- 
sal suffering,  which  every  one  felt, 
but  no  one  could  explain,  was  now 
brought  to  light;  the  promises  every- 
where repeated,  the  assurances  con- 
stantly given,  the  prospect  invariably 
held  forth  of  a  real  and  important 
amelioration  of  circumstances  from 
the  proposed  measure,  which  pro- 
duced the  general,  the  otherwise  in- 
explicable delusion  in  its  favour. 

Now  that  the  experiment  has  been 
made,  and  the  reality  of  the  promi- 
ses uniformly  held  forth  put  to  the 
test,  it  is  universally  seen  how  de- 
plorably all  classes  have  been  duped 
by  their  deceivers.  The  agricultu- 
rists, who  were  told,  that  all  their  dis- 
tresses were  owing  to  the  Borough- 
mongers,  and  that  high  prices,  low 
rents,  and  plentiful  employment 
would  to  a  certainty  follow  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill,  now  find  themselves 
plunged  deeper  than  ever  in  distress, 
with  wheat  down  at  60s.  the  quarter, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  will  retain 
it  permanently  on  an  average  even 
below  that  ruinously  low  standard. 
The  manufacturers,  who  were  uni- 
versally assured  that  high  wages, 
steady  employment,  and  low  prices, 
would  certainly  follow  the  overthrow 
of  the  Boroughmongers,  now  find 
themselves  worse  off  than  ever;  with 
low  prices,  indeed,  but  still  lower 
wages,  and  with  a  less  command  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life  than  they  had  under  any 
former  period  of  their  history.  Hear 
what  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator, 
and  the  organ  of  the  Glasgow  ope- 
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ratives,  says  of  their  present  condi- 
tion, nearly  two  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  Maxima  Charta.  We  do  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment, we  merely  give  it  as  we  find 
it,  to  illustrate  the  sense  entertained 
by  the  operatives  of  the  working  of 
the  great  healing  measure. 

"  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
families  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  at  this 
moment,  whose  average  income  does  not 
exceed  seven  shillings  weekly  for  each  ! 
Parcel  out  that  miserable  pittance  into 
food,  clothing,  and  rent,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  the  contingencies  of  sickness 
and  death  ;  and  such  is  the  fluctuation 
experienced  in  the  '  majority  of  trades' 
— the  accidents  that  many  are  liable  to, 
and  the  insecurity  of  maintaining  a  place 
— that  there  are  few  at  the  head  of  a 
family  who  lay  their  heads  on  a  pillow  at 
night,  know  whether  or  not  the  bread  of 
their  little  ones  will  be  baken  on  the 
morrow.  With  the  extreme  distress  of 
thousands,  and  the  insecurity  of  all  the 
working  classes,  can  you,  Sir  Daniel — 
disinterested  as  you  say  you  are — lay  your 
hand  upon  your  heart  and  repeat,  that 
workmen  have  no  plea  for  taking  some 
decided  steps  in  their  own  behalf?" — 
Answer  to  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  Jan.  8, 
1831. 

If  any  farther  evidence  were  want- 
ing, it  would  be  Found  in  the  state- 
ment of  Mr  Attwood,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Birmingham  iron  work- 
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ers,  after  they  had  experienced  a 
full  year  of  the  benefits  of  the  Re- 
form Parliament. 

"  I  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  per- 
haps 50,000  honest  nailers.  I  have  ascer- 
tained from  their  own  mouths,  and  from 
their  masters'  books,  that  during  the  war 
they  could  gain  16s.  per  week  with  the 
same  labour  as  it  now  took  them  to  gain 
8s.  per  week.  But  they  still  paid  3s.  per 
week  rent  for  their  cottage  and  shop,  the 
same  as  they  did  during  the  war.  Now 
take  3s.  from  16s.,  and  it  leaves  13s. 
Take  3s.  from  8s.,  and  it  leaves  5s.  Did 
any  one  think  that  5s.  would  go  as  far  in 
supporting  a  working  man's  family  now, 
as  13s.  did  during  the  war?  The  thing 
was  absurd  ;  5s.  would  perhaps  go  as  far 
as  6s.,  or  possibly  as  7s.  But  here  was 
a  clear  injury  of  one-half  in  the  situation 
of  these  honest,  poor  men." 

When  results  such  as  these  have 
followed  the  highly  wrought  up  feel- 
ings and  extravagant  expectations, 
formed  by  the  delusions  univer- 
sally and  artfully  spread  to  procure 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  working  classes 
have  become  generally  and  alarm- 
ingly distrustful  of  all  public  men, 
and  that  throwing  overboard  alto- 
gether the  pilots  whom  they  have 
placed  at  the  helm,  they  propose 
to  take  the  management  of  the  ves- 
sel at  once  into  their  own  hands.* 


*  The  following  doggrel  verses,  taken  from  the  Glasgow  Trades'  Union  Gazette  of 
September  14,  1833,  will  shew  how  bitterly  the  people  feel  the  imposition  which  has 
been  practised  on  them,  and  how  completely  the  present  approach  to  anarchy  is 
owing  to  the  false  and  deceitful  promises  by  which  they  were  deluded  into  the  sup- 
port of  that  fatal  measure,  the  Reform  in  Parliament : 

"  "Tis  twelve  months  past,  just  yesterday,  since  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea, 
And  rock,  and  glen,  and  horse,  and  men,  rang- load  the  jubilee  ; 
The  beacons  blazed — the  cannons  fired,  and  war'd  each  plain  and  hill. 
With  the  Bill — the  glorious  Bill,  you  rogues,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill. 

Our  Ministers,  so  pop'lar  then,  presided  o'er  the  fray, 

On  whisky  jugs,  and  cans  and  mnga, secure  sat  Earl  Grey, 

And  then  as  o"er  our  gladdened  throats  the  stuff  we  stout  did  swill, 

Our  toast  was  still  the  Bill,  you  rogues,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill. 

Lord  Brougham  the  mighty  Chancellor,  who  Eldon's  chain  did  take, 
With  plans  of  nice  economy,  made  all  the  windows  shake ; 
Abuses  vile,  and  such  like  things,  that  made  our  nerves  to  thrill, 
Were  all  to  fly  with,  ah,  you  rogues,  the  Bill,  aye,  just  the  Bill. 

Lord  Althorp  high,  and  Littlejohn,  of  all  the  Russels  he, 

Were  then  with  us— at  every  fuss— prize  gods  of  liberty  ; 

Like  Sidney  grave,  or  Hampden  brave,  wnom  despots  dire  did  kill, 

We  lauded  to  the  firmament— the  drawers  of  the  Bill. 

Our  taxes,  by  this  glorious  Bill,  were  all  to  (ink  or  fade, 

Our  shipping  wot  to  prosper  then,  and  tltink,  oh,  what  a  trade  I 

Our  agriculture,  and  our  looms,  our  pockets  were  to  fill, 

By,  ah,  you  rogues,  the  Bill,  the  Bill,  and  nought  but  by  the  Bill. 
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the  working  classes  see  that  they 
bare  gained  nutliing  whatever  by 
the  Bill,  but  the  woeful  fact  is  now 
beginning  to  open  to  their  eyes,  that 
they  have  been  mail,  a  <jreut  tU-ul 
MW.W  than  they  were  before ;  that 
they  have  been  placed  at  the  niercy 
of  a  body  of  men,  who  hare  little  or 
no  sympathy  with  their  industry ; 
and  that  the  prevailing  interest 
which  now  rules  the  determination 
of  Parliament,  is  not  only  not  theirs, 
but  is  actually  an  tnlctr*r  Interest. 

With  all  their  professions  of  pa- 
triotism, liberality,  and  a  regard  for 
the  poor,  there  is  no  Parliament  in 
the  memory  of  man,  which  has 
done  so  little  for  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes,  as  that  which  was 
borne  into  St  Stephen's  on  the  trans- 
ports of  the  Reform  Bill.  This  is  a 
iact,  the  existence  and  universal 
perception  of  which  is  completely 
demonstrated  by  the  votes  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  simultaneous 
growth  of  Political  Unions  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  have 
thrown  out,  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
200,  the  proposal  of  Air  Attwood 
for  an  extension  of  the  currency; 
the  only  measure  which  can  put  a 
stop  to  the  incessant  and  increasing 
distress  of  the  last  ten  years,  and 
without  a  speedy  adoption  of  which 
all  attempts  to  revive  industry,  or 
avert  ultimate  national  insolvency, 
will  prove  utterly  nugatory.  They 
have  done  nothing  towards  extend- 
ing the  Poor's  Laws  to  Ireland,  a 
measure  imperatively  called  for,  not 
less  by  the  wide-spread  and  heart- 
rending suffering  of  the  working 
classes  in  that  unhappy  and  deluded 
country,  but  by  the  privations  to 
which  the  British  house-owners  are 
exposed,  by  the  enormous  mass  of 
Irish  mendicity  thrown  upon  them 
for  relief.  They  have  resisted 
and  thrown  out  Mr  Sadler's  factory 
bill,  and  substituted  a  weak  and  nu- 
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the  heart  of  Britain,  a  system  of  in- 
fantine slavery,  and  sexual  demo- 
ralization, a  bondage  of  body  and 
prostitution  of  mind,  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  Christian  oppression, 
and  unexampled  in  the  histoiy  of 
Mahometan  slavery.  They  have 
thrown  out  all  attempts  to  restore 
protection  to  British  shipowners  and 
manufacturers,  adhered  steadily  to 
the  reciprocity  system,  and  the  dog- 
mas of  free  trade,  when  every  na- 
tion on  earth  is  loading  with  addi- 
tional duties  the  import  of  our  ma- 
nufacturers. They  have  retained 
the  assessed  taxes,  the  most  ruinous 
tax  on  the  industry  of  the  poor,  next 
to  the  income-tax,  which  ever  was 
invented,  because  it  is  a  direct  bur- 
den on  the  funds  from  which  alone 
labour  can  be  maintained,  and  a 
duty,  not  on  the  comforts  or  luxuries 
of  the.  working  classes,  but  their  ne- 
cessaries; not  on  their  spirits  and 
tobacco,  but  their  bread  and  their 
beef.  They  have  adhered  to  the  low 
duties  on  beer  and  spirits,  thereby 
perpetuating  the  growth  of  drunk- 
enness and  demoralization,  multiply- 
ing, at  a  fearful  rate,  the  progress 
of  vice  and  profligacy,  and  literally 
realizing  a  revenue  out  of  the  wages 
of  prostitution,  and  the  brutality  of 
intoxication.  They  have,  at  one 
blow,  inflicted  an  irreparable  wound 
on  eight  hundred  thousand  compa- 
ratively happy  and  contented  labour- 
ers in  the  West  Indies,  deluding 
them  by  the  name  of  a  liberty  which 
they  are  incapable  of  enjoying,  and 
depriving  them  of  a  protection,  and 
a  state  of  rural  comfort,  which  they 
have  themselves  confessed  was  "  un- 
precedented in  any  civilized  state."* 
They  are  now  strongly  urged  by  the 
interest  in  the  State  which  has  ob- 
tained an  ascendency  in  the  Re- 
formed Parliament,  to  repeal  the 
Corn  Laws,  thereby  giving  the  finish- 


nut  now,  ah  mark  the  circumstance,  attend,  IDT  friends— th«  mob, 

Our  jubilee,  like  Sir  John  Key,  has  ended  in  a  job ; 

Our  Ministers,  ami  patriot*,  hare  gilded  each  their  pill. 

And  purged  their  friend*,  the  Radicals,  with  nothing  but  the  Bill. 

Back  one  holdi  up  AM  haudi  at  latt,  in  horror  and  ditgutt, 
At  thit  tame  time  precious  document,  once  termed  the people't  ti-utt  ; 
That  last  .and  flrtt,  was  to  bring  grist  to  All  the  nation's  mill, 
Ah,  cure*  (he  Bill,  ye  rogue*,  the  BUI,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill." 


'  Reform  Ministry  and  Parliament,  p.  6. 
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ing  stroke  to  the  distresses  under 
which  the  agricultural  classes  have 
so  long  been  labouring,  and  throw- 
ing upwards  of  four  millions  of  rural 
labourers  into  penury  and  want.  It 
is  as  clear,  therefore,  as  the  sun  at 
noonday,  that  the  interest  of  the 
producers,  of  the  cultivators,  and  of 
the  working  classes,  is  not  the  inte- 
rest which  is  predominant  in  the 
Reform  Parliament ;  that  it  is  some 
other  and  adverse  faction  which  has 
contrived,  amidst  the  public  trans- 
ports, to  possess  itself  of  political 
power;  and  that  the  labouring  poor 
are  farther  now  from  obtaining  sub- 
stantial relief  than  ever. 

What,  then,  is  the  body  which  has 
really  succeeded  in  appropriating  to 
itself  the  political  influence  which 
was  once  vested  in  the  heads  and 
representatives  of  the  great  interests 
of  the  State,  which  was  once  divided 
among  the  agricultural,  manufactu- 
ring, and  commercial  classes,  and 
secured  to  each  that  due  attention 
to  their  wants  which  is  essential 
to  any  system  of  good  govern- 
ment ?  We  shall  give  the  answer  in 
the  words  of  our  bitterest  enemy; 
of  one  who  knew  us  in  many  re- 
spects better  than  we  did  ourselves ; 
who  was  equal  to  Alexander  in 
military  genius,  and  second  only  to 
Bacon  in  political  sagacity. 

"  The  English,"  says  Napoleon, 
"  are  a  nation  of  SHOPKEEPERS."  In 
this  single  expression  is  to  be  found 
the  true  secret  of  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  in  which  all  classes  have 
been  involved  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
Reform  Parliament  to  administer 
any,  even  the  slightest  relief  to  the 
real  necessities  of  the  nation.  It  is  the 
undue,  the  overwhelming  ascend- 
ency which  the  class  of  traders,  mo- 
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neylenders,  and  shopkeepers,  have 
of  late  years  been  constantly  acqui- 
ring over  the  cultivators  and  manu- 
facturers, that  is,  over  the  working 
classes',  which  has  produced  all  the 
false  measures  into  which  the  Tories 
were  seduced  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
their  administration,  and  has  at  last 
precipitated  the  nation,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  into  the  bonds  of  the  shop- 
ocracy  and  money  ocracy,  riveted 
round  their  necks  by  the  Reform  in 
Parliament. 

That  this  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  all  the  public  distress ;  that  it  has 
been  the  remote  but  certain  parent 
of  the  Free  Trade  system,  the  change 
in  the  Currency,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the 
hideous  infant  factories,  and,  last  of 
all,  of  the  fatal  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  has  at  once  prostrated 
the  whole  working  and  producing 
classes  at  the  feet  of  the  buying  and 
consuming, — we  apprehend  to  be  as 
clear  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid. 
We  are  preparing  and  collecting  ma- 
terials for  this  great  subject,  which 
will  be  fully  developed  in  our  next 
Number,  and  would  have  appeared 
in  this,  were  it  not  that  the  instant 
approach  of  the  great  strike  on  the 
1st  March,  imperatively  calls~for  the 
consideration  of  the  Trades'  Unions, 
which  are  in  fact  only  a  conse- 
quence and  corollary  from  the 
dreadful  political  errors  into  which 
the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
political  faction,  whose  interests 
were  adverse  to  their  own,  have 
been  led,  and  the  ruinous  ascend- 
ency given  to  that  faction  by  the 
Reform  Bill.  * 

The  real  interests  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party,  and  of  the  working- 
classes,  both  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing, are,  and  ever  must  be,  the 


*  The  above  view  coincides  with  what  has  been  recently  .and  powerfully  advanced 
In  a  most  able  and  original  work,  entitled  Theory  of  the  Constitution,  by  J.  B. 
Bernard,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  With  many  opinions  of  that 
gentleman  we  by  no  means  concur ;  and,  in  particular,  his  speculations  about  the 
approaching  discovery  of  moral  evil  and  regeneration  of  society,  are  totally  unworthy 
of  an  author  of  so  much  information.  But  his  book  is  truly  a  work  of  genius : 
his  views  of  the  historical  changes  of  the  Constitution,  though  sometimes  exagger- 
ated, are  always  original,  generally  just  and  profound  ;  and  his  clear  insight  into  the 
intimate  connexion  between  democracy  and  moriied  ascendency,  is  not  only  histo- 
rically true,  but  in  the  highest  degree  important  at  this  time.  Mr  Bernard  and  Sir 
D.  Sandford  will  soon  become  good  Conservatives.  Men  of  original  thought,  as 
they  are,  will  never  receive  the  law  from  Holland  and  Lansdowne  House,  as  the 
Whigs  do  on  every  subject  of  politics,  literature,  philosophy,  and  taste.  We  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  Mr  Bernard's  work  known  to  our  readers. 
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same.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Con- 
servatives live,  and  ever  must  live, 
upon  the  surplus  produce  of  labour ; 
and  it  is  on  the  magnitude  of  this 
surplus  that  their  prosperity  is  en- 
tirely dependent.  What  is  the  rent 
of  land,  but  the  surplus  produce 
of  agricultural  labour  above  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  ?  The  Con- 
servatives, accordingly,  are  and 
always  have  been  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates for  such  a  protecting  duty 
as  shall  secure  remunerating  prices 
to  the  farmers,  because  they  know 
that  it  is  on  the  existence  of  such 
remunerating  prices  that  their  own 
prosperity  is  entirely  dependent  j 
and  that  this  surplus  produce  was 
in  former  times,  before  the  fatal 
changes  in  the  currency,  fairly  divi- 
ded between  the  landlord  and  far- 
mer, is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  thriving,  and  in  many 
cases  becoming  rich;  that  the  pro- 
duce obtained  by  the  farmer  was 
about  equal  to  that  drawn  by  the 
landlord;  and  that  the  growth  and 
extension  of  the  farm-steadings  even 
outstripped  in  cost  the  more  splen- 
did edifices  constructed  by  the  land- 
lords. 

In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  Conservatives  have  ever 
been  the  steady  supporters  of  manu- 
facturing and  operative  industry  in 
all  its  branches.  Who  but  they  car- 
ried through  the  Navigation  Laws,* 
which,  as  Adam  Smith  observes, 
were  the  great  bulwark  of  our  ship- 
ping interest,  and  the  foundation  of 
our  maritime  power?  Who  but  they 
imposed  the  protecting  duties  on 
every  branch  of  manufacture,  under 
the  shelter  of  which  they  have  risen 
up  to  their  present  unexampled 
height?  They  have  also  in  every 
age  been  the  steady  friends  of  the 
poor.  They  originally  framed,  and 
have  since  steadily  supported  the 
Poor's  Laws,  amidst  all  the  obloquy 
thrown  on  them  by  the  combined 
influence  of  liberalism,  selfishness, 
and  infidelity;  and  if  that  relief  is 
not  as  yet  afforded  to  the  Irish  men- 
dicants, it  is  because  the  Reform 
Parliament  and  the  popular  party 
have  steadily  resisted  the  extension. 
They  strongly  advocated  Mr  Sadler's 
factory  bill  last  session,  and  it  was 
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ultimately  thrown  out  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Legislature.  They 
steadily  uphold  the  Established 
Church,  the  great  instrument  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor, 
in  the  most  important  of  all  know- 
ledge, that  of  their  religious  duties, 
and  as  steadily  resist  those  selfish 
politicians,  the  pretended  friends  of 
the  people,  who  would  lay  the  main- 
tenance of  their  religious  teachers, 
not,  as  at  present,  on  a  portion  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  but  on  the  hard- 
earned  wages  of  the  poor.  Every 
county  in  Great  Britain  knows  and 
can  testify,  that  the  Conservatives 
are  uniformly  the  most  indulgent 
landlords,  the  most  beneficent  pa- 
trons of  every  useful  institution,  the 
warmest  supporters  of  every  benefi- 
cent charity.  We  are  [confident  we 
are  within  the  mark  when  we  assert, 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  charity  of  the 
kingdom  flows  from  Conservative 
hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  have 
been  the  practical  measures  of  the 
liberal  or  democratic  party  for  the 
relief  or  support  of  those  working 
classes  for  whose  interests  they  pro- 
fessed such  uncommon  solicitude? 
They  have  abandoned  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  thereby  exposing  to  a 
ruinous  foreign  competition  the  nu- 
merous and  important  classes  of 
shipwrights  and  carpenters; — they 
have  abandoned  or  lowered  many 
of  the  protecting  duties  on  manu- 
factures, and  exposed  our  opera- 
tives to  a  flood  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures, which  have  entirely  swamped 
many  important  branches  of  indus- 
try;— they  have  forced  upon  the 
Conservative  administration,  by  in- 
cessant clamour  and  delusion,  the 
monetary  system  of  1819,  and  the 
suppression  of  small  notes  in  1826, 
measures  which  at  once  doubled  the 
weight  of  all  debts  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  inflicted  a  blow  on  the 
industrious  classes,  greater  than  all 
the  power  of  Napoleon  had  been 
able  to  effect; — they  have  obstinate- 
ly adhered  to  the  reciprocity  system, 
in  the  face  of  the  clear  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  conduct  of  other 
states,  that  it  was  all  on  one  side ; — 
they  threw  out  Mr  Sadler's  Factory 
Bill ; — they  resist  all  extension  of  the 


•  Tkey  were  pMwd  by  Ciwnwell,    token  Lord  Prvtecteri  that  w,    by  M  great  a 
Conservative  M  Napoleon  when  Emperor, 
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Poor's  Laws  to  Ireland ; — and  they 
are  now  preparing,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  shopkeepers  of  London,  and 
the  great  towns,  to  overwhelm  the 
cultivators  with  a  deluge  of  foreign 
grain,  that  is,  to  reduce  to  beggary 
and  ruin  four  millions  of  persons 
dependent  upon  rural  labour.  En- 
quire in  any  county  of  the  kingdom, 
from  the  Land's  End  to  Caithness, 
what  sort  of  landlords  the  democrats 
are  ? — how  much  they  contribute  to 
public  institutions? — how  much  they 
bestow  on  private  charity  ?  You  will 
hear  in  general  that  they  are  the 
most  grasping  and  niggardly  of  the 
community  ;  that  they  exact  every 
thing  from  their  tenants,  and  give 
nothing  to  the  poor ;  that  their 
names  are  to  be  seen  at  few  sub- 
scriptions— their  assistance  felt  at 
few  undertakings ;  that  their  gene- 
ral characteristic  is  that  of  being 
aUeni  appetens,  without  the  single 
redeeming  point  in  Catiline's  cha- 
racter, sui  profusus.  We  speak  of 
the  general  character  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  honourable  exceptions  to  these 
remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  who  have  uniformly 
advocated  these  measures,  destruc- 
tive and  ruinous  though  they  were 
to  the  whole  productive  industry  of 
the  people,  have  nevertheless  contri- 
ved to  obtain  the  almost  entire  ma- 
nagement of  their  thoughts,  and 
succeeded  in  wielding  at  pleasure 
their  vast  energies,  is  one  of  the 
most  startling  and  extraordinary  of 
the  many  extraordinary  phenomena 
these  times  exhibit,  and  affords  a 
signal  instance  of  the  facility  with 
which  men  may  be  led,  by  skilful 
flattery  and  alluring  expressions,  to 
support  the  leaders  who  are  really 
pursuing  measures  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  their  welfare.  They  were 
incessantly  told  that  public  happi- 
ness was  their  great  object;  that  the 
people  never  could  be  sufficiently 
instructed,  enlightened,  and  free ; 
that  self-government  was  the  true 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  humani- 
ty ;  and  that  if  political  power  was 
only  vested  to  a  sufficient  extent  in 
the  people,  all  the  ills  of  life  would 
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speedily  disappear.  Misled  by  this 
dazzling  phantom,  they  generally 
and  cordially  supported  the  demo- 
cratic leaders,  and  submitted  pati- 
ently for  a  tract  of  years  to  the  most 
acute  suffering,  inflicted  by  the  mea- 
sures of  their  demagogues,  in  the 
firm  belief,  which  was  sedulously 
inculcated,  that  it  was  the  resistance 
of  the  Conservatives  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil.  We  have  to 
thank  the  Reform  Bill  for  having  at 
length  put  an  end  to  this  extraordi- 
nary delusion,  and  by  seating  the 
Movement  party  in  complete  sove- 
reignty, for  the  time  at  least,  in  the 
Legislature,  brought  at  once  to  the 
test  the  sincerity  of  their  professions 
to  relieve  the  people,  and  their  abi- 
lity to  do  any  thing  efficient  for  the 
public  welfare. 

That  the  evils  under  which  the 
labouring  classes  now  suffer,  and 
which  have  produced  the  formida- 
ble organization  of  the  Trades' 
Unions,  are  in  no  respect  likely  to 
be  removed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  increased  by  the  greater  as- 
cendency of  the  democratic  party,  is 
farther  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
they  exist  to  fully  a  greater  extent 
in  North  America,  notwithstanding 
the  drain  of  the  back  settlements 
and  a  boundless  soil,  than  in  the 
densely  peopled  realm  of  Britain. 

"  The  North  Americans  distinctly  ad- 
mit, that  ever  since  the  Revolution  which 
separated  them  from  the  mother  country, 
and  conferred  upon  them  the  blessings  of 
self-government,  magisterial  and  even  pa- 
rental authority  has  been  upon  the  decline, 
and  that  now,  at  last,  combinations  exist 
amongst  working  men,  to  such  a  fearful 
extent,  for  overthrowing  the  institution  of 
property,  that  a  subversion  of  all  autho- 
rity is  apparently  at  hand,  there  being 
absolutely  nothing  left  in  that  country  to 
preserve  its  social  system  from  being  torn 
in  pieces,  but  education  only."* 

What  security  education  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford  against  these  enor- 
mous evils  in  an  old  and  corrupted 
state  like  Great  Britain,  has  already 
been  fully  considered  in  the  former 
number  of  this  series,  f 

"  There  are,  in  our  own  country," 
says  the  North  American  Review,  "com- 
binations of  the  employed  to  procure 


*  North  American  Eeview,  Jan.  1833,  p.  81. 
t  The  Schoolmaster,  Feb.  1834,  JBlackwood's  Magazine* 
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lii^ln-r  wages,  political  working-men'* 
p.irtii'i,  and  fearful  si^ns  of  resistance  to 
the  highest  authority  in  the  Federal 
Union.  Nor  i.s  thi»  change  passing  only 
upon  a  lar^'p  snile,  where  we  can  survey 
it,  or  much  of  U,  at  least,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  It  is  coming  home  to 
our  rities  find  villages,  and  very  dwellings. 
Aristocraticnl  influence,  nnd  magisterial 
power,  and  parental  authority,  too,  have 
been  declining  among  us  ever  since  the 
Hi-volution.  There  are  abolitions  of 
peerages  in  our  towns  ;  there  are  reform 
bills  in  our  families;  and  our  children  are 
educated  so  freely,  as  to  threaten  rebellions, 
if  not  combinations,  for  securing  their  rights. 
There  are,  indeed,  tendencies  of  this  sort, 
which  must  be  controlled  and  regulated, 
or  society  cannot  exist  ;  tendencies  to  a  • 
radical  reform,  so  radical,  indeed,  that  if 
not  restrained  it  will  tear  up  every  social 
institution  by  the  roots,  and  leave  nothing 
behind  but  disorder,  waste,  and  ruin." 

The  same  truths  are  forcibly  il- 
lustrated in  Mr  Hamilton's  recent 
and  admirable  work  on  North  Ame- 
rica. 

"  In  the  city  of  New  York,"  he 
observes,  "  a  separation  is  rapidly  ta- 
king place  between  the  different  orders 
of  society.  The  operative  class  have 
already  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
under  the  name  of  the  Workies,  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  who,  more 
favoured  by  nature  or  fortune,  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  life  without  the  necessity  for 
manual  labour.  These  people  make  no 
secret  of  their  demands,  which,  to  do 
them  justice,  are  few  and  emphatic.  They 
are  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  may 
be  read  on  half  the  walls  of  New  York. 
The  first  postulate  is,  '  Equal  and  I'niver- 
sal  Education.'  It  is  false,  they  say,  to 
maintain  that  there  i.s  at  present  no  pri- 
vileged order,  no  practical  Aristocracy,  in 
a  country  where  distinctions  of  educa- 
tion are  permitted.  There  does  exist, 
they  argue,  an  Aristocracy  of  the  most 
odious  kind,  —  an  Aristocracy  of  know- 
ledge, education,  and  refinement,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  true  Democratic 
principles  of  absolute  equality.  They 
pledge  themselves,  therefore,  to  exert 
every  effort,  mental  and  physical,  for  the 
abolition  of  this  flagrant  injustice.  They 
proclaim  it  to  the  world  as  a  nuisance 
which  must  be  abated,  before  the  freedom 
of  an  American  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  empty  boast.  They  solemnly  de- 
clare that  they  will  not  rest  satisfied,  till 
every  citizen  in  the  United  States  shall 


receive  the  same  degree  of  education,  and 
start  fair  in  the  competition  fur  the  ho- 
iKiiu >  ami  the  offices  uf  the  State.  As  it  is 
of  course  impossible — and  these  men  know 
it  to  be  so — to  educate  the  labouring  class 
to  the  standard  of  the  richer,  it  is  their 
professed  object  to  reduce  the  latter  to  the 
same  mental  condition  with  the  former  ; 
to  prohibit  all  supererogatory  knowledge  ; 
to  have  a  maximum  of  acquirement,  be- 
yond which  it  shall  be  punishable  to  go. 
But  those  who  limit  their  views  to  the 
mental  degradation  of  their  country  are, 
in  fact,  the  moderates  of  the  party.  There 
are  others,  who  go  still  further,  and  boldly 
advocate  the  introduction  of  an  Agrarian 
Law,  and  a  periodical  division  of  property. 
These  unquestionably  constitute  the  ex- 
treme gauche  of  the  Worky  Parliament, 
but  still  they  only  follow  out  the  princi- 
ples of  their  less  violent  neighbours,  and 
eloquently  dilate  on  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  every  individual  being  equally 
supplied  with  food  and  clothing."  • 

We  give  the  operatives  due  warn- 
ing; they  have  no  relief  to  expect 
from  the  democratic  party,  and  as 
little  from  the  frantic  anarchical 
course  they  are  now  pursuing.  That 
their  sufferings  are  great,  we  lament 
to  hear ;  that  they  neither  can,  nor 
will  be  relieved  by  the  party  to 
whose  guidance  they  have  hitherto 
and  blindly  surrendered  themselves, 
is  capable  of  demonstration. 

The  Reform  Parliament  is  govern- 
ed by  an  adverse  interest  to  that  of 
the  producers.  It  is  entirely  ruled 
by  the  monied  interests  and  TRA- 
DERS. This  class  has  by  the  bill 
acquired  a  monstrous— an  irresist- 
ible preponderance  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. We  grieve  to  say  this ;  but  it 
is  self-evident;  and  the  supporters  of 
the  Reform  Bill  have  themselves  to 
thank  for  having  riveted  the  fetters 
of  an  adverse  interest  about  their 
necks. 

To  BUY  CHEAP  is  the  grand  object 
of  all  the  measures  which  now  ema- 
nate from  the  Legislature,  and  have 
emanated  for  many  years  past.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws — of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  protecting  duties — of 
the  contraction  of  the  currency — of 
the  Free  Trade  system  —  of  the 
incessant  and  ruinous  it-peal  of 
indirect  taxes — of  the  threatened 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  For 


*  Hamilton's  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  301. 
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whose  behoof  is  the  incessant  prose- 
cution of  this  object  undertaken  ? 
Is  it  for  the  interest  of  the  producers, 
whether  agricultural  or  manufactu- 
ring, whether  rural  or  urban? 
No !  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
buyers, — of  the  traders  who  hope  to 
get  their  sales  augmented  by  a 
diminution  of  the  price  of  their 
articles,  and  their  profits  increased 
by  the  reduction  of  the  prime  cost 
of  the  goods  in  which  they  deal, — 
of  the  holders  of  money,  and  other 
classes  in  town  who  have  fixed 
incomes,  derived  from  the  Funds, 
mortgage,  or  other  unchanging  sour- 
ces, and  therefore  benefit  immense- 
ly by  every  reduction  which  takes 
place.  But  this  class  have  no  inte- 
rest in  common  with,  or  sympathy 
for,  the  producers  of  any  descrip- 
tion,— that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
labouring  classes,  rural  or  urban,  in 
every  department ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  interest  is  just  the  reverse.  To 
sell  cheap,  and  buy  still  cheaper,  is 
the  great  object  of  the  mouied  and 
trading  class;  and  it  is  the  point,  ac- 
cordingly, to  which  all  their  efforts 
are  directed.  If  they  can  only  get 
corn  cheap,  they  care  not  though  half 
the  agricultural  labourers — that  is, 
two  millions  of  souls— are  reduced  to 
beggary ;  if  they  can  only  get  cottons 
cheap,  they  care  not  though  a  million 
of  operative  weavers  are  forced  to 
live  in  garrets  on  a  shilling  a-day ; 
if  whisky  and  gin  are  cheap,  they 
care  not  though  crime  triples  under 
its  influence,  and  millions  of  human 
beings  are  precipitated  into  profli- 
gacy by  the  spread  of  the  fiery  poi- 
son. If  silks  and  ribbons  are  cheap, 
they  care  not  though  the  weavers  of 
Spitalfields  and  Macclesfield  are  re- 
duced by  the  free  (comparatively) 
trade  in  French  silks  to  ruin ;  if  they 
only  get  freights  cheap,  they  care 
not  though,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Na- 
vigation Laws,  the  whole  class  of 
ship  owners  and  builders  are  brought 
to  the  verge  of  insolvency,  and  the 
"  wooden  walls  of  old  England" 
sent  to  the  bottom. 

This  single  observation  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  Free  Trade  system,  the 
change  of  the  Currency,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and  all  the  disastrous  measures  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  monied  and 
trading  interest,  the  ascendency  of 
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the  race  of  consumers  over  that  of 
producers,  which  has  gradually  ob- 
tained for  them  the  dominion  of  the 
Legislature,  and  precipitated  the 


nation  into  that  abandonment  of 
Conservative  principles  and  the  pro- 
tection of  producers,  and  that  sub- 
mission to  the  dictates  of  towns, 
which  distinguished  the  concluding 
years  of  the  Tory  Administration. 
By  an  infatuation  which  has  few 
parallels  even  in  the  wide-spread 
annals  of  human  folly,  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  the  urban  pro- 
ducers, were  led,  when  the  final 
struggle  arose,  to  join  their  forces 
with  those  of  their  ivorst  enemies,  tfie 
urban  consumers,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  democracy,  and  the 
banners  of  Reform,  fought  and  gain- 
ed the  great  battle  against  the  rem- 
nant of  the  producers,  reduced,  by 
this  unnatural  union,  and  the  delu- 
sion of  republican  principles,  to  a 
third  of  their  natural  forces. 

This  truth,  the  real  secret  of  all 
the  distresses  and  disasters  of  the 
present  times,  and  the  clear  and  ge- 
neral perception  of  which  is  indis- 
pensable towards  any  thing  like  a 
righting  of  the  national  vessel,  is  put 
in  a  very  clear  light  by  Mr  Bernard, 
to  whose  able  and  original  work  we 
have  already  alluded. 

Mr  Ricardo,  a  great  fundholder 
and  dealer  in  loans  and  stockjob- 
bing, was  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  the  change  in  the  currency  in 
1819. 

"  This  gentleman,"  says  Mr  Bernard, 
"  had  obtained  considerable  celebrity 
amongst  his  brethren  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, as  well  as  amongst  all  that 
class  of  Reformers,  whose  real  object  is, 
not  so  much  to  benefit  their  country, 
as  to  enhance  the  value  of  money,  by 
various  publications  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy ;  the  leading  principle  of  which  is 
to  exhibit  landowners  and  farmers  in  the 
most  odious  light  possible  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  repi'esenting  their  inter- 
ests as  adverse  to  those  of  all  other  people, 
in  which  case  their  prosperity  would 
alone  depend  on  the  degree  of  injury  they 
could  inflict  upon  others.  The  doctrine 
would  indeed  be  true,  were  all  working 
people,  the  public  as  they  are  called,  con- 
sumers in  a  greater  degree  than  they  are 
producers,  and  were  production  chiefly 
confined  to  landowners  and  farmers  only  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  these  latter  classes, 
as  working  people,  whether  in  agricul- 
z 
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ture  or  manufactures,  all  produce  infi- 
nitely more  than  they  consume,  and  are 
for  that  reason  to  be  looked  upon  as  pro- 
ducer*, who,  in  company  with  landowners 
and  farmers,  thrive  best  upon  high  prices, 
and  not  as  consumers,  who  benefit  most 
by  low  ones ;  the  doctrine  is  perfectly 
untrue;  or  true  only,  so  far  as  it  relates 
merely  to  fundholders  and  stockjobbers, 
and  the  several  classes  of  society  whose 
circumstances  in  life  are  bettered  by  rais- 
ing the  value  of  money,  and  lowering  the 
rewards  of  industry. 

"  Still,  Mr  Ricardo's  plan  was  a  pro- 
found one.  The  idea  of  sowing  dissen- 
sions amongst  all  who  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  production,  by  making  a  part, 
and  that  the  most  numerous  part,  believe 
that  they  were  consumers,  rather  than 
producers;  and  setting  them  in  this  way 
against  those  who  were  sailing  actually 
in  the  same  boat  with  them,  the  land- 
owner and  farmer,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  united  influence  of  the  entire  body; 
was  anadmirablecoiitrivancefor  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  fundholder,  and 
enabling  him  to  obtain  his  favourite  object 
of  low  prices."  * 

During  the  struggle  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  great  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  country,  of 
whatever  class,  were  seduced  by  the 
contagion  of  democracy  and  the  de- 
lusion of  a  Press,  all  emanating  from, 
and  guided  by,  the  interests  of  town 
consumers,  to  unite  against  the 
remnant  of  the  Conservative — that 
is,  the  producing  interest.  Ninety- 
eight  out  of  the  hundred  and  one 
county  members  of  England  were 
returned  in  the  reforming  interest; 
and  the  farmers  who  brought  them  in 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  populace, 
are  now  rewarded  for  their  exer- 
tions by  the  threatened  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws — that  is,  the  reduc- 
tion of  grain  to  forty  shillings  a- quar- 
ter, and  wages  to  ninepence  a-day. 
Almost  all  the  manufacturing  towns 
joined  the  cry,  and  by  their  threat- 
ening attitude  overawed  the  House 
of  Peers,  when  that  noble  body 
threw  itself  almost  unsupported  into 
the  breach  to  save  the  whole  pro- 
ducing classes;  and  they  now  see 
the  consequences  of  th^ir  conduct 
in  the  obstinate  adherence  to  free 
trade,  the  reciprocity  system,  the 
restricted  currency,  and  all  the  other 
measures  dictated  by  the  exclusive 


interests  of  the  monied  classes,  and 
are  allowed  to  cool,  after  their  Re- 
form transports,  in  garrets,  on  bread 
and  water,  and  a  shilling  a-day  to 
maintain  a  rising  family. 

The  slightest  consideration  of  the 
present  constitution  of  Parliament 
must  shew  how  enormously  and  un- 
justly the  monied  interest  and  the 
urban  consumers  have  gained  by 
the  Reform  Bill,  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious  and  working  classes 
throughout  the  state.  Out  of  500 
English  members,  there  are  156  for 
counties,  and  344  for  boroughs; 
that  is,  the  town  members  are  to 
the  county  as  more  than  tico  to 
one.  Part,  no  doubt,  of  the  bo- 
roughs are  swayed  by  the  landlords 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  but,  proba- 
bly, at  least  as  many  county  mem- 
bers are  returned  by  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  city  wealth,  owing  to  the 
increasing  embarrassment  of  the 
country  proprietors.  At  all  events, 
if  it  be  said  that  there  are  300  Eng- 
lish members  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumers,  and  200  in  that  of  the 
producers,  the  fairest  allowance  is 
made  for  the  possible  efforts  of  the 
minority,  of  all  descriptions,  who  are 
now  attempting  to  stem  the  ruinous 
torrent  which  has  floodefr  the  Legis- 
lature. And  in  the  right  of  voting 
at  elections,  how  are  the  different 
classes  of  society  balanced  ?  A  con- 
sumer in  town,  who  pays  ten  pounds 
of  yearly  rent,  has  a  vote;  a  pro- 
ducer in  the  country  requires  to  pay 
fin.  times  thatsumtogetone.  The  ten- 
pound  clause  virtually  excludes  the 
irhole  operative  man  ufacturersfrom  any 
influence t^aA  vests  unlimited  power  in 
the  spiritdealers,  grocers,  and  shop- 
keepers— that  is,  the  consumers  who 
live  on  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
Thus,  both  by  the  places  which  re- 
turn members,  and  the  qualification 
to  vote,  bestowed  with  such  flagrant 
inequality  on  the  different  classes  of 
society,  is  that  ruinous  supremacy 
secured  to  the  monied  classes  and 
consumers,  which  has  been  at  the 
root  of  all  the  national  distresses  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Now,  from 
the  tables  quoted  below,  it  appears 
that  the  total  wealth  produced  by 
the  agriculturists  and  manufactu- 
rers, amounts  to  the  enormous  sum 
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of  above  four  hundred  millions  an- 
nually, and  the  population  employed 
in  these  branches  of  industry  is  no 
less  than  10,000,000,  while  the  total 
wealth  earned  annuallyby  thetrading 
and  monied  classes,  is  L.  95,000,000, 
and  their  numbers  are  only  5,600,000. 
Thus  a  class  producing  one-fifth  of 
the  national  income,  and  composing 
one-third  of  the  national  numbers, 
have  contrived,  by  thedelusions  which 
they  have  spread  among  the  work- 
ing bodies,  to  usurp  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  Legislature,  and  to 
introduce  and  perpetuate  a  series  of 
measures,  which  have  precipitated, 
and  are  precipitating,  the  very  men 
whose  hands  create  their  income  into 
beggary  and  ruin.* 

In  these  observations  we  "have 
classed  the  agricultural  and  urban 
producers  together,  and  considered 
their  joint  interests  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  money-holders  and  con- 
sumers. We  know  well  the  apple 
of  discord  which  the  consumers  and 
the  advocates  of  cheap  prices  have 
contrived  to  throw  between  these  two 
vast  bodies,  whose  united  strength 
would  be  irresistible.  We  are  quite 
aware  of  the  fatal  delusion  which 
they  have  spread,  and  are  spreading, 
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on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws> 
and  the  efforts  they  are  making  to 
detach  the  whole  urban  producers 
from  their  rural  brethren,  by  the 
false  but  specious  pretence  that  dear 
grain  is  the  interest  of  the  one,  and 
cheap  grain  the  interest  of  the  other. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  mo- 
ment that  the  working  classes  of  all 
descriptions  should  at  length  acquire 
just  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  be 
brought  to  see  that  their  interests  are 
identical,  and  cannot  be  separated ; 
and  that  it  is  the  fatal  disunion  which 
the  town  consumers  and  monied 
classes  have  contrived  to  create  be- 
tween them  by  the  phantoms  of  de- 
mocratic ascendency,  free  trade, 
cheap  prices,  and  political  power, 
which  has  enabled  the  adverse  inte- 
rest in  society  to  mount  upon  their 
backs,  and  chain  them  like  captives 
to  their  chariot  wheels,  in  defiance 
of  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses, 
and  the  continued  suffering  experi- 
enced in  their  own  persons. 

Let  the  operative  workmen  and 
manufacturers,  before  they  give  ear 
to  these  insidious  attempts  on  the 
part  of  their  real  oppressors,  attend 
to  the  following  consideration : 
When  were  they  in  a  prosperous 


*  The  following  Table  illustrates  this  in  the  most  striking  manner.      It  is  taken 
from  Pebrer's  and  Moreau's  Tables,  and  all  compiled  from  Parliamentary  documents, 

Annual  produce  of  agriculture  iu  all  its  branches,         .  L.  24-6,600,000 

of  mines  and  minerals,         .         .         ,•  21,400,000 

of  fisheries, 3,4-00,000 

of  manufactures,         ....  148,000,000 

Total  Annual  Produce  of  Producers,      .        .      L.41 9,400,000 

Annual  profits  of  inland  trade,             ....  L.48,425,000 

of  coasting  trade,          .         .         .         .  3,550,000 

— of  shipping  and  foreign  commerce,         •  34,398,000 

of  bankers,           .....  4,500,000 

.                         of  foreign  income,        ....  4,500,000 


Producers. 
Number  of  agricultural  per- 
sons, and  their  families,  6,300,000 
Miners,             .         .          .  600,000 
Manufacturers,         .         .  2,400,000 
Artificers,  builders,  &c.     .  650,000 

Producers,  L.  9,950,000 


Total  Annual  Produce  of  Consumers,        L.  95,373,000 

Consumers. 


Shopkeepers, 

Tailors,  shoemakers,  . 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  .. 

Clergy,  doctors,  &c.  . 
Paupers,    .         . 

Annuitants,        .  . 


Consumers, 

Pebrer's  Tables  33S  and  360. 


.  2,100,000 
.  1,080,000 

830,000 
.  450,000 

110,000 
.  1,116,000 

JL.5,686,000» 
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state  ?  Was  it  during  the  war,  when 
prices  were  high,  nod,  in  conse- 
quence, a  great  surplus  produce 
wa«  created  throughout  the  state, 
or  haa  it  been  since  the  peace,  when 
the  blessings  of  cheap  produce, 
cheap  prices,  and  low  wages,  have 
been  fully  experienced  "<  \Ve  shall 
give  the  answer  in  their  own  words. 

"  The  fundamental  cause  of  the  Trades' 
Unions  is  a  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
subsistence.  This  is  certified  by  the  de- 
plorable statements  of  Messrs  Cobbett, 
Fieldrn,  and  Attwood,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  reference  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  in  many  parts  of 
which  the  average  income  of  an  indivi- 
dual was  not  sufficient  to  buy  bread  alone. 
Mr  Cobbett,  in  reply  to  Mr  Macauley, 
stated  that  he  would  pledge  himself  to 
prove  that  10,000  persons  in  Leeds  did 
not  get  three-pence  per  day,  and  he 
affirmed  that  his  colleague  had  a  state- 
ment, which  be  could  verify  on  oath,  and 
which  he  obtained  by  his  own  personal 
enquiries,  that  there  were  50,000  persons 
about  Manchester  who  did  not  receive  each 
2£d  per  day.  Mr  Fielden's  Tables,  pub- 
lished last  year,  exhibit  the  following 
facts : — 

In  1815,  wages  per  piece  to  hand- 
weavers  were  .  .     4rf.  6d. 
In  1824,         ditto         .             .     2s.  3d. 
In  1831,         ditto         .  .KM. 

Now,  add  to  this  appalling  fact  that 
eight  millions  of  pounds  were  last  year 
collected  for  Poor's  rates,  and  I  think, 
without  entering  further  into  dry  statis- 
tical details,  it  must  be  obvious  to  nil 
but  the  pampered  minion;)  of  corruption, 
that  distress,  long,  deep*  ami  hopelest  efrs- 
trest,  is  the  cause  oftJie  organization  of  ll<e 
Trades'  Union. "—  Trades'  Union  Gaztlle, 
Jau.  25,  1834. 

The  same  fact  is  stated  in  the 
same  terms  in  the  Newcastle  Presst 
Dec.  21,  1833. 

"  The  gigantic  organization  of  the 
Trades'  Unions  is  beginning,  and  with 
reason,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
country.  These  unions  arc  only  one 
amongst  the  many  signs  of  that  great 
change  which  is  impending  over  this 
kingdom  :  and  which  it  is  noxv  impos- 
sible either  for  human  cunning  or  human 
courage  to  avert.  -  These  unions  Iiave 
sprung  out  of  the  long  and  increasing 
pressure  upon  the  laborious  classes,  whose 
misery  has  gone-  on  increasing  with  their 
knowledge.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral. Education  will  never  bring  men  to 
believe  that  they  can  be  half  starved  to 
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all  eternity  under  a  just  or  proper  go- 
vernment ;  or  that  society  has  any  right 
to  call  upon  men  in  general  to  bo  miser* 
able,  for  the  sake  of  the  continuation  of  a 
system.  Of  this,  the  productive  cUa*M 
of  England  are  now  fully  convinced,  and 
they  are  as  fully  determined  that  they  at 
all  events  will  suffer  no  longer." 

Now  this,  be  it  recollected,  is  the 
state  to  which  the  operatives  have 
been  brought  by  the  adoption  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  democratic 
party ;  by  the  system  of  cheap  bread, 
free  trade,  and  the  Reform  Bill. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  the 
war,  wheat  was  at  I4a.6d.  per  bushel, 
and  all  classes,  and  more  especially 
the  operatives,  were  prosperous  and 
contented;  for  the  last  five  years 
wheat  has  been  at  an  average  8s.  a 
bushel,  and  they  have  been,  by  their 
own  admission,  constantly  getting 
worse  and  worse.  At  present  wheat 
is  at  5s.  4d.  a  bushel,  lower  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  the  workmen,  as  they  them- 
selves tell  us,  are  so  far  from  thri- 
ving, that  they  are  literally  starving 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  on  seven 
shillings  a-week.  Unless  these  un- 
happy men  were  literally  infatuated 
by  the  monied  demagogues  who  lure 
them  by  democratic  flattery  to  per- 
dition, they  would  see  that  cheap 
prices  are  immediately  followed  to 
them  by  still  cheaper  waycs,  and  that 
just  in  proportion  as  the  price  of 
grain  falls,  is  the  quantity  of  that 
grain,  which  they  are  able  to  pur- 
chase with  their  wages,  lessened 
also.  If  by  a  miracle  the  price  of 
grain  could  be  lowered  to  half-a- 
crown  a-bushel,  its  price  in  Poland, 
the  only  result  would  be,  that  their 
wages  would  immetSatefyfaO  to  six- 
pence a-dm/,  and  the  last  state  of 
that  man  would  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

The  slightest  consideration  must 
shew  for  what  reason  it  is  that  cheap 
prices,  whether  of  manufactured  or 
agricultural  produce,  are  imme- 
diately followed  by  great  distress  to 
the  operatives.  The  facts,  the  im- 
portant facts  already  noticed,  that 
the  produce  of  agricultural  labour 
in  Great  Britain  is  L.'24G,000,000  an- 
nually, and  that  the  home  consump- 
tion of  manufactures  is  L.88,000,000 
annually,  while  the  foreign,  even  at 
this  time,  is  only  L. 60,000,000,  alone 
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ducers  are  the  chief  and  best  custo- 
mers of  the  manufacturers:  they 
consume  a  half  more  than  all  foreign 
nations  put  together.  Low  prices, 
therefore,  which  cripple  and  depress 
all  branches  of  home  purchasers,  who 
are  all  more  or  less  dependent  on 
this  prodigious  flood  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  six  millions  annually 
poured  into  the  state,  cripple  and 
diminish,  in  just  a  similar  degree, 
the  home  market — that  is,  the  market 
which  is  half  greater  than  all  foreign 
markets  put  together.  Suppose  our 
exports  of  manufactures  were  to 
fall  from  L.60,000,000  annually  to 
L.40,000,000,  in  consequence  of 
some  general  calamity  which  had 
befallen  their  purchasers  in  foreign 
states;  what  prodigious  misery 
would  this  spread  among  our  ope- 
rative workmen ;  and  yet  the  fall  of 
agricultural  produce  from  60s.  to 
40s.  the  quarter,  would  contract  the 
home  market  much  more  power- 
fully: it  would  cut  off  eighty  millions 
annually  from  the  funds  destined  to 
the  purchase  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures. These  considerations  shew 
decisively  that  in  a  nation  such  as  Bri- 
tain, which  rests  chiefly  on  its  agri- 
cultural produce  and  manufactures 
consumed  in  the  home  market,  the 
prosperity  of  the  operative  classes  is 
mainly  dependent  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  and  remunerating 
prices  to  the  agriculturists;  because 
it  is  thus,  and  thus  alone,  that  their 
chief  customers  are  provided  with 
funds  to  buy  their  goods.  In  such 
a  state,  high  prices  of  rude  produce 
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higher  wages  to  all  classes  in  gene- 
ral. Prosperity  and  credit  is  imme- 
diately diffused  through  all  classes 
of  society;  whereas,  under  the 
wretched  paralysis  of  low  prices, 
the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
produce  of  manufactured  industry 
are  constantly  contracting,  the  wages 
of  the  operative  workman  fall  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  grain  which 
he  consumes,  and  he  is  starving  in 
the  midst  of  nominal  plenty.  This 
doctrine  was  long  ago  laid  down  by 
Adam  Smith. — "  High  prices,"  says 
he,  "  and  plenty,  is  prosperity  :  low 
prices  and  depression,  are  misery." 
To  illustrate  the  ruinous  state  of 
depression  to  which  the  operative 
workmen  have  been  brought  by  the 
combined  operation  of  Free  Trade, 
low  prices,  and  democratic  princi- 
ples, we  have  extracted,  in  the  Table 
below,  the  prices  of  labour,  &c., 
from  1815  to  1832,  with  the  prices 
of  grain,  taken  from  Mr  Fielden's 
Tables,  published  by  the  National 
Regeneration  Society.  From  them 
it  appears,  that  since  1815  the  price 
of  grain  has  declined,  on  an  average 
of  years,  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
but  that  the  wages  of  the  operatives 
have  declined  above  sixty-six  per 
cent  during  the  same  period  of  their 
former  amount  ;*  and  that  the  total 
returns  for  "  labour,  expenses,  and 
profit,"  under  the  halcyon  days  of 
cheap  bread  and  free  trade  in  1832, 
is  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  what 
it  was  under  the  high  prices  of  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the 
war.-j* 


*  Average  price  of  five  years,  before  1820,  77s.  per  quarter;  of  five  years  before 
1832,  63s.  per  quarter  of  wheat. 

f  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COST,  &c.  OF  ONE  PIECE  OF  THIRD  74s.  CALICO,  from  1815 
to  1832  INCLUSIVE, 

References  to  the  Columns  in  the  Talk. 

No.  1.  Shows  the  number  of  Ibs.  weight  of  cotton  required  to  make  a  piece  of  third 
74s.  calico. 

2.  The  average  price  of  the  cotton  per  pound  in  each  year. 

3.  The  average  of  cotton  required  to  make  one  piece  in  each  year. 

4.  The  average  price  of  such  calico  in  the  Manchester  market. 

5.  The  average  sum  the  manufacturer  had  for  labour,  expenses,  and  profit,  in 

every  year,  from  1815  to  1832,  both  years  inclusive. 

6.  Average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  and  a  quarter  of  oats  in  each  year,  from 

official  returns. 
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It  ia  as  clear  as  mathematical  de- 
monstration, therefore,  that  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  Democratic 
body  are  governed,  have  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  producers  of  com- 
modities; and  that  the  working 
classes,  seduced  and  blinded  by  the 
flattery  of  Democratic  demagogues, 
who  all  resided  in,  and  were  actu- 
ated by,  the  interests  of  towns,  have 
given  a  fatal  ascendency  in  the  Le- 
gislature to  the  very  class  in  the 
State  to  whom  all  their  misfortunes 
have  been  owing,  and  whose  interests 
are  directly  adverse  to  their  own. 

The  operative  workmen  feel  this ; 
they  are  aware  that  they  have  been 
misled,  deceived,  betrayed;  that 
amidst  the  incessant  eulogies  of  the 
Democrats,  they  have  been  constant- 
ly getting  poorer;  amidst  a  continual 
fall  of  prices,  have  had  daily  less  to 
eat,  and  that,  as  Cobbett  well  ex- 
presses it,  just  in  "  proportion  as 
education  has  been  thrust  into  their 
heads,  their  clothes  have  been  slip- 
ping from  their  backs." 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  strong, 
the  galling,  the  heartrending  sense 
of  their  deception, — it  is  because  the 
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utter  worthlessness  of  all  the  De- 
mocratic projects  advanced  in  the 
interest  of  the  mouied  and  consu- 
ming classes  in  towns  to  ameliorate 
the  State,  has  been  fully  and  uni- 
versally experienced,  that  Trades' 
Unions,  with  all  their  attendant  star- 
vation, perils,  and  anarchy,    have 
risen  up  in  the  land.    But  are  they 
the  way  to  remedy  the  evil  ?    Is  a 
complete  stoppage  of  labour  on  the 
part  of  several  hundred  thousands, 
perhaps  a  million  of  workmen,  a 
way  to  ameliorate  their  condition  ? 
Is,  to  use  their  own  haughty  expres- 
sions, the  "  snapping  asunder  every 
link  in  the  chain  which  binds  society 
together,  by  this  inert  conspiracy  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,"  the  way 
to  augment  the  resources  of  their 
customers — the  rich,  without  whose 
wealth  to  buy  their  commodities  all 
their  labour  must  go  for  nothing  ? 
Alas !  such  a  convulsion,  if  it  once 
becomes  general,  is  calculated  to  in- 
flict a  degree  of  wide-spread  misery 
upon  the  operatives,  compared  with 
which,  all  they  have  hitherto  expe- 
rienced would  be  regarded  as  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity.  On  this  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  eloquent  words  of  that  stanch 
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Reformer,  Sir  D.  Sandford,  address- 
ed to  the  Trades'  Unions  of  Glas- 
gow. 

"  In  a  contest  between  capital  and  la- 
bour, taking  into  account  the  state  of 
matters  in  this  country,  capital  must  ul- 
timately triumph,  at  the  expense  of  much 
confusion  and  much  misery.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  this  opinion  to  retract  or 
qualify.  It  will  recommend  itself,  I  think, 
to  the  acquiescence  of  all  who  examine  the 
question  with  their  eyes  open,  unblinded 
by  the  metaphysical  definitions  of  politi- 
cal economy.  The  capital  by  which,  in  con- 
junction with  labour,  our  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  must  all  be  classed  under 
the  heads  of  works  and  machinery,  raw 
materials,  and  money.  By  a  unanimous 
refusal  to  labour,  the  workmen  may 
throw  the  capital  of  the  first  description 
into  temporary  inactivity ;  or  by  an  in- 
surrectionary movement,  they  may  de- 
stroy both  it  and  the  stores  of  raw  mate- 
rial now  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  may 
they  inflict  a  heavy  loss  upon  the  pro- 
prietors ;  sure,  however,  in  the  end  to 
bring  want  and  woe  upon  themselves. 
But  they  cannot  at  one  blow  destroy  the 
money  already  accumulated,  or  that  com- 
mand of  money  which  credit  and  connex- 
ion give.  These  potent  weapons  are  in 
the  hands  of  their  employers.  Let  the 
workmen  meditate  upon  the  inevitable 
consequence.  If  one  party  is  to  try  to 
starve  out  the  other,  the  longer  purses 
and  wealthier  connexions  of  the  masters 
will  carry  them  through  the  struggle,  and 
their  opponents  will  gain  nothing  beyond 
the  suffering  attendant  on  a  painful  and 
perilous  experiment;  or  mouied  capital 
will  take  its  flight  to  other  lands,  where 
labour  assumes  a  less  menacing  attitude, 
and  offers  the  prospect  of  more  secure 
returns.  The  labouring  classes  should 
remember  that  capital  of  this  kind,  once 
scared  away,  is  not  easily  courted  back ; 
and  they  should  turn  their  attention  for 
a  moment  to  certain  provinces  of  Ireland, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  to  which  a 
people  may  be  degraded,  chiefly  by  the 
absence  of  capital,  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  security.  Thus  I  fear  that  de- 
spair at  last,  if  not  evil  design  in  the 
first  instance,  might  drive  the  working 
population  into  the  frantic  excess  of  re- 
bellion against  law,  and  attacks  on  pro- 
perty. But  he  who  holds  out  hopes  of 
final  success  to  a  movement  of  that  cha- 
racter is  either  a  fool  or  a  villain.  Even 
without  the  aid  of  a  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  army,  a  British  insurrection 
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of  the  labouring  classes  would  assuredly 
be  put  down,  perhaps  with  much  blood- 
shed on  the  field  and  the  scaffold.  The 
holders  of  property  are  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves,  by  a  general  rally  of 
the  upper  and  middle  ranks  in  our  cities 
and  our  rural  districts.  I  do  not  appre- 
hend a  new  edition  of  the  Bristol  confla- 
gration. I  am  pretty  confident  that  on 
the  stage  of  this  country,  we  shall  not 
behold  enacted  the  dismal  scenes  of  the 
first  French  Revolution.  And  if  these 
tragedies  were  to  be  repeated  in  our  days, 
will  any  member  of  the  working  body 
point  out  one  result,  beneficial  to  that 
most  important  but  dependent  class,  to 
which  they  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  give  birth  ?  " 

These  observations  are  deserving 
of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
and  by  none  more  than  the  wretched, 
deluded  men,  who  are  now  tempted 
by  their  democratic  leaders  to  at- 
tempt what  they  term  an  "  inert 
conspiracy"  against  the  whole  capi- 
tal and  wealth  of  the  state.  Do  they 
really  conceive  it  possible  they  can 
succeed  in  such  a  design  ?  Is  there 
any  example  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind of  such  a  conspiracy,  how 
"  inert "  soever,  proving  successful  ? 
Have  they  funds  to  enable  them  to 
hold  out  against  the  capital  and  re- 
sources of  the  masters,  the  accumu- 
lations of  centuries,  supported,  as 
they  will  be,  by  the  banks,  the  monied 
men,  the  government  ?  The  Trades' 
Unions  tell,  and  we  grieve  to  hear 
the  fact,  that  there  are  50,000  families 
in  and  around  Glasgow,  and  as  many 
in  and  around  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham, who  do  not  know  at  night 
that  the  bread  for  their  little  ones 
will  be  baked  to-morrow.  The  Libe- 
rator boasts  that  there  were  2000 
operatives  in  Glasgow  in  January 
last,  who  had  struck  work,  whose 
weekly  maintenance  cost  L.500.  At 
this  rate,  which  is  evidently  the  lowest 
on  which  a  human  being  can  sub- 
sist, (5s.  a-week,)  200,000  operatives 
would  cost  L.50,000  a-week,  and  a 
million,  L.250,000.*  Are  they  pre- 
pared with  vast  funds  of  this  de- 
scription to  sustain  their  efforts? 
And  is  7s.  a-week,  the  amount,  as  they 
tell  us,  of  their  present  earnings,  a 
likely  source  from  which  to  derive 
them? 


*  Liberator  and  Trades'  Union  Gazette/ Jan.  24,  1834. 
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But  tliis  is  not  all. — Such  vast 
assemblages  of  ivorking-men,thrown 
out  of  work  simultaneously,  will, 
to  the  end  of  time,  inevitably  ge- 
nerate acts  of  violence  and  deeds 
of  blood.  Oppression  towards  their 
fellow-creatures  is  the  necessary 
and  universal  result  of  the  congre- 
gation of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
idle,  unrestrained  men  together — no- 
thing short  of  military  discipline  can 
ever  restrain  them.  Among  such  vast 
bodies,  there  will  always  be  found 
many  daring  reckless  characters, 
who  will  not  scruple  to  perpetrate 
acts  of  the  greatest  atrocity,  to  for- 
ward the  purposes  of  the  union.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  sit  with 
its  hands  across,  and  see  strangers 
introduced  to  work  at  reduced  wa- 
ges, and  thus  defeat  all  the  purposes 
of  the  combination,  without  taking 
the  short  and  simple  way  of  knock- 
ing them  on  the  head.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  atrocious  practice  of 
throwing  vitriol  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  proves  how  general 
the  operation  of  these  principles  has 
become.  It  is  truly  observed  in  a 
late  publication  on  this  subject— 

"  If  the  working  classes  could  be 
brought  to  combine  without  using  vio- 
lence towards  those  who  do  not  enter 
into  their  views,  the  evil,  how  great  so- 
ever, would  be  comparatively  inconsider- 
able to  what  is  now  presented  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, this  never  can  be' the  case. 
Among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  are  combined  together  to  gain 
these  common  objects,  there  always  have 
been,  and  always  will  be,  found  some  reck- 
less and  worthless  characters  who  'will 
not  scruple  to  exert  violence,  or  even  em- 
brue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  such  of 
their  fellow-citizens  as,  by  holding  out, 
threaten  to  defeat  tbe  object  of  their  com- 
bination. To  the  end  of  time  such 
worthless  characters  will  be  found  in  all 
large  bodies  of  mankind;  they  may  be 
calculated  upon  as  a  given  quantity  to 
the  last  days  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore, 
violence,  intimidation,  and  bloodshed  may 
"be  permanently  expected  to  attend  such 
combinations.  The  trades'  unions,  there- 
fore, however  plausible  in  theory,  become, 
in  practice,  the  mere  association  of  vio- 
lence and  tyranny,  over  industry  and 
peace ;  they  are  the  engine  by  which 
the  most  lawless  and  reckless  of  society 


are  enabled  securely  to  exercise  a  grind- 
ing oppression  over  the  more  quiet  and 
inoffensive.  They  subvert  the  whole  ob- 
jects of  society,  defeat  the  chief  ends  of 
thd  social  union,  and  expose  the  poor  to 
a  tyranny  the  more  galling  and  danger- 
ous, that  it  is  exercised  by  men  of  their 
own  rank  in  society,  and  supported  by 
the  physical  strength  of  vast  masses  in 
the  state."  ' 

But  suppose  that  this  were  not  to  be 
the  result,  and  that  by  a  simultaneous 
strike  of  several  hundred  thousand 
men,  over  the  whole  country,  the 
present  object  of  obtaining  a  deduc- 
tion of  two  hours  a- day  from  tbe 
period  of  work  is  gained  —  What 
will  be  the  result  ? — Will  wages  re- 
main at  their  present  level,  low  as  it 
is,  under  such  a  reduction  ?  Un- 
questionably not.  They  will,  and 
must  fall,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  in  the  produce  of  looms; 
and  the  condition  of  the  workman 
will  be  more  miserable  than  ever. 
By  no  human  contrivance — by  no 
intimidation  or  violence,  or  "  inert 
conspiracy,"  can  capitalists  and  mas- 
ters be  compelled  to  pay  wages, 
which  are  a  loss  to  themselves,  or 
abridge  materially  the  present  slen- 
der rate  of  profits  : — rather  than  do 
so,  capital  will  take  wings  to  itself, 
and  emigrate  to  other  and  more 
tranquil  lands;  and  the  peopled 
houses  of  Britain  will  be  filled  with 
starving  millions,  deprived  by  their 
own  suicidal  hands  of  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

The  frantic  anarchical  course 
which  the  workmen  are  now  pur- 
suing, therefore,  is  as  little  calcula- 
ted to  afford  tbe  many  effectual  relief, 
as  the  blind  and  infatuated  support 
of  the  democratic  faction  in  towns 
has  been;  while  it  threatens  to  pro- 
duce results  more  immediately  ruin- 
ous and  destructive  than  evtn  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  stupendous  monu- 
ment of  general  infatuation,  is  in  the 
course  of  effecting.  The  one  is  a 
burning  delirium,  which  will  at  once 
prostrate  the  patriot ;  the  other  a  low 
fever,  which  will  gradually,  but  cer- 
tainly, exhaust  his  strength. 

An  extensive  struggle  has  late- 
ly broke  out  in  the  west  of  Scot- 


•  Thoughts  on  the  Reformed  Ministry  and  the  Reformed  Parliament— P.  37. 
Stillies,    Edinburgh,     1834. 
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land,  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
of  the  masters  to  employ  no  calico- 
printers  who  were  members  of  the 
Trades'  Unions,  and  bringing  down 
new  hands  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  who  refused  to  abandon  these 
pernicious  associations.  The  result 
has  been  just  what  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Where  the  military 
were  in  sufficient  force  to  protect  the 
new  workmen  from  the  violence  of 
the  associated  trades,  the  masters 
have  proved  victorious,  and  the  fresh 
hands  are  going  on ;  where  they 
were  not,  the  associated  operatives 
succeededinexpellingthem.  Twelve 
delinquents,  apprehended  by  the 
Glasgow  police,  were  liberated  by 
the  mob:  eight  unhappy  prisoners 
are  securely  lodged  within  the  walls 
of  Stirling  Castle.  The  west  of 
Scotland  is  approaching  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland :  the  authority  of  law 
exists,  where  soldiers  stand,  or  the 
guns  of  fortresses  protect  the  pri- 
soners. Where  the  defence  of  the 
industrious  is  left  to  themselves, 
they  are  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
unionists. — Such  are  the  fruits  of 
Whig  Government !  We  insert  with 
pleasure  the  following  just  observa- 
tions of  the  Glasgow  Herald  on  this 
subject : — * 

"Nothing  can  equal  the  infatuation  of  the 
operative  printers  in  the  whole  of  this  bu- 
siness :  they  had  comparatively  light  work 
and  comparatively  high  wages ;  but  these 
very  circumstances,  along  with  the  notion 
of  more  skill  being  required  in  their  pro- 
fession, led  them  to  consider  themselves 
superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  workmen, 
and  their  vanity  thus  exposed  them  to 
become  easy  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists.  Elated  with  the  brilliant 
figure  which  they  had  made  in  reform 
processions,  they  flattered  themselves  that 
they  were  the  pets  of  Government,  and 
would  get  their  own  way  in  every  thing, 
even  when  they  attempted  to  enact  the 
part  of  tyrants  over  their  fellow-labour- 
ers. While  they  affected  the  spirit  of 
independence,  they  basely  submitted  to 
live  on  contributions  from  others  ;  and 
those  of  them  who  were  married  had  the 
injustice  and  inhumanity  to  deprive  their 
families  of  more  than  a  half  of  their  usual 
rate  of  subsistence.  While  they  were 
proudly  lording  it  over  others  to  whom 
they  denied  the  freedom  both  of  judging 
and  of  acting,  a  large  portion  of  them- 
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selves  were  abject  slaves,  trembling  under 
that  very  intimidation  which  they  were 
labouring  to  inflict  on  others — at  least 
such  is  the  defence  that  is  resorted  to  by 
those  who  have  abandoned  the  Unions. 

"  Those  Trades'  Unions,  which  now 
cause  so  much  confusion  and  alarm  in  the 
country,  originated  in  the  former  Political 
Unions,  which  were  organized  under  the 
direction  of  itinerant  orators  and  agita- 
tors, of  which  apostles  of  mischief  in  this 
part  of  the  country  the  chief  was  Mi- 
Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.  No  merit  would 
have  attached  to  his  successful  exertions 
to  abolish  the  laws  against  combinations, 
which  had  existed  in  England  since  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  unless  they  had  been 
followed  by  practical  results,  and  those 
results  we  now  see  before  us." 

Is,  then,  the  cause  of  industry  and 
production  utterly  hopeless  ?  Have 
the  monied  classes,  the  traders,  the 
shop-keepers,  succeeded,  by  the  insi- 
dious spread  of  democratical  princi- 
ples, in  for  ever  dividing  the  produc- 
tive classes,  who  are  the  source  of 
all  their  wealth,  but,  from  want  of 
equal  cunning,  have  been  the  unhap- 
py victims  of  their  artifice  ?  Are  the 
working  classes  for  ever  to  follow 
the  red  flag  of  democracy  to  their 
own  perdition,  'instead  of  the  old 
banner  of  England,  under  which  all 
classes  once  throve  and  were  pros- 
perous ?  Will  mankind  ever  be  go- 
verned by  words,  and  worship  the 
demon  who  flatters  their  passions, 
regardless  of  the  bread  which  is 
vanishing  out  of  their  mouths,  the 
furniture  which  is  melting  away  from 
their  dwellings,  the  clothes  which 
are  slipping  from  their  backs  ?  Such 
is  the  force  of  public  delusion,  such 
the  astonishing  manner  in  which  the 
productive  classes  have  been  arrayed 
against  each  other  by  the  arts  of  the 
democratic  or  consuming  faction, 
that  we  much  fear  their  ascendency 
will  continue,  that  the  situation  of 
the  whole  industrious  classes,  both 
in  town  and  country,  under  their  de- 
mocratic leaders,  will  daily  become 
worse,  until  at  length  the  cup  of 
misery  is  full,  and  military  despot- 
ism closes  the  scene. 

But  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  if  this  deplorable  result  does 
take  place,  it  will  not  be  because  the 
means  of  extrication  are  utterly  lost 
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to  the  nation.  By  a  cordial  union 
with,  and  support  of,  the  Conserva- 
tive body;  by  a  junction  of  the 
strength  of  the  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing producers,  they  may  yet 
•hake  off  the  monstrous  load  of  shop- 
keepers, money-lender*,  and  traders 
who  have  risen  into  such  fatal  pre- 
eminence on  their  distresses.  The 
classes  who  constitute  the  ten  mil- 
lions will  be  too  strong,  if  united 
in  a  constitutional  struggle,  for  the 
five;  the  producers  of  four  hundred 
millions  a-year  of  produce  must,  in 
the  end,  if  they  will  only  act  toge- 
ther, overcome  those  who  produce 
one.  The  Reform  Bill,  indeed,  has 
quadrupled  the  political  power  of  the 
urban  and  monied  party,  and  redu- 
ced to  less  than  a  half  the  forces  of  in- 
dustry ;  the  manufacturing  operatives 
have  to  thank  themselves  for  having 
given  this  monstrous  addition  to  the 
forces  of  their  adversaries,  and  weak- 
ened so  alarmingly  the  strength  of 
their  friends.  Still  the  case  is  not  utter- 
ly hopeless ;  their  own  acts  are  likely 
to  relieve  them;  the  extremity  of  suf- 
fering, which  they  have  brought  upon 
themselves,  may  perhaps  prove  the 
means  of  dispelling  the  universal  delu- 
sions by  which  they  have  been  blinded. 
But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ; 
it  is  by  constitutional  means,  and  con- 
stitutional means  alone,  that  the  bat- 
tle must  be  fought  ;  the  Conserva- 
tives never  can,  and  never  will,  be- 
come Radicals ;  the  Operatives  must  be- 
come Conservatives.  We  do  not  say 
Conservatives,  in  the  false  and  odious 
sense  in  which  the  falsehood  of  the 
urban  consumers  uses  it, — that  is,  as 
the  supporters  of  unjust  or  corrupt 
power,  such  as  the  Democrats  false- 
ly assert  governed  the  country  be- 
fore the  Reform  Bill, — we  say  Con- 
servatives in  the  sense  in  which,  and 
in  which  alone,  we  have  ever  sup- 
ported it ;  as  the  defenders  of  all  the 
great  interests  in  the  State,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  vast  bodies  of  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  produ- 
cers, from  whose  labours  four-fifths 
of  the  national  income  flows ;  by 
whose  hands  all  classes  are  fed  and 
clothed,  and  lodged.  We  say  Con- 
servatives, not  as  the  enemies  of  the 
real  and  just  interests  of  the  consu- 
mers and  monied  men,  but  of  that 
unjust  and  oppressive  advantage 
which  they  have  gained  by  the  town- 
directed  legislation  of  the  last  fifteen 


years,  and  which  has  brought  on  the 
nation  the  unspeakable  calamities 
of  free  trade,  contracted  currency, 
Democratic  Government,  and  the 
threatened  change  in  the  Corn  Laws. 
We  say  Conservatives,  as  the  steady 
friends  of  the  Church,  the  shield 
of  the  poor  against  infidel  attack 
and  city  corruption;  as  the  sup- 
porters of  the  national  faith  against 
the  combined  attacks  of  Radical  vio- 
lence and  public  suffering,  and  as 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  only 
by  doing  justice,  and  protecting 
equally  all  interests,  and  most  of 
all  the  Funds,  the  great  Savings' 
Bank  of  the  poor,  that  the  national 
salvation  can  be  accomplished.  We 
say  Conservatives,  not  as  deluded 
by  the  idea  so  lamentably  preva- 
lent of  late  years,  that  it  is  by 
destroying  the  interests,  either  of 
rural  or  urban  producers,  by  the 
free  and  unrequited  admission  of 
foreign  produce,  that  the  great  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  nation,  the  foun- 
tain of  prosperity  to  all  classes, 
can  be  augmented ;  but  by  such  pro- 
tecting measures  as  will  secure  to 
our  operatives,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  a  due  return  for  the  fruits 
of  their  toil,  and  cease  to  grind  down 
the  British  labourers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city  Democrats,  or  the  advan- 
tage of  foreign  states. 

The  views  we  have  now  sketched 
out,  explain  that  gradual,  but  evi- 
dently increasing  approximation  of 
the  Conservatives  and  the  industri- 
ous classes,  at  which  the  Whigs  so 
loudly  exclaim  as  a  monstrous  union 
of  Tories  and  Radicals.  This  outcry 
comes  with  peculiar  consistency  and 
good  grace  from  the  correspondents 
of  political  unions,  from  those  who 
bowed  to  deputations  headed  by  tai- 
lors, from  the  advocates  of  the  brick- 
bat and  the  bludgeon,  and  the  Jour- 
nals who,  by  the  open  threat  of  Ra- 
dical violence,  overturned  the  consti- 
tution. The  approximation  proceeds 
from  no  political  coalition,  from  no 
insidious  or  designing  ambition.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
common  injury;  of  the  instinct 
which  leads  men,  of  whatever  oppo- 
site opinions,  on  most  subject*,  to 
unite  against  those  by  whom  they 
have  both  suffered  wrong.  But  it 
must  be  a  very  different  coalition 
from  that  which  history  will  for  ever 
execrate ;  be  attended  by  no  such  de- 
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reliction  of  public  duty  as  that  of  their 
opponents.  What  the  servile  ministe- 
rial Press,  the  Receivers  of  man- 
dates from  Lord  Brougham  and  Hol- 
land House,  call  an  union  of  Tories 
and  Radicals,  must  be  founded  on 
very  different  principles  from  that 
atrocious  combination  of  monied  am- 
bition and  Radical  delusion  which 
has  produced,  and  is  producing,  such 
fatal  consequences.  It  must  be  found- 
ed on  an  abandonment  of  all  anarchi- 
cal designs,  and  all  demonstrations 
of  violence  by  the  latter,  and  of  all 
monied  delusions  by  the  former  ;  a 
return  by  our  rulers  to  the  principles 
of  just  remuneration  to  productive 
industry,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try, and  by  our  people  to  the  subor- 
dination and  loyalty  of  former  times ; 
a  recurrence,  in  short,  to  the  true 


principles  and  practice  of  the  consti- 
tution, before  the  disastrous  days  of 
monied  ambition,  cheap  labour,  free 
trade,  and  Democratic,  that  is  city 
ascendency.  Whether  by  these  or 
any  other  methods,  it  is  possible  to 
get  the  better  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  decisive  superiority  it  has  given 
to  consumers  over  producers  in  the 
legislature,  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but 
this  much  at  least  seems  certain,  that 
in  no  other  way  is  so  fair  a  pro- 
spect even  opened  of  shunning  per- 
dition, or  avoiding  that  gradual  but 
unceasing  degradation  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  the  Conservatives 
who  depend  on  their  labour,  which 
has  been  constantly  increasing  since 
the  deporable  era  when  the  Nation 
was  surrendered  to  the  guidance  of 
its  democratic  deceivers. 


CASTLE  ELMERE, 
A  TALE  OF  POLITICAL  GRATITUDE. 

CHAP.  I. 

MISREPRESENTATION  CORRECTED. 


Castle  Elmere,  June  10, 18—. 
"  HERE,mydearKatharine,Iam  still 
— not  carried  off  to  the  mountains 
by  any  of  the  savage  Irish — not  even 
penitent  for  my  folly  in  coming  into 
this  land  of  barbarism  and  holy 
water — (too  holy,  defamers  would 
say,  to  be  employed  in  very  ne- 
cessary ablutions)— but,  let  dear 
Aunt  Sarah  remember,  my  own  land 
after  all.  Here  I  am,  and  in  my 
miad  the  fixed  resolve  never  to 
rest  contented,  until  I  have  wiled 
you  hither,  and  won  you  to  a  know- 
ledge, that  the  report  of  our  poor 
people's  misdeeds  is  fearfully 
exaggerated  by  the  distance  to 
which  it  is  borne.  Ah !  Kate,  we 
suffer  much  wrong — the  pictures  of 
us  are  very  frightful — but, '  had  a 
lion  been  the  painter  ! '  We  are  the 
prey  of  more  ignoble  brutes,  who 
slander,  us  as  unworthy  of  trust  or 
regard,  and  are  full  of  indignation, 
because,  now  and  then,  some  victim 
cries  out,  and  complains  of  his  afflic- 
tion. Lie  still,  cries  the  horrid  Po- 
lyphemus,— I  have  no  pleasure  in 
my  dinner  while  you  scream  so  ;— 
but  I  forget,  he  slew  his  prey  before 
he  devoured  it.  Here  our  torturers 
prefer  the  Abyssinian  practice,  and 


would  drag  life  from  their  miserable 
victims  by  degrees.  Who  can  won- 
der that  the  murmurs  of  the  wretch- 
ed shall  not  be  modulated  into  mu- 
sic for  them  ? 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God !  my 
dear  friend,  in  our  peaceful  retreat 
no  such  murmurings  distress  us,  and 
no  despair  is  to  be  dreaded.  My 
window  at  which  I  write,  is  open — 
it  is  midnight — and  midnight  still  as 
is  now  shining  on  your  own  beauti- 
ful Wycombe.  How  powerfully  I  am 
recalled  to  the  hours,  when  the  dawn 
stole  unobserved  on  our  prolonged 
good-nights  and  musings, — when  we 
spoke  not,  but  sat  together  in  the 
shade  of  your  window's  deep  recess, 
and  felt  as  if  we  understood  the 
nightingale's  song,  and  listened  to  it 
as  the  voice  of  our  unspoken  emo- 
tions. Do  you  remember,  Katharine, 
when  the  notes  were  changed,  and 
the  lark  that  sung  so  out  of  tune, 
straining  harsh  discords  and  unplea- 
sing  sharps,  proclaimed,  that  the 
world  was  come  again ;  and  that  if 
we  would  continue  to  dream,  we 
must  qualify  by  sleeping  ?— What  a 
painful  endowment  memory  would 
be,  if  we  had  not  hope  to  beguile  it! 
—I  do  indeed,  Katharine,  earnestly 
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for  you.  I  cannot  thrill  you 
\vitli  the  nightingale's  song;  nor 
shew  you,  as  among  English  oaks, 
a  broad  river  shining  in  moonlight ; 
but  you  shall  have  the  sublime  music 
of  distant  waters,  and  you  shall  see, 
with  such  a  moon  as  now  visits  us, 
cataracts  flashing  into  its  beams, 
and  issuing  from  the  recesses  of 
mountains  which,  to  your  untravel- 
led  faculties,  shall  seem  noble. — 
And  you  may  come  without  a  fear. 
I  told  you  it  is  midnight, — and  as 
Julie  de  Roubigne  says,  '  the  world 
is  hushed  around  me,' — nothing  to 
prevent  any  daring  plunderer  from 
climbing  to  my  open  window — and  I 
am  as  free  from  alarm  as  if  I  were  at 
your  side,  in  the  inviolable  security 
of  Essex  or  Surrey. 

"  We  have,  indeed,  no  cause  for 
apprehension  here — more  devoted 
attachment  cannot  be  described  or 
imagined,  than  my  dear  father  expe- 
riences from  this  calumniated  peo- 
ple. How  it  would  astonish  Aunt 
Sarah,  to  witness  his  reception  from 
them  to-day !  She  will  say  that  I 
am  a  giddy  credulous  girl ;  but  I  am 
sure,  if  she  could  witness  the  honest 
and  hearty  rejoicings,  and  hear  the 
warm  blessings,  which  duped  my 
father  and  me,  she  would,  herself, 
be  strongly  solicited  to  give  way  be- 
fore so  unsuspicious  an  impostor. 

"  But,  all  this  time,  I  have  not  ac- 
quainted you  with  the  occasion  on 
which  such  demonstrations  of  attach- 
ment were  called  forth.  And  how 
can  I  possibly  describe  that  most 
extraordinary  display,  and  its  exci- 
ting circumstances !  Katharine,  you 
never  saw  an  Irish  hurling,  and, 
sooth  to  say,  you  never  saw  any 
thing  so  surprising.  If  it  be  Hiber- 
nian cricketing,  ft  surely  exceeds 
that  aristocratic  game  in  interest, 
more  than  it  falls  short  of  it  in  dignity 
and  grace — the  eagerness — the  ve- 
hemence— the  fiery  contest  of  hun- 
dreds for'victory,  and  the  surpassing 
exertions  of  the  agile  competitors. 
You  must  positively  come  here  and 
witness  the  fierce  good-humour  of 
this  most  eager  contention.  It  is,  I 
am  confident,  more  worthy  of  a  poet 
to  describe,  than  the  games  of  an- 
cient days.  We,  too,  and  especially 
your  unworthy  friend,  performed  no 
obscure  part  in  this  high  tourna- 
ment. Papa,  you  must  "know,  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  our  district; 


and  an  winter  had  passed  without  the 
brand  of  any  offence,  lie  thought  it 
not  unfitting  to  mark  his  approbation 
of  good  conduct,  by  holding  a  solemn 
festival  on  the  occasion.  The  result 
of  his  deliberations  was  "  the  hurl- 
ing," and  its  accompaniment,  a  din- 
ner on  the  grass.  All,  however, 
would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not,  as 
the  peerless  lady  of  statelier,  but,  in 
all  probability,  more  barbarous  and 
less  lively  feats  of  arms,  grace  the 
contest  with  my  august  presence.  A 
large  field,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Castle,  was  to  be  the  arena;  and 
for  some  time  before  we  appeared, 
we  could  see  the  gathering— troop 
after  troop  marching  to  music,  all  in 
gay  attire,  and  each  party  having  ap- 
propriate and  distinguishing  badges 
and  devices.  When  the  assemblage 
was  complete,  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  con  test  sufficiently  advanced, 
we  set  forth,  a  highly  imposing  cor- 
tege, and  rode  round  the  field,  sa- 
luting each  party  as  we  passed,  and 
receiving  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment their  tumultuous  acclamations; 
but — the  first  burst,  as  we  came  sud- 
denly from  a  gate  shaded  by  thick 
trees,  into  the  sight  of  the  assembly 
— indeed,  Katharine,  it  was  awful! 
I  bowed  my  head  as  at  an  apparition, 
and  could  not,  by  any  effort,  restrain 
fast-falling  tears.  Do  not  smile; — 
there  is  something  very  affecting  in 
the  raised  voice  of  a  multitude.  Do 
you'not  remember  Job — the  thunder 
of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting  ? 
then  it  was  a  tribute  to  my  dear  fa- 
ther, coming  from  hearts  grateful  for 
favour  and  protection,  and  offering,  I 
am  sure,  the  lives  of  the  generous 
and  enthusiastic  retainers  who  sent 
it  forth, — can  you  wonder  that  it 
overcame  me  ? 

"  I  did  not  faint,  however,  and  soon 
was  able,  with  proper  dignity  and 
condescension,  to  go  through  the 
portion  of  the  pageant  allotted  to 
me.  You  should  know  something 
of  the  game.  At  opposite  sides  of 
the  field,  a  little  arch  of  bended  ozier, 
called  a  goal,  had  been  set  up.  The 
object  of  the  parties  was  to  pass 
under  one  of  these  a  ball,  which  they 
struck  with  curved  instruments,  call- 
ed "  Hurls."  The  ball  was  presented 
to  my  fair  hands  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ers, who  knelt  before  he  offered  it; 
and  when  I  had  received  it,  another 
shout  arose,  more  tumultuous,  if 
possible,  than  that  which  had  previ- 
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ously  discomposed  me,  but  which 
did  not  disturb  my  steed,  who  merely 
arched  his  neck,  and  neighed  in  ac- 
knowledgment. I  rode  with  my 
apple  of  strife  into  the  midst  of  the 
field,  and  delivered  it  to  Colonel 
Stapleton.  I  spare  you  the  account 
of  the  new  acclamations  and  the 
blessings  on  my  ladyship — my  ma- 
jesty— my  beautiful  face — my  good- 
ness; but,  certainly,  if  there  was  as 
much  true  loyalty  around  Marie  An- 
toinette when  swords  leaped — no, 
did  not  leap  from  their  sheaths — she 
would  not  have  cost  us  the  tears  we 
used  to  give  to  our  poor  Bonne's 
recitals. 

"  I  retired  less  elated  than  delight- 
ed with  these  proofs  of  Irish  trucu- 
lency ;  and  when  I  had  taken  my  post 
on  a  safe  and  commanding  eminence, 
the  ball  waa  thrown  up  high  into  the 
air.  Then  the  strife  and  bustle,  the 
fever  of  the  conflict,  no  words  of  mine 
can  describe;  nor  can  you  imagine  the 
order  which  presided  over  the  strug- 
gle of  four  hundred  competitors  for 
a  prize,  for  which,  it  would  seem, 
all  the  energies  of  their  lives  and 
souls  were  intensely  exerted.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
tactique  of  the  contest  to  give  you 
an  intelligible  account  of  it,  and,  to 
say  truth,  1  was  too  much  shocked  by 
some  untoward  events,  terminating 
in  wounds  which  wore  a  threatening 
aspect,  although  I  understood  they 
were  not  dangerous.  There  was, 
natheless  the  wounds,  perfect  good 
humour  throughout,  and  no  grudges 
or  angry  feelings  survived  the  con- 
flict. The  victors  enjoyed  their  suc- 
cess without  arrogance,  the  van- 
quished bore  their  defeat  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  all  rejoiced  in  the  feast 
and  dance  which  followed,  in  a  man- 
ner to  win  for  them,  in  most  in- 
stances, golden  opinions.  Oh  how 
they  are  wronged  and  traduced ! 
Dear  Katharine,  I  pine  for  you;  you 
would,  if  you  could  but  see  these  ge- 
nerous beings  in  their  own  plains 
once,  for  ever  after  be  their  advo- 
cate. I  cannot,  indeed,  say  a  great 
deal  for  my  father's  more  courtly 
visitors.  I  do  not  promise  you  much 
interest  in  them ;  but  am  not  suffi- 
ciently assured  in  my  first-sight  judg- 
ments to  pronounce  a  positive  opi- 
nion. I  wish  you  would  assist  me 
in  deciding.  Persuade  Aunt  Sarah 
that  we  will  take  good  care  of  you ; 
and  if  she  would  do  violence  to  her 
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fears,  and  boldly  come  amongst  us, 
we  promise  her  all  the  warm  affec- 
tion of  Irish  hearts,  and  the  steadi- 
ness and  truth  for  which  one  of  us 
here  will  ever  be  her  grateful  debtor. 
Farewell,  dear  Katharine  ;  the  night 
is  wearing  away,  and  already,  me- 
thiuks,  I  scent  the  morning  air,  com- 
manding that  all  perturbed  spirits  go 
to  their  proper  place,  and  that  you 
be  relieved  from  the  tediousness  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  you  by,  my 
dear,  most  affectionate 

"  MARY  ELMERE." 


Miss  Elmere  closed  her  letter,  and 
stood  at  the  open  window  to  indulge 
the  pious  feelings  of  a  thankful  heart 
in  gazing  on  as  fair  a  prospect  as 
has  often  been  disclosed  to  an  en- 
thusiast of  nature.  Castle  Elmere 
stood  on  a  projecting  crag,  in  a  deep 
and  wild  valley,  shut  in  on  one  side 
by  a  wall  of  rock,  rising  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  and  having  its  inter- 
vals of  grey  stone  enlivened  and 
adorned  by  the  green  foliage  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  had  rooted 
themselves  in  many  a  clift,  and 
ascended  almost  to  its  very  summit, — 
and  on  the  other  by  a  steep  hill  of 
easy  slope,  and  of  the  softest  ver- 
dure, while,  in  its  low  depth,  an 
abundant  stream,  worthy  indeed  to 
be  named  a  river,  pursued  its  not 
silent  way  through  tangled  boughs, 
and  over  a  rugged  channel.  When 
Mary  looked  forth,  the  moon  had 
descended  low,  and,  attended  by  one 
fair  star,  was  pausing  at  the  distant 
opening  of  the  valley.  The  steeps 
which  seemed  humble  wl  en  she  was 
high  in  heaven,  were  now  exalted, 
as  it  were,  into  more  than  their  na- 
tural elevation,  the  nearer  features 
were  softened,  and  whatever  was 
more  nobly  beautiful,  in  the  spiritual 
light  by  which  it  was  arrayed,  be- 
came invested  with  additional  at- 
traction. The  whole  valley  was  full 
of  light — the  silver  of  the  stream 
was  in  parts  dazziingly  effulgent, 
while  intervals  of  shadow  served,  by 
contrast,  to  render  the  splendour 
where  the  moonbeams  fell,  more  glo- 
rious to  the  eye ;  and  over  head,  the 
sky,  resting  on  the  mountain  steeps, 
had  recovered  the  dark  pure  azure 
in  which  the  stars  were  visible. 
Mary  Elmere  was  capable  of  feeling 
the  sublime  influences  of  the_  hour, 
and  remained  for  some  time  in  that 
trance  of  thought  to  which  might 
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almost  be  applied  the  beautiful  ex- 
pression in  the  Song  of  Solomon : 
"  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  wakoth." 
How  sweet  and  solemn  is  the  re- 
membrance of  such  moments,  when 
a  consciousness  of  existence  and  a 
fulness  of  devotion  wholly  possess 
the  mind,  and  almost  teach  us  to 
comprehend  the  felicity  of  those 
who  contemplate  God  m  Heaven ! 
Here  in  earth  they  do  not  abide  long. 
Emily,  as  her  rapture  died  away, 
beheld  the  silent  lights  of  Heaven, 
and  the  sound  of  the  waters  returned 
to  her  ear.  As  yet  she  was  not 
sufficiently  released  from  the  deli- 
cious reverie  to  lend  her  voice  to  the 
harmonies  of  nature,  but  she  thought 
how  sweet  it  would  be  to  arrest  the 
faint  breeze  which  she  felt  on  her 
cheek,  and  win  from  it  a  touching 
melody.  An  /Eolian  harp  was  soon 
favourably  disposed,  ana  its  tones 
of  sadness  and  mystery  passed  into 
her  soul.  How  hideous  an  inter- 
ruption jarred  her ! 

Immediately  opposite  the  window 
from  which  Miss  Elmere  had  been 
gazing,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance, a  large  laurel  of  dense  and 
luxuriant  foliage  overlooked  her. 
She  was  too  unobservant  of  the  forms 
of  individual  things,  to  notice  that  its 
branches  had  been,  from  time  to 
time,  somewhat  more  rudely  agitated 
than  the  gentle  gales  of  the  still  night 
could  move  them.  Her  attention 
was  now  forcibly  awakened.  A  hu- 
man voice  became  audible,  although 
the  sounds  it  uttered  could  not  be 
distinctly  understood.  At  first  a 
groan  seemed  to  issue  from  the  trou- 
bled depths  of  the  laurel.  What 


followed,  from  the  character  of  the 
tones,  appeared  to  be  the  language 
of  prayer.  It  was  speedily  inter- 
rupted. By  a  strong  effort,  Mary 
governed  herself,  and  did  not  scream. 
In  an  instant  she  heard  a  voice, 
which  she  recognised  as  one  of  her 
father's  visitors,  call  out,  as  if  sum- 
moning the  intruder.  There  was  no 
answer;  and  after  a  second  call,  ac- 
companied with  a  scream  and  a 
short  padse,  the  warning  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  loud  report  of  a  gun. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  discharged 
without  effect,  a  sharp  shrill  note  of 
fear  rung  through  the  lacerated  lau- 
rel, the  mountain  echoes  responded 
to  the  louder  sound,  and  the  "  live 
thunders"  of  the  hill  awoke  in  swift 
succession.  The  echoes  were  pro- 
longed by  numerous  repetitions,  and 
scarcely  had  they  become  silent, 
when  a  human  form  dropt  from  the 
laurel,  and  a  man  was  seen  for  an 
instant,  while  he  passed  rapidly 
from  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
pleasure  ground  into  deep  shadow. 
An  alarm  was  raised,  forms  were 
seen  hurrying  from  the  house,  and 
exploring  in  various  directions.  It 
was  in  vain — the  search  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  followed  by  distrust 
and  chagrin.  How  the  intruder 
escaped  could  not  be  known,  nor 
could  his  object  be  conjectured. 
That  his  intent  was  evil  seemed 
plain,  and  that  preparation  should  be 
made  against  future  attempts  or  ag- 
gressions. One  thing  only  was  cer- 
tain, the  appearances  of  quiet  and 
contentment  could  not  be  relied  on. 
What  a  postscript  had  Mary  to  add 
to  the  eulogy  of  her  letter ! 


CHAP.  II. 


THE  WISE  WOMAN. 


WHEN  Miss  Elmere  had  forgotten 
that  such  an  individual  as  received 
the  prize  from  her  fair  hands  had 
ever  ^appeared  in  her  presence,  the 
frantic  youth  bore  with  him  from  the 
successful  contest  a  remembrance  of 
the  fair  arbitress  and  queen  of  the 
day,  from  which  only  death  could 
release  him.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  a  widowed  mother,  and  was  in  the 
relation  of  fosterer  to  the  beautiful 
object  of  his  frenzied  affection.  A 
joyful  sight  it  was  to  his  poor  pa- 
rent, and  no  ordinary  surprise,  when 


at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  she 
beheld  him  returning  to  her  humble 
home.  She  saw  him  acknowledged 
as  best  man  of  the  day,  but  could 
not  break  through  the  crowd  to  speak 
with  him;  and,  after  sundry  fruitless 
efforts,  withdrew;  to  meditate  in  her 
solitary  cottage  on  the  pride  with 
which,  on  the  following  day,  she  was 
to  present  her  clean  little  boy,  as  she 
called  a  handsome  youth  six  feet 
high,  "  to  his  honour,  and  her  own 
child,  the  lady." 
James  Morrison  was  not  in  the 
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mood  to  share  in  his  mother's  exulta- 
tion, or  to  rejoice  with  her  in  the 
feelings  with  which  she  anticipated 
the  morrow.  He  was  again  to  see 
the  object  of  his  boundless  affection, 
but  not  to  witness  any  concern  for 
the  untold  passion  which  was  de- 
vouring him.  He  was  to  be,  in  her 
presence,  as  one  of  the  more  ignoble 
animals,  to  whom  she  might  extend 
the  charities  of  a  benevolent  heart, 
and  felt  that  to  him,  almost  equally 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field — by  habit 
and  convention  not  less  powerful 
than  nature  and  her  laws — friendship 
and  affection  were  utterly  denied. 
Many  a  time  he  had  railed  at  dis- 
tinctions, which,  he  was  taught  to 
think,  arrayed  the  poor  not  only  in 
estrangement  from  the  more  pros- 
perous, but  in  hostile  opposition  to 
them ;  now  he  felt  with  a  degree  of 
pain,  which  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced before,  what  it  was  to  belong 
to  a  caste,  on  which  poverty  had 
stamped  the  most  hopeless  of  degra- 
dations. It  was  with  bitterness  and 
impatience  he  constrained  himself  to 
listen  to  the  detail  of  plans  and  pro- 
spects which  it  was  a  torture  to 
hear ;  and,  at  length  wearied  out  by 
his  poor  mother's  ill-timed  counsels 
•and  exhortations,  and  the  exhausting 
effort  with  which  he  strove  to  en- 
dure them,  he  groaned  in  the  an- 
guish of  his  spirit,  and,  hurrying  into 
the  darkest  corner  of  his  home,  cast 
himself  in  despair  upon  the  bed,  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  reader 
to  learn  the  precise  locality  of  James 
Morrison's  dwelling.  A  change  must 
come  over  the  spirit  of  Irish  life,  be- 
fore he  is  likely  to  pay  it  a  voluntary 
visit.  Notwithstanding  the  tempo- 
rary calm  which  coercive  enactments 
may  have  compelled  in  that  region — 
the  calm  which  ensues  when  the 
horrors  of  open  violence  cower 
down  into  fierce  and  treacherous 
ambuscade — there  are  demonstra- 
tions painful  enough  to  discourage  a 
tourist  from  seeking  amusement, 
where  there  is  so  much,  if  not  to 
awaken  his  heart,  at  least  to  shock 
his  sensibility.  The  name  of  such  a 
region  may  well  be  spared, — not  so 
the  recital  of  a  characteristic,  by 
which  it  is  so  pre-eminently  as  to  be 
peculiarly  distinguished.  It  is  the 
Thessaly  of  Ireland — the  region 
wherein  those  superstitions  still  find 
a  shelter,  which,  elsewhere,  haye 
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vanished  before  the  ascendency  of  an 
evil  genius,  whose  enacted  horrors 
leave  no  place  for  legendaryrecollec- 
tions.  In  the  recesses  of  this  moun- 
tain district,  the  love  of  marvellous 
tradition  still  has  a  reverent,  if  not 
a  secure  asylum.  Relics  are  there 
of  the  golden  times,  when  Ireland 
was  honoured  in  all  the  world ;  and 
even  some  stones  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude and  dizzy  location,  have  ser- 
mons, which  render  them,  to  the  ini- 
tiated, remembrancers  of  a  still 
hoarier,  or,  as  a  Hibernian  Bacon 
might  apply  the  epithet,  a  more 
youthful  antiquity,  when  the  giant 
race  of  earth's  most  valiant  sons  and 
sages,  who  had  explored  the  myste- 
ries which  control  nature,  and  make 
man's  senses  thrill,  and  those  beings 
of  wonder  and  awe,  who  were  ever 
free  from  human  restraint,  or  who 
had,  with  a  perishable  body,  re- 
nounced the  shackles  of  mortality, 
combined  their  powers,  and  con- 
spired in  fraternal  union  to  achieve 
those  works  which  did  honour  to 
the  olden  time,  and  provided  amaze- 
ment for  the  sceptical  ages  which 
were  to  follow.  But,  above  all,  it 
should  be  confessed,  that  that  curious 
philosophy  which  makes  light  ac- 
count of  medicinal  skill,  esteeming 
the  modern  healing  arts  visionary 
and  vain,  and  accounting  no  science 
as  of  worth  and  certainty  but  that 
which  discourses  of  philtres  and 
spells,  abode  in  the  region  of  our 
story,  and  summoned  thither  influ- 
ences which  brooded  over  its  shades 
and  its  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  an  authority  from 
which  every  other  part  of  Ireland 
has  been,  by  spirits  of  a  darker  spell, 
mournfully  delivered. 

In  such  a  place,  the  solution  of 
the  phenomenon,  presented  in  the 
condition  of  James  Morrison,  which 
his  mother  adopted,  was  the  readiest 
and  most  natural.  Her  child  had 
been  fairy-struck.  "  He  went  out 
in  the  morning  as  likely  a  boy  as 
you  could  see  in  a  summer's  day, 
an'  he  was  braw  an'  harty  when  he 
came  home ;  but  some  miau  came 
over  him.  He  had  a  look  with  him 
that  would  bring  the  salt  tears  into 
your  eyes  when  he  wasn't  speaking; 
an'  when  he'd  make  answer,  his 
voice  was  so  hoarse  an'  desolate-like, 
that  it  would  frighten  you  more  than 
when  he  listen'd  and  said  nothing." 
Such  was  the  affectionate  mother's 
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report  to  a  "  wise  woman,"  as  soon 
as  she  had  gathered  courage  to 
leave  her  son  in  his  affliction,  and 
go  forth  to  seek  succour  for  him. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  near- 
est, not  the  wisest,  of  approachable 
weird  sisters  was  the  most  desirable ; 
and  the  despairing  youth  was  but  a 
very  short  time  left  to  the  melan- 
choly luxury  of  cherishing  his  secret 
grief,  before  he  was  subjected  to  the 
interrogatories  of  the  fairy  doctress, 
who  had  come  with  the  speed  of  age 
to  do  battle  against  his  unseen  ene- 
my. 

For  a  length  of  time,  except  in  the 
annoyance  occasioned  to  the  obsti- 
nately silent  youth,  "  the  question" 
was  unavailing,  and  old  Judith  Mac- 
kesay  was  taught  to  feel  that  she 
had  no  ordinary  case  to  consult  for. 
There  was  no  indication  whatever 
in  the  impatient  patient's  appearance 
of  bodily  ailment.  His  colour  was 
good,  his  pulse  strong  and  steady, 
nothing  but  the  disturbed  expres- 
sion with  which,  sometimes  in  high 
excitement,  sometimes  in  despair, 
his  eyes  rested  on  his  weeping 
mother,  or  on  vacancy,  to  tell  of 
"  that  within  which  passed  show.'' 
The  visit  of  the  crone,  however, 
was  not  unsuccessful.  Although 
she  discontinued  her  unacceptable 
interrogatories,  she  did  not  remit 
the  vigilance  of  her  observation ; 
and  while  the  mother  was  pouring 
forth,  in  the  eloquence  of  grief,  her 
tale  of  sorrow,  and  fear,  and  disap- 
pointment, she  had  carefully  noted 
how  the  utterance  of  one  name  inva- 
riably wrung  Out  some  show  of  feel- 
ing from  the  youth  when  all  else 
passed  unregarded  by,  and,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  murderer  is 
declared  by  the  restored  circulation 
of  blood  in  his  victim,  Judith  became 
convinced  that  she  had  ascertained 
the  cause  of  James  Morrison's  dis- 
order. "  There's  not  a  living  soul," 
she  whispered  the  mother,  "  can  do 
the  boy  a  taste  o'  good,  only  Vhauria 
M'Grath  herself." 

Vhauria  M'Grath  was  a  sage  of 
majesty  too  high  to  admit  the  idea 
that  she  could  be  summoned  to  any 
bedside  over  which  death  was  not 
almost  visibly  hovering.  Whoso  de- 
sired her  succour  must  approach  the 
mountain  recess,  where,  sheltered 
from  every  wind  that  blew,  and  en- 
compassed by  an  awe  which  guard- 
ed her  from  men's  irreverence,  she 


had  her  solitary  dwelling.  It  was 
only  on  great  emergencies  her  assis- 
tance was  implored,  and,  even  on 
such  occasions,  no  rustic  dared  to 
seek  her  presence,  without  prelimi- 
naries effectual  as  those  which  pro- 
tect a  monarch's  court  and  person 
from  the  lessening  influences  of  too 
facile  and  familiar  intercourse. 
There  was  always  an  internuncius 
(or  internuncia),  one  who  occupied 
an  intermediate  condition  between 
the  Queen  of  Sorcerers  and  the  rus- 
tics over  whom  she  waved  her  mystic 
sceptre,  to  signify  the  coming  of  a 
suppliant,  and  to  bear  back  the  will 
of  her  superior,  whether  prohibiting 
or  permitting  the  solicited  audience. 
When  James  Morrison,  overcome 
by  his  mother's  passionate  adjura- 
tions, had  consented  to  undergo  the 
new  annoyance  and  indignity,  Ju- 
dith was  accredited  as  ambassadress 
to  the  potentate  of  spells  and  charms, 
to  negotiate  a  gracious  reception  for 
the  reluctant  youth,  and  the  afflicted 
and  credulous  parent. — 

"  Sit  down  here,"  said  she,  when 
they  had  ascended  the  base  of  the 
mountain  ;  "  turn  your  back  to  this 
elder-tree,  an'  your  face  to  the  sun 
that's  setting,  an'  hould  this  sprig  of 
vervine  fast;  'tis  a  lucky  arub  (herb), 
an' 

'  Wherever  yon  go,  by  sea  or  by  land, 
The  holy  vervine  hould  in  your  hand.' 

Myself  will  bring  ye  back  the 
word  what  ye're  to  do."  She  de- 
parted ;  and  mother  and  son  obeyed 
her  injunctions,  the  one  scrupulous 
to  observe  the  minutest  point  of 
requisite  ceremony,  the  other  under 
the  w  inertia  of  an  absorbing  passion 
which  held  him  motionless.  Judith 
soon  returned,  and  conducted  the 
pair  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
towards  which  they  had  been  gazing. 
They  entered  a  little  foot-path  which 
wound  through  tangled  shrubs,  and 
under  a  high  ledge  of  rock,  descend- 
ing into  one  of  those  little  seclusions 
which  the  wooded  heights  and  crags 
overhung  and  encompassed.  The 
abode  of  the  wise  woman  at  length 
appeared.  It  was  placed  under  shel- 
ter of  a  projecting  cliff,  and  the  soft 
§reen  turf  before  it,  which  sloped 
own  to  a  stream,  rapid  above  and 
below,  but  here  stayed  and  collected 
into  a  smooth,  deep,  and  pellucid 
lakelet,  lay  under  a  shadow  from  the 
overhanging  precipices  above,  which 
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gave  to  the  enclosure  a  gloom  dark 
almost  as  of  summer  midnight,  while, 
to  the  adventurous  eye  which  lifted 
a  glance  to  the  prouder  summit  op- 
posite, the  rocks  and  the  green 
forest  appeared  lighted  with  the 
splendour  which  streamed  in  slant 
rays  from  the  descending  but  yet 
undimmed  luminary  of  the  day.  It 
was  a  contrast  for  the  meditative, 
full  of  solemn  warning ;  on  the  one 
Bide,  the  virtuous  cheerfulness  of 
heaven's  light — below,  the  conceal- 
ment and  gloom  in  which  they  must 
abide  who  seek  forbidden  power  or 
counsel. 

No  such  meditations  added  to  the 
poor  mother's  terror,  while  she  led 
her  son  forward  to  the  awful  thresh- 
old, at  which,  for  a  few  moments, 
both  halted.  When  in  obedience  to 
the  invitation  given  by  a  faint  but 
steady  voice,  they  stood  within  a 
clean  small  room,  they  found  it  il- 
luminated by  the  light  of  many  rush 
tapers.  They  could  not,  neverthe- 
less, distinctly  see  the  face  of  the 
weird  woman,  who  sat  in  the  shadow 
of  a  projecting  chimney,  bending 
over  herbs  which  it  appeared  her 
occupation  to  divide  and  dispose  into 
separate  parcels.  She  did  not  leave 
her  guests  long  ungreeted,  but  rising 
into  what,  from  the  infirmity  of  years, 
was  still  a  stooping  posture,  and  sup- 
porting herself  on  a  black  staff, 
crooked  at  the  handle,  she  replied  to 
the  usual  Irish  greeting — the  "  God 
save  all  here  " — in  words  which,  if 
they  did  not  convey  the  accustomed 
response,  at  least  gave  proof  that  she, 
too,  could  invoke  God  and  the  saints 
for  a  blessing. 

There  was  what  the  gifted  author 
of  Calumny  Confuted  terms  "along 
pause  of  expressive  silence."  It  was 
rather  violently  interrupted.  "  Wo- 
man of  the  dark  mind,"  she  said, 
addressing  her  ambassadress  and 
confederate,  "  you  did  not  spake  to 
me  the  thrue  word.  James  Morrison, 
it  is  not  sickness  that's  upon  you, 
nor  the  sthroke  from  them  that  can 
dhrawlife  out  of  your  body,  an'  that 
you  can't  see  nor  stand  agin.  You 
have  not  sickness  or  sore — you 
haven't  an  inimy  among  them  that 
should  not  hear  us  spake  of  'em, — 
but  you  have  that  in  your  heart  an' 
on  your  spirit  that's  the  darkest  and 
the  brightest  throuble  that  crosses  the 
young,  an'  you  have  an  inimy  that 
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done  you  the  sorest  turn  ever  was 
done  to  man,  an'  you'd  give  your 
heart's  blood,  and  you'd  bring  m  ortal 
sin  on  your  own  sow],  before  you'd 
harm  the  one  that  hurted  you.  Go," 
she  continued,  rising  into  more  erect- 
ness,  and  pointing  with  her  staff  to  the 
door,  "go  back,  Bridget  Morrison, — 
go,  Judith,  keep  her  company — go 
out  agin  to  the  hill ;  that  must  be 
done  an'  spoke  here  this  good  night, 
that  ears  of  the  living,  except  my 
own  and  this  boy's,  must  never 
know."  It  was  evident  from  the 
wild  attitude  and  the  agitated  looks 
and  gestures  of  the  young  man,  that 
his  secret  was  discovered  ;  and  the 
mother,  overcome  by  the  authority 
of  the  decrepit  sibyl,  after  a  long 
embrace  and  earnest  recommenda- 
tion to  the  keeping  of  all  saints  and 
angels,  yielded  to  her  companion's 
mild  constraint,  and  left  her  child 
alone  to  his  awful  interview  with 
"  one  that  saw  more  than  mortal." 

"  Stand  at  the  door,"  said  this 
dreaded  diviner,  "and  tell  me  when 
you  don't  hear  any  longer  the  sound 
of  steps,  or  the  shaking  of  branch- 
es." 

"  They  are  gone  now,"  replied 
the  listening  youth ;  "  there's  no 
more  noise  about  the  place  than  in 
the  sky  that's  above  us." 

"  Come  in,  then ;  make  the  door 
fast ;  an'  that  little  windy — it's  open 
— shet  it  close,  an'  dhraw  the  shelter 
— there — now  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  windy,  an'  on  the  door, 
an'  come  here— bring  me  the  lights." 

When  her  order  was  obeyed, 
she  proceeded,  muttering  indistinct- 
ly something,  half-chant,  half-pray- 
er, to  extinguish  all  but  one,  (the 
central  of  a  little  castellated  group 
of  tapers,)  which  she  left  still  burn- 
ing— "  "Tis  not  for  the  likes  of  men 
the  light  was  made  —  something 
a'most  as  great  as  sperit  was  here 
for  every  one  of  thim — an'  now  that 
they're  dark,  they  that  saw  be  'em 
are  departed.  There's  only  one  in 
under  the  roof  with  us  now — an' 
that's  a  thrue  friend.  Do  you  see 
that  little  hole  up  high  there,  where 
the  flower  of  the  elder  is  growing  in 
to  the  house — saving  it  from  harm 
abroad,  and  sending  its  blessing  to 
it  within  ?  Put  the  light  up  there- 
well,  now — bless  yourself — sit  down 
there  on  that  chair,  an'  tell  me  the 
thruth— for  them  that  won't  be  de- 
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saved  are  listenin' — tell  me  the  thrue 
answer  to  what  I  ask.  It  is  not 
knowledge  I  want — there  is  not  a 
turn  in  your  life,  or  a  thought  in 
your  heart,  but  it's  tould  to  me ;  'tis 
for  your  good  I  spake — for  no  desa- 
ver,  an'  no  consaler,  can  get  the 
tbreasure  that's  kep  for  the  thrue 
an*  the  open-hearted." 

"  Whatever  I  say,"  said  the  poor 
youth,  "  I'll  spake  the  thruth ;  but  it 
isn't  out  of  any  hope  I'll  spake. 
There's  no  good  before  me.  What's 
in  me,  Is  in  me ;  an'  if  you  could  put 
it  out  as  easy  as  you  made  them 
lights  dark,  I  rather  you  tuk  the  life 
o'  me  than  that  that's  in  my  heart 
out  of  it.  Wise  woman,  there  never 
was  one  before  you  the  same  as  me 
— you  never  were  asked  to  cure  him 
that  would  rather  be  in  his  grave — 
aye,  or  worse — than  have  his  cure : 
there's  nothing  for  me  but  to  die." 

"  What  do  you  wish  for  ?"  said 
the  sibyl,  perfectly  unmoved  by  the 
young  man's  pasaion  and  despair. 

"  What  do  I  wish  for  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  one  that  wished  for  the 
shining  stars  to  be  brought  down  to 
him,  an*  to  have  'em  for  the  lights 
that  his  eyes  were  never  to  turn 
from  ?  I  might  as  well  tell  you  that's 
what  I  wish,  an'  it  would  be  as  good 
for  me  as  to  be  repating  my  folly." 

"  An*  if  it  was  that  itself  you  tould 
me — there  was  them  before  me, 
when  the  world  was  better,  that 
could  do  what  you  desired.  Did 
you  never  hear  of  the  ould  times, 
an'  of  them  that  could  bring  the  stars 
out  of  the  sky — aye,  an'  the  bright 
moon — as  aisy  as  I  can  gather  what 
I  want  in  my  arub  garden,  an'  kindle 
the  lights  that  bring  them  that  have 
power  about  me?  I  can't  do  such 
things ;  but  I  can  do  the  good  you 
want — an'  I  can  make  them  that  you 
think  as  high  above  you  as  if  they 
were  holy  stars,  •stoop  down  to  folly 
where  you  go — an'  to  come  where 
you  call — yes — an'  to  laive  all  that 
are  great,  an'  rich,  and  fond  of  'em 
— and  think  it  heaven  on  airth  to  be 
in  the  emptiest  an'  darkest  cabin 
where  James  Morrison  would  say, 
Welcome.  I  can  do  this,"  said  she, 
and  struck  her  staff  repeatedly  with 
vehemence  on  the  ground,  and 
turned  her  face  upwards,  as  if  ap- 
pealing to  some  unseen  being  to 
confirm  her  asseverations. 

Although  "  there  was  no  voice, 
nor  any  that  answered"  to  the  call, 


it  found  a  favourable  response  within 
James  Morrison's  heart  The  wise 
woman  had  convinced  him  that  her 
power  was  great.  Her  knowledge 
of  his  secret  affliction  had  strongly 
affected  him,  the  novelty  of  his  si- 
tuation was  not  without  its  influence; 
and  as  he  gazed  on  the  withered 
form  of  what  seemed  scarcely  to  be 
a  habitation  for  the  principle  of  life, 
and  marked,  in  the  features  and  co- 
louring of  the  upturned  face,  the 
hue  and  lineaments  of  the  grave, 
while  in  the  glazed,  the  animated 
eye,  there  was  an  energy  and  expres- 
sion altogether  strange  to  the  relics 
of  mortality  in  which  it  was  exhibit- 
ed, like  the  lights  which  may  be 
made  to  gleam  dimly  through  the 
sockets  of  the  eyes  in  a  skeleton, 
his  thoughts  became  somewhat  be- 
wildered, and  for  a  time  he  felt  the 
awe  of  a  supernatural  presence,  and 
could  not  collect  his  faculties.  Re- 
lieved a  little  by  observing  that  the 
mysterious  eyes  retained  their  up- 
ward direction,  and  did  not  seek  to 
penetrate  his  hidden  thoughts,  re- 
collection returned,  and  with  many 
interruptions,  and  much  diffidence 
and  confusion,  he  told  his  story  of 
love  at  first  sight — a  frantic,  and, 
but  for  the  wild  expectation  of  the 
moment,  an  utterly  hopeless  pas- 
sion. 

The  sibyl  paused  for  a  time  as  if 
pondering  on  the  recital  to  which 
she  had  listened.  "  You  spoke  well," 
said  she,  "  an'  there's  a  good  day  be- 
fore you — it's  a  sore  an'  a  strong 
charm  you're  under,  but  there's  a 
stronger  that  can  break  it.  She  has 
them  that  can  do  her  bidding  well — 
that  rich  girl  has — but  there's  one 
that  can  defate  them."  Thus  she 
spoke,  muttering  indistinctly  to  her- 
self; then,  in  a  more  solemn  tone,  she 
addressed  the  young  man.  "  What's 
to  be  done  for  your  good  must  never 
be  known  while  the  day  has  light — 
and  the  night  that  has  neither  moon 
or  star  has  darkness  with  it.  You 
must  sware  that  you'll  not  be  the 
betrayer  of  what  you  are  to  see  an' 
to  share."  The  young  man  motioned 
assent,  and  she  continued,  "  Sware 
then,  and  repate  my  words, '  be  them 
that  can  always  know  tie  heart,  an* 
the  one  that  laives  his  light  burning, 
that  not  to  her  that's  to  lie  in  your 
bosom,  nor  to  him  that  has  your  life 
in  bis  hands,  not  when. you  kneel  be- 
fore the  priest  to  confess  your  sins, 
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nor  when  he  stands  at  your  dying 
bed,  opening  Heaven  to  resave  you, 
you'll  bethray  me  in  what  I  do  for 
your  good,  under  that  blessed  light, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  one  that 
owns  it.' " 

There  was  a  pause — the  youth 
hesitating  to  become  bound  by  so 
strict  and  fearful  an  obligation,  and 
the  old  woman  awaiting  his  decision, 
without  an  attempt  to  influence  it. 
"  Must  I,"  said  he  at  length,  "  hide 
it  from  the  priest  ?  Sure  that's  like 
selling  my  sowl." 

"  Is  rny  sowl  sould  ?"  replied  the 
crone.  "  Look,  boy — is  this  the  cross 
I'm  signing? — Is  this  the  blessing 
I'm  giving  myself,"  touching  her 
forehead,  breast,  and  right  and  left 
shoulder,  and  repeating  in  Irish,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 
— Is  she  sould  that  can  do  this  ?  No, 
boy,  there's  not  a  work  I  do  but  I 
have  my  groans  to  make  for  it.  If  I 
have  my  time  over  them  —  surely 
they  have  their  hour  an'  their  re- 
venge. If  I  bid  them  come  an'  help 
me,  an'  they  come — they  burst  to 
me  like  the  storm  of  wind,  when  "I 
can't  keep  them  off,  an'  carry  me 
where  their  power  is  too  great  for 
me. — Many  a  sore  penance  I  have 
to  do — but  the  one  that  can  pray  to 
God  an'  the  saints,  an'  that  can  sign 
the  cross  on  the  head  an'  the  heart — 
she  is  not  sould  to  sin.  From  the 
priest — aye — from  priest  and  from 
Pope — in  life  an'  in  death — you  must 
sware  to  consale  what  you're  to  see 
me  doing  ;  an'— if  you  break  the  oath 
— you  may  be  left  on  airth,  a  start, 
for  a  show  an'  an  example ;  but  it's 
then  you'll  be  sould  in  airnest — an 
there'll  be  that  within  you  that'll 
make  men  dread  your  looks,  an'  'ill 
give  you  the  bintince  of  a  trimbling 
heart,  antil  your  ,day  is  done,  an' 
you're  called  away  to  the  place 
where  perjurers  an'  traitors  have 
their  airnings." 

A  vague  expectation,  which  he 
could  not  define  to  himself,  had  for 
some  time  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  the  youth's  mind.  He 
felt  too,  as  if  lifted  out  of  the  world 
of  ordinary  life,  and  that  rules  and 
maxims,  by  which  common  things 
are  affected,  should  not  have  autho- 
rity in  the  region  to  which  he  had 
obtained  an  entrance.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged also,  that  the  unyielding 
resolution  of  the  old  woman  had  its 


effect  upon  him,  and  that  the  im- 
pulse of  curiosity  had  its  full  force 
in  determining  his  decision.  He  re- 
peated the  words  of  the  oath,  and 
kept  them.  What  he  saw,  therefore, 
and  shared  in,  has  not  been  learned, 
and  the  reader  must  be  contented  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  arts 
and  ingredients  with  which  Vhauria 
M'Grath  composed  her  philters. 

An  hour  or  somewhat  more  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  two 
friends  had  left  the  sage's  abode,  be- 
fore, at  her  summons,  they  returned. 
"  Widow  Morrison,"  said  the  sage, 
"  your  son  has  that  within  him  which 
you  must  help  to  cure.  It  is  not  death 
that's  come  upon  him,  nor  throuble 
nor  sorrow,  if  you  and  he  are  sav'd 
be  them  that's  knowlegeable  to  ad- 
vise you.  He  see  his  luck  this  good 
day,  and  there  is  not  a  better  fortune 
before  the  richest  in  the  land.  The 
pride  of  the  Coort — the  one  that 
loved  you  when  you  were  more  to 
her  than  the  mother  —  she'll  love 
you  bether.  'Tis  she  must  be  the 
cure  for  your  boy — 'tis  the  thought 
of  her  that  ails  him,  an'  'id  take  his 
life  if  I  didn't  help  him.  Never  let 
eye  look  upon  this  little  charm,  antil 
you  give  it  in  what  she  must  din-ink ; 
— the  boy  knows  well  how  you  are 
to  give  it,  an'  he'll  tell  you  all." 

The  poor  mother  had  been  par- 
tially prepared  to  understand  the 
nature  of  her  son's  affliction.  Du- 
ring the  hour  she  remained  with  her 
companion  on  the  hill,  some  indis- 
tinct intimations  of  his  state  had 
been  afforded  her,  and  she  was  thus 
enabled  to  comprehend  fully  the 
meaning  of  the  mistress-magician's 
allusions.  Still  her  heart  revolted  at 
the  thought  of  wronging  the  child  she 
had  fostered.  "  Is  it  a  dhrench," 
(such  is  the  rude  term  by  which,  in 
that  secluded  region  of  Ireland,  a 
love-potion  is  designated,) — "  is  it 
a  dhrench  I'm  to  be  the  mains  of 
giving  to  the  lady— the  best  lady  in 
the  whole  country  round  ?  Don't  put 
such  a  work  upon  me.  God  defend 
me,  and  the  Blessed  Vergin  this 
night — to  make  sich  a  lady  as  herself 
laive  house  and  home,  an'  father — to 
laive  greatness  and  good-name,  an' 
thravel  the  world  in  disgrace  for  de- 
maning  herself  to  the  likes  of  him  !" 
— And  the  pride  of  the  nurse  for  a 
moment  eclipsed  the  mother's  affec- 
tion.—" Oh  don't  put  it  upon  me ;  get 
the  bad  blood  an'  the  wrong  thought 
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out  of  the  poor  boy,  an*  if  all  that  I 
can  ever  rap  an'  run  will  reward  you, 
I'll  give  it  with  a  will,  an'  my  heart's 
blood  to  the  back  of  it." 

The  old  woman  fiercely  interrupt- 
ed her.  "  Am  I  listening  to  the 
foolish  talk  ?  What  made  the  blood 
bad  ?  Answer  me  that.  What  put 
the  wrong  thoughts  in  his  heart — 
was  it  nature — was  it  sinse? — An- 
swer me,  woman.  Are  you  the  one 
that  knows  how  the  wild  notion 
came  into  the  mind — an'-changed  the 
boy — an'  made  him  be  to-day  what 
you  never  saw  him  before  ?  Go,  take 
him  to  your  house — pray  for  him,  an' 
cryover  him — get  the  docther  an'  the 
priest — don't  come — you  thatdoesn't 
know  the  heart  of  a  mother — to  this 
place  again.  Get  the  bad  blood  and 
the  wrong  thought  out  of  the  poor 
boy — What  put  'em  in  him  ? — Is  it  a 
dhrench  for  the  lady  ?— Who  gave 
the  sore  dhi ench  to  the  boy  ?  Oh, 
it's  very  red  the  wine  was,  was  pour- 
ed out  for  him  ! — He  must  din-ink  to 
the  lady's  health— 'tis  the  mother  of 
him  that  makes  it  the  black  din-hik- 
ing." 

The  mother  was  thunderstruck — 
to  think  that  fairy  arts  had  been  prac- 
tised on  her  son,  and  that  he  must  be 
their  victim  if  she  did  not  retaliate 
on  her  foster-child.  It  was  too  much 
for  her.  However,  the  hysterics 
and  the  wild  eloquence  with  which, 
in  the  intervals  of  convulsion  fits, 
she  declaimed  of  her  sorrow,  ended, 
as  it  was  nut  unreasonable  to  antici- 
pate, in  her  submission  to  the  old 
sibyl's  orders,  and  her  consent  to 
promise  secrecy,  and  execute  her 
dread  commission. 

As  the  party  retired  the  wise  wo- 
man glanced  a  look  upon  the  black 
stone  where  the  offerings  of  her  vo- 
taries had  been  deposited.  "  You 
think  this  much,"  said  she,  "  but 
what  is  it  to  what  I  did  for  you — 
what  is  it  to  the  penance  I  must  suf- 
fer for  what  I  did  ?  Go  fast  away, 
now — I  must  prepare  for  them  that'll 
soon  be  here — the  best  of  every 
thing  they  must  have — or  I  the  worst 
of  usage." 

Vhauria  M'Grath  bolted  the  door 
when  her  visitors  had  departed.  She 
lingered  a  few  moments  for  the  last 
sound  of  their  receding  footsteps, 
and  as  she  turned  from  her  listening 
posture  and  moved  towards  her 
chair,  another  visitant  in  human  form 
was  ready  to  receive  her.  She  did  not 


start,  or  scream,  or  faint,  or  betray 
surprise,  although  such  an  appear- 
ance as  she  beheld  under  her  roof 
might  well  provoke  an  exclamation 
of  wonder.  It  was  of  a  man,  mature 
in  years  and  form,  but  retaining  the 
ardour  and  vivacity  of  countenance 
and  gesture  which  decay  before 
advancing  age.  He  was  of  a  bold, 
if  not  a  lofty  bearing,  his  figure  ac- 
tive and  well-proportioned,  and  his 
braided  dark- green  frock  and  some- 
what picturesque  travelling-cap, 
whose  shaggy  furniture  contrasted 
effectively  with  his  smooth  brow  and 
bright  complexion,  indicated  a  not 
less  than  dramatic  attention  to  the 
adornments  of  his  person.  His  at- 
tention was  otherwise  occupied  now. 
The  herbs  which  had  but  late  made 
a  goodly  show,  were  no  longer  to  be 
seen  on  the  table — their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  cold  fowl,  a  loaf,  and 
a  large  bottle,  with  the  requisite  ac- 
companiment of  plates  and  glasses. 
The  transfurmaiion  had  been  effect- 
ed during  the  few  moments  in  which 
the  wise  woman  waited  at  her  door; 
and  when  she  turned  round,  it  was 
to  see  that  supper  had  been  arran- 
ged, and  to  receive  a  smiling  invita- 
tion to  the  good  cheer  prepared  for 
her.  She  did  not,  however,  partake 
with  her  guest  except  by  sympathy; 
but  so  far  as  one  could  judge  from 
the  altered  traits  of  her  countenance, 
and  the  apparent  satisfaction  with 
which  she  beheld  the  viands  disap- 
pear before  his  spirited  and  well-sus- 
tained assault,  this  participation  was 
effectual. 

"  That  drawingroom  of  yours, 
mother,"  said  the  less  imaginative 
feeder,  as  he  copiously  diluted  with 
fair  water  a  contribution  from  the 
black  bottle,  "  would  be  rather  a 
chill  abode  in  a  black  frost;  even  to- 
night I  should  have  felt  the  hole  ra- 
ther uncomfortable  while  you  were 
deluding  these  fools,  if  they  had  not 
given  me  something  better  than  the 
cold  to  think  of." 

His  mother  interrupted, — "  Stop 
your  wild  and  unruly  speech,  you 
poor  thoughtless  creature,  for  my 
sake,  if  not  for  the  fear  of  them  that's 
maybe  angry  at  your  side." 

"  Whatever  you  like  best,  my  poor 
mother,  I'll  do  or  say;  none  but  a 
brute  could  vex  you  now,  especially 
when  your  knowledge  puts  me  in 
the  way  of  doing  the  business  I  have 
in  hand  in  the  way  that  will  make 
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my  work  completest.  I  might  be 
beating  the  air  for  weeks  without 
thinking  of  any  thing  half  so  wise  as 
I  learned  in  that  little  retreat  of 
yours." 

"My  dear  child,  this  is  a  gentle 
place,  and  many  a  thought  that  poor 
mortals  never  could  think  visits  them 
that's  in  it.  What  was  it  you  learn- 
ed ? — may  be  I  can  tell  you  what  it 
mains." 

"  It  means,  mother,  the  readiest 
way  to  remove  an  obstacle." 

"  An  obstacle  !— what's  that  ?— Oh 
aye,  something  that  stands  in  your 
way.  An'  what  is  it,  my  dear,  is 
most  in  your  way  ?" 

"  He  that's  most  in  the  way  of 
those  who  sent  me.  You  know  too 
much  not  to  know  who  he  is.  What 
do  you  think  of  Sir  William  El- 
mere?" 

"  He's,  they  say, — for  I  never  saw 


him  or  his  goodness, — the  best  friend 
to  the  poor  in  the  whole  country 
round." 

"  And,  in  being  so,  the  very  worst 
foe  to  the  cause.  It  is  his  kindness 
to  the  poor  that  has  dragged  me  to 

this  d d  place,  where  I  have 

nothing  to  reward  me  but  the  sight 
of  you  —  nothing  but  faint  hearts 
and  forgetting  of  oaths.  Out  of  the 
country  he  must  go,  or,  if  he  remain 
the  cause  must  not  suffer." 

He  paused  a  little,  as  if  in  thought, 
and  resumed — 

"  Mother,  Miss  Elmere  must  not 
taste  your  potion; — you  must  have 
her  warned  by  a  sure  messenger; 
and,  above  all  things,  leave  the  mad 
lover  and  his  friends  in  ignorance 
that  she  is  on  her  guard.  My  life, 
and  things  of  much  more  conse- 
quence, require  that  this  shall  be 
done." 


CHAP.  III. 


WARNINGS. 


MARY  awoke  later  than  her  usual 
hour  of  rising,  and  hastened  to  try 
whether  the  morning  air,  and  the 
odours  and  melodies  of  the  garden, 
would  chase  away  the  disagreeable 
fancies,  which  thronged  to  her  re- 
membrance, of  the  night's  alarm. 
Among  the  means  of  distraction,  she 
had  not  computed  the  gambols,  and 
attempts  at  speech,  of  an  uncouth- 
looking  boy,  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
gardener's  apprentice,  had  some- 
times attracted  her  notice,  and  ex- 
perienced her  bounty.  His  atten- 
tions were,  on  this  morning,  very 
embarrassing.  Mary  was  of  too' 
gentle  and  benevolent  a  nature  to 
pain  any  thing  living.  She  sought 
rather  to  escape  from  the  persecution 
of  her  follower,  than  to  command 
him  away  ;  but  whenever  she  came 
within  shadow,  however  remote  from 
the  spot  where  she  had  left  her 
strange-looking  cicerone,  she  found 
him  busy,  apparently,  at  his  gar- 
den toils,  but  ready  to  start  up  for 
her  annoyance  the  moment  she  ap- 
proached him.  He  had  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  allure  her  into  con- 
versation on  the  beautiful  flowers 
which  it  had  been  her  delight  to  at- 
tend, but  had  the  tact  to  perceive 
that  his  efforts  were  vain, — that  he 
epoke  to  an  occupied  mind.  At 


length  he  abandoned  all  points,  and 
entered  on  the  subject  of  which,  evi- 
dently, his  mind  was  full. 

"  It's  very  unaisy  I  am  to  spake  to 
your  ladyship  something  one  bid  me 
to  tell  you; — an' sure 't  wasn't  far  from, 
being  the  death  o'  me  when  it  went 
be  me  in  the  three — the  shot  I  main 
— just  like  a  knife  or  a  sheers." 

Mary  started — "  Were  you  then 
in  the  laurel  last  night  ? — How  could 
you  have  behaved  so  ill?" 

"  Oh,  ill  or  well,  there's  one  that 
I  couldn't  say  again',  desired  me  to 
have  word  wid  your  own  honor  last 
night  or  this  morning,  an'  not  to  let 
mortal  living  besides  yourself  know 
the  rights  of  it.  An'  I  thought  I  could 
call  you,  for  I  see  you  at  the  windy, 
and  when  you  went  away  I  climbed 
up  on  to  the  three,  an'  I  called  you 
aisy;  but  I  waited — waited  on  antil 
I  see  you  coming  again  to  look  out 
— and  I  was  jest  going  to  spake, 
when — I  thought  it  was  death  was 
coming  over  me — there  was  the 
beautifullest  music  ever  was  heard 
in  the  world — didn't  you  hear  it, 
ma'am  ?— it  makes  me  thrimble  now 
to  think  of  it,  it  was  so  sweet  and 
sthrange.  Well,  I  begin  to  say  my 
prayers,  an'  wid  that  I  hear  some- 
body epaking,  an'  in  a  moment  afther 
the  shot  went  off,  an'  the  bullet 
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grazed  be  roe,  cutting  thro'  the 
three.  Sure  enough  'twas  time  for 
me  to  be  off." 

"  But  what  was  it,  Reily,  you  were 
directed  to  tell  me?" 

"  Would  the  Widow  Morrison  be 

up  at  the  Court  to  see  your  Majesty 

this  morning  afore  you  come  out  ?" 

"  I  believe  she  was,  but  did  not 

wait  for  me." 

"  'Tis  what  she  wants  is  to  get  you 
to  see  her  house — but  you  aren't  to 
go,  at  all,  at  all,  by  no  mains." 

"  Why  not  go  visit  my  poor  nurse, 
and  see  to  make  her  comfortable  ?  " 
"  Aye — she'll    tell  you  that  she 
wants  you  to  see  how  snug  she  is  an* 
warm — but  what  do  you  think  she 
wants  wi'  you  ?   It's  a  dhrench  she 
has  to  give  you." 
"A  what?" 

"A  dhrench — a  dhrench  for  her 
son  James.  He  dotes  down  upon  the 
ground  you  walk  on,  an*  they  went 
to  one  that  could  turn  day  into  night, 
Vhauria  M'Grath,  an'  she  gave  'em  a 
dhrench  to  give  you." 

"  What  for — what  is  the  drench 
for?" 

"  It's  to  make  you  fall  in  love  with 
James  Morrison — to  make  you  think 
little  of  all  belonging  to  you,  an'  folly 
him  like  his  shadow  (an'  a  bright 
shadow  you'd  be,  God  bless  you),  or 
like  that  little  dog  that's  jumping  on 
you — Oh,  God  pity  them  that  gets  a 
dhrench  !  There  was  ould  Widdy 
Brown,  an*  she  got  what  was  mixed 
for  h%er  young  niece — there  wasn't  a 
tooth  in  her  head,  an*  she  shaking 
with  the  palsy — but  it's  little  she 
matthered  it,  an'  off  she  went  to 
Vhauria  M'Grath.  '  What  '11  I  do  ?' 
says  Vhauria;  *  will  1  break  the  charm, 
or  will  I  put  it  on  Nolicking  Will  ?' 
'It  never  can  be  broke,'  says  the 
widdy,  'without  braking  my  heart' — 
an'  she  mumbling  through  her  teeth 
— '  here's  five  golden  guineas,'  says 
she, '  an'  put  l}\e,pishagitr  on  the  boy.' 
'  It's  little  I  care,'  says  Vhauria, '  for 
your  money ' — an'  she  taking  it,  but  it 
wasn't  long  till  Nolicking  WillTreacy 
got  thedhrench,  an'  gave  up  the  niece, 
an'  waslivingin  the widdy's house  an' 
place ;  an'  thrue  for  her  the  charm 
wouldn't  be  broke,  for  they  say  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  ill-usage  Will 
gives  her — an'  it's  he  thit's  no  negur 
at  the  bating  any  way — he's  the  ould 
widdy's  darlint,  an'  will  till  he'll  be 
the  death  of  her." 
A  little  after  noon,  Mary  received 


a  visit  from  her  nurse,  and  was  ear- 
nestly invited  to  the  comfortable 
home  which  his  Honour's  goodness 
had  provided  for  her.  It  would  be 
unprofitable  to  report  the  dialogue, 
in  which,  except  for  a  little  flutter 
in  the  manner  of  the  widow,  there 
appeared  no  embarrassment  on  either 
side.  The  termination  of  the  con- 
ference was  too  important  to  be  pass- 
ed over.  Nurse  had  arisen  to  de- 
part, not  quite  certain,  from  the 
young  lady's  "  fine  English,"  whe- 
ther her  invitation  had  been  accept- 
ed  or  declined,  and  with  somewhat 
of  confusion  in  her  thoughts  from 
her  effort  rightly  to  interpret,  when, 
in  the  steadiest  tones,  and  with  an 
air  of  perfect  intelligence,  Mary  said 
"  Give  me,  before  you  go,  the  paper 
you  brought  from  Mrs  M'Grath's — 
Vhauria  M'Grath's— the  drench,  you 
know."  As  if  a  supernatural  light 
were  suddenly  poured  upon  the  co- 
vert where  an  assassin  lies. in  wait, 
and  the  villain  is  terror  (or  con- 
science) stricken  by  the  unlooked 
for  exposure,  the  widow  felt  her 
mystery  penetrated,  and  all  her  reso- 
lution forsook  her.  She  sunk  at 
the  feet  of  one  whom  she  now  re- 
garded as  of  power  not  to  be  resist- 
ed, and,  trembling,  lifted  up  her 
hands  and  eyes  in  speechless  suppli- 
cation for  pardon.  Recalled  in  some 
measure  to  her  senses  by  a  renewed 
demand  for  the  paper,  she  drew  it 
from  her  bosom,  placed  it  on  a  table 
at  her  side,  and  passed  a  threshold 
over  which,  it  was  her  hope,  she 
should  never  return. 

James  Morrison  scarcely  felt  a  dis- 
appointment when  he  learned  the 
story  of  his  mother's  detection ;  but 
his  despair  became  more  gloomy. 
The  purpose  of  self-murder  very 
rarely  finds  admission  into  the  Irish 
heart.  However  it  is  to  be  explained, 
suicide  is  a  crime  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  Ireland.  The  reader  is  not 
to  look  here  for  explanations  of  the 
characteristic,  or  even  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause  of  it.  In  the  depth 
of  his  misery,  it  only  for  a  moment 
presented  itself  to  poor  Morrison's 
mind  that  life  was  in  his  own  hands, 
and  in  that  moment  he  recoiled  from 
the  foul  suggestion,  as  if  it  had  been 
permitted  him  to  see  visibly  the 
dread  aspect  of  the  tempter.  He 
would  not  trust  himself  longer  to 
the  solitude  of  the  narrow  glen, 
where  he  had  lain  motionless  for 
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some  miserable  hours,  but  rose  up 
and  took  the  path  which  led  towards 
his  mother's  house.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  steps,  when  a  voice 
of  command  caused  him  to  turn  his 
head,  and  look  to  see,  with  feelings 
of  anger  which  desired  a  vent,  who 
dared  to  call  him.  The  summons 
had  come  from  a  man  of  gentleman- 
ly exterior,  and  was  renewed  with 
still  more  of  authority,  when,  without 
halting,  he  had  turned  round.  Ima- 
gining that  some  visitor  at  the  Castle 
was  exercising  the  privilege  of  high 
caste,  Morrison  was  about  to  return 
a  fierce  and  contemptuous  reply, 
when,  quite  suddenly,  his  manner 
changed,  and,  with  an  air  of  defe- 
rence, he  approached  the  object  of 
his  late  rash  indignation.  A  sign  had 
been  exhibited,  and  a  decoration  dis- 
played, which  taught  him  that  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
was  devoted  to  the  same  cause  with 
himself,  and  one  to  whom  he  owed 
submission. 

"  So,  Morrison,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  you  have  failed,  or  rather  your 
mother  has  failed,  in  the  design  to 
bewitch  Miss  Elmere.  A  fellow  like 
you  should  have  recourse  to  bolder 
measures  than  old  women's  follies 
and  fables." 

No  words  can  describe  the  alarm 
and  astonishment  with  which  this 
communication  was  received.  The 
dreadful  thought  from  which  the  un- 
happy young  man  was  flying,  the 
suddenness  of  the  stranger's  appear- 
ance, his  unaccountable  knowledge, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  James 
Morrison  stood  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, and,  at  first,  with  irresolute 
and  unsteady  glances,  then,  with 
more  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  with 
unshrinking  gaze,  dwelt  upon  the 
face  and  form  confronting  him,  and 
that  he  even  looked  more  than  once 
towards  the  earth,  as  if  expecting  to 
behold  the  traditional  deformity.  He 
seemed  to  become  reassured  by  the 
scrutiny  he  had  courage  to  make, 
and  had  the  boldness  to  demand  who 


he  was  who  was  thus  acquainted  with 
his  unhappiness.  The  stranger  de- 
clined satisfying  him.  "  Who  I  am," 
he  said,  "  is  of  little  consequence ; 
it  should  be  sufficient  for  you  to 
know  that  I  am  entitled  to  claim  your 
obedience.  This,  however,  I  tell 
you,  that  the  best  potion  to  win  a 
lady  is  the  boldness  of  an  enterpri- 
sing lover.  Be  guided  by  me,  and 
take  a  manly  resolution  to  your  heart. 
I  promise  you  success.  I  tell  you 
more.  She — you  know  whom  I  mean 
when  I  say  she — remembers  you; 
and  she  desires  nothing  better  than, 
a  good  excuse  for  being  your  wife. 
Dare  you  venture  for  her?" 

The  dialogue  was  continued  to 
some  length.  James  Morrison  was 
convinced  that  he  had  much  to  hope. 
His  mother,  in  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  confide,  through  the  agency 
of  the  spell-worker,  became,  also, 
persuaded,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  carry  off,  by  force,  from 
her  father's  house,  a  lady,  who  could 
not  otherwise,  with  due  decorum, 
condescend  to  a  disproportioned  al- 
liance. The  crime  by  which  that 
menaced  father  had  provoked  the 
coming  vengeance,  was  the  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  won  the  affec- 
tions and  the  confidence  of  his  te- 
nantry, and  the  wisdom  with  which 
he  watched  over  their  true  interests. 
It  was  not  under  such  influences 
conspiracy  could  flourish.  -With  the 
cessation  of  outrage,  with  the  hope 
of  comforts — the  new  hope — new 
views  of  justice  and  policy  were  be- 
ginning to  dawn  on  minds,  from 
which  in  former  days  they  had  been 
excluded  by  sorrows  and  crimes. 
This  was  a  perilous  state  of  things, 
and,  at  all  hazards,  it  must  be  inter- 
rupted ;  disunion  must  be  effected 
between  the  landlord  and  the  peo- 
ple; he  must  be  driven  from  the 
country,  or  deprived  of  his  influ- 
ence. His  murder  might  have  in- 
convenient results,  and,  accordingly, 
was  to  be  reserved  as  a  last  resource. 


CHAP.  IV. 


THE  STRATAGEM. 


THE  plot  was  skilfully  arranged,     instrument ;  but,  during  the  brief  in- 
and,  could  it  have  been  put  into  im-     terval  of  necessary  delay,  good  feel- 
mediate  execution,  would  have  had 
in  the  deluded  young  man  a  willing 


ing  resumed  its  influence  over  him, 
and  nature,  despite  of  all  the  wicked 
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maxims  by  which  he  had  been  abu- 
sed, asserted  its  power,  and  revolted 
at  the  baseness  of  the  meditated 
treachery.  At  a  meeting  which  was 
held,  for  the  purpose  6t  completing 
all  the  preparations,  and  determining 
the  moment  at  which  the  dreadful 
blow  should  be  struck,  he  had  so 
vehemently  remonstrated  against  the 
black  iniquity  of  recompensing,  by 
a  most  foul  return,  the  services,  of 
one  whose  generosity  should  com- 
mand the  gratitude  and  love  of  all 
who  lived  under  his  protection,  that 
he  was  contumeliously  removed  from 
the  retreat  where  men  more  void  of 
prejudice  had  met  for  liberal  consul- 
tation, and  baring  been  watched  in 
a  path  which  led  to  Castle  Elmere  de- 
mesne, he  was  seized  and  committed 
to  careful  custody,  until  a  vacant 
hour  could  be  found  to  decide  upon 
the  suspicions  of  which  he  now  be- 
came the  object.  In  the  meantime, 
his  mother  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  actively  employed  in 
hastening  on  the  enterprise,  which  it 
was  designed  should  be  hazarded  at 
an  earlier  moment  than  that  at  first 
appointed. 

By  those  delicate  gradations,  which 
suggest  to  the  contemplative  mind 
elevating  though  undefined  thoughts 
and  similitudes,  thedimness  of  the  de- 
partingsummereve  was  changed, and 
raised  into  solemn  splendid  moon- 
light, and  James  Morrison,  regardless 
of  thefourarmed  men  who  surround- 
ed him,  sighed  his  soul  towards  Cas- 
tle Elmere,  in  total  ignorance  that  the 
moment  which  must  decide  the  fate 
of  its  inmates  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. He  was  but  little  disposed  to 
take  a  part  in  the  conversation  which 
his  sentinel-companions  carried  on, 
although  he  was  frequently  address- 
ed by  them,  and  more  frequently  the 
subject  of  their  discourse. 

"  Why  then,  blood  and  ages,  man," 
said  one  of  them,  "  how  often  is  a 
boy  to  spake  to  you  before  he  can 
have  an  answer  ?  If  you  can't  be  ci- 
vH,  can't  you  give  us  a  curse — any 
thing  to  be  neighbourly.  What'll 
you  do  with  the  pretty  colleen  that's 
coming  to  you  ?  "  No  answer.  "  Bad 
look  to  me,  Daniel,"  said  the  speaker 
to  a  companion  of  his  watch,  "  but 
James  Morrison  flogs  the  world  all 
out  for  knowing  how  to  hould  his 
tongue." 

"  'Twould  be  well  for  him  to  know 
that  same,"  was  the  reply.  "  When 


a  man  can't  spake  the  sinse  of  a 
child,  isn't  it  a  great  matther  entire- 
ly for  him  to  keep  all  his  foolishness 
to  himself?  It's  myself  wishes  him 
joy  that  he's  cuther  to-night  than  he 
was  at  the  meeting.  Who  knows  but 
when  the  thing  is  done  down  there, 
he'll  be  bright  as  another,  an'  have 
his  raUon  agin  ?  Did  you  hear  the 
way  he  was  raumaHhing  about  the 
goodness  of  ould  Elmere,  an'  what  a 
bad  return  we  were  giving  him  ? 
Honour  an'  dhioul,  but  f  thought  it  a 
murdthertoseesuch  look  before  him 
as  he  turned  into  the  poor  omad- 
thawn  without  sense  or  spirit?  Phe- 
lim,  sure  you  kuow  all  about  it — 
who  has  the  rights  of  Castle  Elmere?" 

"  It  belongs  to  the  Heffermans — 
an'  I'm  for  letting  no  one  else  have 
it  agin." 
"What Heffermans?  IsitofDerk?" 

"  No,  it's  the  Heffermans  of  Drura- 
baun. — Ould  Will  Hefferman  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  way  his  grand- 
father was  robbed  out  of  it  be  the 
thieves'  breed  that  come  in  his  place. 
He  says  it  goes  agin  him  to  curse 
'em  attlier  what  they  done  for  him ; 
an'  he  says  if  the  Castle  isn't  throu- 
bled  for  a  year  an*  a  day,  he'll  lave 
off  praying  for  revenge  of  'em." 

"  Faix  then,  Phelim,  there's  little 
chance  of  his  laving  it  off  yet  a 
while — there'll  «nony  a  curse  be  said 
yet,  an'  he'll  know  that  soon." 

"  Oh,  but  that's  not  the  throuble 
ould  Will  talks  of.  They  say  that 
his  grandfather's  ouldest  son  walks 
there  four  nights  in  the  year — that's 
the  son  that  done  the  murdther  en- 
tirely. He  an'  the  father  were  tuk 
prisoners — an'  they  say  that  the  so- 
diers  got  the  boy  in  licker,  an'  they 
bewildthred  him  with  this  an*  that, 
an'  fun,  an'  games,  until,  when  he 
com  to  himself,  he  found  that  his 
sowl  was  gone,  for  he  was  turned 
Protestan,  an'  that  there  was  a  paper 
agin  him  with  his  name  put  in  it,  an' 
another  selling  the  whole  place  for 
a  thousand  pound  that  he  hadn't  a 
pinny  of  in  his  pocket,  but  lost  it 
all,  they  tould  him,  playing  cards 
or  dice.  Well — he  an'  the  father 
said  they'd  have  law — an'  they  went 
to  look  for  it;  but  in  them  times  it 
was  as  aisy  for  a  sodier  or  a  judge 
to  have  an  inimy's  life,  as  it  is  now 
for  them  that's  in  the  right — an'  so, 
tale  or  tidings  was  not  heard  of  'em 
until  they  were  found  dead  in  a  ditch 
— an'  ever  since,  they  say  the  boy  ap- 
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less  of  it.  His  attention  had  been 
for  a  few  moments  strained,  and  his 
eyes  earnestly  directed  towards  his 
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pears  four  times  in  the  year— that's 

the  night  he  was  christen'd,  the  night 

he  turned  Protestan  in  his  licker,  the 

night  he  was  murdthered,  an'  the 

night  that  the  Protestans  came  first 

to  get  possession  of  his  place.    Will, 

that's  ould  Will,  says  if  he  doesn't    equally  so  had  the  heavens  been  dark. 

walk  this  year— an'  he  didn't,  he  says,         "  Mv  iewel  you  wer, '  cried  Phe- 

thefirstuight— he'll  not bepraying for 

revenge  any  more.    Any  way — Will 

itself  has  more  sinse  than  the  poor 

innocent  here  to  the  fore,  that  says 

we  ought  to  fight  for  them  that  tuk 

our  right,  and  is  keeping  it  from  us. 

That's  the  iligant  law,  to  be  sure.  A 

fellow  comes  into  your  place,  an' 

kills  your  father,  an'  takes  your  cows 

an'  your  sheep  an'  your  laud— an'  if    what  a  light  he  finds  his  way  there. 
-     -•-    '•  They  say  that  Buck  Annerville  m 

the  ould  times  used  to  light  a  bank- 
note to  look  for  a  lady's  thimble— 
but  the  devil  a  one  of  him  is  equal 
to  Morrison,  that  sets  his  house  afire 
to  light  him  to  the  Castle,  an'  it  in 
the  moonshine  too,  that" — and  he 
sung  a  line  from  a  popular  song — 
"  '  Wants  no  light  at  all,  as  you  all  may 

remark." 

An'   look  how  contented  he   is— • 
that's  the  pleasant  fire  surely." 

James    Morrison  was  any   thing 
but  contented.    He  appeared  at  first 


mother's  habitation.  In  the  bright 
moonlight  it  was  distinctly  visible. 
At  this  moment  it  would  have  been 

ally  so  had  the  heaver 

My  jewel  you  wer,' 
lira,  "  an'  isn't  that  a  fine  sight  for 
one  that  has  neither  house  or  home 
to  sit  in  ?"  Thus  he  saluted  a  volume 
of  flame  that  rose  over  the  Widow 
Morrison's  cabin,  and  replied  to  the 
sounds  of  bustle  and  the  shrieks  that 
reached  the  hill-side.  "It'saisyto 
see  that  Mr  Morrison  is  going  to  live 
in  a  coort,  an'  it's  quare  enough  be 


he  does  not  take  the  life  o'  you  en- 
tirely, but  lets  you  have  a  pratee,  an' 
maybe  a  grain  of  salt,  for  your  hard 
work,  up  early  an'  down  late — an'  if 
he  doesn't  look  at  you  as  if  you  war 
a  worm  that  ought  to  be  trud  into 
the  airtb,  you're  to  go  on  your  mar- 
row-bones an'  pray  for  him,  or  throw 
up  your  ould  hat,  and  cry,  Long  life 
to  your  honour,  for  a  fine,  brave, 
tender-hearted  gentleman." 

"  Too  good  work  for  you,"  re- 
joined Phelim,  with  a  chuckle  some- 
thing like  a  laugh.  "  If  the  gintle- 
men  would  take  patthern  by  them 
that  could  tache  'em  well,  it's  little 
time  to  pray  or  cry  they'd  lave  the 
likes  of  you.  Isn't  Elmere  better  to 
us  than  Brennan  an'  his  gang  was  to 
the  man  they  stopped  the  other  day  ? 
Says  he  to  'em — an'  he  handing  his 


in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  agita- 
tion— then,  by  strong  effort,  overmas- 
tering himself,  and  assuming  a  sem- 
blance of  calm,  he  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment motionless,  and,  the  instant  he 
thought  the  attention  of  his  guard 
turned  from  him,  sprang  forward  to 


purse  an'  twenty  golden  guineas  in    escape  them.     The  man  behind  him 


it — says  he  to  'em,  quite  polite  an 
respectful,  '  Gintlemen,'  says  he, 
'  I  have  a  journey  afore  me,  an'  I 
haven't  one  hapenny  more  to  jingle 
on  another — would  you  be  pleased,' 
says  he,  '  to  gi'  me  a  little  change 
back  agin,  jest  to  pay  a  night's  lod- 
ging for  me  towards  my  journey's 
end  ? '  But — well  becomes  Brennan 
with  his  joke — '  Boys,'  says  he,  'do 
ye  hear  the  thief  of  the  world  ?  he 
wants  to  rob  us  on  the  king's  high- 
way. That's  the  lad  can  larn  ye 
manners,  ye  spalpeens.'  Who  knows 
but  James  Morrison  got  a  lesson 
from  him,  or  maybe  tuk  a  start  with 
him,  an'  larned  to  be  so  humble  an' 
condescending  to  the  gintlemen." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in 
rather  a  low  tone,  as  if  intended  on- 
ly for  the  ear  to  which  they  were 
addressed.  The  subject  of  the  sneer, 
however,  seemed  to  have  been  heed- 


uttered  a  cry,  and  the  advanced  sen- 
tinel, by  an  involuntary  effort,  struck 
him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  with 
the  but-end  of  his  musket.  Morri- 
son staggered  a  little,  but  before  the 
blow  could  be  repeated,  started  for- 
ward again,  and  was  beyond  the 
sweep  of  the  second  blow  aimed  at 
him. 

Phelim,  who  seemed  to  be  in  au- 
thority, struck  down  a  presented 
gun.  "  The  echoes,"  said  he,  "  the 
echoes — they'd  warn  the  Castle  agin 
the  boys — throw  down  your  guns — 
let  Daniel  stay  here,  and  watch  'em. 
We're  three  to  one,  and  if  after  the 
salute  he  got  we  can't  come  up  with 
him — on  boys,  on,  on,  to  the  glen, 
to  the  glen— don't  let  him  double 
us — but  stay  close." 

The  flames  which  had  thus  broken 
up  the  mountain  party,  were  not 
unobserved  or  unregarded  at  the 
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Castle.  At  first  an  unusual  murmur 
and  bustle  was  heard,  and  Mary, 
hastening  to  a  window  which  looked 
out  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sounds  came,  beheld  the  fire,  and 
called  to  her  father.  A  party  was 
speedily  assembled  at  the  window, 
and  the  proposal  to  go  down  and 
offer  such  assistance  as  they  were 
enabled  to  afford,  would  have  been 
immediatelyadopted,buttbatColonel 
Stapleton,  (whose  bullet  had  scared 
the  tenant  of  the  laurel,)  suggested 
the  idea  of  treachery,  and  advised 
some  farther  deliberation.  But  now 
one  and  another  straggler  on  rapid 
foot  crossed  the  lawn.  "  Oh,  God 
bless  your  honour,"  cried  out  one, 
"have  compassion  on  poor  VViddy 
Morrison,  she'll  be  destroyed,  house 
and  home — an' worse — her  son  James 
will  be  ruined  entirely.  Three  men 
can't  hould  him.  It's  he  that  set  the 
cabin  a-fire — and  ten  can't  do  so 
much  to  save  it  as  he's  doing  to  de- 
stroy." Another  and  another  corro- 
borated the  statement,  and  repre- 
sented the  Widow  Morrison  in  agony, 
and  her  son  in  an  excess  of  frenzy, 
while  their  home  and  all  they  pos- 
sessed was  sinking  in  the  flames. 
Further  delay  Sir  William  thought 
would  be  cruel.  His  presence  might 
perhaps  prevent  dreadful  disaster ; 
to  stand  aloof  from  such  calamity, 
and  give  way  to  unworthy  suspi- 
cions, would  be  cowardly.  The  hall- 
door  was  actually  open,  and  all  the 
male  inmates  of  Castle  Elmere  were 
hastening  out,  when  a  new  appari- 
tion checked  them.  Up  from  the 
deep  and  precipitous  valley,  in  front 
of  the  house,  a  form  rapidly  emerged, 
and  rushed  towards  the  open  door. 
His  fare  and  clothes  were  fearfully 
covered  with  blood.  For  a  moment 
he  seemed  unable  to  articulate ;  he 
made  gestures  of  warning,  and  ut- 
tered uncertain  sounds.  But  soon 
he  seemed  to  recover  strength,  and 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  cried  out, 
"  Shut  your  gates,  if  you  would  not 
meet  death,  and  worse  than  death." 
He  now  stood  near  the  door,  and 
cried,  "  Close  it — close  it :  there's 
them  near  at  hand  that  won't  give 
ye  much  time." 

"  'Tis  poor  Morrison,"  said  Sir 
William  ;  "  his  disorder  has  taken  a 
new  turn.  Let  us  try,  in  God's 


name,  to  bring  him -in,  and  have  him 
secured  here." 

His  benevolent  intention  was  dis- 
appointed. A  party  of  conspirators 
had  been  stationed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house,  whose 
object  it  was  to  intercept  its  inmates 
directly  when  they  left  the  door,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  great  business 
of  the  night.  When  Morrison  was 
seen  so  unexpectedly  to  make  his 
appearance,  and  derange  their  plans, 
the  vexation  of  some  of  the  assassins 
was  too  great  to  be  controlled  ;  and 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  become  the  object  of  wise  and  be- 
nevolent care,  a  murderous  volley 
was  discharged  from  the  neighbour- 
ing shrubbery,  and  be  fell,  pierced 
with  many  wounds.  His  body — it 
was  his  dead  body — was  instantly 
drawn  within  the  protection  of  the 
bouse,  and  arms  were  hastily  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  expected  assault. 
They  were  not  now  required.  The 
party  which  had  been  called  out  to 
assault  the  Castle  were  not  prepared 
to  find  it  defended,  and  after  raising 
a  sanguinary  yell  over  the  vengeance 
they  had  taken  of  an  unfaithful 
brother,  they  dispersed,  leaving  to 
the  miserable  old  widow  the  remem- 
brance of  her  treachery,  and  the  body 
of  her  murdered  son. 

The  scheme  of  the  incendiary  was 
in  part  successful.  The  kindliness 
of  union  between  the  landlord  and 
hU  people  was  poisoned.  Suspicion 
was  planted  in  his  mind,  and  betray- 
ed itself  in  his  manner.  The  tenantry 
felt  that  they  must  be  distrusted,  and 
the  anxiety  to  win  and  secure  golden 
opinions  ceased  to  be  with  them  an 
animating  principle.  In  one  thing 
the  evil  purpose  failed.  It  did  not  add 
one  to  the  list  of  absentees.  Castle 
Elnwre  still  continues  the  seat  of  a 
resident  proprietor;  and  if  ever  a 
time  arrive  when  the  power  of  a  vin- 
dicated law  causes  a  well-governed 
people  to  value  the  bounty  and  the 
favour  of  an  indulgent  and  forbear- 
ing proprietor,  its  master  will  have 
this  honour,  and  it  is  probable  may 
succeed  in  winning  to  good  courses 
multitudes,  wbosehelplessnees,  while 
the  laws  are  without  authority,  gives 
them  up  to  be  the  pliant  instruments 
of  evil. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR.      A  POEM. 
BY  THOMAS  AIRD. 

CANTO  I. 
CYRA'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  PROPHET  EZEKIEL. 

BEHOLD  !  Ezekiel  to  the  mountains  turns, 
To  meet  the  visions  of  his  God  he  burns. 
And  well  the  shattered  wilderness  becomes 
The  vehement  prophet  that  athwart  it  roams, 
Where  rooted  trees  half  hide,  but  not  compose 
To  grace  the  births  of  Nature's  rudest  throes, 
Imperfect,  difficult,  unreconciled : 
Blind  moaning  caverns,  rocks  abruptly  piled 
Below,  and  herbless  black  peaks  split  asunder 
Aloft,  majestic  gateways  of  the  thunder, 
Accord  they  not  with  him  whose  burdened  eye 
Sees,  through  the  rent  of  kingdoms  great  and  high, 
Thick  gleams  of  wrath  divine,  whose  visions  range 
Throughout  th'  obstructed  solitudes  of  change, 
Whose  spirit  stumbles  midst  the  corner-stones 
Of  realms  disjointed  and  of  broken  thrones  ? 

11. 

As  on  the  prophet  strode,  he  saw  a  maid 
Sit  in  the  vale,  and  on  a  harp  she  played. 
Before  her  knelt  a  savage  form,  beside 
A  milk-white  horse  was  rearing  in  his  pride. 
Near  went  the  Seer ;  upsprung  that  savage  man, 
Tossed  his  wild  hair,  and  to  the  mountains  ran  ; 
O'er  rocks  behind,  o'er  bushes  bounding  went, 
With  startled  mane,  that  steed  magnificent. 
The  minstrel  rose ;  when  she  Ezekiel  saw, 
Aside  her  harp  she  laid  with  modest  awe, 
In  haste  she  came  to  meet  him,  named  his  name, 
And  prayed  his  blessing  with  a  reverent  claim. 
"  Say  who  art  thou  ?" — "  Cyra,  of  Judah  I." — 
"  Why  dwelling  here  ?     And  who  yon  form  on  high, 
Chased  by  the  mighty  horse  ?" — "  Great  man  of  God  ! 
Fervid  thy  spirit,  wild  is  thy  abode  : 
The  rocky  mountains,  where  old  lions  live, 
Dread  paths  to  thee,  to  thee  a  dwelling  give  : 
Not  in  soft  city,  not  in  kingly  dome 
Thy  jealous  soul  will  deign  to  make  thy  home; 
So  art  thou  seldom  within  Babylon's  gate, 
And  so  hast  heard  not  of  her  monarch's  fate, 
Forth  driven  by  God  to  wander  from  his  throne, 
Till  seven  appointed  times  be  o'er  him  gone ! 
Behold  that  king — him  followed  by  yon  steed, 
Doomed  on  the  hills  and  in  the  wilds  to  feed  I 
His  head  forlorn  in  nature's  naked  eye, 
Is  beat  by  all  the  changes  of  the  sky; 
He  sees  the  morning  star,  and  the  wide  noon, 
He  sees  the  silver  planet  of  the  moon, 
Sleep  seldom  his :     The  wild  beast 's  in  his  den — 
But  through  the  night  must  roam  the  king  of  men  ! 

Such  were  the  far  bounds  of  his  fate,  till  I  " 

"  So  be  abased — be  stricken — more  than  die, 
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Who  scorn  Jehovah  and  his  sacred  trust, 

Who  bow  the  gates  of  Zion  to  the  dust! 

So  shall  they  be  :  Amazement  shall  lay  bare 

Her  enemies'  souls,  and  terror,  and  despair. 

So  has  it  been :  scarce  EdonTs  name  remains. 

Soft  Syria's  loins  are  wrapped  about  with  pains. 

Tyre,  where  is  she  ?  TIT  old  haughty  crocodile 

Is  he  not  bridled  on  the  shores  of  Nile  ? 

On  Ammon's  head,  on  Moab's,  Jehovah's  doom 

Has  poured  a  midnight  of  unmelted  gloom. 

God  is  gone  forth !  Abroad  his  swift  storms  fly, 

And  strike  the  mystic  birds  from  out  the  sky : 

Soar,  proudly  burnished  birds  of  Nineveh, 

Home  to  the  windows  of  your  glory  flee — 

Ha!  broke  your  wings,  your  trodden  plumage  rots! 

The  doves  of  Ashur  lie  among  the  pots  ! 

For  him  !  for  yonder  outcast — Wo  !  and  wo 

Yet  more  to  him  who  thus  has  brought  her  low  ! — 

Beneath  her  branchless  palm  must  Judah  sit, 

Her  widowed  face  with  pens  of  sorrow  writ, 

And  round  her  feet  the  fetters!     But  has  he 

Reaped  glory  hence  ?  Earth's  proud  men,  come  and  see  ! 

At  best  a  royal  brute,  he  even  without 

The  majesty  of  mischief  roams  about ! 

So  let  him" "  Whelmed  beneath  Jehovah's  ban, 

'Tis  ours  to  spare  the  much-enduring  man. 
Sore  was  his  hand  against  us,  crushed  our  state; 
And  great  the  blame,  as  our  oppression  great : 
Yea,  curse  his  pride  of  warlike  youth ;  () !  then 
Still  let  me  name  him  midst  earth's  noblest  men. 
But  he  was  bowed,  and,  prostrate  in  his  change, 
Followed  the  wild  ox  in  his  boundless  range, 
And  ate  the  grass  ;  his  head  was  wet  with  dew ; 
Like  claws  his  nails,  his  hair  like  feathers  grew. 
But  I  have  helped  him  through  his  years  of  ill, 
And  ne'er  will  leave  him,  but  will  love  him  still. 
Bless  him,  and  curse  him  not !" 

With  anger  shook 

The  son  of  Buzi ;  tragic  waxed  his  look ; 
With  vehement  force,  as  if  to  meet  the  storm, 
He  wrapped  his  rugged  mantle  round  his  form. 
"  Look  to  me,  damsel,"  cried  he  ;  "  are  not  we 
Carried  away  by  our  iniquity  ? 
Shall  then  the  soft  desires  of  women  rule 
Thy  spirit  still,  and  make  thee  play  the  fool  ? 
Because  within  his  silken  palaces 
He  made  thee  dwell  in  love's  delicious  ease, 
Thou  tbought'st  it  good,  and  chased  him  to  the  hill 
In  caves  of  rocks  to  play  the  harlot  still? 
Lord  God  of  Israel !  shall  we  count  it  light 
So  to  be  driven  from  /ion's  holy  height, 
Our  princes  captives  made,  our  stately  men 
Hewn  down  in  battle,  thy  dread  courts  a  den; 
And  scorning  types  without,  and  rites  within 
Of  penitence,  conform  to  Heathen  sin; 
No  thought  of  our  estate,  no  sigh  for  it, 
Degrading  even  the  dust  wherein  we  sit? 
Happy  the  slain  ones  of  our  people  !  blest 
Who  fell  in  Zion's  wars,  and  are  at  rest ! 
Yea,  happy  they  whose  shoulders  labour  sore, 
With  burdens  peeled,  or  weary  with  the  oar; 
For  so  their  manly  bodies  are  not  broke 
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With  idle  dalliance — slavery's  heaviest  yoke  ! 
Ye  tall  and  goodly  youths,  your  fate  is  worse, 
Your  beauty  more  than  burning  is  a  curse  ; 
For  ye  must  stand  in  palaces,  soft  slaves 
Of  kings — your  brethren  lie  in  noble  graves— 
Until  your  base  shame  for  your  origin, 
Beyond  your  wanton  masters  make  you  sin  ; 
For  ye  upon  the  mountains,  with  desire 
Unholy,  looking  towards  the  Persian  fire, 
Eat,  not  Jehovah-wards,  forgetting  him, 
Forgot  the  gates  of  old  Jerusalem  ! — 
Thou  too,  thou  maid  of  Judah,  wo  !  that  thou 
Hast  lived  to  be  what  I  must  deem  thee  now!" 

He  ceased.    Like  flames  that  burn  the  sacrifice 
With  darting  points,  shone  out  the  virgin's  eyes ; 
Shook  her  black  locks  of  youth ;  drawn  back  she  stood 
Dilating  high  in  her  indignant  mood. 
She  seized  her  harp,  she  swept  the  chords  along, 
Forth  burst  a  troubled  and  tumultuous  song; 
Till,  purified  from  anger  and  from  shame, 
Austere,  severely  solemn  it  became ; 
Yet  dashed  with  leaping  notes,  as  if  to  tell 
Jehovah  mighty  for  his  Israel. 

Soft  gleamed  the  prophet's  eyes ;  he  knew  that  strain, 
Heard  in  the  days  of  Salem's  glorious  reign, 
When  Judah's  maids  in  sacred  bands  advanced, 
With  garlands  crowned,  and  to  the  timbrel  danced. 
And  shone  through  glazing  tears  young  Cyra's  eyes, 
Her  forehead  now  uplifted  to  the  skies. 
Her  harp  she  dropped  ;  her  bosom  greatly  heaved, 
Till  words  burst  forth  and  thus  her  heart  relieved:— 
"  Perish  the  song,  the  harp,  the  hand  for  aye ; 
Die  the  remembrance  of  our  land  away; 
Ne'er  be  revived  the  praises  of  the  Lord 
In  the  glad  days  of  Zion's  courts  restored, 

If  I  " again  she  sobbed  and  hid  her  face,— 

"  If  I  have  been  the  child  of  such  disgrace  ! 

But,  ah  !  forgive  me,  great  Ezekiel,  , 

Thus  to  be  angry  have  I  done  not  well ; 

For  thine  the  spirit  that  for  Israel's  weal 

Burns  with  the  fires  of  jealousy  and  zeal. 

O !  hear  thy  handmaid  now  !  For  I  shall  sleep 

In  death,  ere  cease  I  for  yon  king  to  weep. 

In  that  dread  night — his  wars  be  judged  by  God  ! — 

When  o'er  our  walls  victoriously  he  rode, 

He  saw  me  lie  amidst  the  trampled  mire, 

That  bloody  glittered  to  the  midnight  fire ; 

Sprung,  snatched  me  from  my  mother's  dead  embrace, 

Ere  the  fierce  war-steeds  trode  my  infant  face; 

Smiled  on  me,  to  his  large  mailed  bosom  pressed; 

Home  took  me  with  him,  with  his  love  caressed, 

There  made  me  dwell,  there  gave  to  me  a  name, 

And  to  me  there  a  father  all  became. 

"  Then — for  my  sacred  origin  I  knew — 
Me,  yet  a  child,  Jehovah  taught  to  view 
With  scorn  the  Gentiles'  sins;  my  opening  days 
Taught,  more  than  theirs,  to  love  our  people's  ways. 
The  monarch  smiled  ;  nor  sought  he  to  subdue 
The  spirit  honoured  whence  my  choice  I  drew; 
He  gave  me  teachers  of  our  people,  charged 
To  see  my  childhood  with  their  lore  enlarged, 
To  compromise  not  in  their  captive  place, 
But  tell  Jehovah's  doings  for  our  race, 
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The  ancient  glories  of  our  people  tell ; 

And  in  his  Court  like  princes  made  them  dwell. 

"  Nor  heavier  task  was  mine,  than  that  the  King 
A  gladsome  song  oft  made  me  to  him  sing; 
For  he  was  moody,  and  with  dreams  perplexed. 
With  nightly  visions  from  Jehovah  vexed  : 
My  harp  I  touched  ;  when  he  was  cheered,  then  I 
The  mournful  hymns  of  our  captivity 
Did  ne'er  forget :  magnanimous  he  smiled, 
And  named  me  playfully  an  artful  child ; 
Then  was  I  bold,  my  prayer  he  heard  with  grace, 
And  gravely  promised  to  restore  our  race. 
God  cast  him  out;  I  followed  to  the  hills 
My  more  than  father,  to  divide  his  ills. 
On  summits  high,  and  in  the  wastes  his  lair, 
I  found  him  strange  and  brutish  in  despair; 
But  tried  my  harp,  less  savage  soon  he  grew, 
And  softly  followed  through  the  falling  dew. 
Caves  in  yon  rock,  our  mountain  people  there 
Had  helped  me  first  his  dwelling  to  prepare; 
There,  now  less  wild,  the  food  of  men  he  finds, 
And  lies  through  night  unstricken  by  the  winds. 

"  In  yonder  hut,  a  shepherd  of  our  race 
For  years  has  given  me  an  abiding-place. 
His  daughters  love  me  as  their  sister ;  they 
My  simple  service  share  with  me  by  day, 
To  feed  the  flocks ;  when  men  their  labour  leave, 
And  past  is  now  the  milking- time  of  eve, 
I  harp  before  hid  cave,  and  from  the  steep 
Comes  the  wild  king  and  couches  down  to  sleep — 
O  !  not  to  sleep  ;  with  self-accusing  blame, 
With  madness  wrestling,  and  with  fitful  shame. 
Sweet  psalms  I  play  him  then,  till  in  calm  woe 
Lies  his  large  heart ;  then  to  our  cot  I  go. 

"  By  Daniel's  wise  advice,  his  battle- steed 
Was  brought,  with  him  upon  the  hills  to  feed ; 
Within  his  inner  cavern  as  he  lies, 
•      His  armour  nightly  gleams  before  his  eyes ; 
Memorials  these  of  his  heroic  days, 
To  deeds  of  men  again  his  soul  to  raise. 
Remembering  hence  his  glory,  more  because 
Th'  appointed  season  to  a  period  draws, 
His  heart  with  reason  swells,  his  ancient  men 
Of  counsel  come  to  seek  him  in  his  den. 
Taught  by  affliction,  by  our  God  restored, 
Then  will  he  raise  the  people  of  the  Lord. 
'  Joy !  joy  for  Zion  ! '  let  the  captives  sing. 
Come  thou  with  me,  come  bless  the  wandering  King." — 

"  True  child  of  Judah  !  by  the  Spirit's  might 
Drawn  to  these  hills,  I  wait  the  visiou'd  night. 
Just  is  thy  gratitude.    The  God  of  peace 
Raise  up  the  king,  and  make  our  bondage  cease  ! 
My  thought  injurious  turns  to  solemn  praise ; 
And  if  thou  keep  thy  sweet  unblemish'd  daya 
In  heathen  courts,  and  if  thy  gentle  power 
May  for  our  people  haste  redemption's  hour, 
High  shall  thy  name  in  Israel  be  renown'd, 
With  praise  amidst  her  loftiest  women  crown'd  ; 
Yea,  more,  be  praised — thy  just  and  awful  pride — 
In  Heaven,  where  the  great  Sanctities  abide." 

She  knelt ;  he  stoop'd  her  bowing  head  to  bless, 
And  kiss'd  her  forehead  with  a  holy  kiss, 
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Then  turn'd  away ;  with  sobbing  joy  o'er  come, 
Thus  high  approved,  the  virgin  sought  her  home. 

CANTO  II. 

THE  PLOT  OF  MERDAN  AND  NARSES. 

HIGH  rides  the  summer  moon  :  Away,  how  slow, 
The  lordly  waters  of  Euphrates  go  ! 
But  see  !  a  shadowy  form  from  yonder  rank 
Of  glimmering  trees,  comes  o'er  the  open  bank. 
Here  Narses  meets  him  : — "  Merdan,  you  are  late."— • 
"  Admit  the  toils  that  on  my  office  wait, 
And  say  your  purpose." — "  Nay,  'tis  mine  to  hear 
What  first  you  promised  to  my  midnight  ear." 
Then  Merdan  spake  : — "  Our  mutual  hearts  are  known, 
Why  pause  we  then  ?  Our  theme  be  now  the  throne. 
-  Meet  we  not  here  on  our  appointed  way, 
To  learn  from  Chardes  what  the  planets  say, 
Who,  nightly  standing  on  his  glimpsing  towers, 
With  piercing  ken  looks  through  the  starry  hours  ? 
Not  rivals,  twins  are  we  in  present  sway ; 
What  then  ?  'tis  based  upon  the  passing  day. 
Can  we  maintain  it?  Merodach  is  weak. 
His  father  now  those  ancient  servants  seek — 
Reason  returns— again  he'll  sit  on  high  ; 
With  ours,  the  Prince  his  own  mean  life  will  buy."— 

"  Ha!  yes;  he  knows  his  feebleness  has  fail'd 
To  back  our  counsels  :  these  shall  be  assail'd  : 
The  blame  of  his  misrule  must  we  exhaust ; 
And  if  we  live,  our  power  at  least  is  past." — 
"  His  faith,  nor  might,  to  us  can  safety  bring  : 

Who  trusts  him,  hides  his  jewel  in  a  sling. 

In  heart  he  is  a  parricide ;  but  still 

His  weakness  fears  to  justify  his  will. 

May  such  be  trusted  ?  Not  his  innocence ; 

He  must  be  guilty,  for  our  hope  is  thence. 

'Tis  ours  to  goad  him  on  to  such  a  length, 

That  farthest  crime  alone  may  seem  his  strength."— 
"  Say  we  at  once  the  outcast  monarch  slew, 

And  crush'd  our  fears  ?  " — "  Nay,  that  his  son  must  do  ; 

So  shall  our  knowledge  of  his  guilt  ensure 

Bribes  for  our  silence,  and  our  rule  endure. 

Well,  then  at  once  he  must  insult  his  sire, 

That  fears  for  life  may  perfect  his  desire, 

And  thus  complete  the  parricide. — On  high, 

Where  vales  embosom'd  in  the  mountains  lie, 

I  know  a  haunt,  where  comes  the  desert  King 

Each  noon  his  limbs  beneath  the  shade  to  fling. 

Beside  him  feeds  his  battle-horse,  that  bore 

His  youth  triumphant  on  from  shore  to  shore, 

A  prince's  gift,  much  loved  :  Near  couch'd  each  night, 

Upsprings  he  neighing  with  the  morning  light, 

Awakes  his  lord,  again  goes  forth  with  him 

To  range  the  pastures  till  the  twilight  dim. 
"  Now  Parthian  Chud,  who  rules  the  royal  hounds, 

By  me  advanced,  in  gratitude  abounds. 

His  tiger-dogs,  from  India's  northern  woods, 

Fell  mountain-climbers,  glorying  in  the  floods, 

Three  previous  days  shall  hunger,  till  arise 

Their  bristly  necks,  and  burn  their  lamping  eyes ; 
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Then  shall  our  monarch  hunt;  they,  famine-clung, 
Shall  sweep  the  barren  hills  with  lolling  tongue, 
Where  no  prey  is,  led  thither  on  pretence 
That  there  'twas  seen  :  it  since  has  wander'd  thence. 
.Then  Chud,  instructed,  shall  his  sovereign  lure 
To  nearer  hills,  as  if  it  there  were  sure  ; 
And  in  the  noon  shall  he  his  beagles  lead 
To  where  the  wild  king  loiters  with  his  steed. 
Behold  them  started  !  Rush  the  kindled  pack — 
Not  even  unfeign'd  restraint  could  keep  them  back ; 
So  fiercely  hunger  pricks  their  headlong  way, 
Against  their  instinct,  on  the  unwonted  prey. 
Onward  they  drive  :  At  once,  perhaps — 'tis  well — 
The  ox-king  falls  before  their  crowding  yell ; 
Nor  bone,  nor  scalp,  the  bloody  grass  alone 
Next  moment  tells  our  fears  with  him  are  gone. 
If  Chud  from  royal  game  can  them  restrain, 
At  least  on  Zublon  shall  they  go  amain  ; 
Or  falls  the  horse,  or  flees  but  soon  to  fall. 
The  mad  king  sees  his  son — has  seen  it  all. 
That  son  away  pursues  the  storm  of  chase, 
And  ne'er  again  dares  see  his  father's  face. 
What  must  he  do  ?  The  rest  has  been  explain'd  : 
His  sire  must  die  :  Our  place  is  thus  maintain'd."— 

"  This  more  :  Our  king,  when  prince,  with  bold  desire 
Loved  Cyra,  heedless  of  his  angry  sire. 
"When  Heaven's  decree  against  the  latter  sped, 
The  stag-eyed  damsel  from  the  palace  fled. 
But  I  have  learn'd  her  haunt ;  far  in  the  wild 
She  dwells,  a  Jewish  hind's  adopted  child, 
Tli'  embruted  monarch  near;  for  her's  the  praise 
To  love,  to  tend  him  through  bis  humbled  days. 
So  let  this  maid  be  carried  from  her  place, 
Say  on  the  night  of  our  appointed  chase  ; 
Then,  for  I  know  our  monarch  loves  her  still, 
Shall  she  become  the  creature  of  his  will. 
Then  in  his  hours  of  hope  unfilial 
And  mingled  fear,  shall  we  declare  her  thrall — 
Thus  from  the  service  of  his  father  gained 
By  force,  and  in  his  palace  thus  detained. 
So  shall  he  feel  again  that  father  wronged ; 
And  dare  be  bold,  to  have  his  life  prolonged." — 

"  Our  scheme  is  doubly  one,  how  wisely  blent ! 
It  but  remains  to  push  it  to  th'  event 
This  be  in  haste  ;  for  Persia's  menaced  war 
Against  us  hangs  upon  the  east  afar. 
The  issue  ?  Good  our  plan  in  any  case. 
But  now  our  king  has  leisure  for  the  chase." — 

"  Behold  the  first  faint  shoots  of  morning  light 
Breathe  upward  through  the  shadowy  cone  of  night, 
Sickening  the  eastern  stars:  'Tis  now  the  time, 
Old  Chardes  waits  us  on  his  watch  sublime ; 
From  him  the  signs  celestial  shall  we  know, 
Shape  farther  plans,  and  onward  safely  go." 

CANTO  III. 

THE  HUNT. 

BEFORE  her  cavern  stands  at  eventide 
Cyra,  her  harp  clear  glittering  by  her  side. 
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Now  for  the  king  she  looks  far  east  away, 

And  now  she  turns  unto  the  setting  day ; 

She  vails  her  dazzled  face,  her  garments  shine 

With  molten  gold,  like  angel  robes  divine, 

Touched  by  the  sun,  as  large  he  stoops  to  rest 

Beyond  th'  Assyrian  kingdoms  in  the  west. 

Eastward  again  she  looked ;  she  cleared  her  eye — 

Ha!  yes,  she  sees  come  o'er  yon  mountain  high 

A  courser  white  ;  swift  dogs  are  on  his  rear ; 

Upcoming  hunters  on  the  hill  appear. 

Can  that  be  Zublon  ?  From  the  mountain  fails 

The  chase  now  swallowed  by  the  nearer  vales, 

Perplexed  and  wide ;  again  it  comes  in  sight, 

And  lo  !  'tis  Zublon  sure  that  leads  the  flight. 

He  takes  the  river,  stems  it  with  disdain, 

Paws  the  near  shore,  forth  springs,  comes  on  amain. 

The  yielding  dogs  float  down  athwart  the  flood, 

Swarm  on  the  bank,  renew  their  yells  for  blood, 

Regain  their  track ;  inextricable,  dense, 

With  crowding  heads  they  wedge  their  way  intense. 

In  fear  majestic  on  the  charger  drew ; 

White  clouds  of  smoke  his  seething  nostrils  blew  ; 

Now  streamed  his  tail  on  high,  now  swept  the  plain ; 

Abroad  were  driven  the  terrors  of  his  mane. 

He  toiled,  he  strained,  he  neared  the  well-known  maid, 

Beheld  his  rock,  and  turning  proudly  neighed, 

Went  reeking  past,  and  rushed  into  his  cave ; 

And  Cyra  ran  the  gallant  horse  to  save. 

Quick  dipped  in  oil,  and  lit,  in  either  hand 

Of  gummy  pine  she  bore  a  waving  brand, 

Forth  held  them,  hasted  to  the  entrance  back, 

There  met  the  brindled  leaders  of  the  pack, 

Scorched  their  dry  tongues,  and  blinded  them  with  fire, 

Still  kept  them  back,  still  forced  them  to  retire. 

One  minute  more !  impell'd  by  crowding  power 

And  hungry  rage,  the  damsel  they'll  devour. 

Great  God  of  love  I  that  moment  to  the  den 

With  axes  came  a  company  of  men, 

Who  on  the  mountains  fell  the  stately  trees : 

Homeward  returning,  on  the  evening  breeze 

They  heard  the  tumult,  ran,  and  joy'd  to  bring 

Swift  aid  to  her,  the  handmaid  of  their  king. 

Close  banded  now  within  the  entrance,  they, 

With  brands  and  axes  kept  the  hounds  at  bay, 

Smote  down  the  foremost,  that  with  tusky  ire, 

High  fretted  necks  and  boiling  eyes  of  fire, 

Came  leaping  headlong  in  their  lust  of  food, 

And  parched  desire  to  dip  their  mouths  in  blood ; 

Till  Chud  the  hunter  came  with  smarting  thong, 

And  down  the  mountain  lashed  the  yelling  throng. 


CANTO  IV. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S  CAVE. 

THE  lovely  moon  came  up  the  east,  and  shone 

Sweetly  above  the  hills  of  Babylon  ; 

And  forth  young  Cyra  wandered  by  her  light, 

And  wet  her  sandals  in  the  dews  of  night ; 

Oft  pausing  she  to  strike  her  harp's  clear  string, 

Through  the  still  vales  to  lure  the  homeward  king. 
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Long  hours  she  roamed,  but  ne'er  her  wild  lord  came ; 
The  keener  heavens  breathed  chilly  through  her  frame; 
Then  back  she  slowly  went,  and  to  divide 
•  The  lonely  hours,  her  scented  fire  supplied. 
Nor  yet,  her  hope  though  fainting,  did  she  leave 
Undone  the  filial  duty  of  each  eve ; 
But  mixed  his  bowls  of  milk  and  tempered  wine, 
With  drops  infused,  the  pith  of  flowers  divine, 
In  gentle  wisdom  that  their  healing  dew 
In  nightly  sleep  his  spirit  might  renew. 

H. 

A  foot,  a  shadow  came,  uprose  the  maid, 
'Tis  he ! — she  forward  springs — is  she  afraid  ?— 
Awed  she  draws  back,  she  stands  in  mute  surprise, 
To  see  that  solemn  light  within  his  eyes— 
The  strict  concentred  check — the  lucid  reins 
Of  reason,  ruler  o'er  ecstatic  pains. 
With  silent  love  on  Cyra  long  he  gazed, 
Till  came  some  quick  sense  of  his  life  abased; 
Gleamed  his  proud  tears ;  into  his  cave's  recess 
He  strode  away  in  his  sublime  distress, 
As  in  pale  Hades  midst  dim-visioned  things 
Stalk  the  proud  shadows  of  forgotten  kings. 

HI. 

Her  lamp  the  maid  replenished  with  the  oils 
Of  fragrant  trees,  to  work  her  lovely  toils. 
Too  newly,  deeply  glad  for  this,  she  stood 
Entranced,  till  startled  by  a  groan  subdued. 
Noiseless  her  footsteps  as  the  falling  snows, 
With  shaded  lamp  unto  the  king  she  goes; 
Lets  fall  the  shitting  light  by  mild  degrees, 
Till  now  the  features  of  her  lord  she  Bees. 
He  sleeps,  yet  brokenly ;  those  sultry  gleams 
Betray  a  spirit  toiling  in  his  dreams. 
Forth  Cyra  hastes,  but  soon  she  reappears 
With  mingled  balms ;  with  these,  and  with  her  tears 
That  dropped  the  while,  she  washed  those  dews  away 
From  off  his  forehead,  till  refreshed  he  lay ; 
Then  kissed  his  cheek,  aud  with  a  daughter's  care 
Arranged  the  wild  heaps  of  his  raven  hair ; 
And  strewed  the  opiate  herbs  around  his  head, 
Their  healing  virtue  on  his  soul  to  shed; 
And  oft  withdrew,  yet  oft  came  back  again, 
Till  clear  he  lay  from  every  print  of  pain. 

ir. 

Then  sate  the  maid,  unrolling,  white  as  milk, 
Down  from  her  knee  a  web  of  Persian  silk, 
Flower'd  by  her  needle,  as  her  shaping  mind 
Thereon  the  King's  young  conquests  had  design'd,— 
From  Nile  victorious  to  the  glimmering  North, 
Whose  pictured  form  with  keys  of  ice  came  forth  ; 
O'er  Tyre  triumphant,  o'er  Damascus,  o'er 
Great  kingdoms  eastward  to  the  Indian  shore : 
All  here  portrayed  in  glory  and  in  gloom, 
Rich  as  the  work  of  an  enchanted  loom. 
Her  heart  a  silent  covenant  had  made, 
The  finish'd  gift  before  him  should  be  laid 
That  solemn  day,  when  he  should  leave  that  den, 
Raised  up  by  God  again  to  govern  men ; 
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That  to  his  heart,  his  humbled  sense,  his  awe 
Of  Him  who  ruled  him  with  a  wondrous  law — 
His  fear  from  this— his  joy,  redeem'd — his  thought 
Of  her  who  loved  him,  and  that  picture  wrought, 
A  lasting  great  memorial  it  might  be, 
That  he  for  all  should  Zion's  captives  free. 
His  reason  comes ;  her  half- wrought  cloth  demands 
The  sleepless  haste  of  her  unwearied  hands. 

v. 

Forth  came  the  King ;  his  worn  and  awful  face, 

On  Cyra  bent,  began  to  melt  apace 

To  gleams — how  tender !  farther  still  subdued 

To  mingled  tears  of  more  than  gratitude. 

Stung  by  some  fierce  remembrance,  fiercely  changed, 

With  sudden  strides  throughout  the  cave  he  ranged  j 

Like  toil-caught  lion  of  his  prey  bereaved, 

The  mighty  buckles  of  his  bosom  heaved ; 

Wild  flew  his  locks;  and  darkness  o'er  his  face 

Settled,  like  night  upon  the  desert  place. 

But  trembling  came  :  he  knelt  with  humbled  brow, 

Solemn  as  when  the  ancient  forests  bow, 

Smote  by  the  cardinal  winds : — "  I  know  thee  well," 

Uprising,  said  he,  "  God  of  Israel ! 

The  bright  stars  are  the  dust  beneath  thy  feet ! 

Vast  ages  dim  not  thine  essential  seat ! 

Under  thy  dread  permission,  in  thy  sight 

I  rise  a  king ;  but  I  shall  reign  aright. 

Though  greatly  wronged,  to-day  though  galled  my  pride, 

Yet  to  my  heart  shall  vengeance  be  denied. 

Yea,  by  their  insults  of  this  day  extreme, 

My  foes  have  chased  my  madness  like  a  dream. 

Their' s  no  excuse ;  yet,  by  thy  grace  upraised, 

To  me  thy  mercy,  shall  by  mine  be  praised : 

For  I  am  humbled  ;  ne'er  shall  be  forgot 

Thy  power,  that  curbed  me  down  to  such  a  lot. 

O  !  hear  me  now  for  her,  this  precious  child, 

More  than  my  daughter  on  the  mountains  wild ! 

For  me  her  dear  eyes  faint :  Great  God  of  Heaven, 

Be  health,  be  gladness  to  young  Cyra  given ! 

Let  her  but  live,  that  I  to  her  may  prove 

At  least  a  father  for  her  boundless  love ! " 

He  ceased :  young  reverence  her  eyes  abased ; 
With  trembling  joy  a  cup  to  him  she  raised. 
He  took  the  cup,  with  murmured  love  he  blessed 
The  virgin,  drank,  retired,  and  lay  at  rest ; 
For  she  had  spiced  it  with  the  sovereign  flowers 
Of  sleep,  to  soothe  him  through  the  midnight  hours. 

VI. 

There  sits  young  Cyra :  as  her  work  is  sped 
Waves  the  redundant  glory  of  her  head, 
Her  dark  and  heavy  locks.  O  I  more  than  wife  I 
O !  bold  and  lavish  of  thy  generous  life 
For  him,  thy  lord  !     What  though  by  cares  subdued^ 
Pale  is  thy  cheek,  O  !  virgin  greatly  good, 
All  fair  art  thou  as  the  accomplished  eve, 
Whose  finished  glories  not  a  wish  can  leave ; 
Yea,  more  than  eve  consummate,  as  her  skies 
Where  lurk  the  cognate  morrow's  glorious  dyes : 
So  wears  thy  youth  still  promise,  still  when  won 
The  perfect  grace  of  every  duty  done ! 
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Yea,  who  can  see  thee  in  this  holy  hour, 
Nor  deem thee guarded  by  supernal  power? 
Nor  deem  he  Bees  of  watchers  here  divine, 
Incessant  gleams  around  this  cavern  shine  ? 
Light  speed  thy  task,  young  Cyra,  happy  be, 
Here  angel  wings  are  visitant  for  thee  ! 
But  hush  !  but  hark  !  ha  I  see — a  stealthy  shape ! 
A  second,  third! — O  !  how  may  she  escape  ? 
She  starts— is  seized— she  struggles— shrieks  for  aid, 
In  vain ;  the  king  in  charmed  sleep  is  laid. 
Masked  forms  around  her  throng,  with  many  a  foot 
Th'  emblazoned  web  of  beauty  they  pollute. 
Even  Zublon'a  help  she  craves  in  her  dismay; 
But  yielding,  fainting,  quick  is  borne  away. 

CANTO  V. 

THE  BATTLE. 

TH'  immortal  sun  from  ocean  bounds  away, 

And  from  his  forehead  gives  the  flaming  day. 

Long  eastward  looks  from  off  his  terrace  high, 

The  King  Chaldean  with  an  anxious  eye, 

Troubled  his  brow,  for  lo  !  afar  descried 

Comes  on  the  Persian  war  sun-glorified. 

His  shortened  gaze  in  nearer  view  commands 

Th'  embattled  might  of  Babylonian  lands, 

In  gorgeous  ferment.     From  the  city  pour 

Fresh  hosts  continuous  through  th'  impatient  hour : 

There  jostling  chariots  leap  ;  the  tide  runs  high 

With  all  the  pomp  of  flowing  chivalry, 

Arabian  camels,  and  Nisaean  steeds 

Bearing  a  province  of  auxiliar  Mede?. 

Onward  they  scour;  for  westward  o'er  the  plain 

The  flower  of  Persian  kingdoms  draws  its  train, — 

From  where  its  world  of  waters  Indus  brings 

To  Ocean,  upwards  by  his  hoary  springs, 

To  where  the  Tartar's  winking  hordes  look  forth 

Over  the  snowy  bastions  of  the  North, — 

An  army  great  and  terrible  :  Earth  seems 

To  be  on  fire  beneath  their  brazen  gleams. 

ii. 

Near  waxed  the  fronting  lines ;  Intensely  keen 
They  paused,  and  sternest  silence  was  between. 
Loud  blew  the  Persian  trumpets ;  wide  the  heaven 
By  one  great  shout  from  all  their  hosts  was  riven. 
Chaldea  answered  on  the  west.    At  once 
Th'  Immortal  Band  of  Persia's  youth  advance, 
Flanked  by  a  cloudy  stir  on  either  side, 
Of  swarming  horse  and  archers  opening  wide. 
Came  o'er  each  army,  darkening  like  a  shroud, 
The  crossing  texture  of  the  arrowy  cloud. 
Beneath,  the  vans  were  locked  together  grim, 
"Were  interfused  the  battle's  ridges  dim, 
There  opening,  closing  here,  till  form  gave  way, 
Forgot  th'  imposing  beauty  of  array. 

How  gazed  the  king,  intensely  forward  bow'd, 
As  thick  and  thicker  grew  the  battle-cloud, 
Still  darker  waxed,  now  broke  in  lightened  seams, 
Again  devoured  the  momentary  gleams  I 
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Forth  rushed  a  western  wind,  backwards  it  rolled 

The  heavy  battle's  slow-uplifted  fold. 

O  !  beauty  terrible  1  he  saw  afar 

The  sultry  ridges  of  the  heaving  war ; 

Saw  down  long  avenues  of  disarray 

The  harsh-scythed  chariots  mow  their  levelled  way. 

'Twas  doubtful  long,  but  now  the  struggle  pressed 

With  weight  slow-whelming,  gaining  on  the  west; 

Far  back  are  swayed  the  wide  Chaldean  swarms, 

They  bow,  they  faint  before  the  Persian  arms. 

But  hark !  a  mighty  trumpet  in  the  west ! 

But  lo  !  a  warrior  for  the  combat  dressed 

In  mail  refulgent,  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

Comes  dashing  east  with  earth-devouring  speed  ! 

Started  the  prince,  pale  grew  his  forehead,  shook 

His  knees,  as  stood  he  still  constrained  to  look; 

For,  ha !  his  father's  form  that  champion  shewed, 

And  plunging  deep  into  the  battle  rode. 

Far  waved  his  sway,  stemmed  the  Chaldean  rout, 

And  changed  their  terror  to  a  mighty  shout, 

By  thousand  thousands  on  the  turrets  thronged, 

And  lofty  walls  of  Babylon  prolonged. 

A  sultrier  ferment  stirred  the  field  :  a  band 

Thickened  behind  that  arm  of  high  command, 

As  onward,  eastward,  with  the  whirlpool's  might, 

It  sucked  the  reflux  of  the  scattered  fight; 

Till  with  its  full  concentrated  attack, 

It  bore  the  centre  of  the  Persians  back. 

Nor  this  alone :  in  shouldered  masses  wide 

Their  van  was  cleared  away  on  either  side. 

And  deep  was  pushed  that  column  unwithstood ; 

And  aye  that  waste  collateral  was  renewed, 

Till  eastward  far  the  Babylonian  host 

More  than  regained  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 

Then  reeled  the  Persian  power ;  it  wavered,  broke, 

Was  forced,  was  driven  in  one  commingled  shock. 

Their  camels  fled,  their  Indian  archers  ceased, 

Their  chariots  rolled  away  into  the  east ; 

Far  chased  their  host,  consumed,  like  stubble  sere 

Wide  fired  when  withering  east-winds  close  the  year. 

in. 

The  Prince  his  chamber  sought,  bade  bring  with  speed 
Narses  and  Merdan,  counsellors  of  need. 
They  came : — "  We  task  you  not,"  he  cried,  "  to  say, 
Not  even  to  guess  that  Victor  of  this  day. 
Slaves !  slaves !  we'll  hear  you  not.    This  night  at  least, 
This  one  night  more,  we'll  be  a  king  and  feast. 
Our  palace  guards  be  doubled  :  Then  when  we 
Are  flown  with  cups,  and  filled  with  midnight  glee, 
Be  Cyra  brought;  we'll  make  her  drink  old  wine, 
Her  heart  to  warm,  to  make  her  beauty  shine  : 
Long  have  we  loved  her ;  and,  by  Bel  above ! 
Ere  morn  shall  we  be  happy  in  her  love." 

^  'i 
CANTO  VI. 

THE  BANQUET. 

COME  to  the  banquet !  Lift  your  dazzled  eyes, 
Survey  the  glory  that  before  you  lies  !j 
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Far  down  yon  avenue  of  fainting  light, 
The  dim  dance  swims  away  upon  the  eight. 
Behold  the  central  feast !  Behold  the  wine 
Around  in  brimming  undulations  shine, 
As  shakes  the  joyous  board  !  There  Beauty  sips 
The  purple  glimmer  with  her  murmuring  lips: 
For  there  the  rose-crowned  concubines  are  set, 
For  there  the  maids  of  Babylon  are  met, 
Each  one  a  princess.    Their  illumined  eyes 
Glitter  with  laughter,  glance  with  coy  surprise. 
And  aye  the  love-sick  dulcimer  is  played, 
Till  faintly  languishes  each  melting  maid. 
Here  peaceful  satraps  quaff;  with  lofty  breast 
Built  out  with  gladness,  sits  each  courtly  guest. 
Has  not  this  day  secured  to  them  the  right 
From  victory  to  extend  the  festive  night  ? 
And  then  their  king  is  near.    But  mark  him  there ! 
Scarce  seems  that  downcast  eye  the  bliss  to  share. 
Fear  quells  his  heart :  Each  bowl,  each  golden  cup 
With  blood,  for  wine,  to  him  seems  welling  up, 
Smote  by  the  light  of  that  branched  candlestick : 
These  Holy  Vessels  well  may  make  him  sick, 
Torn  from  Jehovah's  Courts  with  impious  hands, 
To  light  th'  unhallowed  feasts  of  Heathen  lands. 
Hark  I  heard  ye  nought  ?  Restless  the  monarch  sate, 
And  seemed  to  listen  to  some  coming  fate, 
Some  sound  abrupt ;  as  if  that  steed  of  white 
Should  burst  upon  them,  stamping  in  his  might. 

ii. 

But  see  young  Cyra  brought  by  eunuch  slaves, 

Pale,  pale  as  are  the  dead  within  their  graves, 

Yet  beautiful,  in  vestments  flowered  and  fair, 

"With  hasty  garlands  in  her  raven  hair. 

Pleased  are  the  nobles  of  the  banquet,  round 

Soft  murmurs  tell  the  favour  she  has  found. 

'Gainst  scorn  and  wrong  her  heart  had  high  defence ; 

Approval  quelled  her  glowing  innocence, 

And  Cyra  tore  the  roses  from  her  head, 

In  trembling  haste  her  Jewish  veil  to  shed. 

It  was  not  there;  but  nature  there  supplied 

More  than  the  wimple  of  a  regal  bride, 

How  lovelier  far  I  her  eager  band  unbound 

Her  hair  dishevell'd ;  far  it  fell  around 

Her  comely  form,  black  as  the  ancient  night, 

And  vailed  the  virgin  from  that  insolent  light. 

Entranced  in  love,  forgetting  every  fear, 
And  flushed  with  wine,  the  reeling  prince  drew  near. 
"  Thou  chosen  flower  of  Jewry,  why  so  pale  ?  " 
He  cried,  "  Nay,  look  from  out  that  envious  veil. 
Give  me  thy  soft  hand,  come  drink  wine  with  me, 
Cling  to  my  love,  my  bosom's  jewel  be !  " 

Back  Cyra  stepped,  her  tresses  back  she  threw, 
Their  wavy  beauty  o'er  her  shoulders  flew. 
But  burned  her  eye  intense,  as  far  it  looked, 
Nor  check  of  terror  intermediate  brooked ; 
For  in  a  moment  the  prophetic  might, 
God-given,  was  hers,  the  seer's  awful  sight. 
Pale,  fixedly  rapt,  concentrated,  entranced 
She  stood,  one  arm  outstretched,  one  foot  advanced  ; 
Nor  moved  that  foot,  nor  fell  that  arm  disturbed, 
Not  for  a  moment  was  her  far  glauce  curbed, 
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As  from  her  lips,  o'erruled  with  heavenly  flame, 

The  impetuous  words  that  told  the  vision  came : — 

"  Cling  to  thy  love  ?    I  see  a  haughtier  bride 

Sent  down  from  Heaven  to  clasp  thy  wedded  side! 

O !  more  than  power,  than  majesty  she  brings, 

Drawn  from  the  loins  of  old  anointed  Kings, 

To  be  her  dower !    Destruction  is  her  name, 

With  terror  crown'd,  with  sorrow  and  with  shame ! 

Her  eyes  of  ravishment  shall  burn  thee  up ! 

And  Babylon  shall  drink  her  mingled  cup  ! 

Weary  thine  idol-gods,  old  Babylon ; 

Yet  tremble,  tremble  for  thy  glory  gone! 

City  of  waters  I  not  o'erflowing  thee, 

Thy  boasted  streams  shall  yet  thy  ruin  be ! 

Look  to  thy  rivers  !     Shod  with  crusted  blood, 

The  Persian  mule — I  see  him  on  thy  flood 

Walk  with  dry  hoof !    Ha !  in  thy  hour  of  trust, 

He  stamps  thy  golden  palaces  to  dust, 

Which  dims  the  bold  winds  of  the  wilderness. 

One  hour — Then,  where  art  thou  ?    And  who  shall  guess 

Thy  pomp  ?  its  place,  even  ?    Let  the  bittern  harsh 

Give  quaking  answer  from  her  sullen  marsh; 

From  drier  haunts,  where  desolate  creatures  dwell, 

Let  tell  the  satyr,  let  the  dragon  tell !  " 

She  ceased,  she  clasped  her  hands,  nor  yet  withdrew 
Her  eye  concentred  in  its  piercing  view. 
"  Nay,"  said  the  King,  "  it  ill  befits  those  lips 
To  talk  of  kingdoms',  and  of  thrones'  eclipse ! 
Rein  now  the  lovely  madness  of  those  eyes, 
And  see  the  bliss  that  near  before  thee  lies. 
Thy  harp  ?    'Twas  brought  with  thee  from  out  the  cave." 
—The  monarch  nodded  to  a  waiting  slave ; 
The  harp  was  brought — "  Now  strike  one  nuptial  strain 
Of  those  that  graced  thy  wisest  sovereign's  reign: 
Sing  a  glad  song  of  Solomon."    She  took 
Her  harp  inviolate,  as  with  scorn  she  shook ; 
Forth  in  fierce  bursts  her  holy  quarrel  leapt 
'Gainst  Zion's  mockers,  as  the  cords  she  swept. 
u  Nay,"  cried  the  prince,  and  interposed  his  hand, 
"  Sweet  Fury,  stay ;  thy  harp  must  be  more  bland. 
Give  us, — we'll  teach  thee."    Back  in  sacred  pride 
The  Jewess  shrunk.    "  It  shall  not  be,"  she  cried. 
"  Our  people's  woes — Oh  !  Jacob's  God,  how  long?— 
Have  filled  these  chords  with  many  a  mournful  song, 
Have  sanctified  them.    For  thy  mighty  King, 
Thy  father,  too,  how  oft  has  thrilled  each  string, 
To  soothe  him  in  the  lonely  wilderness, 
By  thee  forgotten  in  his  sore  distress  I 
But  I  did  ne'er  forget  him  !    Thou  bad  son, 
My  harp  were  tainted,  touched  by  such  a  one, 
Ungrateful,  daring  in  voluptuous  rest, 
In  the  flowered  garments  of  thy  women  dressed, 
To  shame  the  throne  of  such  a  father ;  yea, 
With  dogs  of  chase  to  vex  him  in  thy  play !  ^ 
Ne'er  shall  thy  finger  touch  one  hallowed  wire!" 
Mighty  beyond  herself,  in  holy  ire 
She  burst  the  cords,  her  harp  asunder  tore, 
And  wildly  strewed  the  fragments  on  the  floor. 

In  fast  revulsion  kneeling  down  she  prayed 
With  trembling  fervour  to  her  God  for  aid. 
Loud  blew  a  trump :     Up  quickly  did  she  spring. 
"  Hence  to  my  chamber  with  her !  "  cried  the  King. 
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Slaves  sei/«d  the  maid;  she  shrieked,  with  effort  strong, 

0  !  iniuuu.'H,  moments  could  she  but  prolong  ! 

Hark  !  shouts  and  clashing  s  words  I — "  Help,  God,  ere  I 
Must"    ••  "ia  she  saved  '<     The  doors  wide-bursting  fly ; 
He  comes  sublime — 'tis  he  1     The  King  restored  ! 
And  thronging  guards  behind  attend  their  lord. 

HI. 

Dark  stood  the  warrior-king;  his  head  was  bare ; 
His  nostril  quivered,  scorn  and  wrath  were  there ; 
Hot  was  his  glancing  brow ;  his  eyes  below 
Were  like  the  lightnings  running  to  and  fro. 

But  ha !  to  meet  him,  Merdan,  Narses  spring  :— 
"  Those  guards  are  faithless :  Shall  this  madman  king 
Destroy  us  all  ?  "     With  simultaneous  start, 
Each  aimed  a  poniard  at  his  sovereign's  heart 
But  wary,  he  forestalled  the  double  thrust ; 
Shrunk;  wheeling  round,  hewed  Narses  to  the  dust, 
Who  missed  his  aim  :     Nor  Mercian's  took  effect, 
But  glanced  from  off  him,  by  his  corslet  checked ; 
And  ere  the  traitor  could  his  blow  repeat, 
With  severed  neck  he  lay  at  Narses'  feet, 
With  gnashing  teeth  the  bloody  carpet  tore, 
His  hands  convulsive  beating  on  the  floor. 

IV. 

Dread  paused  the  potentate,  and  waved  his  hand ; 

He  looked  around,  he  saw  his  Cyra  stand ; 

The  grasp  of  slaves  is  on  her  shoulder  still, 

As  yet  they  wait  their  office  to  fulfil. 

"  Off,  menial  dogs  ! "  he  cried  with  vehemence, 

And  withered  up  their  spirits  with  his  glance  ; 

Down  drop  their  hands,  half  stumbling  they  retreat. 

But  Cyra  rushed  and  fainted  at  his  feet. 

He  raised  her,  called  his  eunuchs,  bade  them  bring 

In  haste  sweet  scents  and  water  from  the  spring ; 

Till  soon  revived,  she  leant  upon  his  hand, 

As  sternly  sad  those  revellers  he  scanned. 

From  the  far  halls  the  pomp  had  shrunk  away, 

A  dreary  silence  there  affrighted  lay. 

Here  sullen  stood  the  superseded  king, 

With  prostrate  heads  around  him  in  a  ring. 

The  sovereign  turned,  he  called  with  brief  command 

His  guards;  they  come,  submissively  they  stand:— 

"  Guards,  seize  that  slave  imperial — yea,  my  son ; 

Him  put  in  ward  till  justice  shall  be  done, 

His  reign  be  tried  and  purified :  Away  ! 

Wait  further  orders  at  the  dawn  of  day." 

Then  came  the  ancient  servants  of  their  lord, 

And  faithful  watch  was  to  the  court  restored. 

Forth  leading  Cyra  slow,  the  monarch  stayed 

With  arm  paternal  the  much-trembling  maid. 

CANTO  VIL 

THE  DEATH  OF  CYRA. 

"  MAJESTIC  child  of  gratitude  1  this  hour 

1  bid  thee  ask  not  half  my  realm  for  dower : 

I  dare  not  mock  thy  pure  young  soul ;  but  say 
How  shall  I  honour — nought  can  thee  repay  ?  " 
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Thus  spake  the  king  to  Cyra.as  she  stood 
Before  him  trembling  and  with  eyes  subdued. 
'*  Why  tremble,  child  ?  Uplift  to  me  the  face 
That  met  me  first  with  smiles  of  infant  grace, 
Then  when  I  saw  it  lie,  a  priceless  gem 
Shining  in  blood,  all  pleased,  upturned  to  them 
That  trode  around  thee,  and  had  scorned  to  bow 
To  save  from  crushing  hoofs  thy  radiant  brow. 
I  saw,  O  God  !  thy  bloody  hands  in  play 
Grasp  at  the  fetlocks  in  their  perilous  way; 
I  seized  thee  up,  around  my  neck  were  thrown 
Thy  little  arms,  and  thou  becam'st  mine  own. 
With  pride  I  reigned  in  youth :  In  those  high  days 
Thy  harp  was  filled  with  Zion's  sorrowing  lays  : 
Yea,  yet  a  child,  sweet  wisdom  was  thy  dower; 
Thou  saw'st  my  pride,  and  sang'st  Jehovah's  power, 
Who  for  his  people  stretched  his  darkened  hand, 
And  drove  down  wonders  o'er  the  Egyptian  land  : 
The  green  curled  heaps  of  the  curbed  sea,  for  them 
The  swift  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh  stem, 
Heaved  on  them,  whelming  them ;  his  Israel 
O'er  lands  of  drought  and  deserts  terrible, 
He  bore ;  before  them  went  his  cloud  by  day, 
By  night  his  fiery  pillar  led  the  way : 
Such  was  thy  anthem,  such  the  argument, 
That  I  might  fear,  for  Judah  might  relent. 
Dark  dreams  came  o'er  me ;  thy  sweet  soul  refrained 
From  plaintive  hymns,  that  I  might  not  be  pained : 
O !  more  than  generous,  delicately  just 
To  sorrow  wert  thou  when  I  lay  in  dust  I 
But  I  am  raised  to  reason's  awful  peace ; 
And  ne'er  to  tell  thy  glory  shall  I  cease. 
With  songs  the  gifted  bards  of  Babylon, 
With  harps  peculiar  shall  thy  praise  make  known. 
Aloft  a  golden  tablet  shall  declare, 
In  grateful  lines,  for  me  thy  wondrous  care, 
Reared  on  those  mountains  :  Thee  all  lands  shall  know ; 
And  in  thy  presence  queens  shall  softly  go." 
With  tears  of  gratitude  the  virgin  kissed 
The  monarch's  hand,  low  kneeling  to  be  blessed. 
"  Be  just,"  she  rising  said,  "  be  more  than  kind 
To  me ;  let  Zion's  sufferings  touch  thy  mind  ! 
Build  up  her  walls,  her  temple  I  Let  thy  hand 
Shield  back  our  people  to  their  ancient  land  ! 
Would  that  the  days  were  come,  O !  would  they  were, 
When  old,  old  men  again  shall  be  in  her, 
Again  forth  leaning  on  their  staves  shall  meet 
With  cheerful  voices  in  each  sunny  street, 
Shall  count  her  towers,  her  later  glories  shew, 
Shall  tell  the  praise  of  one  exalted  foe ! 
Think  not  of  me,  my  young  life's  waning  fast, 
I  feel  it  here  :  I've  loved  thee  through  the  past ; 
And  now  my  king,  dear  father  !  in  my  hour 
Of  death  I'll  claim  of  thee  a  daughter's  dower  : 
Thou  shalt  not  then  evade  my  last  command, 
To  take  my  young  bones  to  my  own  far  land. 
Thy  love  alone  from  tears  has  kept  me  free, 
When  oft  I've  longed  my  mother's  home  to  see  : 
Ne'er  shall  I  see  it ;  but  I'll  make  thee  swear 
To  take  my  body  hence,  and  lay  it  there. 
And  wilt  thou  not,  as  in  thy  days  of  need 
I've  loved  thee  much  ?  Thou  wilt,  thou  wilt  indeed ! " 
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"  I  will  not  look ;  I'll  hear  thee  not ;  nor  apeak, 
As  if  my  Cjrra  were  BO  faint  and  sick  ! 
Cold  winds  indeed  hare  hurt  thee  in  thy  den ; 
But  fear  not,  God  will  make  thee  well  again. 
I'll  talk  of  hope  :  'Twere  more  to  me  than  power, 
To  have  thee  near  me  to  my  latest  hour ; 
Yet  thee  to  honour,  to  myself  severe, 
I'll  haste  to  set  thee  in  a  loftier  sphere. 
The  prophet  Daniel  shares  my  council-board, 
Young,  beauteous,  wise,  accepted  of  the  Lord ; 
Say,  couldst  thou  love  him  ?    'Twere  a  joy  to  me, 
In  raising  him  esteem'd,  to  honour  thee. 
Then  for  his  sake,  for  thine,  would  I  restore 
Thy  people,  make  Jerusalem  as  before, 
Make  Daniel  king;  his  spousal  queen  be  thou, 
And  round  to  thee  Til  make  the  kingdoms  bow." 

"  No,  no ! "  she  cried,  and  press'd  her  face,  to  hide 
The  tears  that  through  betwixt  her  fingers  slide. 
One  hand  the  monarch  took — he  felt  her  start— 
With  gentle  force  he  drew  it  to  his  heart : — 

"  Come  then,  sweet  maid  " "  Restore,  restore  our  race ; 

But  let  me  die  beholding  still  thy  face ! 

O I  send  me  not  away !  I  will  not  go ! 

I  cannot  leave  thee,  for  I  love  thee  so ! 

Forgive  me,  Abraham's  God  ! "     His  knees  she  grasp'd, 

And  to  her  bosom  passionately  clasp'd ; 

Low  bow'd  her  head:  one  quick  convulsive  thrill 

Throughout  her  body  pass'd,  and  all  was  still. 

n. 

He  rais'd  her  up — Oh !  terror  !  Oh  !  despair ! 
He  press'd  her  heart — no  pulse  is  stirring  there. 
Borne  to  a  couch,  he  held  that  lovely  head, 
And  gazed  upon  her  in  his  silent  dread, 
By  her  unheeded  now :  No  more  she  sees 
Her  father,  king — 0 1  more  to  her  than  these. 
He  started,  called  his  slaves;  but  vain  the  aid 
Of  man,  he  closed  the  eyelids  of  the  maid, 
Then  seized  her  lifeless  hand :  low  bowing  there, 
He  hid  his  face  among  her  long  black  hair ; 
There  lay  through  night,  all  silent  in  his  woes, 
And  rose  not  up  until  the  sun  arose. 


CANTO  VIU. 

THE  END  OP  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

AT  morn  the  king  arose :  he  bade  be  sought 
Embalmers  taught  in  Egypt;  they  were  brought. 
With  linen  pure  and  costly  gums  they  dressed 
That  virgin  body  for  the  grave's  long  rest. 

ii. 

Within  an  ivory  coffin  Cyra  lay ; 
With  odorous  lamps  around  her  night  and  day, 
That  shone  upon  her  with  a  sweet  dim  light ; 
And  there  the  monarch  fed  his  sorrowing  sight. 

Yet  oft  retired  he,  as  he  gave  his  leave 
To  Salem's  princes  o'er  the  maid  to  grieve. 
Ezekiel  heard  and  came ;  by  Daniel's  side, 
With  them  the  brethren  in  the  furnace  tried, 
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He  walked ;  they  stood  around  their  daughter  dead, 

And  lowly  bowed  was  each  majestic  head. 

Then  communed  they  of  Judah's  earlier  day, 

Her  prophet's  vision,  and  her  poet's  lay, 

Her  judges,  priests,  her  awful  men  who  fought 

Jehovah's  battles,  and  deliverance  wrought ; 

Forgetting  not  those  women  famed  of  old, 

For  deeds  beyond  a  woman's  blood  made  bold. 

And  much  they  spake  of  Cyra;  great  their  praise 

Of  her  whose  zeal  was  Zion  to  upraise. 

Then  first,  as  ceased  those  mighty  men  to  speak, 

Ezekiel  bowing  kissed  the  virgin's  cheek. 

With  lingering  sorrow  from  the  place  they  go. 

Back  comes  the  king  in  his  peculiar  woe. 

Long  years — even  till  his  death — his  heart  would  there 
Have  kept  her ;  but  he  rose  from  his  despair; 
Recalled  her  wish ;  and,  greatly  self-denied, 
Ordained  her  body  should  not  there  abide, 
But  to  Judea — such  her  last  command — 
Should  go,  should  lie  within  her  father's  land. 

Just  to  the  dear  departed  one,  he  bade 
Be  chariots  yoked,  and  horsemen  swift  arrayed 
At  morn,  a  goodly  escort,  to  convey 
The  honoured  dead  from  Babylon  away. 
And  in  the  tombs  of  Judah's  princely  race, 
Shall  gentle  Cyra  have  her  burial-place : 
Whate'er  her  birth,  a  praise  with  her  she  brings 
More  than  the  blood  of  many  throned  kings. 

They  come  !  they  take  her  hence!  He  glared  aloof; 
Then,  hasting  forth,  high  stood  upon  his  roof, 
And  saw  that  convoy  darkly  rush  away 
Towards  Judah's  land,  beneath  the  western  day ; 
Wild  music  with  them  mourned.     On  turrets  stood, 
On  terraced  roofs,  the  city's  multitude, 
All  westward  looking :  thousand  thousands  laid 
Their  foreheads  low  for  Cyra,  honoured  maid. 
As  for  the  king,  he  tore  his  straitened  vest, 
To  ease  the  swelling  trouble  of  his  breast; 
And  watched  that  sable  troop,  till  from  his  eyes, 
Far  fused  to  mist,  the  swimming  vision  dies. 
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III. 

Down  walked  he  sorrow- struck,  but  yet  put  on 
A  governed  woe,  and  sate  upon  his  throne ; 
His  laws  renewed,  the  glories  of  his  state 
Arranged,  with  god-like  majesty  he  sate. 

IV. 

Remembering  then  his  pledge  by  Cyra  won, 
To  raise  her  people,  this  he  bade  be  done. 
But  grief  for  her  already  had  subdued 
His  heart,  relapsing  to  its  mournful  mood. 
Quick  drooped  his  life :  the  same  revolving  year 
Saw  Cyra  die,  and  him  upon  his  bier. 
And  captive  Zion  was  forgot,  and  wept 
The  father's  promise  by  the  son  unkept. 


END  OF  THE  POEM, 
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THE  history  of  Ireland,  like  the 
history  of  Greece,  may  T>e  divided 
into  three  periods,  the  age  of  fable, 
the  age  of  struggle  and  compara- 
tive success,  and  the  age  of  decline. 
The  first  was  that  portion  which 
figures  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
her  romancers,  a  fairy  region  of 
splendid  hospitality,  adventurous 
heroism,  and  universal  song,  planted 
by  monarchs  of  unrivalled  magna- 
nimity, and  sustained  by  bards,  who 
have  left  no  similar  behind.  Truth 
would  paint  this  captivating  time 
with  a  rather  more  sombre  pencil. 
The  monarchs  were  savage  chiefs, 
at  the  head  of  savage  clans  ;  the 
hospitality  was  the  alternation  of 
barbarian  indulgence  and  barba- 
rian penury  ;  the  minstrelsy  was 
that  of  all  the  furious  tribes  of  the 
north  and  west ;  fierce  exultation 
over  some  field  of  massacre,  or 
some  brute  scene  of  intemperance. 
The  art  of  blazonry  can  go  no  fur- 
ther, and  we  must  leave  the  glories 
of  the  palace  of  Tara  to  the  painter 
of  palaces  in  the  clouds. 

The  second  period  was  that  of 
which  the  scenes  and  men  in  these 
pages  form  the  substance,  a  time  of 
various  anxiety  and  great  public 
exertion,  certainly  of  extraordinary 
displays  of  individual  genius,  and 
wanting  nothing  but  political  ho- 
nesty to  have  established  the  coun- 
try in  the  fairest  heights  of  intellec- 
tual fame  and  national  happiness. 
All  the  calculators  of  human  im- 
pulses on  the  great  scale  of  nations 
have  hitherto  failed,  and  nothing 
among  the  libels  on  the  human  un- 
derstanding exists,  more  fitted  to 
throw  it  into  scorn,  than  political 
prophecy.  The  calculators  uniform- 
ly omit  one  element  in  their  pro- 
cess, on  which  the  whole  product 
turns.  They  omit  the  will  of 
Heaven.  We  are  not  about  to  di- 


verge into  so  solemn  a  subject,  in 
such  sketches  as  these.  But  all  the 
political  calculators  set  out  with 
the  principle,  that  man  is  every 
thing,  that  talent  ia  the  single  essen- 
tial, and  that  a  popular  spirit,  how- 
ever summoned,  and  jgreat  leaders, 
however  stimulated,  form  the  sole 
and  the  sufficient  materials  of  na- 
tional grandeur.  A  graver  and  a 
truer  view  would  refer  to  the  high 
principle  contained  in  the  maxim, 
that  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion, but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  The  political  regenerators 
quicken  everything  but  the  national 
morals,  and,  filling  the  popular  mind 
with  extravagant  conceptions  of  po- 
pular power,  hurry  them  forward 
with  all  their  sails  spread  into  the 
unfathomed  waters,  and  tempestu- 
ous winds  of  political  convulsion. 
With  all  the  disturbers  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present,  the  only  consider- 
ation is  the  effect-  To  the  haranguer 
it  matters  nothing  whether  his  words 
fall  on  the  generous  portions  of  our 
nature,  like  the  rain  from  heaven, 
or  fall  like  fire  on  the  wild  and  in- 
flammable. He  looks  only  to  the 
consequence.  His  business  is  the 
overthrow  of  his  obstacle.  Whether 
the  building  is  to  be  harmlessly  and 
regularly  taken  down,  or  flung  on 
the  heads  of  the  fools  who  attempt 
to  drag  it  down ;  whether  the  po- 
pular strength  is  the  result  of  health, 
or  fever ;  whether  the  overthrow  is 
to  clear  the  ground  for  some  noble 
erection,  or  to  leave  it  heaped  with 
irremoveable  wreck,— all  is  the  same 
to  the  demagogue.  With  posterity 
perpetually  on  his  lips,  he  never 
thinks  beyond  the  hour;  with  pro- 
fessions that  grasp  nations  and  ages, 
his  object  is  the  blow  at  some  rival 
in  popular  applause,  or  the  security 
of  some  point  too  pitiful  to  be  spo- 
ken of,  yet  too  dear  to  be  relinquish- 
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ed  for  honour  or  principle.  Profess- 
ing to  build  up  a  nation,  he  is  think- 
ing only  of  rearing  a  pedestal  for 
himself :  like  the  heathen  priest, 
while  he  is  proclaiming  the  glories 
of  his  deity,  and  filling  the  temple 
with  the  acclamations  of  worship, 
he  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
share  which  falls  to  his  lot  in  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifice. 

Against  this  class  of  public  cha- 
racters, we  acknowledge  our  firmest 
protest,  as  against  the  great  evil  of 
our  day.  We  look  with  scorn  too 
strong  for  words  on  those  gratuitous 
instruments  of  evil,  who  shake  the 
foundations  of  public  security  for 
the  pitiful  gain  of  the  hour;  those 
political  Goths,  who  would  pull 
down  the  finest  structures  of  public 
life  for  the  sake  of  the  nails  and 
studs,  the  fragments  of  brass  and 
iron,  that  they  might  pilfer  from  the 
ruins ;  or,  like  the  loiterers  round 
the  Roman  funeral  pile,  rejoice  to 
see  the  body  of  the  state  flung  on, 
and  the  pile  lighted,  for  the  rem- 
nants that  they  might  pick  up  in  the 
ashes.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  growing  opulence 
of  Ireland,  the  result  of  a  system  of 
laws  which  allowed  nothing  for  the 
mock  sorrows  of  trading  patriotism, 
and  which  hanged  the  assassin  with- 
out regard  for  the  motto  carved  on 
his  knife,  gave  the  people  that 
leisure,  on  whose  good  or  evil  use 
depends  the  fate  of  the  generation. 
A  people  struggling  with  narrow 
circumstances  may  be  happy,  but 
cannot  be  great.  A  people  sudden- 
ly raised  to  opulence,  requires  vir- 
tue to  make  this  opulence  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  the  source  of 
national  renown.  C)n  the  means  of 
Ireland  we  are  not  to  listen  to  the 
tropes  and  metaphors  of  her  dema- 
gogues ;  their  vocabulary  is  equally 
deterioration  and  amplification. 
When  they  would  shew  the  claims 
of  Ireland,  they  introduce  us  into  the 
lazarhouse  ;  when  they  could  assert 
her  rights,  they  point  to  the  fortress  ; 
the  same  hand  that  guides  us  to 
the  cell  where  their  patient  lies, 
startling  the  eye  of  charity,  with 
equal  ease  turns  us  to  look  upon 
the  mountain  or  the  morass,  where 
the  armed  hero,  the  champion 
of  independence,  flourishes  his  wea- 
pons in  full  defiance  of  English 
usurpation.  But  we  are  not  to  fix 
our  faith  upon  these  scene- shifters, 
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Every  man  who  remembers  Ireland 
fifty  years  ago,  and  who  has  had  ho- 
nesty enough  to  speak  without  bor- 
rowing his  words  from  partisanship, 
and  the  poetry  of  rebels  and  levellers, 
will  say,  that  long  before  the  year 
]  780,  the  golden  era  of  the  traders  in 
patriotism,  the  country  was  happier 
than  it  has  ever  been  since;  that  if 
less  money  circulated  through  it, 
that  less  was  worth  much  more; 
that  men,  who  with  four  times  the 
rental  of  their  fathers  find  it  difficult 
to  live  now,  found  their  rental  se- 
cure all  the  conveniences,  and  even 
all  the  desirable  luxuries,  of  life  then ; 
that  with  a  land  abounding  in  every 
product  necessary  for  life,  with  so- 
ciety  on  a  footing  of  kindly  inter- 
course, with  nothing  to  disturb  the 
current  of  a  hospitable,  plentiful, 
and  cheerful  existence,  the  country 
gentleman  of  Ireland  has  good  rea- 
son to  look  back  on  the  peace  and 
abundance  of  the  past,  even  from 
that  envied  eminence  to  which  he 
has  been  raised  by  the  hands  of  po- 
litical orators ;  with  all  its  glittering 
features  of  a  peasantry  who  no  soon- 
er lay  down  the  spade  than  they 
take  up  the  pike— a  gentry  vexed, 
harassed,  separated,  and  bankrupt— 
a  Government  perplexed  between 
Protestant  and  Papist,  and  taking  its 
colour,  chameleon-like,  from  which- 
ever it  has  last  touched — a  Church 
pauperized,  but  without  even  the 
refuge  of  the  workhouse — a  Consti- 
tution for  whose  works  men  look 
alternately  to  the  Castle  and  the 
court-house,  the  desk  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  dungeon — and,  crown- 
ing all,  a  professional  phalanx  of  pa- 
triotism, a  regular  trading  company 
of  mob  orators,  a  flying  camp  of  ver- 
bal redressers  of  grievances,  a  ban- 
ditti of  freedom,  protecting  property 
by  advocating  confiscation — freedom 
by  menacing  every  man  who  dares 
to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own — to- 
leration by  denouncing  Protestant- 
ism as  tyranny — and  allegiance  by 
bowing  down,  and  insisting  that  all 
other  men  shall  bow  down,  before  a 
stranger,  who  may  be  the  direct  ene- 
my, and  is  always  the  insidious  foe, 
of  his  Protestant  King  and  Country. 
Such  are  the  achievements  of  pa- 
triotism in  Ireland.  No;  such  are 
the  labours  of  political  hypocrisy, 
selfishness,  and  dishonesty.  It  is  only 
doing  common  justice  to  the  Irish 
character  to  say,  that  there  is  no. 
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country  on  earth  to  which  baseness 
is  by  nature  more  alien.  In  no 
country  did  the  disguise  of  impos- 
ture less  screen  the  impostor  from 
the  lash  of  powerful  hands.  Ireland 
had  her  true  patriots,  before  whose 
touch  the  toads  and  reptiles  that 
poisoned  her  sleeping  ear  were  often 
forced  to  spring  up  in  their  full-sized 
deformity.  But  time  did  its  work 
on  them  as  ou  others — they  went 
down  to  the  grave.  Their  antago- 
nists were  more  easily  reunited ; 
baseness,  effrontery,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  do  the  worst  act  by  the 
worst  means,  were  all  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  the  ranks  that  wa- 
ved over  their  heads  the  embroider- 
ed fraud  and  pictured  lie  of  "  The 
Cause  of  the  Country."  Pseudo- 
patriotism  usurped  the  parliament; 
the  multitude,  for  whom  they  tuned 
every  string,  and  whose  ears  they 
never  ventured  to  offend  by  any 
sterner  discordancy  of  manliness  or 
virtue,  echoed  every  sound,  and  all 
now  fell  before  them.  Their  whole 
career  was  now  less  a  progress  than 
a  race  to  power;  every  step  was 
over  some  trampled  right  of  law, 
reason,  and  honour;  at  length  they 
hurried  up  the  steep  in  a  crowd,  and 
thought  themselves  masters  of  place, 
pelf,  and  the  Constitution.  At  the 
moment  when  they  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  touch  them,  all  va- 
nished into  air.  They  had  reached 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  all  be- 
fore them  was  vision  and  cloud. 
Those  patriots  first  impoverished 
their  country.  They  next  ruined 
their  parliament.  They  have  still 
another  act  to  perform  —  an  "all 
hail  hereafter."  The  prediction  of 
public  mischief  that  first  sent  them 
on  their  course,  has  a  third  stage  of 
fulfilment;  and  they  will  not  fail  to 
go  through  with  their  destiny.  The 
factious  are  now  the  virtual  masters 
of  Ireland :  with  the  mystic  crown 
won  by  a  career  of  such  resolute 
intrigue  and  commerce  with  evil 
on  their  brow,  they  have  but  one 
consummation  to  effect  or  to  de- 
sire. In  fact,  there  is  but  one  step 
in  their  power,  and  that  they  must 
take.  They  must  demand  from  some 
treacherous  Minister  or  sinking  Ca- 
binet, the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  It 
will  be  resisted  for  a  while,  but 
the  time  will  come.  Disturbances  in 
Ireland,  rather  cherished  than  con- 
trolled, will  be  the  plea,  till  they  be- 


come the  cause.  The  disgusts  of 
the  English  Senate  at  the  incursion 
of  the  Huns,  which  confuses  debate, 
insults  manners,  and  prohibits  all 
deliberation,  will  conspire  with  the 
presumption  of  the  conspirators  and 
the  terror  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
measure  will  be  carried, — to  the  in- 
dignation and  astonishment  of  every 
man,  but  those  who  know  the  pow- 
ers of  impudent  perseverance,  pro- 
fligate ambition,  and  inveterate  ma- 
lignity. It  will  be  carried,  and  from 
this  hour  the  ruin  of  the  carriers 
themselves  will  have  begun.  A  short 
interval  of  triumph  will  only  make 
their  fall  the  more  bitter.  It  will  be 
but  the  twinings  of  the  garland  round 
the  horns  of  the  animal  before  sacri- 
fice; the  Indian  feast  before  lighting 
the  bed  on  which  the  intoxicated  de- 
votee is  to  be  burned.  The  new  vice- 
roys of  kings  of  Ireland  will  be  sha- 
ken from  their  temporary  thrones  by 
popular  fury,  inflamed  by  priestly 
superstition.  The  Church  of  Rome 
has  winked  at  the  assumptions  of  her 
laity,  only  till  they  have  done  her 
work;  she  will  then  frown  them 
down,  or  smite  them  down.  Her 
hand  is  strong  enough  still  to  fling 
them  into  their  place,  in  her  old 
contemptuous  system. 

The  priest  will  anathematize  the 
guilt  of  the  rabble  leaders,  the  car- 
dinal Legate  will  send  them  to  his 
dungeons,  and  the  triple-crowned 
Sovereign  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
all  the  worshippers  of  Rome  will 
confirm  the  sentence  in  this  world, 
and  predict  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
This  is  their  destiny.  Once  en- 
tangled in  the  folds  of  the  old  tyran- 
ny, the  bird  lying  under  the  nets  of 
the  fowler  might  as  easily  escape. 
The  hare  might  as  well  resist  the 
mighty  muscle  and  relentless  circles 
of  the  boa.  They  will  struggle,  per- 
haps fiercely,  but  Rome  will  be 
triumphant ;  and  on  the  spot  where 
the  scaffold  has  left  the  last  gush  of 
their  blood,  will  be  written  the  moral 
of  their  ambition. 

When  politics,  in  an  evil  day,  be- 
gan to  disturb  the  quiet  of  Ireland, 
the  politicians  found  that  they  had 
begun  their  trade  without  the  great 
essential,  a  stock  of  grievances.  For 
some  time  no  two  of  the  profession 
were  agreed  upon  the  fit  subject  of 
a  national  outcry.  They  roved  the 
whole  map  of  national  good  and 
evil,  and  roved  in  rain.  Trade, 
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imposts,  corn-laws,  tithes, — each  had 
their  ready  impugners ;  but  with 
all  the  effrontery  of  faction,  there  is 
a  limit  to  its  first  enterprises.  Until 
the  people  have  been  trained  to  fol- 
low, and  to  love  the  following  of 
discontent,  there  may  be  serious 
difficulty  in  the  selection  of  an  effect- 
ive national  complaint;  when  once 
the  chase  is  fairly  begun,  any  thing 
will  do.  Indignation  gathers  easily ; 
the  avalanche,  the  farther  it  goes, 
the  faster,  the  larger  it  grows,  the 
more  widely  it  gathers  up  material, 
and  makes  vile  straws  and  weeds 
formidable  things.  At  length  some 
more  comprehensive  spirit  than  the 
rest,  suggested  the  great  sweeping 
calamity  of  English  Law. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII., — the 
pacificator  of  England, — a  man  who 
saw  as  far  into  the  necessities  of  his 
kingdom  as  any  man  since  his  day, 
a  law  was  framed  by  which  all  sta- 
tutes proposed  in  the  Irish  Legisla- 
ture must  be  previously  submitted 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Privy 
Council,  who  were  at  liberty  to  put 
their  veto  on  it,  or,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
send  it  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. If  sent  to  England,  it  was 
there  disposed  of  according  to  its 
merits;  either  quashed,  or  returned 
with  the  alterations  decided  on, 
which  were  to  be  passed,  without 
further  change,  if  passed  at  all,  by 
the  Irish  Parliament.  This  statute 
doubtless  bears  evident  marks  of  its 
stern  time ;  but  it  also  bears  the 
impress  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  time.  Ireland  was  wholly  Po- 
pish, and  lay  under  the  most  abso- 
lute dictation  of  Popery.  Henry 
VII.  was  a  Papist;  but  England  had 
been  too  often  galled  by  the  med- 
dling usurpations  of  the  Papacy,  to 
desire  its  interference  in  the  govern- 
ment of  any  portion  of  her  empire. 
The  fierce  bravery  exercised  in  the 
long  wars  of  the  Rival  Roses  had 
its  share  in  making  the  conquerors 
somewhat  contemptuous  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  priest-king. 

In  some  of  the  Popish  speeches, 
at  the  time  of  the  fatal  breach  of  the 
constitution  in  1829,— a  year  which 
will  yet  be  marked  as  the  beginning 
of  that  ordeal  of  blood  and  flame, 
through  which  England  will  as  as- 
suredly  be  compelled  to  pass  as 
there  is  punishment  for  political  ig- 
norance and  political  perfidy,  it  was 


argued,  that  the  growth  of  the  British 
Constitution,  under  Popery,  shewed 
the  congeniality  of  the  Popish  tenets 
to  freedom.  In  what  sophistry  must 
the  assertion  have  been  made,  when 
the  denial  of  the  most  simple,  yet 
most  important,  exercise  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  stands  forth  at  the  head 
of  the  statute-book  of  Popery.  But 
the  historic  fact  is,  that  from  Magna 
Charta,  for  which  the  Barons  and 
their  Archbishops  were  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope,  down  through 
the  whole  genealogy  of  the  Consti- 
tution, every  successive  birth  of  free 
principle  was  visited  with  the  seve- 
rest displeasure  of  the  Popedom. 
Necessity,  which  made  them  impor- 
tant to  the  people,  wrung  them  from 
the  monarch ;  and  the  thunders  of 
Rome  were  often  too  late ;  but 
though  they  could  seldom  strike, 
they  growled  round  every  quarter  of 
the  horizon,  until  that  hour  when 
Elizabeth,  the  true  foundress  of  Bri- 
tish freedom, — the  true  bearer  of 
that  polished  shield  in  which  Euro- 
pean tyranny  saw  its  own  visage, 
and  was  withered, — collected  the 
scattered  truths,  and  combined  them 
into  Constitution. 

For  a  while  the  patriots  hovered 
about  the  skirts  of  the  field,  less  con- 
sidering in  what  quarter  the  country 
was  most  injured,  than  on  what  point 
the  administration  was  most  vulne- 
rable. They  began,  at  last,  with  the 
topic  which  is  sure,  in  every  land 
under  the  sun,  to  have  the  mob  on 
its  side, — the  National  Expenditure. 
Ireland,  in  1778,  was  among  the  most 
lightly-taxed  countries  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  was  rapidly  advan- 
cing to  confirmed  wealth  ;  and  even 
the  laws  were  beginning  to  penetrate 
their  way  through  the  dense  medi- 
um of  the  national  habits.  On  the 
2d  of  February,  Mr  Robert  Stewart, 
father  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, then  an  active  opposition- 
ist, brought  forward  the  never- fail- 
ing topic  of  retrenchment;  and,  of 
course,  described  the  country  as  in 
the  jaws  of  bankruptcy,  driven  to 
its  last  resources,  and  incapable  of 
subsisting  longer  without  a  miracle. 

But  this  commonplace  of  all  patrio- 
tic oratory  would  be  too  trifling  for 
record,  but  for  its  introduction  into 
the  debate,  of  the  most  celebrated 
name  of  Ireland,  the  greatest  of  her 
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orators,  a  man  who  had  such  power 
of  conceiving  the  noblest  thought**, 
and  of  expressing  them  in  the  no- 
blest language,  that  if  he  had  been, 
born  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  her 
grandeur,  or  in  the  bowels  of  an 
American  forest,  he  would  have 
been  equally  felt  to  be  an  orator,  by 
the  Greek  and  by  the  Savage.  On 
this  night  Henry  Grattan  made  his 
first  decided  appeal  to  the  sensibili- 
ties of  his  country,  and  from  this 
night  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
steps  of  that  temple  of  public  re- 
nown, of  which  no  man  of  his  own 
vivid  and  powerful  day  was  so  gifted 
to  be  the  High  Priest  and  the  pos- 
sessor. 

We  have  no  biography  of  Grattan. 
This  is  a  dishonour  to  the  talents, 
the  gratitude,  or  the  filial  duty,  of 
those  who  must  have  it  in  their 
power  to  pay  this  natural  tribute. 
Its  delay  is  an  injury  to  the  nation 
and  to  posterity.  His  life  would 
be  less  the  narrative  of  personal 
career,  than  of  a  long,  various,  and 
momentous  chain  of  great  public 
agency. 

Henry  Grattan  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin in  1746.  His  descent  was  respect- 
able, his  father  being  Member  for 
the  city,  and  Recorder.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, and,  as  the  habitual  profession 
of  Irish  gentlemen  was  the  Bar,  he 
was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1767.  Parliament,  equally  the  aim 
of  every  Irish  gentleman,  was  still 
more  his  natural  direction  from  his 
father's  career;  and  in  his  attendance 
on  the  stirring  debates  of  the  time, 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  hear  Lord 
Chatham.  The  vividness  and  power 
of  that  great  orator  were  so  conge- 
nial to  Grattan's  mind,  that  he  con- 
stantly took  memoranda  of  his 
speeches;  and  as  the  result  of  his 
impression, sketched  the  "character" 
which  has  since  found  its  way  into 
all  collections  of  the  finer  fragments 
of  eloquence.  Its  composition 
strongly  illustrates  the  maxim  that 
the  orator  is,  like  the  poet,  the  work 
of  nature.  Time  may  polish,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  shaping  the 
true  genius.  The  hand  of  art  which 
works  stone  or  clay  into  form,  can  do 
nothing  with  the  diamond  but  open 
its  original  brilliancy  to  the  light;  the 
gem  splits  into  shape  by  nature.  This 
first,  almost  boyish  performance,  of 


Grattan,  displays  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  matchless  st  yl«-  to  his  last 
hour ;  its  strong  embodying  of  strong 
conception,  its  pointed  language,  its 
classic  beauty,  and  its  love  for  all 
that  is  soaring  and  superb  in  life 
and  nature.  On  his  return  to  Ireland 
his  intercourse  lay  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  accomplished  society 
of  the  capital,  and  his  buoyant  and 
gentle  spirit  took  an  animated  part 
in  all  the  graceful  'enjoyments  of  a 
remarkably  animated  and  graceful 
time.  Yet  this  was  the  actual  period 
which  the  orators  of  a  few  years  af- 
ter coloured  with  pencils  dipped  in 
the  deepest  hues  of  national  dejec-  • 
titiii.  How  much  would  Grattan  and 
his  whole  accomplished  brotherhood, 
oppositionists  as  they  were,  have 
been  astonished  to  discover  that, 
while  they  seemed  to  be  dancing  in 
sunshine,  they  were  actually  plunged 
in  a  fog  of  public  misery ;  that  while 
neither  they  nor  any  other  man  who 
made  use  of  his  senses,  saw  any 
thing  but  a  general  improvement  of 
the  community,  enterprise  of  every 
kind  making  its  way  through  the 
land,  and  the  spirit  of  wise  knowledge 
and  generous  industry  waving  its 
wings  over  whatever  remained  of 
turbulence  in  the  great  deep  of  the 
public  mind,  all  was  actually  tem- 
pest and  havoc,  the  national  hope 
extinguished  ;  and  Ireland,  like  the 
men  of  the  deluge  with  the  waters 
rising  round  them,  straining  her  eyes 
only  to  see  the  last  chance  and  re- 
fuge, the  constitutional  ark,  floating 
away  for  ever.  This  was  the  pictu- 
resque of  party  in  a  time  of  evil,  of 
which  party  itself  summoned  all  the 
elements.  But,  in  the  early  days  of 
Grattan,  before  party  had  found  out 
the  national  misfortunes,  even  the 
leaders  of  opposition  were  the  fore- 
most in  a  round  of  elegant  and  in- 
telligent enjoyments,  which  made 
the  Irish  capital  one  of  the  most  po- 
lished in  Europe,  Irish  conversation 
among  the  finest  intellectual  treats, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  national 
manners  singularly  marked  by  a  ge- 
nerous and  gay  pleasantry,  gallant 
good  humour  to  man,  and  courtesy 
to  women.  Those  who  knew  Ireland 
by  the  experience  of  that  gentle  and 
good-natured  time,  and  know  the 
state  in  which  its  feelings  and  man- 
ners have  been  left  by  its  political 
acquisitions  in  later  years,  are  the 
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fittest  judges  of  the  little  addition 
given  to  the  happiness  of  society  by 
the  right  to  plunge  into  political  up- 
roar ;  and  this  too  at  the  bidding  of 
every  selfish  miscreant,  who  with 
liberty  on  his  lips,  and  malignity  in 
his  heart,  would  see  one  half  of  Ire- 
land laid  in  blood  by  the  hands  of 
the  other,  rather  than  lose  a  mite  of 
that  popular  influence,  which,  in 
such  hands,  can  be  expended  only 
for  public  evil. 

Private  theatricals  were  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  Grattan,  though  not 
highly  gifted   with  the  exterior  of 
kings  and  heroes,  was  a  lively  par- 
taker in  the  business  of  the  scene. 
He  attempted  poetry  too,  and  even 
achieved    a    gay   Epilogue  to.  Co- 
rn us,    which    was   spoken    by   the 
"  Star   and    cynosure    of   the   fair 
State,"  the   Countess    of   Lanesbo- 
rough,  then  one  of  the  loveliest  wo- 
men in  the  world.     At  intervals  be 
wrote  political  trifles  for  the  paper 
war  which  Opposition,  headed  by 
Harry  Flood,  was  carrying  on  against 
the  Townshend  Administration.  But 
his  powers  were  now  too  well  known 
to  be  left  longer  in  private  life.     In 
1775,  he  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  borough  of  Charlemont, 
by  the  amiable  Earl,  to  whom  it  had 
reverted  by  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Let  the  improvers  of  our  age  ask 
themselves  how  long  Henry  Grattan 
might  have  gazed  outside  the  gates 
of  Parliament,  if  he  had  waited  for 
the  enlightened  tailors  and  cobblers 
of  the  land  to  let  him  in ;  or,  if  he 
had  ventured  to  appeal  to  their  sense 
of  the  distinction  between  his  ge- 
nius, and  the  brawling  absurdity  of 
some   popular  politician,   or  gross 
dealer  in  bullocks,  with  what  rapi- 
dity he  must  have  been  routed  from 
the  field  ?     The  argument  has  been 
repeated  a  hundred  times,  and  still 
remains  without  an  answer.     Was 
there  one  of  the  gifted  names  of  Eng- 
lish legislation  who  ever  entered  the 
House,  of  Commons  in  any   other 
way,  or  could  have  entered  it  in  any 
other  ?    A  country  Squire  may  get 
in,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
tenantry,  and  no  one  will  object  to 
the  honest  influence  of  old  connexion 
and  family  kindness;  but  no   one 
will  expect  to  find  the  honest  yeo- 
manry pledges    for    Parliamentary 
brains.     A  rich  manufacturer  may 
be  huzzaed  in  by  his  workmen ;  and 
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of  those  there  are  fifty  in  the  Re- 
formed Parliament,  with  what  acces- 
sion to  the   wit  or  wisdom  of  the 
House,  the  world  has  yet  to  learn. 
A  thriving  vintner,  who  has  debauch- 
ed the  passions  of  the  populace  by 
the  beer-shop, and  exhibited  his  Par- 
liamentary qualifications  by  the  bar- 
rels that  he  sells,  and  the  brutes  that 
he  has  made,  may  march  triumph- 
antly into  St  Stephen's,  and  blunder 
himself  and  the  House  asleep ;  but 
by  that  door  neither  Chatham,  nor 
Pitt,  nor  Fox,  nor  Canning,  nor  Cur- 
ran,  nor  Grattan,   could  ever  have 
set  their  tread  on  the  floor  of  Par- 
liament.     They  must  have  longed 
and  lingered  outside — political  ghosts, 
waiting  for  the  boat  that  was  never 
to  ferry  them  over,  and  looking  with 
astonishment  at  the  train  of  low  and 
vulgar  existence  that  passed,  on  the 
simple  merit  of  the  money  in  their 
hand.     It  is  true,  that  when  those 
men  were  once  known  by  the  multi- 
tude, they  often  succeeded  in  popu- 
lar election  ;  but  how  were  they  to 
have  been  known  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?  By  the  Borough  alone.  They 
had  been  raised  upon  the  elevation 
which  forced  them  upon  the  public 
eye  ;  without  it  they  would  have  re- 
mained tossed  about  in  the  common 
whirl  of  the  crowd,  that  never  makes 
way  for    either    genius   or  virtue. 
Some  would  have  shrunk  in  merited 
scorn  from  the  contact ;  others,  lis- 
tening to  the  evil  counsels  of  pride 
and  passion,  would  have  laboured  to 
attain    notoriety    where    they    had 
found  fame  forbidden ;  would  have 
made  themselves  public  by  making 
themselves  formidable,  and  thrown 
light  on  their  reluctant  obscurity  by 
wielding  the  firebrand  at  the  head  of 
insurrection.     As  the  system  is  now 
organized,  every  man  who  hopes  to 
make  his  way  into  Parliament  must 
qualify  himself  by  a  promise  to  go 
further  in  rabble  politics  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.     All  must  be  pre- 
cipitate concession ;    the  man  who 
hesitates  at  the  most  headlong  plunge, 
is  no  longer  the  man  of  the  people ; 
the  time  will  come  when  no  man 
will  venture  to  offer  himself  at  the 
hustings,  without  being  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  Church,  the  Law,  the  na- 
tional credit,  and  the  Peerage.    But 
the  appetite  for  overthrow  is  sharp- 
ened, like  every  other  appetite,  by  the 
variety  and  pungency  of  the  banquet. 
2c 
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The  next  Parliament  will  yield,  with- 
out a  struggle,  what  the  present  Par- 
liament values  itself  on  preserving. 
The  game  will  go  on.  The  gulf  m 
the  Forum  is  not  to  be  stopped  up 
by  the  successive  offerings  of  the 
precious  things  of  the  State;  the 
whole  wreck  of  the  State  thrown  in 
successively  will  not  be  enough. 
Malignity  and  revenge  are  bottom- 
less. Human  vision  will  at  length 
see  no  resource  but  in  the  last  dread- 
ful extremity  of  civil  convulsion; 
force  must  undo  what  violence  has 
done;  the  sword  must  cut  through 
the  pike — the  armed  man,  the  hero- 
ism and  hope  of  the  country,  must 
ride  into  the  gulf  before  it  shall  or 
can  be  closed. 

In  adverting  to  the  early  eloquence 
of  Grattan,  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  in  those  days  very  imperfect 
abstracts  alone  of  the  debates  were 
suffered  to  reach  the  public.  They 
were  generally  little  more  than  such 
recollections  as  could  be  carried 
away  by  the  memory  of  the  moment ; 
or  notes  by  the  Members.  We  can 
give  but  a  few  sentences,  as  charac- 
terising his  original  expression.  The 
debate  turned  upon  the  expenses  of 
collecting  the  Revenue,  which  were 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  audacity 
of  smuggling.  This  Grattan  fiercely 
denied. 

"  The  growing  expense  is  found- 
ed on  a  growing  extravagance.  A 
corrupt  and  jobbing  policy  has  dri- 
ven us  to  attempt  new  taxes,  which 
force  the  condition  of  trade,  and  are 
a  premium  for  smugglers.  A  new 
swarm  of  smugglers,  then,  gives  birth 
to  a  new  swarm  of  revenue  officers, 
with  new  burdens  on  the  people, 
and  with  an  army  of  penal  laws.  So, 
tlie  old  deficiency  of  revenue  is 
brought  about  again  by  the  smuggler 
who  defrauds,  and  by  the  job  of  Go- 
vernment that  intercepts,  the  reve- 
nue ;  and  the  practice  of  running  in 
debt,  is  thus  rendered  immortal. 
•  •  •  •  I  appeal  to  those  gen- 
tlemen who  labour  under  the  want 
of  something  to  do,  whether  the 
places  which  they  fill  are  not  super- 
fluous. The  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure  within  the  last  year  is 
not  only  an  insupportable  burden, 
l>ut  a  deadly  proof  of  that  active 
spirit  of  waste  which,  under  succes- 
sive governments,  has  hurried  us  on 
with  an  accumulated  velocity  to  ge- 
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neral  bankruptcy.  I  can  see,  as  well 
as  any  other  man,  that  this  or  that 
drop  of  blood  is  not  from  the  heart 
of  the  nation;  but  I  cannot,  like 
them,  avoid  contemplating  the  lan- 
guid state  of  the  body  which  they 
bleed  so  repeatedly  and  so  profuse* 
ly.  *  *  *  *  The  three  esta- 
blishments, civil,  military,  and  re- 
venue, have,  under  one  administra- 
tion, increased  £80,000.  The  peo- 
ple, who  see  that  employment  is  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  places, 
grow  suspicious ;  they  think  that  the 
officer  is  not  appointed  to  the  office, 
but  the  office  is  fabricated  for  the 
officer ;  not  that  he  may  discharge  a 
duty  under  the  Crown,  but  betray 
a  trust  which  he  holds  under  the 
people ;  that  invention  is  jaded,  and 
the  vocabulary  tortured,  to  find  de- 
nominations for  places,  made  to  out- 
balance the  voice  of  the  people,  by 
committing  a  robbery  upon  the  re- 
venues of  the  community ;  that  places 
are  not  created  for  individuals  only, 
but  that  we  have  established  and  en- 
tailed upon  the  public  whole  foun- 
dations of  idleness ;  so  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  we  are  deli- 
berating, not  about  limiting  an  ex- 
pense, but  setting  bounds  to  a  *lnr< 
trade" 

From  this  special  charge,  he 
strikes  into  the  general  indictment, 
regularly  laid  by  all  Oppositions 
against  all  Cabinets,  but  he  strikes 
vigorously.  "  This  administration 
preys  upon  the  vital  strength  of  the 
people.  Can  any  one  doubt  this, 
who  recollects  what  regularly  hap- 
pens after  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment— when  the  day  of  promise  is 
at  hand,  and  the  Secretary's  office 
opens  to  hear  the  causes  of  those 
men  who  have  opposed  economy, 
and  have  claims  upon  profusion, 
who  have  marred  some  great  public 
question  by  a  corrupt  amendment, 
and  can  advance  the  PRETENSION  OF 
SOME  SIGNAL  disffrace  heaped  upon 
themselves  and  their  country  i  *  *  *  * 
Ministers,  by  yielding  to  importu- 
nity, teach  all  men  to  be  importu- 
nate. One  job  is  the  father  of  a 
thousand  pretensions.  The  known 
prodigality  of  administration  has 
taught  immodesty;  where  every 
thing  is  a  job,  every  man  will  be  a 
claimant.  •  •  •  •  *  Ministers 
have  taken  the  jewels  out  of  the 
Crown,  and  have  staked  them 
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against  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

#  *    »    *    *    Let  those  gentlemen, 
who  know  with  how  dilatory  a  step 
Ministers    generally  move  to    fru- 
gality, contemplate  what  will  soon 
be  the  weakness  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, wrecked  in  the  barren  vortex 
of  that  pernicious  contest  with  Ame- 
rica.    How  likely  to  require  some 
aid   from   us,   when  the   house  of 
Bourbon  gathers  about  her,  and  like 
an  exhausted  parent  she  faints  back 
upon   the    only   child    her   violent 
councils  have  left  her.    ***** 
I  therefore  say,  this  course  of  run- 
ning   in   debt   must   be    forsaken ; 
this  policy  of  making  peace  a  debt 
of  millions,  of  making  committees  of 
account,  mockery ;  a  course  of  mad- 
ness, which  compels  us  to  look  for 
nothing  better  than  a  slow  fever, 
but  which  must  stop  at  last,  unless 
Government  is  the   enemy  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Parliament  the  slave 
of  Government.    *****    You 
may  enact  taxes,  but  can  you  raise 
them?     Will  you  pass  a  window 
tax  in  time  of  peace,  and  condemn 
the  poor  to  a  dungeon  for  ever  ?   In 
all  the  contests  between  the  poverty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  prodigality  of 
Parliament,  we  may  make  the  con- 
dition more  vexatious,  we   cannot 
make  it  more  productive ;  the  omni- 
potence of  Parliament  may  destroy 
trade,  it  cannot  impregnate  ;  it  may 
stop  the  circulation  of  law  and  let- 
ters, it  can  do  no  more  :  in  Ireland 
the  iron  hand  of  poverty  limits  the 

*  omnipotence'  of  Parliament. 

"  Or  shall  we  endeavour  to  trans- 
fer the  scene  ?  If  we  were  to  starve 
all  our  public  establishments,  it 
would  not  do.  Though  we  were  to 
take  the  clothes  off  the  back  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  make  a  livery  for 
placemen  and  pensioners, — though 
churches  and  public  works  were  left 
to  decay,  and  became  as  rotten  as 
our  policy, — though  we  were  to 
steal  from  distress,  and  spurn  into 
the  street  the  inmates  of  our  hospi- 
tals,-—-though  we  were  to  live  for 
administration  only,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  people  were  to  go  threadbare 
and  naked  to  accommodate  the 
household  of  the  Castle, — yet  we 
could  not  supply  to  their  profusion 
L.I 00,000,  by  denying  every  thing 
to  the  necessities,  the  improvement, 
and  the  decencies  of  our  country." 

But  we  shall  have  to   return  to 
Grattan  in  sterner  times  and  seasons, 


when  he  was  foremost  to  ride  on  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm. 
Let  us  now  give  a  tale  of  modern 
romance,  as  melancholy  as  many  an 
old  fiction  of  sighs  and  tears,  of 
broken  hearts,  and  ruined  fortunes. 
In  the  year  1791,  George  Hartpole 
of  the  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  was 
just  of  age.  He  was  the  last  survi- 
ving male  of  his  line,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  wealthy  and  respectable 
family,  long  known  in  the  county. 
A  tinge  of  superstition  often  shades 
the  histories  of  Irish  families.  It 
had  been  remarked  that  the  head  of 
the  Hartpoles  seldom  survived  the 
attainment  of  his  eldest  son's  twen- 
ty-third year.  Of  course  the  coming 
of  this  fated  time  was  looked  to  with 
great  anxiety.  Where  it  passed 
without  effect,  the  fates  were  consi- 
dered to  be  in  error;  where  the 
event  occurred,  all  was  destiny  as  it 
ought  to  be ; — the  seers  began  their 
calculations  with  confidence,  and 
decided  the  career  of  the  heir.  The 
prediction  probably  sometimes  was 
the  cause  of  its  own  fulfilment;  no- 
thing could  be  more  likely  to  shape 
the  fortunes  or  fix  the  final  hour  of 
a  melancholy  mind. 

George  was  of  a  languid  and  deli- 
cate frame.  His  eye  indicated  exci- 
tation without  energy,  yet  his  spirits 
were  good ;  and  the  most  careless 
observer  might  feel  convinced  that 
he  was  born  a  gentleman.  His 
family  residence  bore  some  analogy 
to  the  character  of  his  line.  Pictu- 
resquely seated  on  a  verdant  bank 
of  the  beautiful  river  Barrow,  it  had, 
during  the  revolutions  of  time,lostits 
character  of  a  fortress ;  pieced  after 
all  the  numberless  orders  of  village 
architecture,  it  had  long  resigned  the 
dignity  of  a  castle,  without  acquiring 
the  comforts  of  a  mansion.  Yet  its 
gradual  descent  from  the  stronghold 
of  powerful  chieftains  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  an  embarrassed  gentleman, 
could  be  traced  by  even  a  superficial 
observer.  Its  half  levelled  battle- 
ments, its  solitary  and  decrepit  tower, 
and  its  rough  walls,  combined  to 
portray  the  decline  of  an  ancient 
family.  Close  bounding  the  site  of 
this  ambiguous  heritage  was  situate 
the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Hart- 
poles  and  their  followers  for  ages. 
Scattered  graves,  some  green,  some 
russet,  denoted  the  recentness  or 
the  remoteness  of  the  different  inter- 
ments ;  and  a  few  broad  flagstones, 
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indented  with  defaced  inscriptions, 
and  covering  the  remnant*  of  the 
early  masters  of  the  domain,  just 
uplifted  their  mouldering  sides  from 
among  weeds  and  briers,  and  half 
disclosed  the  only  objects  which 
could  render  that  cemetery  interest* 
ing.  One  melancholy  yew-tree, 
spreading  wide  its  straggling  branch- 
es over  the  tombs  of  its  former 
lords,  and  the  nave  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  its  own  hollow  trunk  pro- 
claiming that  it  could  not  long  sur- 
vive, seemed  to  await  in  solemn 
augury  the  honour  of  expiring  with 
the  last  scion  of  its  hereditary  chief- 
tains. 

Hartpole's  fortune  on  the  death 
of  his  father  was  not  large  ;  but  its 
increase  would  be  great  and  certain, 
and  this  rendered  his  adoption  of 
any  money- making  profession  unne- 
cessary. He  accordingly  purchased 
a  commission  in  the  army,  and  com- 
menced his  entrc  into  military  life 
and  general  society  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth,  property,  manners, 
and  character.  The  adventure  which 
clouded  all  his  future  life  began 
soon. 

While  quartered  with  his  regiment 
at  Galway  in  Ireland,  his  gun,  on 
a  shooting  party,  burst  in  his  hand, 
which  was  so  shattered,  that  it  was 
long  before  his  surgeon  could  decide 
that  amputation  might  be  dispensed 
with.  During  his  protracted  indis- 
position, he  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  at  a  small  inn,  such  as  Ire- 
land then  exhibited  in  provincial 
towns.  The  host,  whose  name  was 
Sloven,  had  two  daughters,  who  both 
assisted  in  the  business.  The  elder, 
Honor,  had  long  been  celebrated  as 
a  rough  wit,  the  cleverest  of  all  her 
female  contemporaries ;  and  the  Bar, 
on  circuits,  frequented  her  father's 
house,  for  the  amusement  of  her 
repartees.  Besides  entertaining  the 
Bar,  she  occasionally  amused  the 
Judges  also;  and  Lord  Yelverton, 
the  Chief  Baron,  who  admired  wit 
in  any  body,  was  Honor's  greatest 
partisan. 

Mary,  the  younger  sister,  was  of  a 
different  appearance  and  habits.  She 
was  as  mild  and  unassuming  as  from 
her  occupation  could  be  expected. 
Though  destitute  of  any  kind  of  ta- 
lent, she  yet  appeared  as  if  some- 
thing better  born  than  Honor,  and 
her  attention  to  the  guests  was  at  the 
same  time  assiduous,  but  properly 


reserved.  It  must  have  been  re- 
marked, that  in  the  manners  of  pro- 
vincial towns,  the  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety are  frequently  suspended  by 
the  necessary  familiarity  of  a  con- 
tracted circle,  and  that  inferior  fe- 
males frequently  excite  emotions  of 
tenderness,  which  in  a  metropolis 
would  never  have  been  thought  of. 
Here  the  evil  genius  of  Hartpole  was 
awake. 

Throughout  his  painful  and  harass- 
ing confinement,  the  more  than  assi- 
duous care  of  Mary  Sleven  could  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  con- 
valescent. Mary  was  well-looking, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  have  socie- 
ty ;  and  thus  being  left  alone  with 
this  young  female  for  many  weeks  of 
pain  and  solitude,  and  accustomed 
to  the  solicitude  of  woman,  so  exqui- 
site to  man  in  every  state  of  sutler- 
ing,  Hartpole  discovered  that  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  of  the  highest  order 
had  sunk  deeper  than  he  wished 
within  his  bosom.  He  could  not  but 
perceive,  indeed,  that  the  girl  actual- 
ly loved  him,  and  his  vanity  of  course 
was  alive  to  the  disclosure  ;  but  his 
honourable  principles  prevented  him 
from  taking  any  advantage  of  that 
weakness,  which  she  could  not  con- 
ceal, and  to  which  he  could  not  be 
blind. 

Meanwhile  the  keen  masculine  un- 
derstanding of  Honor  soon  perceived 
the  game  which  it  would  be  in  her 
power  to  play,  and  conceived  a  pro- 
ject whereby  to  wind  up  Hartpole's 
feelings  to  the  pitch  she  wanted,  and 
insensibly  lead  his  gratitude  to  love, 
and  his  love  to  matrimony.  This  was 
Honor's  aim,  but  she  overrated  her 
own  penetration,  and  deceived  her- 
self as  to  Hartpole's  character.  At 
length,  awakened  from  his  vision  of 
romantic  gratitude,  and  beginning  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  views  of  the  two 
women,  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  faci- 
lity, and  mustered  up  sufficient  reso- 
lution to  rescue  himself  from  the  toils 
they  were  spreading  for  his  capture. 
He  had  never  made  any  species  of 
proposal  to  Mary,  and  she  could  not, 
with  justice  or  honest  hope,  look  to 
marriage  with  a  person  so  greatly  hor 
superior.  On  his  perfect  recovery, 
he  determined,  by  going  over  to  Eng- 
land, to  avoid  all  their  machinations, 
and  he  also  determined  that  his  de- 
parture should  be  abrupt. 

The  keen  and  rapid  eye  of  the  de- 
signing-Honor, however,  soon  disco- 
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vered  the  secret  of  his  thoughts,  and 
guessing  the  extent  of  his  resolution, 
she  artfully  impressed  on  him,  under 
the  affectation  of  concealing  it,  the 
entire  attachment  of  her  pining  sister, 
but  at  the  same  time  communicated 
Mary's  resolution  to  be  seen  by  him 
no  more,  "  since  it  would  be  useless 
further  to  distract  her  devoted  heart, 
by  cultivating  society  from  which 
she  must  so  soon  be  separated  for 
ever." 

Here  Honor  was  again  mistaken. 
No  melting  looks,  no  female  blan- 
dishments, now  intervened  to  oppose 
his  pride,  or  stagger  his  resolution. 
He  had  only  to  struggle  with  himself. 
And  after  a  day  and  night  of  calm  re- 
flection, he  fully  conquered  the  dan- 
gers of  his  high-flown  gratitude,  'and 
departed  at  daybreak  from  the  inn, 
without  even  desiring  to  see  the 
love-lorn  Mary.  He  had  paid  muni- 
ficently for  the  trouble  he  had  given ; 
written  a  letter  of  grateful  thanks  to 
Mary;  left  her  a  considerable  pre- 
sent, and  set  off  to  Dublin  to  take  im  - 
mediate  shipping  for  England.  Hart- 
pole  now  congratulated  himself  on 
his  escape  from  the  sarcasms  of  the 
world,  the  scorn  of  his  family,  and  his 
own  self-condemnation ;  he  had  done 
nothing  wrong,  and  he  had  once 
more  secured  the  rank  in  society 
which  he  had  been  in  danger  of  re- 
linquishing. In  Dublin  he  stopped 
at  the  Marine  Hotel,  whence  the  pac- 
ket was  to  sail  at  midnight,  and  con- 
sidered himself  as  already  on  the 
road  to  London. 

The  time  of  embarkation  had  near- 
ly arrived,  when  a  loud  shriek  issued 
from  an  adjoining  chamber  of  the 
Hotel.     Ever  alive  to  any  adventure, 
Hartpole  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
beheld — Mary  Sleven!  She  was,  or 
affected  to  be,  fainting,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the   artful  Honor,    who 
hung  over  her,  apparently  regardless 
of  all  other  objects,  and  bemoaning 
in  low  accents  the  miserable  fate  of 
her  deserted  sister.     Bewildered  by 
both  the  nature  and  suddenness  of 
this  rencontre,  Hartpole  acknowled- 
ged afterwards,  that,  for  the  moment, 
lie  nearly  lost  his  sight,  nay,  almost 
his  reason.  But  he  soon  saw  through 
the  scheme,  and  mustered  up  suffi- 
cient courage  to  withdraw  without 
explanation.    He  was  in  fact  outside 
the  door  of  the  Hotel,  the  boat  be- 
ing ready  to  receive  him,  when  a  se- 
cond and  more  violent  shriek  was 


heard  from  the  room  he  had  just 
quitted,  accompanied  by  exclama- 
tions of  "  She's  gone,  she's  gone  ! " 
Hartpole's  presence  of  mind  entirely 
forsook  him.  He  retraced  his  steps  ; 
and  found  Mary  lying,  as  it  should 
seem,  quite  senseless,  in  the  arms  of 
Honor.  His  evil  genius  profited  by 
the  advantage,  and  he  assisted  to  re- 
store her.  Gradually  her  eyes  open- 
ed. .She  regarded  George  wildly  but 
intently,  and  having  caught  his  eye, 
closed  her's  again,  a  languid,  and,  as 
it  were,  involuntary,  pressure  of  the 
hand,  conveying  to  him  her  sensa- 
tions. As  she  slowly  recovered,  the 
scene  became  more  interesting.  A 
medical  man  being  (by  preconcert) 
at  hand,  he  ordered  her  restorative 
cordials.  Madeira  alone  could  at 
that  moment  be  procured.  She  put 
the  glass  to  her  mouth,  sipped,  look- 
ed tenderly  at  Hartpole,  and  offered 
it  to  him.  He  sipped  also,  the  patient 
smiled,  the  Doctor  took  a  glass ; 
Hartpole  pledged  him ;  glass  follow- 
ed glass,  until  he  was  bewildered. 
The  artful  Honor  soon  substituted 
another  bottle;  it  was  Hartpole's 
first  wine  after  his  accident,  and  it 
quickly  mounted  to  his  brain.  Thus 
did  an  hour  flit  away.  In  the  mean- 
time the  packet  had  sailed.  Another 
person  also  affected  to  have  lost  his 
passage  while  occupied  about  the 
patient,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  Refresh- 
ments were  ordered ;  the  doctor  and 
the  priest  were  pressed  to  partake  of 
the  fare ;  the  Madeira  was  replenish- 
ed ;  the  moments  flew ;  the  young 
man's  brain  was  inflamed;  and  when 
the  morning  sun  arose, it  arose  not  on 
the  happy  George,  but  on  the  happy 
Mary,  the  wedded  wife  of  Hartpole. 
Strange  as  this. rapidity  of  proceed- 
ing may  seem  to  English  apprehen- 
sions, it  was  by  no  means  without 
precedents  in  Irish  country  life.  The 
facility  of  marriage,  when  a  Popish 
priest  was  always  at  hand,  generally, 
indeed,  a  guest  at  every  rough  festi- 
vity of  the  common  people,  the  for- 
mality of  licenses  or  banns  little  un- 
derstood and  still  less  cared  for,  and 
the  spirit  of  frolic  always  upper- 
most, many  a  marriage  was  the  work 
of  an  evening's  dance,  seconded  by  a 
due  quantity  of  intoxication.  Ab- 
duction was  equally  the  habit  where 
the  gentleman's  inclinations  were 
more  to  be  consulted  than  the  lady's; 
and  the  rich  farmer  who  had  an  only 
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daughter,  must  bar  his  door  much 
more  carefully  to  keep  out  a  banditti 
of  lovers,  than  of  housebreakers.  A 
dozen  of  young  rustics,  well  mount- 
ed, made  an  assault  at  midnight,  car- 
ried off  the  ladj  behind  one  of  them, 
and  thirty  or  forty  miles  off,  in  the 
heart  of  a  bog  or  a  mountain,  had  a 
priest  ready,  who  married  the  par- 
ties at  once,  and  thenceforth  they 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  parental 
pr9hibition.  This  was  one  of  the  re- 
lics of  the  Celtic  barbarism  which 
once  overspread  all  Europe,  and 
which  exists  in  all  the  half  savage 
countries  of  the  North  to  this  day. 
But  in  Ireland  it  often  excited  a  des- 
perate retribution,  and  is  now  among 
the  offences  which  bring  down  the 
heaviest  vengeance  of  the  law. 

Hartpole's  feelings,  when  he  awoke 
and  found  himself  completely  duped, 
were  indescribable.  But  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  resist 
the  entreaties,  arguments,  and,  above 
all,  the  consciousness  of  his  own  fol- 
ly, which  assailed  him ;  he  submitted 
to  his  own  act,  gave  up  the  idea  of 
flight,  and  returned  with  the  tri- 
umphant sisters.  But  the  policy  of 
the  whole  affair  was  as  unfortunate 
as  it  was  criminal.  None  of  his  fa- 
mily would  ever  visit  Hartpole's 
wife,  and  he  sank  dispirited  and  dis- 
graced. After  two  years'  struggle, 
however,  between  his  feelings  for 
her,  and  his  aspirations  after  a  more 
honourable  station  in  society,  the 
conspiracy  which  had  effected  his 
ruin  being  by  chance  discovered,  a 
revulsion  followed,  the  conflict  in 
his  breast  became  keener,  and  at 
length  his  pride  and  resolution  pre- 
vailing, he  determined,  after  provi- 
ding amply  for  his  wife,  to  apply  to 
that  statute  which  declares  null  and 
void  all  marriages  between  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Roman  Catholic,  so- 
lemnized only  by  a  Popish  priest. 
But  he  unluckily  still  lingered  as  to 
the  execution  of  his  resolve.  The 
sisters  could  not  deny  that  he  had 
been  inveigled ;  and  Mary  had  alrea- 
dy made  up  her  mind,  should  he 
stand  firm,  to  accept  of  a  liberal  pro- 
vision, and  submit  to  the  legal  sen- 
tence, which,  indeed,  could  not  be 
resisted. 

But  this  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
mind  of  Honor  refused.  She  irrita- 
ted her  sister  almost  to  madness :  in 
this  state  her  characteristic  mildness 
forsook  her;  she  became  jealous  of 


all  women,  and  daily  lavished  abuse 
on  the  passive  and  wretched  Hart- 
pole.  "  One  morning,"  says  Sir  Jo- 
uah,  "in  Dublin,  where  they  were 
residing,  he  came  to  my  house  in  a 
state  of  trembling  perturbation.  He 
shewed  me  a  wound  on  his  ham!, 
and  another  slight  one  from  a  knife, 
indented  on  his  breastbone.  Mary, 
he  said,  had,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
attempted  to  stab  him  while  sitting 
at  breakfast;  he  had,  with  difficulty, 
wrested  the  knife  from  her  grasp, 
and  left  the  house,  with  a  determina- 
tion never  to  return  to  it.  He  could, 
in  fact,  no  longer  feel  .tnfein  her  so- 
ciety, and  therefore  he  immediately 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  his 
regiment  was  quartered.  The  suit 
for  a  decree  of  nullity  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  but  no  effective 
proceedings  were  ever  taken,  owing 
to  events  still  more  unfortunate  to 
poor  Hartpole.  He  was  still  in  deli- 
cate health.  On  his  return  from 
Scotland  he  repaired  to  Clifton,  to 
drink  the  waters,  for  a  severe  cold, 
which  required  medical  advice  and 
a  balmy  atmosphere. 

"At  Clifton,  my  friend  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
in  whose  only  daughter  were  com- 
bined all  the  attractive  qualities  of 
youth,  loveliness,  and  amiability. 
Their  possessor  moved  in  a  sphere 
calculated  to  gratify  his  pride;  and 
those  who  saw  and  knew  the  object 
of  George's  new  attachment,  could 
feel  no  surprise  at  the  vehemence  of 
his  passion.  The  unfortunate  young 
man,  however,  sorely  felt  that  his 
situation  under  those  circumstances 
was  even  more  painful  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  Loving  one  woman 
to  adoration,  and  yet  the  acknow- 
ledged husband  of  another,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  state  more  dis- 
tracting to  a  man  of  honour.  He 
required  of  my  friendship  to  advise 
him.  All  I  could  properly  advise 
him  to,  was  what  I  knew  he  would 
not  comply  with ;  namely,  to  come 
over  to  Ireland,  and  endeavour  to 
conquer  the  Influence  of  his  passion, 
or,  at  least,  take  no  decisive  step  in 
divulging  it,  till  the  law  had  pro- 
nounced its  sentence  on  his  existing 
connexion."  Sir  Jonah  proceeds  to 
detail  the  embarrassments  of  his 
friend  in  getting  rid  of  the  marriage, 
which  had  been  so  adroitly  fastened 
upon  him,  and  his  own  embarrass- 
ment in  calling  on  the  father  of  the 
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lady,  Colonel  Cook  Otway,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  affair.  He 
plainly  enough  told  the  Colonel  that 
the  marriage  existed,  and  that  no 
sentence  had  yet  been  pronounced 
to  nullify  it,  though  in  point  of 
law  it  had  no  existence  whatever. 
But  the  Colonel  was  a  philosopher, 
whom  nothing  could  surprise.  "  Ha- 
ving heard  me  throughout,  with  the 
greatest  complacency,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand, '  My  dear  sir,'  said  he,  with 
a  smile  which  at  first  surprised  me, 
'  I  arn  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
fully  apprized  before  I  returned  to 
Ireland,  of  every  circumstance  you. 
have  related  to  me  as  to  that  woman, 
and  had  taken  the  opinions  of  seve- 
ral eminent  practitioners  on  the 
point,  each  of  whom  gave,  without 
any  hesitation,  the  same  opinion 
exactly  which  you  have  done.  My 
mind  was  therefore  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject before  I  left  England,  and  I  do 
not  consider  the  circumstance  any 
impediment  to  the  present  negotia- 
tion.' It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
relief  this  afforded  me,  though  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  own,  I  was  aston- 
ished at  this  nonchalance.  We  parted 
in  excellent  humour  with  each  other, 
the  negotiation  went  on,  Miss  Sleven 
was  no  more  regarded,  the  terms 
were  agreed  on,  and  the  settlements 
proposed." 

Then  follows  a  trait  of  the  well- 
known  Dr  Duiguenan,  who  made 
himself  so  conspicuous  in  the  early 
debates  on  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion, as  the  antagonist  of  Grattan. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  apply  for  a 
license  to  the  Prerogative  Court,  for 
the  marriage,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
Hartpole  and  his  uncle,  one  of  the 
Stratfords,  attended  upon  theDoctor, 
who  was  Judge  of  the  Court.  On 
their  arrival  in  his  presence,  (he 
never  pretended  to  know  any  body 
in  Court,)  he  asked,  "  Who  those 
people  were  ? "  and  upon  being  in- 
formed, proceeded  to  enquire  "  what 
business  brought  them  there."  The 
Hon.  Benjamin  Stratford  replied, 
"  That  he  wanted  a  marriage  license 
for  his  nephew  George  Hartpole, 
Esq.  of  Shrewl  Castle,  and  Miss 
Maria  Otway,  of  Castle  Otway, 
County  Tipperary."  He  had  scarce- 
ly uttered  the  words,  when  the  Doc- 
tor, rising,  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence roared  cut,  "  George  Hart- 
pole,  George  Hartpole !  is  that  the 
rascal  who  has  another  wife  living?" 
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George,  struck  motionless,  shrunk 
within  himself.  But  Benjamin,  not 
being  so  easily  frightened,  said  some- 
thing equally  warm ;  whereupon  the 
Doctor,  without  further  ceremony, 
rushed  at  him,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  cried,  "  Do  you  want  me 
to  countenance  bigamy,  you  vil- 
lains?" At  the  same  time  roaring 
to  his  crier  and  servants,  to  "  turn, 
the  fellows  out,"  which  order,  if  not 
literally,  was  virtually  performed, 
and  the  petitioners  congratulated 
themselves  on  their  fortunate  escape 
from  so  outrageous  a  Judge  of  Pre- 
rogative. The  fact  was,  a  suit  in 
nullity  had  been  actually  com- 
menced in  the  Court;  but  its  merits 
never  having  been  stated,  the  Judge 
only  knew  Hartpole  as  a  married 
man ;  and  it  certainly  could  not  ap- 
pear very  correct  of  the  Honourable 
Benjamin  to  apply  to  the  same  Judge 
who  was  to  try  the  validity  of  the 
first  marriage,  to  grant  his  license  for 
a  second,  while  the  question  remain- 
ed undecided.  On  Hartpole's  mind 
the  circumstance  made  an  indelible 
impression,  and  he  never  afterwards 
took  any  further  proceedings  in  the 
cause. 

The  career  of  this  luckless  young 
manwasnowhasteningtoaclose.  His 
new  wife  seems  to  have  been  as  child- 
ish as  she  was  pretty.  She  could  not 
live  without  her  mother;  family  quar- 
rels thickened ;  Hartpole  found  that 
he  had  saddled  himself  with  two  fa- 
milies instead  of  one;  the  result 
was,  within  a  few  months,  a  separa- 
tion, with  complaints  of  jealousy  on. 
the  gentleman's  side,  of  coquetry  on 
the  wife's,  and  on  both  of  total  un- 
euitableness.  Another  cause  arose 
in  the  shape  of  his  own  feeble  health, 
he  was  sinking  into  a  consumption, 
and  he  shortly  embarked  for  Portu- 
gal, once  the  customary  expedient 
of  medical  men  when  nothing  could 
be  done  for  their  patients,  but  to 
consign  them  to  death  by  a  sailing 
order  to  the  South.  Even  there  an- 
other vexation  befell  him.  On  his 
marriage  he  had  given  his  commis- 
sion to  a  brother  of  his  wife.  But 
on  his  separation,  he  resumed  the 
profession,  and  purchased  into  a  re- 
giment raised  by  his  uncle,  the  late 
Lord  Aldborough.  After  he  had 
been  a  short  time  in  Lisbon,  some 
mischievous,  or  foolish  person  wrote 
to  his  uncle  that  he  had  been  dead  a 
fortnight.  The  Aldborough  spirit 
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was  always  the  same,  and  his  Lord- 
ship, without  further  enquiry,  sold 
the  commission;  and  the  statement, 
of  course,  got  into  the  newspapers, 
with  the  mention  that  he  had  died  of 
a  consumption,  and  giving  the  name 
of  his  successor  in  the  regiment. 
Hartpole  was  actually  reacquiring 
health  at  Lisbon,  when  taking  up, 
one  day,  an  English  paper,  his  eye 
alighted  upon  the  paragraph.  "  His 
valet,"  says  Sir  Jonah,  "  coarsely 
described  to  me  the  instantaneous 
effect  of  this  paragraph  upon  his 
mind.  It  seemed  to  proclaim  his 
fate  by  anticipation;  he  totally  re- 
lapsed. I  firmly  believe  it  was  his 
death-blow. 

"  After  lingering  several  months 
longer  he  returned  to  England,  and 
I  received  a  letter  requesting  me  to 
meet  him  without  delay  at  Bristol, 
and  stating  that  he  had  made  his 
will.  I  immediately  undertook  the 
journey.  I  found  him  emaciated  to 
the  last  degree,  and  rapidly  sinking 
into  the  grave.  He  had  however 
declined  but  little  in  appetite,  when 
the  disorder  fixed  in  his  throat,  and 
he  ceased  to  have  the  power  of  eat- 
ing; he  now  entirely  gave  himself 
up  as  a  person  who  must  die  of 
hunger.  This  melancholy  scene  al- 
most distracted  me.  Hartpole  him- 
self, though  reduced  to  such  a  state, 
•was  really  the  most  cheerful  of  the 
party,  evincing  a  degree  of  resigna- 
tion at  once  heroic  and  touching.  On 
the  morning  of  his  death  he  sent  for 
roe  to  rise  and  come  to  him.  I  found 
him  in  an  agony  of  hunger ;  perspira- 
tion in  large  drops  rolling  down  his 
face.  I  cannot  describe  my  emotion. 
He  walked  about  the  room  and  spoke 
to  me  earnestly  on  many  subjects,  on 
some  of  which  I  have  been,  and  ever 
shall  be,  totally  silent.  At  length  he 
called  me  to  the  window, '  Barring- 
ton,'  said  he,  '  you  see  at  a  distance 
a  very  green  field;  well,  it  is  my 
dying  request  that  I  may  be  buried 
there  to  morrow  evening ! '  He  spoke 
so  calmly  and  strongly  that  1  felt 
much  surprised.  He  observed  this, 
and  said '  It  is  true, /am  in  the  agonies 
of  death.1  I  now  called  in  his  ser- 
vant and  the  doctor;  the  invalid  sat 
down  upon  the  bed;  when  he  caught 
my  hand  I  shuddered,  for  it  was 
burning  hot,  and  every  nerve  seem- 
ed to  be  in  spasmodic  action.  He 
pressed  it  with  great  fervour,  and 
murmured, '  My  friend ; '  those  were 


the  last  words  I  heard  him  utter ;  I 
looked  in  his  face,  his  eyes  u-ere 
glazed ;  he  laid  hia  head  on  the  pil- 
low and  expired  !  This  awful  scene, 
so  perfectly  new,  overpowered  me, 
ana  for  a  few  minutes  I  was  insen- 
sible. I  disobeyed  Hartpole's  in- 
junctions respecting  his  funeral,  for 
I  had  his  body  enclosed  in  a  leaden 
coffin  and  sent  to  Threwl  Castle. 

"  On  the  reading  of  the  will,  his 
first  bequest  was  '  to  his  friend  Bar- 
rington  six  thousand  pounds,'  to- 
gether with  the  reversion  of  his 
landed  estates  and  collieries  by 
moieties  on  the  death  of  his  sisters 
without  children.  His  uncles  would 
not  act  as  executors,  considered  me 
as  an  interloper,  and  commenced  a 
suit  to  annul  the  will,  as  prepared 
under  undue  influence.  Fortunately 
for  my  reputation  I  had  never  known, 
nor  even  seen,  the  persons  who  pre- 
pared it.  I  was  in  another  kingdom 
at  the  time,  and  had  not  seen  Hart- 
pole  for  many  months  before  its  exe- 
cution. His  sister  was  with  him, 
not  I.  I  was  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  will  and  its  contents.  I 
got  a  decree  without  delay.  The 
family  of  Stratford,  who  preferred 
law  to  all  other  species  of  jiaxthne, 
appealed.  My  decree  was  confirmed, 
and  they  were  burdened  Avith  the 
whole  costs,  and  in  effect  paid  me 
L.6000,  on  an  amicable  arrangement. 
My  reversion  yielded  me  nothing, 
for  I  fancy  the  sisters  have  since 
had  between  them  twenty  children 
to  inherit  it  I  had  looked  to  nothing 
from  my  friend  beyond  a  mourning 
ring.  He  left  numerous  other  be- 
quests, with  a  considerable  one  to 
Mary  Sleven,  whose  fate  I  never 
heard.  Maria  Otway,  within  two 
years  after  Hartpole's  decease,  mar- 
ried the  member  for  the  county, 
but  at  the  nge  of  twenty- three  she 
died  in  child-birth.  There  was 
something  of  strange  augury  con- 
nected with  all  that  had  belonged  to 
Hartpole ;  it  was  said  that  after  his 
relict's  death,  a  prediction  of  that 
event  was  found,  written  by  herself 
six  months  before,  stating  the  exact 
time  of  her  departure." 

Memoirs  of  eminent  men  are  among 
the  most  delightful  of  all  studies,  and 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  those 
memoirs  frequently  is  found  in  the 
contrast  of  their  early  and  their  ma- 
tured career.  Chatham  or  William 
Pitt  in  boyhood,  would  be  scarcely 
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a  less  interesting  speculation  than     buted  to  elevate  him.    Mr  Stewart 


either  when  they  had  risen  to  the  full 
possession  of  power.  Sir  Jonah's  first 
knowledge  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  not  a  delineation  of  those  qualities 
which  afterwards  raised  them  to 
fame,  but  it  is  curious,  as  a  view  of 
them  both  under  a  very  early  aspect 
of  their  history : — "  My  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington originated  accidentally,  soon 
after  I  commenced  public  life.  In 
1793,  when  I  was  in  high  repute, 
most  prosperous  at  the  bar,  living  in 
the  first  ranks  of  society,  a  favourite 
at  Court,  and  designated  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  first  offices  of  my  pro- 
fession, I  occasionally  gave  large 
splendid  dinners,  according  to  the 
habit  adopted  in  those  times  by  per- 
sons circumstanced  as  myself.  At 
one  of  those  parties,  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire, Sir  John  Paruell,  Lord  de 
Blaquiere,  Lords  Landafl^  Ditton, 
Yelverton,  the  Speaker,  &c.,  in  all  up- 
wards of  twenty  noblemen  and  com- 
moners, did  me  the  honour  of  par- 
taking my  fare,  to  assist  in  preparing 
which,  Lord  Clonmell  sent  me  his 
two  grand  cooks.  A  most  cheerful 
party  was  predicted.  The  House 
had  sat  late,  and  etiquette  never 
permitted  us  to  go  to  dinner  (where 
the  Speaker  was  a  guest)  until  his 
arrival,  unless  he  had  specially  de- 
sired us  to  do  so. 

"  The  Speaker  did  not  join  us  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  Sir  John  Parnell 
brought  with  him,  and  introduced  to 
me,  Captain  Wellesley  and  Mr  Stew- 
art, two  young  members,  who  having 
remained  in  the  House,  he  had  in- 
sisted on  their  coming  with  him  to 
my  dinner ;  where  he  told  them  good 
cheer  and  a  hearty  welcome  would 
be  found,  and  in  this  he  was  not  mis- 
taken. Captain  Arthur  Wellesley 
had,  in  1790,  been  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Trim,  county  Meath,  a 
borough  under  the  patronage  of  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Mornington. 
He  was  then  ruddy-faced,  and  juve- 
nile in  appearance,  and  rather  popu- 
lar among  the  young  men  of  his  age 
and  station.  He  occasionally  spoke 
in  Parliament,  but  evinced  no  pro- 
mise of  that  unparalleled  celebrity 
and  splendour  which  he  has  since 
reached,  and  to  which  intrepidity 
and  decision,  good  luck  and  great 
military  science,  have  justly  contri- 


(Lord  Castlereagh)  was  the  son  of 
a  country  gentleman,  generally  ac- 
counted a  very  clever  man,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.     He  had  been  a 
professed  and  not  very   moderate 
patriot ;  and  at  one  time  carried  his 
ideas  of  opposition  exceedingly  far; 
becoming  a  leading  member  of  the 
Reform  and  Liberal  Societies.     He 
began  his  career  in  the  House  by  a 
motion  for  a  Committee  to  enquire 
into  the  Representation  of  the  Peo- 
ple, with  the   ulterior  object  of  a 
Reform  in  Parliament.     He  made  a 
good  speech,  and  had  a  majority  in 
the  House,  which  he  certainly  did 
not  expect,  and  I  am  sure  did  not 
wish  for.    He  was  unequal  and  un- 
willing to  press  the  point  to  further 
trial.     The  matter  cooled  in  a  few 
days,  and  after  the  next  division 
was  deserted  entirely.    Mr  Stewart, 
however,  after  that  spfiecb,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  very  clever  young  man, 
and  in  all  points  well  taught  and 
tutored   by  his  father,  whose  mar- 
riage with  the  Marquis  of  Camden's 
sister  was  the  remote  cause  of  all 
his  future  successes : — How  sadly 
terminated  I 

"  At  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  I 
feel  confident  that  nobody  could  have 
predicted,  that  one  of  those  young 
gentlemen  would  become  the  most 
celebrated  General  of  his  era,  and 
the  other  the  Minister  of  England. 
However,  it  is  observable,  that  to 
the  personal  intimacy  of  those  two 
individuals  they  owed  their  eleva- 
tion. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  never 
would  have  had  the  chief  command 
in  Spain,  but  for  the  ministerial  aid 
of  Lord  Castlereagh;  as  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh could  never  have  stood  his 
ground  as  a  Minister,  but  for  Lord 
Wellington's  successes.  At  my  house 
the  evening  passed  amid  that  glow 
of  well-bred,  witty,  and  cordial  con- 
viviality, which  was  then  peculiar  to 
high  society  in  Ireland. 

"  Many  years  subsequently  to  this 
dinner  party,  after  Sir  Arthur  had 
returned  from  India,  I  one  day  met 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Strand,  and 
a  gentleman  with  him.  His  Lord- 
ship stopped  me,  at  which  I  was  ra- 
ther surprised,  as  we  had  not  met 
for  some  time.  He  spoke  very  kind- 
ly,  smiled,  and  asked  if  I  had  for- 
gotten my  old  friend?  It  was  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  whom  I  now  dis- 
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covered  to  be  his  companion  ;  but 
looking  so  sallow  and  wan,  and  with 
every  mark  of  what  is  called  a  worn- 
out  man,  that  I  was  truly  concerned 
at  his  appearance.  But  be  soon  re- 
covered his  health  and  looks,  and 
went,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
secretary,  to  Ireland ;  where  he  was 
in  all  material  traits  still  Sir  Arthur 
\Vellesley.  But  it  was  Sir  Arthur  im- 
proved. He  had  not  forgotten  his 
friends,  nor  did  he  forget  himself. 
He  told  me  he  had  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  only  on  the  terms 
that  it  should  not  interfere  with  his 
military  pursuits.  He  was  soon  sent 
as  second  in  command  with  Lord 
Cathcart  to  Copenhagen.  On  Sir 
Arthur's  return  he  recommenced  his 
duty  of  Secretary,  and  during  his 
residence  in  this  capacity,  I  never 
heard  a  complaint  against  any  part 
of  his  conduct  as  either  a  private  or 
a  public  man.  A  few  days  before 
his  departure  for  Spain,  I  requested 
him  and  Lord  Manners  to  spend  a 
day  with  me.  The  company  was  not 
large,  but  some  of  his  military  friends 
were  of  the  party,  Sir  Charles  Asgill, 
the  present  General  Meyrick,  &c. 
&c.  I  never  saw  him  more  cheerful 
or  happy.  The  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  being  by  chance  started 
as  a  topic,  I  did  not  join  in  its  praise ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  muttered  that 
I  never  did  nor  should  approve  of 
it.  '  What,  Barriugton  ? '  said  Sir 
Arthur, '  what  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  ' 
'  1  say,'  replied  1, '  that  it  was  the 
very  best  devised,  the  very  best  exe- 
cuted, and  the  most  just  and  neces- 
sary rubbery  and  murder  now  on  re- 
cord.' He  laughed,  and  we  soon 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-rooms, 
where  Lady  Barrington  had  a  ball 
and  supper,  as  a  finish  for  the  de- 
parting hero. 

"  la  1815,  having  been  shut  up  in 
Paris  during  the  siege,  I  went  out  to 
Neuilly,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke 
before  our  troops  got  into  the  city. 
I  had  not  seeu  him  since  the  day 
above  mentioned,  and  he  had  inter- 
mediately much  changed  in  his  ap- 
pearance, though  seeming  just  as 
friendly.  I  had  now  known  his  Grace 
when  Captain  Wellesley, — Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley, — Secretary  Welles- 
ley, — and  Duke  of  Wellington.  In 
the  first  stage  of  this  career  1  was,  as 
a  public  man,  more  than  his  equal; 
in  the  last  nobody  is  so  much  as  his 


equal.  However,  it  is  a  fine  reflec- 
tion for  the  contemporaries  of  great 
people,  that  '  it  will  be  all  the  same 
a  hundred  years  hence.' " 

Among  the  burumiug  things  of 
Ireland  nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  the  total  literary  unproductive- 
ness of  her  priesthood.  That  about 
two  thousand  men,  unencumbered 
by  any  of  the  cares  of  domestic  life, 
possessing  abundant  leisure,  and  en- 
joying incomes  in  some  instances 
large,  and  in  all  adequate,  should  not 
have  produced,  even  within  the  last 
fifty  years  of  public  stimulants  of  all 
kinds,  a  single  readable  volume, 
scarcely  a  single  line,  on  any  subject 
whatever,  is  among  the  unaccount- 
able things  which  must  be  left  to  the 
panegyrist  of  Popery  to  praise.  The 
polemics  of  Dr  Doyle,  under  his 
mask  of  J.  K.  L.,  are  certainly  in 
print,  and  have  been  read,  and  are, 
so  far,  an  exception.  But  while  their 
sole  merit  is  that  of  ignorant  asser- 
tion, and  their  sole  interest  that 
which  may  be  derived  from  contrast- 
ing the  meek  Jesuitry  of  the  ac- 
knowledged pamphlet  with  the  inso- 
lent menace  of  the  anonymous  one, 
Dr  Doyle  forms  no  kind  of  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law  of  oblivion 
impressed  on  the  whole  intellectual 
produce  of  the  Popibh  priesthood  of 
Ireland.  Yet  individually  there  must 
be  some  of  intelligence  among  to 
many ;  and  some  of  the  native  hu- 
mour is  still  to  be  found  in  their 
stories.  O'Leary  the  Friar  is  still 
on  record  in  Ireland  as  the  leading 
humourist  of  his  tribe ;  and  his  oc- 
casional intercourse  with  the  higher 
ranks  gave  him  opportunities  of  ex- 
panding at  once  his  experience  and 
his  fame.  One  of  his  best  stories 
was  the  "  Bear  of  Boulogne." 

Coming  from  St  Omer,  he  stopped 
at  Boulogne  sur  Mer  to  visit  a  bro- 
ther priest.  There  he  heard  of  a 
great  curiosity  which  all  the  people 
were  running  to  see — a  curious  bear 
which  some  fishermen  had  taken  at 
sea  off  a  wreck.  It  exhibited  some 
strange  degree  of  understanding, and 
evidently  uttered  articulate  sounds, 
which  the  French,  who  find  a  name 
for  every  thing,  called  puiois  marin, 
but  which  they  acknowledged  that 
nobody  could  understand.  O'Leary 
gave  his  six  sous  to  see  the  wonder, 
which  was  shown  at  the  port  by  can- 
dlelight, and  was  a  very  odd  kind  of 
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animal,  no  doubt.  The  bear  had  been 
taught  a  hundred  tricks,  all  per- 
formed at  the  word  of  command.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  when  O'Lea- 
ry  saw  him,  and  the  bear  seemed 
sulky  ;  the  keeper,  however,  with  a 
short  spike  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  made 
him  move  about  pretty  briskly.  He 
marked  on  sand  what  o'clock  it  was 
with  his  paw ;  distinguished  between 
his  male  and  female  spectators,  and, 
in  short,  greatly  diverted  the  priest. 
The  bear  at  length  grew  tired ;  the 
keeper  hit  him  with  his  pole ;  he 
stirred  a  little,  but  continued  quite 
sullen;  his  master  coaxed  him — no,  he 
would  network.  At  length  the  brute 
of  a  keeper  gave  him  two  or  three 
sharp  hits  with  the  goad,  when  he 
roared  out  tremendously,  and  rising 
on  his  hind  legs,  cursed  his  tormentor 
in  very  good  Irish.  O'Leary  went  im- 
mediately to  the  mayor,  whom  he  in- 
formed that  the  fishermen  had  sewed 
up  apoor  Irishman  inabear's  skin,  and 
were  shewing  him  for  six  sous.  The 
civic  dignitary,  who  had  himself  seen 
the  bear,  and  probably  feltthe  honour 
of  his  perspicacity  involved,  would 
not  believe  the  statement.  At  last 
O'Leary  prevailed  on  him  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  room.  On  their  ar- 
rival the  bear  was  still  on  duty,  and 
O'Leary  stepping  up  to  him,  asked 
in  Irish  "  How  he  did  ?  "  The  brute 
answered,  "  Pretty  well,  I  thank 
you."  The  Frenchmen  were  astonish- 
ed to  hear  how  plainly  he  spoke,  but 
the  mayor  ordered  him  to  be  ripped 
up ;  and  after  some  opposition,  and 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  Pat  stepped 
forth,  stark  naked !  out  of  the  bear- 
skin wherein  he  had  been  for  four- 
teen or  fifteen  days  most  cleverly 
stitched.  The  women,  of  course,  had 
taken  to  flight  in  the  first  instance ; 
the  men  stood  astonished ;  and  the 
mayor  ordered  the  keepers  to  be  put 
in  jail,  unless  they  satisfied  the  bear; 
which  was  presently  done.  The  bear 
afterwards  told  O'Leary  that  he  was 
very  well  fed,  and  did  not  care  much 
about  the  clothing,  only  that  they 
worked  him  too  hard.  The  fisher- 
men had  found  him  at  sea  upon  a 
hencoop,  which  had  saved  him  from 
going  to  the  bottom  with  a  ship  in 
which  he  had  a  little  venture  of  dry 
codfish  from  Dungarvan,  and  was 
bound  from  Waterford  to  Bilboa. 
He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any 
language  but  Irish,  and  had  never 


been  at  sea  before.  The  fishermen 
had  brought  him  in,  fed  him  well, 
and  repaid  themselves  by  shewing 
him  as  a  curiosity. 

The  Irish  have  an  exuberance  of 
poetry  in  those  matters  which  are 
serious  enough  with  the  dealings  of 
any  other  nation,  politics,  property, 
and  religion.  But  they  seldom,  at 
least  while  they  remain  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  land,  think  of 
writing.  However,  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  overthrew  so  many 
heroes,  kindled  one  into  the  sub- 
lime. 

"  An  Irish  major,  in  1815,  printed 
and  published  in  Paris,  a  full  and 
true  hexameter  account  of  the  great 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  his  own 
portrait  in  the  front,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  in  the  rear ;  a  work 
entitled  to  exceed,  in  ingenuity,  all 
the  works  of  the  poets  and  poetas- 
ters of  the  generation.  The  printed 
list  of  subscribers,  comprehended 
the  names  of  every  emperor,  king, 
prince,  general,  minister,  nobleman, 
&c.,  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian, 
Don  Cossack,  &c.,  in  existence. 
And,  as  he  thought,  very  truly,  that 
a  book  so  garnished,  must  be  worth 
vastly  more  than  any  other  poem  of 
the  same  dimensions,  he  stated  that 
'  a  few  copies  might  still  be  had  at  two 
guineas  each.'  He  succeeded  admi- 
rably, and  got  more  money  at  Paris 
than  any  of  the  army  did  at  Water- 
loo. His  introduction  of  the  Duke 
in  battle,  was  well  worth  the  money. 
He  described  his  Grace  as  Mars  on 
horseback,  charging  fiercely  over 
every  thing  in  his  headlong  course 
— friends  and  foes  having  no  chance 
of  remaining  perpendicular,  if  they 
stood  in  his  way  ;  his  horse's  hoofs 
striking  fire,  even  out  of  the  regi- 
mental buttons  of  the  bodies  which 
he  galloped  over ;  while  swords, 
muskets,  bayonets,  helmets,  spears, 
and  cuirasses,  pounded  down  by  his 
trampling  steed,  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  high-road,  on  which  his  Grace 
seemed  to  fly,  in  his  endeavours  to 
catch  Bonaparte.  Yet  the  Major's 
idea  of  making  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton Mars,  was  a  much  better  one 
than  that  of  making  him  Achilles,  as 
the  ladies  have  done  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Paris  found  out  the  weak 
point  of  Achilles,  and  finished  him. 
But  Mars  is  immortal,  and  though 
Diomed  knocked  him  down,  neither 
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his  carcase  nor  his  character  is  a  jot 
the  worse. 

The  Irish  recollections  of  Curran, 
are  innumerable  ;  yet  the  following 
"  recollection  "  has  had  hut  little  of 
its  fame.  A  Mr  Thomas,  a  Protestant 
clergy  man,  whose  xubri</in't\u  his  own 
neighbourhood  was  "  Long  Tho- 
mas"— he  being  nearly  six  feet  and 
a  half  high — invited  Curran  and 
Barrington  to  spend  a  day,  and  sleep 
at  hid  house,  on  their  return  from 
the  assizes  of  Carlow.  "  We,"  says 
Sir  Jonah,  "  accepted  the  invitation 
with  pleasure,  as  he  was  an  old 
college  companion  of  mine,  and  a 
joyous  good-natured  hospitable  di- 
vine as  any  in  the  county.  The 
Rev.  Jack  Read,  with  several  other 
good-humoured  neighbours,  was 
invited  to  meet  us,  and  be  treated 
with  the  wit  and  pleasantry  of  the 
celebrated  Curran,  who  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  this  class  of  society. 
\Ve  all  arrived  in  due  time.  Dinner 
was  appointed  for  five  precisely,  as 
Curran  always  stipulated  (whenever 
he  could  make  so  free)  for  the  punc- 
tuality of  the  dinner-bell  to  a  single 
minute.  The  very  best  cheer  was 
provided  by  our  host  At  the  pro- 
per time,  the  dishes  lay  basking  be- 
fore the  fire,  in  readiness  to  receive 
their  several  provisions,  all  smoking 
for  the  counsellor,  &c.  The  clock 
had  that  very  noon  been  regulated 
by  the  sun-dial.  Its  hammer  melo- 
diously Kouuded. //c<,  and  announced 
the  happy  signal  for  the  banquet. 
All  the  guests  assembled  in  the  di- 
ning-room. Each  having  now  deci- 
ded on  his  chair,  and  turned  down  his 
plate,  according  to  a  fashion  of  rus- 
tic days  gone  by,  in  order  to  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  Counsellor  Cur- 
ran, proceeded,  in  the  moment's 
pause,  to  whet  his  knife  against  the 
edge  of  his  neighbour's,  to  give  it  a 
due  keenness  for  the  most  tempting 
side  of  the  luscious  sirloin,  which, 
by  anticipation,  smoked  upon  its 
pewter  dish.  Veal,  mutton,  turkey, 
ham,  duck,  and  partridge,  all  piping 
hot,  were  ready  to  leap  into  their 
respective  dishes,  and  take  a  warm 
bath  each  in  its  proper  gravy.  The 
cork-screw  was  busily  employed — 
the  decanters  ornamented  the  four 
corners  of  the  well-dressed  table ; 
and  the  punch,  jugged,  and  bubbling 
hot  upon  the  hearthstone,  perfumed 
the  whole  room  with  its  aromatic 
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odour.  Every  thing  bespoke  a  most 
joyous  banquet  But,  meanwhile, 
where  was  the  great  object  of  the 
feast  ?  The  fifth  hour  had  long  elap- 
sed, and  impatience  became  visible 
in  every  countenance.  The  first 
half-hour  surprised  the  company, 
the  next  quarter  a.*-fnn/A.fn(t, — the 
last  alarmed.  The  clock,  by  six 
solemn  notes,  now  set  the  whole 
party  surmising.  Day  had  departed 
—twilight  was  rapidly  following  its 
example,  yet  no  tidings  of  Curran  ! 
Punctuality  at  dinner  was  a  portion 
of  his  very  nature.  There  are  not 
more  clays  in  a  leap-year  than  were 
different  conjectures  broached  as  to 
the  cause  of  my  friend's  non-ap- 
pearance. The  people  about  the 
house  were  now  sent  out  on  the 
different  roads  to  reconnoitre.  He 
had  been  seen,  certainly,  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  four  o'clock,  but 
never  after!  Every  now  and  then 
a  messenger  returned,  with  the 
tidings,  that '  an  old  man  had  seen  a 
counsellor,  as  he  verily  believed, 
walking  very  quick,  on  the  road  to 
Carlow.'  Another  reported,  that 
a  woman  driving  home  her  cow, 
had  met  one  of  the  counsellors 
going  leisurely  towards  Athy,  and 
looking  very  melancholy.  Another 
woman,  more  explicit,  who  was 
bringing  home  turf  from  the  bocr, 
declared,  before  the  Virgin  and  all 
saints,  '  that  she  saw  a  little  man 
in  black,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
going  towards  the  (river)  Barrow.' 
Another,  who  went  furlheryet,  avow- 
ed, that  'as  she  was  sitting  at  hrr 
own  cabin  door,  feeding  the  childern, 
she  positively  saw  a  black  gentle- 
man going  down  to  the  river,  and 
soon  afterwards  heard  a  great  splash 
of  water,  whereupon  she  went,  hot 
foot,  to  her  son,  Ned  Coyle,  to  send 
him  to  see  if  the  gentleman  was  in 
the  water,  but  that  Ned  said,  sure 
enough  nothing  natural  would  be 
going  at  that  time  of  dusk  to  the 
place  where  poor  Armstrong's  corpse 
lay  the  night  he  was  murthtred.  And 
he'd  see  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  to  the  d — 1  (Heavens  bless 
them  1)  before  he'd  go  to  that  same 
place  till  morning  early.' 

"The  faithful  clock  now  announced 
.w  r,  a,  and  the  matter  became  too  se- 
rious for  jesting;  there  'could  be 
no  doubt,'  that  Curran  had  met  his 
catastrophe.  I  was  greatly  shocked  ; 
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our  only  conjectures  now  being,  not 
whether,  but  how,  he  had  lost  his  life. 
As  he  was  known  every  day  to  wash 
himself  all  over  with  a  sponge  and 
water,  I  conjectured,  as  most  pro- 
bable, that,  in  lieu  of  his  usual  ablu- 
tion, he  had  gone  to  the  Barrow  to 
bathe  before  dinner,  and  had  thus 
unfortunately  perished.  All  agreed 
in  my  hypothesis,  and  hooks  and  a 
draw-net  were  sent  for  immediately 
to  Carlow  to  scour  the  river  for  his 
body.  Nobody,  whatever  might  be 
their  feelings,  said  a  word  about  din- 
ner. The  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  as 
if  in  grief,  had  either  dissolved  into 
broth,  or  dropped  piecemeal  from 
the  spit;  the  poultry  fell  from  their 
strings,  the  cook  had  forgotten  her 
calling,  and  gone  off  to  make  enqui- 
ries ;  the  stable-boy  had  left  his  hor- 
ses ;  indeed  all  the  domestics,  with 
one  accord,  had  dispersed  with  lan- 
terns to  search  for  Counsellor  Cur- 
ran  in  the  Barrow  !  The  Irish  cry 
was  let  loose,  the  neighbourhood 
soon  collected,  and  the  good-natured 
parson,  our  host,  literally  wept  like 
an  infant.  I  never  saw  so  much  con- 
fusion at  any  dinner-table.  Such  of 
the  gentlemen  as  were  by  nature 
gifted  with  keen  appetites,  suffered 
all  the  tortures  of  hunger,  of  which, 
nevertheless,  they  could  not  in  hu- 
manity complain.  But  a  stomachic 
sympathy  was  very  perceptible  in 
their  lamentations  for  the  untimely 
fate  of  the  great  orator. 

"It  was  at  length  suggested  by  our 
reverend  host,  that  his  great  New- 
foundland dog,  who  was  equally  sa- 
gacious (if  not  more  so)  with  most 
of  his  parishioners,  was  not  unlikely, 
by  diving  in  the  river,  to  discover 
where  the  body  lay,  and  thus  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  nets  and  hookers 
from  Carlow.  This  idea  met  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  and  everybody 
took  up  his  hat  to  go  down  to  the  ri- 
ver. Mary,  a  young  damsel,  the  only 
domestic  who  remained  in  the  house, 
was  ordered  to  call  'Diver.'  But 
Diver  did  not  obey  the  summons. 
Everywhere  resounded  'Diver,  Di- 
ver,' in  vain.  New  and  multifarious 
conjectures  now  crossed  the  general 
mind;  it  was  clear  that  Curran  and 
Diver  had  absconded  together.  A 
gentleman  in  company  now  suggest- 
ed, that  a  friend  of  his  having  been 
drowned  while  bathing,  his  dog  ne- 
ver left  his  clothes  on  the  bank,  till 
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he  had  been  found  nearly  dying  of 
hunger.  The  conjecture,  however, 
founded  on  this  was  but  momentary. 
I  knew  that  Curran  both  feared  and 
hated  big  dogs;  besides  there  had 
been  no  previous  acquaintance  be- 
tween the  parties.  As  one  of  the 
grounds  of  his  hatred,  he  had  once 
told  me  with  infinite  humour  an  ad- 
venture of  his  with  a  mastiff.  When 
a  boy,  he  had  heard  somebody  say, 
that  any  person,  by  throwing  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  over  his  head,  stoop- 
ing low,  and  creeping  along  back- 
ward, might  put  the  fiercest  dog  to 
flight.  He  accordingly  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  with  a  miller's  dog 
who  would  never  let  the  boys  rob  his 
orchard;  but  soon  found,  to  his  sor- 
row, that  he  had  a  dog  to  deal  with, 
who  did  not  care  which  end  of  a  boy 
went  foremost,  if  he  could  get  a  good 
bite  out  of  it.  '  I  pursued  the  in- 
structions,' said  Curran,  'and  as  I 
had  no  eyes  but  in  front,  fancied  that 
the  mastiff  was  in  full  retreat.  But 
I  was  confoundedly  mistaken,  for  at 
the  very  moment  I  thought  myself 
victorious,  the  enemy  attacked  me  in 
the  rear,  and  having  got  a  reasonable 
mouthful  out  of  it,  was  fully  prepa- 
red to  take  another,  before  I  was  re- 
scued. Actually,  for  a  time  I  thought 
that  the  beast  had  devoured  my 
whole  centre  of  gravity ;  and  that  I 
should  never  go  on  a  perpendicular 
again.' 

"  Mary  was  now  sent  on  a  general 
search  of  therooms  for  the  Newfound- 
land dog,  while  we  sat  pensive  and 
starving  in  the  parlour.  We  were 
speedily  alarmed  by  a  loud  shriek, 
immediately  after  which,  Mary  rush- 
ed tottering  into  the  room,  just  able 
to  articulate  « Holy  Virgin  !  The 
Counsellor  is  dead,  sure  enough,  and 
I'll  die  too,  gentlemen.  I'll  never  re- 
cover it.'  Upon  which  she  crossed 
herself  full  twenty  times.  We  now 
all  flocked  round,  and  simultaneous- 
ly asked,  how  she  knew  that  the 
Counsellor  was  dead.  Crossing  her- 
self again,  '  I  saw  his  ghost,  please 
your  reverence,'  said  Mary  to  her 
master,  'and  a  frightful  ghost  it  was, 
just  out  of  the  river,  straight  fore- 
nent  me!'  'Where,  where?'  ex- 
claimed everybody,  as  if  with  one 
breath.  '  In  the  double-bedded  room, 
next  his  reverence's,'  stammered 
the  terrified  girl.  We  waited  for 
no  more  to  satisfy  us  either  that  she 
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was  mad,  or  that  there  were  robbers 
in  the  house ;  every  one  seized  some- 
thing by  way  of  weapon,  one  a  po- 
ker, another  a  candle* tick,  another  a 
knife  or  fire-shovel,  and  up  stairs  we 
rushed.  Only  one  could  convenient- 
ly go  abreast,  and  I  was  among  the 
first  who  entered.     The  candles  had 
been  forgotten,  but  the  moon  was 
rising ;  and  we  certainly  saw,  what, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  present,  cor- 
roborated   the  statement  of   Mary. 
Two  or  three  instantly  drew  back  in 
horror ;  but  others  pressed  behind. 
And  lights  being  at  length  produced, 
an  exhibition  of  the  most  ludicrous 
kind  presented  itself.     In  a  far  cor- 
ner or  the  room  stood,  stark  naked,  as 
a    ghost  should  be,    John    Phil  pot 
Curran,  trembling  as  if  in  the  ague, 
and  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  syllable 
in  the  combination  of  cold  and  ter- 
ror.    Three  or  four  paces  in  front 
lay  Diver,  stretching  outhis  immense 
shaggy  carcase,  his  long  paws  exten- 
ded their  full  length,  and  his  great 
head  lying  on  them,  with  his  nose 
pointed  towards  the  y/wst,  true  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole.    His  hind  legs 
were  gathered  up  like  those  of  a  wild 
beast  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey. 
He  took  an  angry  notice  of  the  first  of 
us  that  came  near  him,  growled,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  resent  our  in- 
trusion. But  the  moment  his  master 
appeared,  his   temper  changed,  he 
jumped  up,  licked  the  parson's  hand, 
cast  a  scowling  look  at  Curran,  and 
a  wistful  one  at  bis  master,  as  much 
as  to  say,  'I  have  done  my  duty, 
now  do  yours.'    He  looked,  indeed, 
as  if  he  waited  only  the  word  of  com- 
mand, to  seize  the  Counsellor.    A 
blanket     was     now     considerately 
thrown  over  Curran,  by  one  of  the 
company,  and  be  was  put  to  bed 
with  half  a  dozen  more  heaped  upon 
him ;  a  tumbler  of  hot  punch  was  ad- 
vantageously administered,  a  second 
worked  wonders,  the  natural  heat 
began  to  circulate,  and  he  was  in  a 
little  time  enabled  to  rise  and  tell  us 
a  story,  which  no  hermit  even  telling 
his  last  beads  could  help  laughing  at. 
"  The  fact  was,  that  a  little  while 
previous   to    dinner    time,   Curran, 
who  had  omitted  his  customary  ab- 
lution in  the  morning,  went  to  our 
allotted  bedchamber  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and,  having  stripped,  had 
just  begun  to  apply  the  sponge,  when 


Diver,  strolling  about  his  master's 
premises  to  see  that  all  was  right, 
placed  by  chance  his  huge  paw  upon 
the  door,  which,  not  being  fastened, 
flew  open,  and  he  entered  uncere- 
moniously.   Observing  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  an  extraordinary  and 
suspicious  figure,  he  of  course  con- 
cluded that  it  was  somebody  with 
no  very  honest  intentions,  and  stoj>- 
ped  to  reconnoitre.     Curran,  unac- 
customed to  so  strange  a  valet,  re- 
treated, while  Diver  advanced,  and 
very  significantly  shewed  a  design 
to  seize  him  by  the  naked  throat, 
which  operation,  as  Diver's   tusks 
were  a  full  inch  in  length,  would 
have  been  of  a  sufficiently  alarming 
nature.   He  therefore  crept  as  close 
into  the  corner  as  he  could,  and  had 
the  equivocal  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  adversary  advance,  and  turn  the 
meditated  assault  into  a  complete 
lilorlttide,  stretching  out  and  main- 
taining his  position  with  scarcely  the 
slightest  motion  till  the  siege  was 
raised.     Curran  bad  been  in  hopes, 
that,  when  Diver  had  satisfied  bin 
curiuxiti/,  he  would  retire,  and  with 
this  impression  spoke  kindly  to  him, 
but  was  answered  only  by  a  growl. 
If   Curran   repeated   his  blandish- 
ments, Diver  shewed  only  his  long 
tusks ;  if  he  moved,  the  dog's  hind- 
legs  were  in  motion.     Once  or  twice 
Curran  raised  his  hand ;  but  Diver 
considering  this  as  a  sort  of  chal- 
lenge, rose  instantly,  and  with  a  long 
growl  looked  expressively  at  Cur- 
ran's  windpipe.     Curran,  therefore, 
stood  like  a  mwM,  if  not  much  like  a 
marble  divinity.     In  truth,  though 
somewhat  less  comely,  his  features 
were  more  significant  than  those  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere.     Had  the  cir- 
cumstance  occurred   at  Athens  in 
the  days  of  Phidias,  it  is  probable  my 
friend  and  Diver  would  have  been  at 
this  day  exhibited,  in  virgin  marble, 
at  Florence  or  the  Vatican.     How- 
ever, the  peril  was  now  over,  and 
the  anxiety  along  with  it.     We  may 
suppose    that  the  dinner   had   not 
been  so  utterly  dissolved  away,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  furnishing  out  a 
gay  supper;  and  we  may  give  full 
credence  to  the  narrator  in  saying, 
that  this  protracted  day  finished  with 
one  of  the  most  amusing  evenings 
that  he  had  ever  known." 
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"  THE  best  book  about  us  and 
our  country" — said  an  American 
gentleman  in  our  hearing  — "  is 
Stuart's  Three  Years."  "  Do  you 
say  so,"  asked  we,  "  because  it 
eulogizes  you  and  your  country — or 
because  it  libels  us  and  ours  ?  "  Nor 
was  there  any  rudeness  in  that  ques- 
tion; for  our  Transatlantic  friend 
must  have  known,  that  the  volumes 
he  had  volunteered  to  praise  are 
pervaded  by  a  glaring  spirit  of 
hostility  to  our  institutions,  of  dis- 
content with  the  order  of  things 
subsisting  among  us,  and  of  con- 
tempt for  that  bundle  of  prejudices 
and  bigotries  which  old  Christopher 
North  bears  on  his  stooping  shoul- 
ders, and  loves  to  call  by  the  name 
of  Patriotism. 

We  are  not  going  to  review 
"  Three  Years  in  North  America." 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  done  so 
before  now;  but  we  wished  not  to 
impede  its  sale — and  think  it  desi- 
rable that  all  sorts  of  opinions  should 
be  circulated  in  this  country  about 
the  United  States.  We  admire 
much  in  America,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Americans.  Let  all 
men  who  have  visited  them,  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals,  speak  out,  that 
we  may  have  a  many-sided  view  of 
Jonathan  and  the  New  World. 

Our  wonder  is  why  Mr  Stuart  li- 
mited his  stay  in  North  America  to 
three  years.  For  it  is,  in  his  opinion, 
a  country  so  far  superior,  in  all 
things,  to  Great  Britain,  that  one 
would  naturally  have  thought  he 
would  have  there  pitched  his  tent, 
and  on  that  sacred  soil  chosen  a 
spot  for  his  grave.  The  form  of 
government  is  far  better  than  ours ; 
education  is  far  more  widely  diffu- 
sed ;  religion  far  purer  and  higher  ; 
and  far  greater  happiness,  under  all 
such  genial  influences,  enjoyed  by 
the  free,  cultivated,  instructed,  and 
pious  people. 

In  Great  Britain  the  profession 
of  Christianity  is  very  generally  hy- 
pocritical ;  in  America  it  is  sincere ; 
while  the  Deists  there  are  far  more 
numerous  and  respectable  than  with 
us,  and  the  disciples  of  Thomas  Paine 
far  more  highly  respected  there,  than 
are  here  those  of  Richard  Carlile, 


Thus  we  are  assured,  "that  the 
United  States  being  free  from  any  re- 
ligious establishment,  every  one  is  not 
only  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  the 
religion  he  believes,  but  is  at  full  li- 
berty, without  the  fear,  except  in 
very  few  and  peculiar  cases,  of 
his  temporal  concerns  being  at  all 
affected  by  his  religious  profession 
(whatever  it  may  be)  to  embrace 
those  religious  doctrines  which  he 
conceives,  on  due  consideration,  are 
true.  It  follows  from  this  state  of 
things,  that  there  is  much  less  hypo- 
crisy in  this  than  in  other  countries. 
Those  in  this  country,  who  volunta- 
rily go  to  a  Protestant  Church,  and 
who  voluntarily  pay  for  the  ministra- 
tion of  a  Christian  clergyman,  may 
be  generally  (I  do  not  mean  univer- 
sally) held  to  have  made  the  neces- 
sary examination,  and  to  be  real 
believers  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  whereas  those 
from  other  countries,  who  have  tra- 
velled in  the  United  States,  and  who 
have  put  forth  sneering  and  ill- 
founded  statements  on  the  subject 
of  revivals,  camp-meetings,  &c.,  are 
generally  Christians  professing  that 
religion,  merely  because  their  pa- 
rents did  so,  or  because  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  their  country,  and 
not  because  they  ever  investigated 
its  truth."  Mr  Stuart  having  pro- 
nounced this  high  encomium  on  the 
free-and-easy  religion  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  severe  sentence  on 
the  misnamed  Christianity  so  pre- 
valent in  Britain,  soon  afterwards 
observes,  "  this  is  not  the  place 
for  attempting  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion." 
It  certainly  is  not;  and  it  may  be 
even  doubted,  though  it  were,  if  he  be 
the  person  best  fitted  in  all  the  world 
to  perform  either  the  one  duty  or 
the  other.  But  declining  to  "  soar 
to  the  height  of  that  great  argument," 
he  illustrates  his  views  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  humbler  means  of 
anecdote.  "  Nothing,"  says  this  en- 
lightened divine,  "  is  more  astound- 
ing in  the  stage-coach  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  bar-rooms  where  travellers  meet, 
than  the  freedom  and  apparent  sin- 
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cerity  of  their  remarks,  and  the  per- 
fect feeling  of  equality  with  which 
the  conversation  is  maintained,  espe- 
cially on  religious  matters.  I  have 
heard  the  mostopposite  creeds  main- 
tained without  any  thing  like  acri- 
monious discussion  or  sarcastic  re- 
mark, by  persons  i«  the  same  stage, 
professing  themselves  undisguisedly 
Calvinists,  Episcopalians,  Method- 
ists, and  Unitarians.  On  one  occa- 
sion, I  recollect  the  father  of  a  family 
unhesitatingly  avow,  in  a  consider- 
able party  of  people  in  his  house,  that 
he  was  a  free-thinker,andnever  went 
to  church ;  while  at  the  same  time 
his  daughters,  who  were  young 
women,  had  brought  my  wife  for  pe- 
rusal Calvinistical  religious  tracts,  of 
which  she  understood  them  to  ex- 
press their  approval.  It  would  per- 
haps be  quite  as  well,  if  hypocrisy 
in  religious  matters  were  an  unfa- 
shionable vice  in  other  countries. 
Lord  Byron  would  have  found,  if  he 
had  beep  here,  that  it  does  not  always 
require  to  be  chanted  by  a  forty-par- 
son power"  A  stage-coach  full — 
(how  many  does  it  carry  ?)  —  of 
('ilvinists,  Episcopalians,  Metho- 
distf),  Unitarians,  and  Mr  James 
Stuart,  must  be  indeed  a  heaven- 
ly vehicle ;  the  Free-thinker  Fa- 
ther and  his  Calvinistic  daugh- 
ters, the  fair  distributors  of  un- 
stamped religious  tracts,  present  a 
perfect  picture  of  domestic  bliss ; 
and  there  is  "  a  dim  religious  light" 
over  the  mysterious  close  of  the  pa- 
ragraph where  it  seems  to  be  said 
that  Lord  Byron  would  have  found, 
had  he  ever  been  there,  that  in 
America  hypocrisy  does  not  require 
to  be  chanted  by  a  "  forty- parson 
power."  It  must  be  in  a  much  more 
flourishing  condition  than  in  this 
country,  where  it  cannot  be  kept 
alive  without  the  fostering  warmth 
of  a  Church  Establishment. 

Mr  Stuart  is  so  orthodox  a  theolo- 
gian, that  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  he  does  not  dwell  longer  on  the 
doctrines  he  occasionally  avows,  nor 
elucidate  them  by  richer  illustra- 
tions. "  There  certainly,"  he  says, 
"  is  not  any  express  warrant  in  the 
Scriptures  for  sponsors  at  baptism,  or 
for  parents  being  called  on  to  come 
under  promise  how  they  are  to  bring 
up  their  children,  far  less  for  the  refu- 
sal which  clergymen  in  Scotland  often 
think  themselves  entitled  to  give  to 
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persons  applying  for  the  baptism  of 
their  children,  on  the  ground  of  their 
having  been  guilty  of  immorality,  in 
which,  surely,  the  subject  of  baptism 
could  not  have  participated.  But 
this  is  rather  a  ticklish  subject  to 
touch  on,  for  it  may,  I  know,  be  said, 
that  clergymen  are  as  well  entitled 
to  alter  the  original  form  of  this  cere- 
mony, as  to  perform  it  on  infants  at 
all — there  being  unquestionably,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  can  find,  after  read- 
ing every  word  written  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  New  Testament  (in  the 
original,  we  presume'),  no  authority 
whatever  to  shew  that  sprinkling  on 
the  face  is  baptism,  or  that  children 
are  the  subject  of  baptism." 

This  is  too  concise,  we  fear,  to  be 
very  convincing;  and  we  must  have 
a  few  folios  from  Mr  James  Stuart, 
before  it  can  be  hoped  that  the  people 
of  this  benighted  country  will  come 
universally  to  disbelieve  "thatsprink- 
ling  on  the  face  is  baptism."  Yet  the 
prospect  is  not  altogether  hopeless  ; 
for  even  now  there  are  many  who 
think  that  something  more  is  essen- 
tial to  the  due  performance  of  that 
rite,  and  to  the  obligation  which  it 
imposes  on  parents  (absurdly,  in  Mr 
James  Stuart's  opinion)  to  teach 
religion  to  their  children. 

There  seemed  to  Mr  Stuart  "  no- 
where any  essential  difference  in  the 
forms  of  worship  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain."  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  clergy.  Thus — at 
New  York,  "  the  doctrine  preached 
seemed  to  me  more  Calvinistic  or 
orthodox,  and  the  clergy  not  more 
zealous,  certainly,  than  very  many 
clergymen  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Islands;  but  as  a  body,  far  more 
zealous  and  earnest,  and  devoting  far 
more  time  to  their  religious  duties 
"  than  the  clergy  in  Great  Britain, 
especially  the  regular  clergy t  do"  This 
must  relate  to  Scotland,  for  of  the 
regular  clergy  in  England  Mr  Stuart 
can  from  experience  know  little  or 
nothing,  as  he  has  not  yet  resided 
Three  Years  among  them  ;  and  as 
for  "  the  regular  clergy  of  Scotland," 
we  do  not  think  they  will  be  made 
unhappy  by  the  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  a  person  who  thinks  on  the 
whole  rather  favourably  of  Tom 
Paine.  "  The  Author  of  Common 
Sense,  a  pamphlet  of  no  ordinary  abi- 
lity, and  which  contributed  essen- 
tially to  make  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States  of  one  mind  at  the  period 
of  the  declaration  of  independence — 
was  well  entitled  to  this  mark  of 
gratitude  from  Congress."  Mr  Stuart 
visits  his  grave.  "  The  first  time  we 
passed  the  burying-ground,  on  the 
27th  October,  we  went  within  the 
enclosure  to  look  at  it.  When  we 
„  came  out  of  it  again,  we  were  accost- 
ed by  Mr  Bonnet,  a  neighbouring 
proprietor,  who  had  been  out  with  his 
gun.  He  presumed,  from  his  having 
seen  us  make  so  close  an  inspection 
of  the  burying-ground,  that  toe  were 
admirers  of  Mr  Paine' s  religious  senti- 
ments, for  he  immediately  spoke  of 
them,  and  told  us  that  he  rather  incli- 
ned to  approve  of  them  himself.  He  af- 
terwards asked  us  to  dine  with  him, 
which,  however,  it  ivas  not  in  my 
poiver  to  do."  Of  Paine's  religious 
sentiments  we  know  Mr  Stuart  is 
not  an  admirer.  But  hatred,  and 
disgust,  and  loathing,  created  in  a 
Christian's  mind  by  the  thought  of 
that  hideous  hound's  blasphemies, 
need  not  surely  hinder  a  hungry 
Christian — when  it  is  in  his  power — 
to  take  a  dinner  with  and  from  a 
"neighbouring  proprietor,"  who,  in 
giving  the  invitation,  says  he  "  is 
rather  inclined  "  to  think  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  an  impostor.  Compara- 
tively careless  of  their  duties  as 
"  the  regular  clergy"  in  Scotland 
may  be,  you  may  visit  all  the 
burial-places  on  hill  or  dale,  with- 
out meeting  such  a  communica- 
tive "  neighbouring  proprietor."  But 
Mr  Stuart  meets  in  a  Book-store  in 
Troy  with  a  Mr  Parker,  agent  of 
Messrs  Somebodies,  the  chief  book- 
sellers of  New  York,  whose  religious 
sentiments  are  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own ;  for  "after  making 
enquiries  of  me  respecting  Mr 
Brougham,  on  discovering  that  I  was 
British,  he  pronounced  his  Discourse 
for  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful 
Knowledge,  to  be  the  best  paper  he 
ever  read,  excepting  always  the  Bible." 
No  wonder  that  amid  such  enlight- 
enment overflowing  North  America, 
Mr  Stuart  is  shocked  to  think  at 
what  enormous  cost  "  the  regu- 
lar clergy  "  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  maintained  in  sloth  and 
ignorance.  All  that  is  wanted,  he 
says,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
education  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
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L.I ,250,000  ;  and  this  sum,  he  says, 
might  "  probably  be  raised  without 
any  additional  tax,  by  adoption  of 
equitable  adjustments  to  tithes  and 
lands  said  to  belong  to  the  Church. 
There  are  estates  attached  to  five  Irish 
bishoprics,  worth  L. 530,000  a-year, 
as  it  is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view for  June,  1822.  Difficulties,  no 
doubt,  are  to  be  overcome ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  the 
universal  education  of  the  people  of 
this  country  would  tend  more  to  the 
stability  of  the  Government,  and  to 
dissipate  those  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion which  are  entertained  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  demagogues  on 
the  lower  classes,  than  any  other 
measure  which  could  be  devised." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  in  America 
all  men  must  be  gentlemen,  and 
all  women  ladies.  "  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  so  much  better  educated, 
so  much  better  informed,  and  pos- 
sess so  much  better  manners,  so 
much  more  self-possession  and  easet 
that  it  is  absolutely  ludicrous  to 
compare  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
with  them  in  these  respects." — "  If 
the  most  generally  accepted  defini- 
tion of  the  term  (gentleman)  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  includes  all  persons 
of  good  education  and  good  man- 
ners, I  venture  to  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction  from  any  one  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States, — the  North  and  the  South, 
the  East  and  the  West, — that  that 
great  country  contains  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  gentlemen  than 
any  other  country  which  exists,  or 
ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
am  glad  to  be  supported  in  this  opi- 
nion by  at  least  one  late  British  tra- 
veller in  America,  Mr  Ferrall,  who 
says,  '  that  all  in  America  are  gen- 
tlemen.' This  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  any  more 
than  doubted,  that  'rank,  respect, 
and  consideration,  are  given  to  talent 
alone,  and  to  high  office,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  display  of 
talent  and  industry.'"  This  is  the 
more  admirable  in  the  Americans,  on 
account  of  what  Mr  Stuart  says  of 
them  in  another  page.  "  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  instances  to  shew 
how  much  the  desire  of  making  money 
constantly  engrosses  the  thoughts  of 
both  young  and  old  in  this  country" 
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Though  all  their  thoughts  are  en- 
grossed  by  this  one  noble  passion, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  all  de- 
voted to  respect  and  consideration 
of  talent  alone,  and  also  to  high  office t 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
money,  it  would  appear,  thus  justly 
valued  as  the  means  of  reaching  an 
end.  We  lately  gave  some  "  Hints 
to  the  Aristocracy,"  and  we  agree 
with  Mr  Stuart  in  condemning  the 
hauteur  of  the  higher  classes.  But 
we  disapprove  of  his  illustrating 
his  opinion  by  names.  "  Haugh- 
tiness to  their  inferiors"  says  he, 
"  although  implying  conduct  very 
different  from  that  of  a  gentlemant 
must,  I  fear,  be  attributed  as  a  fault 
more  to  individuals  of  rank  and 
riches  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  Newcastles  and 
Kenyons,  or  the  Neelds  of  England, 
could  not  fail  to  find  the  United 
States,  and  especially  the  western 
countries,  a  horrible  country  to 
live  in."  We  can  well  believe  they 
would  so  find  them,  especially  the 
Newcastles  and  Kenyons.  But 
pray,  what  right  has  Mr  James  Stu- 
art to  select  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Lord  Kenyou  as  repre- 
sentatives of  all  those  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, to  whom  must  be  "  attri- 
buted as  a  fault,"  that  "haughtiness 
to  inferiors  implying  conduct  very 
different  from  that  of  a  gentleman  /" 
He  should  have  specified  some  of 
his  own  noble  acquaintances,  if  he 
has  any,  and  if  any  such  be  among 
them  ;  but  it  id  insolently,  foolishly, 
and  falsely  libellous  thus  to  charac- 
terise two  as  affable,  amiable,  and  in 
all  respects  Christian  noblemen  as  in 
all  England. 

But  if  we  go  on  in  this  way,  we 
shall  be  betrayed  into  a  reviewal  of 
"  Three  Years  in  North  America ; " 
and  all  we  wish  is  to  set  before  the 
public  our  view  of  a  controversy  that 
has  been  lately  carried  on  between 
Mr  Stuart  and  Major  Pringle,  re- 
specting some  assertions  made  in 
that  work,  thought  by  that  gallant 
officer  to  be  unjust  to  the  character 
of  the  British  army.  Major  Pringle 
animadverted  on  those  assertions, 
in  a  letter  in  the  Edinburgh  Even- 
ing Courant,  addressed  to  the  ex- 
cellent Editor  of  that  paper.  Mr 
Stuart,  on  reading  that  letter,  in- 
stantly addressed  one  to  the  Editor, 
telling  him  that "  no  part  of  the  book 
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was  written  with  BO  much  caution, 
nor  after  so  much  deliberation,  aa 
that  which  relates  to  the  British  and 
American  armies  and  their  discipline. 
I  am,  therefore,  most  culpable,  if 
even  a  single  material  error  in  this 
part  of  my  work  can  be  pointed  out." 
He  concluded  with  requesting  the 
Editor  "  to  caution  the  Public  not 
to  decide  between  us  till  I  have 
brought  forward  the  evidence  for 
the  statements  which  you  and  Major 
Pringle  impugn."  The  Editor,  pro- 
bably not  considering  it  to  be  any 
duty  of  his  to  give  the  Public  such 
caution,  declined  putting  it  on  ita 
guard,  but  offered  most  readily  to 
insert  Mr  Stuart's  reply.  Months 
passed  on,  and  "  Maga  sadden- 
ed at  the  long  delay,"  while  Major 
Pringle  continued  to  keep  up  a  brisk 
and  well-directed  fire  on  the  Stuart 
lines,  which  appeared  to  convert 
the  ill-constructed,  yet  laboriously 
thrown-up  intreuchment*,  into  so 
much  mere  rubbish.  The  Major 
ceased  firing  on  the  29th  November, 
1833;  and — we  are  sorry  we  cannot 
name  the  day — about  the  middle  of 
January,  1834,  Mr  Stuart,  like  the 
"great  American  traveller"  that  he  is, 
all  at  once  opened  a  masked  battery 
of  some  of  the  heaviest  guns  we  ever 
heard,  upon  the  enemy,  whom,  in  his 
Despatch,  he  declares  he  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  the  grenadier  com- 
pany, and  the  light  bobs  of  the  21&t 
regiment,  fors  de  combat.  Major  Prin- 
gle, who,  along  with  Whitaker,  led 
the  Saucy  Twenty-first  to  the  attack 
of  the  lines  before  New  Orleans  at 
daybreak  of  January  the  8th,  1814, 
tells  a  very  different  story  ;  and 
Christopher  North  requests  permis- 
sion from  the  Public,  whom  it  would 
be  in  vain  either  for  him  or  Mr  Stu- 
art to  caution  "not  to  decide"  be- 
tween the  combatants,  respectfully 
to  lay  before  her  his  account  of  the 
engagement  and  of  its  issue. 

Is  Mr  Stuart,  or  is  he  not,  a  libeller 
of  the  British  army  ?  That  is  the 
question.  Let  us  be  with  him  at 
Washington. 

"  I  beard  many  anecdotes  of  this 
much-to-be-regretted  incursion.  The 
commanders  directed  private  property 
to  be  respected,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  restrain  the  soldiery.  Much  private 
property  was  destroyed.  Mr  Elliot  was 
with  the  army ;  his  house  was  sacked. 
The  destruction  of  Mr  Gales' printing 
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farther  down  than  to  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  25th.  It  is  there- 
fore good  for  nothing  ;  every  house  in 
Washington  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PLUN- 
DERED (! !)  between  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  and  the 
night  of  the  25th,  when  General  Ross 
commenced  retiring."  Indeed!  Every 
house  in  Washington  mighthave  been 
plundered  under  the  eye  of  General 
Ross  himself,  by  a  soldiery  whom 
it  was  found  impossible  to  restrain  ! 
"  This,"  says  Major  Pringle  calmly, 
"  Mr  Stuart  will  hardly  venture  to 
affirm.  From  what  1  know  of  the 
character  of  General  Ross,  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  any  soldier  had  been  found 
plundering,  or  in  any  way  molest- 
ing an  unoffending  citizen,  in  twelve 
hours  he  would  have  been  shot,  and 
the  whole  army  must  have  known 
it." 

But  Mr  Stuart  will  not  even  allow 
that  Washington  was  not  plundered 
by  the  soldiery  between  the  evening 
of  the  24th,  and  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  while  Major  Pringle,  with  his 
hundred  men,  were  employed  in 
preserving  it,  and  its  inhabitants, 
from  all  outrage.  He  waxes  witty — 
and  says,  "  Major  Pringle  would 
have  us  to  believe  that  he  was  omni- 
present in  a  city  above  four  miles 
long,  and  of  very  considerable 
breadth."  The  city  at  that  time  con- 
tained about  400  bouses — General 
Ross  thought  100  men  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose — Major  Prin- 
gle, who  commanded  them,  affirms 
they  were  so — and  Mr  Stuart  may 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  his  sarcasm. 

In  corroboration  of  the  facts  which 
came  under  his  own  observation, 
Major  Pringle,  in  his  first  letter, 
quotes  one  or  two  remarks  from 
American  publications.  The  Colum- 
bian Sentinel  says,  "  the  British  offi- 
cers pay  inviolable  respect  to  private 
property,  and  no  peaceable  citizen 
is  molested."  A  writer  from  Balti- 
more, under  date  August  27,  1814, 
says,  "  The  enemy,  1  learn,  treated 
the  inhabitants  of  Washington  well ;" 
and  Mr  Gales,  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  Government,  and  the  bitter  ene- 
my of  the  British,  says,  "  when  we 
remarked  that  private  property  had, 

This  statement  is  altogether  un-    in  general,  been  respected  by  the 

enemy,  we  spoke  what  we  believed ; 
greater  respect  was  certainly  paid  to 
private  property  than  has  usually 
been  exhibited  by  the  enemy  in  his 
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establishment  was  the  most  pitiful  of  all 
the  proceedings."  Here  is  the  charge 
— and  it  is  a  serious  one — "  that  the 
soldiery  disregarded  the  orders  of 
their  officers — and  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  plunder  —  and  that 
much  private  property  was  destroy- 
ed." What  says  Major  Pringle  ? 

"  Subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Bladensburg,  General  Ross  ad- 
vanced towards  Washington  with  1000 
men,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing arrived  at  an  open  piece  of  ground 
two  miles  from  the  Federal  city.  Soon 
after  our  arrival  I  was  informed  by  the 
adjutant  of  the  regiment  that  General 
Ross  wished  to  see  me  immediately.  On 
coming  to  the  General,  I  was  informed 
by  him  that  he  had  ordered  the  grenadier 
company  of  the  21st  regiment  to  parade 
for  a  particular  service,  and  that  I  was  to 
command  them,  and  about  30  men  more, 
making  in  all  100  rank  and  file.  The 
General  stated  to  me  that  he  was  about 
to  advance  into  Washington,  accompanied 
by  this  body  of  men  only,  who  were  to 
act  as  his  advanced  guard  in  approaching 
the  city.  That,  on  my  arrival,  I  was  to 
take  up  a  position  with  my  men,  to  place 
sentries  at  the  different  entrances  into  the 
city,  to  send  patrols  round  every  half 
hour,  to  prevent  any  soldier  or  seaman  be- 
longing to  the  expedition  from  entering  the 
city,  and  on  no  account  whatever  to  per- 
mit my  men  to  go  into  any  house.  These 
(Tilers  were  most  punctually  attended  to. 
I  went  round  with  every  patrol  myself, 
I  paraded  my  men  every  hour,  to  see  that 
none  were  absent,  and  for  twelve  hours 
held  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  that  handful  of  British 
soldiers,  and  preserved  its  peace." 
#  *  *  * 

"  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  I  was  ordered  to  return  to  the 
bivouac  of  the  army,  two  miles  distant 
from  Washington ;  and  previous  to  our 
inarching  off,  the  men  under  my  com- 
mand had  not  only  the  satisfaction  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  ever  to  be  la- 
mented General  Ross,  for  the  manner 
they  had  preserved  the  peace  of  the  city, 
but  my  friend  the  barber,  and  a  great 
many  other  inhabitants  of  Washington, 
thanked  the  General  and  the  soldiers./or 
the  protection  they  had  afforded  them  from 
the  marauding  attacks  of  their  own  country- 
men.'" 


satisfactory  to  Mr  Stuart,  and  he 
spur  us  it  aside  with  his  foot  in  a 
style  rather  bold  for  a  civilian.  "  Ma- 
jor Pringle's  testimony  conies  no 
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marauding  parties ;  no  houses  were 
half  as  much  plundered  by  the  ene- 
my as  by  t/ie  knavish  rogues  about  the 
tuini,  who  profited  by  the  general 
distress."  And  the  George  Town 

Raper,  8th  September,  says,  "  the 
st  of  plunder  and  destruction,  co- 
pied from  a  vile  and  libellous  print 
of  that  city,  (Washington,)  into  seve- 
ral federal  papers,  is  a  gross  and 
abominable  fabrication,  known  to  be 
such  by  every  inhabitant;  most  of 
the  plunder  was  committed  by  rab- 
ble of  the  place,  fostered  among  the 
citizens,  and  subsequent  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  British  troops;  //  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  the  British  army 
preserved  moderation  and  discipline, 
with  respect  to  private  property,  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  war." 

It  must  be  most  painful  to  Mr 
Stuart's  friends — it  is  so  to  us — to 
hear  him  treating  all  this  testimony 
with  contempt;  and  asserting,  that 
"  he  is  guiltless  of  the  slightest  error 
in  point  of  fact!"  He  accuses  Ma- 
jor Pringle  "of  a  degree  of  unfair- 
ness, probably  without  example  in 
such  a  controversy  as  the  present," 
in  having  stopped  short  at  the  word 
"  distress,"  in  his  quotation  from  the 
National  Intelligencer — Mr  Gales 
having  said,  "  that  several  private 
buildings  were  wantonly  destroyed, 
and  some  of  those  persons  who  re- 
mained in  the  city  were  scandalously 
maltreated."  "  But  what  evidence  is 
there,"  asks  the  Major,  that  the 
"  knavish  rogues,"  mentioned  by 
Mr  Gales,  were  not  the  perpetra- 
tors of  such  scandalous  proceed- 
ings?" None.  But  the  very  passage 
from  Gales,  which  Mr  Stuart  accuses 
Major  Pringle  of  unprecedented 
unfairness  for  not  having  quoted, 
does,  strange  to  say,  present  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  perfect  truth 
of  the  Major's  statements.  Here  it 
is— as  given  by  Mr  Stuart  with  a 
most  ludicrous  air  of  triumph. 
"  Among  the  private  buildings  de- 
stroyed were  the  dwelling-house 
occupied  by  Mr  Robert  Sewall,  (for- 
merly rented  by  Mr  Gallatin,)  from 
behind  which  a  gun  was  fired  at  Ge- 
neral Ross,  which  killed  the  horse  he 
rode  /."  Will  Mr  Stuart  say  that  that 
house  should  not  have  been  de- 
stroyed ? 

This  same  Mr  Gales  says,  other 
houses,  "  and  some  rope-walks,  were 
destroyed,  without  any  pretence,  beiny 
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therefor,  that  we  know  of." 
Perhaps  General  Ross  did  not  think 
himself  called  on  to  assign  to  Mr 
Gales  any  pretence  for  setting  on  fire 
all  he  chose  to  set  on  fire ;  and  here 
becomes  manifest  the  confusion  of 
Mr  Stuart's  ideas,  and  the  stupid 
way  in  which  he  confounds  one 
charge  with  another,  vitiating  his 
whole  argument.  The  charge  against 
the  British  Army,  which  Major  Prin- 
gle proves  to  be  false,  is,  "  that  the 
soldiers  could  not  be  restrained  from 
plunder."  But  Gales  is  manifestly 
charging  General  Ross  with  giving 
orders  to  destroy,  or  set  on  fire,  cer- 
tain property,  "  without  assigning 
any  pretence"  for  so  doing;  that 
General  Ross  did  so,  we  have  here 
only  Gales'  assertion,  and  it  is  good 
for  little;  but  that  the  soldiers  could 
not  be  restrained  from  plunder,  Mr 
Stuart  shews  not  a  tittle  of  proof — 
while  Major  Pringle  clears  them 
from  such  a  charge,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, we  venture  to  affirm,  of  all  im- 
partial persons  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  How  could  a  gentleman 
like  Mr  Stuart,  have  the  face  to  pub- 
lish such  a  calumny  on  the  British 
Army,  with  such  testimony  lying  be- 
fore him  to  their  "  moderation  and 
discipline,  with  respect  to  private 
property,  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  war," — and  that,  too,  from  an 
enemy  galled,  and  irritated,  and  de- 
feated,— merely  because  one  man — 
Gales — chose,  on  his  own  assertion, 
to  attribute  to  them  certain  violations 
of  moderation  and  discipline,  with- 
out one  particle  of  proof?  Had  not 
the  conduct  of  our  soldiers  been 
such  as  did  them  infinite  honour,  Mr 
Stuart  would  not  have  been  left  so 
much  at  a  loss  to  find  accusations 
against  them,  as  to  be  obliged  to  pick 
out  a  few  words  of  blame  from  a 
multitude  of  words  of  praise— but 
would  have  had  reams  of  rage  and 
indignation  to  refer  to — for  the  Ame- 
ricans do  not  mince  matters  with  us 
— and  no  wonder  they  were  incensed 
by  the  capture  of  Washington. 

Mr  Stuart  says,  "  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Army  form  the 
subject  of  Major  Pringle' s  first  letter, 
and  that  if  the  gallant  Major  had  al- 
lowed my  book  to  speak  for  itself, 
instead  of  giving  his  readers  partial 
extracts  from  my  narrative,  it  would 
have  been  hardly  requisite  for  me 
to  say  a  single  word  in  vindication 
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of  the  accuracy  of  this  part  of  it.  But 
the  quotations  are  so  obviously  ex- 
tracted with  a  view  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose, that  I  must  call  upon  you  to 
peruse  the  whole  of  the  following 
passage  in  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  the  third  edition  of  my  work." 
Major  Pringle  does  not  seek  to  pre- 
vent Mr  Stuart's  book  from  "  speak- 
ing for  itself/'  and  it  is  doing  so  at 
this  hour  to  the  public ;  but  it  is  not 
a  little  unreasonable  to  blame  him 
for  not  having  loaded  his  letter  with 
five  heavy  paragraphs  from  that 
work,  when  his  objections  applied 
but  to  a  few  sentences,  containing  a 
severe,  and,  as  he  thinks,  false  charge 
against  the  British  Army,  on  its  ex- 
pedition to  Washington.  "  The 
quotations,"  says  he,  "  undoubt- 
edly were  extracted  with  a  view  to 
serve  a  purpose;  the  purpose  was 
to  contradict  certain  assertions  made 
by  Mr  Stuart,  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  part  of  the  British 
Army  with  which  I  acted  in  Ameri- 
ca." But  as  Mr  Stuart  is  proud  of 
the  passage,  here  it  is  entire. 

"  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  pre- 
sent library  belonged  to  President  Jeffer- 
son, and  was  sold  by  him  to  Congress, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  library  and  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Washington  by 
the- British,  under  Sir  George  Cockburn 
and  General  Ross,  in  the  year  1814. 
This  expedition,  to  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  which  Sir  George  Cockburn  is  fully 
entitled,  as  the  official  despatch  from 
General  Ross  expressly  states  that  Sir 
George  suggested  it,  was,  and  is  at 
this  moment,  viewed  by  all  parties  in 
the  United  States  with  disgust,  and 
united  all  the  American  people,  espe- 
cially the  New  Englanders,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  averse  to  the  war,  in  decided 
hostility  to  the  British.  If  the  dock- 
yard and  public  stores  at  Washington  had 
been  alone  destroyed,  the  transaction 
would  have  been  justifiable, — but  the  de- 
struction of  the  Capitol,  including  the 
Senate- House  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,— of  the  Treasury  and  the  War 
Office,  and  of  the  President's  palace,  and 
the  great  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  near- 
ly two  miles  broad,  all  of  which  it  was 
admitted  in  the  official  despatch  were  set 
fire  to  and  consumed,  was  an  act  unwor- 
thy a  great  nation,  and  contrary  to  the 
received  usages  of  war. 

"  Almost  all  the  great  capitals  of  Eu- 
ro pe  had,  within  the  dozen  years  previous 
to  the  capture  of  the  seat  of  legislature  of 
the  United  States,  been  in  the  possession 
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of  the  French  army ;  Paris  was  soon 
after  occupied  by  the  Allied  armies,  yet  in 
no  case  was  any  unmilitary  building  de- 
stroyed, far  less  any  valuable  state  papers 
or  books.  Even  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
acted  very  differently. 

"  During  his  war  with  England,  in- 
stead of  returning  thanks  to  his  officers, 
as  the  British  did  to  those  who  command- 
ed at  Washington,  for  destroying  a  build- 
ing not  devoted  to  military  purposes,  he 
sent  them  to  jnil.  The  Frenchmen  had 
landed  on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  on  which 
the  lighthouse  was  then  erecting,  and 
carried  the  workmen  to  France,  together 
with  their  tools.  While  the  captives  lay 
in  prison,  the  transaction  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
immediately  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
released,  and  the  captors,  who  were  ex- 
pecting a  reward  for  the  achievement,  to 
be  confined  in  their  stead,  declaring,  that, 
though  he  was  at  war  with  England,  he 
was  not  at  war  with  mankind.  He 
therefore  directed  the  men  to  be  sent 
back  to  their  work  with  presents. 

"  The  library,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
state  papers  of  the  nation,  were  destroyed 
with  the  public  buildings.  /  heard  many 
anecdotes  of  this  much  to  be  regrdted  in- 
cursion. The  commanders  had  directed 
private  properly  to  be  respected,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain  the  soldiery.  Much 
private  property  was  destroyed.  Mr  El- 
liot ivas  with  the  army.  His  house  was 
sacked.  The  destruction  of  Mr  Gales' 
printing  establishment  was  the  most  pitiful 
of  all  the  proceedings.  His  father  had 
emigrated  from.  Britain  above  twenty 
years  previously,  and  Mr  Gales  himself 
conducted  a  newspaper  at  Washington, 
devoted  to  the  American  cause.  For  this 
reason,  as  it  was  supposed,  an  order  was 
issued  for  destroying  his  property  by  fire  ; 
but  a  lady,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, entreated  that  it  might  be  recalled, 
because  it  was  but  too  probable  that  her 
property,  which  adjoined,  would  fall  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  who  had  issued  the  order,  was  so 
far  moved  by  her  entreaties,  as  to  limit 
the  destruction  to  the  printing-presses, 
and  to  the  establishment  within  the  walls. 
It  is  asserted  in  the  American  history  of 
the  war,  that  Sir  George  himself  over- 
looked this  part  of  the  work. 

"  Although  the  Americans  had  suffer- 
ed much  from  Sir  George  Cockburn's 
piratical  expeditions  on  the  Chesapeake, 
and  his  destruction  of  French  Town,  as 
well  as  from  the  establishment  of  a  ren- 
dezvous for  runaway  negroes,  on  an 
island  of  the  Chesapeake,  who  had  been 
armed  by  him  and  again  put  on  shore, 
they  were  not  at  the  time  aware,  that  it 
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Admiral  Cocbrane  to  Mr  Munroe— 
of  which  Mr  Stuart  chooses  to  give 
but  a  part  "  Sir — Having  been  called 
on  by  the  Governor- General  of  the 
Canadas  to  aid  him  in  carrying  into 
effect  measures  of  retaliation  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  wanton  destruction  committed 
by  their  army  in  Upper  Canada,  it 
has  become  imperiously  my  duty, 
conformably  with  the  nature  of  the 
Governor-General's  application,  to 
issue  to  the  naval  force,  under  my 
command,  an  order  to  lay  waste  such 
towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast  as 
maybe  found  assailable.  1  had  hoped 
that  this  contest  would  have  tt-rmi- 
nated  without  my  being  obliged  to 
resort  to  severities  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare; and  as  it  has  been  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  and  concern  that  I 
have  found  myself  compelled  to 
adopt  this  system  of  devastation,  I 
shall  be  equally  gratified  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  will  authorize  my  staying 
such  proceedings,  by  making  repara- 
tion to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Canada;  thereby  manifesting, 
that  if  the  destructive  measures  pursu- 
ed by  that  army  were  ever  sanctioned, 
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was  to  Sir  George  Cockbnrn  they  were 
indebted  fur  the  visit  of  the  British  to 
Washington  ;  and  it  was  upon  the  brave 
and  amiable  General  Ross,  who  after- 
wards fell  in  the  attack  upon  Baltimore, 
that  they  intended  to  retaliate  for  the  de- 
vastation at  Washington.  To  send  a  fleet 
and  an  army  to  any  part  of  the  British 
isles  was  impassible ;  but  it  was  resolred 
to  send  a  fast-sailing  armed  vessel  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  to  destroy  Cross  Trevor, 
the  beautiful  property  belonging  to  Ge- 
neral Ross.  A  party  were  to  land  in  the 
night  at  the  entrance  of  Carlingford  Bay ; 
one  division  of  which  was  to  burn  the 
house  upon  the  mountain  ;  and  the  other 
the  village  below,  before  the  troops  at 
Newry  could  have  got  intelligence,  or 
have  come  near  them.  The  peace,  which 
immediately  followed,  put  an  end  to  this 
deaign,  which  was,  however,  seriously 
entertained.  The  Gazette  despatches, 
afterwards  published,  established  the  fact, 
that  Sir  George  Cockburn  suggested  the 
attack  on  Washington." 

Of  what  injustice  to  Mr  Stuart  has 
Major  Pringle  been  guilty,  in  not 
having  printed  in  his  first  letter  all 
this  rigmarole  ?  The  Major  nowhere 
lays  claim  —  as  Mr  Stuart  seems 
here  to  do — to  the  character  of  a 
Jurist,  profoundly  versed  in  interna- 
tional law.  He  gives  no  opinion 


about  the  destruction  "of  the'Capi-    thev  wil1  no  longer  be  permitted  by 
tol,  including  the  Senate-House,  and    the  Government."     But  the  Ameri- 

-    cans  can  do  nothing  wrong  in  war — 
the  British  nothing  right 

As  to  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  Mr 
Stuart  himself  quotes  a  passage  from 
Admiral  Cockburn's  letter,  which 
might  have  made  him  pause  before 
declaring  it  to  be  an  act  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  war.  "  The  enemy 
opened  upon  us  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  Capitol  and  ttco  other 
houses  ;  these  were  therefore  imme- 
diately stormed  by  my  people,  taken 
possession  of,  and  set  on  fire ;  after 
which  the  town  submitted  without 
farther  resistance."  It  would  hardly 
have  been  according  to  the  usages 
of  war  to  have  acted  otherwise — for 
a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  is  no 
joke.  The  Admiral  then  mentions 
concisely  the  "general  destruction 
of  the  President's  palace,  the  Trea- 
sury, the  War- Office,  ordnance  stores 
in  the  Arsenal,  two  hundred  pieces 


the  House  of  Representatives, — of 
the  Treasury,  and  of  the  War-Office, 
and  of  the  President's  Palace."  These 
might  have  been — or  might  not  have 
been — "  acts  unworthy  of  a  great  na- 
tion, and  contrary  to  the  received 
usages  of  war."  He  leaves  Mr  Stuart, 
with  Puffendorf,  and  Grotius,  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh — 

"  To  prove  with  Vattel 

Exceedingly  well, 

Such  deeds  were  quite  atrocious." 

Yet  Mr  Stuart  is  rash  in  holding 
that  even  with  respect  to  them  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  There  were 
—are — and  will  be  two;  and  there 
may  have  been  circumstances  that 
justified  such  deviation — if  it  were  a 
deviation — from  the  received  usages 
of  war.  All  that  Mr  Stuart  says 
about  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  is  sad  stuff— and 
quite  irrelative  to  the  subject  his 
prosing  about  Paris.  The  Major 
reminds  the  lawyer  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  retaliation — and 
gives  the  whole  of  a  letter  from 


of  artillery,  two  rope- walks  of  a  very 
extensive  nature  full  of  tar-rope, and 
all  public  property,  or  stores  of  any 
kind  that  could  be  converted  to  the 
nse  of  the  Government"  The  enemy 
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himself  having  set  fire  to  the  Navy- 
yard,  a  frigate,  a  sloop,  and  the  fort 
which  protected  the  sea-approach  to 
Washington.  General  Ross's  people 
must  have  had  quite  enough  to  do ; 
and  they  no  doubt  did  it  well ;  but 
neither  here  nor  anywhere  else, 
now  or  at  any  other  time,  was  it 
found  impossible  to  restrain  them 
from  plundering  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  of  Washington.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  absurd  than  the 
interrogations  Mr  Stuart  here  puts 
to  the  Major.  "  Who  destroyed 
the  Treasury,  and  the  War-Office, 
and  the  President's  palace  ?  Was 
it  not  part  of  the  British  army  that 
was  employed  in  this  work  of  de- 
vastation ?  Does  Major  Pringle  deny 
that  Sir  George  CocKburn  himself 
superintended  and  gave  directions  for 
the  destruction  of  Mr  Gales'  printing 
establishment  ?  Was  this  proceeding 
consistent  with  the  respect  ivhich  was 
directed  to  be  paid  to  private  pro- 
perty ?" 

What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  has 
all  this  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
hand?  The  Major  lets  Mr  Stuart 
take  his  swing.  It  was — most  un- 
questionably— the  British  army  that 
did  all  this;  but  will  Mr  Stuart  on- 
ly look  fora  moment  at  the  words  in 
italics.  So  far  from  their  substantia- 
ting the  charge  against  the  soldiers 
that "  they  could  not  be  restrained," 
here  they  are  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  own  General.  Now  that 
General  had  issued  orders  to  respect 
private  property,  and  Major  Pringle 
has  proved  that  it  was  respected  in  a 
manner  "unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  war."  But  the  General  thought 
Mr  Gales'  printing  establishment  de- 
served to  be  excepted  from  the  ge- 
neral security ;  and  so  do  we — and 
so  do  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
as  intelligent  and  patriotic  as  Mr 
Stuart,  for  the  said  Gales  was  a  pes- 
tilent fellow — and  we  like  as  much 
as  Mr  Stuart  dislikes  the  following 
spirited  sentences  in  a  letter  from  a 
true  British  tar.  "  The  half  printed 
paper  you  find  enclosed,  I  took  my- 
self from  the  press  of  the  famous 
Republican  printer,  Mr  Joe  Gales. 
He  will  launch  no  more  thunders  at 
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of  this  the  most  eloquent  of  all  our 
Scottish  patriots.  Yet  Mr  Stuart 
rather  forgets  himself  a  little  in  his 
invectives  against  Admiral  Cock- 
burn.  He  tells  us  that  a  lady,  fearing 
her  property,  which  adjoined  the 
printing-office,  might  be  involved  in 
the  fire,  if  it  were  burnt,  beseeched 
the  Admiral  to  recall  his  order — and 
that  he  did  so,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  destruction  of  the  printing- 
presses.  Oh !  the  barbarian ! 

Mr  Stuart  will  not  hear  of  reta- 
liation by  the  British — but  says  not  a 
single  syllable  in  reprobation  of  "  the 
design  seriously  entertained,  as  he 
avers,  by  his  noble  Americans,  to 
send  a  fast-sailing  vessel  to  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  to  destroy  Cross  Trevor, 
the  "  beautiful  property  of  General 
Ross,"  then  inhabited  by  his  wife — 
so  soon,  alas !  to  be  a  widow.  Of 
that  General  Ross,  who  spared 
Gales'  printing-office  at  a  word  from 
a  lady  whose  house  might  be  en- 
dangered by  the  fire !  " Indeed !  " 
says  Major  Pringle,  with  a  feeling 
that  does  him  honour — "Magnani- 
mous resolution  of  this  brave  and 
generous  nation !  A  set  of  men 
were  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  all 
the  malice  prepense  of  premeditated 
marauders  and  incendiaries,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  property 
of  an  unoffending  and  defenceless 
woman,  whose  husband,  by  the  time 
this  design  could  have  been  put  in 
execution,  had  fallen,  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  and  with  his  last  breath 
had  recommended  '  a  young  and  un- 
provided family  to  the  protection  of 
his  King  and  country.'  I  do  trust 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell 
Mr  Stuart,  that  I  do  not  quote  this 
passage  as  receiving  from  him  coun- 
tenance or  support  in  any  way.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  he  is  as  incapa- 
ble as  any  man  alive  of  viewing  it 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  un- 
qualified detestation ;  but  let  us  hear 
no  more  of  these  sticklers  for  the 
'  usages  of  civilized  warfare.' " 

Mr  Stuart  talks  very  big  about  the 
destruction  of  the  two-mile-long 
bridge  across  the  Potomac — which, 
nevertheless,  he  says,  "  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell." It  seems  it  was  upon  that 


us,  for  we  broke  his  establishment  part  of  the  river  above  the  city,  but 

up,  and  scatter'd  his  types  and  sheets  the  operations  of  the  British  were 

to  the  winds.      Gales' occupation's  confined  to  the  city,  and  that  part  of 

gone."  But  not  without  being  immor-  the    river    below  it—argal,  it  was 

talized  in  the  indignant  lamentations  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war  to  de- 
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etroy  it !  The  Major — as  a  military 
man — can  eee  nothing  wrong  in  the 
destruction  of  a  bridge  of  such  an  un- 
conscionable length — but  Mr  Stuart 
affirms, "  it  would  puzzle  him  toshew 
in  what  way  the  wanton  destruction 
of  one  of  the  greatest  bridges  in  the 
world,  u-hich  teas  not  in  the  way  of 
the  British  army  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, was  justified  by  the  Americans 
themselves  having  rendered  impass- 
able two  bridges,  by  which  they 
thought  the  approach  of  the  British 
might  be  facilitated."  We  hope  the 
•  Major  will  not  think  of  puzzling  him- 
self by  any  such  attempt.  He  has 
done  quite  enough  in  the  way  of 
puzzling  Mr  Stuart  Perhaps  the 
British  were  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  example — and  were  unable 
to  look  on  the  Americans  "  render- 
ing two  bridges  impassable" — which 
they  assuredly  were  entitled  to  do — 
without  trying  their  hand  at  a  third 
— and  a  very  tempting  one  too — 
"  the  greatest  bridge  in  the  world." 
It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  all  the 
three  bridges  are  now  as  flourishing 
as  ever — and  at  this  moment  admi- 
ring themselves  in  their  watery  mir- 
rors. 

One  word  more  to  Mr  Stuart — and 
we  have  done.  "  I  admitted,"  says 
he,  "  in  the  narrative,  that  the  com- 
manders had  directed  private  pro- 
perty to  be  respected,  but  stated  that 
the  soldiery  could  not  be  restrain- 
ed." At  the  bottom  of  the  19th 
page  of  his  "Refutation  of  the 
Aspersions,"  &c.,  does  he  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  this  to  the  gallant  Ma- 
jor, who,  long  before,  had  proved 
that  such  charge  against  the  soldiery 
was  false  ?  But  what  new  argument 
does  he  bring  forward  in  page  twen- 
ty? "This  has  happened  on  many 
occasions,  such  as  the  retreat  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  and  of  the  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Spain,  in 
Nov.  1812,  when  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  commanding  officers  of  bat- 
talions in  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, containing  these  memorable  ex- 
pressions— '  It  must  be  obvious,  how- 
ever, to  every  officer,  that  from  the 
moment  the  troops  commenced  their 
retreat  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Burgos  on  the  one  band,  and  from 
Madrid  on  the  other,  the  officers  lost 
all  command  over  their  men.  Irre- 
gularities and  outrages  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  committed  with  im- 
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punity,  and  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained which  ought  never  to  have 
occurred.' " 

Major  Pringle  does  not  deign  to 
allude  to  this  worse  than  ungener- 
ous— this  base  argument  against  his 
brothers  in  arms.  Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat  was  indeed  disastrous — 
through  mountain-roads — and  no 
roads — in  the  winter-snows,  with 
Soult  pressing  upon  him  with  an 
army  more  numerous  far— and  hate- 
ful eve»  has  it  been  to  a  British 
army  to  shew  their  backs  to  their 
foes — to  Frenchmen.  But  when  they 
offered  battle  at  Lugos,  they  shewed 
what  they  were — and  so  did  they  at 
Corunna. 

The  retreat  from  Burgos,  too,  was 
such  as  to  subject  the  army  to  the 
anger  of  Wellington.  The  Great 
Lord  then  reproved  the  heroic  host 
that  had  conquered  at  Salamanca; 
and  they  felt  the  reproof  of  him 
under  whom  in  every  field  they  had 
been  invincible  and  victorious;  but 
who  is  he  that  now  recalls — and  for 
what  purpose  —  those  "  memorable 
words  f"  One  "  who  the  division 
of  a  battle  knows  no  more  than  a 
spinster" — and  to  fasten  ignominy 
on  an  army  that  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies owned  were  as  humane  as  they 
were  brave — .whose  discipline,  in- 
deed, nothing  had  happened  to  relax 
or  disturb — and  whose  moderation 
in  victory  was  declared  by  the  very 
people  they  had  overcome,  and  in 
the  heart  of  a  captured  city,  to  be 
"  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  war- 
fare 1 " 

Mr  Stuart  having  thus  "proved  by 
details,  given  on  unquestionable  au- 
thority, that  he  is  guiltless  of  the 
slightest  error  in  point  of  fact,"  and 
convicted  Major  Pi  ingle  of  all  kinds 
of  ignorance  and  inaccuracy,  gives 
his  unfortunate  antagonist  the  coup- 
de-grace  with  a  fatal  clause  from  a 
speech  of  the  American  President. 
"  However  deeply  to  be  regretted  on 
our  part  is  the  transient  success" 
(alluding  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
British  against  Washington,  and  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Alexandria) 
"  which  interrupted  for  a  moment 
only  the  ordinary  public  business  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  no  com- 
pensation can  accrue  for  the  loss  of 
character  with  the  world  by  thi» 
violation  of  private  property,  and  this 
destruction  of  public  edifices,  pro- 
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tected  as  monuments  of  the  arts  by 
the  laws  of  civilized  warfare."  As 
he  inflicts  this  merciless  and  mur- 
derous blow,  Mr  Stuart  exclaims — 
"  Here  is  an  authority  of  far  more 
value  than  the  quotations  from  Ame- 
rican newspapers,  to  which  Major 
Pringle  has  resorted — the  speech  of 
the  President,  delivered  within  a 
month,  in  the  very  city  where  the 
destruction  of  private  property  took 
place."  The  blow  rebounds  off  the 
breast  of  the  gallant  Major,  and  hits 
his  would  be  executioner  in  the  face. 
Many  are  the  gross  mistatements  and 
misrepresentations  to  be  found  in 
the  speeches  of  AmericanPresidents, 
as  all  the  world  knows;  but  it  so 
happens,  that  here  there  is  not  a 
single  syllable  touching  the  point  in 
debate.  Nobody  denies  that  at 
Washington  some  property  was  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  British  com- 
manders, which  an  American  Presi- 
dent or  &  Scottish  Writer  to  the 
Signet  might,  without  saying  any 
thing  much  amiss,  call  private;  but 
•Mr  Stuart  elsewhere  says,  "  It  is 
material  that  Major  Pringle  should 
recollect  that  I  did  not  in  my  nar- 
rative describe  the  violation  of  pri- 
vate property  at  Washington  as  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  war."  We 
know  not  what  his  friend  the  Ame- 
rican President  would  say  to  that; 
but  we  do  know  that  in  his  speech 
he  was  stigmatizing  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  the  commanders  of 
the  British  army  who  acted  under 
the  orders  of  the  British  Government 
' — not  the  soldiery ;  and  that  if  the 
soldiery  had  acted  like  marauders, 
and  could  "  not  be  restrained"  from 
plunder,  he  would  have  accused 
them  of  their  shameful  crimes — and 
not  left  that  duty  to  be  performed 
by  Mr  Stuart.  That  the  President 
says  not  one  word  in  vituperation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery,  in  a 
speech  "  delivered  within  a  month, 
in  the  very  city  where  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  property  took  place," 
is  indeed  proof  positive  and  irre- 
fragable that  their  conduct  was  with- 
out reproach.  We  see  no  reason — 
so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone — why 
Major  Pringle — as  Mr  Stuart  haugh- 
tily says—"  should  feel  that  his  time 
might  have  been  better  employed 
than  in  attempting  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  a  book,  no  part  of  the 
details  in  which  was  written  without 
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ample  consideration,  and  the  most 
minute,  scrupulous,  and  pains- taking 
examination  of  documents."  Mr 
Stuart  is  here  very  panegyrical  and 
eulogistic  on  Stuart's  Three  Years 
in  America;  but  he  must  not  be 
surprised  though  that  "  work"  be 
not  thus  buttered  by  less  patriotic 
reviewers. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  Mr  Stu- 
art's account  of  the  attack  on  the  lines 
before  New  Orleans.  Major  Pringle 
has  pointed  out  what  he  thinks  some 
considerable  errors  in  that  account, 
but  Mr  Stuart,  in  his  Refutation, 
"  proceeds  to  shew  that  all  his 
statements  are  substantially  true." 
The  points  disputed  are,  first — the 
relative  force  of  the  British  and  of 
the  Americans  ;  second— the.  length 
of  the  American  lines;  third — whe- 
ther or  not  the  British  reached  the 
ditch. 

Mr  Stuart  says  in  his  "  Three 
Years," — "  The  British  were  under- 
stood to  have  had  between  10,000 
and  12,000  men  in  this  engagement, 
and  the  Americans  between  8000  and 
4000."  Major  Pringle  says  that  "the 
reverse  is  much  nearer  the  truth;" 
and  having  an  official  return  of  every 
regiment  of  the  British  army  em- 
ployed on  that  expedition,  he  gives 
the  list  of  British  Infantry  employed 
in  the  attack  on  the  lines  of  New  Or- 
leans on  the  morning  of  the  8th  Janu- 
ary, 1815:— 4th  foot,  479;  7th  do. 
750;  21st  do.  800;  43d  do.  820; 
44th  do.  427  ;  85th  do.  298;  93d  do. 
775;  95th  do.  276— making  in  all 
4893  rank  and  file  British — to  which 
add  200  seamen  and  400  marines — 
total,  5493.  The  first  perusal  of 
such  very  distinct  testimony  by  a 
field-officer  who  was  present  upon 
the  occasion  "  startled  me,"  quoth 
Mr  Stuart,  "  and  led  me  to  think 
I  must  have  relied  on  defective  infor- 
mation" Yet  he  somewhat  incon- 
sistently says,  in  almost  the  next  sen- 
tence, that  the  whole  information 
communicated  by  him  "  is  by  no 
means  conveyed  in  positive  terms." 
But  from  whom  had  he  his  informa- 
tion on  which  he  relied,  while  he 
by  no  means  conveyed  it  in  positive 
terms  ?  From  American,  French,  and 
Dutch  authorities.  The  Americans 
generally  stated  the  British  at  12,000 
— Marbois,  one  of  the  French  Mini- 
sters of  State,  "  and  one  of  the  fairest 
and  most  liberal  writers  of  the  age," 
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at  14,000,(mo8t  liberal  indeed,)— the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  at  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  /'//  the  field — and 
Levasseur  at  12,000  —  who  were 
"  perceired,"  he  says,  by  General 
Jackson,  at  break  of  day,  advancing 
on  him  in  three  columns.  From  all 
these  contradictory  assertions — and 
they  are  all  of  them  mere  assertions 
— Mr  Stuart  had  formed  a  sort  of 
medium  estimate,  which  he  set  down, 
not  in  positive  terms,  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand;  so  that  no  wonder 
the  Major's  official  return  "  startled 
him,"  and  "  for  the  first  time  led  him 
to  think  he  must  have  relied  on  de- 
fective information."  The  truth  is, 
that  he  had  relied  on  what  was  no 
information  at  all — but  a  number  of 
guesses — some  of  which — especially 
that  by  Monsieur  Marbois,  ''one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  liberal  writers 
of  the  age,"  ( 14,000  !) ,  are  so  outra- 
geously extravagant  as  to  lose  the 
name  of  falsehood. 

Mr  Stuart,  on  recovering  from  the 
alarm  produced  by  so  novel  an  ap- 
pearance as  that  of  an  official  return, 
betook  himself  to  the  London  Ga- 
zette of  the  10th  of  March,  1814, 
where  he  found  Sir  John  Lambert's 
despatch,  containing  an  account  of 
the  battle.  But  before  bringing  it  to 
murder  the  Major,  he  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  inform  or  remind  him  that 
"  nothing  is  better  known  to  a  mi- 
litary man,  than  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  a  regiment,  or  of  an  army,  com- 
prehend merely  the  men  armed  with 
the  bayonet,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, the  staff  of  the  army,  military 
as  well  as  medical,  the  drum-majors, 
drummers,  filers,  &c.,  are  not  compre- 
hended under  that  description.  This 
is  a  serious  objection  to  Major  Prin- 
gle's  detailed  and  conclusive  informa- 
tion, &c."  It  seems  to  us  rather  a  ludi- 
crous than  aserious  objection — and  so 
thinks  the  gallant  Major,  who  has  no- 
thing to  say  to  it,  except  that  it  is  all 
very  true,  "  and  tliatit  certainly  would 
be  new  to  him  to  include  medical 
men  with  their  lancets,  or  musi- 
cians with  their  clarionets,  in  the 
list  of  fighting  men."  Mr  Stuart  then 
has  recourse  to  Sir  John  Lambert's 
Despatch,  and,  in  the  most  prosing 
style  possible,  ineffectually  attempts 
to  prove  from  it  that  Major  Pringle 
has  made  many  unfair  omissions 
in  his  statement  of  the  British  force. 
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From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
tedious  enumeration,  he  shews  that 
he  either  does  not  know,  or  pretends 
not  to  know,  that  Major  Pringle  had 
given  an  official  return  "  of  the  liri- 
tish  infantry  employed  in  the  attack 
on  the  Lines  at  New  Orleans."  He 
accuses  the  Major  of  "  a  gross  omis- 
sion" in  not  mtiulion'iDgtwo  squadrons 
of  the  Fourteenth  Light  Dragoons  I 
"  Of  what  use  would  dragoons" — 
asks  the  good-natured  Major — "have 
been  in  an  attack  on  lines  situated 
in  very  wet  ground,  with  a  parapet 
of  great  height,  and  a  deep  ditch  into 
the  bargain?"  At  all  events,  dra- 
goons are  not  infantry.  And  why  did 
nut  the  Major  mention  the  artillery? 
Because  "  of  what  use  would  they 
have  been  in  an  action  where  the 
troops  were  to  inarch  as  fast  as  con- 
sisted with  good  order,  to  the  attack 
of  lines  where  they  were  to  come 
immediately  in  close  contact  with 
their  enemy."  Mr  Stuart  gives  a  droll 
reason  why  the  royal  artillery  and 
engineers  should  have  been  included 
among  the  "  infantry  employed  in  the 
attack  on  the  lines  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January  "— 
that  they  were  employed  the  night 
before  and  the  night  after !  The 
sappers  and  miners  too,  Mr  Stuart 
says,  should  not  have  been  omitted 
— but  were  they  employed  in  the  at- 
tack ?  The  5th  West  Indian  regi- 
ment too — the  Niggers — ought  to 
have  been  included,  ''in  point  of 
numbers  the  strongest  that  landed 
on  the  shores  of  Louisiana."  But 
they  were  with  Thornton  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  so  was  the 
85th  regiment,  consisting  of  298  rank 
and  file,  which  Major  Pringle  had 
erroneously  included  in  his  account 
of  the  "  British  Infantry  employed 
in  the  attack" — so  that  his  account 
stands  right  after  all  Mr  Stuart's  re- 
condite studies  of  that  rare  docu- 
ment, Sir  John  Lambert's  Despatch 
— except  that  one  of  the  finest  regi- 
ments in  the  service — the  Eighty- 
Fifth— must  be  deducted  from  it. 
That  regiment  and  other  British  un- 
der the  gallant  Thornton,  stormed 
the  American  batteries  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river — but  not  till  after 
the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  lines. 
Major  Pringle  gives  a  list  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  all 
the  regiments— and  the  5th  West 
Indian  regiment,  "  the  strongest,  ac- 
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cording  to  Mr  Stuart,  that  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Louisiana,"  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  situation  of  compara- 
tive security  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river — for  while  the  21st,  to  which 
Major  Pringle  belonged,  lost  in  the 
attack  3  officers,  2  sergeants,  and  65 
rank  and  file  killed — 4  officers,  6 
sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  144  rank 
and  file  wounded — and  9  officers,  8 
sergeants,  2  drummers,  217  rank  and 
file  missing,  (taken  prisoners  ivithin 
the  enemy's  lines) — the  Blacks  bad— 
one  sergeant  wounded.  Our  own  firm 
belief  is,  that  the  whole  effective  force 
of  the  British  army  under  Pakenham 
did  not  exceed,  if  it  reached,  8000 
men — and  of  these  that  not  more,  if 
so  many  as  4000,  moved  on  in  three 
columns  to  the  attack  of  the  lines, 
although  Levasseur  assures  us  that 
General  Jackson  perceived  12,000 
advancing  against  him ! 

And  what  may  have  been  the  num- 
bers of  the  Americans  ?  Mr  Stuart 
had  taken  an  average — he  says — 
between  the  two  European  authori- 
ties of  Marbois  and  Levasseur — sta- 
ting them  at  between  three  and 
four  thousand.  Marbois,  we  have 
seen,  spoke  of  the  defeat  of  "  four- 
teen thousand  by  four ; "  and  it  is 
neither  unfair  nor  illiberal  towards 
"  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  liberal 
writers  of  the  age  "  to  think  it  not 
very  unlikely  that  he  may  have  un- 
derrated the  number  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  much  as  he  has  exaggerated 
that  of  the  British.  Levasseur  tells 
us  that  General  Jackson,  with  3200 
men  "perceived  the  English  army, 
12,000  strong,  advancing  in  three  co- 
lumns ; "  and  Mr  Stuart  took  an  ave- 
rage between  these  trust- worthy 
authorities.  He  has  now,  however, 
seen  the  American  official  account, 
which  to  him  is  gospel,  and  it  gives, 
including  marines,  "4698,  a  great 
part  of  whom,  however,  were  without 
arms."  Major  Pringle  frankly  says, 
"  that  he  cannot  prove,  by  any  well- 
authenticated  account,  the  precise 
amount  of  the  American  force  within 
the  Hoes  of  New  Orleans.  Mr  Ducros 
and  other  American  prisoners  had 
spoken  of  there  being  13,000  or 
14,000  men  within  the  city  ;  but 
that  might  have  been  "  with  a  view  to 
intimidate,  by  exaggerating  the  force 
we  had  to  encounter."  On  the  22d 
December,  General  Jackson  had 
attacked  the  British  army  during  the 
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night  with  "  5000  men."  So  said  Sir 
John  Keane  in  his  Despatch — a  man 
not  given  to  exaggeration — "  from 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  the 
enemy's  force  amounted  to  5000 
men."  But  Mr  Stuart  says  that  Sir 
John  Keane  was  mistaken — "  it  was 
afterwards  well  known,  that  at  the 
period  in  question,  General  Jackson 
had  no  such  force  as  Sir  John  Keane, 
from  the  information  he  had  got, 
presumed  him  to  possess."  Marbois 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  agree 
with  the  Americans  that  he  had  but 
two  thousand  men — that  is  to  say, 
the  Americans  told  them  so,  and  they 
believed  it. 

Major  Pringle  is  of  opinion  that  the 
number  of  the  Americans  in  the  lines 
must  have  been  far  beyond  3000  or 
4000  ;  and  "  has  always  understood 
from  officers  present  in  the  action, 
and  who  had  gone  through  the  Pen- 
insular War,  that  from  the  extent  of 
the  lines,  and  the  tremendous  fire 
kept  up,  the  Americans  must  have 
had  within  them  between  8000  and 
10,000  men." 

The  Major  suggested  that  the 
amount  of  the  American  force  might 
be  pretty  fairly  estimated  by  suppos- 
ing the  men  to  stand  four  deep,  (Mr 
Stuart  says,  in  many  places,  they 
stood  six,}  and  each  tile  at  one  yard 
distance  from  the  other  (good  elbow 
room,  as  every  soldier  will  allow), 
then  as  the  lines  were  "  a  mile  in 
length,"  this  mode  of  computation 
would  give  upwards  of  7000.  That 
the  Americans  had  many  more  is, 
however,  his  firm  belief,'  as  Gene- 
ral Jackson  was  much  too  skilful  an 
officer  to  throw  uplines  a  mile  long, 
unless  he  had  masses  of  men  to  fill 
them— and  "  such  a  torrent  of  fire 
as  poured  on  the  British  troops  that 
day  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
line  was  perhaps  never  witnessed, 
not  even  at  St  Sebastian." 

Mr  Stuart  says,  "  that  Major 
Pringle  may  rest  assured  that  hid 
fanciful  calculation,  when  weighed 
against  the  statements  in  the  official 
despatches  of  three  British  command- 
ers, will  meet  with  no  credit  in  this 
country."  The  calculation  seems  to 
us  any  thing  but  fanciful — not  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment,  as  a  flight 
of  imagination,  with  Mr  Stuart's  pro- 
posal to  include  two  squadrons  of  the 
14th  Light  Dragoons  among  "  the 
Infantry,"  employed  in  the  attack  of 
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lines  "situated  in  very  wet  ground, 
with  a  parapet  of  great  height,  and  a 
deep  ditch  into  the  bargain."  But 
what  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  the 
"  fanciful  calculation  "  is  against  the 
statements  in  the  official  despatches 
of  three  British  commanders  ?  Sir 
John  Lambert,  Quarter- Master  Ge- 
neral Forrest,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  speak  of  the  lines  as  being 
about  "one  thousand  yards" — so  they 
thought — speaking  immediately  af- 
ter the  battle  —  and  from  no  actual 
admeasurement.  But  Major  Pringle 
speaks  on  what  Mr  Stuart  surely 
ought  to  admit  to  be  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible authority,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  known  to  the  three  British 
commanders,  "  a  very  beautiful  plan 
of  the  operations,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines  before  New  Orleans,  exe- 
cuted by  Major  Lacarriere  Latour, 
principal  engineer  of  the  Military 
District,  U.  S.  army,"  which  lines,  to 
use  the  Major's  own  words,  "  were  a 
mile  in  lent/(/it  and  filled  with  men"  To 
this  Mr  Stuart  sensibly  and  courte- 
ously replies,  "  Latour's  calculation 
of  the  length  of  his  line  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  a  statement  of  Le- 
vasseur,  though  (/'his  explanation  be 
correct,  it  will  not  redound  to  the 
candour  of  Major  Pringle,  who  ha- 
ving accompanied  the  army,  could 
nut  fail  to  know  the  real  state  of  the 
case."  An  insinuation  of  want  of 
candour  made  on  a  perhaps  and  an 
/'/'.'  But  what  says  Levasseur  ? 

"  The  position  chosen  by  the  Ame- 
rican General  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  to  arrest  the  advance  of 
so  formidable  an  enemy,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  judicious.  He  threw  up 
intrenchmunts  about  five  miles  be- 
low the  city,  along  an  old  canal,  the 
left  of  which  was  lost  in  the  depths 
of  a  marshy  wood,  while  the  right 
rested  on  the  river.  The  total  length 
of  this  line  was  about  eight  hundred 
toises,  but  as  three  hundred  toises 
of  the  left  were  unassailable,  the 
enemy  was  confined  in  his  attack  to 
a  part  of  about  five  hundred  toises, 
and  obliged  to  advance  in  full  view, 
over  a  perfectly  level  plain." 

Mr  Stuart,  then,  prefers  the  ac- 
count of  Levasseur  to  that  of  the  en- 
gineer himself,  who  constructed  the 
lines!  because  it  cuts  off  300,  or 
rather  375  toises — 750  yards. 

This  is  not  a  "  fanciful  calcula- 
tion"—  it  is  merely  philosophical 
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and  patriotic.  But  the  Major  is  not 
to  be  put  down  by  this  champion. 
He  knows  much  more  than  Levas- 
seur about  "  the  depths  of  this 
swampy  wood."  It  was  part  of  the 
American  Lines.  And  the  despatch 
of  Quarter-  Master  General  Forrest, 
which  Mr  Stuart  calls  in  "  to  con- 
firm in  a  great  measure  Levasseur^ 
explanation,"  confirms  Major  Prin- 
gle's;  for  he  states,  that  "  the  wood 
on  the  left  was,  in  general,  distant 
from  the  river  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  yards."  Now,  suppo- 
sing the  wood  two  hundred-and- fifty 
yards  broad,  you  have  Hues  in 
length  one  mile,  and  "  all  full  of 
men."  And  here  we  must  quote 
from  Major  Pringle's  own  letter,  for 
it  gives  us  some  important  and  inte- 
resting information,  altogether  new 
to  the  public. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  shall  proceed  to  shew 
that  the  swamp  or  wooded  niav-'n  to- 
wards the  left  of  the  American  lines, 
and  in  front  of  them,  was  not  impass- 
able. Lieut.-Col.  llrniiir,  of  the  21st 
regiment,  having  himself  reconnoitred 
the  wood,  made  a  report  to  General 
Gibbs,  offering  to  conduct  a  body  of 
troops  through  it.  General  Gibbs  no 
sooner  heard  Colonel  Rennie's  report 
than  he  accompanied  him  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  forces,  Sir  E.  Pakeuham. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  a  demonstration  of  the 
whole  army  was  ordered,  and  Colonel 
Kennie,  in  command  of  his  own  light 
company  of  the  21st  regiment,  was  or- 
dered to  penetrate  into  the  wood,  as  far 
as  he  could,  and  gain  the  enemy's  lett. 
He  executed  his  orders  in  the  "most  ad- 
mirable manner,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
whole  of  bis  men  through,  and  debouched 
from  the  wood  upon  the  American  Ml. 
According  to  the  orders  he  had  received, 
he  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  until  he  was  de- 
sired to  retire.  Sir  Edward  Pa  ken - 
ham,  not  thinking  himself  authorized  to 
attack  such  strong  lines  with  his  very 
small  force,  withdrew  his  troops,  deter- 
mined to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  7t)i  .Mid 
43d  regiments,  which  reached  us  on  the 
6th  of  January.  On  the  8th  of  January, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  of  the  4th 
regiment,  was  put  in  command  of  a  body 
of  troops,  I  believe  about  400,  to  make 
bis  way  through  the  wood  and  gain  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  in  fact,  to  pursue  the 
route,  as  nearly  as  possible,  which  Colo- 
nel Kennie  had  done  on  the  28th.  Co- 
lonel Jones  succeeded,  as  Colonel  Rennie 
had  done,  in  conducting  his  force  through 
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the  swamp,  debouched  at  the  same  spot, 
but  found  the  line  of  defence  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  what  it  had  been 
on  the  28th.  The  enemy  having  now 
found,  that  what  they  had  considered  (pre- 
vious to  the  demonstration)  an  impassable 
morass,  was  no  hinderance  to  our  troops, 
had  between  the  28th  of  December  and 
the  8th  of  January  so  fortified  this  the 
left  of  their  line  as  to  make  it  perhaps 
the  most  formidable  of  their  whole  posi- 
tion. Colonel  Jones  fell,  mortally  wound- 
eil,  gallantly  leading  on  his  men,  composed 
of  detachments  of  the  4th  or  King's  Own, 
21st  regiment,  and  95th  rifles;  but  no 
effiirt  of  his  troops  could  surmount  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  them  of  a  high  pa- 
rapet, deep  ditch,  and  skilful  riflemen  to 
defend  them.  I  here  subjoin  the  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  within 
'these  few  days  from  Lieutenant- Colonel 
the  honourable  James  Sinclair,  at  that 
time  an  officer  in  the  2Ist  regiment,  and 
who  accompanied  Colonel  Renriie  with 
the  light  company  of  the  21st  regiment 
during  the  demonstration  on  the  28th  of 
December,  and  also  was  attached  to  the 
400  men  under  Colonel  Jones  of  the  4th 
on  the  8th  of  January  : — 

'"Edinburgh,  January  27,  1834. 

"'  My  DEAR  PRINGLE, 
"  '  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember our  ever  to  be  lamented  friend 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ilennie,  in  whose 
company  I  was,  received  orders  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  with  his 
own  company,  and  endeavour  to  make 
his  way  through  the  wood  arid  turn  the 
enemy's  left;  accordingly,  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  we  proceeded,  and  entered 
the  wood,  and  made  our  way  with  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  and  swampy  ground.  We  kept 
still  moving  forward  cautiously  until  we 
heard  two  shots,  and  saw  two  of  our  ad- 
vance fall,  on  which  we  dashed  on,  and 
found  ourselves  among  some  huts,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy.  We  conti- 
nued to  exchange  for  some  time  a  pretty 
hot  fire.  Colonel  Rennie  perceiving  that 
the  firing  of  our  guns  on  his  left  had 
ceased  (the  signal  for  him  to  retire), 
commenced  his  retreat  slowly,  bringing 
our  wounded  with  us.  We  got  back 
nearly  the  same  way  as  we  advanced, 
and  returned  with  the  main  body  to  the 
camp.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
Junuaryv  I  was  ordered  with  the  light 
company  of  the  2lst  to  join  a  brigade  of 
between  400  or  500  men — the  whole  un- 
der command  of  Lieut.- Col.  Jones.  We 
were  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  place  we  had  got  to 
before.  After  pushing  through  the 
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wood,  with  great  difficulty,  we  approach- 
ed that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  we  for- 
merly found  unprotected.  A  tremendous 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  was  opened 
on  us,  which  killed  and  wounded  a  great 
many  men,  and  we  found,  with  all  our 
efforts,  that  on  this  part  of  the  line  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  impression.  Jones 
was  wounded  towards  the  enemy's  ex- 
treme left,  when  cheering  on  his  men. 
We  remained  under  fire  a  considerable 
time,  and  made  several  vain  attempts  to 
get  over,  when  a  staff-officer  came  up  and 
ordered  us  to  retire  into  the  wood.  From 
the  moment  we  came  out  of  the  wood,  in 
our  advance,  the  whole  of  the  American 
line  from  right  to  left  seemed  one  sheet  of 
fire,  and  it  never  ceased  for  an  instant ; 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  men  appeared  to 
be  in  crowds.  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  American  lines  in  front  of  New 
Orleans  were  towards  a  mile  in  length. 
"  '  Yours,  with  much  regard, 
"  (Signed)  '  JAS.  SINCLAIR, 
Major,  H.  P.'  " 

This  is  decisive.  Colonel  Jones 
attacked,  and  found  full  of  men,  that 
part  of  the  line  which,  previous  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, was  considered  by  Levas- 
.  seur  and  the  Americans  as  unassail- 
able—  but  which  after  that  —  we 
must  think — unfortunate  demonstra- 
tion— had  been  made  as  strong  as 
any  other  part  of  the  mile  long  line. 
Will  Mr  Stuart  persist  in  affirm- 
ing, "  having  thus  completely  esta- 
blished the  general  accuracy  of  my 
own  statement,  as  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  the"  armies,  and  demon- 
strated that  Major  Pringle's  account 
is  unworthy  of  the.  slightest  attention, 
it  now  rests  with  me  to  maintain  that 
there  is  no  material  error  in  any  part 
of  my  details  of  the  battle  itself1?" 

Mr  Stuart  will,  we  verily  believe, 
maintain  any  thing  he  has  once  utter- 
ed;  for  he  seems  to  think  that  his 
intellectual  and  moral  character 
would  be  lost  by  the  confession  of  a 
single  mistake.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  search  the  whole  animal  creation 
for  his  parallel  in  sheer,  downright, 
upright,  and  undislodgeable  obsti- 
nacy— set  alongside  of  him,  the  "ani- 
mal that  chews  the  thistle"  might 
seem  a  very  emblem  of  tractability  of 
temper — the  most  open  to  persua- 
sion of  all  creatures  that  pad  the 
hoof  on  the  high-ways  or  bye- 
ways  of  this  argumentative  world. 
In  his  account  of  that  fatal  attack, 


to  follow  him,  which  they  did  with 
cheer*.  They  advanced  to  the  ditch  ; 
some  of  the  men  were  already  in  it  ;  the 
present  Lieutenant- General  Sir  John 
Keane,  with  that  gallantry  for  which  he 
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after  having  mentioned  the  death  of     ing  officer  of  the  regiment  ordered  a  bugle 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  while  leading     to  sound  the  advance,  called  to  the  men 

•  ,*-*  .  f    11 t_  I !_•_•_          *1 JtJ         !*t_ 

on  his  men — and  the  havoc  made 
among  them  by  that  dreadful  torrent 
of  fire — he  thus  concludes, "  General 
Gibbs  and  General  Keane,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  attempted  to  , 
rally  the  troops,  who  pressed  forward  s  conspicuous  arrived  and  ,n  the  act  of 

leading  on  and   cheering  the   men,  was 

m  a  new  column,  but  the  precision  founded,  and  carried  off  the  field  ; 

and  exactness  with  which  the  Ame-  >t  £  Mme  instHntj  a  gtaff  officer  ramp 
ricans  fired,  was  overpowering  and  and  ordered  the  officer  commanding 
murderous.  The  British  never  the  21gt  iment  ^  ^i,^  the  remnant 
readied  the  ditch.  General  Keane 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  General 
Gibbs  dangerously.  General  Lam- 
bert, who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, made  a  last  attempt  to  force 
the  line;  but  it  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  English  retreated  to  their 
intrenchments,  and  reimbarked." 
Now  hear  Major  Pringle — 

"  I  think  I  can  easily  disprove  this 
assertion,    and   by   American   authority 


of  his  corps,  and  retreat  to  a  wood  in  the 
rear.  General  Jackson  in  his  despatch 
says,  '  Yet  the  columns  of  tbe  enemy 
continued  to  advance  with  a  firmness 
which  reflects  upon  them  the  highest 
credit.  Twice  the  column  which  ap- 
proached my  left  was  repulsed,  and  twice 
they  formed  again  and  renewed  tbe  at- 
sault.'  (Assault  of  what?  why,  of  the 
ditch  and  parapet.)  '  And  now,  sir,  from 
my  heart  I  thank  Mr  Stuart  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tardy  but 


too.      In  consequence  of  an  unfortunate    jus(  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  my 


mistake,    the   fascines    and    ladders   had 
never  reached  the  head  of  our  column. 
Major- General    Gibbs,    leading    on    the 
attack  at  the  head  of  the  21st  regiment, 
finding  that  the  fascines  were  not  forth- 
coming, ordered  the  two  leading  compa- 
nies of  the  2 1st  regiment  to  move  forward 
in    double    quick     time     under     Major 
Whitaker,  the  senior  Major  of  the  regi- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  ditch.      Almost  immediately 
on  giving  this  order,  General  Gibbs  was 
mortally  wounded  ;  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant, the  enemy  commencing  a  destruc- 
tive   fire,    our    column    was    absolutely 
mowed  down.      The  smoke  was  so  great 
that  we  could  not  see  our  two  companies 
which   had  been   sent   in  advance :    but 
those    brave    men    under    their   gallant 
leader  pressed  on,  got  into  the  ditch,  made 
steps  with  their  bayonets  in  the  parapet, 
and  succeeded  in  yetting  into  tlie  American 
lines,  where,  from  want  of  support,  they 
were  made  prisoners.      There  are  many 
of  the  officers  still  alive  who  can  vouch 
for    this    fact.       Major    Whitaker    waa 
killed   in  climbing  up  the  parapet.      At 
the  first  burst  of  the  fire  from  the  Ame- 
rican  lines,    Colonel,   now   Sir  William 
Pateraon,  of  the  21st,  was  badly  wound- 
ed ;  Major  Alexander  James  Ross  was  also 
severely   wounded,    from    the    effects  of 
which   he  never  recovered,  and  died  in 
Edinburgh  some  years  after. 

"  The  command  of  the  21st  regiment 
devolved  on  the  junior  field-officer.  From 
the  effects  of  tbe  tremendous  fire,  the 
advancing  column  was  for  a  moment 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  command- 


earliest  and  most  esteemed  friends  —  to 
one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  that  ever  drew 
a  sword  —  I  mean  the  late  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rennie  of  the  21st  Scots 
fusileers,  nephew  of  the  late  Sir  David 
Baird.  This  officer  bad  been  wounded 
severely  in  the  knee  at  the  attack  on 
Washington,  still  more  severely  on  land- 
ing at  the  attack  on  Baltimore.  Neither 
of  these  wounds  were  as  yet  healed,  but 
nothing  could  prevent  Rennie  from  per- 
forming his  duty.  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham had  given  Colonel  Rennie  a  separate 
command,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on 
the  American  right  flank,  and,  as  I  am 
unwilling  to  make  the  public  trust  to  the 
partial  testimony  of  a  friend,  I  shall 
forego  the  privilege,  and  recount  the  gal- 
lantry of  Colonel  Renuie  in  the  words  of 
his  enemy  ;  and  I  shall  quote  them  from 
General  Jackson's  biographer,  (Mr 
Eaton  :)  —  '  Colonel  Rennie,  of  the  fu- 
sileers, was  ordered  to  storm  a  redoubt 
on  tbe  American  right.  Rennie  execu- 
ted his  orders  with  great  bravery,  and 
urging  forward,  arrived  at  the  ditch  ;  and 
reaching  the  works  and  pasting  the  ditch, 
Rennie,  sword  in  hand,  leaped  on  the 
wall,  and  calling  to  bis  troops,  bade  them 
follow  him.  He  had  scarcely  spoken, 
when  he  fell  by  the  fatal  aim  of  one  of 
our  riflemen.  Pressed  by  the  impetuo- 
sity of  superior  numbers,  who  were 
mounting  the  walls,  and  entering  at  the 
embrasures,  our  troops  had  retired  to  tbe 
line  in  rear  of  the  redoubt.  To  advance, 
or  maintain  the  point  gained,  was  equally 
impracticable  for  the  enemy.  The  situa- 
tion of  these  brave  fellows  may  be  easily 
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conceived.     They  were  nearly  all  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.'  " 

And  how  does  Mr  Stuart  get  over 
this  simple — manly — and  heroic  nar- 
rative ?  Is  it  "  unworthy  of  the 
slightest  attention?"  Will  he  still 
"  maintain  that  there  is  no  material 
error  in  any  part  of  my  details  of 
the  battle  itself?"  Yes — he  will. 
He  will  stand  to  his  position — even 
like  unto  an  image  of  the  animal 
aforesaid  cut  in  stone,  and  placed 
upon  a  pedestal.  For  in  his  Refuta- 
tion of  Major  Pringle's  previous 
Aspersions,  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
says, "  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  who 
reads  my  narrative  with  attention,  that 
it  is  only  by  a  forced  construction,  that 
it  can  be  held  to  maintain  that  the  Bri- 
tish, at  no  part  of  the  action,  reached 
the  ditch  !  " 

This  out-herods  Herod  —  out- 
balaams  Balaam — out-brays  the  "  a- 
nimal  that  chews  the  thistle" — ab- 
solutely out-james-stuarts  James 
Stuart.  "  The  second  paragraph, 
detailing  Sir  Edward  Pakenham's 
attack,  contains  no  such  expression" 
— quoth  he ;  "  it  is  in  the  third,  which 
relates  to  the  continuation  of  the 
attack  by  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane, 
that  the  assertion  is  contained  that 
the  British  did  not  reach  the  ditch  ! " 
Nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  now 
that  "  his  impression  on  reading  the 
account  in  Sir  John  Lambert's  des- 
patch certainly  was,  that  during  the 
first  part  of  the  attack,  alluded  to  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  my  narrative,  THE 
BRITISH  REACHED  THE  DITCH,  and  for 
a  short  period  had  a  footing  in  the 
enemy1  &  line"  And  why  was  that  his 
impression  ?  Because  Sir  John  Lam- 
bert says,  "  1  had  the  mortification  to 
observe  the  whole  falling  back  upon 
me  in  the  greatest  confusion  I "  And 
why,  since  it  "  certainly  was  his 
impression,"  did  he  not  also  give  us 
its  expression  ?  But  after  all  these 
miserable  subterfuges,  he  adds,  that 
he  now  knows,  "  from  Major  Prin- 
gle's letter,  as  well  as  from  informa- 
tion on  which  he  can  depend  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  that  part  of  the  British 
army  did  reach  the  ditch  during  the 
attack  made  by  Generals  Gibbs  and 
Sir  John  Keane,  and  that  part  of  the 
21st  regiment,  which  got  within  the 
lines,  shewed  all  the  gallantry  and 
resolution  for  which  Major  Pringle 
gives  them  credit;  but  it  mattered  not 
at  all  to  the  result,  whether  this  partial 
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success  took  place  during  the  first 
part  of  the  attack,  when  Sir  E.  Pa- 
kenham  headed  the  troops  in  person, 
or  during  the  short  period  which 
afterwards  occurred  before  General 
Gibbs  was  killed,  and  Sir  John 
Keane  was  wounded."  We  cannot 
but  admire  the  spirit  in  which  this 
admission  is  made — that  the  British 
did  reach  the  ditch.  Why  was  it 
accompanied  with  an  ungracious 
and  foolish  but?  "  But  it  mat~ 
tered  not  at  all  to  the  result"  Alas!  it 
did  not !  We  all  know  too  well  it  did 
not;  and  not  another  "man  alive," 
(to  use  an  expression  of  his  own,)  but 
Mr  Stuart,  would,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, have  uttered  such  senseless 
words.  They  shew  such  extreme 
irritation  as  a  creature  not  very 
unlike  a  bee,  only  yellower,  and  no 
maker  of  honey,  shews  when  running 
up  and  down  a  pane  of  glass  in  a 
window,  deprived,  not  without  some 
suspicion  in  his  own  mind  that  it  is 
so,  of  his  sting. 

But  it  is  unlucky  for  Mr  Stuart,  that 
while  he  thinks  himself  always  in  the 
right,  it  is  visible  to  every  body  else 
that  he  is  always  in  the  wrong — espe- 
cially in  every  thing  regarding  mili- 
tary affairs.  "  The  information  on 
which  he  could  depend  from  an- 
other quarter,"  is  entirely  erroneous; 
and  at  this  hour,  while  he  "  prates 
of  its  whereabouts,"  he  is  as  ignorant 
as  before,  after  all,  of  the  time  when 
the  British  really  did  reach  and  get 
into  the  ditch — and  out  of  it  into  the 
Americanlines  !  Major  Pringle  shews 
this  in  two  sentences.  "  Any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  ac- 
tion before  New  Orleans,  is  aware 
that  our  most  gallant  Commander- 
in-chief  lost  his  life  at  an  early  period 
of  the  action,  and  before  it  was  al- 
most possible  that  the  men  could 
have  reached  the  ditch ;  and  it  was 
when  he  was  in  front  of  the  men,  cheer- 
ing them  on,  that  he  lost  his  valuable 
life"  This  shews  how  absurd  Mr 
Stuart's  "  impression  "  was  that  the 
men  had  then  entered  the  ditch,  and 
got  even  into  the  lines — an  impres- 
sion which,  however,  his  good  or 
evil  genius  told  him  not  to  express. 
In  Latour's  map  the  spot  is  marked 
where  Pakenham  fell;  and  it  is  at 
least  150  yards  from  the  ditch,  and 
he  fell  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Major  Pringle  adds—"  Subsequent 
to  his  death,  owing  to  the  example  of 
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General   Gibbs,    the  column  which 

fir   hn:tl<-dt   and  irfitrr  he  fi  II,    were 

brought  up  to  the  ditch,  and  the  two 
leading  companies  of  the  2 1st  regi- 
ment, under  Major  Whitaker,  got  into 
the  ditch,  and  were  taken  prisoners 
insiil,-  the  lines.  The  individual  who 
now  addresses  you,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  21st  regiment,  was  close 
to  the  ditch — some  of  his  men  were 
in  it,  when  General  Sir  John  Keane 
came  up  encouraging  the  men,  but 
almost  instantly  fell,  severely  wound- 
ed. At  this  moment  a  staff  officer  ar- 
rived, and  ordered  the  officer  com- 
manding the  21st  regiment  to  retire 
with  his  men.  I  have  thus  shewn 
that  the  author  of  Three  Years  in 
North  America  has  been  misinformed 
even  with  respect  to  the  period  of  the 
action  at  which  the  British  DID  reach 
the  ditch:' 

Mr  Stuart,  in  arguing  that  he  did 
not  say  that  the  British  "  never 
reached  the  ditch"  at  any  time  of  the 
action — and  in  declaring  that  he 
now  knows  they  did  reach  it — ob- 
serves that  he  could  not  have  intend- 
ed to  say  "they  never  reached  it," 
because  in  that  part  of  General  Jack- 
son's account  of  the  action,  which 
he  has  quoted,  the  General  speaks  of 
**  a  feu- rash  men  icho  forced  themselves 
into  the  unfinished  redoubt  on  the 
river."  These  few  rash  men  were 
mail/  brave  men  led  on  by  Rernie ; 
but  though  it  may  pass  in  General 
Jackson  to  call  them  a  few  rash  men, 
such  words  cannot  be  tolerated  from 
the  lips  of  a  British  subject  Mr 
Stuart,  from  sheer  obstinacy,  here 
falls  into  an  additional  contradiction. 
He  lias  told  us  that  his  impression 
I*/  wt  that  the  British  had  got 
into  the  ditch  and  were  within  the 
lines,  before  Pakenham  was  killed 
— a  most  absurd  impression ;  and 
now  he  tells  us  that  he  could  not  but 
know  that  the  British  got  into  the 
ditch,  for  that  General  Jackson  said 
that  they  got  into  an  unfinished  re- 
doubt on  the  American  right — per- 
haps half  a  mile  from  where  Paken- 
ham fell !  And  yet  after  all  this,  he, 
certainly  with  all  these  impressions 
and  all  that  knowledge,  had  not  only 
never  said  that  the  British  reached 
the  ditch — but  said  "  the  British 
never  reached  the  ditch."  Now,  five 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken — all 
within  the  lines— and  who  so  dull  as 
dare  to  call  them  rash  ?  Was  Coch- 


rane  rash,  or  Charley  Napier  rash, 
in  boarding  frigate  from  sloop,  or 
line  of  battle-ship  from  frigate  ? 
Three  British  columns  rushed  to 
storm  the  American  lines — a  torrent 
of  fire  struck  them  down— but  two 
whole  companies  of  the  fearless 
Twenty-First,  and  many  other  men, 
effected  the  purpose  for  which  the 
whole  heroic  host  had  moved  for- 
wards— and  that  "they  were  a  few 
rash  men"  is  the  highest  compliment 
Mr  Stuart  has  paid  them,  on  the  au- 
thority of  General  Jackson !  He 
vauntingly  bids  the  public  compare 
his  style  of  writing  about  the  attack 
with  Major  Pringle's,  "and  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  one  is  the  simp/*-  tri~ 
bute  of  a  civilian  on  visiting  a  disas- 
trous battle-field,  while  the  other  is 
the  eloquence  of  an  old  campaigner 
who  had  figured  on  the  scene, — say 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  appro- 
priate and  becoming."  The  old 
campaigner  for  ever — we  cry;  gold 
thrice-tried  in  the  furnace — sun- 
bright  ;  brass  broken  into  bits,  and 
that  it  may  no  more  pass  current, 
nailed  to  the  counter. 

Mr  Stuart  is  angry  with  Major 
Pringle  for  not  having  said  a  word 
in  condemnation  of  Sir  Edward  P«i- 
keiiham,  and  for  having  been  silent 
respecting  some  matters  connected 
with  the  attack.  "  He  can  scarcely 
be  ignorant  that  the  signal  discom- 
fiture of  the  British  army,  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to,  has  been  mainly 
ascribed  to  Sir  Edward  Pakenham'i 
persisting  in  theattack,afterhe  knew 
that  the  scaling  ladders  and  fascim  a 
necessary  for  the  assault  were  want- 
ing at  the  moment  when  they  were 
required.  He  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  part  of  the  44th  regiment,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  be- 
ing ready  with  scaling  ladders  and 
fascines,  were  not  found  at  the  ap- 
pointed place.  He  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  the  great  dissatisfaction  that 
prevailed  in  the  army  after  the  en- 
gagement; nor  that  a  field-officer 
was  brought  to  trial  on  account  of 
that  mismanagement  which,  it  is  said, 
most  of  all  contributed  to  the  deplo- 
rable result.  These  occurrences,  tn 
which  I  merely  nUnrlc,  are  quite  well 
known,  and  ought  to  lead  Mnjor 
Pringle  not  to  be  quite  so  indiscrimi- 
nate in  the  praise  he  lavishes  on  the 
British  army,  nor  so  absurd  as  to  deny 
to  those  who  have  not  served  for  years 
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in  the  army  the  possibility  of  knowing 
the  true  character  of  a  British  soldier." 
If  Mr  Stuart  knew  the  true  character 
of  a  British  soldier,  he  would  know 
that  Major  Pringle  would  rather 
thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire 
than  needlessly  utter  one  word  of 
blame  of  the  character  or  conduct  of 
his  noble  commander — who  had  died 
before  his  eyes  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Far  better  acquainted  with  all  to 
which  Mr  Stuart  "  merely  alludes," 
is  Major  Pringle  than  Mr  Stuart ;  but 
remembering  that  fatal  morn,  his  ge- 
nerous spirit  felt  "  peace  to  the  soul 
of  the  hero."  Let  such  men  as  Mr 
Stuart,  in  an  angry  argument  about 
their  own  insignificant .  selves,  and 
their  paltry  mistatements,  speak  as 
they  choose  of  that  "  signal  discom- 
fiture of  the  British  army,"  and  of  its 
being  "  mainly  ascribed  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pakenham's  persisting,"  &c. ; 
and  let  military  men,  when  they  write 
the  history  of  the  war,  deliver  their 
opinion — it  will  be  done  in  a  right 
spirit — on  the  conduct  of  the  high- 
souled  leader  in  that  disastrous  con- 
flict. If  he  erred — yet  willthey  do  him 
justice.  But  Major  Pringle  knew  too 
well,  and  felt  too  deeply  what  is  due  to 
the  British  army,  and  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  Ge- 
nerals, to  pass  any  judgment  on  the 
dead,  in  such  a  quarrel.  Nor  could 
it  but  have  given  him  pain  "merely  to 
allude"  to  the  misconduct — of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  have  been — of  the 
field-officer  who  was  brought  to  trial. 
That  field-officer's  courage  was  not 
doubted — it  had  been  proved,  and 
even  honoured ;  but  a  miserable  mis- 
take he  did  make — "  and  rueful  has 
the  expiation  been."  The  broken- 
hearted man  has  long  been  in  his 
grave ;  and  a  brother  officer  has  not 
disturbed  his  ashes.  Yet  here  Mr 
Stuart  shews  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
what  he  unfeelingly,  because  unne- 
cessarily, writes  about  that  unfortu- 
nate officer.  "  Was  not  found  at  the 
appointed  place"  shews  this ;  for  the 
44th  were  a  mile  and  a  half  in  ad- 
vance of  the  redoubt  where  lay  the 
ladders  and  fascines ;  and  that  offi- 
cer's mistake  consisted  in  not  having 
brought  them  with  him  from  the 
redoubt  to  the  spot  where  he  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  was  ready,  like 
the  rest,  to  advance  with  his  men  to 
the  attack,  at  the  ascent  of  the  signal 
rocket.  Like,  but  worse  ignorance,  is 
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shewn  in  speaking  "  of  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham's  persisting  in  the  attack, 
after  he  knew  that  the  scaling  ladders 
and  fascines  necessary  for  the  assault 
were  wanting  at  the  moment  when  they 
n-ere required"  The  attack  had  not 
begun ;  the  fascines  and  scaling  lad- 
ders were  not  "  wanting  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  required,"  for 
they  were  known  not  to  be  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  army,  when  it 
advanced  to  the  storm.  Sir  Edward 
might  be  right  or  wrong  in  order- 
ing the  attack  without  them ;  but 
Mr  Stuart  does  not  state  the  case 
correctly;  and  experience  proved, 
that  even  with  the  fascines  and  the 
ladders,  the  event  would  probably 
have  been  the  same — before  that  ex- 
terminating torrent  of  fire. 

"  Having  now,"  quoth  the  very 
self-complacent  author  of  the  "  Re- 
futation of  the  Aspersions  on  Stuart's 
Three  Years  in  America,"  "  disposed 
of  the  specific  charges  advanced 
against  me  in  Major  Pringle's  letters, 
relative  to  the  affairs  at  Washington 
and  New  Orleans,  it  remains  for  me 
to  refute  those  which  apply  general- 
ly to  the  tone  and  character  of  my 
work  on  America.  And  here  I  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  the 
extreme  astonishment,  and  the  indig- 
nant feelings  with  which  I  have  read 
part  of  his  last  communication, 
which  at  once  requires  the  most 
explicit  contradiction."  What  is 
this  part  ?  The  following  few 
words :  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  THERE 
is  NO  PAGE  allotted  to  praise  of  the 
British  seaman  or  British  soldier  in 
the  work — CENSURE  ALONE  FINDS  AM- 
PLE ROOM."  Sometimes  a  man  does 
well  to  be  angry,  but  not  so  Mr 
Stuart.  No  "man  alive."  will  sym- 
pathize with  his  "  indignant  feel- 
ings" and  "  extreme  astonishment." 
The  charge  is  truej  and  his  answer 
to  it — to  borrow  again  his  own 
words,  impotently  applied  to  Majoi 
Pringle — we  give,  "  to  hold  it  forth 
as  an  example  to  what  a  laughable 
length  the  esprit  de  corps  will  carry 
a  man."  Mr  Stuart  tells  us  to  turn 
to  page  so  and  so,  and  we  will  find 
it  thus  written — "  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  British  bravery  was 
never  put  to  a  severer  test,  nor  ever 
was  more  conspicuous,  (than  at 
New  Orleans.)  The  generals,  offi- 
cers, and  men,  marched  steadily  to 
the  mouths  of  their  guns"  That  is 
2E 
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well  enough,  though  spiritless;  but 
"  breathes  there  oa  earth  a  man  with 
soul  so  dead,"  that  on  such  an  occa- 
bion  he  could  have  avoided  saying  BO? 
Had  he  concluded  his  account  without 
saying  so,  he  would  not  have  been  a 
man  at  all.  He  then  mentions  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  he  has  spoken 
of  the  British  army  "  without  cen- 
sure," and  several  instances  in  which 
he  has  absolutely  spoken  of  them, 
or  of  individual  officers,  with  praise. 
We  hope  the  army  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  proper  gratitude.  But  he 
cannot  shew,  what  Major  Pringle  is 
sorry  for  the  want  of,  "  a  payc  allot- 
ted to  their  praise ;"  and  the  Major 
was  correct  to  the  letter  in  saying  that 
"  censure  alum  FINDS  AMPLE  ROOM." 
The  praise  is  bit-by-bit  praise — and 
confined  to  small  single  sentences,  in 
which  it  runs  great  risk  of  catching 
cold.  Some  instances  he  quotes 
are  very  ludicrous.  As  for  example 
— he  prides  himself  on  having  said 
"  t/ic  canal  agent  spoke  in  terms  of 
great  respect  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock  as 
the  best  commander  the  British  had 
ever  sent  to  Canada — equally  regret- 
ted on  both  sides  of  the  St  Laurence." 
His  sins  of  omission  are  perhaps 
greater  and  more  numerous  than  his 
sins  of  commission — and  to  us  more 
offensive.  He  defends  himself  on 
the  ground  of  not  wishing  to  go  many 
miles  out  of  his  way ;  and  by  some 
the  plea  may  be  admitted,  but  not  by 
ardent  admirers,  like  us,  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.  Had  he  felt  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  towards  them,  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  speak  of  them  on 
many  occasions  where  he  is  silent — 
nor  would  he  have  had  far  to  seek 
for  exploits  of  theirs  in  America 
worthy  of  all  his  eloquence.  Is  it 
praise  or  censure — it  is  certainly  not 
truth — to  say  that  the  American  cam- 
paigns "have  done  what  the  Czar 
Peter  predicted  Charles  the  Twelfth 
would  do  for  the  Russians — I  know 
that  the  Swedes  will  beat  us  for  a 
long  time,  but  at  last  they  irill  teach  us 
to  beat  them  ?  "  Have  the  British,  in- 
deed, taught  the  Americans  to  beat 
them?  But  allowing  Mr  Stuart  to 
pride  himself  as  he  pleases  on  his 
enthusiastic  laudations  of  the  Bri- 
tish army — will  he  just  take  the  trou- 
ble, at  a  leisure  hour,  to  explain  what 
he  meant  by  writing  the  two  follow- 
ing sentences  ?  "  The  inhabitants  of 
Baltimore  have  not  yet  forgot  our 
incursion  under  General  Ross  in  the 
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late  war.  All  the  inhabitants  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  were  called  to  fight  at  a  day's  no- 
tice, and  were  anl>/  a  nini/lt  day  in  t/ie 
Jit  l>lt  when  a  successful  action  on  t/teir 
part  tl< priced  the  city  of  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  sent  back 
many  of  them  wounded.  A  monument 
commemorating  the  engagement,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  sufferers,  has  been  erected  in  one 
of  the  conspicuous  streets  close  to 
the  entrance  of  the  great  hotel."  This 
is  the  monument  which  a  Baltimore 
lady  asked  Mr  Hamilton  if  he  had 
seen,  and  then  apologized  to  him  for 
having  alluded  to  an  edifice  which 
could  not  be  thought  of  by  him, 
much  less  looked  at,  without  pain- 
ful emotions  being  awakened  in  his 
breast,  by  the  remembrance  of  what 
Mr  Stuart  would  call  "  a  signal  dis- 
comfiture of  the  British  army."  In  the 
action,  which  Mr  Stuart  calls  "  a 
successful  action,  on  their  parts," 
the  Americans,  strongly  posted, 
were  most  expeditiously  driven  from 
their  position,  and  put  to  the  rout — 
General  Ross  having  been  killed  by 
a  rifle  on  the  advance.  Mr  Stuart 
cannot  have  heard  of  this  action  but 
from  some  lying  Americans — and  no 
doubt,  for  the  first  time,  his  eyes  will 
fall  on  the  following  passage  from 
Colonel  Brook's  despatch.  "  In  this 
order,  the  signal  being  given,  the 
whole  of  the  troops  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  charge.  In  less  than  fifteen 
minutes,  the  enemy's  force,  being 
utterly  broken  and  dispersed,  fled 
in  all  directions  over  the  country, 
leaving  on  the  field  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. The  enemy  lost  in  this  short 
but  brilliant  affair,  from  oOU  to  GOO 
men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  while, 
at  the  most  moderate  computation, 
he  is  at  least  one  thousand  Itm-s  dc 
combat.  The  oth  regiment  of  mili- 
tia in  particular  are  represented  as 
nearly  annihilated."  Admiral  Coch- 
rane  in  his  despatch  calls  it  "  a  most 
decisive  victory  over  the  flower  of 
the  enemy's  troops."  Next  morning 
the  British  army  advanced  to  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  Baltimore,  it 
having  been  arranged  that  the  fleet 
was  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  on 
the  town ;  but  the  Admiral  found 
the  "  entrance  by  sea,  within  which 
the  town  is  retired  nearly  three 
miles,  was  entirely  obscured  by  a 
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barrier  of  vessels  sunk  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  defended  inside  by 
gun-boats,  flanked  on  the  right  by  a 
strong  and  regular  fortification,  and 
on  the  left  by  a  battery  of  several 
heavy  guns."  The  array,  therefore, 
was  reimbarked. 

Were  we  to  take  the  trouble  of 
retravelling  through  Mr  Stuart's  dull 
dull  narratives  of  military  affairs 
during  the  great  war  for  American 
Independence,  we  could,  we  believe, 
collect  plenty  of  proofs  of  his  unfair- 
ness towards  the  British  army,  and 
his  readiness  to  look  at  every  thing 
of  a  questionable  kind  in  the  worst 
possible  light.  An  instance  or  two 
of  this  may  suffice.  "  The  British 
troops,  when  they  arrived  at  Lexing- 
ton, about  ten  miles  on  their  way, 
fired  on  some  American  militia  onpa- 
rade,  and  killed  eight  of  them"  Now 
it  never  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained whether  the  British  troops  or 
the  American  militia  fired  first.  In 
the  London  Gazette,  it  was  positive- 
ly stated  that  the  militia  did  so;  and 
John  Home  was  convicted  of  a  sedi- 
tious libel,  amerced,  and  immured, 
for  having  published  that  our  Ame- 
rican brethren  had  been  murdered. 
Mr  Stuart's  words  imply,  or  rather 
assert,  that  the  British  "  fired  first;" 
and  yet  in  his  "  Refutation"  he  says, 
in  reference  to  the  chapter  in  which 
they  occur,  "  there  is  not  an  expres- 
sion in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  troops 
in  any  part  of  the  chapter."  Perhaps 
he  will  say  the  same  of  what  follows. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  Kingston  were 
amongst  the  first  opposers  of  the 
British  dominion  in  North  America, 
and  the  village  (Esopus)  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  general,  Vaughan, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  meet  General 
Burgoyne,  at  the  time  he  heard  of  the 
disastrous  situation  of  Burgoyne's 
army.  He  very  wantonly  burnt  this 
village  to  the  ground"  We  dare  say 
Vaughan  burnt  the  village  to  the 
ground ;  but  that  he  did  so  very  tvan- 
tonly,  we  do  not  believe,  merely  on 
the  assertion  of  Mr  Stuart.  He  adds, 
"  We  searched  in  vain  for  an  inscrip- 
tion which,  we  were  told,  was  upon 
the  end  of  the  village  church,  record- 
ing the  particulars  of  this  very  unjus- 
tifiable act"  Can  you  imagine  any 
thing  more  ludicrous  than  "  the  great 
American  traveller"  staring  with  all 
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b  is  eyes  on  the  end  of  a  village  church, 
"  searching  in  vain  for  an  inscription 
recording  the  particulars  of  this  very 
unjustifiable  act,"  committed  by  his 
countrymen  somehalf-a-century  ago! 
Except  it  be  indeed  the  same  great 
American  traveller  sitting  at  a  table 
in  the  act  of  recording  that  vain 
search  —  alas  !  like  many  other 
searches — after  a  nonentity — a  plea- 
sing, no  doubt,  but  a  delusive  dream. 
Compare  his  accounts  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Colonel  Hayne  and  of  Major 
Andre,  and  you  will  see  how  his 
leanings  all  lie  away  from  his  own 
country.  He  tries  all  he  can,  and 
in  the  silliest  way,  to  palliate  Hayne's 
conduct,  which  was  as  bad  as  could 
be,  and  deserved  death,  and  paints 
what  he  no  doubt  thinks  a  pathetic 
picture  of  the  traitorous  rebel's 
death — in  order  to  heighten  indigna- 
tion against  "  Lord  Rawdon's  cruel- 
ty," which  he  says  is  "  a  theme  of 
conversation  even  at  the  present 
day."  Of  Andre"  he  speaks  with 
much  less  feeling;  and  concludes 
with  quoting  some  doggerel  verses 
said  to  have  been  written  by  him,  at 
a  time  when  he  could  laugh  at  the 
thought  of  such  an  event,  about  the 
probability  of  the  poet  being  hanged. 
Mr  Stuart,  we  venture  to  say,  would 
not  have  made  such  quotation,  had. 
Hayne  been  the  luckless  versifier. 
As  to  Lord  Rawdon's  "  ordering 
Hayne  to  be  executed  without  «ven 
the  formality  of  a  trial,"  all  we  need 
say  is  this — that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond having,  in  the  speech  with 
which  he  introduced  his  motion  for 
an  enquiry  into  that  affair,  said 
something  which  Lord  Rawdon 
thought  cast  a  reflection  on  his  ho- 
nour, his  Lordship  demanded  that 
his  Grace  should  make  an  ample 
apology  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  This  the  Duke  for  a  while 
declined  to  do ;  but  on  receiving  his 
Lordship's  ultimatum  from  Lord 
Ligonier,  he  rose  to  declare,  in  hear- 
ing of  the  Peers,  the  following  ex- 
cuse,— "  I  find  that  my  motion  for 
the  enquiry  into  the  execution  of 
Isaac  Hayne,  has  been  considered  as 
provoking  a  suspicion  against  Lord 
Rawdon's  justice  and  humanity.  I 
solemnly  protest  that  I  did  not  con- 
ceive that  it  could  throw  the  most 
distant  insinuation  upon  his  Lord- 
ship's  conduct  ;  nor  did  I  ever  mean 
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to  My  any  tiling  that  could  havo 
that  tendency.  Since  I  learn  that 
the  matter  is  thought  liable  to 
bear  a  false  construction,  I  declare 
that  I  am  sorry  to  hare  Introduced 
it  upon  authority  to  which,  at  tiie 
time  of  making  my  motion,  I  said  I 
could  affix  no  degree  of  credit."  In 
his  "  Refutation,"  we  perceive  that 
Mr  Stuart  says,  "Jam  bound  to  men- 
tion that  the  facts  relative  to  Colonel 
Hayne's  execution,  as  stated  in  my 
book,  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
journals  of  the  period  alluded  to; 
and  were  the  subject  of  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  when  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  '  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  inhuman  execu- 
tion of  Colonel  Hayne,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  had  been  forwarded 
by  Mr  John  Bowman.' "  Now  we 
say  that  Mr  Stuart  was  also  bound  to 
mention  (which  he,  however,  did  not 
do)  that  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  an  immense  majority ;  and  most 
especially  was  he  bound  to  mention 
(which  however  he  did  not  do)  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  ample  and  pub- 
lic apology  to  Lord  Rawdon,  in 
which  he  lets  the  world  know  that 
he  never  doubted  that  Mr  John  Bow- 
man was  a  liar. 

Leaving  this  enthusiastic  eulogist 
of  the  British  army  to  enjoy  his  tri- 
umph over  Major  Pringle,  we  wish 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  his  re- 
spect for  the  British  navy.  He 
speaks  of  Sir  George  Cockburn's 
"  piratical  expeditions  on  the  Chesa- 
peake." He  severely  rates  Major 
Pringle  for  not  quoting  a  sentence 
from  Gales,  in  which  that  gentle- 
manly Yankee  says,  "  Cockburn 
was  quite  a  mountebank  in  the 
city,  exhibiting  in  the  streets  a 
gross  levity  of  manner,  diiplayinti 
sundry  article*  of  tri/linfj  rtilnt-,  of 
ic/iic/t  he  had  robbed  the  President's 
hou.fr,  6,-c."  Mr  Stuart  is  very  lachry- 
mose and  libellous  on  Captain  Gor- 
don of  the  Sea-horse,  senior  naval 
officer  of  the  British  fleet  off  Alexan- 
dria, who,  he  says,  "  commenced  an 
indiscriminate  work  of  plunder ;" 
and  he  repeats,  that  upon  this  occa- 
sion, "  it  is  undeniable  we  plundered 
upon  a  great  sctde"  With  much 
candour  and  caution,  he  says, "  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  attest  the  truth 
of  the  fact"  (how  the  deuce  could 
he  ?)  "  that  the  Americans  had  got  an 
authoritative  assurance  that  private 


property  was  to  be  respected,  though 
it  is  asserted  in  all  the  American 
accounts  of  what  passed  at  the  period 
of  the  capture  of  Washington — but 
this  I  know"  and  then  he  talks  of 
"from  15,000  to  18,000  barrels  of 
flour,  800  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  150 
bales  of  cotton,  with  a  quantity  of 
sugar  and  other  commodities," — of 
all  of  which  the  Captain  of  the  Sea- 
horse made  plunder.  Whatever  Sir 
James  Gordon  did,  he  did  well  and 
according  to  orders ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  mention  his  name 
without  saying  that  the  navy  does 
not  possess  another  officer  more  ho- 
noured and  beloved  than  he — and 
that  every  tar's  face  brightens  as  he 
hears  the  tread  of  his  timber-toe  on 
deck — for  a  blasted  French  cannon- 
ball  carried  off  a  leg  hardly  equalled 
in  vigour  by  any  leg  in  the  ser- 
vice, except  by  that  one  still  re- 
maining in  his  own  possession. 
Mr  Stuart  says,  **  no  other  injury 
than  plunder  was  committed  on  the 
inhabitants  by  the  Sea-horse.  On 
the  Chesapeake,  however,  into  which 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac  flow,  the 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  British,  it 
is  melancholy  to  reflect,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  mere  plundering  of  the 
inhabitants.  Attacks  for  a  long  period 
were  made  by  the  squadron,  under 
Sir  George  Cockburn,  on  defenceless 
towns  along  the  coast  (he  names 
them),  and  the  inhabitants  were  sub- 
jected not  only  to  the  loss  of  their 
property,  but  to  treatment  and  priva- 
tions of  the  most  horrible  description ! " 
"  The  American  details  of  the  ex- 
ceeeec  committed  by  the  troops,  are 
uvll  hnoirn  to  hate  been  of  the  most 
heart-rending  description,  ownty  In  it* 
having  been  impossible  for  the  officers 
to  restrain  the  troops"  JEcce  iterum 
Crispimts  t  Lo  again  the  cobbler  ! 
"  The  despatch  of  Major  Crutchfield, 
the  officer  commanding  at  Hampton, 
is  published  verbatim  in  the  London 
Courier  of  the  14th  August,  1S1 3,  and 
contains  thefollowingshockingdeUil 
— •  Tli  c  unfortunate  females  at  Hamp- 
ton, who  could  not  leave  the  town, 
u-ere  suffered  to  be  abused  in  the  most 
shameful  manner,  not  only  by  them 
(the  troops),  but  the  venal  savage 
blacks,  who  vere  encouraged  in  their 
excesses.'  "  And  again,  "  the  people 
at  Baltimore,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, give  sad  accounts  of  the  ex- 
cesses committed  during  the  last  war 
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in  this  quarter,  especially  by  our 
naval  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Cockburn,  who  landed 
on  vario'us  parts  of  the  adjoining 
coasts, and  actedin  the  most  barbarous 
manner  towards  the  unarmed  and  fe- 
malepart  of  the  population."  We  hope 
the  present  editor  of  the  London 
Courier  will  not  debase  its  pages 
by  any  such  calumnies.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  decide  whether  Mr 
Stuart's  admiration  of  the  British 
army,  or  of  the  British  navy,  is  the 
higher ;  here  he  speaks  of  the  con- 
duct of  both — but  especially  of  our 
naval  troops ;  however,  here  and  else- 
where, as  well  as  at  Washington,  "  it 
was  found  impossible  to  restrain 
them  from  plunder,"  or  even  from 
rape  and  murder.  We  do  not  observe 
these  exploits  of  our  blue  and  our 
red  jackets  mentioned  in  the  long 
list  of  passages  which  Mr  Stuart  re- 
fers to  in  his  Refutation,  as  contain- 
ing such  unqualified  panegyric  by 
him  on  the  British  army  as  should 
make  Major  Pringle  blush.  We  have, 
indeed,  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
picture  painted  by  this  great  artist 
of  the  United  Service. 

Conscious  of  having  ever  done 
ample  justice  to  the  character  of  the 
British  navy  and  the  British  army, 
of  having  written  at  all  times  with 
enthusiasm  of  their  gallantry  and 
devotion  to  their  country's  service, 
and  of  having  "  merely  alluded,"  in 
the  tenderest  and  most  delicate  way, 
to  a  few  other  matters  on  which  a 
hero-hating  hack  would  have  malig- 
nantly dwelt  calling  "  unfortunate 
truths"  certain  Yankee  allegations, 
which  all  the  civilized  world  knew 
instinctively  to  be  libels  and  lies — 
Mr  Stuart  must  feel  himself  entitled 
to  look  down  upon  Major  Pringle, 
as  from  a  superior  sphere.  The 
hauteur  of  the  "great  American  tra- 
veller "  is  equal  to  that  of  "  the 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset,"  or  any 
Bubbley-jock  —  wild  or  tame  —  in 
wood  or  wuddy — that  ever  gobbled 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
With  swollen  ruddy  chops,  head 
crowned  with  a  diadem  royally 
bending  back  towards  an  erected 
and  expanded  tail  that  rustles  in 
frequent  shudder,  with  magisterial 
feet  pompously  prancing  in  parade, 
with  all  their  ten  toes  looking  to 
be  at  least  twenty,  ever  and  anon 
right  or  left  wing  dropt  down  to  the 


dirt,  as  if  it  would  sweep  the  path 
on  which  is  sidelong  progressing 
— himself  a  procession — the  King  of 
all  the  Turkeys — so  have  you  seen, 
while  all  other  fowl,  half  in  fun  and 
half  in  fear,  have  stood  aloof  from  the 
usurper,  the  Pseudo-peacock  cele- 
brating the  ceremony  of  his  own 
coronation- day. 

"  Major  Pringle,"  says  he,  in  his 
first  letter,  "  declares  that  his  object 
for  engaging  in  this  correspondence 
'  was  to  put  the  character  of  his  fel- 
low-soldiers in  a  true  light  before 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,'  and 
in  his  last  letter  he  states  that  '  he 
had  no  motive  to  commence  this 
correspondence  but  that  of  doing 
justice  to  his  fellow-soldiers  in  every 
point  of  view.'  His  championship  of 
the  British  army  is,  therefore,  of  the 
most  extensive  description.  Whether 
his  fitness  for  the  honourable  office  he 
has  undertaken  be  equal  to  his  zeal, 
may  be  doubted  by  those  who  peruse 
the  folio  wing  facts  and  considerations 
with  a  desire  to  form  an  impartial 
conclusion."  This  is  not  true.  Major 
Pringle  does  not  undertake  a  cham- 
pionship, of  the  most  extensive  de- 
scription, of  the  British  army;  he 
undertakes  "to  do  justice  to  his  fel- 
low-soldiers, in  every  point  of  view," 
who  fought  and  bled  with  him  in 
America,  and  other  countries,  and  he 
has  performed  his  duty  in  the  closet 
as  he  did  in  the  field.  "  Major 
Pringle's  testimony  is  good  for  no- 
thing ; "  "  not  the  slightest  value 
attaches  to  Major  Pringle's  authority 
on  this  occasion  "—though  he  had 
been  selected  for  an  important  duty 
which  he  had  performed  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  General  Ross — but 
not  so  as  to  satisfy  Mr  Stuart.  Major 
Pringle,  too,  is  accused,  as  we  have 
seen,  "of  a  degree  of  unfairness, 
probably  without  an  example^  in  such  a 
controversy  as  the  present" — a  most 
ridiculousinstance  of  self- importance 
in  this  sensitive  civilian,  who  would 
insist  on  the  Major  copying  the  vulgar 
insolence  of  a  Yankee,  who  called 
"  Sir  George  Cockburn  a  mounte- 
bank." "  It  is  not,  however,  by  the 
perusal  of  garbled  and  partial  ex- 
tracts from  my  work,  or  the  documen- 
tary evidence  that  supports  it,  that  my 
statements  are  to  be  judged  of. 
Major  Pringle  has  not  only  omitted 
the  material  parts  of  my  description 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and,  as 
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I  have  shewn,  of  the  proceedings  at 
Washington,  which  ho  has  impugned, 
but  in  his  quotation  from  American 
documents, has  omitted  such  portions 
of  them  as  prove  his  own  statements 
to  be   erroneous.    This   is  not  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  I  con- 
ceive I  had   (i   right  to  expect  from 
a  British  officer,   who    *  publishes,' 
as  he  writes,  to  you,  '  simply,   as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  to  put  the  cha- 
racter of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a  true 
light  before  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen.'"   We  really  do  not  very 
well  know  what  Mr  Stuart  "  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  British  officer ;" 
but  never  was  charge   more  false 
than  this  against  Major  Pringle  of 
making  "  garbled  and    partial   ex- 
tracts," and  "  omitting  such  portions 
of  them  as  prove  his  own    state- 
ments to  be  erroneous."    What  can 
Mr  Stuart's  description  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  possibly  be  to  Ma- 
jor Pringle,  who  led  the  gallant  21st 
to  the  ditch — who  had  his  own  foot 
on  its  brink— and  stood  there  sword 
in  hand  in  the  hottest  of  that  torrent 
of  fire,  among  the  many  hundreds  of 
killed  and  wounded,  till  ordered,  on 
the  fall  of  Sir  John  Keane  by  his  side, 
to  gather  together  the  broken  brave, 
and  conduct  them  into  the  shelter  of 
the  wood  ?  He  has  shewn  that  at  this 
hour  Mr  Stuart  knows  nothing  of  the 
battle ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  quote 
and  confute  such  statements  as  de- 
nied or  withheld  duo  honour  from  his 
companions  in  arms.  These  are  "  the 
most  material  parts  of  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans ;" 
all  the  rest,  perfectly  true  and  per- 
fectly dull,  may  go  for  nothing,  like 
much   other    information   collected 
during  "  Three  Years  in  America." 
"  It  appears  from  other  parts  of  Major 
Pringle's  letter,  that  those  despatches 
were  in  his  hands  at  the  time  when  he 
was  writing  it.    He  is,  therefore,  as  I 
•hall  shew,  altogether  without  excuse 
for  publishing  the  above  as  a  correct 
return  of  the  numbers  employed  on 
the  day  of  the  engagement."     We 
have    shewn    how  groundless  this 
charge  is,  and  only  quote  it  now  as 
another  instance  of  the  gentlemanly 
style  which  the  civilian  uses  towards 
the  soldier.    Sneers  and  sarcasms 
abound ;  and  there  is  some  wit  too 
—but  weak  and  muddy  as  ditch- 
water.    Mr  Stuart,  as  a  writer,  is 
heavy  as  the  late  Daniel  Lambert, 
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who,    we   believe,    sat    fifty-seven 
stone ;  yet  he  is  severe  on  the  Major's 
style,  calling  it  an  "inflated  and  rhe- 
torical style."    We  are  not  a  very 
good  judge  of  mere  style,  and  our 
own  may  be  as  bad  or  as  good  as  the 
Major's ;  but  all  his  letters  are,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  written  with  great 
ease,  vivacity,  and  vigour.    Grossly 
traduced  as  the  character  of  his  brave 
brethren  in  arms  has  been  by  Mr 
Stuart,  and  often  as  he  has  been  all 
but  insulted  by  the  civilian,  the  sol- 
dier, conscious  of  the  goodness  of 
his  cause,  never  for  one  moment 
loses  his  temper,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say,  always  writes  like  a  perfect 
gentleman.    "  I  shall  now  advert  to 
page  42  of  the  pamphlet,  where  Mr 
Stuart  writes  these  words,  '  More- 
over, he  (Major  Pringle)  has  not 
scrupled  to  make  it  a  public  com- 
plaint, "  that  men  who  are  willing  to 
suffer  every  privation,  and  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the 
defence,  or  for  the  honour  of  their 
country,  should  have  their  good  name 
filched    from  them  by  those  who 
are  equally  unwilling  to  allow,  and 
unable  to  appreciate  their  worth." 
These  are  heavy  charges  ;  affecting 
as  they  do,  not  only  the  credit  of  the 
work,  but  the  character  of  the  wri- 
ter, in  point  of  veracity,  intelligence, 
and  good  feeling.'    Sir,  I  never  made 
such  charges  against  Mr  Stuart,  I 
never  questioned  his  '  veracity,  in- 
telligence, and  good  feeling,'  I  knew 
too  well  what  was  due  to  his  feeling*, 
and  to  my  own  character;  and  if 
Mr  Stuart  had  done  me  the  justice 
to  quote  the  latter  part  of  my  letter, 
as  it  was  written,  this  explanation 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  Let 
him  turn  to  his  own  pamphlet,  in 
which  my  letter  is  published,  and  he 
will  find  the  passage  thus  expressed, 
— '  should  have  their  good  name 
"  filched  from  them  "  by  those  who 
are   (HO   disrespect    to    Mr   Stuart) 
equally  unwilling  to  allow,  and  un- 
able to  appreciate  their  worth.'    It 
was  my  firm    conviction   that  Mr 
Stuart  had  received  his  intelligence 
from  persons  not  capable  of  giving 
him  correct  information  on  several 
points  stated  in  his  work.    To  those 
persons  alone  were  my  observations 
directed ;  and  that  no  mistake  might 
occur  on  this  point,  I  inserted  the 
words, '  no  disrespect  to  Mr  Stuart,' 
of  which  he  has  taken  no  notice." 
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Mr  Stuart  has  promulgated  a  most 
alarming  doctrine  on  the  duties  of  a 
critic.  "  It  was  his  duty,  according 
to  the  received  rules  of  criticism,  to 
have  read  my  book,  and  the  preface 
to  it,  before  he  ventured  to  become  the 
reviewer  of  any  part  of  it"  We 
again  call  that  an  alarming  doctrine. 
Major  Pringle  having  heard  that  a 
work  in  two  thick  volumes  (nearly 
eleven  hundred  pages !)  contained 
some  slanders  and  calumnies  on  the 
British  army,  and  especially  on  that 
part  of  it  with  which  he  had  served, 
and  on  that  part  of  their  conduct  in 
which  he  had  taken  an  active  share, 
boldly  turns  up  the  slanderous  and 
calumnious  passages,  and  squeezes 
out  the  poisonous  matter  with  a  mus- 
cular grasp  that  disdains  a  glove. 
Though  an  old  campaigner,  he  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life ;  but  having 
gone  through  many  hardships  and 
dangers  in  the  tented  field,  we  pro- 
test against  the  cruelty  of  ordering 
him  on  such  a  service  as  that  sought 
to  be  imposed  on  him  by  Mr  Stuart. 
The  perusal  of  the  preface  he  might 
get  through ;  but  the  eleven  hundred 
pages  have  even  a  more  formidable 
look  than  the  lines  before  New  Or- 
leans, whatever  may  have  been  the 
number  of"  toises"  to  which  they  ex- 
tended— and  we  know  several  offi- 
cers of  indisputable  valour,  who 
have  retreated  from  the  attack  on  the 
work  which  Mr  Stuart  has  thrown 
up, — more  than  one  who,  by  ladder 
and  fascines,  unluckily  not  left  be- 
hind, having  got  across  the  ditch, 
and  over  the  cotton  bags  and  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  bales  of  tobacco, 
surrendered  within  the  lines,  and 
were  liberated  on  parole. 

Mr  Stuart  tells  Major  Pringle 
"  that  the  reputation  of  the  British 
army  will  not  be  increased  either  by 
overrating  the  merits  of  the  army  as 
superhuman,  or  underrating  the  merits 
of  the  enemy  it  met"  This  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Where  has  Major  Pringle 
"  overrated  the  merits  of  the  British 
army  ?  "  Where  has  he  used  a  single 
word  of  exaggeration?  "Superhu- 
man," indeed!  Like  mere  mortal 
men,  he  has  seen  them  lying  dead  or 
dying  in  thousands.  But  in  one 
sense  the  British  army  is  superhu- 
man—numbers  against  numbers,  and 
in  fair  fields,  it  has  beaten  every  army 
ii-ith  which  it  has  fought.  Nor  has 
Major  Pringle  ever  "underrated  the 
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merits  of  the  enemy  it  met."  The 
Americans  are  as  brave  as  ourselves 
— for  their  blood  is  ours — but  for 
all  that,  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr 
Stuart  when  he  says,  "  Major  Prin- 
gle has  devoted  a  considerable  part 
— and  as  I  think  the  best  part—-oi  his 
second  letter  to  a  merited  encomium 
on  General  Jackson."  It  is  quite 
natural  for  Mr  Stuart  to  say  so ;  but 
excellent  as  that  part  of  his  letter 
is,  the  best  parts — that  is  nearly 
the  whole — of  all  his  letters  are 
those  in  which  he  bestows  "me- 
rited encomiums"  on  our  own  sol- 
diers and  our  own  officers,  and  vindi- 
cates them  against  the  aspersions  of 
one  who  has  dared  to  slander  them 
on  what  he  calls  "  authorities,"  but 
which  are,  in  fact,  foul  and  foolish 
falsehoods,  which  a  man  of  honour 
like  Mr  Stuart,  but  for  some  unhap- 
py twist  in  his  understanding,  would 
have  scorned  to  credit. 

General  Jackson  behaved  with  hu- 
manity and  generosity  to  all  his  pri- 
soners, which  did  him  as  great  honour 
as  his  conduct  in  the  defence.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  him  a  great 
man.  Unappalled  by  the  landing  of 
a  formidable  army  of  British  vete- 
rans, he  infused  fresh  courage  i  nto 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  natu- 
rally brave  j  the  danger  was  great, 
but  the  Americans  under  him  had  no 
fear,  even  of  such  a  foe ;  strong  as 
their  position  was  — "  a  mile-long 
line  full  of  men,"  it  was  found  im- 
pregnable— not  because  of  cotton- 
bags  only  and  parapets,  but  because 
of  patriots  deadly  with  steady  hands, 
keen  eyes,  and  stern  hearts  —  in- 
vincible where  they  stood  —  uner- 
ring marksmen,  whatever  were  their 
numbers — with  a  commander  en- 
dowed  with  a  genius  for  war — and 
in  all  respects  equal  to  the  glorious 
duty  he  had  taken  upon  himself  in 
his  country's  cause. 

Hitherto,  we  have  purposely 
avoided  all  allusion  to  one  part  of 
Mr  Stuart's  "  work,"  because  we 
wished  first  to  settle  the  controversy 
between  him  and  Major  Pringle; 
and  because  it  contains  the  most 
atrocious  charge  ever  brought 
against  the  character  of  a  civilized 
state.  Here  it  is — not  "garbled,"  but 
in  all  its  loathsomeness. 

"  It  has  been  said,  and  never  contra- 
dicted, so  far  as  I  could  learn  at  New 
Orleans,  that  the  British  Commander' 
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in-chief  bad  promised  the  plunder  of  the 
city  to  his  army.  This  is  a  matter  wlm-li 
even  now  concerns  the  honour  of  tho 
'  British  name,  for  the  statement  is  found- 
ed on  no  light  authority. 

"  Mr  Eaton,  holding  one  of  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  general  government  of 
the  United  States,  the  present  (1830) 
eecretary  of  war  to  the  American  go- 
vernment at  Washington,  and  the  author 
of  a  life  of  General  Jackson,  expressly 
asserts,  in  that  work,  that  '  Booty  and 
Beauty,'  was  the  watchword  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pakenham's  army  in  the  battle  of 
the  8th.  He  thus  writes :  '  Let  it  be  re- 
membered of  that  gallant  but  misguided 
general,  who  has  been  so  much  deplored 
by  the  British  nation,  that  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  his  soldiers  he  promised  the 
wealth  of  the  city  as  a  recompense  for 
their  gallantry  and  desperation,  while, 
with  brutal  licentiousness,  they  were  to 
revel  in  lawless  indulgence,  and  triumph 
uncontrolled  over  female  innocence. 
Scenes  like  these  our  nation,  dishonoured 
and  insulted,  had  already  witnessed  at 
Hampton  and  Havre  de  Grace,  (allu- 
ding to  Sir  G.  Cockburn's  expedition,) 
but  it  was  reserved  for  her  yet  to  learn, 
that  an  officer  of  high  standing,  polish- 
ed, generous,  and  brave,  should,  to  in- 
duce his  soldiers  to  acts  of  daring  valour, 
permit  them,  as  a  reward,  to  insult,  in- 
jure, and  debase  those  whom  all  man- 
kind, even  savages,  reverence  and  re- 
spect. The  history  of  Europe,  since  ci- 
vilized warfare  began,  is  challenged  to 
afford  an  instance  of  such  gross  depravi- 
ty, such  wanton  outrage  on  the  morals 
and  dignity  of  society.  English  writers 
may  deny  the  correctness  of  the  charge; 
it  certainly  interests  them  to  do  so,  but 
its  authenticity  is  too  well  established  to 
admit  a  doubt,  while  its  criminality  is 
increased,  from  being  the  act  of  a  people 
who  bold  themselves  up  to  surrounding 
nations  as  examples  of  every  thing  that  is 
correct  and  proper. 

"  This  charge  does  not  rest  upon  Air 
Eaton's  authority  alone.  It  is  mentioned 
in  all  the  American  statements  relative 
to  this  battle  down  to  the  present  day. 
Mr  Timothy  Flint,  who  has  given  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  campaign,  repeats 
it  in  his  geography  and  history  of  the 
Western  States, — and  it  also  appears  in 
the  travels  of  Bombard,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  brother-in-law  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  (now  King  of  Great  Britain,) 
published  so  late  as  1828." 

No  gentleman— no  man  in  Britain 
— unless  besotted  by  some  strange 
set  of  sentiments  beyond  the  power 
of  our  imagination  even  to  conceive 
—could  have  looked  at  these  Ameri- 
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can  lines  without  seeing  that  they  were 
ONE  LOATHSOME  LIE.  One  would  have 
thought  that  no  person  Britain-born 
would  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
brought,  even  by  the  most  pressing 
necessity,  to  make  any  use  whatever 
of  paper  so  ineffably  foul ;  and  what 
are  we  to  think  of  Mr  Stuart,  natu- 
rally a  generous  and  honourable 
man,  who  publishes  such  filth  in  his 
"  work,"  and  manifestly  bdiei-es  that 
it  may  be  flung  deservedly  in  the 
face  of  the  British  People  ? 

"Now  we,  the  undersigned,  serving  in 
that  army,  and  actually  present,  and 
through  whom  all  orders  to  the  troops 
were  promulgated,  do,  in  justice  to  tbe 
memory  of  that  distinguished  officer,  who 
commanded,  and  led  the  attack,  tbe  whole 
tenor  of  whose  life  was  marked  by  man- 
liness of  purpose,  and  integrity  of  view, 
most  unequivocally  deny  that  any  such 
promise  was  ever  held  out  to  the  army, 
or  that  the  watchword  asserted  to  have 
been  given  out,  was  ever  issued  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  such  motives  could  never  have 
actuated  the  man,  who  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  King  and  country  so 
eminently  upheld  the  character  of  a  true 
British  soldier. 

"  That  a  refutation  of  the  above  calum- 
nies not  having  before  appeared,  is  solely 
to  be  attributed  to  their  not  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  undersigned  that 
they  existed,  until   the  work  from  which 
they  are    taken   was  given  to  the  public 
in  the  present  year,  1833. 
(Signed)     JOHN  LAMBERT,  Lt.-General. 
JOHN  KB  AXE,  Lieut. -General. 
W.  THORNTON,  Maj.- General. 
EDW.  BLAiExey,  Major- Gen. 
J   ju     ALEX.  DICKSON,  Colonel. 
-10  n.  Deputy  Adjt.-Gen.  Royal 
noijiir.u:.  i  .Artillery." 

And  how  does  Mr  Stuart  behave 
on  the  appearance  of  this  "  docu- 
ment?" Is  he  covered  with  confu. 
sion  of  face — bowed  to  the  ground  by 
a  sense  of  self-humiliation — driven 
to  hide  his  head  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, till  the  storm  of  indignation, 
blowing  upon  him  from  all  quarters, 
has  subsided,  and  he  and  his  base 
calumnies  are  alike  forgotten  ?  No. 
\Ve  hear  him  priding  himself  in  the 
exposure  of  the  GREAT  BIG  AMERICAN 
SERPENT  LIE,  which  heli ad  imported 
in  a  broad  British  bottom,  and  Jet 
loose  to  defile  our  soil  with  its  fetid 
slime. 

"  Where  do  you  find  that  I  have  made 
any  charge  against  the  British  army, 
which  was  '  lately  refuted  by  Sir  John 
Lambert  and  his  brother  officers  ? '  Have 
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the  goodness,  sir  !  to  read  that  part  of  my 
narrative  which  relates  to  my  recent 
correspondence  with  Sir  John  Lambert, 
and  the  other  general  officers  who  served 
with  him  on  the  expedition  to  New  Or- 
leans :  and  you  will  at  once  perceive,  that 
it  contains  no  charge  against  the  British 
army,  and  that  my  authority  is  not  at  all 
pledged  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fact  stated 
relating  to  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  alone.  I  have 
only  mentioned,  that  I  was  told  at  New 
Orleans  that  the  British  Commander-in- 
chief  '  had  promised  the  plunder  of  the 
city  to  his  army.'  I  added,  that  '  this 
was  a  matter  which  even  yet  concerned 
the  honour  of  the  British  name' — I  did 
not  say  of  the  British  army,  because  the 
charge  related  to  the  single  individual 
who  was  implicated.  If  I  had  known 
that  the  statement  made  to  me  was  true, 
or  if  I  had  given  implicit  credit  to  it,  I 
should  not  have  conceived  myself  called 
upon  to  specify  the  authorities  which  led 
me  to  publish  this,  any  more  than  the 
other  details  respecting  the  battle.  The 
authorities  which  I  produced  are  un- 
doubtedly of  the  most  respectable  descrip- 
tion ;  two  of  them  American,  and  one  of 
them  European  ;  the  European  autho- 
rity being  that  of  the  distinguished  offi- 
cer Bernhard,  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
brother-in-law  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  who  now,  I  believe,  commands 
the  Dutch  army,  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  It  certainly  did  appear  to  me 
at  the  time,  as  it  still  does,  that  those 
authorities,  not  exclusively  American, 
coupled  with  the  information  given  to  me 
on  the  spot,  rendered  it  imperative  on 
me  to  mention  that  this  statement  was 
made  to  me  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  I 
had  not  heard  it  contradicted ;  but  I 
might,  had  I  thought  it  necessary  in  or- 
der to  screen  myself  from  the  accusation 
of  trusting  to  American  authority,  have 
confirmed  it  by  even  further  evidence, 
which  proves  its  general  belief  in  Europe 
at  the  period  when  I  was  at  New  Or- 
leans.  Count  Marbois,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients  before  the  French 
Revolution,  and  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XVIIL,  has, 
in  his  admirable  History  of  Louisiana, 
published  in  1828,  I  believe,)  expressly 
declared  (at  page  380,)  '  that  the  pil- 
lage of  New  Orleans  was  announced  to 
the  army  as  a  magnificent  recompense 
for  its  dangers  and  toils.  In  fact,  the 
crops  of  cotton  and  other  rich  productions 
of  these  vast  countries,  were  stowed  at 
this  city,  it  being  the  limit  and  entrepot 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri." 

"  The   expressions   used  by  Marbois, 
and  the  other  writers  to  whom  I  former. 
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ly  appealed,  are  unqualified.  It  appears 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  notices 
which  have  appeared  in  the  American 
newspapers  of  my  correspondence  with 
Sir  John  Lambert,  that  the  report  of  the 
plunder  of  New  Orleans  having  been 
promised  by  the  Commander-in-chief  to 
the  army,  was  implicitly  believed,  as  well 
in  Europe  as  in  America,  until  it  was 
authoritatively  contradicted  by  Sir  John 
Lambert,  in  consequence  of  the  notice 
which  appeared  in  my  book.  My  publi- 
cation, therefore,  has  been  most  useful  in 
eliciting  the  complete  refutation  of  the 
calumny,  which  otherwise  might  have 
remained  unknown  in  this  country,  until 
the  death  of  the  other  general  officers  who 
were  with  the  army  had  rendered  a  com- 
plete contradiction  impossible.  Mr  Eaton, 
who  was  lately  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  at  Washington,  seems  first  of  all  to 
have  published  it  to  the  world  ;  but  he  is 
quite  incapable  of  inventing  such  a  story, 
which  may  at  the  time  have  been  believed 
on  the  authority  of  some  deserter  or 
worthless  person  attached  to  the  army. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  not  seen 
occasion  to  retract  or  cancel  a  single  word 
that  I  have  written,"  &c. 

He  publishes  a  self-evident  lie  of 
the  most  loathsome  kind,  and  all  the 
"  authorities,"  who  have  told  it,  and 
then  says,  "  my  authority  is  not  at  all 
pledged  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fact!" 
What  does  he  mean  ?  How  could 
his  authority  be  pledged  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  fact  of  which  it  was 
impossible  he  personally  could  know 
any  thing  at  all  ?  He  was  probably 
in  the  Parliament  House,  walking 
about  arm  in  arm  with  another  of 
"  the  most  fair  and  liberal  Whigs  of 
the  age,"  the  day  Pakenham  was 
said  to  have  issued  that  nefarious 
watchword — snoring  in  his  bed  the 
morning  Pakenham  and  two  thou- 
sand other  gallant  spirits  fell— many 
of  them  to  rise  no  more.  His  autho- 
rity pledged,forsooih  !  All  he  could  do 
he  did  to  dishonour  that  gallant  man 
and  his  gallant  troops — he  collected 
all  the  evidence  that  existed,  and  gave 
it  to  the  world  without  one  word  to 
indicate  that  he  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  charge  being  the 
Lie  of  all  Lies.  "  If  I  had  known  that 
the  statement  made  to  me  ivas  true,  or 

if  I  had  GIVEN  IMPLICIT  CREDIT  to  it, 

I  should  not  have  conceived  myself 
called  upon  to  specify  the  authorities 
which  led  me  to  publish  this,  any  more 
than  the  other  details  respecting  the 
battle."  Infatuated  he  was  to  pub- 
lish it  at  all ;  but  even  he  would  not 
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have  dared  to  publish,  without  any 
tittle  of  proof,  such  an  incredible 
charge  against  such  a  man.  Had 
he  done  BO,  he  would  have  been 
set  down  as  a  madman.  We  do 
not  know  what  he  means  by  im- 
plicit ctrr/it;  it  is  plain  he  does 
not  understand  the  word  imjtlirit , 
but  that  he  <H<1  crr>Jit  it  is  certain ; 
or,  if  he  did  not,  never  before 
did  any  man  publish  to  the  world 
so  foul  a  charge  against  the  cha- 
racter of  his  country,  without  deign- 
ing to  let  that  country  know  that 
he  disbelieved  the  slander  on  the 
national  honour  and  humanity,  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  writing  it, 
and  during  all  the  months  that  three 
editions  of  his  "work"  were  giving 
it  circulation  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  did  it  never  occur  to  him,  "  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  writers 
of  the  age,"  to  write  to  any  one  of  the 
Five  British  Officers  who  served  un- 
der Pakenham,  communicating  to 
him,  or  to  them  all,  the  hideous  ca- 
lumny to  which  he  "  did  not  give  im- 
plicit credit,"  that  they  might  stifle 
or  strangle  the  ugly  and  decrepit 
monster,  or  if  guilty,  that  the  Truth 
might  go  forth,  and  the  whole  British 
People  be  thenceforth  justly  num- 
bered among  Barbarians?  No  man 
of  honour  like  Mr  Stuart,  could, 
till  his  mind  was  ruined  by  some 
unimaginable  Anti -British  mental 
habit  grown  into  an  anomalous 
disease,  have  circulated  such  a  Lie, 
without  first  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  it  was  a  Lie,  from  those  Five 
Officers — or  from  some  one  of  the 
hundred  officers  or  thousand  men 
still  surviving,  we  hope,  who  served 
under  Pakenham.  Nor  can  the  ut- 
most lenity  of  judgment  allow 
the  omission  to  be  but  the  gross- 
est imprudence  —  it  were  either 
shocking  injustice — reckless  folly — 
or  stupid  infatuation.  Whatever  it 
was  it  still  is — for  hear  him  now. 
"  My  publication  has  been  most  use- 
ful! in  eliciting  the  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  calumny,  which  otherwise 
might  hare  remained  unknown  in  thix 
country,  until  the  death  of  the  other 
general  officers  who  were  with  the 
army  had  rendered  a  complete  con- 
tradiction impossible."  Dr  Browne, 
the  ingenious  and  learned  editor  of 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  in  an  admi- 
rable article,  well  asks,  "  Would 
there  have  been  any  great  harm  if 
*ihe  calumny*  had  remained  un- 
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known  in  this  country,  especial- 
ly considering  the  tainted  source 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated ?  Or  if  the  publication  thereof 
on  insufficient  evidence  bad  not  been 
justified  on  the  plea  of  its  alleged 
'  utility*  in  eliciting  a  complete  refu- 
tation ;  a  plea,  be  it  observed,  which 
is  equally  available  for  a  description 
of  cases  which  Mr  Stuart  could  not 
have  had  in  his  contemplation,  when 
be  perused  the  words  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  which,  in  fact,  might 
with  like  force  be  urged  in  defence 
or  extenuation  of  the  most  wanton 
and  atrocious  slanders  ?" 

Unless  we  saw  it  there  with  our 
own  eyes  now  lying  before  us,  we 
could  not  credit  the  attempt  be 
makes  to  deny  that  the  charge  affects 
either  the  British  people  or  the  Bri- 
tish army  !  It  only  affects  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  !  Dr 
Browne  puts  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
notion  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  it  must 
now  surely  strike  even  Mr  Stuart. 

"  But  is  it  meant  to  be  seriously 
maintained  that  '  Sir  Edward  Pak- 
en/iam's  army'  formed  no  part  of 
'the  British  army?'— or  that  the 
former  could  have  been  disgraced 
without  affecting  the  credit  of  the 
latter  ? — or  that  if  such  a  '  watch- 
word' had  actually  been  given  out 
it  would  not  have  implied  a  convic- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  that  the  ruffians  under  his 
command  were  inaccessible  to  any 
other  motive  or  stimulus  than  that 
supplied  by  the  prospect  of  rioting 
in  all  the  excesses  of  unrestrained 
rapine  and  licentiousness  ? — or  that 
this  would  not  have  involved  the 
severest  censure,  nay  the  bitterest 
reproach  on  *  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham's  army1  as  well  as  its  General- 
in- chief? — or  that,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, the  latter  would  have  been 
'  the  single  individual  who  was  im- 
plicated?' The  issuing  of  such  a 
'  watchword  '  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  highly  cul- 
pable in  a  General- in-chief,  because 
grossly  at  variance  with  all  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare;  but  if  it 
had  actually  been  given  out,  it  must 
either  have  been  held  as  a  gross  insult 
and  outrage  to  every  officer  and  man 
in  the  army,  or  it  must  have  been 
construed  as  probatio  probata  that 
LSir  Edward  Pakenham's  army' 
were,  in  point  of  discipline,  no  bet- 
ter than  a  horde  of  wild  savages  or 
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red  Indians,  capable  only  of  being 
moved  by  an  appeal  to  the  lowest 
and  most  brutal  animal  appetites. 
And  in  either  case  would  it  not  have 
inferred  a  reproach  to  the  British 
army? — in  the  one,  that  a  Command- 
er-in-chief should  have  been  found 
capable  at  once  of  violating  the  laws 
of  civilized  warfare,  insulting  the 
character  of  his  troops,  and  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  the  very  disci- 
pline which  it  was  his  most  sacred 
duty  to  maintain  and  enforce  by 
every  means  in  his  power? — in  the 
other,  that  the  army  of  a  highly  en- 
lightened and  civilized  nation  should 
have  consisted  of  such  abandoned 
and  detestable  miscreants  as  to  be 
moved  to  do  their  duty  only  by  an 
unlimited  warrant,  in  the  event  of 
success,  to  commit  every  crime 
which  is  calculated  to  degrade  and 
to  brutalize  human  nature?" 

All  the  rest  of  his  unfortunate 
floundering  is  equally  pitiable — 
and  at  last  he  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  this  "universal  belief"  in 
America  to  "  some  deserter  or  worth- 
less person  attached  to  the  army  /  / " 
Mr  Secretary  Eaton — who  must  be  a 
poor  creature — had  the  information 
from  a  "  deserter  or  other  worthless 
person ;"  Timothy  Flint  —  who 
must  be  an  equally  poor  creature — 
had  it  from  Eaton  ;  Count  Marbois, 
author  of  an  "  admirable  History  of 
Louisiana,"  and  "one  of  the  fairest 
.  and  most  liberal  writers  of  the  age" — 
who  must  be  a  poor  creature  too — 
had  it  from  Flint ;  and  so  it  passed 
from  one  poor  creature  to  another 
— into  what  Mr  Stuart  calls  "  uni- 
versal belief;"  and  he — in  this  affair 
the  poorest  creature  of  all — with- 
out "  pledging  his  own  authority 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  fact" — with- 
out "giving  it  implicit  credit"— 
and  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
ask  any  questions  of  the  many 
honourable  British  officers  who 
could  have  settled  the  matter  at 
once — circulates  three  editions  of 
the  calumny  here — and  on  five  ho- 
nourable and  distinguished  men  de- 
claring it  to  be  all  a  lie,  draws  him- 
self proudly  up,  and  exclaims,  What 
a  useful  man  am  l!  I 

And  yet  this  very  person  reads  a 
lecture  to  the  Editor  of  The  Edin- 
burgh Evening  Courant,  on  his  rash- 
ness on  presuming  to  give  any  opinion 
on  Major  Pringle's  letters,  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  he,  Mr  Stuart, 
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might  have  to  say  in  reply  !  Why,  Mr 
Buchanan  must  have  waited  nearly 
three  months  before  venturing  to  say 
a  word.  What  laughable  arrogance ! 
Mr  Buchanan  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able talents  and  information — and  an 
honour  to  the  Press — and  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  thus  dictated  to, 
and  rated,  like  an  inferior,  by  a 
man  so  far  beneath  him  in  intellect 
— and  certainly  not  above  him  in 
rank  and  station.  He  has  borne  the 
reproof  with  singular  good  temper 
—but,  to  be  sure,  anger  is  not  con- 
tempt. He  had  written  not  a  word 
against  Mr  Stuart,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  he  is  in  all  respects  friendly; 
he  had  merely  expressed,  with  mild- 
ness, his  belief  that  Major  Pringle 
had  rectified  some  errors  in  the 
"  Three  Years  in  North  America." 
Yet  his  High  Mightiness,  the  "  Great 
American  Traveller,"  in  the  final 
sentence  of  his  "  Refutation,"  or  ra- 
ther "  Exposure,"  thus  addresses 
this  highly-respected  gentleman.  "  I 
have  now,  sir,  shewn,  by  referring  to 
a  mass  of  evidence,  especially  to  offi- 
cial documents,  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  the  testimony  of  a  single 
individual,  whatever  his  rank  in  the 
army  may  have  been,  how  entirely 
erroneous  are  Major  Pringle's  state- 
ments, in  every  essential  particular  ; 
and  that  the  grievous  accusation 
against  me,  of  having  preferred  un- 
founded charges  against  my  country- 
men, and  upon  American  authority,  is 
itself  the  most  baseless  of  unfounded 
calumnies.  With  respect  to  yourself, 
(whom  I  freely  acquit  of  all  intention 
to  injure  me,  though  I  cannot  exempt 
you  from  the  blame  ofrashness,}  I  hope 
the  lesson  which  this  exposure  has  given 
you,  will  lead  you  in  future  to  adhere 
to  that  system  of  cautious  management 
for  which  your  Journal  has  hitherto 
been  remarkable. — I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  JAS.  STUART." 

Major  Pringle  deserves  well  of 
the  British  army;  and  has  shewn, 
like  many  other  military  and  naval 
men,  that  he  can  use  the  pen  as  well 
as  the  sword.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
meddle,  in  this  way,  with  military  or 
naval  affairs ;  for  we  leave  them  to 
that  excellent  monthly  Magazine, 
the  United  Service  Journal,  and  to 
that  excellent  weekly  paper,  the 
United  Service  Gazette,  edited  by 
Mr  Watts. 
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MB  HILL,  member  for  Hull,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  that  town,  some  time  in 
October  last,  in  a  harangue  to  his 
constituents,  at  the  Cross- keys  Inn, 
accused  one,  or  more  than  one,  of 
the  Irish  Members,  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful duplicity  in  regard  to  the 
Coercion  Bill.  His  speech  was  re- 
ported in  three  Hull  papers,  the  Hull 
Packet  (an  excellent  paper),  the 
Hull  Advertiser,  and  the  Hull  Rock- 
ingham,  and  was, within  a  few  weeks, 
copied  into  everynewspaperinGreat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  three  re- 
ports of  the  speech  agreed  in  all  that 
was  essential — the  charge  being,  that 
one  or  more  of  the  Irish  Members, 
who  voted  publicly  against  the  bill, 
urged  Ministers  in  secret  not  to  abate 
a  single  atom  of  its  severity,  as  other- 
wise no  man  could  live  in  Ireland. 
The  version  of  it  given  in  the  Exa- 
miner, Nov.  10,  1833,  and  which  is 
embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges,  points  very  di- 
rectly either  to  Mr  O'Connell  or 
Mr  Shell;  and  it  soon  became  the 
general  belief— not  that  the  latter 
gentleman  was  the  criminal — but 
that  he  was  the  person  meant  in 
Mr  Hill's  startling  accusation.  The 
public  was  every  day  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  denial 
after  denial,  given  in  various  modes, 
by  about  nine-tenths  of  the  Members 
to  whom  the  charge  could  refer, 
without  a  syllable  on  the  subject 
issuing  from  tongue  or  pen  of  Mr 
Sheil,  who  had  formerly  been  fa- 
mous for  other  qualities  than  taci- 
turnity or  retention,  and  shewn  him- 
self prompt  and  forward  to  wither, 
with  the  fires  of  his  written  and  oral 
eloquence,  all  rash  assailants  of  his 
political  character. 

Mr  Hill,  finding  that  he  had  made 
a  charge  which  implicated  all  the 
Irish  Members  who  had  opposed  the 
Coercion  Bill,  publicly  offered  to  let 
every  Irish  Member,  who  chose  to 
ask  him  the  question  by  letter,  know 
by  return  of  post  whether  or  no  he 
was  the  alledged  delinquent.  We  be- 
lieve a  good  many  of  them  availed 
themselves  of  this  very  polite  and 
generous  offer,  and  received  satis- 
factory answers  in  the  negative; 
while  other  indignant  patriots  could 


not  stomach  such  insolence,  and  "  re- 
pudiated the  accusation  "  through 
other  channels,  in  language  which 
he  who  ran  might  read.  Mr  Hill's 
offer,  which  we  have  facetiously 
called  above  "  polite  and  gene- 
rous," and  which  many  or  most 
people,  we  remember  at  the  time, 
gravely  called  "  manly,"  was  impu- 
dent in  the  extreme  to  the  many 
who  he  knew  were  innocent,  and  un- 
just, and  worse  than  unjust,  in  the  ex- 
treme, to  the  one  or  two  who  he 
thought  were  guilty ;  and  from  first 
to  last  the  part  be  played  can  now 
be  regarded  by  no  upright  mind 
but  with  disdain  and  disgust  Mr 
Sheil  from  the  first  saw  that  he  was 
"  the  Irish  Member"  accused  of 
speaking  with  great  violence  against 
every  part  of  the  Bill,  of  voting 
against  every  clause  of  it,  and  then 
going  to  Ministers,  and  saying, 
"  Don't  bate  one  single  atom  of  it ;" 
and  who  is  Mr  Hill,  that  he  should 
have  had  the  audacity  to  dream  for 
a  moment  that  Mr  Sheil  would  con- 
descend to  correspond  with  him  by 
letter  about  an  accusation,  made  not 
against  his  honour  as  a  gentleman, 
or  his  honesty  as  a  man,  but  charging 
him  with  being  the  basest  of  vil- 
lains ? 

Had  Mr  Sheil  so  far  forgotten  him- 
self as  to  write  to  Mr  Hill,  no  doubt 
he  would  have  got  the  same  answer 
then,  which  he  afterwards  got  from 
that  fat  and  foolish  Lord;  and  he 
would  have  been  placed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  that  answer  in  a  pleasing 
predicament  in  Tipperary.  To  vin  • 
dicate  himself  would  for  months 
have  been  utterly  impossible;  and 
had  he  become  a  correspondent  of 
the  very  considerate  Member  for 
Hull,  he  would,  as  surely  as  he  is 
now  alive,  have  been  now  dead — 
while  his  murder  would  have  been 
thought  a  sacrifice.  We  ask  Mr  Hill, 
in  his  own  belief,  then,  if  such  would 
not  have  been  the  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  a  crime  being 
publicly  charged  against  Mr  Sfieil  ? 
But  that  gentleman  smothered  his 
indignation  till  Parliament  should  re- 
assemble ;  and  he  knew  that  then  he 
could  vindicate  himself,  and  cover 
his  accusers,  if  not  with  shame,  with 
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disgrace,  proving  them,  one  and  all, 
to  be  ninnies,  gossips,  eavesdroppers, 
table-talk-retailers,  tale-bearers,  or- 
naments of  the  three -black- crows- 
school  of  poetry,  with  imaginations 
that  meddle  not  with  flowers,  but 
find  their  materials  of  fiction  in  a 
succession  of  small  vomits. 

Parliament  reassembled ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  5th 
Feb.  1834,  Lord  Althorp— in  reply 
to  Mr  O'Connell,  who  had  asked 
him  first  if  any  such  statement  had 
been  made  by  any  Member  of  the 
Cabinet— and  secondly,  whether  any 
such  statement  had  been  made  to 
any  Member  of  the  Cabinet — an- 
swered that,  for  the  first,  he  begged 
to  state,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
that  no  such  communication  had  been 
made,  and  that  he  believed  he  could 
also  answer  to  the  same  effect  for 
his  colleagues  in  office  ;  and  that  for 
the  second,  no  such  statement,  as 
far  as  he  was  aware,  had  been  made 
to  any  Cabinet  Minister.  But  he 
added,  "  that  he  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  more  than  one  Honourable 
Member,  who  had  not  only  voted  but 
spoken  violently  against  the  Irish  Coer- 
cion Act,  had  made  use  of  very  differ- 
ent language  in  private." 

There  seems  to  have  been  some 
little  doubt  or  uncertainty,  at  first, 
arising  from  the  emphasis  laid  by 
Lord  Althorp  on  the  word  Cabinet 
Ministers;  but  that  was  soon  re- 
moved ;  Mr  Hill's  statement  at  Hull 
was,  even  at  this  earliest  stage  of  the 
enquiry,  shorn  of  its  most  malignant 
beams;  the  House  must  have  seen 
at  once,  that  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  was  struck  out  of  it,  and  that 
the  "  Irish  Member,"  or  Members, 
were  already  acquitted  of  one  great 
crime — and  all  that  remained  was  to 
ascertain — if  the  House  chose  to  go 
into  the  enquiry — whether  or  not 
they  were  guiltless  of  another. 

After  some  childish  altercation 
with  Mr  O'Connell,  Lord  Althorp 
sat  down,  and  remained  deaf  to  the 
call  of  "  Name — name;"  for  the 
House  were  naturally  enough  impa- 
tient to  know  "  who  is  the  traitor?" 
Mr  Sheil — who  had  been  waiting  for 
the  proper  time  to  speak — was  then 
loudly  called  for— and  the  following 
conversation  ensued  between  him 
and  Lord  Althorp. 

"  Mr  Sheil,  who  was  loudly  called 
for,  rose.  He  said  that  the  Noble 


Lord  had  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
debate  affirmed,  that  no  Irish  Mem- 
ber had  actually  communicated  with 
the  Cabinet — he  meant  an  Irish 
Member  who  had  spoken  with 
warmth  against  the  Coercion  Bill — 
to  urge  them  to  pass  the  measure 
against  which  he  meant  to  vote.  The 
Noble  Lord  distinctly  stated,  that  no 
Irish  Member  had  communicated 
with  the  Cabinet.  He  should  then 
wish  to  know  on  what  authority  the 
allegation  was  made.  So  far  as  the 
charge  of  communication  to  the  Ca- 
binet went,  it  was  an  acknowledged 
falsehood.  He  would  also  allude  to 
the  implied  accusation,  that  Irish 
Members  who  voted  against  the  Bill 
had  absolutely  urged  it  forward. 
What  was  the  foundation  for  so  hi- 
deous an  imputation  as  that  ?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
stated,  that  no  intimation  was  ever 
made  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  nature 
that  the  present  accusation  would 
warrant.  He  would  then  ask,  on 
what  authority  was  the  statement 
made,  and  to  whom  was  it  commu- 
nicated ? 

"  Lord  Althorp  said  a  statement 
was  surely  made,  but  he  would  af- 
firm that  it  was  not  made  to  a  Cabi- 
net Minister.  —  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.) — He  would  say  more,  that 
no  message  to  that  intent  was  sent 
to  the  Government.  But  he  would 
not  say  that  the  statement  was  not 
made  to  the  Cabinet.  From  what 
source  the  information  came  he 
would  not  then  exactly  state. 

"  Mr  Sheil  said,  that  he  would  put 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  Noble  Lord, 
as  he  had. so  studiously  evaded  a 
distinct  declaration  of  the  offender, 
whether  he  was  one  of  those  whom 
he  heard  had  vehemently  spoken  and 
voted  against  the  Bill,  and  at  the 
same  time  declared  that  without  the 
Bill  there  could  be  no  tranquillity 
for  Ireland  ? 

"  Lord  Althorp — As  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  put  the  thing  so  di- 
rectly and  pointedly  to  me,  and  as  he 
has  not  left  me  any  means  of  evading 
so  unpleasant  a  question,  I  must  say 
that  he  is. 

"  Mr  Sheil  stepped  forward  to  the 
table,  and  with  great  earnestness  of 
manner,  and  in  a  very  grave  and 
measured  tone,  said — '  As  the  Noble 
Lord  has  stated  that  I  am  one,  I  will 
only  in  this  state  of  the  proceedings 
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declare  in  the  presence  of  this  House, 
— in  the  presence  of  my  country— 
and,  if  it  be  not  profanation — in  the 
presence  of  the  living  God,  that  the 
individual  who  furnished  the  infor- 
mation to  the  Government,  has  been 
guilty  of  the  foulest,  the  grossest, 
the  most  malignant,  and  the  most 
diabolical  calumny.' " 

Mr  Hill  now  rose,  and  said,  "  that 
he  was  the  individual  who  first  ut- 
tered the  words  which  were  now 
made  the  subject  of  so  much  ani- 
madversion. His  attention  was  not 
drawn  to  them  till  long  after  they 
were  mentioned.  They  were  words 
carelessly  thrown  out  in  the  heat 
of  convivial  excitement.  He  saw 
three  different  versions  of  his  speech, 
each  of  which  disagreed  from  the 
other.  He  never  made  any  declara- 
tion that  any  individual  who  voted 
and  spoke  warmly  against  the  Irish 
Bill,  had  urged  Ministers  to  pass  it. 
He  merely  said,  that  such  member 
had  expressed  his  opinion  of  its  po- 
licy." But  not  to  cumber  our  pages 
with  drivel  of  this  sort,  let  our  rea- 
ders turn  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges,  and  there  they 
will  see  all  that  Mr  Hill  said  at  Hull 
and  elsewhere. 

Lord  Al thorp  would  not  give  up 
his  authority — but  he  said  he  had 
perfect  confidence  in  it — that  he  be- 
lieved the  charge  was  true — and  that 
he  was  willing  to  "  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility." 

Then  arose  a  discussion  on  the 
import  of  the  word  "responsibility," 
as  used  on  this  occasion  by  so  great 
a  master  of  the  English  language  as 
my  Lord  Althorp.  Lord  Pafmerston 
said  wisely,  that  "  he  already  refused 
to  give  up  the  name,  and  said  he 
merely  took  on  himself  the  responsibility 
of  the  statement  made.  He  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  How 
vnuld  he?  Every  one  knew  that  the 
simple  assertion  of  a  fact  on  the  authority 
of  another  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  pledge  for  the  authenticity  of  that  fact. 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  every  one 
should  be  thus  called  on  to  become  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  accuracy  of  every  state- 
ment he  made  on  the  authority  of  one  in 
whom  he  placed  confidence."  On  this 
the  House  cried  "  hear !  hear !"  Yes, 
they  cried  hear !  hear !  to  this  hub- 
bub of  despicable  nonsense.  But  Mr 
Sheil  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  by 
such  wretched  stuff— and  at  once 


most  properly  said,  "  as  the  Noble 
Lord  skulked  behind  this  fence  of 
his  own  erection,  he  u-ould -boldly,  so- 
lemnly, and  fervently  declare,  that  the 
informant  and  the  whole  statement  were 
blackened  with  the  foulest,  the  most  ma. 
lignant,  and  the  most  dishonourable  false- 
hood" Here  the  House  groaned— 
and  Mr  Sheil  continued  to  expose 
the  shameful  treatment  he  was  meet- 
ing with — and  insisted  on  nailing  on 
Lord  Al  thorp's  breast  the  "  respon- 
sibility "  he  had  chosen  to  take  upon 
himself — in  spite  of  Mr  E.  J.  Stan- 
ley's "  putting  it  to  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  to  consider 
whether  he  was  at  all  likely  to  clear 
his  honour  from  the  charge  by  fas- 
tening the  responsibility  on  Lord  Al- 
thorp." Mr  Secretary  Stanley  then  ex- 
pounded "responsibility,"  and  aver- 
red that  Lord  Althorp  had  not  meant 
any  thing  offensive — and  "  that  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
wound  the  character  of  another." 
His  Lordship  had  merely  meant  to 
say  "  that  he  had  heard  certain 
statements,  that  he  had  a  confidence  in 
the  jjerson  who  made  them,  but  that,  as 
a  Minister,  he  could  not  disclose  the 
name,  and  therefore  he  himself  vouched 
for  such  a  statement  being  made.'.'" 
Could  Mr  Secretary  Stanley  for  a 
moment  believe  that  Mr  Sheil  would 
swallow  such  a  nasty  dose  as  that  ? 
But  Lord  Althorp  himself  grew  sick 
on  seeing  it  offered  to  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman in  one  loathsome  cup  after 
another,  and  put  an  end  to  all  farther 
folly  among  the  grammarians  by 
stating  his  own  view  of  the  meaning 
of"  responsibility," — "  a  statement  had 
been  made  to  him  in  which  he  believed. 
He  felt,  when  the  question  was  put 
to  him,  that  a  declaration  to  that  ef- 
fect was  likely,  nay  must  give  of- 
fence ;  and  therefore  he  determined 
himself  to  vouch,  that  such  a  state- 
ment had  been  made, — to  declare  his 
belief  in  tV, — and  not  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  made 
it,  but  to  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility. If  offence,  therefore, 
was  taken,  he  was  answerable  for 
it." 

In  the  report,  a  column  and  a  half 
of  inconceivable  nonsense  follows 
this  declaration ;  and  so  dull  of  ap- 
prehension was  the  Honourable 
House,  that  on  Mr  O'Dwyer  saying, 
"  he  understood  the  Noble  Lord 
to  say,  that  he  fully  believed  the 
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statement  of  his  informant,"   there 
were  loud  cries  of  No!  No! 

Mr  Hill  then  rose,  doubtless  with 
great  dignity,  and,  that  the  House 
might  be  under  no  mistake,  ob- 
served, "  that  every  syllable  of  what 
he  had  stated  to  his  constituents  at 
Hull  he  had  heard, — he  believed  at 
the  time, — and  he  still  believed." — 
And  this  he  said  in  presence  of  Mr 
Shell,  who  had  just  sworn,  in  the 
face  of  Heaven,  that  every  syllable 
of  it  was  false ! ! ! 

But  Mr  Shell's  quarrel  was  with 
Lord  Althorp,  not  this  person;  the 
history  of  man  does  not  afford  an- 
other instance  of  such  insult;  and 
the  parties  were,  of  course,  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms.  We  abhor  duelling;  but  we 
abhor  with  a  more  mortal  hatred, such 
conduct  as  inflicts  on  a  man  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  a  challenge ; 
and  had  Mr  Sheil  shot  Lord  Al- 
thorp through  the  head  or  the  heart, 
the  calumniator  —  humanly  speak- 
ing— would  have  deserved  death. 
The  Christian  religion  alone  can  in- 
struct and  inspire  a  man  to  forgive 
such  injuries  and  insults  as  those 
which  were  heaped  in  full  and  foul 
measure  upon  Mr  Shell's  head,  in 
the  highest  assembly  of  a  nation  not 
yet  supposed  to  consist  altogether  of 
beaten  slaves. 

The  House  then  hoped  that  Lord 
Althorp  would  promise  not  to  accept 
a  challenge  from  Mr  Sheil — and  hia 
Lordship — by  the  advice  of  his  col- 
leagues— did  so ;  Mr  Secretary  Stan- 
ley saying,  "  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  I 
am  bound  to  state  that  my  Noble 
Friend  has  acted  by  the  advice  of  hia 
colleagues,  who  on  no  occasion 
would,  for  any  consideration  on 
earth,  hint  to  him  advice  which 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  be  dis- 
creditable to  his  character,  or  would 
cast  the  slightest  shade  on  his  untarnisJied 
reputation  I " 

After  this  Mr  Sheil,  of  course, 
could  do  nothing  else  but  acquiesce 
in  the  amicable  arrangement;  for  the 
House  had  relieved  Lord  Althorp  of 
the  "  responsibility,"  and  taken  the 
"  responsibility"  upon  itself ;  BO 
about  ten  o'clock  the  House  rose, 
and  eat  down  to  dinner. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  Mr  Shaw 
thought  the  honourable  member  for 
Hull  ought  to  make  the  same  as- 
surances as  those  which  had  been 


made  by  the  Noble  Lord ;  and  that 
the  honourable  member  for  Hull,  in 
answer,  said,  "that  if,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  House,  it  was  deemed  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  make  such  conces- 
sions I  though  he  certainly  felt  there 
was  no  necessity  for  them,  yet  he 
would,  with  due  humility,  bow  to 
the  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  House." 
The  House  said  nothing — but  looked 
at  Mr  Hill  with  a  significant  smile. 
It  was  indeed  a  burlesque  on  Hurly- 
thrumbo. 

The  House  was  occupied  night 
after  night  with  this  shameful  affair ; 
but  we  have  no  room  for  their  pro- 
ceedings— suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr 
Sheil  was  subjected  to  a  new  series 
of  insults,  which  he  seems  to  have 
borne  in  a  way  that  will  bear  look- 
ing back  on — should  his  mind,  in 
spite  of  disdain,  ever  revert  to  those 
scenes  which  his  contemptible  ene- 
mies believed  were  but  the  opening 
scenes  of  his  shame,  while  they  were 
the  "prologue  to  the  swelling  act," 
of  which  the  catastrophe  involved 
their  own  utter  and  everlasting  de- 
gradation. 

The  whole  affair  was  rightly  refer- 
red to  a  Committee  of  Privileges — 
and  here  is  their  report. 

CASE  OP  MR  SHEIL. 

"  Mr  Grote  brought  up  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  charge  against 
Mr  Sheil. 

"  When  the  question  was  put  that 
the  Report  be  laid  upon  the  table,  it 
was  followed  by  a  general  cry 
through  the  House  of  '  Read,  read,' 
and  '  Order,  order.' 

"  The  Report  was  then  read,  and  the 
following  is  the  substance  of  it : — 

"  The  Committee  of  Privileges,  to 
whom  the  matter  of  complaint  was 
referred,  arising  out  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  Examiner  newspaper,  dated 
Nov.  10,  1833,  stated  that  they  had 
agreed  upon  a  Report,  which  they 
now  submitted  to  the  Honourable 
House. 

"  They  stated,  *  that  the  paragraph 
in  question,  purporting  to  form  part 
of  the  report  of  a  speech  publicly 
delivered  by  Matthew  Davenport 
Hill,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Hull,  was  as  follows : 

" '  It  is  impossible  for  those  not 
actually  in  the  House  to  know  all  the 
secret  machinery  by  which  votes  are 
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obtained.  I  happen  to  know  this, 
(and  I  could  appeal,  if  necessary,  to 
a  person  well  known  and  much  re- 
spected by  yourselves,)  that  an  Irish 
Member,  who  spoke  with  great  vio- 
lence against  every  part  of  that  Bill, 
and  voted  against  every  clause  of  it, 
went  to  Ministers  and  said,  "  Don't 
bate  one  single  atom  of  that  Bill,  or  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  man  to 
live  in  Ireland." — "What !"  saidthey, 
"  this  from  you,  who  speak  and  vote 
against  the  Bill?"— "Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  that  is  necessary,  because  if  I  do 
not  come  into  Parliament  for  Ireland, 
I  must  be  out  altogether,  and  that  I 
do  not  choose." — (Cries  of  '  Name,' 
and  '  No.') — '  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment, can  I  do  it  ?'— (« No ;'  '  Yes.') 
— '  That  is  a  point  for  my  considera- 
tion. I  have  a  great  respect  for  every 
one  here ;  but  if  every  one  in  the 
room  was  to  hold  up  his  hand  for  it, 
I  would  not  do  it.  The  secret  is  not 
my  own.  If  he  had  told  it  to  me,  I 
would  have  said,  "  Mark,  I  will  keep 
no  such  secret  as  this ;  I  will  publish 
it  to  the  world."  But  if  I  name  the 
Member,  I  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
individual  who  made  that  declara- 
tion, to  know  the  gentleman  who  told 
me.' 

"  The  Committee  then  proceeded 
to  state  that,  in  entering  on  the  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  duty  imposed 
upon  them,  they  ascertained  from 
Mr  Hill  that,  though  he  could  not 
admit  the 'entire  accuracy  of  the 
above  paragraph,  as  a  report  of  what 
be  had  publicly  spoken  at  Hull,  he 
nevertheless  recollected  to  have  pub- 
licly charged  an  Irish  Member  of 
Parliament  with  conduct  similar  in 
substance  to  that  which  the  para- 
graph described.  The  Irish  Mem- 
ber so  alluded  to  was  Richard  Lalor 
Sheil,  Esq ,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Tipperary ;  and  Mr  Hill  stated  the 
charge,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  to 
have  been  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  '  That  Mr  Sheil  made  commu- 
nications respecting  the  Irish  Coer- 
cion Bill  to  persons  connected  with 
the  Government,  and  others,  with 
the  intention  thereby  of  promoting 
the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  ana 
having  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
that  effect,  whilst  his  speeches  and 
votes  in  the  House  were  directed  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Coercion  Bill.' 

"  Into  the  substance  of  this  allega- 
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tion  the  Committee  proceeded  to  en- 
quire. Two  witnesses  were  called 
before  them  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr 
Hill,  and  others  were  about  to  be 
examined,  when  Mr  Hill  himself, 
finding  the  testimony  already  heard 
very  different  from  what  he  had  ex- 
pected, freely  and  spontaneously 
made  the  following  communication 
to  the  Committee  :— 

"  '  That  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  his  charge  against  Mr 
Sheil,  of  having  directly  or  indirect- 
ly communicated,  or  intended  to 
communicate,  to  the  Government, 
any  private  opinions  in  opposition  to 
those  which  he  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fact; — that  such  charge  was 
not  merely  incapable  of  formalproof, 
but  was,  in  bis  present  sincere  be- 
lief, totally  and  absolutely  unfound- 
ed ; — that  he  had  originally  been  in- 
duced to  make  mention  of  it  in  a 
hasty  and  unpremeditated  speech, 
under  a  firm  persuasion  that  he  had 
received  it  on  undeniable  evidence ; 
but  that,  being  now  satisfied  of  the 
mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  convinced  that  the  charge  was 
wholly  untrue,  he  came  forward  to 
express  his  deep  and  unfeigned  sor- 
row for  having  ever  contributed  to 
give  it  circulation.'  Mr  Hill  added, 
'  that  if  there  were  any  way  consist- 
ent with  honour  by  which  he  could 
make  reparation  to  Mr  Sheil,  he 
should  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great  to 
heal  the  wound  which  his  erroneous 
statement  had  inflicted,' 

"  The  Committee  continued — *  It 
is  with  the  highest  gratification  that 
the  Committee  found  themselves  en- 
abled thus  to  exonerate  an  accused 
Member  of  Parliament  from  imputa- 
tions alike  painful  and  undeserved. 
The  voluntary  avowal  of  an  erro- 
neous statement  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Hill  puts  it  now  in  their  power  to 
pronounce  a  decided  opinion,  and  to 
close  the  present  enquiry.  Neither 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  deposed  to  any 
facts  calculated  to  bear  out  the  alle- 
gation against  Mr  Sheil,  nor  did  their 
testimony  go  to  impeach  his  charac- 
ter and  honour  in  any  way,  or  as  to 
any  matter  whatever.  The  Commit- 
tee had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
their  deliberate  conviction  that  the 
innocence  of  Mr  Sheil,  in  respect  to 
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the  whole  matter  of  complaint  refer- 
red to  their  investigation,  was  entire 
and  unquestionable. 

"  '  The  Committee  felt  bound  at 
the  same  time  to  express  their  full 
confidence  in  Mr  Hill's  declaration, 
that  the  statement  impeaching  Mr 
Shell's  character  was  made  by  him 
at  Hull  under  a  sincere,  though  mis- 
taken, persuasion  of  its  accuracy. 
They  derived  this  confidence  as  well 
from  the  tone  of  generous  regret 
which  characterised  his  communica- 
tion at  the  close  of  their  proceeding, 
as  from  the  candid  admissions  and 
the  evident  anxiety  to  avoid  all  ex- 
aggeration and  mistatements  which 
they  had  observed  throughout  his 
testimony  as  delivered  in  their  pre- 
sence.' " 

This  report  having  been  read  to 
the  House,  Lord  Althorp  rose,  and 
was  received  with  loud  cheers  from  the 
Ministerial  benches  I  He  ought  to  have 
been  made  to  hear  what  a  greater 
personage,  in  a  nobler  assembly, 
heard  on  his  return — "  one  dismal 
universal  hiss,  the  sound  of  public 
scorn."  His  Lordship — thank  God  we 
were  not  present — is  said  "  to  have 
spoken  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  low  and 
indistinct  that  it  was  difficult  almost 
throughout  to  catch  his  sentences, 
except  by  conjecture  from  particu- 
lar words."  Ic  would  not  perhaps 
be  fair,  therefore,  to  his  Lordship,  to 
criticise  "  sentences  which  it  was 
difficult  for  the  reporter  to  catch 
except  by  conjecture} "  but  we  may 
ask  why  he  did  not  speak  up  like  a 
man  ?  He  had  no  right  to  stand  there 
and  mumble,  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
wished  to  hear  what  he  had  got  to  say 
for  himself — and  he  should  have  been 
made  to  clear  his  throat  and  jaws,  nor 
Buttered  either  to  hem,  or  ha,  or  stut- 
ter. We  have  compared  half-a-dozen 
reports  of  what  he  tried  to  say,  and 
we  quote  part  of  it,  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  accurately  reported,  notwith- 
standing that  the  reporters  may  have 
had  occasionally  recourse  to  "  con- 
jecture from  particular  words." 

\  He  supposed  that  by  the  call 
which  the  House  now  made  upon 
him  it  was  expected  that  he  should 
express  some  opinion  as  to  the  Re- 
port. He  was  ready  to  declare  him- 
self quite  satisfied  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman 
neither  himself  communicated  to 
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Government,  nor  authorized  others 
to  make  the  communication,  of  opi- 
nions different  from  those  which  he 
expressed  in  his  place  in  that  House; 
but  there  was  another  question, 
namely,  whether  the  Hon.  and  Learn- 
ed Gentleman  expressed  on  conver- 
sation sentiments  different  to  those 
he  maintained  in  the  House.  Upon 
this  point  he  received  his  informa- 
tion first  from  persons  on  whose  ve- 
racity he  placed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, and  the  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gentleman  did  not  appear  to  him  at 
first  to  deny  the  statement  made  by 
him  (Lord  Althorp).  He  did  not 
think  when  he  made  the  statement 
that  (as  we  understood)  he  was  say- 
ing any  thing  which  could  be  consi- 
dered disparaging  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament;  but,  as  a  Minister,  per- 
haps he  acted  imprudently  in  making 
it.  As  he  mentioned  before,  he  had 
his  information  from  persons  on 
whose  honour  and  veracity  he  re- 
lied !  But  if  the  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gentleman  now  came  forward  and 
declared  before  the  House  that  he 
did  not  express  in  private,  opinions 
different  to  those  he  expressed  in 
his  place,  he  should  be  convinced, 
and  rest  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
misinformed,  or  that  the  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman  had  been  mis- 
understood ! " 

Insolent  folly — brazen-faced  in- 
justice— ox-like  insult,  by  an  animal 
without  horns !  Honest  Lord  Al- 
thorp !  Why, 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God." 

And  is  Lord  Althorp,  indeed,  the 
noblest  work  of  God  ?  Such  a  dan- 
gerous assertion  should  not  be  ha- 
zarded— for  it  might  make  people 
atheists.  The  convicted  calumnia- 
tor ought  not  to  have  thus  mumbled 
— he  ought  rather  to  have  been 
mute. 

But  it  is  absurd  in  us  to  wax 
wroth  with  one  who  stood  there  stu- 
pified  as  a  stot  in  a  stall.  Had  he 
not  lowed  we  should  not  have  lost 
our  temper.  We  have,  however, 
recovered  it ;  and  calmly  ask  we 
our  country,  if  ever  she  heard  such 
an  atrocious  attempt  as  this  of 
honest  Lord  Althorp's  to  withhold 
the  benefit  of  complete  vindication 
of  character,  thus  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  his  peers,  from  a  gentle- 
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man  whom  the  mumblcr  had  insulted 
and  slandered,  with  all  the  malignity 
— not  of  a  fiend— but  far  worse— of 
an  old  woman  ': 

But  Mr  Sheil  could  now  afford  to 
do  or  say  any  thing  honest  Lord  Al- 
thoru  chose,  in  his  btupiility,  to  ask 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  in  a  lower 
tone  of  spirit.  An  innocent  man 
stands  in  .light,  and  candour  is  his 
robe.  "  The  noble  lord  has  stated, 
that  if  he  (Mr  Sheil)  would  state  that 
he  had  not  done  those  things  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him,  he  should 
feel  bound  to  believe  him.  He  ac- 
cepted the  noble  lord's  apology  and 
his  invitation  at  the  same  time ;  and 
lie  did  solemnly  declare  that  he  was 
not  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  that 
had  been  made  against  him.  He  had 
been  led  to  make  these  observations" 
(we  cannot  quote  his  most  manly 
speech)  "  against  his  original  inten- 
tion. After  all  that  had  been  said  and 
circulated  against  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  materials  that  had  been  fur- 
nished to  newspapers  for  months  past 
to  wound  and  slander  a  reputation 
dear  to  him,  not  on  his  own  account 
merely,buton  account  of  others, who 
were  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  and 
to  whom  his  reputation  was  more 
dear  than  their  existence,  he  bad 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  silent. 
He  accepted  the  apology  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  if  on  his  deathbed,  at  that 
moment  about  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  God,  he  would  fearlessly 
protest  that  he  was  not  guilty." 

Mr  Secretary  Stanley  then  address- 
ed the  House ;  and  we  shall  say  no- 
thing either  in  praise  or  censure  of 
what  he  said— though  we  might  well 
do  both — till  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech,  and  that,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  was  a  shame  to  the 
name  of  Stanley.  "  He  also  stood  ac- 
quitted upon  his  own  statement  of  having 
held  conversations  of  the  character 
imputed  to  him,  the  imputations  ha- 
ving originated  in  loose  reports  and 
exaggerations.  He  did  not  wish  to  de- 
rogate from  the  triumph  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman ; 
but  he  was  bound  to  state  that  his  noble 
friend  would  not  have  advanced  the  state- 
ment if  he  had  nut  believed  it !  He  was 
glad  trie  House  had  been  spared  an  en- 
tjuiry  into  loose  and  vague  conversations. 
He  hoped  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  was  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  Mr  Secretary  Stan- 
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ley  expressed  himself.  He  had  ob- 
tained a  complete  vindication  of  cha- 
racter, and  was  relieved  from  the 
painful  situation  in  which  he  had 
stood.  There  was  not  now  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt  resting  upon  the 
word  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
member."  If  there  was  not  a  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt,  then  pray  why  should 
Mr  Secretary  Stanley  strive  to  create 
one  ?  But  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  would 
not  sufler  this  fresh  injustice  to  es- 
cape exposure.  "  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary  appeared  to  him 
to  have  assumed  most  unjustly  that 
the  vindication  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  rested  in 
part  on  his  own  denial.  The  report 
acquitted  him,  not  only  from  the 
charge  brought  against  him  at  Hull, 
but  also  from  every  other  charge  u'hatt  n  /• 
connected  with  the  subject."  Mr  Stanley 
had  the  grace  to  interrupt  Sir  Henry 
— and  say — "  he  had  exonerated  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  in  the 
most  full  and  complete  manner"  Well 
— be  it  so. 

"  Sir  H.  Hardinge  reminded  the 
Right  Hon.  Secretary  that  he  had 
expressly  declared  that  the  Noble 
Lord's  informant  believed  in  the 
truth  of  the  charges,  and  that  the 
Noble  Lord  himself  believed  in  the 
veracity  of  his  informant. — (Cheers.) 
—Now,  the  gentleman  who  had 
given  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee, and  who  was  the  informant  of 
the  Noble  Lord,  had  declared  very 
frankly  and  honourably,  that  when 
he  mentioned  the  matter  to  the 
Noble  Lord,  he  attached  no  import- 
ance whatever  to  it— (Loud  cheer- 
ing from  the  Opposition  benches) — 
and  further,  that  the  conversation 
he  had  held  with  Mr  Sheil  was  held 
at  dinner  in  the  Athenaeum  Club 
House,  and  that  Mr  Sbeil  then  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  strongest  disap- 
probation of  the  Coercion  Bill. — 
(Continued  cheers.) — He  (Sir  H. 
Hardinge)  had  asked  the  witness 
whether  he  had  ever  stated  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  conversation  to  any 
other  person,  and  his  answer  was 
that  he  had  not,  not  having  thought 
it  of  any  importance.  He  had  said 
also  that  he  did  not  mention  the 
matter  to  the  noble  Lord  till  Decem- 
ber, which  was  after  the  statement 
made  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
Member  for  Hull. — (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)— Under  these  circumstances, 
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he  must  contend  that  the  exoneration 
of  the  honourable  Member  for  Tip- 
perary  rested,  not  upon  his  state- 
ment, but  exclusively  and  compre- 
hensively upon  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry.  He  did  not 
mean  to  cast  blame  upon  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary ;  but  he  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tip- 
perary  entitled  to  be  relieved  from 
the  distinction  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  appeared  disposed  to  draw. 
—(Hear.) 

"  Lord  Althorp  said,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  it 
became  necessary  that  he  should  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  the  House. 
The  gentleman  (Mr  Wood)  who 
had  appeared  before  the  Committee 
had  certainly  given  him  (Lord  Al- 
tborp)  such  information  as  had  just 
been  stated  to  the  House.  But  he 
was  not  the  only  person  who  had 
given  him  information — (Cries  of 
'  Oh !')  He  did  not  mean  to  retract 
what  he  had  said.  He  had  the  great- 
est reliance  on  the  veracity  of  his 
informant,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  go 
into  that  question.  He  was  then  only 
defending  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  made  a  statement  of  a  con- 
versation different  from  that  which 
he  had  heard.  Mr  John  Wood  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  his  informants, 
but  there  was  another,  whom  he  did 
not  intend  to  name.  He  thought  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
stood  perfectly  clear  from  imputa- 
tion." 

You  have  heard  much,  we  do  not 
doubt,  experienced  reader ;  butheard 
you  every  any  thing  at  all  comparable 
with  that-?  He  believes  Mr  Sheil 
guiltless,  and  he  believes  the  person 
who  told  him  that  Mr  Sheil  was 
guilty !  He  has  entire  confidence  in 
his  informant's  veracity — not  in  the 
least  shaken  by  the  conviction  that 
he  had  told  him  nothing  but  false- 
hood. Is  that  Lord  Althorp's 
meaning  ?  Or  does  he  dare  yet  to 
doubt  Mr  Shell's  honour  ? — Is  this 
mere  folly — or  is  it  something  worse 
than  folly  ? 

Leaving  every  one  to  answer  that 
question  for  himself — may  we  be 
permitted  to  say  that  Lord  Althorp,, 
in  this  affair,  shews  himself,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  very  like  an  ox? 

First,  he  is  like  an  ox  chewing  the 
cud,  or  ruminating,  and  you  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  half-asleep 


countenance  of  the  animal  when 
engaged  in  that  employment ; — next, 
he  is  like  an  ox,  after  rumination, 
lazily  returning  with  no  very  vora- 
cious appetite  to  his  cut  mangel- 
wurzel  and  oil-cake ;  then,  he  is  like 
an  ox  in  an  enclosure  unwieldily 
tossing  up  head  and  heels,  and  gi- 
ving himself  a  clumsy  set_of  airs,  in 
imitation  of  the  "  fortunate  youth," 
his  brother  ;  again,  he  is  like  an  ox 
lowing  in  a  lane,  without  any  osten- 
sible motive  or  object  whatever ; 
soon  after,  he  is  like  an  ox,  marching 
with  vacant  eyes  and  unprophetic 
soul  in  below  the  archway  of  a 
slaughter-house;  anon,  he  is  like  an 
ox  presenting  his  numbskull  to  a 
succession  of  blows  from  an  axe  ex- 
pertly handled  by  a  man  in  a  blue 
apron ;  ever  and  anon,  he  is  like  an 
ox  shuddering  and  staggering  under 
the  hits  that  confound  his  brain,  till 
down  he  sinks  on  his  knees,  rises  up 
again,  and  then  falling  on  his  side 
with  a  squelch,  seems  to  expire ; 
finally,  he  is  like  an  ox,  in  whom  the 
vital  spark  is  extinct,  hauled  out  of 
the  stall  of  slaughter  by  mules,  like 
and  unlike  the  famous  Andalusian 
Bull,  Harpado,  so  justly  and  so  finely 
celebrated  in  one  of  Mr  Lockhart's 
Spanish  Ballads. 

As  for  Mr  Hill,  the  honourable 
member  for  Hull,  we  cannot  recol- 
lect, at  present,  any  word  in  any 
language  by  which  we  could  fitly 
designate  his  conduct  Up  to  the 
last  minute,  did  he  insolently  stick 
to  his  slander ;  and  his  dignified 
demeanour  so  far  imposed  on  the 
House,  that  he  was  cheered  with 
frequent  hear  —  hear  —  hears!  In 
spite  of  his  solemn  asseverations  of 
innocence,  Mr  Sheil  seemed  indeed 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
over  which  he  was,  by  a  power  in 
Mr  Hill's  hands,  to  be  pushed  to 
perdition.  The  word  was  given  in 
the  Committee  of  Privileges  to 
apply  the  power — and  it  fell  on  the 
unquaking  "  Irish  Member"  like  a 
goose-feather  wafted  on  the  wind. 
The  whole  charge  was  a  fabrication 
of  his  many  calumniators'  want  of 
brains !  Nobody  had  ever  told  Mr 
Hill  what  he  told  his  constituents  in 
the  Cross-keys  !  The  gentleman 
appealed  to  for  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  tale  he  had  drivelled, 
declared  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it !  The  Committee  of  Privi- 
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leges  and  the  House  bad  indeed  "  a 
specimen  of  the  aort  of  mistakes  to 
which  the  reporters  of  conversations 
were  liable.  Such  was  the  mistake  in 
this  case,  that  the  conversation  was 
tin-  very  reverse  of  what  had  been 
reported."  Great-fallen,  the  Bantam 
will  never  crow  again — the  feathers 
are  up  on  the  nape  of  his  neck — and 
he  gives  vent  to  a  lamentable  scraugh. 
How  changed  from  that  Bantam 
clapping  his  wings  to  his  own  shrill 
clarion  in  the  Cross- keys  I 

Do  we  say  that  Mr  Hill  invented 
the  accursed  calumny  ?  No — no — no. 
It  was  a  lie  begotten  by  many  fa- 
thers on  a  common  cloud.  Not  one 
of  them  all  but  disowns  the  mon- 
strous birth — the  black  bastard  dies 
an  unnatural  death — and  is  stuffed 
away,  we  suppose,  among  the  chaff 
that  deadens  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
— if  there  be  one — below  that  of  the 
Committee  of  Privileges. 

Mr  Hill  has  confessed  himself  to 
be — at  the  best — a  foolish  and  a 
dangerous  gossip.  The  Committee 
may  praise  him  as  it  will — but  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  feel  for 
him  but  pity  more  or  less  mingled 
with  contempt. 

With  indignation  and  disgust 
must  all  men,  worthy  the  name  of 
men,  regard  the  attempts  yet  making 
by  the  uialignants  to  shew  that  Mr 
Shell's  acquittal  and  triumph  are  not 
complete.  We  quote  with  pleasure 
a  few  sentences  on  such  base  endea- 
vours, by  that  accomplished  and  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  the  Editor  of 
the  Examiner,  whose  perspicacity 
political  feelings  have  never  obscu- 
red, and  whose  conscience  political 
feelings  have  never  tempted  to  for- 
get its  trust. 

"  The  Times  infers  from  the  re- 
port, '  that  the  witnesses  brought 
forward  by  Mr  Hill  declined  to  give 
evidence  of  the  facts  upon  which 
they  were  questioned,  on  the  score 
of  their  having  reached  them  through 
the  medium  of  private  conversation;' 
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and  the  Courier  states  that  the  Com- 
mittee cheered  Mr  Macaulay  when 
he  refused  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions ;  and  he  asks  why  Mr  Slieil 
and  Mr  Hill  did  not  apply  to  the 
House  to  commit  Mr  Macaulay  ? 
adding  that  '  the  Committee  have 
reported  without  obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary evidence,  and  Mr  Macaulay 
is  now  on  bis  way  to  India.'  We 
lose  no  time  in  correcting  these  mis- 
conceptions. The  only  witnesses  ex- 
amined were  Mr  Hill,  and  Mr  John 
Wood  and  Mr  Macaulay,  both  of 
whom  were  called  by  Mr  Hill.  Mr 
John  Wood  stated  that  Mr  Sheil  had 
condemned  the  Coercion  Bill.  Mr 
Macaulay  stated  that  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mr  Sheil  on  Irish  politics 
was  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Coercion  Bill,  and  that  conse- 
quently nothing  that  passed  in  it 
could  be  relevant  to  the  subject  of 
the  enquiry.  As  a  matter  of  social 
principle,  he  declined  disclosing  a 
private  conversation,  unless  com- 
pelled ;  and  as  the  date  of  the  con- 
versation established  that  it  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  Committee,  of  course  he 
was  not  pressed  to  disclose  what  was 
obviously  irrelevant.  Thus  the  Cou- 
rier may  be  assured  that  Mr  Macau- 
lay  has  not  carried  any  information 
with  him  to  India,  that  would  bear 
on  the  abandoned  charge  against  Mr 
Sheil.  Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
plete, than  Mr  Shell's  acquittal,  un- 
less it  be  the  defeat  and  confusion  of 
bis  assailants." 

And  who  is  the  Gentleman  in 
Black  ?  The  dark  shadow  in  the 
back- ground  ?  The  lowest  of  all 
the  Devils  ?  Is  his  name  in  Greek, 

OUTIS  ?    In  Scotch — NOMAN  OF  THAT 

ILK  ?  If  he  be  not  a  non-entity— 
and  indeed  in  the  flesh — we  address 
him  in  a  hackneyed  quotation  — 
"  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but 
a  type  of  thee — THOU  LIAR  OF  THE 
FIRST  MAGNITUDE." 
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TIME  was — and  that  not  immemo- 
rial— when  a  single  defeat  told  Mi- 
nisters to  resign,  and  when  they 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  retain 
their  places  for  an  hour,  after  having 
been  left  in  a  minority  on  a  Ministe- 
rial   question.      But    now— though 
beaten  black  and  blue,  over  and  over 
again — they  will  not  budge,  but  keep 
as  obstinately  in  their  burrows  as  so 
many  badgers.     Shame,  pride,  ho- 
nour, conscience — all  once  forbade 
our  rulers  to  persist  in  being  our 
rulers,  in  spite  of  the  declaration  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they 
were  unprincipled  or  incapable;  nor 
would  the  country  have  endured 
such  tenacity  to  office  as  is  now  ex- 
hibited by  the  rump  of  the  Whigs, 
but  plucked  them  from  their  places, 
and  flung  them  aside  like  rubbish. 
The  people  seem  now  to  have  lost 
that  power.    There  sit  a  set  of  men 
calling  themselves  a  Ministry,  all 
quarreling  with  one  another,   sus- 
pected, despised,  or  hated  by  all 
parties,  and  yet  at  times  all  talking 
big  and  all  pocketing  their  salaries,  as 
if  they  were  toiling  from  morn  to 
night  for  their  country's  good.     Not 
a  creature  can  you  meet  anywhere, 
out  of  the  circle  of  their  own  imme- 
diate menials,  who  does  not  regard 
them  with  dislike,   indignation,  or 
disgust ;  and  yet— look— there  they 
sit— with  honest  Lord  Althorp,  now 
apparently  their  head— resolved  to 
sit  for  ever — immovable  by  groans 
or  laughter — or  rising  up,  ever  and 


anon,  and  insolently  exposing  honest 
Lord  Althorp,  then  apparently  their 
bottom,  to  the  uplifted  foot  of  the 
Nation,  as  if  they  dared  it  to  at- 
tempt kicking  them  out  of  their 
shameful  position.  The  sight  is  hu- 
miliating, and  cannot  be  long  wit- 
nessed without  degradation  of  the 
national  character. 

What  a  House  of  Commons  !  It 
is  not  of  the  crowing  of  cocks,  nor 
even  of  the  braying  of  asses,  that  we 
complain — the  imitations  of  the  lat- 
ter animal  being  generally  perfect; 
nor  is  our  wrath  excited  by  those 
indescribable  noises  which  baffle 
the  art  of  the  most  skilful  reporter. 
In  a  popular  assembly  it  was  still  to 
be  expected  that  there  would  fre- 
quently be  heard  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  and 
even  in  a  Reformed  Parliament,  we 
laid  our  account  with  meeting  much 
expectoration.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  any  quantity  of  coughing, 
provided  it  effect  its  purpose;  but 
now  nobody  can  be  coughed  down 
— not  even  Pease.  Why  should  the 
House  "here  exhibit  symptoms  of 
impatience,"  each  successive  pro- 
ser  being  a  worser,  till  the  debate 
is  closed  by  an  anonymous  oddity 
from  some  manufacturing  town, 
who,  it  is  conjectured  in  the  gallery, 
may  be  reading  a  lecture  to  the 
country-gentlemen  in  the  unknown 
tongue  ? 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  ennobling 
to  read  the  debates — though  even 
then  the  age  of  eloquence  was  well- 
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nigh  gone.  "  Great  events  were  on 
the  gale"— and  men  whom  the  coun- 
try, not  in  mere  courtesy,  called 
great,  were  the  chief  speakers.  They 
had  the  ear  of  the  House — and  of 
the  island.  They  often  discoursed 
wisdom.  Elevated  sentiments  and 
profound  thoughts  were  often  utter- 
ed in  music;  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  night  of  some 
high  argument,  was  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Intellect  of  Britain.  Genius 
and  talent  took  the  lead,  and  were 
allowed  to  keep  it,  but  not  to  the  si- 
lencing of  them  who,  without  emi- 
nent endowments,  spoke  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  plain  in  their 
patriotism,  homely  in  their  eulogies 
as  in  their  invectives,  and  inspired 
but  by  love  of  their  country  and  in- 
stitutions. The  people  were  too  free 
not  to  be  discontented  almost  always 
with  one  thing  or  another  in  the 
conduct  of  every  Ministry,  and  of 
every  Parliament;  nor  were  they 
ever  choice  or  chary  in  their  expres- 
sions about  their  rulers  or  their  re- 
presentatives. But  they  regarded 
both  Houses  with  a  respect  and  even 
veneration  that  were  not  shook  in 
their  minds  by  such  temporary  ebul- 
litions of  discontent  or  anger — how- 
ever violent;  and  there  was  confi- 
dence— not  undeserved — in  the  su- 
perior knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
m  the  integrity  of  public  men.  Is 
there  the  same  confidence  now — 
or  has  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons  risen,  since  the  people 
got  their  own  Bill,  in  the  estimation 
ef  the  people  ? 

No— it  has  fallen  almost  to  zero. 
Not  a  new  man  above  mediocrity  in 
talent — nor  by  the  people  themselves 
so  esteemed;  most  of  the  popular 
members  being  sad  dunces,  ana  ha- 
ving nothing  to  pride  themselves  on 
but  their  zeal.  A  zealous  blockhead 
is  either  a  private  or  a  public  nui- 
sance— and  can  never  be  made  to 
consume  his  own  smoke.  Their  integ- 
rity la  about  equal  to  their  talent ; 
and  their  knowledge,  small  as  it  is, 
equal  to  both.  The  people  are  not 
by  any  means  proud  of  such  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  con- 
stituent among  the  ten-pounders 
who  does  not,  and  not  unreasonably, 
think  he  would  himself  make  as  good 
a  Parliament-man  as  most  of  the  folk 
whose  speeches  he  spells  of  an  even- 
ing over  his  beer  at  the  Cat  and 
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Fiddle.  We  cannot  help  believing, 
though  our  hopes  are  not  high,  that 
all  this  stupidity  must  cure  itself; 
and  that  in  a  few  years  Electors  will 
require  other  powers  in  the  elect 
than  that  of  gulping  pledges.  The 
elect,  too,  wul  get  sick  of  swallow- 
ing lump  after  lump  of  indigest  ble 
matter — and  the  head  regain  its  as- 
cendency over  the  stomach.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  used  to  derive  much 
instruction  from  almost  every  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  'of  Commons, 
on  any  important  subject;  but  now 
most  of  the  speeches  are  but  chip- 
pings  and  parings  of  pamphlets,  and 
we  nave  found  more  information  ia 
a  single  paragraph  of  a  leading  arti- 
cle in  the  Standard  or  Morning  Post, 
than  in  many  a  debate  that  covered 
three  sides  of  the  sheet  bearing  the 
name  of  one  or  other  of  these  admi- 
rable papers.  This  cannot  well  last ; 
the  meanest  constituencies  will  get 
sorry  and  ashamed  of  such  mouth- 
pieces, and,  after  a  Parliament  or 
two,  will  be  found  preferring  gentle- 
men. The  English  are  a  proud  peo- 
ple. 

The  Conservative  Party  is,  all  over 
Britain,  fast  gaining  strength — and  in 
Parliament  it  is  the  only  party  de- 
serving a  name.  The  Destructives 
are  not  an  hundred  strong ;  and  the 
Whigs  are  so  generally  despised,  that 
by  themselves  they  could  not  stand 
a  day.  "Tis  a  great  pity  they  are 
so  worthless ;  for  haa  they  shewn 
some  virtue,  common  cause  might 
have  been  made  with  them  by  the 
Conservatives,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  principle  on  our  part,  and  every 
other  sacrifice  would  have  been 
cheerfully  made  by  men  who  desire 
but  their  country's  good.  Now,  that 
is  impossible.  Yet  see  our  power. 
But  for  the  Conservative  Party,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  Ministry 
when  pressed  even  by  Joseph  Hume 
on  the  Corn  Laws?  Why,  one  Mi- 
nister would  have  strangled  another 
—the  Graharae  sunk  ingioriously  be- 
neath the  suffocatinghand  of  a  Thom- 
son— and  the  Government  been  a 
corpse. 

His  Majesty's  Opposition  should 
really  not  be  in  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
try. Who,  pray,  is  the  leader  of  his 
Majesty's  Opposition?  A  question 
arises,  about  the  food  of  the  people. 
They  open  their  mouths  and  are  not 
fed,  says  he  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
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they  open  their  mouths  and  are  fed, 
quoth  he  of  the  Admiralty;  the  one 
denounces  all  Corn  Laws  as  expe- 
dients by  which  the  landowners  seek 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  classes,  and  the  other  up- 
holds them  as  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Empire.  And  they  row 
in  the  same  boat — and  that  boat  is  the 
vessel  of  the  State  !  Sir  James  pulls 
the  stroke- oar — and  the  lads  on  his 
side,  by  a  strong  pull,  a  long  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  turn  round  the 
wherry,  against  all  the  efforts  of  their 
opponents  in  the  same  craft ;  and  this 
is  the  way  in  which  they  seek  to  pro- 
s.ecute  their  voyage — racing  against 
themselves  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
wondering  spectators  that  line  both 
shores !  This  is  the  Whig  way  of 
managing  a  vital  question. 

But  this  precious  Government  of 
ours  has  other  fundamental  features 
which  it  has  lately  been  turning  up  to 
the  public  disgust.  Its  members  do 
not  behave  like  gentlemen.  In  the 
case  of  Mr  Sheil  their  behaviour  was 
such  as  would  have  excluded  some  of 
them  from  society  if  it  had  referred 
altogether  to  an  affair  in  private  life. 
We  ought  rather  to  have  said,  they 
did  not  behave  like  men.  They  ap- 
peared like  frows  in  petticoats — 
elderly  maiden  ladies  maliciously 
gossiping,  over  gunpowder  tea, 
about  the  supposed  frailties  of  a 
sister  overtaken  by  a  moment  of 
softness.  Lord  Althorp's  sex  seem- 
ed more  than  doubtful— though  we 
admit  we  thought  him  like  an  ox. 
Lord  Brougham,  we  are  sure,  will 
forgive  us  for  that  simile — the  use  of 
which  does  not  interfere  with  any 
simile  of  his — as  he  confines  him- 
self to  bugs,  and  wasps,  and  vermin. 
Not  till  death  can  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  hope  to  escape  the 
sceptical  doubts  that  pursued  that 
perplexingpersonage — the  Chevalier 
D'Eon.  He  railed — quailed — mum- 
bled— stu  mbled — pouted — spouted — 
smiled — reviled — stammered — ham- 
m  ered — stuttered  —  spluttered — on 
his  cheeks  came  a  blush,  from  his 
lips  went  a  slush — and  all  about  no- 
thing— and  far  less  than  nothing — 
and  covered  with  glory  he  stuck  to 
his  story— till  he  burst  like  a  blad- 
der, and  all  that  "  windy  suspiration 
of  forced  breath"  expired  like  the 
stink  of  a  farthing  candle,  that  had 
been  illuminating  the  stormy  atmos- 
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phere  of  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  and 
supposed  to  be  at  the  least  a  comet. 

Surely  the  men  are  not  fit  to  be 
rulers  over  a  country  on  whose  do- 
minion the  sun  never  sets,  who 
would  be  hissed  and  hooted,  as  ma- 
lignant or  idiot  gossips,  from  the  tea- 
tables  of  any  pelting  village.  Think 
of  William  Pitt  apologizing  to  a 
member  in  the  House  ot  Commons 
for  such  twaddle !  Had  Lord  Al- 
thorp  fainted  on  hearing  Mr  Sheil 
say  he  was  satisfied,  and  fallen  back 
in  the  arms  of  Mr  Stanley,  what  a 
noble  subject  for  a  historical  picture 
of  the  highest  order  !  That  scene  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  Chatham 
in  a  death-swoon,  would  have  been 
unimpressive  in  comparison. 

Never  were  there,  surely,  in  this 
wide  world,  such  credulous  Minis- 
ters  as  these  of  ours.  Why,  they 
believe  even  O'Connell,  and  this 
brings  them  before  us  in  an  exhibi- 
tion even  more  novel,  where  they 
are  self-exposed,  as  in  a  pillory,  to 
universal  scorn.  They  court  exe- 
cration— and  are  absolutely  ena- 
moured of  rotten  eggs — as  Danae 
was  of  that  shower  of  gold. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  be  serious — 
and  from  derision  to  pass  over  into 
indignation.  In  that  former  affair 
they  looked  like  fools,  and  must  have 
felt  like  fools ;  but  in  this  they  ap- 
pear like  something  worse  j  and  they 
will  never  get  over  it,  unless  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  have  indeed 
lost  all  sense  of  justice,  and  become 
indifferent  to  the  sanctity  of  the  law, 
and  careless  of  the  character  of  those 
whose  high  duty  it  is  to  administer 
the  law,  and  to  preserve  its  admi- 
nistration free  from  fear  and  favour, 
according  to  a  conscience  unswayed 
by  King,  Parliament,  or  People. 
^  It  was  reserved  to  this — the  worst 
Whig  Ministry— to  seek  to  subject 
the  Judicial  Bench  to  the  tyranny  of 
a  demagogue  whom  their  own  im- 
becility had  suffered  to  set  the  law 
of  the  land  at  defiance,  and  whose 
sedition  was  at  that  very  hour  be- 
ing vicariously  punished  in  the  per- 
son and  property  of  one  of  his  tools, 
whom  he  had  basely  left  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  while  he  lived  at  large 
on  alms  contributed  for  his  support 
by  paupers. 

Had   they  themselves  originated 
this  measure,  we  might  for  a  mo- 
ment have  believed  that  their  mo- 
2  G 
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lives  were  not  entirely  bad ;  it  would 
at  least  have  shewn  that  they  had  a 
mind  of  their  own,  however  mischie- 
vously exerted ;  and  that  they  were 
capable  of  conceiving  a  crime.  But 
they  had  not  genius  to  imagine  such 
an  iniquity — nor  courage  to  execute 
it — and  in  their  duluess  and  their  cow- 
ardice they  listened,  and  were  nose- 
led  by  a  more  inventive  and  daring 
demon  than  was  ever  lodged  within 
their  own  bosoms.  They  were  cow- 
ed by  O'Connell.  He  drove  them 
a-field,  like  an  overseer  brandishing 
his  whip  over  a  gang  of  slaves.  How 
mean  all  their  behaviour  to  that 
man  !  What  signify  all  Stanley's  sar- 
casms, cutting  as  they  have  some- 
times been ;  what  all  Althorp's  low- 
ings,  sulky  as  those  of  an  ox  recal- 
citrating to  the  goad,  when  the  whole 
Ministry  submit  their  snouts,  like 
swine,  to  be  ringed  by  their  savage 
driver,  and  hold  up  their  hinder  legs 
to  be  noosed  by  him,  that  he  may 
collect  all  the  ties  into  one  knot, 
and  holding  it  in  his  sinister,  and 
an  iron- tipped  thong  in  his  dexter 
hand,  may  leeringly  look  on  the 
drove  in  spite  of  all  their  obstinacy 
marching  from  Mullingar  to  Michael- 
mas, as  if,  so  they  think,  according 
to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  but, 
as  the  cunning  Irishman  knows,  mo- 
ved onwards  by  the  magic  of  the 
string  that  encourages  while  it  seems 
to  control,  and  sends  them  all  a- 
bristle  and  a- scamper  to  their  own 
bed  in  the  mire,  which  he  has  heap- 
ed up  for  them  from  a  hundred 
ditches ! 

Had  the  Agitator's  defeats  been  a 
hundred  times  greater  than  they  have 
ever  been — and  sometimes  he  has 
indeed  seemed  to  lick  the  dust  at 
Stanley's  feet,  and  even  to  shun  the 
hoof  of  Al  thorp — one  fatal  derelic- 
tion of  principle  like  this,  would 
have  rendered  them  all  vain,  nay, 
converted  them  all  into  triumph.  At 
the  bidding  of  him  who  should  now 
have  been  a  convict,  did  the  Mini- 
sters tie  themselves  to  the  tail  of  a 
conspirator  against  the  majesty  of 
Justice,  aud  suffer  themselves  to  be 
whisked  about  like  so  much  joint- 
less  hairy  skin,  by  a  savage  who  all 
the  while  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  appendage.  He 
once  called  Mr  Stanley  a  "  shave- 
beggar."  But  he  has  made  the 
honorable  to  the  Secretary 


for  the  Colonies,  and  elevated  him, 
along  with  Lord  John  Russell,  to  the 
tuft  of  the  Liberator's  tail. 

O'Connell  knew  his  men  better 
than  we  knew  them;  fur  false  and 
faithless  as  they  have  one  and  all 
been  to  the  sacred  trusts  confided  to 
their  keeping,  we  could  not  have 
supposed  for  an  instant,  that  even 
they  would  have  been  so  insane  as 
to  venture  on  such  an  outrage.  We 
should  have  said,  had  any  one  told 
us  of  O' Council's  intention,  that  from 
very  shame  they  would  have  crush- 
ed the  calumniator.  But  no — they 
aggravated  the  guilt  of  aiding  him  in 
his  attempt  to  shake  the  seat  of  Jus- 
tice, by  incredible  baseness,  peculiar 
to  themselves,  to  which  our  whole 
Parliamentary  history  affords  no  pa- 
rallel. The  Judge  against  whom  the 
motion  was  to  be  made,  was  offici- 
ally told  that  it  would  be  suffered  to 
sink — and  his  friends  having  come 
into  the  House  unprepared  to  de- 
molish the  lying  accusations,  which 
they  knew  would  die  a  natural  death, 
found,  not  to  their  dismay,  but  to 
their  disgust  and  indignation,  that 
the  motion  was  to  be  supported  by 
the  whole  strength  of  Ministers,  and 
a  shocking  sacrifice  to  be  made  of 
one  whom  his  country  regarded  as 
her  best  and  wisest  son,  and  would 
not  that  a  hair  of  his  venerable  head 
should  be  touched,  to  save  the  Whig 
Ministry  from  perdition. 

The  Irish  Secretary,  if  he  has  spo- 
ken truth,  which  some  good-natured 
people  seem  disposed  to  believe, 
must  be  by  far  the  weakest  creature 
in  Christendom.  It  was  not,  he  has 
told  us,  till  his  small  senses  got  in- 
volved in  the  final  sentence  of  O'- 
Couuell's  speech,  that  the  bright  idea 
entered  the  vacuum  which  nature 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  abhor  in 
his  head,  that  he  would  accede  to 
the  motion  for  enquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  Baron  Smith.  Is  he  absolutely 
such  a  simpleton  as  not  to  see  even 
now  that  he  thereby  broke  a  solemn 
promise — violated  all  honour  and  all 
faith — and  shewed  himself,  in  the 
face  of  his  country,  ignorant  or  reck- 
less of  all  moral  obligation ':  Call 
this  weakness,  they  who  will — we 
call  it  wickedness  too;  and  we  believe 
that  at  this  hour  there  is  not  a  man 
in  all  England  more  despised  than 
Mr  Littleton.  O'Connell's  motion 
for  enquiry  could  not  be  carried 
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without  throwing  a  slur  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Judge  ;  and  Mr  Stanley 
was  pleased  to  say,  in  a  subsequent 
debate,  that  the  Judge  must  be  an- 
xious for  farther  enquiry,  that  he 
might  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charges  to  which  the  carrying  of 
O'  Council's  motion  had  given  weight. 
Should  those  charges  be  proved,  why, 
some  of  the  Ministers  and  their 
friends  thought  Baron  Smith  should 
be  cashiered ;  others,  that  he  would 
merely  resign ;  while  all  men  of 
common  feeling,  that  is,  all  men  out 
of  the  Ministry,  felt  that  were  such 
an  enquiry  entered  into,  and  ail 
O' Council's  accusations  shewn  to 
be  steeped  in  bitterest  and  basest 
falsehood,  Baron  Smith  would. not, 
though  honourably  acquitted,  dis- 
grace himself  by  remaining  another 
day  on  that  bench  which  would  then 
be  a  seat  but  for  slaves. 

Is  it  credible,  then,  that  Mr  Little- 
ton can  be  the  blockhead  he  has 
boldly  proclaimed  himself  to  be?  Not 
altogether  incredible ;  for  you  can- 
not have  failed  to  remark,  that  every 
week  throws  up  a  new  blockhead 
more  portentous  than  one  and  all  of 
his  predecessors,  who,  brought  be- 
side his  bulk,  all  fall  into  shade. 
Thus  but  one  blockhead  at  a  time 
occupies  the  public  eye,  which 
seems  capable  of  taking  in  some- 
thing immense — and  now  has  on  its 
retina,  let  us  trust,  the  image  of 
the  biggest  possible  of  the  breed, 
with  the  face  freest  of  all  human 
expression.  And  is  he  indeed  to  be 
re-shipped  for  Ireland  ? 

But  all  the  Ministers  are  not  Lit- 
tletons. Shame  and  sorrow  to  see 
Mr  Stanley  seeking  to  degrade  the 
wise  and  good,  whom  in  his  better 
heart  he  must  love  and  admire  !  He 
knows  the  sacred  nature  of  a  pro- 
mise, and  the  inviolability  of  truth 
in  the  soul  of  a  statesman.  The 
path  of  duty  lies  plain  before  every 
man's  feet,  nor  is  there  any  danger 
of  deviation  into  cross- ways  to  any 
man  who  but  keeps  his  eyes  open, 
and  winks  not  in  fear,  or  anger,  or 
any  other  unworthy  passion.  We 
keep  a  promise,  not  by  the  letter 
merely,  but  according  to  its  spirit, 
and  that  is  felt  by  the  conscience 
that  palters  not  with  us  in  a  double 
sense,  but  is  ever  clear  as  daylight. 
Nor  will  the  people  of  England  tole- 
rate any  plea  that  would  justify  eva- 


sion ;  .  they  abhor  all  shifting ;  and 
unless  you  be  so,  no  special  plead- 
ing, however  ingenious,  will  ever 
persuade  them  that  you  are  an  honest 
man.  Here  there  was  much  special 
pleading,  but  far,  indeed,  from  in- 
genious j  the  Ministers  and  their 
menials  became  all  loathsome  Lit- 
tletons of  a  smaller  size,  and  the 
finger  of  public  scorn  has  written 
indelibly  their  proper  names  on  their 
brazen  foreheads,  which  he  who  runs 
may  read. 

But  what  were  the  charges  brought 
against  Baron  Smith  by  O'Connell  ? 
Such  as  carried  with  them,  on  their 
face,  their  own   refutation.    Look 
back  on  them  now,  and  you  blush 
to  think  they  should  have  been  en- 
tertained for  a  moment  in  any  sup- 
posed assembly  of  gentlemen.   How 
false  they  glare !    He  pictured  the 
Judge  as  old,  feeble,  indolent,  obsti- 
nate, prejudiced,  bigoted,  cruel,  im- 
placable, capricious,  crazy, — a  dan- 
gerous dotard,  who  changed  day  into 
night,  and,  that    his  absurd   sleep 
might  not  be  disturbed,  huddled  pri- 
soners into  the  bar  by  dozens,  and 
tried  them  during  the  dark  hours 
without  mercy  or  justice.     All  the 
while  he  was  speaking,  O'Connell 
knew  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  all  these  allegations ;  but  he 
knew  also  the  power  of  bold  bluster 
over  the  timid  and  treacherous;  a 
hundred  times  had  he  tried  it  in  that 
House,  as  well  as  in  the  open  air  of 
Erin,  and  for  once  that  it  had  failed, 
ten  times  had  it  succeeded ;  to  gain 
his  end,  he  had  a  hundred  times 
been  indifferently  cajoler  or  cajoled, 
and  frequently,  by  some  sudden  jerk, 
had  wrested  his  object   from  the 
hands  of  the  Incapables,  or  by  some 
supple  jugglery  made  it  slip  like 
quicksilver  through  their  fingers—- 
and now  he  trusted  to  frighten  low- 
minded  Littleton   out  of  his  small 
wits  by  a  series  of  audacious  false- 
hoods, till    the    trembling  coward 
should  not  dare  to  defend  the  calum- 
niated— so  black  should  be  the  pic- 
ture— but  be  wheedled  into  consent 
to  a  motion  for  Enquiry — not,  mind 
ye,  for  removal  from  the  Bench — 
oh,  no,  no,  no — nothing  of  that  sort — 
but  a  mere  motion  for  Enquiry— a 
moderate  and  mqst  humane  motion 
that  could  hurt  nobody's  feelings — 
in  itself  injure  nobody's  character — 
and,  by  eliciting  the  truth,  could  not 
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fail,  whatever  war,  tho  result,  to  dif-     him  among  our  great  orators,  demo- 
lished the  Agitator,  and  all  his  lies  — 
the   infamous    resolution    was    re- 
scinded, the  head  of  that  venerable 
old  man  again  "  star-bright  appear- 
ed," and  the  Justice  seat  was  re- 
stored  to   that   inviolable    dignity, 
without  which  law  would  be  worse 
than  a  dead  letter,  for  its  impotence 
would  be  encouragement  to  crime, 
and  the  land,  where  it  was  shorn  of 
its  beams,  be  soon  deluged  in  blood. 
Then  was  the  time,  after  MrShaw's 
affecting  and  irresistible  speech,  for 
Mr  Stanley  to  have  backed  out  of 
this  disgraceful  affair — or  rather,  like 
his  former  self — let  us  say  at  once, 
like  himself— for  'tis  not  possible  for 
us  to  cease  to  respect  and  admire 
him — to  have    freely  declared  his 
conviction  that  all  O'Connell's  char- 
ges against  Baron  Smith  had  been 
shattered  to  pieces  which  no  hand 
could  gather  up — and  to  have  rejoi- 
ced in  that  perfect  vindication.  But 
his  evil  genius— obstinacy — prevail- 
ed, and  he  had  not  the  soul  to  follow 
the  example  of  Sir  James  Grahame — 
too  proud  perhaps  to  appear  an  imi- 
tator even  of  the  high-minded  con- 
duct of  a  friend  who  had  got  the 
start  of  him  in  winning  golden  opi- 
nions from  all  men,  by  the  superi- 
ority he  had  shewn  over  all  party 
feelings  in  a  case  of  honour  and  con- 
science.   Was  it  Mr  Stanley — per- 
haps we  are  mistaken — who  talked 
of  the  House  stultifying  itself  by  re- 
scinding its  former  vote  ?  It  did  far 
worse  than    stultify   itself  by  that 
infamous  vote ;  and  even  now  that 
shame  adheres  to  it,  for  the  act  of 
one  setof  men  cannot  wipe  away  the 
stain  incurred  by  another,  and  the 
praise  is  all  with  the  Conservatives. 
The  Ministers  did  all  they  could  to 
perpetuate  their  guilt  and  their  dis- 
grace, and  they  found  their  troops 
as  ready  as  before  to  enter  on  the 
ignoble  service.     Among  them  arc 
names  which  it  is  painful  to  us  to  see 
so  emblazoned ;  "  therefore,  eternal 
silence  be  their  doom." 

Lord  Althorp,  again,  whom  we 
shall  not  call  ox  any  more,  lest  it 
be  thought  personal,  lowed  in  a  sub- 
dued style,  as  if  sensible  he  had 
lost  his  horns,  and  that  he  would 
have  an  odd  look  in  a  charge  of  ca- 
valry. He  was  of  opinion  that  Ba- 
ron  Smith  should  have  made  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  apology— 


universal  satisfaction  all  over 
Ireland,  and  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  honour  and  justice  of 
a  Whig  Government. 

The  motion  was  carried — and  Mi- 
nisters had  their  evening's  triumph. 
But  the  Press,  in  spite  of  them,  is 
yet  free;  and  in  two  days,  was  heap- 
ed upon  their  heads  a  whole  nation's 
scorn.  One  dismal  universal  hiss  as- 
sailed their  ears,  and  looking  around 
they  saw  none  but  frowning  aspects, 
or  foreheads  tossing  contempt.  The 
outrage  was  marked  by  every  qua- 
lity Englishmen  most  abhor.    Over 
all  were  conspicuous  fear  and  false- 
hood— the  two  united  composed  a 
mess  of  meanness,  of  which  one  look 
was  an  emetic  to  the  stomach  of  John 
Bull,  who  instantly    drenched   the 
Ministry  in  vomit  There  they  were, 
shaking  their  ears  in  that  shower 
like  half-drowned  rats — and  a  long 
course  of  fumigation  will  be  requi- 
red to  restore  Mr  Littleton  to  any 
thing  like  his  former   sweetness — 
now  he  is  rank  and  smells  to  heaven. 
It  must  be  far  from   pleasant  to  Mr 
Gleig    to  approach   at  present  too 
near  his  patron — Stanley  is  strong 
— and  as  for  Mr  John  Campbell — 
he  stinks  in  the  nostrils,  not  only 
of  the  good  people  of  Dudley,  but 
of  John-o'-Groat  s. 

The  country  on  this  occasion  may 
be  well  proud  of  the  Press.  It 
saved  the  majesty — the  purity — the 
sanctity  of  Justice.  But  one  base 
blockhead  abused  Baron  Smith,  and 
commended  Ministers,  and  of  his 
interminable  paragraphs  no  man 
taketh  heed.  The  pothouses  have  long 
been  impatient  ot  the  eternal  drawl. 
All  the  Conservative  papers  of 
course  did  their  duty— the  Standard 
in  the  van,  with  his  trenchant  scimi- 
tar. But  the  Times,  the  Globe,  and 
the  rest,  were  not  backward  ;  and 
though  they  spared  the  Ministers  as 
far  as  they  could,  they  exposed  the 
motion,  and  day  after  day  depicted 
its  character  in  darker  and  darker 
colour*.  Thus,  there  was  but  one 
opinion — one  sentiment — one  voice. 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  a  man  of 
high  honour,  came  forward  at  his 
country's  call,  to  vindicate  its  cha- 
racter from  the  reproach  of  being 
tolerant  of  that  base  vote — Mr  Shaw, 
the  noble  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  in  a  speech  that  places 
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the  recollection  of  his  own  sulky 
submission  to  Mr  Sheil  still  pinch- 
ing his  kidneys — and  his  desire,  very 
naturally,  being  to  see  a  judge  in  the 
same  abject  condition  before  the 
House,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. But  the  cases  are  not 
parallel — if  produced,  they  will  not 
meet.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  behaved  to  Mr  Sheil 
like  an  eavesdropper  who  had  lost 
retention  of  matter;  and  was  for- 
ced to  apologize  to  that  gentleman — 
not  on  his  knees,  for  Mr  Hill  had 
done  that  already — but  on  all  his 
four  hoofs j  and  down  to  the  very  tip 
of  his  tail,  that  trembled  with  shame 
and  anger.  He  was  in  an  attitude  of 
humiliation;  but  Baron  Smith  was 
exalted  by  th<?  insult  he  forgave,  and 
all  the  world  felt  that  an  apology  was 
due  to  him  by  the  Ministry,  by  of- 
fering which,  in  the  way  open  to 
them,  they  might  have  raised  them- 
selves out  of  the  mire. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  well  said 
"  that  he  had  that  conviction  of  the 
learned  Judge's  integrity,  that  he 
hoped  he  would  not  demean  himself 
by  any  thing  which  could  be  consider- 
ed tantamount  to  an  apology.  The 
learned  individual  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
might  have  somewhat  quenched  the 
energy  of  character  for  which  he  was 
once  so  remarkable ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  learned  Baron  would  feel 
that  in  his  person  he  was  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  independence  of  the 
Judges,  and  if  he  were  conscious  that 
no  public  inconvenience  had  arisen 
from  his  late  hours, — if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  deliver  political  charges, 
partly  because  he  thought  he  was 
maintaining  the  cause  of  good  go- 
vernment, partly  because  he  thought 
he  was  encouraged  and  sanctioned 
by  Ministers,  partly  because  he  was 
proud  of  seeing  the  appendices  to 
the  reports  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons graced  by  the  publication  of  his 
compositions, and  by  doing  so  should 
draw  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  that 
House,  he  trusted  that,  if  fall  he 
must,  lie  would  fall  without  having 
submitted  to  the  voluntary  degrada- 
tion of  an  apology." 

Such  noble  expression  of  such 
noble  sentiments  should — beg  our 
reader's  pardon — have  muzzled  the 
ox,  even  while  he  was  treading  out 
his  neighbour's  corn.  But  there  are 


animals  who  know  not  when  to  be 
mum.  "  If  the  learned  Judge," 
said  Althorp,  "  had  authorized  any 
member  to  state  that  he  would  not 
continue  to  pursue  the  course  which 
had  been  complained  of,  he  would 
not  have  been  disposed  to  press 
for  the  enquiry ;  but,  since  it  ap- 
peared, though  Baron  Smith  had 
communicated  with  some  honour- 
able members,  he  had  not  autho- 
rized them  to  hold  out  any  hope 
that  he  would  alter  his  conduct,  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  proposal  to 
discharge  the  order  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee."  Baron 
Smith  had  indeed  held  out  no  hopes 
to  the  House  that  he  would  alter  his 
conduct;  he  had  left  the  House  to 
despair  ;  not  one  drop  of  comfort 
could  he  send  to  the  unhappy 
House ;  and  it  was  clear  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  Lord  Althorp 
than  for  a  kyloe.  Yet  he  wished  to 
hurry  no  man's  cattle,  and  had  no 
objection  to  see  his  Lordship  gra- 
zing away  on  clover  in  the  field,  or 
munching  turnips  in  the  stall,  till 
he  was  fit  for  a  Smithfield  show. 
Wherefore  all  this  passion  for  apo- 
logies ?  No  man  would  ask  an- 
other man  for  an  apology,  except  in 
such  extreme  case  as  made  the  de- 
mand necessary  to  his  own  honour. 
Here  nobody's  honour  had  been 
touched,  but  that  of  the  Judge  ;  and 
no  high- minded  man  would  have  per- 
mitted such  a  Judge  to  make  any  thing 
approaching  to  an  apology  had  it 
been  volunteered,  even  had  he  been 
of  opinion  that  the  charges  in  ques- 
tion had  been  too  political ;  all  his 
feelings  would  still  have  been  for 
the  venerable  person  who  had  been 
so  brutally  abused,  and  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  sink  all  disapproba- 
tion "  of  .the  course  complained  of" 
in  vehement  indignation  at  the  ruf- 
fianism of  his  calumniator. 

Lord  Althorp  himself  "  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  explanations  given  by 
the  honourable  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  entirely 
refuted  the  charge  with  respect  to 
Baron  Smith  coming  late  into  Court, 
and  sitting  to  a  late  hour  in  Armagh." 
Now! that  was  in  truth  the  whole 
gravamen  of  the  charge.  O' Council 
himself  malignantly  dwelt  on  it  as 
such— and  that  charge  having  been 
refuted  to  Lord  Althorp's  satisfac- 
tion, why  did  he  not  turn  round 
'  * 
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upon  O'Connell  like  a  Bull  of  Bash- 
an,  and  toss  him  like  a  cur  twenty 
feet  up  into  the  air  ': 

What  was  the  charge  against  Ba- 
ron Smith  at  Armagh  ';  Late  hours 
— hurry — and  all  that  was  irregular 
and  indecorous.  Hear  Mr  Shaw, 
and  remember  that  every  man  in  the 
House  was  convinced  by  his  state- 
ment that  here  he  had  been  shame- 
fully calumniated  by  O'Connell. 

"  He  (Mr  Shaw)  had  a  letter  from 
the  High  Sheriff  of  that  county,  sta- 
ting that,  when  Baron  Smith  was  at 
Monaghan,  the  writer,  as  bound  in 
his  capacity  of  High  Sheriff,  waited 
on  him  with  the  calendar,  which 
then  contained  the  names  of  but 
twenty-four  persons  for  trial.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Sheriff  congratulated 
the  Judge  on  the  prospect  of  a  light 
assizes,  and  as  the  calendar  at  Mo- 
naghan was  heavy,  Baron  Smith  said 
he  would  remain  there  to  assist  the 
Chief  Justice,  on  the  Thursday  on 
which  he  (Baron  Smith)  was  to 
open  (he  commission  at  Armagh. 
He  accordingly  sat  for  some  hours 
in  Monaghan,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Armagh,  and  at  three  o'clock  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  sat  till 
seven  o'clock.  The  next  and  every 
morning  he  went  into  court  at  half- 
past  eleven ;  and  here  he  (Mr  S.) 
would  observe,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  some  mistake  about  the  hours  at 
which  courts  in  Ireland  had  been 
accustomed  to  sit.  What  he  said 
on  a  former  occasion  was,  that  in 
Ireland,  in  the  superior  courts,  it 
never  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
Judges  to  sit  before  eleven  o'clock. 
Every  day  at  the  Armagh  assizes, 
Baron  Smith  sat  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock ;  no  complaint  was  made  BO 
far  as  regarded  the  sitting  on  the 
Friday.  He  (Mr  S.)  now  entreated 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies in  particular,  to  what  was  to 
follow.  He  (Mr  S.)  knew  that  he 
(Mr  Stanley)  was  incapable  of  wil- 
fully misrepresenting  a  fact,  but  in 
this  part  of  the  rase  he  fell  into  a  great 
error,  and  he  (Mr  Shaw)  was  confi- 
dent he  could  explain  it  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  perfect  satisfaction. 
Baron  Smith  sat  again  on  Saturday, 
at  half-past  eleven  ;  when  he  arrived 
at  Armagh,  the  Sheriff  informed  him 
that  during  the  four  days  which 
had  intervened  between  his  sitting 
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at  Monaghan  and  his  arrival  at  Ar- 
magh, the  calendar  had  trebled 
(hear,  hear,  hear),  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  circumstance  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  been 
out  on  bail  having  unexpectedly 
come  in  to  take  their  trials.  He 
consulted  the  convenience  of  the 
bar,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
ty, who  were  in  attendance,  and 
said  he  was  willing  to  give  up  all 
his  time  and  do  all  in  his  power 
to  deliver  the  gaol  of  the  prisoners, 
and  allow  all  persons  who  had  busi- 
ness at  the  assizes  to  return  to  their 
homes  with  all  convenient  expedi- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  admitted  by 
every  hon.  member,  that  sitting  late 
at  night  was  productive  of  much  less 
mischief  than  it  would  be  to  leave  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  over  for 
trial  at  the  next  assizes  ?  Baron 
Smith  took  the  bench  again  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  and  unprecedented  pressure  of 
business,  he  sat  until  a  quarter  before 
twelve  that  night,  which  was  as  late 
as  he  possibly  could  sit  without  in- 
fringing on  the  Sabbath.  He  took 
the  bench  again  on  Monday  at  the 
same  hour,  half-past  eleven,  and  he 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  get- 
ting through  the  business — he  sat 
for  eighteen  hours  without  moving 
off  the  bench.  (Hear,  hear.)  Was  this 
a  mere  whim  or  caprice  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  Could  this  have  been  any 
enjoyment  to  an  old  man  of  nearly 
seventy-five  years  of  age  ?  (Cheers.) 
But,  above  all,  was  it  a  neglect  of 
duty  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  He  then  went 
to  bed  for  five  hours,  and  in  five 
hours  and  a  half  he  returned  to  the 
bench  to  perform  his  public  duty 
(loud  cheering  for  several  minutes), 
and  he  sat  from  half-past  eleven  un- 
til seven  that  evening  (hear,  hear,) 
which  was  upwards  of  eight  hours ; 
and  without  taking  rest  or  refresh- 
ment he  got  into  his  carriage,  and 
that  night  he  performed  a  journey 
of  nearly  fifty  miles,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  at  his  post  at  the  next  assizes 
town  on  the  following  morning. 
(Cheers.)  And,  good  God  !  is  this 
the  neglect  of  duty  (loud  cheering) 
(for  that  is  the  only  charge  we  are 
now  upon)  for  which  an  aged  judge 
is  to  fall  under  the  censure  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  (Cheers.)  If 
it  had  suited  the  purpose  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman — if  this  learn- 
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ed  Judge  had  been  countenancing, 
in  place  of  denouncing,  agitation 
(cheers),  what  an  excellent  ground 
it  would  have  been  for  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  have  been  moved  to  him 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
(Cheers.)  The  result  of  these  ex- 
traordinary and  most  laudable  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  learned  judge 
was,  that  he  had  been  confined  to 
his  bed  by  illness  for  a  considerable 
time  after  his  return  to  Dublin. 
(Hear.)" 

It  was  this  Armagh  case  that  had 
staggered  Mr  Stanley ;  and  yet,  alas ! 
after  it  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  he 
persisted  in  supporting  O'Connell 
against  Baron  Smith !  The  House, 
had  it  been  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
common  justice,  euch  as  actuates 
men  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
would  have  scorned  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  any  other  mi- 
nor charges  of  the  same  kind,  but 
taken  it  for  granted  that  they  were, 
one  and  all,  odious  excrescences 
sprouting  from  the  body  of  this  one 
big  ugly  lie. 

But  there  was  another  separate 
and  supplementary  lie,  which,  after 
Baron  Smith's  triumph  in  the  House, 
was  cut  down  in  the  open  day  as  by 
a  scythe.  O'Connell  had  insisted  that 
Sir  William  did  not  go  into  Court,  to 
try  the  police  in  the  Castle  Pollard 
affair,  before  half-past  three  o'clock ; 
and  farther  imputed  to  him  the 
having  forced  the  Jury  to  continue 
the  trial  through  the  night,  and  co- 
erced them  into  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal. It  was  chiefly— so  we  think  they 
said,  though  we  do  not  believe  them — 
upon  this  statement,  that  Mr  Stan- 
ley and  Lord  Althorp  opposed  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull's  motion.  O'  Con- 
nell  made  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
Mr  Patrick  Egan  of  Moute.  The 
Editor  of  the  Standard  from  the  first 
declared  his  disbelief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  this  pastoral  swain.  If  there 
be  such  a  person,  we  should  like  to 
see  the  inside  of  his  tongue.  For 
here  is  "  The  certificate  of  the  petit 
Jury  who  tried  the  Castle  Pollard 
case. 

•'  We,  the  jury  who  tried  the  Cas- 
tle Pollard  case.having  seen  the  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  that  Baron 
Smith  proceeded  with  the  trial  in 
that  case  against  our  will  and  desire, 
and  coerced  us  by  his  charge  to  ac- 
quit the  prisoners,  declare,  that  nei- 


ther of  the  above  statements  are  the 
facts,  but  quite  the  reverse ;  neither 
was  it  the  case,  that  the  trial  was  en- 
tered upon  at  half-past  three  o'clock. 
Baron  Smith  entered  at  about  or  be- 
fore eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  trial  commenced  almost  im- 
mediately after,  by  calling  the  ju- 
rors ;  but  so  much  time  was  taken 
up  in  putting  jurors  aside,  and  chal- 
lenging and  signing  objections,  that 
Sergeant  Pennefather  did  not  begin 
to  state  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"  Charles  Arabin,  Foreman,  Ro- 
bert Matthews,  John  Thomson,  R.  H. 
Levinge,  Christopher  Adamson,  John 
Smith,  Robert  M.  Jameson,  Peter 
Smith,  Angler  Brock,  Peter  Green. 

"  Captain  Tennison  Lyons,  one 
of  the  jury,  is  dead  above  six  months; 
and  Mr  John  Black  has  since  gone 
to  reside  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
but  his  signature  is  expected  to  be 
affixed  to  said  certificate." 

Sir  James  Grahame,  before  O'Con- 
nell's  charges  had  been  all  thus  re- 
futed, torn  to  pieces,  and  trampled 
under  foot,  felt  instinctively,  and 
saw  intuitively,  that  they  were  all 
false;  butevenifnotallfalse,henobly 
declared,  "  that  as  one  who  valued 
his  own  independence  and  charac- 
ter, if  the  motion  were  acceded  to, 
and  an  address  to  the  Crown  pre- 
sented for  the  removal  of  Baron 
Smith  from  his  judicial  situation, 
(supposing  all  the  alleged  facts 
proved,)  it  would  be  highly  inexpe- 
dient, nay  more,  a  most  unjust  pro- 
ceeding. As  an  humble  individual, 
whose  character  was  dearer  to  him 
than  any  other  consideration,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  support  his  col- 
leagues in  the  view  they  had  adopt- 
ed with  regard  to  it.  The  present 
would  be  the  most  painful  vote  he 
had  ever  given,  since  he  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  draw  himself 
from  those  friends  with  whom,during 
a  life  of  some  duration,  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  acting ;  but  feeling,  as 
he  did,  the  proposition  to  be  dange- 
rous in  itself,  he  conceived  he  should 
be  betraying  the  trust  committed  to 
him  by  his  constituents  if  he  did  not 
declare  against  it.  He  should  never 
forgive  himself  were  he  to  adopt^a 
contrary  line  of  conduct.  He  again 
professed  his  inability  to  argue  the 
question;  but  felt  he  should  not 
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discharge  bis  duty  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  own  mind  unless  he  vo- 
ted against  the  motion." 

Sir  James  Grahame  has  already 
had  his  reward — the  only  reward  he 
contemplated  at  the  time  he  did  his 
duty — the  approbation  of  his  owncon- 
science  and  of  his  country.  He  lias 
shewn  that  he  is  worthy  of  that 
esteem  with  which  his  character  is 
generally  regarded,  and  proved  that 
he  will  never,  by  any  weak  or  base 
act,  under  any  temptation,  sully  that 
name  to  which  he  has  in  many  ways 
given  additional  lustre.  Three  years 
of  Whig  rule  may  have  deadened, 
but  they  have  not  extinguished 
the  spirit  of  this  once  magnanimous 
nation  ;  and  though  it  gave  him  pain 
to  sever  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
from  his  friends  in  the  Ministry,  he 
thereby  gained  a  million  friends,  and 
if  it  be  asked,  "  What  will  they 
say  at  Cockermouth  V"  it  may  be 
answered,  "  The  same  that  they  say 
all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  a 
man  of  honour." 

We  have  purposely  avoided  say- 
ing one  word  about  Baron  Smith's 
charges;  for  we  wished  first  to  ex- 
pose the  falsehood  of  all  the  accusa- 
tions the  incendiary  urged  against 
his  character  and  conduct  as  a  Judge. 
Political  charges  they  indeed  are; 
and  full*  of  the  humanest  wisdom. 
Therefore  by  O'Connell  are  they 
abhorred ;  therefore  to  an  infatua- 
ted Whig  Ministry  are  they  hate- 
ful; therefore  was  Baron  Smith 
marked  out  as  a  victim ;  and  there- 
fore did  the  voice  of  the  people  for- 
bid the  sacrifice. 

These  charges  ought  to  be  col- 
lected, and  widely  diffused — they 
would  make  at  once  a  statesman's 
and  a  subject's  manual.  The  King's 
Speech  was  far  from  being  a  very 
bad  one,  though  its  composition  was 
execrable ;  and  the  charge  of  Baron 
Smith  chiefly  complained  of  by 
Lord  Althorp,  was,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  fervid  exhortation  to  the 
most  influential  classes  in  Ireland,  to 
crush  sedition  and  preserve  order 
by  all  the  means  and  appliances  re- 
commended to  the  lieges  by  their 
most  gracious  monarch.  We  dare- 
say Lord  Althorp  does  not  admire 
the  style  of  Baron  Smith's  charges, 
for  it  is  classical ;  but,  being  classi- 
cal, it  is  perspicuous ;  and  these  no- 
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hie  compositions  must  have  made  a 
powerful  impression  on  all  educated 
men  in  Ireland,  be  their  politics  or 
religion  what  they  may,  for  they 
breathe  in  beautiful  langnage  the 
beautiful  sentiments  of  Christian 
love  and  charity,  and  call  on  all 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  peace. 
There  are  not  wanting  flashes  of  in- 
dignation to  wither  the  wicked  ;  but 
their  general  character  is  gentle,  and 
the  law  which  this  good  and  great 
man  desires  to  see  all-powerful,  is 
the  law  not  of  fear  but  of  love.  What 
other  sentiments  could  have  been 
uttered  by  that  Judge  whose  only 
fault  is — that  he  is  too  merciful — re- 
membering ever  that  all  men  are 
criminals  —  and  that  pardon  may 
often  do  the  work  of  punishment — 
at  the  expense  of  far  other  tears  ? 

We  have  much  more  to  say — but 
must  reserve  it  for  other  occasions. 
Meanwhile,  we  conclude  with  the 
beautiful  close  of  Mr  Shaw's  speech, 
to  whicli  the  heart  of  Ireland  has 
responded  with  a  voice  of  blessing 
on  the  honoured  head  which  the  Mi- 
nistry hoped  to  humiliate,  and  with 
a  voice  of  ban  against  all  his  perse- 
cutors and  slanderers. 

"  I  challenge  the  baldest  adventurer  in 
Irish  agitation  to  stand  forward  before 
an  assembly  of  English  gentlemen,  and 
bring  a  charge  of  the  slightest  corruption, 
partiality,  oppression,  or  any  other  spe- 
cies of  criminality  against  Baron  Smith. 
Let  them  betake  themselves  to  the  ve- 
riest haunts  of  faction,  turbulence,  sedi- 
tion, and  cater  in  the  fetid  atmosphere 
of  the  most  squalid  misery  and  vice — let 
them  include,  nay,  I  should  wish  they 
wouM,  every  criminal  that  learned  Judge 
(who,  if  he  bad  a  fault,  it  was  that  he 
was  too  humane,  has  over  tried,  and  I 
defy  them  to  carry  thence  one  single 
breath  wherewith  to  sully  the  pure  and 
untarnished  reputation  of  that  distin- 
guished man.  Has  one  individual  dan-d, 
throughout  the  two  nights  of  this  discus- 
sion, to  cast  the  shadow  of  an  improper 
motive  across  the  long  and  honourable. 
path  of  his  judicial  life  ?  What  then  ! 
Will  this  House — the  question  is  nut 
whether  they  approve  or  disapprove  of 
some  particular  phrase  or  figure,  or  some 
trifling  unpunctuality — but  without  the 
imputation  of  a  crime — without  the 
charge  of  an  offence — drag  that  vein-ru- 
ble man — the  father  of  the  Irish  bench' " 
— the  head  and  ornament  of  Irish  So- 
ciety—the pride  of  Irish  literature — 
him  who  ia  the  'lays  of  his  youth,  his 
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vigour,  his  health,  had  illumined  the 
brightest  pages  of  Irish  history  ;  now — 
when  the  brightness  of  his  former  fame, 
and  great  attainments  was  sinking  into 
the  peacefulness  of  retirement,  full  of 
years,  covered  with  the  honour,  respect, 
and  esteem  of  his  entire  country,  and  place 
him  a  criminal  at  that  bar?  Forbid  it  jus- 
tice, honour,  truth  !  Is  there  a  generous 
mind,  a  feeling  heart,  a  noble  sentiment 
in  Ireland,  that  would  not  revolt  against 
an  act  of  such  grievous  injury — such  wan- 
ton, crying,  cruel,  unprecedented  injus- 
tice? And  who  is  his  accuser?  who  is 
it — that  asks  you  without  evidence,  and 
upon  his  mere  statement,  to  condemn  that 
aged  and  venerated  Judge  ?  The  facti- 
ous— turbulent — and  seditious  agitator  ; 
the  man  who  caused  the  passing  of 
a  special  act  of  Parliament  against  il- 
legal associations — violated  its  provisions, 
and  escaped  its  penalties  by  its  acciden- 
tal expiration — who  is  at  this  moment 
vicariously  suffering  in  the  person  of 
another  the  punishment  of  that  sedi- 
tion of  which  he  is  this  night  the  advo- 
cate— and  whom  you,  this  very  Parlia- 
ment, are  now  only  holding  within  the 
bounds  of  allegiance  and  the  limits  of  the 
law,  by  the  provisions  of  an  extreme  and 
extra-constitutional  statute.  Is  this  the 
man  at  whose  feet  you  will  prostrate  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  in  place  of  their 
mild  and  salutary  sway,  set  up  the  iron 
.j-nle" of  his  dictation  ?  Will  you  subvert 
the  judicial  bench,  and  for  it  substitute 


the  arbitrary  will  of  one  despotic  tyrant  ? 
Will  you  render  insecure  our  persons, 
our  properties,  ami  our  lives?  Will  you, 
at  his  bidding,  drive  peace  and  safety 
from  our  homes,  and  leave  us,  our  wives 
and  children,  at  the  mercy  of  the  law- 
less agitator  —  a  prey  to  the  midnight 
murderer  and  the  voluptuous  assassin  ? 
Will  you  overturn  the  altars  of  our  holy 
religion  ?  I  speak  this  in  no  spirit  of 
religious  or  sectarian  bigotry  —  I  was  my- 
self friendly  to  the  concession  of  politi- 
cal equality  to  my  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low-countrymen —  I  thought  they  would 
have  then  been  content,  but  I  was  grie- 
vously mistaken.  They  cry  aloud  for 
the  destruction  of  our  Church  ;  and  if 
this  policy  be  continued,  it  will  but  in- 
flame the  infuriate  zeal,  with  which  the 
Irish  agitator  thirsts  for  the  life's  blood 
of  Protestantism.  I  speak  not  personally 
of  Protestants,  but  religiously  of  Protes- 
tantism. If  you  confirm  th»  vote,  you 
set  the  most  fatal  precedent  that  ever  was 
established  in  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. You  abrogate  the  boasted  charter 
of  judicial  independence,  passed  not  to 
uphold  the  personal  rank  and  dignity  of 
the  Judge,  but  as  the  best  security  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  And 
as  to  Ireland  —  you  will  stab  to  the  heart 
her  laws,  her  liberties,  her  peace,  and  her 
prosperity  ;  and  with  them  will  fall 
withered  to  the  ground  every  h°pe  of 
amelioration  in  the  unhappy  condition  of 
that  unhappiest  of  countries." 


•—•  - 
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HOW  WE  WENT  TO  DINE  AT  JACK  GINGER'8. 

So  it  was  finally  agreed  upon  that     and  melted,)  cheese,  radishes,  pota- 

toes, and  cookery.  Tom  Meggot  was 
a  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  and  oys- 
ters to  match—  Joe  Macgillicuddy,  a 
boiled  leg  of  pork,  with  peas-pud- 
ding— Humpy  Harlo\v,  a  sirloin  of 
beef  roast,  with  horseradish  —  Bob 
Burke,  a  gallon  of  half-and-half,  and 


we  should  dine  at  Jack  Ginger's 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  seated  in  a 
lofty  story  in  Essex  Court.  There 
was,  besides  our  host,  Tom  Meggot, 
Joe  Macgillicuddy,  Humpy  Harlow, 
Bob  Burke,  Antony  Harrison,  and 
myself.  As  Jack  Ginger  had  little 
coin  and  no  credit,  we 


,     e  contributed     four  bottles  of  whisky,  of  prime'qua- 
each  our  share  to  the  dinner.     He     lity  ("Potteen,"  wrote  the  Whisky- 


himself  provided  room,  fire,  candle, 
tables,  chairs,  tablecloth,  napkins— 
no,  not  napkins ;  on  second  thoughts 
we  did  not  bother  ourselves  with 
napkins  —  plates,  dishes,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  (which  he  borrowed 
from  the  wig-maker,)  tumblers,  le- 
mons,sugar,  water,  glasses,  decanters 
— by  the  by,  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
were  decanters— salt,  pepper,  vine- 
gar, mustard,  bread,  butter,  (plain 


man,  "  I  say,  by  Jupiter,  but  of  which 
many-facture  He  alone  knows") — 
Antony  Harrison,  half-a-dozen  of 
Port,  he  having  tick  to  that  extent  at 
some  unfortunate  wine-merchant's — 
and  I  supplied  cigars  d  discretion, 
and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  I  bor- 
rowed from  a  West  Indian  friend  of 
mine  as  I  passed  by.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  were  in  no  danger  of  suf- 
fering from  any  of  the  extremes  of 
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hunger  and  thirst  for  the  course  of 
that  evening. 

We  met  at  five  o'clock — sharp— 
and  very  sharp.  Not  a  man  was  miss- 
ing when  the  clock  of  the  Inner 
Temple  struck  the  last  stroke.  Jack 
Ginger  had  done  every  thing  to  ad- 
miration. Nothing  could  be  more 
splendid  than  his  turn-out.  He  had 
superintended  the  cooking  himself 
of  every  individual  dish  with  his 
own  eyes— or  rather  eye — he  having 
but  one,  the  other  having  been  lost 
in  a  skirmish  when  he  was  midship- 
man on  board  a  pirate  in  the  Brazi- 
lian service.  "  Ah  ! "  said  Jack,  of- 
ten and  often, "  these  were  my  honest 
days— Gad — did  I  ever  think  when 
I  was  a  pirate  that  I  was  at  the  end  to 
turn  rogue,  and  study  the  law." — All 
was  accurate  to  the  utmost  degree. 
The  table-cloth,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
exactly  white,  but  it  had  been  washed 
last  week,  and  the  collection  of  the 
plates  was  miscellaneous,  exhibiting 
several  of  the  choicest  patterns  of 
Delf.  We  were  not  of  the  silver-fork 


school  of  poetry,  but  steel  is  not  to 
be  despised.  If  the  table  was  some- 
what rickety,  the  inequality  in  tlic 
legs  was  supplied  by  clapping  a  vo- 
lume of  Vesey  under  the  short  one. 
As  for  the  chairs— but  why  weary 
about  details — chairs  being  made  to 
be  sat  upon,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  answered  their  purposes, 
and  whether  they  had  backs  or  not 
— whether  they  were  cane-bottomed, 
or  hair-bottomed,  or  rush-bottomed, 
is  nothing  to  the  present  enquiry. 

Jack's  habits  of  discipline  made 
him  punctual,  and  dinner  was  on  the 
table  in  less  than  three  minutes  after 
five.  Down', we  sate,  hungry  as  hun- 
ters, and  eager  for  the  prey. 

"  Is  there  a  parson  in  company  ?  " 
said  Jack  Ginger,  from  the  bead  of 
the  table. 

"  No,"  responded  I,  from  the  foot 

"  Then,  thank  God,"  said  Jack, 
and  proceeded,  after  this  pious 
grace,  to  distribute  the  cod's  head 
and  shoulders  to  the  hungry  multi- 
tude. 


CHAP.  II. 

HOW  WE  DIKED  AT  JACK  GINGER's. 


The  history  of  that  cod's  head  and 
shoulders  would  occupy  but  little 
space  to  write.  Its  flakes,  like  the 
snow  flakes  on  a  river,  were  for  one 
moment  bright,  then  gone  for  ever ; 
it  perished  unpitiably.  "  Bring  hi- 
ther," said  Jack,  with  a  firm  voice, 
"  the  leg  of  pork."  It  appeared,  but 
soon  to  disappear  again.  Not  a  man 
of  the  company  but  shewed  his  ab- 
horrence ot  the  Judaical  practice  of 
abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  swine. 
Equally  clear  in  a  few  moments  was 
it  that  we  were  truly  British  in  our 
devotion  to  beef.  The  sirloin  was  im- 
partially destroyed  on  both  sides, 
upper  and  under.  Dire  was  the  clat- 
ter of  the  knives,  but  deep  the  silence 
of  the  guests.  Jerry  Gallagher,  Jack's 
valet-de-charabre,  footman,  cook, 
clerk,  shoeblack,  aide- de-cam  p,scout, 
confidant,  dun- chaser,  bum-defy er, 
and  many  other  offices  in  coi/mn/i- 
iliun,  toiled  like  a  hero.  He  covered 
himself  with  glory  and  gravy  every 
moment.  In  a  short  time  a  vocifera- 
tion arose  for  fluid,  and  the  half-and- 
half — Whitbread  quartered  upon 
Chamyton  —  beautiful  heraldry  ! — 
was  inhaled  with  the  most  savage 
satisfaction. 

"  The  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine 
with  you,  Bob  Burke,"  said  Joe  Mac- 


gillicuddy,  wiping  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand. 

"With  pleasure, Joe," replied  Bob. 
"  What  wine  do  you  choose  ?  You 
may  as  well  say  port,  for  there  is  no 
other;  but  attention  to  manners  al- 
ways becomes  a  gentleman." 

"  Port,  then,  if  you  please,"  cried 
Joe,  "  as  the  ladies  of  Limerick  say, 
when  a  man  looks  at  them  across  the 
table." 

"  Hobnobbing  wastes  time,"  said 
Jack  Ginger,  laying  down  the  pot 
out  of  which  he  had  been  drinking 
for  the  last  few  minutes  ;  "  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  not  customary  now  in 
genteel  society — so  pass  the  bottle 
about." 

[I  here  pause  in  my  narrative  to 
state,  on  more  accurate  recollection, 
that  we  had  not  decanters;  we  drank 
from  the  black  bottle,  which  Jack 
declared  was  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  continent.] 

So  the  port  was  passed  round,  and 
declared  to  be  superb.  Antony  Har- 
rison received  the  unanimous  ap- 
plause of  the  company;  and,  if  he 
did  not  blush  at  all  the  fine  things 
that  were  said  in  his  favour,  it  was  be- 
cause his  countenance  was  of  that 
peculiar  hue  that  no  addition  of  red 
could  be  visible  upon  it.  A  blush  on 
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Antony's  face  would  be  like  gilding 
refined  gold. 

Whether  cheese  is  prohibited  or 
not  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  West 
End,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  it  was 
not  prohibited  in  the  very  highest 
chambers  of  the  Temple. 

"  It's  double  Gloucester,"  said  Jack 
Ginger ;  "  prime,  bought  at  the  cor- 
ner— Heaven  pay  the  cheesemonger, 
for  I  shan't — but,  as  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, I  give  you  his  health." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Joe  Macgilli- 
cuddy,  "  that  I  ought  to  demean  my- 
self to  drink  the  health  of  a  cheese- 
monger ;  but  I'll  not  stop  the  bottle." 

And,  to  do  Joe  justice,  he  did  not. 
Then  we  attacked  the  cheese,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  period  we  bat- 
tered in  a  breach  of  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  engineer  that 
directed  the  guns  at  San  Sebastian. 
The  cheese,  which  on  its  first  entry 
on  the  table  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  plain  circle,  was  soon  made 
to  exhibit  a  very  different  shape,  as 
maybe  understood  by  the  subjoined 
diagram : — 


[A,  original  cheese ;  EBD,  cheese 
after  five  minutes  standing  on  the 
table;  EEC,  angle  of  45°.] 

With  cheese  came,  and  with  cheese 
went,  celery.  It, is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  a  number  of  puns  were 
made  on  that  most  pun-provoking  of 
plants. 

"  Clear  the  decks,"  said  Jack  Gin- 
ger to  Jerry  Gallagher.  "  Gentle- 
men, I  did  not  think  of  getting  pas- 
try, or  puddings,  or  dessert,  or  ices, 
or  jellies,  or  blancmange,  or  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  for  men  of  sense 
like  you." 

We  all  unanimously  expressed  our 
indignation  at  being  supposed  even 
for  a  moment  guilty  of  any  such 
weakness;  but  a  general  suspicion 
seemed  to  arise  among  us  that  a  dram 
might  not  be  rejected  with  the  same 
marked  scorn.  Jack  Ginger  accord- 
ingly uncorked  one  of  Bob  Burke's 
bottles.  Whop!  went  the  cork,  and 
the  potteen  soon  was  seen  meander- 
ins:  round  the  table. 


"  For  my  part,"  said  Antony  Har- 
rison, "  I  take  this  dram  because  I 
ate  pork,  and  fear  it  might  disagree 
with  me." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Bob  Burke, 
"  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  fish." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Joe  Macgillicud- 
dy,  "  because  the  day  was  warm,  and 
it  is  very  close  in  these  chambers." 

"I  take  it,"  said  Tom  Meggot, 
"  because  I  have  been  very  chilly 
all  the  day." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Humpy  Harlow, 
"  because  it  is  such  strange  weather 
that  one  does  not  know  what  to  do." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Jack  Ginger, 
"  because  the  rest  of  the  company 
takes  it." 

"  And  I  take  it,"  said  I,  winding 
up  the  conversation,  "  because  I  like 
a  dram." 

So  we  all  took  it  for  one  reason 
or  another — and  there  was  an  end 
of  that. 

"  Be  off.  Jerry  Gallagher,"  said 
Jack — "  I  give  to  you,  your  heirs  and 
assigns,  all  that  and  those  which  re- 
mains in  the  pots  of  half-and-half- 
item  for  your  own  dinners  what 
is  left  of  the  solids — and  when  you 
have  pared  the  bones  clean,  you 
may  give  them  to  the  poor.  Charity 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Brush 
away  like  a  shoeblack — and  levant." 

"  Why,  thin,  God  bless  your  ho- 
nour," said  Jerry  Gallagher,  "  it's  a 
small  liggacy  he  would  have  that 
would  dippind  for  his  daily  bread 
for  what  is  left  behind  any  of  ye  in 
the  way  of  the  drink— and  this  bless- 
ed hour  there's  not  as  much  as  would 
blind  the  left  eye  of  a  midge  in  one 
of  them  pots — and  may  it  do  you  all 
good,  if  it  a'n't  the  blessing  of  hea- 
ven to  see  you  eating.  By  rny  sowl, 
he  that  has  to  pick  a  bone  after  you, 
won't  be  much  troubled  with  the 
mate.  Howsomever" — 

"  No  more  prate,"  said  Jack  Gin- 
ger.  "  Here's  twopence  for  you  to 
buy  some  beer — but,  no,"  be  con- 
tinued, drawing  his  empty  hand  from 
that  breeches- pocket  into  which  he 
had  most  needlessly  put  it — "no," 
said  he,  "Jerry — get  it  on  credit 
wherever  you  can,  and  bid  them 
score  it  to  me." 

"  If  they  will  " — said  Jerry. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  said  Jack  Gin- 
ger, in  a  peremptory  tone,  and  Jerry 
retreated. 

"  That  Jerry,"  said  Jack,  ' f  is  an 
uncommonly  honest  fellow,  only  he 
is  the  damnedest  rogue  in  London. 
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Hut  all  this  is  wasting   time—and  get  rid  of  this  wine  as  fast  a-;  u.-  cau. 

time  is  life.    Dinner  is  over,  and  the  Mr  Vice,  look  to  your  bottles." 

business  of  tin-  evening  is  about  to  Aud  on  this,  Jack  Ginger  gave  a 

So,  bumpers,  gentlemen,  and  bumper  toast. 

f~>  1YI 

CHAP.  III. 

HOW  WK  CONVERSED  AT  JACK  GINGER'S. 


This  being  done,  every  man  pulled 
in  liis  chair  dose  to  the  table,  and 
prepared  for  serious  action.  It  was 
plain,  that  we  all,  like  Nelson's  sail- 
ors at  Trafalgar,  felt  called  upon  to 
do  our  duty.  The  wine  circulated 
with  considerable  rapidity  ;  and 
there  was  no  flinching  on  the  part 
of  any  individual  of  the  company. 
It  was  quite  needless  for  our  presi- 
dent to  remind  us  of  the  necessity 
of  bumpers,  or  the  impropriety  of 
leaving  heel-taps.  We  were  all  too 
well  trained  to  require  the  admoni- 
tion, or  to  fall  into  the  error.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chance  of  any 
man  obtaining  more  than  his  share 
in  the  round  was  infinites! mally 
small.  The  Sergeant  himself,  ce- 
lebrated as  he  is,  could  not  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  glass  more 
than  his  neighbours.  Just  to  our 
friends,  we  were  also  just  to  our- 
selves ;  and  a  more  rigid  circle  of  phi- 
losophers never  surrounded  a  board. 

The  wine  was  really  good,  and  its 
merits  did  not  appear  the  less  stri- 
king from  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
habitually  wine-bibbers,  our  de- 
votion generally  being  paid  to  fluids 
more  potent  or  more  heavy  than  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  it  soon 
excited  our  powers  of  conversation. 
Heavens  !  what  a  flow  of  soul ! 
More  good  things  were  said  in  Jack 
Ginger's  chambers  that  evening,  than 
in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  a  month.  We  talked  of 
every  thing  —  politics,  literature, 
the  fine  arts,  drama,  high  life,  low 
life,  the  opera,  the  cockpit — every 
thing  from  the  heavens  above  to  the 
hells  in  St  James's  Street.  There 
waa  not  an  article  in  a  morning, 
evening,  or  weekly  paper  for  the 
week  before,  which  we  did  not  re- 
peat It  was  clear  that  our  know- 
ledge of  things  in  general  was  drawn 
in  a  vast  degree  from  these  recondite 
sources.  In  politics  we  were  har- 
monious— we  were  Tories  to  a  man, 
and  defied  the  Radicals  of  all  classes, 
ranks,  and  conditions.  We  deplored 
the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  breath- 
ed a  sigh  over  the  depression  of  the 
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agricultural  interest.  We  gave  it  as 
our  opinion  that  Don  Miguel  should 
be  King  of  Portugal — and  that  Don 
Carlos,  if  he  had  the  pluck  of  the 
most  nameless  of  insects,  could  as- 
cend the  throne  of  Spain.  We  pitch- 
ed Louis  Philippe  to  that  place  which 
is  never  mentioned  to  ears  polite, 
and  drank  the  health  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berri.  Opinions  differed  some- 
what about  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
— some  thinking  that  he  was  too  hard 
on  the  Poles — others  gently  blaming 
him  for  not  squeezing  them  much 
tighter.  Antony  Harrison,  who  had 
seen  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
when  he  was  campaigning,  spoke 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  that  illus- 
trious prince— declaring  him,  with  an 
oath,  to  have  been  a  d — d  good  fel- 
low. As  for  Leopold,  we  unanimous- 
ly voted  him  to  be  a  scurvy  hound  j 
and  Joe  Macgillicuddy  was  pleased 
to  say  something  complimentary  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  would 
have,  no  doubt,  much  gratified  his 
Royal  Highness,  if  it  had  been  com- 
municated to  him,  but  I  fear  it  ne- 
ver reached  his  ears. 

Turning  to  domestic  policy — we 
gave  it  to  the  Whigs  in  high  style. 
If  Lord  Grey  had  been  within  hear- 
ing, he  must  have  instantly  resigned 
— he  never  could  have  resisted  the 
thunders  of  our  eloquence.  All  the 
hundred  and  one  Greys  would  have 
been  forgotten — he  must  have  sunk 
before  us.  Had  Brougham  been 
there,  he  would  have  been  converted 
to  Toryism  long  before  ho  could 
have  got  to  the  state  of  tipsy ticatiou 
in  which  he  sometimes  addresses  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  was  uot  a 
topic  left  undiscussed.  \\iili  oue 
hand  we  arranged  Ireland — with  an- 
other put  the  Colonies  in  order.  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  was  severely 
condemned,  and  Bob  Burke  gave  the 
glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  me- 
mory. The  vote  of  £-20,000,000  to  the 
greasy  blacks  was  much  reprobated, 
and  the  opening  of  the  China  trade 
declared  a  humbug.  We  spoke,  in 
fact,  articles  that  would  have  made 
the  fortunes  of  half  a  hundred  maga- 
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xines,  if  the 
'would  have  had  the  perspicacity  to 
insert  them — and  this  we  did  with 
such  ease  to  ourselves,  that  we  never 
for  a  moment  stopped  the  circulation 
of  the  bottle,  which  kept  running  on 
its  round  rejoicing,  while  we  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Then  Antony  Harrison  told  us  all 
his  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
that  capital  story  how  he  bilked  the 
tavernkeeper  in  Portsmouth.  Jack 
Ginger  entertained  us  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  transactions  in  the  Bra- 
zils; and  as  Jack's  imagination  far 
outruns  bis  attention  to  matters  of 
fact,  we  had  them  considerably  im- 
proved. Bob  Burke  gave  us  all  the 
particulars  of  his  duel  with  Ensign 
Brady  of  the  48th,  and  how  he  hit 
him  on  the  waistcoat  pocket,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  Ensign,  contained 
a  five-shilling  piece,  (how  he  got  it 
was  never  accounted  for,)  which  sa- 
ved him  from  grim  death.  From  Joe 
Macgillicuddy  we  heard  multifarious 
narrations  of  steeple-chases  in  Tip- 
perary,  and  of  his  hunting  with  the 
Blazers  in  Galway.  Tom  Meggot 
expatiated  on  his  college  adventures 
in  Edinburgh,  which  he  maintained 
to  be  a  far  superior  city  to  London, 
and  repeated  sundry  witty  sayings  of 
the  advocates  in  the  Parliament 
House,  who  seem  to  be  gentlemen  of 
great  facetiousness.  As  for  me,  I 
emptied  out  all  Joe  Miller  on  the 
company;  and  if  old  Joe  could  have 
burst  his  cerements  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churchyard  of  St  Clement 
Danes,  he  would  have  been  infinitely 
delighted  with  the  reception  which 
the  contents  of  his  agreeable  miscel- 
lany met  with.  To  tell  the  truth,  my 
jokes  were  not  more  known  to  my 
companions  than  their  stories  were 
to  me.  Harrison's  campaigns,  Gin- 
ger's cruises,  Burke's  duel,  Macgilli- 
cuddy's  steeple-chases,  and  Tom 
Meggot's  rows  in  the  High  Street, 
had  been  told  over  and  over — so  of- 
ten indeed,  that  the  several  relators 
begin  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  wonders 
which  they  are  continually  repeat- 
ing. 

"  I  perceive  this  is  the  last  bottle 
of  port,"  said  Jack  Ginger;  "  so  I 
suppose  that  there  cannot  be  any 
harm  in  drinking  bad  luck  to  Antony 
Harrison's  wine-merchant,  who  did 
not  make  it  the  dozen." 

"  Yes,"  said  Harrison,  "  the  skin. 
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of  those  works     flint  thief  would  not  stand  more  than 


the  half,  for  which  he  merits  the  most 
infinite  certainty  of  non-payment." 

(You  may  depend  upon  it  that  Har- 
rison was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
treated  the  man  of  bottles  according 
to  his  deserts.) 

The  port  was  gathered  to  its  fa- 
thers, and  potteen reigned  in  its  stead. 
A  most  interesting  discussion  took 
place  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it.  No  doubt,  indeed,  existed  as  to 
its  final  destination ;  but  various  opi- 
nions were  broached  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  make  its  way 
to  its  appointed  end.  Some  wished 
that  every  man  should  make  for  him- 
self;  but  that  Jack  Ginger  strenu- 
ously opposed,  because  he  said  it 
would  render  the  drinking  unsteady. 
The  company  divided  into  two  par- 
ties on  the  great  questions  of  bowl 
or  jug.  The  Irishmen  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  latter.  Tom  Meg- 
got,  who  had  been  reared  in  Glas- 
gow, and  Jack  Ginger,  who  did  not 
forget  his  sailor  propensities,  were 
in  favour  of  the  former.  Much  eru- 
dition was  displayed  on  both  sides, 
and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  that 
every  topic  that  either  learning  or 
experience  could  suggest,  was  ex- 
hausted. At  length  we  called  for  a 
division,  when  there  appeared — 

For  the  jug,  For  the  bowl, 

Bob  Burke  Jack  Ginger 

Joe  Macgillicuddy    Humpy  Harlow 
Antony  Harrison      Tom  Meggot. 
Myself. 

Majority  1,  in  favour  of  the  jug. 
I  was  principally  moved  to  vote  as 
I  did,  because  I  deferred  to  the 
Irishmen,  as  persons  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  pot- 
teen;  and  An  tony  Harrison  was  on  the 
same  side  from  former  recollections 
of  his  quarterings  in  Ireland.  Hum- 
py Harlow  said,  that  he  made  it 
a  point  always  to  side  with  the  man 
of  the  house. 

"  It  is  settled,"  said  Jack  Ginger, 
"and,  as  we  said  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, though  we  opposed  it,  it  is  now 
law,  and  must  be  obeyed.  I'll  clear 
away  these  marines,  and  do  you,  Bob 
Burke,  make  the  punch.  I  think 
you  will  find  the  lemons  good— the 
sugar  superb — and  the  water  of  the 
Temple  has  been  famous  for  centu- 
ries." 

"  And  I'll  back  the  potteen  against 
any  that  ever  came  from  the  Island 
of  Saints,"  said  Bob,  proceeding  to 
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his  duty,  which  all  who  hare  the  ho- 
nour of  his  acquaintance  will  admit 
him  to  be  well  qualified  to  perform. 
He  made  it  in  a  couple  of  big  blue 
water-jugs,  observing  that  making 
punch  in  small  jugs  was  nearly  as 
great  a  bother  as  ladling  from  a 
bowl — aud  as  he  tossed  the  steamy 
fluid  from  jug  to  jug  to  mix  it  kindly, 
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he  sang  the  pathetic  ballad  of  Hug* 
ger-mo-fane. 

"  I  wish  I  bad  a  red  herring's  tail,"  \r. 

It  was  an  agreeable  picture  of  con- 
tinued use  and  ornament,  and  re- 
minded us  strongly  of  the  Abyssi- 
nian maid  of  the  Platonic  poetry  of 
Coleridge. 


CHAP.  IV. 

HOW  HUMPY  HARLOW  BROKE  SILENCE  AT  JACK  GINGER'S. 


The  punch  being  made,  and  the 
jug  revolving,  the  conversation  con- 
tinued as  before.  But  it  may  have 
been  observed  that  I  have  not  taken 
any  notice  of  the  share  which  one  of 
the  party,  Humpy  Harlow,  took  in  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  had  been  silent 
for  almost  all  the  evening,  being  out- 
blazed  and  overborne  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  conversation  of  his  com- 
panions. We  were  all  acknowledged 
wits  in  our  respective  lines,  whereas 
he  had  not  been  endowed  with  the 
same  talents.  How  he  came  among 
us  I  forget ;  nor  did  any  of  us  know 
well  who  or  what  he  was.  Some 
maintained  he  was  a  drysalter  in  the 
City ;  others  surmised  that  he  might 
be  a  pawnbroker  at  the  West  End. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  bad  some  money, 
which  perhaps  might  have  recom- 
mended him  to  us,  for  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  company  who  bad  not 
occasionally  borrowed  from  him  a 
sum,  too  trifling,  in  general,  to  permit 
any  of  us  to  think  of  repaying  it.  He 
was  a  broken-backed  little  fellow,  as 
vain  of  his  person  as  a  peacock,  and 
accordingly  we  always  called  him 
Humpy  Harlow,  with  the  spirit  of 
gentlemanlike  candour  which  cha- 
racterised all  our  conversation.  With 
a  kind  feeling  towards  him,  we  in 
general  permitted  him  to  pay  our 
bills  for  us  whenever  we  dined  to- 
gether at  tavern  or  chop-house, 
merely  to  gratify  the  little  fellow's 
vanity,  which  I  have  already  hinted 
to  be  excessive. 

He  had  this  evening  made  many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  shine,  but  was 
at  last  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
opening  his  mouth  for  the  admission, 
not  for  the  utterance,  of  good  things. 
He  was  evidently  unhappy,  and  a 
rightly  constituted  mind  could  not 
avoid  pitying  his  condition.  As  jug, 
however,  succeeded  jug,  he  began  to 
recover  his  self-possession;  and  it 
was  clear,  about  eleven  o'clock,  when 


the  fourth  bottle  of  potteen  was  con- 
verting into  punch,  that  he  had  a 
desire  to  speak.  We  had  been  for 
some  time  busily  employed  in  smo- 
king cigars,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  a 
shrill  and  sharp  voice  was  heard  from, 
the  midst  of  a  cloud,  exclaiming,  in  a 
high  treble  key, — 

"  Humphries  told  me" — 

We  all  puffed  our  Havaunahs  with 
the  utmost  silence,  as  if  we  were  so 
many  Sachems  at  a  palaver,  listening 
to  the  narration  which  issued  from 
the  misty  tabernacle  in  which  Hum- 
py Harlow  was  enveloped.  He  un- 
folded a  tale  of  wondrous  length, 
which  we  never  interrupted.  No 
sound  was  heard  save  that  of  the 
voice  of  Harlow,  narrating  the  story 
which  had  to  him  been  confided  by 
the  unknown  Humphries,  or  the 
gentle  gliding  of  the  jug,  an  occa- 
sional tingle  of  a  glass,  and  the  soft 
suspiration  of  the  cigar.  On  moved 
the  story  in  its  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  for  Harlow  gave  it  to  us  in 
its  full  dimensions.  He  abated  it  not 
a  jot  The  firmness  which  we  dis- 
played was  unequalled  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  We  sat  with 
determined  countenances,  exhaling 
smoke  and  inhaling  punch,  while 
the  voice  still  rolled  onward.  At 
last  Harlow  came  to  an  end ;  and  a 
Babel  of  conversation  burst  from 
lips  in  which  it  had  been  so  long 
imprisoned.  Harlow  looked  proud 
of  his  feat,  and  obtained  the  thanks 
of  the  company,  grateful  that  he  had 
come  to  a  conclusion.  How  we 
finished  the  potteen — converted  my 
bottle  of  rum  into  a  bowl,  (for  here 
Jack  Ginger  prevailed) — how  Jerry 
Gallagher,  by  superhuman  exer- 
tions, succeeded  in  raising  a  couple 
of  hundred  of  oysters  for  supper — 
how  the  company  separated,  each  to 
get  to  his  domicile  as  he  could — how 
Hound,  in  the  morning,  my  personal 
liberty  outraged  by  the  hands  of 
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that  unconstitutional  band  of  gens- 
d'-armes  created  for  the  direct  pur- 
poses of  tyranny,  and  held  up  to  the 
indignation  of  all  England  by  the 
weekly  eloquence  of  the  Despatch 
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—how  I  was  introduced  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  magistrate,  and  record- 
ed in  the  diurnal  page  of  the  news- 
paper— all  this  must  be  left  to  other 
historians  to  narrate- 


CHAP.  V. 

WHAT  STORY  IT  WAS  THAT  HUMPY   HARLOW  TOLD  AT  JACK  GINGER'S. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  day  after 
the  dinner,  Antony  Harrison  and  I 
found  ourselves  eating  bread  and 
cheese — part  of  the  cheese — at  Jack 
Ginger's.  We  recapitulated  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening,  and 
expressed  ourselves  highly  gratified 
with  the  entertainment.  Most  of  the 
good  things  we  had  said  were  re- 
vived, served  up  again,  and  laughed 
at  once  more.  We  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  parts  which  we 
had  respectively  played,  and  talked 
ourselves  into  excessive  good  hu- 
mour. All  on  a  sudden,  Jack  Gin- 
ger's countenance  clouded.  He  was 
evidently  puzzled ;  and  sat  for  a  mo- 
ment in  thoughtful  silence.  We 
asked  him,  with  Oriental  simplicity 
of  sense,  "  Why  art  thou  troubled?" 
and  till  a  moment  he  answered — 

"  What  icas  the  story  which  Hu  mpy 
Harlow  told  us  about  eleven  o'clock 
last  night,  just  as  Bob  Burke  was 
teeming  the  last  jug  ?" 

"  It  began,"  said  I,  "  with  '  Hum- 
phries told  me.' " 

"  It  did,"  said  Antony  Harrison, 
cutting  a  deep  incision  into  the 
cheese. 

"  I  know  it  did,"  said  Jack  Ginger ; 
"  but  what  was  it  that  Humphries 
had  told  him?  I  cannot  recollect  it  if 
I  was  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor." 

Antony  Harrison  and  I  mused  in 
silence,  and  racked  our  brains,  but 
to  no  purpose.  On  the  tablet  of  our 
memories  no  trace  had  been  en- 
graved, aud  the  tale  of  Humphries, 
as  reported  by  Harlow,  was  as  if  it 
were  not,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

While  we  were  in  this  perplexity, 
Joe  Macgillicuddy  and  Bob  Burke 
entered  the  room. 

"  We  have  been  just  taking  a  hair 
of  the  same  dog,"  said  Joe.  "  It  was 
a  pleasant  party  we  had  last  night. 
Do  you  know  what  Bob  and  I  have 
been  talking  of  for  the  last  half  hour!?" 

We  professed  our  inability  to  con- 
jecture. 

"  Why,  then,"  continued  Joe,  "  it 
was  about  the  story  that  Harlow  told 
last  uight." 


"  The  story  begins  with  ' 
phries  told  me,' "  said  Bob. 

"  And,"  proceeded  Joe,  "  for  our 
lives  we  cannotrecollect  what  it  was." 

"  Wonderful ! "  we  all  exclaimed. 
"How  inscrutable  are  the  movements 
of  the  human  mind  !" 

And  we  proceeded  to  reflect  on 
the  frailty  of  »ur  memories,  moral- 
izing in  a  strain  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  Dr  Johnson. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  Tom  Meggot 
may  recollect  it." 

Idle  hope !  dispersed  to  the  winds 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed. 
For  the  words  had  scarcely  passed 
"  the  bulwark  of  my  teeth,"  when 
Tom  appeared,  looking  excessively 
bloodshot  in  the  eye.  On  enquiry, 
it-  turned  out  that  he,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  remembered  only  the  cabalistic 
words  which  introduced  the  tale,  but 
of  the  tale  itself,  nothing. 

Tom  had  been  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  strongly  attached  to 
what  he  calls  metapheesicks ;  and, 
accordingly,  after  rubbing  his  fore- 
head, he  exclaimed — 

"  This  is  a  psychological  curiosity, 
which  deserves  to  be  developed.  I 
happen  to  have  half  a  sovereign  about 
me,"  (an  assertion,  which,  I  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  excited  consider- 
able surprise  in  his  audience,)  "  and 
I'll  ask  Harlow  to  dine  with  me  at 
the  Rainbow.  I'll  get  the  story  out  of 
the  humpy  rascal — and  no  mistake." 

We  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 
this  proceeding;  and  Antony  Harri- 
son, observing  that  he  happened  by 
chance  to  be  disengaged,  hooked 
himself  on  Tom,  who  seemed  to  have 
a  sort  of  national  antipathy  to  such  a 
ceremony,  with  a  talent  and  alacrity 
that  proved  him  to  be  a  veteran  war- 
rior, or  what,  in  common  parlance, 
is  called  an  old  soldier. 

Tom  succeeded  in  getting  Har- 
low to  dinner,  and  Harrison  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  pay  the  bill, 
to  the  great  relief  of  Meggot's  half- 
sovereign,  and  they  parted  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
two  Irishmen  aud  noyRelt  were  at 
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Ginger's  shortly  after  breakfast ;  we 
had  been  part  occupied  in  tossing 
halfpence  to  decide  which  of  us  was 
to  send  out  for  ale,  when — Harrison 
aud  Meggot  appeared.  There  was 
conscious  contusion  written  in  their 
countenances.  "  Did  I  lumpy  Hai  ion- 
tell  you  that  story?"  we  all  exclaim- 
ed at  once. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  did," 
said  Meggot.  "  Precisely  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven,  he  commenced 
with  '  Humphries  told  me'  " — 

«  Well— fcnd  what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  there  it  is,"  said  Antony 
Harrison,  "  may  I  be  drummed  out 
if  I  can  recollect  another  word." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Meggot. 

The  strangeness  of  this  singular 
adventure  made  a  deep  impression 
on  us  all.  We  were  sunk  in  silence 
for  some  minutes,  during  which 
Jerry  Gallagher  made  his  appear- 
ance with  the  ale,  which  I  omitted 
to  mention  had  been  lost  by  Joe 
Macgillicuddy.  We  sipped  that 
British  beverage,  much  abstracted 
in  deep  thought.  The  thing  appear- 
ed to  us  perfectly  inscrutable.  At  las't 
I  said  "  This  never  will  do — we  can- 
not exist  much  longer  in  this  atmo- 
sphere of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  We 
must  have  it  out  of  Harlow  to-night, 
or  there  is  an  end  of  all  the  grounds 
and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and 
assent.  "I  have  credit,"  said,  I,  "at 
the,  widow's,  in  St  Martin's  Lane. 
Suppose  we  all  meet  there  to-night, 
and  get  Harlow  there  if  we  can  ?" 

"That  I  can  do,"  said  Antony 
Harrison,  "  for  I  quartered  myself 
to  dine  with  him  to-day,  as  I  saw 
him  home,  poor  little  fellow,  last 
night.  1  promise  that  he  figures 
at  the  widow's  to-night  at  nine 
o'clock." 

So  we  separated.  At  nine  every 
man  of  the  party  was  in  St  Martin's 
Lane,  seated  in  the  little  back  par- 
lour ;  and  Harrison  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  for  he  brought  Harlow 
with  him.  He  ordered  a  sumptuous 
supper  of  mutton  kidneys,  inter- 
spersed with  sausages,  and  set  to. 
At  eleven  o'clock  precisely,  the  eye 
of  Harlow  brightened,  and  putting 
his  pipe  down,  he  commenced  with 
a  shrill  voice — 

"  Humphries  told  me  "— 

"Aye,"  said  we  all,  wkh  one  ac- 
cord, "  here  it  is — now  we  shall  have 
it — take  care  of  it  this  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Hum- 


py Harlow,  performing  that  feat, 
which  by  the  illustrious  Me  John 
Reeve  is  called  "flaring  up." 

"  Nothing,"  we  replied,  "nothing, 
but  we  are  anxious  to  hear  that 
story." 

"I  understand  you,"  eaid  our 
broken-backed  friend.  "  I  now  re- 
collect that  I  did  tell  it  once  or  so 
before  in  your  company,  but  I  shall 
not  be  a  butt  any  longer  for  you  or 
any  body  else." 

"  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  Humpy," 
said  Jack  Ginger. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Harlow,  "  I  hate 
nicknames — it  is  a  mark  of  a  low 
mind  to  use  them — and  as  I  see  I  am 
brought  here  only  to  be  insulted,  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  any  longer 
with  my  company." 

Saying  this,  the  little  man  seized 
his  hat  and  umbrella,  and  strode  out 
of  the  room. 

"  His  back  is  up,"  said  Joe  Mac- 
gillicuddy, "  and  there's  no  use  of 
trying  to  get  it  down.  I  am  sorry 
he  is  gone,  because  I  should  have 
made  him  pay  for  another  round." 

But  he  was  gone,  not  to  return 
again — and  the  story  remains  un- 
known. Yea,  as  undiscoverable  as 
the  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  It  exists,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  breast  of  Harlow ;  but 
there  it  is  buried,  never  to  emerge 
into  the  light  of  day.  It  is  lost  to 
the  world — and  means  of  recovering 
it,  there,  in  my  opinion,  exist  none. 
The  world  must  go  on  without  it, 
and  states  and  empires  must  con- 
tinue to  flourish  and  to  fade  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  what  it  was 
that  Humphries  told  Harlow.  Such 
is  the  inevitable  course  of  events. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  what  I  have  done  in  drawing 
up  this  accurate  and  authentic  nar- 
rative, if  I  can  seriously  impress  on 
the  minds  of  my  readers  the  perish- 
able nature  of  mundane  affairs — if  I 
can  make  them  reflect  that  memory 
itself,  the  noblest,  perhaps  the  cha- 
racteristic, quality  of  the  human 
mind,  will  decay,  even  while  other 
faculties  exist — and  that  in  the  words 
of  a  celebrated  Lord  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  of  the  name  of  John 
Locke,  "  we  may  be  like  the  tombs 
to  which  we  are  hastening,  where, 
though  the  brass  and  marble  re- 
main, yet  the  imagery  is  defaced, 
and  the  inscription  is  blotted  out  for 
ever ! " 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE, 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field." — Othello. 


^  WHEN  I  came  to  myself  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  small  muddy  path  through 
which  our  antagonists  had  been 
driven.  About  a  fathom  from  me, 
partly  hid  by  the  mangrove  bushes, 
lay  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the 
white  crew  of  the  polacre.  He  had 
fallen  across  a  stout  branch,  that  shot 
out  horizontally  from  one  of  the 
trees  at  a  height  of  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  so  that,  while  his  feet 
and  legs  rested  on  the  soft  black  al- 
luvial soil  on  one  side  of  it,  his  head 
and  relaxed  arms  hung  down  on  the 
other.  He  was  dressed  in  the  striped 
shirt  already  mentioned,  largely 
open  at  the  breast,  and  wide  white 
fisherman's  drawers,  that  reached  to 
the  knee,  made  of  some  strong  cot- 
ton stuff  of  the  same  fabric  as  the 
India  salampore,  so  that  the  garment 
looked  like  a  Greek  kilt.  It  was 
fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  red  silk 
sash,  one  end  of  which  hung  down 
over  the  branch  across  which  he  lay, 
apparently  saturated  and  heavy  with 
black  blood,  that  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  purple  tassel.  His 
collapsed  loins,  where  he  was  doubled 
over  the  branch,  looked  as  thin  and 
attenuated  as  if  he  had  been  shot  in 
two,  and  his  prominent  chest  and 
lower  extremities  merely  connected 
by  his  clothing.  His  feet  and  legs,  as 
well  as  his  arms,  were  bare — his  shirt- 
sleeves extending  only  three  inches 
below  his  shoulder;  and  it  was  a  fear- 
ful sight  to  look  on  the  death-blue 
colour  of  the  muscles,  which  no  long- 
er stood  out  in  well-defined  and  high 
relief,  but  had  fallen  and  assumed 
the  rounded  appearance  of  a  wo- 
man's limbs.  The  crown  of  his  head 
touched  the  ground,  resting  on  his 
long  black  hair,  that  had  been  worn 
turned  up  into  a  knot,  but  was  now 
spread  out  in  a  rich  tress,  a  foot  be* 
yond  him.  He  had  ear-rings  in  his 
ears,  and  a  broad  gold  crucifix  tied 
round  his  neck  by  a  cord  of  spun 
hair — Alas  for  her  whose  raven  locks 
composed  the  strands  of  it!  His 
mouth  was  open,  but  his  eyes  were 
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closed  as  if  he  slept;  and  a  small 
coal  black  tuft  of  hair  on  his  chin, 
under  his  nether  lip,  startled  one, 
from  its  conspicuousness  in  contrast 
with  the  deathly  pallor  of  his  face. 
He  was  a  very  handsome  youth,  yet 
the  features  inverted,  as  his  head  hung 
down,  assumed  from  this  circum- 
stance an  expression  so  unusual,  yet 
so  soft  and  so  touchingly  melancholy, 
that  although  I  had  often  looked  on 
death  before,  even  in  my  own  miser- 
able plight  I  could  not  help  noticing 
it,  and  being  moved  by  it.  There 
was  no  wound  that  I  could  see,  but 
thick  black  gouts  were  slowly  trick- 
ling from  the  white  fresh  splintered 
end  of  the  branch  that  had  been  split 
off  in  the  rush,  across  which  he  lay; 
but  this  was  only  noticeable  at  the 
splinter-mark,  the  sluggish  stream 
being  invisible,  while  it  crept  from 
his  body  along  the  dark  green  bark 
of  the  limb  of  the  mangrove-tree.  A 
small  pyramid  had  already  been 
formed  on  the  ground,  directly  be- 
low the  end  of  the  branch,  by  the 
dropping  of  the  coagulating  blood. 
The  whole  scene  was  pervaded  by 
the  faint  mysterious  light  of  the  sub- 
dued sunbeams,  as  they  struggled 
through  the  screen  of  motionless 
leaves,  above  where  the  dead  corse 
slept  in  the  deep  cold  shadow,  that 
to  the  eye  of  one  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  the  glare  of  the  tropical 
noontide,  appeared  to  approach  ab- 
solute darkness;  still  a  soft  green 
ray,  or  pensil,  like  moonlight  pier- 
cing the  thick  woven  leaves  of  a 
summer  arbour,  fell  on  and  floated 
over  the  face  and  one  of  the  naked 
arms,  until  the  still  features  appeared 
to  become  radiant  of  themselves— as 
if  they  had  been  blanched  by  it  into 
the  self-luminous  whiteness  of  fresh 
hewn  alabaster. 

It  was  in  truth  a  most  piteous 
sight,  and  as  the  image  of  my  aged 
parent  rose  up,  in  my  extremity,  be- 
fore my  mind's  eye  at  the  moment, 
I  held  up  my  feeble  hands  to  heaven, 
and  prayed  fervently  unto  the  Al« 
90 
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mighty  to  bless  her  declining  years, 
and,  if  that  my  race  were  indeed  run, 
and  that  now  in  very  truth  my  place 
was  to  know  me  no  more,  that  my 
sins  might,  for  Christ's  sake,  be  for- 
given me.  "Alas, alas!"  thought  I, 
bowed  down  by  intense  suffering 
to  the  very  dust,  "  may  he  too  not 
have  had  a  mother  ? "  For  a  mi- 
nute, as  I  slowly  recovered  from  the 
stunning  effects  of  the  shot,  I  sat  ob- 
serving all  this,  and  pressing  the  torn 
skin  of  my  forehead  to  my  temples 
with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other 
I  kept  clearing  away  the  blood  as  it 
flowed  into  my  eyes ;  but  by  the  time 
I  had  perfectly  recovered  my  re- 
collection, my  sympathy  vanished, 
all  my  thoughts  became  absorbed, 
and  my  energies,  small  as  they  were 
at  the  time,  excited  in  almost  a  su- 
pernatural degree  by  the  actual  ap- 
proach of  a  hideous,  and,  in  my  help- 
less condition,  probably  the  most  ap- 
palling danger  that  a  human  being 
could  be  threatened  with. 

For  a  second  or  two  I  bad  noticed 
that  the  branch  across  which  the 
dead  Spaniard  lay,  was  slightly 
moved  now  and  then,  and  that  some 
object  was  advancing  from  beneath 
it,  out  of  the  thicket  beyond.  I  was 
not  long  left  in  doubt,  for  one  of  the 
noble  blood-hounds  now  dragged 
himself  into  the  light,  and  wriggled 
from  amongst  the  mangroves  to 
within  a  fathom  of  me.  At  first  when 
he  struggled  from  beneath  his  mas- 
ter's  body,  he  began  to  lick  his  face 
and  hands,  and  then  threw  his  head 
back  with  a  loud  whine,  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  acknowledgment.  Alas ! 
none  came ;  and  after  another  vain 
attempt,  pain  seemed  to  make  the 
creature  furious,  and  he  seized  the 
arm  next  me  by  the  wrist,  making  the 
dead  bones  crackle  between  his  teeth 
in  his  agony.  All  at  once  he  began 
to  yell  and  bark,  although  at  intervals 
he  turned  his  fierce  eyes  on  me,  and 
then  swung  his  head  violently  back, 
and  again  howled  most  piteously. 

All  this  time  I  could  hear  the  loud 
shouting  of  our  people  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  a  scattering  shot  now  and 
then,  but  the  work  nearer  home  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  me, 
for  the  dog,  after  another  moment 
of  comparative  repose,  suddenly 
raised  himself  on  his  fore- paws,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  could  see  that  he 
had  been  shot  through  the  spine, 


near  the  flank,  so  that  his  two  hind- 
legs  were  utterly  powerless,  and 
trailing  on  the  ground. 

He  scrambled  on  a  foot  or  two  fur- 
ther towards  me — again  all  was  still, 
and  he  lay  quiet  with  his  nose  rest- 
ing on  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  been 
watching  his  prey ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment pain  appeared  suddenly  to 
overcome  him  again,  and  once  more 
he  stretched  outhisfore-pawsstraight 
before  him,  and  throwing  his  head 
back,  he  set  up  the  most  infernal 
howl,  that  ear  ever  tingled  to.  "  Mer- 
ciful powers !  can  he  mean  to  attack 
me  ?"  thought  I,  as  the  fierce  creature 
left  the  dead  body  he  appeared  to  be 
watching,  and  reared  himself  on  his 
fore-legs,  with  open  mouth,  and 
tongue  hanging  nut,  uttered  the 
most  fearful  cries,  between  a  fierce 
bark  and  a  howl,  and  again  attempted 
to  drag  himself  towards  me.  I  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  rise,  but  could 
not;  and  in  the  prospect  of  so  dread- 
ful a  death,  I  shouted  for  aid,  as  loud 
as  my  feebleness  would  let  me. 
Once  more  suffering  seemed  to  over- 
come the  creature's  ferocity,  and  he 
stopped  and  yelled  again. 

Although  1  was  still  in  some  degree 
bewildered,  and  almost  blinded  from 
the  blood  that  continued  to  flow 
down  my  forehead,  and  the  flap  of 
skin  that  covered  my  left  eye,  so  as 
effectually  to  seal  it,  acting  as  a  dead- 
light as  it  were ;  still,  for  dear  life,  I 
grasped  my  cutlass — alas,  the  blade 
was  broken  short  off  by  the  hilt ! 
My  left  hand  then  mechanically 
clutched  my  belt  where  my  pistol 
hung — "  Ah,  it  is  there,  any  how." 
I  instantly  changed  the  broken  blade 
into  my  other  hand,  and  with  the 
coolness  of  despair  cocked  the  pis- 
tol in  my  right,  and  lay  still,  awaiting 
the  approach  of  my  fierce  antago- 
nist, under  the  tremendous  persua- 
sion that  my  fate  was  inevitable  if 
I  missed  him.  As  I  looked  in  breath- 
less dread,  he  suddenly  gave  a 
scrambling  wallop  towards  me — "  I 
am  done  for — God  have  mercy  on 
me,  and  receive  my  soul ! "  Another 
scramble.  I  felt  his  hissing  hot 
breath ;  and  the  foam  that  he  champ- 
ed from  his  fangs,  as  he  tossed  his 
head  from  side  to  side  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage  and  pain,  fell  like  snow-flakes 
over  my  face.  "  Now  is  the  time  I " 
I  thrust  the  pistol  into  his  mouth, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  Almighty 
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powers !  it  flashed  in  the  pan !  With 
my  remaining  strength  I  endeavour- 
ed to  thrust  it  down  his  throat,  as  he 
coughed  up  blood  and  froth  into  my 
face ;  he  shook  his  head,  clutched 
the  weapon  in  his  teeth,  and  then 
threw  it  from  him,  as  if  in  disap- 
pointment that  it  had  not  been  part 
and  portion  of  his  enemy,  and  again 
made  a  snap  at  my  shoulder.  I 
struck  at  him  with  my  broken  cut- 
lass— he  seemed  not  to  feel  the  blow 
— and  throwing  myself  back  as  far 
as  I  could,  I  shrieked  in  my  extre- 
mity to  that  God  whom  I  had  so  often 
slighted  and  forgotten,  for  mercy  to 
my  miserable  soul.  Crack — a  bul- 
let whizzed  past  me.  The  dog  gave 
a  loud,  long  howl,  gradually  sinking 
into  a  low  murmur  as  his  feet'  slid 
from  under  him,  and  his  head  lay 
open-jawed  on  the  mud — a  quivering 
kick  of  his  feet — and  he  was  dead  in 
reality — as  I  was  figuratively  from 
fear. 

"  Hillo,"  quoth  old  Clinker,  the 
master-at-arms,  who  had  come  up 
from  the  boats,  "  who  is  this  fighting 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  eh  ?  "  The 
moment  he  recognised  me,  the  poor 
fellow  made  his  apology,  although, 
Heaven  knows,  none  was  required. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  I  little  thought 
it  was  you,  Mr  Brail,  who  was  so 
near  being  worried  by  that  vile  beast." 

I  breathed  again.  The  bullet  that 
had  so  nearly  proved  my  quietus  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action, 
had  struck  me  on  the  right  temple, 
and,  glancing,  had  ran  along  my  whole 
forehead,  ploughing  up  the  skin,  as 
I  once  saw  a  fallow  field  torn  by  a 
thunderbolt,  until  it  reached  the  left 
eye,  where  it  detached  a  large  flap 
of  the  skin,  that,  as  already  mention- 
ed, hung  down  by  a  tag  over  my 
larboard  daylight,  fairly  blinding  me 
on  that  side. 

"Here,  Quintin,  and  Mornington," 
said  Clinker,  to  two  of  the  people, 
who  followed  him,  "  here,  lend  a 
hand  to  bring  Mr  Brail  along,  will 
ye  ?  "  They  raised  me  on  my  legs, 
and  gave  me  a  mouthful  of  grog 
from  a  canteen,  and  we  proceeded, 
following  the  voices  of  our  ship- 
mates. Comforted  by  the  cordial,  I 
found  my  strength  return  in  some 
measure;  and  when  I  was  once  satis- 
fied that  no  bones  were  broken,  that 
I  was  in  fact  only  and  simply  hilt, 
my  spirits  revived,  and  before  we 
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overtook  our  allies,  having  bathed 
my  wound  with  rum,  and  bound  it 
with  my  handkerchief,  I  was  quite 
able  to  walk,  and  talk,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  take  care  of  myself. 

The  path  continued  for  about  half 
a  mile  farther,  and  in  all  that  route 
we  no  longer  heard  or  saw  any  indi- 
cations of  our  comrades.  "  Why, 
there  is  no  use  in  all  this,"  said  old 
Clinker ;  "  they  must  have  taken  an- 
other direction,  so  we  had  better  re- 
turn, and  wait  the  young  flood  to 
enable  us  to  back  out  of  the  scrape." 

I  considered  this  the  wisest  advice 
that  could  be  given,  and  right-about- 
face  was  the  word,  when  a  scape- 
grace of  a  marine,  who  had  straggled 
from  the  main  body,  suddenly  came 
running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  from 
the  advance,  and  sung  out, — "  Lord, 
sir,  and  messmates,  come  here,  come 
here!" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  see  ? "  re- 
sponded Clinker. 

"  Why,  sir,  here  is  the  queerest 
sight  I  ever  see'd  in  all  my  born 
days." 

"  What  is  it,  man  ?  what  is  it  ?" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  old  quarter- 
masters of  the  ship,  as  we  bowled 
along,  following  the  man;  but  the 
fellow  gave  no  answer,  but  skipped 
on  before  us  like  a  dancing-master. 
Presently  we  arrived  at  an  open 
space,  situated  apparently  at  the 
head  of  the  tortuous  mangrove-frin- 
ged creek  that  we  had  landed  in. 
The  channel  of  it  was  dry,  all  above 
the  crook,  about  fifty  yards  from  us, 
where  it  bent  towards  the  east,  and 
full  of  black  slimy  mud,  overarched 
entirely  by  the  black  snake-like  roots 
and  branches  of  the  mangroves, 
whose  upper  branches,  as  usual, 
supported  a  thick  matted  canopy  of 
green  leaves,  while  all  below  was 
bare  naked  convolutions  of  green 
weather-stained  stems  and  branches. 
The  muddy  canal  seemed  to  end  at 
this  spot,  under  the  dark  green  shade 
of  the  bushes.  In  its  obscene  chan- 
nel, hauled  close  up  to  the  head  of 
the  creek,  lay  a  large  Eboe  canoe, 
about  fifty  feet  long,  the  bottom  hol- 
lowed out  of  one  single  tree,  but  the 
top-sides  were  built  of  some  kind  of 
hardwood  plank,  so  as  to  raise  the 
gunwale  about  a  foot  above  the  ledge 
of  the  original  vessel.  The  two  bam- 
boo masts  were  unshipped,  and  stow- 
ed amidships  on  the  thwarts,  and 
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above  twenty  paddles  were  ranged 
uprightly,  with  the  blade  resting  on 
the  bottom,  on  each  side  of  the  masts. 
There  was  a  heavy  log  of  unhewn 
wood,  about  thirty  feet  long,  laid 
across  the  head  of  the  creek,  where 
it  terminated,  on  which  three  grey 
parrots  were  clawing  up  and  down, 
being  fastened  by  the  legs  with  pfeces 
of  twine. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  end  of 
the  creek,  or  lagoon,  was  an  open 
area  of  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter 
—  the  soil  appearing  to  have  been 
mixed  with  white  ashes,  and  then 
baked,  or  rammed  down  into  a  hard 
floor.  This  open  space  was  girdled 
in  with  a  thick  forest  of  cashaw 
trees  on  the  land  side,  through  which 
several  paths  opened;  while  on  every 
other,  except  the  small  space  where 
it  opened  on  the  head  of  the  creek, 
it  was  surrounded  by  thick  man- 
grove bushes.  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  cleared  space  stood  a  native 
house,  a  long,  low,  one-story,  mud 
building,  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
by  fifteen  wide,  and  thatched  with 
the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm.  It  had 
one  large  aperture  in  the  roof  amid- 
ships, raised  a  foot  or  two  by  piled 
turf,  from  which  curled  up  a  thick 
stream  of  blue  smoke  ;  but  there 
was  no  opening  on  the  side  we  ap- 
proached it  from,  beyond  a  low  door, 
not  above  three  feet  high  ;  indeed, 
the  eaves  of  the  house  itself  were 
not  above  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
Right  in  front  of  us,  and  precisely 
opposite  the  door,  ensconced  in  a 
curious  nondescript  chair  of  wicker- 
work,  sat,  very  drunk  apparently, 
and  more  than  half  asleep,  a  pon- 
derous middle-aged  negro,  dressed 
in  a  most  primitive  fashion,  his  sole 
article  of  clothing  being  a  common 
woollen  blanket,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the 
middle  for  his  head  to  pass  through, 
while  the  sides  were  fastened  to- 
gether with  wooden  skewers,  which 
effectually  confined  his  arms  ;  so  that 
there  he  was,  all  blanket  and  head, 
and  sound  asleep,  or  pretending  to 
be  so,  although  the  sun  shone  down 
into  the  open  space  with  a  fierceness 
that  would  have  broiled  the  brains  of 
any  other  man,  had  they  been  cover- 
ed by  a  common  skull.  We  were 
all  speedily  congregated  round  this 
beauty  ;  there  was  no  one  in  attend- 
ance on  him,  and  we  had  no  means 
of  judging  of  bis  quality. 
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"  I  say,  my  good  man,"  quoth 
Lieutenant  Sprawl,  "  pray,  did  you 
see  any  white  men  —  Spaniards — 
pass  this  way  ?  " 

The  sleeper  appeared  slowly  tore- 
cover  the  control  of  his  faculties ;  he 
first  stared  at  the  interrogator,  then 
at  me,  and  then  at  our  people.  He 
wished  to  seem,  or  really  was,  over- 
come with  surprise.  Presently  the 
lieutenant,  having  for  a  moment  left 
him,  to  look  around  and  reconnoitre 
the  lay  of  the  land,  a  little  reefer,  Joe 
Peake  by  name,  stole  up  to  him,  and 
whether  or  no  the  aforesaid  mid  had 
taken  asmall  pull  at  his  canteen,  I  can- 
not tell,  but  be  rattled  out  in  the  ear 
of  the  dormant  savage,  "  I  say,  my 
sleeping  beauty,  if  you  don't  tell  us 
in  a  twinkling  whereabouts  these 
Spanish  ragamuffins  are  stowed 
away,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  I  will 
make  free  to  waken  you  with  the 
point  of  this  Cutlass  here,  and  in  a 
way  by  no  means  ceremonious  at 
all,  at  all ;"  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  gave  the  sable  Mor- 
pheus a  very  sufficing  progue  with 
the  point  of  his  weapon,  about  the 
region  of  the  midriff,  which  instan- 
taneously extracted  a  yell,  worthy 
of  any  Bengal  tiger  that  I  had  ever 
tumbled  up  to  see.  Presently  the 
howling  subsided  into  articulate 
sounds,  but  not  one  of  the  party 
could  make  any  thing  ship-shape  out 
of  the  barbarous  exclamations. 

"  Now,  my  darlin',"  continued  wee 
middy,  "  try  toder  tack,  dear ;"  and 
he  again  excited  the  savage's  corpo- 
real^, after  a  very  sharp  fashion,  with 
the  same  instrument,  and  the  howl 
was  louder  than  before. 

"  Now,  may  the  devil  fly  away 
with  me,"  quoth  the  imp,  "  but  I 
will  blow  your  brains  out,  you 
drunken  thief  of  the  world,  if  you 
don't  give  me  a  legitimate  reply—- 
you ill-bred  spalpeen,  you An- 
swer me  in  English,  you  scoundrel;" 
and  to  our  very  great  surprise  in- 
deed, forthwith  out-spoke  our  sable 
acquaintance. 

"  Hillo,  where  de  devil  is  I — who 
you,  eh  ?  What  you  wantee  here  ? 
I  bab  no  slave  to  give  you.  De  Ca- 
ridad,  him  do  get  every  one  I  get. 
So,  good  men,  go  to  hell  all  of  you — 
do — very  mosh  go  to  hell — do." 

The  barbarian  again  fell  back  on 
his  seat,  either  asleep,  or  feigning  to 
be  so,  and  began  to  snore  like  a 
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rhinoceros.  By  this  time  Davie 
Doublepipe's  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  noise  within  the  house.  "  Now, 
Master  Blueskin,"  said  he,  "  have 
the  kindness  to  open  the  door  there ;" 
and  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollect- 
ing himself,  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
he  exclaimed — "Surround  the  house, 
men.  Shoot  any  one  who  tries  to 
escape." 

All  this  seemed  at  length  to  arouse 
our  sluggish  friend,  who  immediate- 
ly got  up,  and  staggered  a  few  paces 
towards  the  margin  of  the  wood, 
where  a  most  remarkable  object  met 
our  eyes.  It  was  a  Fetish  hut  or 
temple,  composed  of  a  shed  about 
ten  feet  square,  raised  on  four  bam- 
boos. From  the  eaves  or  thatch  of 
the  roof,  to  the  ground,  might  .have 
measured  ten  feet  j  and  three  feet 
below  the  roof  there  was  a  platform 
rigged,  on  which  sat  the  most  un- 
earthly and  hideous  production  of 
the  hand  of  man  that  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. It  was  a  round,  pot-bellied, 
wooden  figure,  about  two  feet  high, 
with  an  enormous  head,  a  mouth 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  little,  diminu- 
tive, spindly  legs  and  arms.  A 
human  skull,  with  the  brain  scooped 
out,  but  the  red  scalp,  and  part  of 
the  hair,  and  the  flesh  of  the  face 
adhering  to  it,  while  the  lower  jaw 
had  been  torn  away,  was  hung  round 
this  horrible  looking  image's  neck. 
Immediately  beneath  there  was  a 
heap  of  white  smouldering  cinders, 
as  if  the  embers  of  a  large  fire  had 
been  swept  together,  with  three  or 
four  white  bones  protruding  from 
the  glowing  fissures  in  the  cake  of 
white  ashes,  which,  from  their  pecu- 
liar shape  and  extraordinary  white- 
ness, gave  me  some  shuddering 
qualms,  as  to  the  kind  of  living  crea- 
ture to  which  they  had  belonged.. 
The  whole  space  round  the  heap, 
under  the  platform  on  which  the 
Fetish  stood,  as  well  as  the  posts  of 
the  rude  and  horrible  temple  itself, 
was  sprinkled  with  fresh  black  spots 
like  dried  blood. — I  doubted  ex- 
ceedingly whether  the  same  had  ever 
circulated  through  the  hearts  of  bulls 
or  goats. 

"  Now,  my  good  man,  bestir  you, 
and  let  us  into  the  house,"  said  I, 
by  this  time  renovated  by  another 
small  pull  at  a  marine's  canteen. 

The  surly  savage,  who,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  escape,  had  fallen  headlong, 
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and  had  all  this  while  lain  as  motion- 
less as  a  coiled  up  hedgehog,  now 
slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  peered  at 
me  with  a  sort  of  drunken  gravity — 
but  he  did  not  speak.  I  took  the  cut- 
lass from  the  midshipman — "  Now, 
my  darling,  if  you  don't  speak,  it  is 
spitting  you  on  this  same  that  I  will 
be  after ;"  and  accordingly,  to  corro- 
borate my  word,  I  made  a  most  furi- 
ous demonstration  with  the  naked 
weapon,  when  he  sung  out,  in  great 
terror,  "  Stop,  massa,  me  is  Sergeant 
Quacco  of  de — West  India,  and  not 
a  savage  nigir  natural  to  dis  dam 
country.  Long  live  Kin  Shorge, 
massa." 

"  Why,"  said  Lieutenant  Sprawl, 
"  how  came  you  here,  my  beauty — 
tell  us  that  ?" 

"  Surely,"  quoth  Blackie ;  "  no 
objection  in  de  wide  world,  but" — 

Here  our  people  had  forced  the 
door  of  the  long  shed,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  where  we  were,  and 
we  could  hear  from  their  shouts  that 
they  were  now  in  the  interior  of  the 
house.  This  entirely  discomposed 
our  new  friend,  and  seemed  to  sober 
him  all  on  a  sudden,  if,  indeed,  the 
appearance  of  inebriety  had  not  been 
assumed  for  the  occasion.  "  Ah, 
dere — all  is  known — all  known.  Call 
off  your  people,  gentlemen— call  off 
your  people.  Oh,  what  is  dat  ?" 

Here  several  pistol-shots  were 
fired  in  the  house,  and  the  clink  of 
steel  was  heard,  and  loud  shouting, 
in  Spanish  as  well  as  English. 

"  Who  are  in  the  shed  ?"  I  called 
out, — "  Who  are  concealed  there?" 

"ilow  de  debil  can  I  tell?"  said 
the  man — "  How  de  debil  can  I  say ?  " 
— and  he  started  from  his  chair, 
where  he  had  again  bestowed  him- 
self, and  made  a  bolt,  with  intent  to 
escape. — I  tripped  up  his  heels. 

"  Now,  you  scoundrel,"  said  I,  as 
the  fellow  lay  sprawling  on  the 
ground — "  confess  who  are  conceal- 
ed there,  or  I  will  run  you  through 
where  you  lie." 

"  I  will  confess,"  shrieked  he — "  I 
will  confess — de  crew  of  dat  dam 
poleacre  is  dere,  and  her  cargo  of  one 
hundred  fifty  slave,  is  dere — so  sink, 
burn,  and  destroy  dem  all,  if  dat 
pleasure  massa;  but  don't  cut  my 
troat,  please, massa — don't,  I  beg  you, 
cut  my  troat— God  bless  you,  massa 
—Oh— oh— no  cut  my  troat,  please, 
good  massa?" 
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My  attention  was  here  BO  com-     rested  his  uplifted  arm,  and  I  spoke. 

renegade, 


pletely  attracted  by  what  was  going 
on  elsewhere,  that  1  involuntarily  left 
the  vagabond  where  he  sat,  and 
turned  a  step  or  two  towards  the  long 
barn-like  building. 

The  noise  in  the  interior  conti- 
nued. "Hillo,"  sung  out  the  lieutenant 
— "  Hillo,  men,  what  are  you  after  ? 
Haul  off— come  out,  will  ye — come 
out;"  and  he  began  to  thunder  at  the 
low  door,  with  his  pillar-like  trams, 
each  of  which  might  have  made  a 
very  passable  battering-ram. 

The  uproar  increased.  "  Zounds !" 
said  he,  "  the  fellows  are  mad;"  and 
he  started  off  round  the  northernmost 
end  of  the  shed,  finding  that  all  at- 
tempts to  force  the  door  on  the  side 
next  us  proved  futile.  Presently  the 
topman,  and  two  marines,  who  had 
remained  beside  him,  also  bolted  to 
"  see  the  fun  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,"  and  left  me  alone  with  the 
savage  to  whom  allusion  has  already 
been  made. 

It  was  now  "  the  uproar,  with  va- 
riations," as  old  Bloody  Politeful's 
two  voices  swelled  the  row.  I  looked 
at  the  negro,  weak  and  worn-out  as  I 
was.  "  And  can  I  manage  him,  in 
case  he  shews  fight?"  thought  I.  He 
seemed  to  be  taking  the  same  mea- 
sure ;  for  by  this  time  he  had  gather- 
ed himself  up,  and  advancing  a  stride 
or  two  from  his  seat  or  bench,  he  ap- 
peared to  balance  himself,  and  weigh 
his  gigantic  proportions  against  my 
comparatively  tiny  thews  and  sinews; 
and  like  a  tiger  about  to  make  his 
spring,  he  now  drew  suddenly  back, 
and  crouched,  concentrating  till  his 
energies,  as  it  were.  Time  to  make  a 
demonstration, thought  I;  and  I  there- 
upon drew  a  pistol  from  my  belt,  and 
opening  the  pan,  slapped  it  with  my 
right  hand,  to  see  that  the  priming 
was  all  right,  and  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  charge  in  the 
barrel.  He  looked  rapidly,  but  keen- 
ly, all  round,  and  then  at  me.  I 
grasped  the  weapon  firmly  in  my 
right  hand.  He  rose — upset  the 
bench  011  winch  he  sat,  in  a  twink- 
ling screwed  out  a  leg  of  it,  and  with 
it  was  in  the  very  act  of  making  a 
blow  at  me,  when  the  shouts  and  yells 
in  the  long  shed  increased  to  an  in. 
fernal  degree  of  vivacity,  and  a  hot 
sharp  crackling,  and  a  thick  stifling 
smoke,  that  burst  in  white  wreaths 
from  the  corners  of  the  building,  ar- 


You  infamous  renegade,  if  you 
don't  lay  down  the  leg  of  that  stool, 
I  will,  on  the  credit  of  a  Kilkenny 
man,  by  the  mother's  side,  send  a 
bullet  through  your  breadbasket — If 
I  don't,  never  fear  me." 

He  advanced,  and  nothing  daunt- 
ed, made  a  blow  at  my  head,  which, 
if  I  had  not  dodged,  would  have  sent 
me  to  answer  for  many  a  sin  unre- 
pented  of;  as  it  was,  it  descended 
with  great  force  on  my  left  shoulder, 
but  on  the  instant  I  shot  him  through 
the  muscle  of  his  uplifted  arm,  and 
down  he  tumbled,  roaring  like  the 
very  devil.  I  had  started  up  the  in- 
stant I  pulled  the  trigger.  The  door 
of  the  long  building,  at  that  very  in- 
stant of  time,  gave  way,  and  out 
rushed  four  white  men — evidently 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  polacre  brig 
— followed  by  our  people.  Weak  as 
I  was,  I  stood  up  to  the  headmost ; 
and  I  appeared  to  have  quelled  him, 
for  he  instantly  threw  down  his 
arms.  The  crackling  of  the  fire  con- 
tinued; bursts  of  blue  smoke  spouted 
from  the  roof;  presently  they  were 
intermingled  with  bright  sparks,  and 
the  yells  arose  even  louder,  if  possi- 
ble, from  the  inside;  presently  out 
rushed  our  people,  headed  by  the 
redoubtable  Davie  Doublepipe  him- 
self, who  was  thrashing  and  smashing 
in  his  usual  style,  until  his  opponents 
vanished,  and  he  had  time  to  recog- 
nise me. 

"  Hillo,  Brail,"  said  he,  «  why, 
what  has  come  over  you  ? — who  has 
wounded  you  ?  " 

"  That  black  rascal  there." 

"  The  devil !  shall  we  immolate 
the  savage  where  he  lies?" 

"  No,  no — attend  to  what  is  going 
on  In  the  house — for  Godsake,  mind 
what  may  befall  there." 

With  the  gallant  fellow,  it  was  a 
word  and  a  blow,  "Here, — here,  try 
back,  my  fine  fellows,  try  back." 

The  yells  increased.  "  Merciful 
Providence!"  exclaimed  Mr  Sprawl, 
as  he  saw  his  people  recoil  from  the 
heat  and  flame,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
These  poor  creatures  will  be  roasted 
alive  where  they  are  made  fast."  Our 
party  turned,  made  as  if  they  would 
have  entered  the  house,  but  the 
scorching  fire  kept  them  back.  The 
cries  were  now  mixed  with  low 
moans  and  suffocating  coughs,  and 
presently  a  string  of  miserable  naked 
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savages  appeared  streaming  out  of 
the  door,  as  fast  as  they  could  run, 
as  if  flying  from  instant  death — 
chiefly  men,  old  and  young,  and 
well-grown  children,  and  several 
elderly  women — the  ancients  stag- 
gering along  after  the  more  nimble 
as  fast  as  their  feebler  strength  would 
admit.  They  rushed  forth,  all  as  fast 
as  they  could,  never  halting,  until 
they  had  landed  up  to  the  waist  in 
the  muddy  creek,  and  an  interval  of 
half  a  minute  elapsed,  when  several 
of  the  women  made  signs  that  there 
were  still  some  of  the  miserable 
creatures  within;  and  indeed  this 
was  but  too  sadly  vouched  for,  by 
the  shrill  and  heartrending  cries 
that  continued  to  issue  from  the 
burning  shed.  Old  Bloody  Politeful 
was  at  this  time  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  open  space,  with  the 
four  middies,  and  Pumpbolt,  and 
about  ten  men,  grouped  around  him. 
The  rest  being  employed  in  various 
ways — some  in  an  unavailing  attempt 
to  extinguish  the  fire— the  others  in 
guarding  the  prisoners,  when  all  at 
once  the  first  lieutenant  sung  out— 
"  Men,  there  are  women  and  child- 
ren burning  there— follow  me."  The 
men  he  spoke  to  were  British  sea- 
men— could  he  have  said  more  ?  And 
away  they  rushed  after  their  heroic 
leader,  stumbling  over  each  other  in 
their  anxiety  to  succour  the  poor 
helpless  beings  within.  A  minute  of 
most  intense  suspense  followed, 
when  upwards  of  a  dozen  women 
rushed  out  from  the  flaming  hut, 
sheltering,  with  their  bent  bodies  and 
naked  arms,  their  helpless  infants 
from  the  sparks  and  fire,  and  falling 
timbers;  and  even  after  they  had 
escaped,  and  had  couched  at  our  feet, 
the  cries  and  groans  from  amongst 
the  burning  mass  too  fearfully 
evinced  that  numbers  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  in  all  likelihood  the  most 
helpless  of  the  party,  were  still  in 
jeopardy,  nay,  in  very  truth,  were  at 
that  instant  giving  up  the  ghost. 
Our  crewr  did  all  they  could  to  get 
the  remainder  of  the  poor  creatures 
out,  but  many  perished  jn  the  flames. 
It  was  evident  that  this  had  been 
the  depot  of  the  polacre's  cargo. 
About  fifty  human  beings,  chiefly 
women,  were  saved,  and  placed  hud- 
dled together  in  the  centre  of  the 
open  space;  presently  several  of  the 
white  Spaniards,  who  had  held  on  in 
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the  shed  amidst  flame  and  smoke, 
that  I  thought  more  than  sufficient 
to  have  suffocated  any  man  of  woman 
born,  started  off  into  the  woods,  and 
disappeared,  all  to  the  five  whom  we 
had  seized,  and  who  were  placed  be- 
side, and  secured  along  with  the  cap- 
tive blacks.  Those  we  had  taken 
were  surly,  fierce-looking  bravoes ; 
and  when  we  asked  them  any  ques- 
tions, as  to  the  name  and  character  of 
their  vessel,  they  only  smiled  savage- 
ly, as  much  as  to  say — "  Our  vessel ! 
where  is  she  now  ?  You  are  none  the 
better  for  her  at  all  events  !" 

"  Brail,  my  dear,"  said  Lieutenant 
Sprawl,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Had 
we  not  better  be  off  with  our  white 
prisoners,  and  take  fresh  instructions 
from  the  captain  ?  " 

"  If  the  tide  will  let  U8,"  said  I; 
"  but  the  boats  are  high  and  dry  in 
the  creek,  and  we  have  lost  the  only 
opportunity  that  offered  for  burning 
the  polacre;  had  we  confined  our- 
selves to  that  object,  and  kept  the 
boats  afloat,  we  might  have  accom- 
plished it  where  she  lies  at  low 
water." 

'*  Better  as  it  is,"  rejoined  Sprawl 
— "  better  as  it  is;  we  found  no 
slaves  on  board,  and  might  have  got 
into  a  scrape,  had  we  set  fire  to  her 
in  cold  blood.— No,  no !  let  us  be  off 
and  try  and  launch  the  boats.  Here, 
men,  secure  your  prisoners;  shall 
we  carry  the  black  Broker  —  this 
respectable  reseller  of  human  beings 
— with  us,  Brail— eh?" 

"  Why,  we  had  better,"  said  I; 
"  we  may  get  some  information  out 
of  the  vagabond;  so  kick  him  up, 
Moses;" — he  was  at  this  moment 
lying  on  his  back,  apparently  in  a 
trance — "  up  with  him,  pique  him 
with  your  boarding  pike,  my  man." 

The  seaman  I  had  addressed  did 
as  he  was  desired;  but  the  fellow 
was  now  either  dead-drunk,  or  had 
sufficient  nerve  to  control  any  ex- 
pression of  pain,  for  the  deuced 
hard  thumps  and  sharp  progues  he 
received,  produced  no  apparent  ef- 
fect. He  lay  like  a  log  through 
them  all ;  even  the  pain  of  the  wound 
in  his  arm  seemed  insufficient  to 
keep  him  awake. 

"  Why,  what  is  that — do  you  hear 
that  ?  "  said  I,  in  great  alarm ;  for 
several  dropping  shots  now  rattled 
in  the  direction  of  the  boats.  AH 
was  still  for  a  minute,  and  every  ear 
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was  turned  to  catch  the  sound, during 
which  time  we  distinctly  heard  in 
the  distance  a  loud  voice  bail,— 

"  Come  out  from  beneath  the 
bushes  there,  you  villains,  or  we 
shall  fire  a  volley." 

Again  there  was  a  long  pause — 
a  horn  was  sounded — then  another — 
and  a  wild  confused  yell  was  heard, 
mingled  with  which  the  musketry 
again  breezed  up,  and  we  could  hear 
from  the  shouts  of  our  people  that 
the  covering  party  at  the  boats  had 
been  assailed.  When  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  the  black  reseller  lifted  his 
bead,  anxiously,  as  if  to  listen,  but 
seeing  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  him, 
be  instantly  dropped  it  again.  But 
the  instanl  he  heard  the  negro  horns, 
and  the  yells  set  up  at  their  onset, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  firing,  he 
started  to  his  legs,  as  active  as  a  lynx, 
and  before  any  of  us  could  gather 
our  senses  about  us,  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  wood,  when  all  at  once 
a  thought  seemed  to  come  across 
him,  and  he  turned,  and  hung  in  the 
wind  for  a  moment,  as  if  irresolute 
whether  to  bolt  or  turn  back.  At 
this  moment  one  of  our  people  let 
drive  at  him,  but  missed  him, 
although  the  ball  nipped  off  a  dry 
branch  close  above  his  head.  He 
instantly  ran  and  laid  hold  of  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  frame  that  support- 
ed the  abominable  little  idol.  An- 
other shot  was  fired,  when  down 
tumbled  his  godship  on  the  head  of 
bis  worshipper,  who  instantly  caught 
the  image  by  the  legs,  and  seeing 
some  of  our  people  rushing  to  seize 
him,  he  let  go  his  hold  of  the  up- 
right, and  whirling  the  figure  round, 
holding  on  by  its  legs,  be  let  drive 
with  it  at  the  man  nearest  him,  and 
dropped  him  like  a  shot.  He  then 
bolted  out  of  sight,  through  one  of 
the  several  muddy  paths  that  opened 
into  the  mangrove  thicket  landward. 

"  No  time  to  be  lost,  my  lads," 
whistled  old  Da  vie;  "  keep  toge- 
ther ;  "—then,  in  his  thorough  bass, 
"  Don't  throw  away  a  shot ;  so  now 
bring  along  your  prisoners,  and  let 
us  fall  back  on  the  boats — that's  it — 
march  the  Dons  to  the  front — shove 
on,  my  fine  fellows — shove  on." 

The  firing  had  by  this  time  slack- 
ened in  the  distance,  but  the  cries 
had  increased,  and  were  now  rising 
higher  and  fiercer  as  we  approached. 
At  length  we  reached  the  fort,  the 
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place  of  our  former  conflict.  Hea- 
vens !  what  a  scene  presented  itsHt ! 
It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  to  n-- 
fleet  on  it,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  On  the  platform  lay  three  of 
our  people  and  two  Spaniards  stark 
and  stiff,  and  already  stripped  naked 
as  the  day  they  were  born,  by  whom 
Heaven  only  knows,  while  half-a- 
dozen  native  dogs  were  tearing  and 
m-/«//the  yet  scarcely  cold  carcasses, 
and  dragging  the  dead  arms  hither 
and  thither,  until  our  near  approach 
frightened  them  away,  with  a  loud 
unearthly  scream,  of  no  kindred  to 
a  common  bark. 

One  fierce  brute,  with  his  fore- 
paws  planted,  straight  and  stiff,  be- 
fore him,  on  a  dead  body,  was  tug- 
ging with  his  front  teeth  at  the 
large  pectoral  muscle,  occasionally 
letting  go  his  hold  to  look  at  us,  and 
utter  a  short  angry  bark,  and  again 
tearing  al  the  bleeding  flesh,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  carcass  thrown  to  him 
for  food.  Another  dog  had  lain  down, 
with  a  hold  of  one  ot  the  same  poor 
fellow's  cold  hands.  Every  now  and 
then  he  would  clap  his  head  side- 
ways on  the  ground,  so  as  to  get  the 
back  grinders  to  bear  on  his  prey; 
and  there  Ihe  creature  was,  with  the 
dead  blue  fingers  across  his  teeth, 
crunching  and  crunching,  and  gasp- 
ing, with  his  mouth  full  of  froih  and 
blood,  and  marrow,  and  white  splin- 
ters of  the  crushed  bones,  the  sinews 
and  nerves  of  the  dead  limb  hanging 
like  bloody  cords  and  threads  from 

Bah ! — you  have  given  us  a  little 

de  trap  of  this,  Master  Benjie. 

Two  wounded  Spaniards  were  all 
this  time  struggling  in  the  soft  mud 
beyond  the  platform;  their  lower 
limbs,  and  in  fact  their  whole  bodies 
up  to  the  arm-pits,  had  already  set- 
tled down  into  the  loathsome  chaos. 
Some  of  our  people  were  soft-heart- 
ed enough  to  endeavour  to  extricate 
them,  but  "  Get  along,  get  along — be 
off  to  the  boats  will  ye,  be  off  to  the 
boats,  if  you  wish  to  sleep  in  a  sound 
skin,"  shouted  by  Mr  Sprawl,  made 
all  hands  turn  to  the  more  engrossing 
affair  of  self-preservation. 

But  as  it  was  some  time  before 
we  could  all  string  over  the  stock> 
ade,  and  the  single  plank  that  led  to 
it  from  the  platform  across  the  mud, 
I  could  not  help  remarking  one  of  the 
poor  fellows  who  appeared  to  have 
been  badly  wounded,  for  there  was 
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blood  on  his  face,  and  he  appeared 
very  pale.  His  struggles  had  gradual- 
ly settled  him  up  to  the  chin  in  the 
mire — he  was  shrieking  miserably — 
he  sunk  over  the  mouth — his  exer- 
tions to  escape  increased — the  mud 
covered  his  nose — he  began  to  cough 
and  splutter  for  breath — while  he 
struggled  hard  with  his  arms  to  keep 
himself  above  the  surface — had  he 
been  one  of  the  best  swimmers  alive 
— alas  !  he  was  now  neither  on  earth 
nor  in  water — his  eyes  were  still  vi- 
sible. Father  of  mercies,  let  me  for- 
get their  expression — their  hopeless 
dying  glare,  as  he  gradually  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quag- 
mire. Oh !  what  a  horrible  grave ! 
He  disappeared,  but  his  hands  were 
still  visible — he  clasped  them  to- 
gether— then  opened  them  again — 
the  fingers  spread  out,  and  quivered 
like  aspen  leaves,  as  he  held  them  up 
towards  heaven  in  an  attitude  of 
supplication. 

By  the  time  the  last  of  our  strag- 
glers had  dragged  their  weary  limbs 
into  the  enclosure,  the  shouting 
and  firing  again  waxed  warm  in  the 
direction  of  the  boats,  so  we  made 
all  sail  towards  them  the  instant 
we  had  scrambled  over  the  rude 
stockade,  leaving  the  other  wounded 
Spaniard,  who  lay  in  a  harder  part 
of  the  mud,  to  his  fate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poor  fellow's  heart-piercing 
supplication  not  to  be  left  to  perish 
in  so  horrible  a  manner  as  his  com- 
rade, who  had  just  disappeared.  We 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  and 
presently  came  in  sight  of  this  new 
scene  of  action.  The  boats  were 
filled  with  our  people  who  had  been 
left  to  guard  them,  but  were  still 
aground,  although  the  flood  was  fast 
making.  They  had  evidently  made 
the  most  desperate  attempts  to  get 
them  afloat,  and  had  been  wading  up 
to  their  waists  in  the  mud.  Four 
white  Spaniards  were  blazing  away 
at  them,  and  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  naked  black  savages  were 
crowding  round  the  head  of  the 
creek,  and  firing  from  half-a-dozen 
old  rusty  muskets,  and  throwing 
spears  made  of  some  sort  of  hard 
wood  burnt  at  the  ends,  while  seve- 
ral were  employed  cutting  down  the 
mangroves  and  throwing  them  into 
the  mud,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  over 
them  like  a  mat,  and  get  at  the  boats. 
One  or  two  of  the  demonlike  sa- 
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vages  were  routing  on  bullocks' 
horns,  while  six  or  seven  had  already 
fallen  wounded,  and  lay  bellowing 
and  struggling  on  the  ground  before 
the  well-directed  fire  of  our  people. 

"  Advance,  Mr  Sprawl,  for  the 
love  of  heaven,"  the  midshipman  in 
charge  of  the  party  in  the  boats  sung 
out — "  advance,  or  we  are  lost ;  our 
ammunition  is  almost  out." 

Our  own  danger  made  it  suffici- 
ently evident,  without  this  hint,  that 
our  only  chance  of  safety  was  by  a 
desperate  effort  to  drive  our  oppo- 
nents back  into  the  wood,  and  there 
keep  them  at  bay  until  the  boats 
floated. 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  boys,"  cried  I,  "keep 
your  fire — don't  run  short." 

"  Confound  you,don'tfire,"continu- 
ed  Mr  Sprawl, "  or  you  will  hit  some 
of  us,"  as  several  of  the  boat's  crew 
nearest  us  continued,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  pepper  away ;  then  to  his  own 
people — "  Follow  me,  men;  if  we 
don't  drive  them  into  the  wood,"  as 
Mr  Brail  says,  "  till  the  tide  makes, 
we  are  lost." 

"  Hurrah  !"  shouted  the  brave  fel- 
lows, "  we  shall  give  them  a  touch 
of  the  pike  and  cutlass,  but  no  firing. 
—Hurrah." 

We  charged  them,  and  the  black 
savages  and  their  white  leaders  were 
in  an  instant  driven  into  the  recesses 
of  the  jungle,  but  not  before  we  had 
captured  three  more  of  the  white 
Spaniards  and  seven  of  their  black 
allies.  Our  object  being  in  the  mean- 
time attained,  we  now  called  a  halt, 
and  sent  back  a  man  to  the  boats, 
with  orders  to  advise  us  the  moment 
they  were  afloat.  Worn  out  and 
feeble  as  most  of  the  party  were,  from 
want  of  food  and  fatigue,  many  fell 
asleep,  leaning  against  trees,  or  slip- 
ped down  on  the  twisted  roots  of  the 
mangroves.  Every  thing  had  conti- 
nued quiet  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  no  sound  being  heard  beyond 
an  occasional  shout  or  wild  cry  in  the 
recesses  of  the  brushwood,  when  all 
at  once  the  man  we  had  despatched 
to  the  rear,  came  rushing  up  to  us  at 
the  top  of  his  speed. 

"  The  boats  will  be  afloat  in  ten 
minutes,  sir." 

"  Thank  heaven,  thank  heaven,"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  But  an  Eboe  canoe,"  continued 
the  man,  suddenly  changing  my  joy 
into  sadness,  "  with  more  than  fifty 
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people  on  board,  is  now  paddling  up 
the  creek." 

M  The  devil!"  exclaimed  MrSprawl, 
"  are  we  never  to  get  clear  of  this 
infernal  corner ':"  And  then  recollect- 
ing who  he  was,  and  where  he  was, 
and  that  the  lives  of  the  whole  party 
were  dependent  on  his  courage  and 
self-possession,  he  rose  from  where 
he  had  sat  himself  down  on  the  root 
of  a  bush. 

"  Men,  we  must  go  the  right  about, 
and  be  off  to  the  boats — so  send  the 
wounded  forward  ;  the  officers  and 
marines  will  bring  up  the  rear.  So 
heave  ahead,  will  ye ;  but  no  rushing 
now — be  cool,  for  the  credit  of  the 
ship." 

The  instant  we  retreated  the  sound 
of  the  negro  horns  and  drums  again 
commenced ;  the  yells  rose  higher 
than  ever,  and  dropping  shots  whist- 
led over-head,  clipping  off  a  leaf  here 
and  a  dry  branch  there.  We  sculled 
along ;  the  noises  behind  us  increa- 
sing, until  we  once  more  reached  the 
head  of  the  creek.  The  boats  were 
by  this  time  not  afloat  exactly,  but 
the  advance  of  the  tide  had  so  thinned 
the  mud,  that  it  was  clear,  if  we  could 
once  get  the  people  on  board,  we 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  sliding 
them  into  deep  water.  However,  the 
nearest  could  not  be  got  within  boat- 
hook  length  of  the  bank,  and  two  of 
the  oars  being  laid  out  to  form  a 
gangway,  no  sooner  did  the  first  sea- 
man step  along  them,  than — crack — 
one  gave  way,  and  the  poor  fellow 
plumped  up  to  the  waist  in  the  mud. 
If  we  were  to  get  disabled  inourfins, 
certain  destruction  must  ensue ;  this 
was  palpable  to  all  of  us ;  so  we  had 
to  scramble  on  board  through  the 
abominable  stinking  slime  the  best 
way  we  could,  without  risking  any 
more  of  the  ash  staves.  In  the  mean 
time  the  uncouth  noises  and  firing  in 
the  rear  came  nearer  and  increased. 

"  So  now  hand  the  prisoners  on 
board,  and  place  them  beside  their 
comrades  there,"  shouted  Mr  Sprawl. 

Easier  said  than  done.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  uproar,  they  had  hung 
back,  and  now  as  the  first  of  the  sa- 
vages appeared  from  under  the  green 
trees,  evidently  with  an  intention  of 
again  attacking  us,  they  fairly  turned 
tail,  and  before  we  could  gather  our 
wits  about  us,  they  were  off,  and  for 
ever  beyond  our  ken.  The  last  of  our 
people  had  got  on  board,  all  to  a  poor 
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boy,  who  had  been  badly  wounded, 
indeed  ham-strung  with  a  knife,  and 
as  he  had  fainted  on  the  brink  from 
pain  and  loss  of  blood,  for  a  moment 
he  had  been  forgotten.  But  only  for 
a  moment 

"  God  help  me,  God  help  me," 
said  I,  "  why,  it  is  poor  little 
Graham,  my  own  servant;  shove 
close  to,  and. let  me  try  to  get  him 
on  board."  The  lad  spoken  of  was 
a  slight  brown-haired  boy,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  sound  of 
my  voice  seemed  to  revive  him ;  he 
lifted  bis  head  ;  but  the  four  Spanish 
prisoners,  whom  we  had  secured  on 
board,  on  the  instant,  as  if  moved  by 
one  common  impulse,  made  a  bound 
overboard,  and  although  they  sank 
up  to  the  waist,  they  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  reach  the  bank,  the 
leading  one,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  an  officer,  shouting  out  to  their 
allies  in  the  wood,  "  Camaradtu, 
una  golpe  bueno,ysomas  salvados — una 
golpe  fuerte,  y  somos  libres."  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  rush  of 
the  combined  column  from  out  the 
thicket  of  black  naked  savages,  led 
on  by  the  white  crew  of  the  slaver. 
As  they  rushed  down  to  the  brink, 
the  poor  wounded  lad  made  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  rise ;  and  as  he  ran 
a  step  or  two  staggering  towards  the 
creek,  he  looked  behind  him  at  the 
savages,  who  were  advancing  with 
loud  shouts.  He  then  with  his  face 
as  pale  as  ashes,  and  lips  blue  as  in- 
digo, and  eyes  starting  from  the  soc- 
ket, called  out,  "  For  the  dear  love 
of  Jesus,  shove  ahead,  and  save  me ; 
Oh !  Mr  Sprawl,  save  me.  Mr  Brail, 
for  God  Almighty's  sake,  don't  de- 
sert me,  Oh  sir ! "  A  black  savage 
had  rushed  forward  and  seized  him — 
I  fired— he  dropped,  dragging  the  boy 
down  with  him  ;  and  I  could  see  him 
in  his  agony  try  to  tear  him  with  his 
teeth,  while  the  helpless  lad  strug- 
gled with  all  his  might  to  escape 
from  the  dying  savage.  He  did  get 
clear  of  him,  and  with  a  strength 
that  I  could  not  believe  he  had  pos- 
sessed, he  once  more  got  on  his  lego, 
and  hailed  me  again  ;  but  the  uproar 
was  now  BO  loud,  and  the  firing  so 
hot,  that  I  could  not  hear  what  he 
said. 

"  The  boats  are  afloat,  the  boats 
are  afloat  1"  shouted  twenty  voices  at 
once.  At  this  very  moment  a  negro 
savage  caught  the  lad  round  the 
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waist,  another  laid  hold  of  him  by 
the  hair,  and  before  he  could  free 
himself,  the  latter  drew  his  knife 
round  his  neck,  and  the  next  instant 
the  trunk,  with  the  blood  gushing 
from  the  severed  arteries,  was  qui- 
vering amongst  the  mud,  while  the 
monster  held  aloft  the  bleeding  head 
with  its  quivering  and  twitching  fea- 
tures. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us — 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  us,",  said  I, 
but  we  were  now  widening  our 
distance  fast,  although  I  could  see 
them  strip  the  body  with  the  speed 
of  the  most  expert  camp-follower; 
and  while  the  Spaniards  on  shore 
were,  even  under  our  fire,  trying  to 
extricate  their  comrades,  all  of  them 
wounded,  who  were  floundering 
in  the  slime  and  ooze,  the  black 
allies  were  equally  active  in  cutting 
up  and  mutilating  the  poor  boy  with 
the  most  demoniacal  ferocity,  and 
I  dare  not  attempt  fur- 
ther description  of  a  scene  so  replete 
with  horror  and  abomination.  We 
poled  along,  with  all  the  little 
strength  that  a  day  of  such  dread- 
ful incidents,  and  a  climate  of  the 
most  overpowering  heat  and  fearful 
insalubrity,  had  left  us.  At  length 
the  creek  widened  so  as  to  allow  us 
to  ply  our  oars,  when  we  perceived 
the  large  Eboe  war-canoe,  already 
mentioned,  in  the  very  act  of  enter- 
ing the  narrow  canal  we  were  de- 
scending. As  we  approached,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
equipment  of  this  remarkable  craft ; 
it  was  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long, 
and  was  manned  by  forty  hands — 
twenty  of  a  side,  all  plying  their 
great  broad-bladed  paddles.  These 
men  sat  close  to  the  gunwale  of  the 
vessel  on  each  side,  and  were  suffi- 
ciently apart  to  leave  room  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  men  and  women  to  be 
stowed  amidships.  These  last  were 
all  bound  with  withes,  or  some  kind 
of  country  rope ;  and  although  there 
were  no  serious  or  very  evident  de- 
monstrations of  grief  amongst  them, 
yet  it  at  once  occurred  to  me,  that 
they  were  slaves  sent  down  to  our 
black  friend's  depot,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  next  vessel,  or  proba- 
bly intended  to  have  completed  the 
poleacre's  cargo.  An  old  white-head- 
ed, yellow-skinned  negro,  bearing 
the  tatooed  marks  of  a  high-caste  man 
of  his  tribe  on  his  square-featured 
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visage,  and  having  the  skin  marked 
as  if  it  had  at  one  time  been  peeled 
off  his  temples  on  each  side,  was 
seated  in  the  bow.  He  evidently 
took  us  for  part  of  the  crew  of  some 
slaver  lying  below.  He  shouted  to 
us,  and  pointed  to  his  cargo ;  but  we 
had  other  fish  to  fry,  and  according- 
ly never  relaxed  in  our  pulling,  un- 
til at  five  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
once  more  on  board  of  the  felucca. 
On  musteringwe  found  seven  missing, 
four  of  whom  I  knew  had  been  killed 
outright,  and  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
wounded,  some  of  them  seriously 
enough.  The  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  weigh  and  drop  down  out  of  gun- 
shot of  the  fort,  when  we  again  an- 
chored close  under  the  bank  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  By  the 
time  we  were  all  snug  it  was  near 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  the 
wild  cries  and  uproar  on  the  bank 
had  subsided,  no  sound  marking  the 
vicinity  of  our  dangerousneighbours, 
excepting  a  startling  shout  now  and 
then,  that  gushed  from  amongst  the 
mangrove  jungle,  while  a  thick  co- 
lumn of  blue  smoke  curled  up  into 
the  calm  evening  sky  from  the  smo- 
king ruins  of  the  house.  Presently, 
thin  grey  vapours  arose  from  the 
surface  of  the  stream  on  each  bank, 
and  rolled  sluggishly  towards  us 
from  the  right  and  left,  until  the  two 
sheets  of  mist  nearly  met.  Still  a 
clear  canal  remained  in  the  middle 
of  the  noble  stream,  its  dark  flow 
now  circumscribed  within  a  space 
that  a  pistol-shot  would  have  flown 
across  point-blank,  and  apparently 
banked  in  with  wreaths  of  wool,  or 
blue  smoke.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
mist  on  both  beams  rose  gradually 
for  about  ten  minutes,  until  the 
bushes  beyond  it,  on  each  side  on 
the  river's  brink,  appeared  as  if  a 
gauze  screen  had  been  interposed 
between  us  and  them.  It  continued 
gradually  to  roll  back,  right  and  left, 
landward,  until  it  folded  over  and 
overlapped  the  mangroves  on  the 
shore,  creeping  along  the  tops  of 
them,  and  leaving  the  air  clear  as 
crystal  above  its  influence,  where 
presently  the  evening  star  rose  spark- 
ling as  brightly,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
frosty  sun-set.  This  had  no  sooner 
cleared,  than,  right  ahead  of  us,  a 
thicker  body  of  mist  than  what  had 
floatedofffromthebanks,camerolling 
down  the  river,  in  like  manner  not  ri- 
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sing  above  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
surface  of  tho  water,  where  it  hung 
in  a  solid  mass,  without  in  any  way 
melting  into  the  clear  atmosphere 
overhead.  When  it  reached  within 
a  cable's  length  of  us,  it  became  sta- 
tionary, and  owned  allegiance  to  the 
genius  of  the  sea-breeze,  becoming 
thin  and  smoke-like  until  it  blended 
into  the  dissipating  vapours  from  the 
banks.  It  was  the  most  noxious  I 
ever  breathed — "  A  palpable,  and 
visible  marsh  miasmata,  the  yellow 
fever  in  visible  perfection,"  quoth 
Lieutenant  Sprawl. 

Through  this  mist,  the  glowing 
sun,  now  near  his  setting,  suddenly 
became  shorn  of  his  golden  hair,  and 
obliged  us  with  a  steady  view  of  bis 
red  bald  globe ;  while  his  splendid 
wake,  that  half  an  hour  before  spark- 
led on  the  broad  rushing  of  the 
mighty  stream,  converting  its  whirl- 
ing eddies  into  molten  gold,  was  sud- 
denly quenched  under  the  chill  pes- 
tilential fen-damp,  and  every  thing 
looked  as  like  the  shutting  in  of  a 
winter's  night  in  Ould  Ireland,  with 
a  dash  of  vapour  from  my  own  river 
Lee,  which  has  mud  enough  to  satisfy 
even  a  Cork  pig,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  Had  we  only  had  the 
cold,  the  similitude  would  have  been 
perfect. 

The  sun  set ;  and  all  hands,  men  and 
officers,  carried  on  in  getting  them- 
selves put  to  rights  as  well  as  they 
could,  after  a  day  of  such  excitement 
and  such  stirring  incidents.  None 
of  the  wounded,  I  was  rejoiced  to  find, 
were  likely  to  slip  through  our  fin- 
gers ;  but  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellows 
who  were  missing — What  was  it  ? 
Had  they  been  fairly  shot  down,  or 
sabredonthespot.or  immolated  after- 
wards—or,  after  what  we  had  wit- 
nessed, what  might  it  not  have  been  ? 
The  surgeon's  mate,  who  constitu- 
ted part  of  our  appointment,  was  a 
skilful  fellow  in  his  way,  and  I  had 
soon  the  gratification  to  see  all  the 
men  who  had  been  hurt,  properly 
cared  for.  As  for  my  own  wound, 
thanks  to  the  profuse  haemorrhage,  the 
sensation  was  now  more  that  of  a 
deadening  stunning  blow  than  any 
thing  else ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  bandage  round  my  head,  I  was 
not  a  great  deal  the  worse,  neither 
to  look  at,  nor  indeed  in  reality. — 
Old  Davie  Doublepipe  and  I  had 
dived  into  the  small  cabin,  and  ha- 
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ving  taken  all  the  precautions  that 
men  could  do  in  our  situation,  we 
sat  down,  along  with  old  Pumpbolt 
the  master,  the  two  reefer*,  who 
had  come  in  the  frigate's  boats,  and 
little  Binnacle,  to  our  salt  junk  and 
grog. 

"  A  deuced  comfortable  expedi- 
tion, Brail,  my  darling,  we  have  had 
this  same  day." 

"Very,"  responded  Benjamin  Brail, 
Esquire.  "  But  here's  to  you,  my 
man,"  rapidly  followed :  "  J)um  vivi- 
m>ts  vivfimu.1, — so  spare  me  that  case 
bottle  of  rum." 

However,  we  were  too  awkwardly 
placed  to  spend  much  time  over  our 
frugal  repast,  as  the  poets  say,  and 
presently  we  were  all  on  deck  again. 
How  beautiful,  and  how  different 
the  scene.  A  small  cool  breath  of 
air  from  the  land  had  rolled  away 
the  sluggish  mists  from  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  noble  river,  and  every 
thing  overhead  was  once  more  clear 
and  transparent.  The  bright  new 
risen  moon  was  far  advanced  in 
the  second  quarter,  and  cast  a  long 
trembling  wake  of  silver  light  on 
the  dark  rushing  of  the  broad 
stream,  sparkling  like  diamonds  on 
the  tiny  ripples,  while  the  darkened 
half  of  the  Chaste  planet  herself  was 
as  perfectly  visible,  as  if  her  disk  had 
been  half  silver  and  half  bronze.  Her 
mild  light,  however,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  quench  the  host  of  glori- 
ous stars  that  studded  the  deep,  deep 
firmament,  which  was  without  a 
cloud.  On  either  bank  the  creeping 
sickly  fog  had  disappeared,  and  the 
dark  black  banks  were  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  sky,  the  one  shore 
being  lit  up  by  the  rising  moon,  and 
the  other  by  the  golden  track  of  the 
recently  set  sun. 

The  smoke  over  the  site  of  the 
conflagration,  which  had  been  pale 
grey  during  the  daylight,  became 
gradually  luminous  and  bright  as  the 
night  closed  in;  and  every  now  and 
then,  as  if  part  of  the  building  we 
had  seen  on  fire  had  fallen  in,  a  cloud 
of  bright  sparks  would  fly  up  into 
the  air,  spangling  the  rolling  masses 
of  the  crimson-tinged  wreaths  of 
smoke,  that  now  shone  with  vivid 
distinctness.  At  length  the  light  and 
flame  both  slowly  decreased  until 
they  disappeared  altogether,  leaving 
no  indication  as  to  their  where- 
abouts. 
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«  Come,"  said  I,  «  we  may  all  turn     tion  where  we  had  seen  the  canoe  va- 

nish ;  but  she  was  still  invisible,  and 


in  quietly  for  the  night.  The  savages 
ashore  there  seem  at  length  to  be 
asleep." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
my  mouth,  when  a  strong  bright 
glare,  as  if  a  flame  from  a  heap  of  dry 
wood  chips  had  suddenly  blazed  up, 
once  more  illuminated  the  whole 
sky  right  over  above  where  we  had 
seen  the  sparks  and  luminous  smoke, 
while  a  loud  concert  of  Eboe  drums, 
horns,  and  wild  shouts,  arose  in  the 
distance. 

"  Some  vile  Fetish  rite  is  about 
being  celebrated,"  said  I. 

The  noise  and  glare  continued, 
and  with  a  sickening  feeling,  I  turned 
away  and  looked  towards  the  rising 
moon.  Her  rays  glittered  on  the 
gurgling  and  circling  eddies  of  the 
river,  making  every  trunk  of  a  tree, 
or  wreath  of  foam  as  it  floated  down 
with  the  current,  loom  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, as  they  swam  in  black  chains 
and  dark  masses  past  the  sparkling 
line  her  chaste  light  illuminated.  I 
had  leaned  for  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  folded  arms,  resting  my 
back  against  the  lowered  yard,  ad- 
miring the  serenity  of  the  scene,  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  thrilling 
events  of  the  day,  and  pondering  in 
my  own  mind  what  the  morrow  was 
to  bring  forth,  when  a  large  branch 
of  a  tree,  covered  with  foliage,  float- 
ed past  and  attracted  my  attention, 
the  leaves  twinkling  darkly  in  the 
night  breeze  between  us  and  the  shi- 
ning river.  Immediately  a  small  ca- 
noe, with  two  dark  figures  in  it, 
launched  out  from  the  darkness,  and 
swam  down  the  river  into  the  bright 
wake  of  theglorious  planet,  and  float- 
ed slowly  across  it,  on  the  bosom  of 
the  mighty  stream,  that  rolled  past 
like  a  sheet  of  molten  silver.  The 
next  moment  it  vanished  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  saw  it  distinctly — there  could 
be  no  mistake. 

"I  say,  friend  Sprawl,"— he  was 
standing  beside  me  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  cigar, — "did  you  see 
that?"  pointing  in  the  direction 
where  the  tiny  craft  had  disappear- 
ed. He  had  also  seen  it. 

"  We  had  better  keep  a  bright 
look-out,"  continued  I;  "those  sa- 
vages may  prove  more  venturesome 
in  the  darkness  than  we  chose  this 
morning  to  believe  possible." 
I  kept  my  eye  steadily  in  the  direc- 


nothing  for  some  time  occurred  to 
create  any  alarm.  Every  thing  con- 
tinued quiet  and  still.  Even  the 
shouting  on  shore  had  entirely  ceased. 
On  board  of  the  felucca,  the  men 
were  clustered  round  a  blazing  fire 
forward,  that  cast  a  bright  red  glare 
on  the  dark  rushing  of  the  mighty 
stream  as  it  whizzed  past,  lap-lap- 
ping against  our  bows,>nd  closing 
in  on  the  rudder,  that  cheeped  as  it 
was  jigged  from  side  to  side  by  the 
water  with  a  buzzing  gurgle  ;  while 
the  small  round  whirling  eddies,  vi- 
sible by  the  tiny  circles  of  white 
froth  and  hissing  bells,  where  the 
divided  waters  spun  away  as  if  glad 
of  their  reunion  in  our  wake,  and 
then  rolled  down  astern  of  us,  blend- 
ing together  in  one  dark  eddy, where- 
in theboats  under  the  tafferel  sheered 
about,  with  the  water  flashing  at  their 
bows,  like  so  many  captured  hippo- 
potami, until  I  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  see  the  taught  painters  torn 
away. 

The  wounded  by  this  time  were 
all  stowed  snugly  below,  but  the 
figures  on  the  crowded  deck  of  the 
little  vessel  glanced  wildly  round  the 
crackling  fire.  Many  of  the  men, 
who  had  floundered  in  the  slime 
of  the  creek,  appeared  like  absolute 
statues  of  plaster  of  Parifc,  when  the 
mud  had  dried  on  them,  as  they  bu- 
sily employed  themselves  in  picking 
off  great  patches  of  the  hardened 
filth  that  adhered  to  their  clothes 
like  greaves  and  cuisses.  Some  were 
engaged  cooking  their  food ;  others 
were  cleaning  their  arms;  while  the 
grog  went  round  cheerily,  and  the 
loud  laugh  and  coarse  jest  evinced 
the  buoyancy  of  young  hearts,  even 
while  they  sat  within  ear- shot  of  the 
groans  of  their  wounded  comrades, 
and  while  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  fallen  were  scarce  cold,  and 
the  most  appalling  dangers  to  them- 
selves had  just  been  surmounted. 

I  was  now  called  below  by  the 
surgeon's  mate  to  inspect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded.  Old  Bloody 
Politeful  accompanied  me.  None  of 
the  sound  part  of  the  crew  had  yet 
turned  in,  but,  in  the  hurry  of  going 
ashore,  all  their  hammocks  had  been 
left  slung  j  and,  as  the  between-decks 
was  barely  five  feet  high,  it  was  ra- 
ther a  bothersome  matter  to  navigate 
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between  the  rows  of  hammock*, 
empty  and  full.  Two  large  lanterns 
hung  from  hooks  screwed  into  the 
beams  amidships,  but  the  lights 
within  were  none  of  the  brightest, 
uur  were  the  glass  panes  any  of  the 
clearest.  Such  as  they  were,  they  did 
not  greatly  elucidate  the  state  of 
matters;  but,  in  another  sense,  if  to 
afford  heat  to  the  confined  berth- 
deck  had  been  an  object,  they  con- 
stituted a  most  efficient  apparatus, 
as  the  hot  fat  smoke  that  screwed 
out  of  the  little  perforated  tin  domes 
at  the  top  of  them  sufficiently 
evinced.  Immediately  above  the  lan- 
terns, that  were  suspended  each  by 
a  piece  of  spuuyarn  about  six  inches 
long,  on  each  side  of  the  beam,  where 
it  had  been  bevelled  away,  was  ar- 
rayed a  whole  swarm  of  cockroaches 
in  two  semicircles,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  timber,  with  their  heads  in- 
ward, and  their  long  feelers  in  per- 
petual motion,  like  the  spears  of  the 
Berried  phalanx  of  old, — a  more  cou- 
rageous beetle  than  the  rest,  every 
now  and  then  making  a  forward 
movement  of  a  step  or  two,  until  the 
heat  of  the  ascending  flame  scorched 
him  back  again.  However,  we  soon 
had  to  attend  to  other  matters. 

The  first  amongst  the  wounded 
that  I  had  occasion  to  address  was 
the  corporal  of  marines,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  before  made,  one 
of  the  boats'- crews  who  were  leagued 
with  us.  He  was  a  fine  handsome 
young  fellow — a  Scotchman.  When 
we  came  down  he  was  speaking  to 
a  messmate,  who  stood  beside  his 
hammock  helping  him  to  some 
drink. 

"  Oh,  man,"  said  he,  "  did  ye  no 
remark  the  clearness  and  stillness  of 
the  creek,  after  leaving  the  muddy 
rushing  of  the  river,  just  before  the 
action  began— immediately  before  it 
was  stirred  up  by  that  hideous,  high- 
land cow-looking  beast  of  a  hippopo- 
tamy,  the  vile  brute  that  raised  the 
mud,  until  it  converted  the  crystal 
clear  water  into  pease  brose,  and  be 
d d  to  it  ?  I  hate  these  wee  high- 
land Htiwf.  A  big  sonsy  slot  is  a 
manageable  animal,  and  respectable 
withal,  and  quiet;  but  thae  sma'  hie- 

landdeevils! Hech!  what  sharp 

horns  they  have!  And  although  a  bold 
front  aye  quells  them,  still  they  al- 
ways are  on  the  look-out  to  take  you 
at  disadvantage— in  the  louping  of  a 
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dyke,  for  instance,  wha  will  assure 
ye  that  they  shall  not  kittle  your  hin- 
derlins  r— Hut  what  am  I  raving 
about  ?— Ou  ay  !  about  the  clear 
creek,  with  the  white  scales  of  the 
bit  fishes  turning  up  their  sides  to 
the  light,  and  glancing  like  silver  far 
down  in  the  transparent  depths  of 
the  deep  water,  as  we  lay  on  our 
oars.  Guid  kens — for  bye  being  weak 
and  worn,  and  scant  o'  glee,  for  a 
leaden  weight  lay  on  my  speerits — 
yet  the  sicht  drave  me  aff  and  awa' 
in  a  moment  amang  my  ain  native 
blue  hills  and  heathery  braes — ay,and 
clear  saugh-  fringed  sparkliugburnies 
too,  rippling  bonnily  in  the  sunshine 
owre  their  half-dry  channels  of  bright 
sand  and  pebbles,  with  the  trouts 
loupiug  plump,  plump,  out  of  the 
swirls  at  the  bottom  of  the  ripples  at 
the  grey  flies,  and  then  spanking  off 
up  the  rushing  streams,  glancing  zig- 
zag like  fire-flaughta  from  ae  sha- 
dowy bank  till  another — although,  all 
the  while,  I  was  conscious,  that  may- 
be between  disease,  and  shot,  and 
cauld  iron,  I  was  but  a  step  frae  hee- 
ven — we'll  no  name  the  other  place. 
Oh,  that  thocht  of  my  home  brack  in 
upon  my  mind  like  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine on  a  stormy  sea." 

Presently  the  poor  fellow  ap- 
peared to  become  highly  excited, 
and  to  breathe  very  hard.  Sprawl 
and  I  had  by  this  time  stuck  our 
heads  up  between  the  rows  of  ham- 
mocks. 

"  Well,  Lennox,  what  may  be 
wrong  with  you  ?"  said  L 

"  Nothing  very  particular,"  was 
the  answer ;  "  only  I  am  afraid  that 
I  am  about  departing  for  yon  place." 

"  What  place?"  said  I. 

"  Ou!  I  just  meant  to  insinuate  to 
your  honour,  that  I  was  dying." 

"  Pooh,  nonsense!"  said  Sprawl; 
"  don't  be  so  chicken-hearted,  man. 
No  fear  of  you,  if  you  will  but  keep 
a  good  heart." 

"  It  may  be  sae,  it  may  be  sae ;  but 
1  am  doomed,  and  I  know  it." 

"  How?"  said  I,  much  interested — 
"  How  ?  Tell  me  what  forebodings 
you  have  had — do  now?" 

To  make  what  passed  after  this  in- 
telligible, it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  this  poor  fellow  was  the  most 
sober  and  hardworking  man  in  the 
frigate — a  favourite  with  all  hands, 
men  and  officers.  It  appeared,  that 
for  several  days  he  had  been  suffer- 
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ing  from  violent  dysentery, — indeed, 
he  had  been  ill  before  he  left  the 
Gazelle,  and  this  very  morning  the 
surgeon  had  given  him  eighty  drops 
of  laudanum, — but,  notwithstanding, 
he  would  not  on  any  account  be  left 
behind,  indeed  he  insisted  on  going 
in  the  boats.  It  was  soon  evident, 
however,  that  even  during  the  attack 
he  was  unnaturally  elevated  by  the 
effects  of  the  medicine ;  for  although 
a  known  and  tried  hand,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  ship,  yet  his  extraordi- 
nary conduct  had  startled  many  of 
us,  myself  amongst  others.  When 
the  long  shed  was  set  fire  to,  for  in- 
stance, I  thought  he  was  drunk,  for 
he  kept  swaggering  about,  with  half 
shut  eyes  and  speaking  to  himself, 
in  a  manner  altogether  unaccount- 
able, knowing  as  I  did  the  character 
of  the  man ;  but  in  the  tumult  I  had 
at  length  lost  sight  of  him. 

"  What  makes  you  so  down-heart- 
ed, my  man?" 

I  now  saw  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  evidently  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  laudanum,  after  the  exhilara- 
ting effects  had  evaporated.  It  after- 
wards came  to  my  knowledge,  that 
the  surgeon,  seeing  his  weak  state 
when  the  boats  got  on  board  again, 
had  given  him  another  dose,  but  this 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  operate. 

"  What  makes  you  so  down-heart- 
ed?" I  repeated. 

"  Down-hearted  !"  he  rejoined,  his 
eyes  twinkling  brightly;  "  down- 
hearted, bless  your  honour !  I  was 
rather  so  certainly  some  time  ago, 
but  now  I  begin  to  feel  myself  grow- 
ing the  happiest  fellow  in  the  whole 
ship, — yes,  the  happiest — happy — 

hap" and  he  fell  over  into  a  short 

troubled  snooze. 

Some  time  elapsed,  and  I  had  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  the  vessel, 
when  I  again  heard  his  voice. 

"  Stand  clear  until  I  get  out — don't 

you  hear  them  call  all  hands? — so," 

and  before  I  could  prevent  him  he 
had  floundered  on  deck. 

We  lifted  him  into  his  hammock 
again.  He  still  continued  to  breathe 
very  hard.  At  length  he  looked  me 
right  in  the  face,— 

'  I  say,  master-at-arms— Lord ! 
what  a  comical  dream  I  have  had ! 
Why,  we  were  all  ashore  cutting  out, 
—what,  do  you  think?— a  little  hea- 
then god,  defended  by  bull- dogs!— • 
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and  a  devil  of  a  good  fight  he  made 
of  it,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — We  were  too  many 
for  him  though ;  and  when  we  had 
set  fire  to  his  house,  and  split  the 
skulls  of  a  thousand  of  his  people  or 
so,  the  little  grinning,  monkeyfied 
son-of-a-gun,  just  as  I  was  taking 
aim  at  him,  jumped  down  from  his 
perch,  and  flew  like  a  cannon-shot 
right  against  me,  giving  me  such  a 
settler,  ha,  ha,  ha! — Zounds!  only 
fancy  Jack  Lennox  mentioned  in  the 
return,  as  '  Killed  by  a  heathen  god ! 
the  bloody  little  image  pitching  it- 
self right  into  his  stomach  !  '—ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

And  so  in  truth  it  was.  For  when 
our  friend  Sergeant  Quacco  bolted, 
after  finding  the  shrine  of  the  Fetish 
no  sanctuary,  and  had  whirled  the 
image  amongst  us,  the  uncouth  mis- 
sile had  brought  up  in  the  pit  of  poor 
Lennox's  stomach  sure  enough,  and 
had  there  told  most  fearfully. 

All  of  the  wounded  complained 
greatly  of  thirst,  scarcely  one  of  them 
in  his  groanings  saying  a  word  about 
the  pain  of  his  wounds. 

Another  poor  fellow,  an  Irishman, 
who  belonged  to  the  frigate's  mizen- 
top,  had  got  a  cruel  cut  transversely 
down  his  cheek,  which  it  had  fairly 
laid  open. 

"  Well,  Callaghan,"  said  I,  "how 
do  you  get  on?  Ugly  gash  that — 
spoiled  your  beauty,  my  fine  fellow. 
But  never  mind — Greenwich  at  the 
worst  under  your  lee,  you  know." 

He  looked  at  me,  with  a  face  as 
pale  as  death,  but  with  a  comical  ex- 
pression notwithstanding,  and  a 
bright  twinkle  of  his  eye — . 

"  Please  you,  sir,  tobacco  juice 
nips  like  fury." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  what  have 
you  to  do  with  it  at  present  ?  Wait 
until  your  wound  gets  better.  Sure- 
ly you  have  not  a  quid  in  your  cheek 
now  ?" 

He  sucked  in  his  sound  cheek; 
but  the  exertion  started  the  plaster- 
straps  that  had  been  applied  across 
the  wound  in  the  other,  and  the 
blood  again  began  to  flow. 

"  Blazes!"  said  he,  "  if  that  d— d 
quid  won't  be  the  death  of  me  !"  and 
thereupon  he  hooked  it  out  of  his 
potato-trap  with  his  finger,  and  threw 
the  cherished  morsel  with  great  vio- 
lence from  him. 

Here  our  Scotch  friend  again  broke 
in  upon  us—"  I  say,  you  Clinker— you 
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master-at-arms — damn  me  if  I  think 
it  is  a  dream  after  all.  I  am  now 
sure  it  was  a  bond  fide  spree  that 
we  have  had  on  shore  to-day,  and 
that  my  days  are  numbered  from  the 
thump  I  received  from  the  graven 
image.  Lord,  that  Saunders  Skelp 
should  have  been  left  to  dree  such 
if  I i-d !  Hech,  but  the  contusion  was 
most  awful  sair  I  " 

I  pricked  up  ray  ears  when,  first 
of  all  in  his  ravings,  I  heard  the  poor 
fellow  pronounce  the  words  bona 
fide,  but  followed  up  as  this  was  by 
his  speaking  of  a  contusion,  a  word 
utterly  unknown  amongst  the  crew 
on  the  berth  deck,  I  became  riveted 
to  the  spot,  and  most  anxiously  desi- 
rous to  know  something  more  of  our 
marine.  I  had  stepped  a  few  paces 
towards  the  ladder,  when  my  curio- 
sity again  drew  me  to  the  side  of  his 
hammock. 

"  I  say,  friend,  wha  may  ye  be?" 
said  the  man — in  common  routine  of 
the  ship,  I  had  never  noticed  his 
Scotch  accent,  more  Scotch  now, 
by  the  way,  than  it  usually  was — "  I 
say,  friend,  what  for  do  you  perse- 
vere in  haunting  me  in  this  way  ?" 

"  Why,  my  good  man,  I  am  only 
endeavouring  to  see  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  wounded  properly  cared  for 
— believe  me,  I  have  no  desire  to 
bother  you  or  any  one  else." 

"  It  may  be  all  vera  true,"  said  the 
man,  turning  himself,  apparently  with 
great  pain,  on  bis  back ;  "  it  may  be 
vera  true — but  noo,  sin  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  dona  dream,  let  me 
gather  the  sma'  wits  God  has  gi'en 
me,  weel  about  me.  Let  me  see — 
let  me  see — we  all  ken  the  service 
we  were  ordered  on  this  blessed 
morning — nane  better  than  Saunders 
Skelp — what  am  I  dreaming  o'  ?  Jack 
Lennox,  I  mean — gude  hae  a  care 
o'  us,  my  harns*  are  strangely  con- 
fused." Then,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  appeared  to  be  exerting 
himself  to  call  in  his  scattered 
thoughts—"  Weel  a  weel,  ye  aw  ken 
wha  focht,  and  wha  sang  sma,  and 
raony  a  stalwart  blow  was  struck— 
that  I  ken — and  sickly  as  I  was,  it 
behoved  me,  the  son  o'  auld  Pate 
Skelp  of  Lincomdodie,  to  do  my 
devoir,  as  Sir  Walter  says,and  to  it  I 
buckled;  but  I  believe  in  second  sicht 
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noo,  for  we  drave  aw  obstruction 
before  us  like  chaff,  until  we  encoun- 
tered wi'  that  wee  wudden  poddity, 
when  to  stop  our  advance,  I  saw  it 
as  plain  as  pease,  the  creature 
whirled  aff  its  perch  and  flew  crack 
against  the  midriff  of  me,  Saunders, 
like  a  stane  frae  a  tcstudo — Hoot, 
no,  of  Jack  Lennox,  I  mean." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  I,  "  you 
must  be  very  ill — compose  your- 
self;" then  aside  to  one  of  the  men, 
"  Are  you  sure  Lennox  is  not  tipsy  ?" 
The  poor  fellow  overheard  me. 

"Tipsy I  me  foo!"  and  he  lay 
back  and  drew  a  long  breath  like  a 
porpoise.  He  immediately  conti- 
nued— "  Ay,  and  I  believe  I  am  foo 
after  all — but  wha  may  ye  be  that 
taunts  me  thereanent  say  unceremo- 
niously, and  me  mair  than  half  dead  - 
It  was  na  ycer  siller  that  slokened 
me,  I'se  warrant,  if  foo  I  am— Foo  ! — 
sma'  manners  have  ye  to  taunt  a 
puir  cheil  like  me  with  being  foo — 
my  certie,  whisky  maun  hae  been 
plentier  than  gentlemen  among  us 
the  day,  or  foo  I  ne'er  wad  hae  been 
—Foo ! " 

I  was  now  much  interested  about 
the  poor  fellow,  and  as  I  incommo- 
ded the  wounded  man  who  lay  in 
the  cot  next  him  to  port,  I  moved 
round  to  the  other  side,  and  again 
addressed  our  eccentric  friend ; 
"  Now,  my  good  man,"  said  I,  "  I 
don't  want  to  teaze  you,  but  as  the 
doctor  says  he  has  great  doubts  of 
you,  I  again  ask  you  if  I  can  do  any 
thing  for  you ;  have  you  any  bequest 
to  leave?" 

"  I  say,  freen',"  rapped  out  the  poor 
fellow,  "  the  doctor  may  go  be 
damned," — this  was  certainly  very 
plain,  if  not  very  complimentary;  — 
"  and  it  will  not  break  my  heart  if 
ye're  no'  that  far  ahint  him.  But 
I  shall  live  to  dance  at  his  dregy 
yet  What  can  he  say  to  a  man  like 
me  ?  But  you,  sir,  it  was  you  that  ac- 
cused me  of  getting  drunk— and 
drunk  I  may  be  after  all,  for  ray  head 
sooms  most  awfu*." 

The  poor  creature's  mind  was  now 
utterly  a-wool-gathering,  I  saw.  Pre- 
sently he  called  out,  "  I  say,  my  lad, 
what  are  you  abusing  that  brute 
beast  for  ?  Hand  aff  the  dog,  sir — 
that's  the  beast  that  wanted  to  worry 
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Mr  Brail;   but  never  mind,   dinna 
massacre  him,  noo  since  you  have 
ta'en  him — never  abuse  a  prisoner." 
I  began  to  get  tired  of  this,  and  was 
about  moving  from  where  I  stood, 
and  going  on  deck,  when,  on  turning 
round,  I  found  the  ladder  had  been 
unshipped    on    purpose    to    afford 
access  to  some  locker  behind  it,  and 
Sprawl  and  I,  unless  we  had  chosen 
to  give  additional  trouble  to  poor 
devils  who  were  most  of  them  suffi- 
ciently done  already,  were  obliged  to 
remain  a  little  longer  where  we  were. 
Immediately  after  this  Lennox  again 
sung  out,  "  Neebour,  can  you  tell 
me    what-   about  we    are,   eh  ? " — 
and  before  I  could  answer  he  conti- 
nued, "  Hech,  man,  he's  but  a  puir 
shilpit  cretur,  that  Brail  lad.' '     I  was 
half  inclined  to  be  angry  at  this  un- 
ceremonious opinion  of  my  personal 
qualifications,  but  to  be  thus  apostro- 
phized to  my  face,  was  so  very  absurd, 
that  I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself.   "  A 
puir  bit  animal,  sir,"  the  man  con- 
tinued— "  and  tak  my  word  for  it, 
Saunders  Skelp' s  word,  that  he  must 
have  been  ony  thing  but  gleg  at  the 
uptack.  The  chiel,  I'se  warrant,  was 
slow,  slow  at  his  lair — a  kind  of  yird 
taid  as  it  were — and  what  the  deevil 
thathairum-scairum  Captain  of  ours, 
Sir  Oliver,  could  see  in  the  animal  to 
take  him  to  sea  with  him  as  leete- 
nant,  I'm  sure  I  canna  tell.      But 
then   the  Commodore  is    sickau  a 
through- ither  kind  o'  chap  himself, 
that  whan  ane  has  time  to  reflect 
on't,  there   is  nay  miracle  in    his 
drawing  to  this  camsteerie  callant, 
Benjie  Brail,  after  all." 

I  could  no  longer  contain,  so  smo- 
thering my  laughter  the  best  way  I 
could,  I  left  him,  and  made  my  visits 
to  the  other  poor  fellows ;  when  find- 
ing them  all  as  comfortable  as  in 
their  melancholy  predicament  they 
could  be,  I  desired  that  the  ladder 
might  be  shipped  again,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  ascending  when  I  heard 
our  friend  Skelp  again  maundering 
to  himself. 

"  God,  to  have  seen  the  bir  with 
which  the  wee  heathen  god  flew 
richt  through  the  air,  and  gied  me 
sickan  a  devel  in  the  wame.  Hech, 
it  is  ominous — vary  ominous,  and  I'll 
die  o't,  I'll  die  o't.  It  is  maist  awfu' 
het  in  this  cursed  hole ;  oh  for  a 
green  tree  and  a  cool  breeze  ! 
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1  Tityrc,  tu  pntuhe  recubans  sub  tegmine 
fagi.'  " 

A  long  pause. 

"  Lord,  but  it's  chokey  ! " 

I  laughed  outright,  and  so  did 
Sprawl.  Saunders  noticed  this,  and 
in  his  delirium  began  to  laugh  too. 

"  What's  that  skirling  like  the  cur- 
lew one  moment,  and  grunting  like 
a  nine  farrow  pig  the  other  ?  I  say, 
friend,  what  kittles  ye  sae?  Come 
here,  my  wee  man,  come  here,"  and 
raising  himself  in  his  hammock  he 
stared  idly  into  my  face,  and  then 
shook  his  head  violently.  "  Heard 
ever  any  Christian  the  like  o'  that  ?" 
said  the  poor  corporal;  "  hear  till 
that,"  and  he  again  walloped  his 
cabesa  from  side  to  side ;  "  dinna  ye 
hear  hoo  my  brain  is  dried  up  and 
knotted  in  my  cranium  by  this  vile 
fever  ?  Safe  us,it's aw intolumps  like 
ait  meal  in  brose,  and  noo  the  lumps 
have  hardened  intil  a  consistence 
like  flint, — losh  !  how  they  rattle  in 
my  skull  like  chucky  stanes  in  a 
wean's  rash-basket  1 "  Another  shake 
of  his  head.  "  Ech,  the  very  fire-sparka 
are  fleeing  from  my  ee.  I  wonder  if 
they  can  be  hardened  ideas ;  at  ony 
rate  they  have  struck  fire  frae  ilk 
ither.  Do  ye  ken  I  could  write  poetry 
the  now — I'll  be  up  and  overboard, 
if  ye  dinna  haud  me.  I'll  be  up  and 
overboard." 

Discreet  even  in  his  madness,  he 
had  given  warning  and  time  for  the 
hint  to  be  taken  by  his  messmates, 
and  he  was  now  forcibly  held  down. 
As  he  lay  back  he  continued  to 
murmur,  "  Oh,  puir  Saunders  Skelp, 
puir  Saunders  Skelp,  that  ye  should 
hae  gotten  yer  death-blow  frae  a 
bloody  wee  heathen  god,  and  you  the 
son  of  a  minister's  man — a  godly 
bairn  of  the  Reformation.'"  Then  lift- 
ing his  head,  as  if  his  own  exclama- 
tion had  startled  him,  "  Saunders 
Skelp — wha  ca's  on  Saunders  Skelp 
— there  is  nae  Saunders  Skelp  here, 
I  trow  ?  As  for  you,  ye  wee  black- 
ened deevil,"  (me,  Benjie  Brail,  viz.) 
"  Oh,  man,  if  I  had  gotten  the  edu- 
cating o'  ye,  my  taws  wad  hae  driven 
mair  lair  intil  ye  at  the  but- end,  than 
ten  Southern  maisters  wha  appeal 
till  the  head." 

Our  attention  was  here  diverted 
by  the  hail  of  the  look-out  on  deck. 
"  Boat,  ahoy  ! "     A  pause.    "  Co- 
ming here?"     Still  no  answer. 
2  I 
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I  scrambled  up  the  ladder,  by  this 
time  replaced,  accompanied  by  Mr 
Sprawl,  who,  during  ray  idle  palaver 
with  the  Scotch  corporal,  bad  made 
an  overhaul  of  all  the  poor  fellows, 
and  seen  every  one's  wants  attended 
to.  When  we  came  on  deck,  we 
found  a  cluster  of  people  at  the  after- 
most part  of  the  telucca.  The  mo- 
ment we  advanced,  little  Binnacle 
said,  "  Some  one  has  twice  hailed 
us  from  the  water  astern,  sir,  but  we 
can  make  nothing  of  it.  We  hear 
the  voice,  but  we  cannot  see  the  man 
who  shouts,  sir." 

Both  Davie  Doublepipe  and  my- 
self strained  our  eyes  to  catch  the 
object;  for  although  it  was  a  bright 
moonlight  overhead,  yet  astern  of 
us  the  thick  mist  that  had  rolled 
down  the  river,  and  still  hovered  in 
that  direction,  concealed  every  thing 
under  its  watery  veil. 

Presently  we  heard  the  splash  of 
a  paddle,  and  a  voice  shouted  out, 
"  Oh,  dis  current,  dis  current  I  1 
never  sail  be  able  for  stem  him. 
Send  a  boat  to  pick  me  up;  do — 
send  a  boat,  massa." 

This  was  one  thing  I  begged  to 
decline  doing. 

"  My  man,  whoever  you  may  be, 
you  must  shove  ahead,  and  get  along- 
side yourself,  for  no  boat  shall  be 
sent  to  you  until  we  make  you  out." 

Here  we  could  hear  the  creature, 
•whatever  it  was,  puff  and  blow,  and 
the  splashing  of  the  paddle  became 
louder,  while  every  now  and  then  it 
gave  a  thump  with  its  open  palm  on 
the  side  of  the  canoe,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  it  was  in.  At  length  a 
small  dory,  as  it  is  called  iu  the  West 
Indies,  a  tiny  sort  of  canoe,  shot  out 
of  the  fog,  with  a  dark  figure  pad- 
dling with  all  his  might  in  the  stern, 
while  a  slighter  one  was  sitting  in 
the  bow.  He  was  soon  alongside, 
and  who  should  scramble  on  board 
but  our  friend  the  Reseller.  He  took 
no  notice  of  any  of  us,  but,  turning 
round,  stooped  down  over  the  side, 
and  said  something  in  an  African 
dialect,  that  I  could  not  understand, 
to  the  figure  in  the  boat,  who  imme- 
diately handed  up  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  log  of  wood,  which  he  put 
away  carefully  beside  the  long-gun. 
He  then  called  out  again  to  the  party 
remaining  in  the  canoe  to  come  on 
deck,  when  a  handsome  young  Eboe 
womau  stepped  on  board. 
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"  Now,  Captain,"  said  our  free- 
and-easy  friend — "  now,  Captain, 
will  you  hab  de  goodness  to  hoist 
in  my  dory?" 

"  And  for  what  should  I  do  that 
same  i "  said  I,  a  little  taken  aback 
by  the  fellow's  cool  impudence. 
"  Little  reason  why  I  should  not 
knock  you  overboard,  my  darling, 
after  the  transactions  of  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Transaction,  Captain ;  O,  massa, 
I  don't  know  him ;  but  dis  I  knows, 
if  you  got  your  head  broke  dis  day, 
you  desarve  it — ah,  very  roosh." 

A  momentary  feeling  of  irritation 
shot  across  me,  but  the  absurdity  of 
the  whole  affair  instantly  quelled  it, 
and,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  could  not 
help  laughing. 

"  Well,  well,  Clinker,  take  care  of 
this  man,  and  the  woman  who  is  with 
him,  will  ye  ?  and  tell  Jerry  to  get 
supper  in  the  cabin." 


The  lieutenant  and  I  resumed 
our  walk  on  the  confined  deck  of  the 
little  vessel  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  steward  came  to  me  and 
announced  that  supper  was  ready. 
We  went  below,  where  our  comforts 
in  a  email  way  had  been  excellently 
well  attended  to;  the  lamp  was 
burning  cheerily,  the  small  table  was 
c'overed  with  an  immaculate  table- 
cloth, although  none  of  the  finest, 
and  two  well-filled  decanters  of  Te- 
neriffe  sparkled  on  the  table,  while 
a  beautiful  junk  of  cold  salt  beef, 
and  a  dish  of  taties  in  their  skins, 
with  the  steam  smoking  up  through 
the  cracks  in  them,  and  a  large  case- 
bottle  of  capital  old  Jamaica,  gave 
assurance  of  a  small  streak  of  com- 
fort after  the  disasters  and  fatigues 
of  the  day. 

Speaking  of  potatoes,  stop  till  I 
immortalize  my  old  mother's  receipt. 
"  To  dress  a  potato — wash  it  well, 
but  no  scraping ;  at  the  thickest  end 
cut  off  a  piece  " — {I  beg  the  dear  old 
woman's  pardon — pace) — "  cut  off  a 
piece  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  This  is 
the  safety-valve  through  which  the 
steam  escapes,  and  all  rents  in  the 
skin  are  thereby  prevented,  just  as 
the  aforesaid  valve  prevents  a  rup- 
ture in  the  steam-boiler;  and  if  you 
do  this  carefully,  oh  for  the  meali- 
ness (maliiiess)  thereof ! " 

I  had  asked  old  Pumpbolt  the  mas- 
ter, little  Binnacle  my  only  mid,  the 
youngster  who  had  behaved  so  gallant- 
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]y  at  the  start,  to  sup  with  me,  along 
with  Dick  Marline,  one  of  the  master's 
mates  of  old  Gazelle,  and  young  De 
Walden,  another  reefer  of  the  dear 
old  barky,  a  most  beautiful  boy;  he 
was  sixteen,  tall  and  handsomely, 
although  slightly,  framed.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  the  youngster  might 
have  stood  five  feet  ten.  He  might 
have  been  more.  He  had  his  shoes 
on,  but  no  stockings  —  very  wide 
trowsers — no  waistcoat  nor  jacket, 
but  a  broad  white-and-blue  striped 
shirt,  folded  very  far  back  at  the 
throat,  and  no  neckcloth.  He  wore 
an  enormously  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat,  with  a  black  ribbon  round  it,  in 
rather  a  natty  bow  on  the  left  side, 
while  his  loins  were  still  girt  with  hia 
by  no  means  maiden  sword.  As  I 
was  diving  into  the  cabin  through 
the  small  companion,  he  came  up  to 
me — "  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  can- 
not sup  with  you  to-night  ?  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me." 

"  Indeed,  Master  De  Walden,"  said 
I,  "  I  cannot ;  you  must  come ;  I 
am  sure  a  glass  of  wine  will  do  you 
good." 

"  I  know,  sir,  I  know,  and  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you;  but — but  I 
have  no  clothes,  sir.  I  wet  my  jacket 
this  morning  in  weighing  the  stream- 
anchor,  and  the  only  other  one  is  so 
covered  with  mud,  that  really  I  am 
unable  decently  to  appear  in  it." 

"Poo,  never  mind,  boy;  come 
down  in  any  way  you  choose." 

We  adjournedto  the  cabin.  Mybro- 
ther  lieutenant,  as  pleasant  a  fellow 
as  ever  stepped,  notwithstanding  his 
peculiarities,  and  old  Pumpbolt  and 
myself,  sat  down  at  one  side  of  the 
small  table,  having  first  deliberately 
taken  our  coats  off.  We  were  con- 
fronted by  little  Binnacle,  and  the 
other  midshipmen,  who  came  down 
immediately  after.  Young  De  Walden 
sat  in  his  trowsers  and  shirt,  with 
his  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  only 
once  round  his  neck,  and  a  red  silk 
handkerchief  round  bis  waist.  The 
dress  set  off  the  handsome  young 
fellow's  figure  to  great  advantage, 
the  fineness  of  his  waist  giving  a 
beautiful  relief  to  the  spread  of  his 
shoulders,  while  his  beautifully 
moulded  neck,  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  contrasted  strikingly  with  his 
fine  but  sun-burnt  countenance. 
His  hair  curled  in  short  black  ring- 
lets far  back  on  his  large  marble 


forehead,  "  smooth  as  monumental 
alabaster."  That  is  a  fine  turned 
sentence  now,  but  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  all  this  portended  early  bald- 
ness. 

The  salt  junk  was  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  we  all  began  our  operations 
with  great  zeal ;  the  biscuit  vanished 
in  great  quantities, — the  boys  were 
happy  as  princes,  the  smallest,  my 
own  tough  bargain,  little  Binnacle, 
becoming  talkative, when  who  should 
walk  into  the  cabin  but  Sergeant 
Quacco  himself?  He  had  diversified 
his  loveliness  after  a  most  remark- 
able manner ;  first,  he  was  naked  as 
the  day  his  mother  bore  him,  all  to 
his  waistcloth  of  red  serge.  He  had 
sandals  of  coarse  untanned  leather 
on  his  feet,  a  cross  belt  of  black 
leather  slung  over  his  right  shoulder, 
which  supported  a  bayonet  without 
a  sheath,  and  into  which  the  rust  had 
eaten,  the  whole  affair  being  regu- 
larly honey-combed,  while  his  broad 
chest  and  brawny  arms  were  tatooed 
with  gunpowder  or  indigo,  into  the 
most  fantastic  shapes  that  one  could 
dream  of.  On  his  head  he  wore  an 
old  military  shacko,  the  brass  orna- 
ments cruelly  tarnished,  and  he  car- 
ried a  long  wand  of  a  wild  cane  in 
his  hand,  of  the  thickness  of  my 
thumb,  and  about  ten  feet  high,  the 
top  of  which  kept  rasp,  rasping 
against  the  roof  of  the  low  cabin  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Hillo,  steward,  what  do  you 
mean  by  this,  that  you  let  thesje 
savages  turn  us  out  of  house  and 
home  in  this  manner?" — Then  ad- 
dressing the  interloper — "  my  fine 
fellow,  you  are  a  little  off  your  crui- 
sing ground,  so  be  after  making  your- 
self scarce — Bolt — vanish — get  on 
deck  with  you,  or  I  shall  be  after 
swearing  a  very  ugly  oath." 

"  Massa,  massa,"  quoth  the  man; 
"  easy  for  you  chuck  me  oberboard — 
nobody  can  say  you  shan't, — but  only 
listen  leetle  bit,  and  I  know  you 
yourself  shall  say  my  hargument 
good  for  someting." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
he  civilly  waited  for  me  to  speak, 
when  finding  I  had  no  inclination  to 
do  so,  he  continued — 

"  Ah  I  know,  and  I  older  man  den 
you,  massa,  people  never  should 
trike  when  dem  blood  is  up  (unless 
in  de  case  of  fight  for  Kin  Shorge). 
Ah  alway  wait,  massa,  until  you  see 
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and  consider  of  de  reason  of  de    to  be  happy  in  Heaven." 


ting." 

1  was  rebuked  before  the  poor 
black  savage,  and  I  suppose  he  Raw 
it  in  my  face,  for  all  at  once  he  ga- 
thered courage,  and  approached 
clo.so  to  me,  and  placing  his  large 
black  paw — I  noticed  the  palm  was  a 
dingy  white— on  my  arm  between 
the  elbow  and  wrist,  he  looked  up 
into  my  face, — 

"  Massa,  you  have  not  got  one 
wife?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  But,  rnassa,  you  can  fancy  your- 
self to  hab  one  wife." 

1  nodded. 

"  Well  den,  I  go  on.  Suppose  you 
hab  one  comfortable  house,  plenty 
pig  dere,  yam  grow  all  round,  orange 
tree  blossom  close  to,  plantain  throw 
him  cool  shadow  over  all,  bending 
heavily  in  de  breeze,  over  de  house, 
wid  de  fruit  ready  for  drop  into  your 
noout,  when  you  look  up  at  him  ;  de 
leetle  guinea  pig  squeak  here  and 
snort  dere;  we  hab  pineapple  and 
star-apple — oh,  wery  sweet — de  great 
corn  (maise  dem  call  him)  grow  all 
round  de  house,  pease  cover  him 
like  one  vine,  and  your  servants  are 
working  and  singing,  and  de  comfort- 
able sunshine  is  drying  everyting, 
and  closing  all  de  beautiful  flowers 
inhim  sleepy  heat,  and  you  are  sitting 
in  your  chair,  wid  some  small  drop 
of  grog  after  you  hab  eat  good  dinner 
of  goat,  and  maybe  one  broiled  fis, 
and  just  when  you  take  your  pipe, 
light  him,  and  put  him  into  your 
mout — crack — one  musket  shot  sing 
over  your  head — you  jomp — (who 
would  not  jomp?  —  Debil  himself 
would  jomp)— and  before  you  can 
tink — flash — one  sailor  make  blow 
at  your  head  wid  him  glass-clear  cut- 
lass. And  ah,  massa,  suppose  de 
worstest  come,  and  dese/strangers  set 
fire  to  your  quiet  hut,  after  beating 
and  bruising  you,  and  de  flames  begin 
to  crackle  and  hiss  over  de  wery  apart- 
ment where  you  know  your  wife  is, 
and  are  consuming  all  your  goods  at 
de  sr.mc  time;  and  dem  black  peo- 
ple were  my  goods,  for  if  you  had  left 
we  to  oursef  dis  morning,  I  should 
have  got  two  hundred  doubloon,  and 
five  hundred  piece  of  check  clot, 
from  de  Spanish  Captain,  for  dose 
one  hundred  and  fifty  slave,  who  to 
prevent  dem  from  being  miserable 
as  you  call  in  Havanna,  you  hab  sent 
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And  he 
smiled  Jn'great  bitterness  of  spirit. 

I  was  much  struck  with  all  this, 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  the  poor 
creature,  who  was  standing  right  op- 
posite me  with  his  arms  folded  in  all 
the  dignity  of  a  brave  man,  who  con- 
siders his  fate  sealed.  There  was  a 
long  pause.  When  he  next  ppoke,  it 
was  in  a  low  melancholy  tone. 

"  De  morning  sun  when  him  first 
sparkle  on  de  waterdrop  dat  hang 
like  diamond  on  de  fresh  green  leaf, 
shine  on  me  dis  wery  morning,  one 
rish  and  happy  man — one  leetle 
chief — master  of  all  dem  ting  I  speak 
about.  White  man-of-war  peoples 
come.  Sun  set  in  de  weet — red 
trou  de  sickly  fog,  leaving  every  we- 
gitable  yellow  and  dry  and  dusty — 
who  him  shine  on  now —  on  me, 
Quacco,  once  more — aye,  but  Quac- 
co  widout  house,  or  home,  or  friend, 
or  goods  more  as  he  hab  on  him 
back — on  Quacco  standing  up  in  him 
skin,  desolate  as  one  big  large  ba- 
boon de  day  him  new  catch."  Here 
the  poor  fellow  could  no  longer  con- 
trol his  feelings,  but  wept  bitterly — 
after  a  burst  of  grief,  he  continued, 
with  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from 
intense  emotion  — "  If  all  dis  was 
pass  wid  you,  Captain,  in  one  leetle 
hot  day,  in  one  small  twelve  hour  !  " 
But  his  manhood  once  more  rallied 
in  his  bosom,  and  making  a  step  to- 
wards me  with  all  the  native  inde- 
pendence of  a  noble  savage,  he  said, 
laying  one  of  his  hands  on  his  heart, 
"  Yes,  massa,  I  ask  you,  had  all  dis 
happen  to  you,  let  alone  one  poor 
black  debil  like  mysef,  white  man  as 
you  is — King's  officer  as  you  is — 
Christian  person  on  de  back  of  bote 
— can  you  put  your  hand  where  mine 
is  now,  and  say,  dat  your  spirit 
would  not  have  been  much  move — 
dat  it  would  not  have  been  a  bitter, 
bitter  ting  to  look  back  to  what  you 
was  when  dat  sun  rose,  and  den  to 
consider  what  his  last  light  glanced 
on?"  He  now  slowly  drew  his 
bayonet — I  started  at  the  motion, 
and  Sprawl  half  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  seized  the  carving  knife  that  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  man  did  not  move  a  muscle, 
but  continued  looking  steadfastly  in 
my  face,  while  he  placed  the  handle 
or  pipe  of  the  naked  weapon  in  my 
right  hand. 

rt  Massa,"  at  length  he  said,  coolly 
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and  deliberately,  "  I  am  helpless  and     Doublepipe's  voice  were  more  con- 
spicuous in  his  joyous  moments,  if 
possible,   than  when  he 


unarmed,  and  a  poor  drunken  rascal 
beside,  and  in  your  power — one  mo- 
ment and  you  can  make  cut  my  troat 
— if  I  have  ill  used  you  dis  day,  I 
have  told  you  of  de  provocation — 
you  best  know  what  you  would  have 
done  in  my  place.  But,  massa,  bote 
for  we  blood  is  red,  and  you  should 
not  forget  dis  ting,  dat  one  time  dis 
forenoon  it  might  hab  been  for  you 
place  to  hax  Serjeant  Quacco  to  save 
you  from  dem  brute  teast  on  sore." 

I  was  taken  regularly  aback. 

"  But  what  brought  you  here,  my 
good  man  ?  "  said  I. 

"  De  fear  of  death,"  he  promptly 
replied.  "  It  has  enter  de  foolis 
head  of  de  blacks  dat  I  was  de  cause 
of  de  attack — dat  I  was  in  league  wid 
you,  being,  as  you  see,  one  Englis 
gentleman  like  yoursefs."  (I  had 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  my 
gravity  at  all  this.)  "  So  my  wife 
dere  creep  to  where  I  hide  when  de 
evening  come,  and  say " —  here  he 
took  hold  of  Sprawl's  hand  in  both  of 
his,  and  looked  up  tenderly  into  his 
face — (anyone  having  our  friend  Lis- 
ton's  countenance,  when  the  Beauty 
is  shamming  Bashful,  painted  on  the 
retina  of  his  mind's  eye,has  a  tolerable 
idea  of  our  superior  officer.  Oh  for 
an  hour  of  Wilkie  to  have  caught  the 
two  cherubs  as  a  group  !) — "  '  Quac- 
co'— him  say  '  Hokey  doodle  doo.'  " 

<:  Say  what  ?"  quoth  Sprawl,  like  to 
choke  with  suppressed  laughter — 
"Say  what?" 

The  poor  fellow  regarded  the 
lieutenant  for  some  time  with  the 
greatest  surprise,  murmuring  aside, 
"  What  can  de  good  gentleman  see 
to  amuse  him  so  mosh  ?"  then  aloud, 
"  Him  say  in  de  Eboe  tongue,  '  you 
old  willain,  your  troat  is  to  be  slice 
dis  wery  night.' — c  De  debil,'  say  T, 
'  Jooram  junkee  pop,'  say  I ;  dat  is, 
it  shan't  if  I  can  help  it.  So  I  bolt — 
run  away — launch  dory — and  here 
I  is,  Serjeant  Quacco,  ready  once 
more  to  serve  his  Majesty  Kin  Shorge 
— God  save  de  Kin!" 

Here  old  Bloody  Politeful  fairly 
exploded  into  the  most  uproarious 
mirth.  The  negro  looked  at  him  in 
great  amazement  for  some  time,  un- 
til at  length  the  infection  caught  me, 
when  blowing  all  my  manners  to  the 
winds,  off  I  went  at  score  after  our 
friend.  The  peculiarities  of  Davie 
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spoke  calmly,  and  as  he  shouted  out, 
"  I  say,  Benjie,  Jooram  juiikec  pop" 
in  one  tune,  and  "  Why,  Brail,  Hokey 
doodle  doo"  in  the  other,  the  alter- 
nations were  so  startling  to  poor 
Quacco's  ear,  that  he  looked  at  the 
lieutenant  and  then  at  me  first  of  all 
in  great  alarm,  and  with  his  eye  on 
the  door,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  there 
was  no  impediment  to  a  rapid  re- 
treat. At  last  he  seemed  to  compre- 
hend the  mystery,  and  caught  the 
contagion  of  our  mirth  also,  shouting 
as  loud  as  either  of  us — "  What  dem 
white  gentlemen  can  see  to  laugh  at 
— what  funny  ting  it  can  be  ?  ha,  ha, 
ha — dat  big  one  speak  wery  comical ; 
one  "time  squeak  squeak  like  one 
leetle guinea-pig,  den  grunt  grunt  like 
de  big  boar;  he  must  surely  be  two 
mans  tie  up  in  one  skin — ha,  ha,  ha !" 
The  negro  instantly  saw  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained  over  us,  in  being 
the  cause  of  so  much  merriment,  and 
he  appeared  determined  not  to  lose 
it.  "  So  you  shee,  massa  Captain — 
you  really  mosh  not  be  asame,  after 
all,  to  be  snivel  to  me  and  my  vife 
— who  is  here  cowering  behind  de 
door,  and  I  bring  him  dat  you  may 
see  him  take  care  of,  for  de  men  dere 
forward  don't  behave  well — no." 

"  Why,  Mr  Serjeant,"  said  Sprawl 
— "  shew  the  lady  in,  and  no  more 
about  it."  The  man  said,  something 
in  Eboe,  and  forthwith  in  stepped 
one  of  the  most  startling  apparitions 
that  ever  I  witnessed.  It  was  a  tall, 
exquisitely  formed  young  Eboe  wo- 
man— fair  enough  to  have  passed  for 
a  mulatto.  She  wore  neatly  worked 
grass  buskins,  that  fitted  round  the 
ankle,  as  close  as  a  laced  boot  made 
by  Gundry.  Her  only  dress  was 
composed  of  a  long  web  of  some  sort 
of  native  cloth,  about  a  foot  wide, 
and  composed  of  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low stripes  alternately.  Three  or  four 
turns  of  it  were  wrapped  round  her 
loins,  and  then  an  end  hung  down 
before,  with  a  deep  fringe  of  the 
blended  colours  of  the  stripes,  while 
the  other  end  was  carried  up  from 
the  right  hip,  across  her  back,  and 
brought  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
was  again  festooned,  by  being  twined 
two  or  three  turns  round  the  left 
arm,  which,  when  she  entered,  was 
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folded  across  her  bosom.    Her  skin    drink  your  health,  though,  massa— « 


was  thickly  tatooed  at  the  waist,  but 
her  beautiful  bosom  was  untouch- 
ed, all  to  a  dark  peak,  that  project- 
ed upwards,  giving  the  tatooing 
the  appearance  of  a  dark-coloured 
stomacher.  Her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head were  also  thickly  marked,  but 
without  impairing  the  beauty  of  the 
expression  of  her  bland,  although 
African  features — such  an  eye,  and 
such  teeth  !  She  wore  large  gold  ear- 
rings, and  anklets,  and  armlets  of 
solid  silver.  Her  head  was  bound 
round  with  a  large  green  or  blue  cot- 
ton shawl ;  and  there  she  stood,  look- 
ing at  us  with  the  greatest  compo- 
sure, totally  unconscious  of  the  un- 
usualness  of  her  costume,  or  the 
scantiness  thereof. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,  take  a  glass 
of  grog,  will  ye  ?  and  here,  give  your 
wife  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  go  and 
betake  yourselves  to  rest,  in  the 
quietest  corner  you  can  find — Here, 
steward,  see  that  Serjeant  Quacco 
and  his  wife  are  cared  for — a  corner 
forward  of  some  kind  or  another  until 
morning." 

"  Never  say  such  a  ting,  massa — de 
men  were  unpleasant  company — 
can't  go  to  dem — so  I  bring  my  rife 
to  sleep  wid  you." 

"  Mighty  obliged,  master  Serjeant 
— but  would  rather  be  excused,  if  it 
be  the  same  thing  to  you." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho,"  laughed  the  savage 
— "I  mean,  massa, dat  you  would  per- 
mit we  to  sleep  at  foot  of  de  ladder 
dere,  and  not  be  obliged  to  go  among 
de  rude  peoples  in  de  oder  part  of 
de  sip." 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please ;  but 
let  me  go  and  secure  a  couple  of 
hours'  sleep,  before  the  tide  turns, 
will  ye?" 

"  Certainly,  massa — would  like  to 


Leetle  more  grog,  please,  massa." 

"  Not  another  drop,  sir.  —  Here, 
steward,  see  Serjeant  Quacco  and 
his  wife  safely  bestowed  under  the 
ladder  there,  and  then  fasten  the 
door." 

Here  Quacco  once  more  stuck  his 
round  head  in  at  the  door.  "  Massa, 
I  beg  one  fowl  to  kill  before  de  Fe- 
tish." 

"  Get  along  with  you,  sir — away." 
My  black  visitors  finally  disap- 
peared, and  I  turned  round  to  look 
at  my  guests.  The  lieutenant  had 
fallen  back,  with  his  head  resting 
against  the  small  side-berth,  sound 
asleep,  with  a  piece  of  beef  on  his 
fork,  the  latter  firmly  clutched  in  his 
hands;  old  Pumpbolt  had  slid  offhis 
chair,  and  was  fast  enough  on  the 
bare  deck  with  his  unquenched  pipe 
sticking  in  his  mouth ;  while  the  poor 
little  reefers  had  fallen  forward  with 
their  heads  on  the  table,  Dick  Mar- 
line having  actually  dropped  with 
his  nose  into  his  plate  amongst  the 
beef  and  potatoes,  and  all  three  sno- 
ring most  melodiously.  We  were  in 
truth  completely  done  up;  so,  having 
stretched  my  guests  on  the  lockers 
and  in  the  berths,  bestowing  them  as 
well  as  my  slender  means  permitted, 
I  adjourned  to  the  deck  once  more,  to 
see  that  the  look-outs  were  all  bright. 
I  then  returned  to  the  cabin,  and 
having  desired  my  steward,  who  was 
comparatively  fresh,  to  call  me  when 
the  tide  turned,  I  offered  up  my 
short,  but  heart-warm  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  to  the  God  of  my  fa- 
thers, for  his  great  mercy  vouchsafed 
to  me  during  the  past  day,  and  im- 
ploring his  gracious  protection  du- 
ring the  coming  night,  I  lay  down  in 
my  berth,  where  in  a  minute  I  was 
as  sound  asleep  as  the  others. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  RHINE. 


SIR  RUPERT  the  Fearless,  a  gallant  young 

knight, 

Was  equally  ready  to  tipple  or  fight, 
Crack  a  crown,  or  a  bottle, 
Cut  surloin,  or  throttle  ; 
In  brief,  or  as  Hume  says,  "  to  sum  up 

the  tottle," 

Unstain'd  by  dishonour,  unsullied  by  fear, 
All  his  neighbours   pronounced   him    a 

preux  chevalier. 

Despite  these  perfections,  corporeal  and 

mental, 
He  had  one  slight  defect,  viz.  a  rather 

lean  rental  ; 
Besides,  as  'tis  own'd  there  are  spots  in 

the  sun, 

So  it  must  be  confest  that  Sir  Rupert  had 
one; 

Being  rather  unthinking, 
He'd  scarce  sleep  a  wink  in 
A  night,   but  addict   himself  sadly   to 
drinking, 

And  what  moralists  say 
Is  as  naughty  —  to  play, 
To  Rouge  et  Noir,  Hazard,  Short  Whist, 

Heart  e: 

Till  these,  and  a  few  less  defensible,  fancies 
Brought  the  Knight  to  the  end  of  his 
slender  finances. 


And  tenants  refusing 
Their  rents,  swearing,  "  times  were  so 
bad  they  were  losing," 

His  steward  said,  "  O,  sir, 
It's  some  time  ago,  sir, 
Since  ought  through  my  hands  reach'd 

the  baker  or  grocer, 
And  the  tradesmen  in  general  are  grown 

great  complainers." 

Sir  Rupert  the  brave  thus  address'd  his 
retainers  : 

"  My  friends,  since  the  stock 
Of  my  father's  old  hock 
Is  out,  with  the   Kurchwasser,  Barsac, 

Moselle, 

And  we're  fairly  reduced  to  the  pump 
and  the  well, 

I  presume  to  suggest, 
We  shall  all  find  it  best 
For  each  to  shake  hands  with  his  friends 

ere  he  goes, 

Mount  his  horse,  if  he  has  one,  and  fol- 
low his  nose  ; 

Aa  to  me,  I  opine, 

Left  sans  money  or  wine, 


My  best  way  is  to  throw  myself  into  the 

Rhine, 
Where  pitying  trav'lers  may  sigh,  as  they 

cross  over, 
'  Though  he  lived  a  roue,  yet  he  died  a 

philosopher.'  " 

The  Knight,  having  bow'd  out  his  friends 

thus  politely, 

Got  into  his  skiff,  the  full  moon  shining 
brightly, 

By  the  light  of  whose  beam, 
He  soon  spied  on  the  stream 
A  dame,  whose  complexion  was  fair  as 
new  cream  • 

Pretty  pink  silken  hose 
Cover'd  ankles  and  toes, 
In  other  respects  she  was  scanty  of  clothes; 
For,  so  says  tradition,  both  written  and 

oral, 

Her  one   garment   was  loop'd  up  with 
bunches  of  coral. 

Full  sweetly   she   sang   to   a   sparkling 

guitar, 

With  silver  cords  stretch'd  over  Derby, 
shire  spar, 

And  she  smiled  on  the  Knight, 
Who,  amazed  at  the  sight, 
Soon  found  his  astonishment  merged  in 
delight ; 

But  the  stream  by  degrees 

Now  rose  up  to  her  knees, 

Till  at  length  it  invaded  her  very  chemise, 

While  the  heavenly  strain,  as  the  wave 

seem'd  to  swallow  her, 
And  slowly  she  sank,  souuded  fainter  and 
hollower ; 

Jumping  up  in  his  boat, 
And  discarding  his  coat, 
"  Here  goes,"  cried   Sir  Rupert,  "  by 

jingo  I'll  follow  her  !" 
Then  into  the  water  he  plunged  with  a 

souse 

That  was  heard  quite  distinctly  by  those 
in  the  house. 

Down,   down,   forty  fathom  and  more 
from  the  brink, 

Sir  Rupert  the  Fearless  continues  to  sink, 
And,  as  downward  he  goes, 
Still  the  cold  water  flows 

Through  his  ears,  and  his  eyes,  and  his 
mouth,  and  his  nose, 

Till  the  rum  and  the  brandy  he'd  swal- 
low'd  since  lunch 

Wanted  nothing  but  lemon  to  fill  him 
with  punch ; 
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Some  minutes  elapsed  since  he  entered  the 

flood, 
Ere  his  heels  touuh'd   the   bottom,  and 

stuck  in  the  mud. 

But  oh  !  what  a  sight 
Met  the  eyes  of  the  knight, 
When  he  stood  in  the  depth  of  the  stream 
bolt  upright ! 

A  grand  stalactite  hall, 
Like  the  cave  of  Fingal, 
Rose  above  and  about  him  ;  great  fishes 

and  small 
Came  thronging  around  him,  regardless 

of  danger, 
And  seemed  all  agog  for  a  peep  at  the 

stranger. 

Their  figures  and  forms  to  describe,  lan- 
guage fails — 

They'd  such  very  odd  heads,  and  exceed- 
ing odd  tails ; 
Of  their  genus  or  species  a  sample  to 

gain, 

You    would    ransack    all     Hungerford 
market  in  vain  ; 

E'en  the  famed  Mr  Myers 
Would  scarcely  find  buyers, 
Though  hundreds  of  passengers  doubt- 
less would  stop 

To  stare,  were  such  monsters  expos' J  in 
his  shop. 


But  little  reck'd    Rupert    these    qneer- 
looking  brutes, 

Or  the  efts  and  the  newts 

That  crawled  up  his  boots, 

For  a  sight  beyond  any  of  which  I've 

made  mention, 
In  a  moment   completely   absorb *d   his 

attention. 
A  huge  crystal  bath,  which,  with  water, 

far  clearer 

Than  George  Robins's  filters,  or  Thorpe's 
(which  are  dearer), 
Have  ever  distill'd, 
To  the  summit  was  fill'd, 
Lay  stretch'd  out  before  him,  and  every 
nerve  thrill'd 

As  scores  of  young  women 
Were  diving  and  swimming, 
Till  the  vision  a  perfect  quandary  put 

him  in  ; 
All    slightly   accoutred    in    gauzes   and 

lawns, 

They  came  floating  about  him  like  so 
many  prawns. 

Sir  Rupert,  who  (barring  the  few  pecca- 
dilloes 

Alluded  to.  ere  he  leapt  Into  the  billows) 
Possess'd  irreproachable  morals,  began 
To  feel  rather  queer,  as  a  modest  young 

man  ; 
When  forth  stepp'd  a  dame,  whom  he 
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As  the  one  he  had  seen  by  the  light  of 

the  moon, 
And  INp'd,  while  a  soft  smile  attended 

each  sentence, 
"  Sir  Rupert,  I'm  happy  to  mak«  your 

acquaintance  ; 

My  name  is  Lurline, 
And  the  ladies  you've  seen, 
All  do  me  the  honour  to  call  me  their  Queen; 
I'm  delighted  to  see  yon,  sir,  down  in 

the  Rhine  here, 
And  hope  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 

dine  here." 

The  Knight  blusb'd,  and  bow'd, 
As  he  ogled  the  crowd 
Of  subaqueous  beauties,  then  answer'd 

aloud : 
"  Ma'am,  you  do  me  much  honour, — I 

cannot  express 
The  delight  I  shall  feel — if  you'll  pardon 

my  dress — 
May  I  venture  to  say,  when  a  gentleman 

jumps 
In  the  river  at  midnight  for  want  of  '  the 

dumps,' 
He  rarely  puts  on  his  knee-breeches  and 

pumps; 

If  I  could  but  have  guess'd — what  I  sen- 
sibly feel — 
Your  politeness — I'd  not  have  come  en 

dishabille, 
But  have  put  on  my  silk  tights  in  lieu  of 

my  steel." 
Quoth  the  lady,  "  Dear  sir,  no  apologies, 

pray, 

You  will  take  our  '  pot-luck'  in  the  fa- 
mily way  ; 

We  can  give  you  a  dish 
Of  some  decentish  fish. 
And    our  water's   thought  fairish  ;  but 

here  in  the  Rhine, 
I  can't  say  we  pique  ourselves  much  on 

our  wine." 


The  Knight  made  a  bow  more  profound 
than  before, 

When  a  Dory-faced  page  oped  the  dining- 
room  door, 

And  said,  bending  his  knee, 
"Madame,  on  a  serw'/" 

Rupert  tender'd  his  arm,  led  Lurline  to 
her  place, 

And  a  fat  little  Mer-man  stood  up  and 
said  grace. 

What  boots  it  to  tell  of  the  viands,  or 

how  she 

Apologiz'd  much  for  their  plain  water- 
souchy, 

Want  of  Hervey's,  and  Cross's, 
And  Burgess's  sauces  ? 
Or  how  Rupert,  on  his  side,  protested, 

by  Jore,  he 
Liked  his  fish  best  cook'd  plain,  without 


recognised  soon,  ,      .  soy  or  andwvy. 
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'to  7:  Suffice  it,  the  meal 

Boasted  trout,  perch,  and  eel, 
Besides  some  remarkably  fine  salmon  peel. 
The  Knight,  sooth  to  say,  thought  much 

less  of  the  fishes 
Than  of  what  they  were  serv'd  on,  the 

massive  gold  dishes ; 
While  his  eye,  as  it  glanc'd  now  and 

then  on  the  girls, 
Was  caught  by  their  persons  much  less 

than  their  pearls, 

And   a  thought   came  across  him  and 
caus'd  him  to  muse, 

"  If  I  could  but  get  hold 
Of  some  of  that  gold, 
I  might  manage  to   pay  off  my  rascally 
Jews  \ " 

When  dinner  was  done,  at  a  sign  to  the 

lasses, 

The  table  was  clear'd,  and  they  put  on 
fresh  glasses ; 

Then  the  lady  addrest 
Her  redoubtable  guest, 
Much  as  Dido,   of  old,   did   the  pious 

Eneas,      -senti 
"  Dear   sir,  what  induced  you  to  come 

down  and  see  us  ?  " 
Rupert  gave  her  a  glance  most  bewitch- 

ingly  tender, 

Loll'd  back  in  his  chair,  put  his  toes  on 
the  fender, 

And  told  her  outright 
How  that  he,  a  young  Knight, 
Had  never  been  last  at  a  feast  or  a  fight ; 
But  that  keeping  good  cheer 
Every  day  in  the  year, 
And  drinking  neat  wines  all  the  same  as 
small  beer, 

Had  exhausted  his  rent, 
And,  his  money  all  spent, 
How  he    borrow'd  large    sums    at    two 
hundred  per  cent ; 

How  they  follow'd — and  then, 
The  once  civilest  of  men, 
Messrs  Howard  and   Gibbs,  made  him 

bitterly  rue  it  he 

Had  ever  raised  money  by  wayof  annuity ; 
And,  his  mortgages  being  about  to  fore- 
close, 

How  he  jump'd  in  the  river  to  finish  his 
woes! 

[>::•      •ii-.lll  '    I     >.O  / 

Lurline  was  affected,  and  own'd,  with  a 

tear, 

That  a  story  so  mournful  had  ne'er  met 
her  ear ; 

Rupert,  hearing  her  sigh, 

Look'd  uncommonly  sly, 

And  said,   with   some  emphasis,  "  Ah, 

miss  !  had  I 

bj,.    A  few  pounds  of  those  metals 
You  waste  here  on  kettles, 
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Then,  Lord  once  agaia  ,;unim  sradg 
Of  my  spacious  domain,    .bocft 
A  free  count  of  the  empire  once  more  I 
might  reign,          ,flr»  pifj  oi  Jou-te 
With  Lurline  at  my  side, 
My  adorable  bride, 
(For  the  parson  should  come,  and   the 

knot  should  be  tied  ;)  'jsrfW 

No  couple  so  happy  on  earth  should  be 

seen 
As  Sir  Rupert  the  brave  and  his  charming 

Lurline ; 
Not  that  money's  my  object — No,  curse 

it,  I  scorn  it — 

And  as  for  my  rank— but  that  you'd  so 
adorn  it — 

I'd  abandon  it  all 
To  remain  your  true  thrall, 
And,  instead  of  '  the   Great,'   be  call'd 

'  Rupert  the  Small; ' 
To  gain  but  your  smiles,  were  I  Sarda- 

napalus, 

I'd  descend  from  my  throne,  and  be  boots 
at  an  alehouse."  * 

Lurline  hung  her  head, 
Turn'd  pale,  and  then  red, 
.  Growing  faint  at  this  sudden  proposal  to 

wed, 
As  though  his  abruptness,  in  "  popping 

the  question" 

So    soon    after    dinner,    disturb'd    her 
digestion. 

Then,  averting  her  eye, 
With  a  lover-like  sigh, 
"  You  are  welcome,"  she  murmur'd,  in 

tones  most  bewitching, 
"  To  every  utensil  I  have  in  my  kitchen !  " 
Upstarted  the  Knight, 
Half  mad  with  delight, 
Round  her  finely-forrn'd  waist 
He  immediately  placed 
One  arm,  which  the  lady  most  closely 

embraced, 
Of  her  lily-white  fingers  the  other  made 

capture, 
And  he  press'd  his  adored  to  his  bosom 

with  rapture. 
"  And,  oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  let  them 

go  catch  my  skiff,  I  /ib  n- 
'11  be  home  in  a  twinkling,  and  back  in  a 

jiffy, 

Nor   one  moment   procrastinate    longer 

my  journey 
Than  to  put  up  the  banns,  and  kick  out 

the  attorney." 

One  kiss  to  her  lip,  and  "one  squeeze  to 

her  hand, 

And  Sir  Rupert  already  was  half  way  to 
land,  -.oiqaTi 

For  a  sour-visaged  Triton, 
With  features  would  frighten 
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Old  Nick,  caught  him  op  in  one  hand, 

though  no  light  one, 
Sprang  np   through    the  waves,   popp'd 

him  into  his  funny, 
Which  some  others  already  had  half  filled 

with  money; 

In  fact,  'twas  BO  heavily  laden  with  ore 
And  pearls,  'twas  a  mercy  he  got  it  to 

shore ; 

But  Sir  Rupert  was  strong, 
And,  while  pulling  along, 
Still   he   heard,    faintly    sounding,    the 

water-nymphs'  song. 

I  AY  OF  THE  NAIADS. 

"  Away,  away  !  to  the  mountain's  brow, 
Where  the  castle  is  darkly  frowning  ; 
And  the  vassals,  all  in  a  goodly  row, 
Weep  for  their  lord  a-drowning  I 
Away  !  away  !  to  the  steward's  room, 
Where  law  with  its  wig  and  robe  is  ; 
Throw  us  out  John   Doe,  and  Rich- 
ard Roe, 
And  sweetly  well  tickle  their  tobies!" 

The  unearthly  voices  scarce  had  ceas'd 

their  yelling, 
When   Rupert  reach'd  his  old  baronial 

dwelling. 

What  rejoicing  was  there ! 
How  the  vassals  did  stare ! 
The  old  housekeeper  put  a  clean  shirt 
down  to  air, 

For  she  saw  by  her  lamp 
That  her  master's  was  damp, 
And  she  feared  he'd  catch  cold,  and  lum- 
bago, and  cramp ; 

But,  scorning  what  she  did, 
The  Knight  never  heeded 
Wet  jacket  or  trowsers,  nor  thought  of 

repining, 

Since  their  pockets  had  got  such  a  deli- 
cate lining. 

But  oh  !  what  dismay 
Fill'd  the  tribe  of  Ca  Sa, 
When  they  found  he'd  the  cash,  and  in- 
tended to  pay ! 
Away     went     "  cognovits,"      "  bills," 

"  bonds,"  and  "  escheat*," — 
Rupert  cleared  off  all   scores,  and  took 
proper  receipts. 

Now  no  more  he  sends  out 
For  pots  of  brown  stout, 
Or  schnaps,  but  resolves  to  do  henceforth 

without, 
Abjure  from   this  hour  all  excess   and 

ebriety, 

Enrol  himself  one  of  a  Terop'rance  So- 
ciety, 

All  riot  eschew, 
Begin  life  anew, 

And  new-cushion  and  hassock  the  family 
pew! 


Nay,  to  strengthen  him  more  in  bis  new 

mode  of  life, 
He  boldly  determines  to  take  him  a  wife. 

Now,  many  would  think  that  the  Knight, 

from  a  nice  sense 
Of  honour,  should  put  Lurlinc's  name  in 

the  license, 

And  that,  for  a  man  of  his  breeding  and 
quality, 

To  break  faith  and  troth, 
Confirm' d  by  an  oath, 
Is  not  quite  consistent  with  rigid  morality; 
But  whether  the  nymph  was  forgot,  or 

he  thought  her 

From  her  essence  scarce  wife,  bnt  at  best 
wife-and- water, 

And  declined  as  unsuited 
A  bride  so  diluted — 
Be  this  as  it  may, 
He,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
(For,  all  things  consider'd,  I  own  'twas  a 

rutn  thing,) 
Made  proposals  in  form  to  Miss  Una  Von 

— something, 
(Her  name  has  escaped  me,)  sole  heiress, 

and  niece 
To  a  highly  respectable  Justice  of  Peace. 

"  Thrice  happy's  the  wooing 
That's  not  long  a-doing  !" 

So  much  time  is  saved  in  the  billing  and 
cooing — 

The  ring  is  now  bought,  the  white  fa- 
vours, and  gloves, 

And  all  the  et  cetera  which  crown  people's 
loves ; 

A  magnificent   bride-cake  comes   home 
from  the  baker, 

And  lastly  appears,  from   the   German 
Long  Acre, 

That  shaft  which  the  sharpest  in  all  Cu- 
pid's quiver  is, 

A   new   pi  inn-colour 'd  coach,  and  rich 
pompadour  liveries. 
"Twas  a  comely  sight 
To  behold  the  Knight, 

With  his  beautiful  bride,  dress'd  all  in 
white, 

And  the  bride-maids  fair  with  their  long 
lace  veils, 

As  they  all  walk'd  up  to  the  altar  rails, 

While  nice  little  boys,  the  incense  dis- 
pensers, 

March'd  in  front  with  white  surplices, 
bands,  and  gilt  censers. 

With  a  gracious  air,  and  a  smiling  look, 
Mess  John  had  opened  his  awful  book, 
And  had  read  so  far  as  to  ask  if  to  wed 

he  meant  ? 

And  if  "  he  knew  any  just  cause  or  im- 
pediment ?  " 

When   from  base   to   turret   the    castle 
shook ! ! ! 
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Then  came  a  sound  of  a  mighty  rain 
Dashing  against  each  storied  pane, 
The  wind  blew  loud, 
And  a  coal-black  cloud 
O'ersbadow'd  the  church,  and  the  party, 

and  crowd ; 
How   it  could   happen   they  could   not 

divine, 
The  morning  had  been  so  remarkably  fine ! 

Still  the  darkness  increased,  till  itreach'd 

such  a  pass 

That  the  sextoness  hasten'd  to  turn  on 
the  gas ; 

But  harder  it  pour'd, 
And  the  thunder  roar'd 
As  if  heaven  and   earth  were   coming 

together ; 

None   ever   had  witness'd  such  terrible 
weather. 

Now  louder  it  crash'd, 
And  the  lightning  flash'd, 
Exciting  the  fears 
Of  the  sweet  little  dears 
In  the  veils,  as  it  danced  on  the  brass 

chandeliers ; 

The  parson  ran  off,  though  a  stout-heart- 
ed Saxon, 

When  he  found  that  a  flash  had  set  fire 
to  his  caxon. 

Though  all  the  rest  trembled,  as  might 

be  expected, 

Sir  Rupert  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected, 
And  endeavoured  to  cheer 
His  bride,  in  her  ear 
Whisp'ring   tenderly,    "  Pray  don't   be 

frighten'd,  my  dear ; 
Should  it  even  set  fire  to  the  castle,  and 

burn  it,  you're 

Amply  ensured,  both  for  buildings  and 
furniture." 

But  now,  from  without, 
A  trustworthy  scout 
Rush'd  hurriedly  in, 
Wet  through  to  the  skin, 
Informing  his  master    "  the  river  was 

risicg, 

And  flooding  the  grounds  in  a  way  quite 
surprising." 

He'd  no  time  to  say  more, 
For  already  the  roar 
Of  the  waters  was  heard  as  they  reach'd 

the  church  door, 
While,  high  on  the  first  wave  that  roll'd 

in,  was  seen, 
Riding  proudly,  the  form  of  the  angry 

Lurline  ; 
And  all  might  observe,   by  her   glance 

fierce  and  stormy, 
She  was  stung  by  the  spreta  injuriaformas. 

What  she  said  to  the  Knight,  what  she 

said  to  the  bride, 
What  she  said  to  the  ladies  who  stood  by 

her  side, 


What  she  said  to  the  nice  little  boys  in 

white  clothes, 

Oh,  nobody  mentions,  for  nobody  knows; 
For  the  roof  tumbled  in,  and  the  walls 

tumbled  out, 

And  the  folks  tumbled  down,   all  confu- 
sion and  rout, 

The  rain  kept  on  pouring, 
The  flood  kept  on  roaring, 
The    billows   and    water-nymphs   roll'd 
more  and  more  in  j 

Ere  the  close  of  the  day 
All  was  clean  wash'd  away — 
One  only  survived  who  could  hand  down 

the  news, 

A  little  old  woman  that  open'd  the  pews  ; 
She  was  borne  off,  but  stuck, 
By  the  greatest  good  luck, 
In  an  oak-tree,  and  there  she  hung  crying 

and  screaming, 

And  saw  all  the  rest  swallow'd  up  the 
wild  stream  in ; 

In  vain,  all  the  week, 
Did  the  fishermen  seek 
For  the  bodies,  and  poke  in  each  cranny 
and  creek ; 

In  vain  was  their  search 
After  ought  in  the  church, 
They    caught   nothing   but   weeds,   and 
perhaps  a  few  perch  ; 
The  Humane  Society 
Tried  a  variety 
Of  methods,  and  brought  down,  to  drag 

for  the  wrecks,  tackles, 
But  they  only  fish'd  up  the  clerk's  tor- 
toise-shell spectacles. 


This  tale  has  a  moral.     Ye  youths,  ob, 

beware 
Of  liquor,  and  how  you  run  after  the 

fair ! 
Shun  playing  at  shorts — avoid  quarrels 

and  jars — 
And  don't  take  to  smoking  those  nasty 

cigars. 
Let  no  run  of  bad  luck,  or  despair  for 

some  Jewess-eyed 

Damsel,  induce  you  to  contemplate  sui- 
cide. 
Don't  sit  up  much  later   than  tea   or 

eleven- 
Be  up  in  the  morning  by  half  after  seven. 
Keep  from  flirting — nor  risk,  warn'd  by 

Rupert's  miscarriage, 
An   action  for  breach  of  a  promise  of 

marriage ; 
Nor  finger  your  friend's  silver  dishes  and 

plates, 
Lest  you  too,  like  him,  should  be  "  shewn 

up"  by  Yates ; 

And,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  in  the  short- 
est phrase  I  know, 
BEWARE  or  THE  RHINE,  AND  TAKE  CARJS 

OF  THE  RHINO  ,' 
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Mv  cousin  Nicholas  was  the  live- 
liest, the  sprightliest, the  handsomest, 
and  the  cleverest  little  fellow  in  the 
world — so  said  every  body,  (at  least 
erery  body  that  visited  at  the  Hall,) 
and,  "  what  every  body  says  must 
be  true."  If  there  wereany  persons 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  they  were  of  that  de- 
scription which  usually  comes  under 
the  designation  of  Nobody — the  At- 
torney, the  Parson,  and  the  Doctor, 
for  instance ;  besides,  as  my  cousin 
seldom  came  in  contact  with  either 
of  these  worthies,  but  his  genius 
effervesced  in  some  juvenile  prank 
at  their  expense,  their  opinions  were 
naturally  prejudiced,  and,  of  course, 
the  less  to  be  relied  on.  As  to  my 
uncle,  he  looked  upon  this  issue  of 
his  loins  with  mingled  love  and  re- 
verence, and  frequently  swore  (for 
my  uncle  had  contracted  a  bad  habit 
of  anathematizing)  that  there  was 
more  wit  in  Nick's  little  finger  than 
in  the  entire  corporeal  economy  of 
the  whole  parish,  including  its 
churchwardens  and  overseer.  Whe- 
ther my  uncle  proceeded  upon  any 
particular  hypothesis  in  thus  deter- 
mining the  locality  of  my  cousin's 
talents,  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture; to  those  who  favour  the 
supposition  that  he  did,  it  may  afford 
no  slight  confirmation  to  observe, 
that  Master  Nicholas's  jokes  being 
invariably  of  a  practical  description, 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the 
seat  of  wit,  in  his  particular  instance 
—for  one  would  not  rashly  oppugn 
a  system  in  the  abstract — was  rather 
in  iiis  fingers'  ends  than  in  the  more 
recondite  recesses  of  the  pineal 
gland. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  my 
uncle  never  formed  an  hypothesis 
in  his  life,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
This  exuberance  of  fancy  was  for- 
ever exhibiting  itself  in  a  variety  of 
shapes,  and  usually  more  to  the  sur- 
prise than  delectation  of  those  who 
witnessed  its  career.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  if  wit,  like 
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cousin's  certainly  inclined  rather  to 
the  Hyperbole  than  the  Ellipsis,  in- 
asmuch as  that  it  seldom  happened 
but  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  one 
or  other,  he  "  carried  the  joke  a  little 
too  far." 

The  education  received  by  this 
hopeful  heir  of  an  ancient  family  was 
commensurate  with  his  abilities,  and, 
in  its  earlier  stages  at  least,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  bring  talents  like 
his  to  their  full  maturity.  His  father, 
Sir  Oliver  Bullwinkle,  or,as  beloved 
to  write  it,  Bolevaincle,  was  the 
highest  blossom  of  the  genealogical 
tree  which  hung  in  his  study,  (a 
room  so  designated,  a  non  studcndu,') 
and  shot  up  in  a  variety  of  luxuriant 
and  overhanging  branches  from  a 
root  coeval  with  the  Norman  Con- 
queror, among  whose  more  imme- 
diate attendants  Sir  Roger  de  Bole- 
vaincle was  numbered.  This  wor- 
thy Paladin  performed,  it  seems, 
such  good  service  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings  and  elsewhere,  that  he  was, 
like  many  others,  his  brave  com- 
peers, rewarded  by  his  victorious 
master,  when  at  length  securely 
seated  on  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
with  the  grant  of  a  castle  and  lord- 
ship, the  forfeited  fief  of  some  out- 
lawed Saxon  noble.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  account  frequently  given  by 
Sir  Oliver  to  that  most  patient  of 
auditors,  Captain  Pyefinch;  and  if 
the  name  of  his  illustrious  ancestor, 
through  some  unaccountable  neglect, 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  Domes- 
day Book,  or  the  Roll  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey, so  trifling  a  circumstance  can 
scarcely  impeach  the  credit  due  to 
au  historical  fact,  in  all  other  respects 
so  well  authenticated.  The  castle, 
it  is  true,  had  long  since  mouldered 
into  dust,  "  perierant  etiam  ruiiug," 
nor  did  a  stone  remain  to  tell  on 
what  precise  spot  of  the  domain  the 
feodal  habitation  of  the  valiant  and 
venerated  Roger  had  existed,  or 
whether  it  had  ever  existed  at  all. 
Not  so  with  the  estate,  the  "  dirty 
acres,"  as  Sir  Lucius  somewhat  dis- 


all  other  good  qualities,  be,  accord-  paragingly  calls  them,  the  rich  arable 
ing  to  Aristotle's  idea,  a  medium  be-  land  and  the  luxuriant  pastures,  the 
tween  two  opposite  extremes,  my  majestic  oaks,  many  of  which  might, 
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from  their  appearance,  have  afforded 
a  grateful  shade  to  the  renowned 
progenitor  of  the  family, — these  still 
continued  unimpaired  in  beauty  as 
in  value,  and  to  the  possession  of 
them  the  present  representative  of 
the  race  was  perhaps  as  much 
indebted  for  the  respect  and  prece- 
dence yielded  him  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  as  to  the  long  list  of  illus- 
trious Bullwinkles  who  had  severally 
contributed  to  produce  him. 

But  if  the  pride  of  ancestry  were 
the  most  conspicuous  foible  of  Sir 
Oliver,  it  was  by  no  means  so  pre- 
dominant as  to  repress  in  him  the 
inclination  to  associate  with  others, 
his  neighbours,  less  fortunate  in 
their  descent.  His  exalted  birth, 
like  the  vaunted  prerogative  of  James 
the  First,  was  rather  a  theme  on 
which  its  possessor  loved  to  descant, 
than  a  principle  to  influence  his 
actions,  and  the  worthy  Baronet's 
affability,  especially  to  his  grooms 
and  gamekeepers,  was  even  prover- 
bial in  the  vicinity ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  Cupid,  that  most  radical  of 
levellers,  who 

"  Lords  down  to  cellars  bears, 
And  bids  the  brawny  porter  walk  up 
stairs," 

exerted  his  equalizing  influence  on 
Sir  Oliver,  and  convinced  the  most 
incredulous  that  the  heart  of  his  vo- 
tary was  even  more  susceptible  of 
love  than  alive  to  dignity.  The  day 
had  been  cold,  boisterous,  and  raw, 
the  country  deep  and  miry,  while 
Reynard,  taking  advantage  of  all 
these  circumstances  in  his  favour, 
had  led  his  pursuers  rather  a  longer 
round  than  usual.  The  Baronet 
reached  his  home,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful chase,  chilled,  wet,  and  weary  ; 
the  length  of  his  ride  had  occasioned 
a  proportionate  increase  of  appetite, 
and  as  the  readiest  way  of  getting 
rid  at  once  of  two  such  uncomfort- 
able sensations  as  cold  and  hunger, 
or  rather  perhaps  governed  by  that 
ruling  chance  which  so  often  de- 
cides the  fate  of  mortals,  he  declined 
the  splendid  glories  of  the  saloon  for 
the  more  genial  comforts  of  the  kit- 
chen fire.  The  ample  grate  blazed 
bright  and  cheerful ;  one  end  of  it 
was  occupied  by — the  cook  ! ! — in 
the  act  of  subjecting  a  most  delicious 
rump-steak  to  the  discipline  of  St 
Laurence,  and  reflected  her  glowing 
beauties  to  the  oblique  glances  of 
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her  master,  while  its  other  extremity 
administered  the  most  vivifying 
warmth  to  his  inmost  recesses,  as, 
with  the  skirts  of  his  hunting-frock 
subducted  and  restrained  by  each 
encircling  arm,  he  exposed  to  the 
fire  that  particular  portion  of  the 
human  frame  which  it  is  considered 
equally  indecorous  to  present  to  a 
friend  or  an  enemy. 

Eleanor  Skillet  was  round,  plump, 
and,  at  this  moment  especially,  rosy ; 
and  Cupid,  who  is  seldom  very  di- 
latory in  his  proceedings,  did  Sir 
Oliver's  business  in  the  trying  of  an 
onion.  Seating  himself  (somewhat 
too  suddenly  tor  his  comfort)  in  a 
huge  arm-chair,  the  ruggedness  of 
whose  wicker  bottom  was  much  at 
variance  with  the  yielding  softness  of 
the  cushion  which  usually  supported 
his  august  person,  the  enamoured 
son  of  Nimrod,  like  another  great 
man  in  a  similar  predicament, 

"  Sighed  and  ate, 

Sighed  arid  ate, 

Sighed  and  ate,  and  sighed  again !" 

Nor. did  the  impression  made  by  the 
winning  graces  of  the  buxom  cook- 
maid  prove  a  transitory  fancy ;  in 
the  parlour,  the  field,  or  the  bed- 
chamber, her  image  failed  not  from 
this  hour  to  present  itself  to  his  ima- 
gination ;  it  even  broke  his  rest,  and 
it  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that 
during  the  three  successive  nights 
immediately  following  the  culinary 
expedition  aforesaid,  the  most  ner- 
vous person  in  the  world  might  have 
reposed  tranquilly  in  any  chamber 
on  the  same  side  of  the  house  with 
Sir  Olivec,  without  having  his  slum- 
bers invaded  by  the  deep- toned  bass 
of  that  gentleman's  nasal  organ. 

The  Baronet,  having  once  imbibed 
this  master  passion,  was  not  a  man 
to  be  long  deterred  by  any  of  that 
mauvaise/wnte,ihat  distressing  timid- 
ity which  too  often  prolongs  most 
unnecessarily  the  sufferings  of  im- 
passioned swains,  from  making  his 
ardent  wishes  known  to  the  fair  ob- 
ject that  inspired  them ;  indeed,  it 
has  been  shrewdly  conjectured,  that 
the  extraordinary  wakefulness  of  the 
three  preceding  nights, had  been  the 
effect  of  consideration  rather  than 
uneasiness,  and  produced  rather  by 
the  operation  of  duly  weighing  with- 
in himself  the  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?" 
than  by  any  apprehension  for  the 
final  miscarriage  of  his  suit,  should 
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reflection  eventually  induce  him  to 
deride  in  the  affirmative.  Of  the 
precise  nature  of  his  original  propo- 
sals various  were  the  surmise*  and 
reports ;  certain  it  is,  that  four 
months  after  the  decisive  interview 
with  Miss  Skillet  in  the  Hall  kitchen, 

•    .  "  to  the  nuptial  bower 
He  led  her,  nothing  loath," 

and  received  at  the  altar  of  the  pa- 
rish church  of  Underdown  the  hand 
of  the  fair  and  lively  Nelly,  who,  in 
something  less  than  half  a  year  af- 
terwards, being, as  she  averred, much 
alarmed  by  the  noise  and  shouting 
of  the  rabble  as  she  passed  in  her 
coach  through  a  fair  held  on  the  vil- 
lage green,  presented  him  with  a 
very  fine  little  boy,  marked  on  the 
back  with  a  penny  trumpet.  The 
robust  and  healthy  appearance  of 
the  infant,  introduced  thus  prema- 
turely Into  the  Hall,  gave  rise  to 
many  an  admiring  shrug,  many  a  sa- 
gacious shake  of  the  head  ;  too  often 
would  a  trifling  elevation  of  the 
shoulders,  accompanied  by  a  corres- 
ponding droppingof  the  eyelids,  take 
place  as  the  young  heir  of  the  Bull- 
winkles  was  exhibited  to  the  occa- 
sional inspection  of  the  gossips  of 
Underdown  ;  and  many  a  significant 
tone  as  well  as  gesture, meant  to  con- 
vey much  more  than  metthe  eye  or  the 
ear,  attended  the  communication  of 
thebirth  of  thehero  of  these  memoirs 
to  his  aunt,  the  sister  of  Sir  Oliver, 
and  mother  to  thehumble  biographer 
by  whose  unpractised  pen  this  event- 
ful history  remains  to  be  commemo- 
rated. 

This  lady,  on  the  marriage  of  her 
brother,  had  retired  from  Under- 
down  Hall,  feeling,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
pressing, great  indignation  at  the 
contamination  caused  by  the  hitherto 
unsullied  stream  of  the  blood  of  the 
Bullwtnkles  becoming  thus  intimate- 
ly commingled  with  the  plebeian 
puddle  which  stagnated  in  the  veins 
of  Nelly  Skillet.  Vain  were  all  the 
remonstrances  of  her  brother,  who 
probably  conceived  that  the  afore- 
said stream  was  infinitely  too  pure 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  pollution, 
but  that  its  clear  current,  like  that  of 
the  majestic  Rhone,  must  still  flow 
on,  undefiled  by  the  accession  of 
those  meaner  waters,  which,  though 
rolling  in  the  same  channel,  it  dis- 
dains to  mix  with,  or  admit  into  its 


bosom.  His  utmost  efforts  did  not 
avail  to  detain  her  one  moment  in 
the  ancient  seat  of  her  ancestors, 
thus  desecrated,  as  she  conceived,  by 
the  reception  of  so  ignoble  a  mis- 
tress. She  accordingly  quitted  the 
hall  on  the  day  previous  to  the  cele- 
bration of  these  inauspicious  nup- 
tials, proceeding  to  the  house  of  an 
old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  by 
whom  she  was  most  cordially  recei- 
ved, and  whose  inmate  she  continued 
till  her  union  with  Major  Stafford, 
the  younger  brother  of  a  good  fami- 
ly, to  whom  she  had  been  long  and 
tenderly  attached,  an  event  certainly 
accelerated  by  the  circumstance 
which  occasioned  her  secession  from 
her  brother's  roof. 

Major  Stafford  was,  as  I  have  al- 
ready hinted,  of  high  and  unblemish- 
ed lineage ;  but  fortune  in  bestowing 
this  mark  of  her  good-will  upon 
him,  had  exhausted  all  her  favours, 
and  denied  him  that  portion  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  so  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  rank  the  respect  it 
claims.  He  was  what  is  commonly 
called  "  a  soldier  of  fortune,"  that  is, 
a  soldier  of  no  fortune,  and  possessed 
little  more  than  a  high  sense  of  ho- 
nour, a  generous  and  noble  heart,  a 
handsome  person,  his  commission 
and  his  sword.  He  was  the  junior 
of  three  brothers:  the  elder,  Lord 
Manningham,  a  General  in  the  army, 
and  at  this  period  on  foreign  service, 
was  a  married  man  with  a  family; 
the  second,  the  Honourable  Augus- 
tus Stafford,  who  was  fast  rising  into 
eminence  in  his  profession  as  a  bar- 
rister, remained  a  bachelor  ;  while 
Charles,  the  youngest,  having  felt  no 
decided  inclination  for  the  church, 
to  which  he  was  originally  destined, 
had  resolved  to  enter  the  army,  and 
with  his  sword  carve  out  his  way  to 
that  distinction  which  his  lofty  spi- 
rit panted  to  attain.  My  mother's  for- 
tune, though  little  more  than  six 
thousand  pounds,  added  to  the  in- 
come derived  from  his  commission, 
enabled  them  to  live  in  comfort  if 
not  in  splendour,  till  the  birth  of 
myself,  their  first,  and,  as  it  proved, 
their  only  child,  left,  to  dispositions 
happy  and  contented  as  theirs,  little 
else  on  earth  to  be  desired.  I  was 
six  years  old  when  this  state  of  calm 
felicity  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
regiment  to  which  my  father  belong- 
edoeing ordered  abroad.  The  demon 
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of  discord  bad  again  unfurled  the 
standard  of  war,  and  my  father,  now 
Colonel  Stafford,  was  forced  to  obey 
the  rude  summons  which  tore  him 
from  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  child 
to  encounter  all  the  inconveniences 
and  hazards  of  the  tented  field. 

Lady  Nelly,  meanwhile,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  that  wealth  and 
finery  which,  when  in  single  blessed- 
ness, she  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  rivalling  the  joys  of  Ely- 
sium, did  not  find  her  sanguine  anti- 
cipations altogether  realized  by  the 
event  which  had  put  these  objects  of 
her  eager  wishes  so  unexpectedly 
within  her  grasp.  True  that,  instead 
of  cooking  an  excellent  dinner  for 
others,  she  had  now  only  to  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  eating  it  herself;  that 
London  particular  Madeira,  and  an 
occasional  sip  of  the  best  cogniac, 
had  superseded  Barclay's  entire, 
egg-hot,  and  gin- twist;  that  the  wool- 
len apron,  muslin  cap,  and  pattens, 
had  fled  before  flounces  and  furbe- 
lows, a  yellow  silk  turban  with  a  bird 
of  Paradise  to  match,  and  a  barouche 
and  four  :  nevertheless  many  things 
were  still  wanting  to  complete  her 
happiness,  while  many  were  occur- 
ring to  render  her  situation  irksome 
and  uncomfortable  in  the  extreme. 
The  new  Lady  Bullwinkle  was  by 
nature  of  a  social  disposition,  and 
finding  little  to  amuse  or  interest 
her  in  the  few  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  who,  from  election- 
eering motives,  were  induced  by 
their  husbands  to  leave  their  cards 
at  her  residence,  she  sighed  in  secret 
for  the  less  dignified  but  more  enli- 
vening entertainments  of  that  ser- 
vants' hall  which  she  bad  so  rashly 
abandoned  ;  and  still  infinitely  pre- 
ferred a  game  at "  Hunt  the  Slipper," 
or  the  mystic  rites  of  the  Christmas 
mistletoe,  to  all  the  more  refined  me- 
thods of  killing  time,  practised  by 
ladies  of  the  rank  in  life  to  which 
she  was  now  elevated.  This  ruling 
propensity,  however,  she  still  con- 
trived sometimes  to  indulge,  espe- 
cially after  the  birth  of  my  cousin 
Nicholas,  whose  infantine  wants  fre- 
quently furnished  her  with  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  descent  to  the  lower  re- 
gions; while,  during  the  occasional 
absences  of  Sir  Oliver,  she  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  witnessing,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  joining  with,  "  Little 
Master"  in  the  merry  pranks  and 


facetious  conceits  of  the  parti- co- 
loured gentry  and  Abigails  in  the 
kitchen,  who,  sooth  to  say,  particu- 
larly in  those  festive  moments  which 
mark  the  commencement  and  termi- 
nation of  the  year,  were  much  more 
encouraged  by  the  condescension  and 
"  largesse"  of  "  My  Lady,"  than 
awed  by  her  authority,  or  abashed  at 
her  presence. 

In  so  excellent  a  school,  a  boy  of 
the  most  inferior  abilities  could 
scarcely  fail  of  picking  up  much  use- 
ful and  valuable  information;  it  is 
therefore  far  from  surprising  that  a 
youth  of  Nicholas's  great  natural 
parts  and  lively  genius,  should,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period,  make 
such  a  progress  as  to  create  surprise 
and  admiration,  even  in  his  instruct- 
ors. At  eight  years  old,  my  cousin 
was  the  veriest  wag  in  Christendom. 
Besides  being  thoroughly  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  "  Put"  and  "All- 
Fours,"  "  Blindman's  Buff,"  and 
"  Threadle-my-needle,"  the  superi- 
ority of  his  talents  had  evinced  itself 
in  a  vast  variety  of  ways ;  he  had  put 
cow-itch  into  the  maids'  beds,  and 
brimstone  into  his  father's  punch- 
bowl ;  crackers  into  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  gunpowder  into  the  parlour 
snuffers;  nay,  on  one  peculiarly  fe- 
licitous opportunity,  when  the  an- 
nual celebration  of  his  own  birth-day 
had  collected  a  party  in  the  great 
diningroom  of  Underdown  Hall,  he 
had  contrived  to  fix  a  large  bonnet- 
pin,  so  perpendicularly  erect,  in  the 
cushion  about  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Reverend  Dr  Stuffins,  as  to  occasion 
much  detriment  and  inconvenience 
to  that  learned  gentleman,  whose 
agility  on  the  occasion  would  not 
have  disgraced  Mr  Ellar,  or  the 
"Flying  Phenomenon."  In  the  course 
of  the  same  eventful  day,  moreover, 
he  subtracted  a  chair  from  the  de- 
ciduous body  of  Lawyer  Goosequill, 
amputated  the  apothecary's  pig-tail, 
and,  by  the  ingenious  adaptation  of 
a  fishing  hook  and  line,  previously 
passed  through  the  pulley  of  a  chan- 
delier, elevated  by  a  sudden  jerk  the 
flaxen  jasey  and  redundant  tresses, 
heretofore  the  dulce  decus  of  Miss 
Kitty  Pyefinch,  tq  a  situation  emu- 
lating that  of  Mahomet's  coffin.  Fpr 
this  ]&stjeu  d' esprit  he  was  certainly 
reprimanded  by  his  father  with  more 
of  severity  than  usually  escaped  him, 
Sir  Oliver  being  penetrated  with  the 
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most  profound  respect  for  the  lady, 
the  honours  of  whose  brow  had  been 
thus  wantonly  invaded.  Indeed,  the 
contusion  of  the  party  was  not  a  lit- 
tie  increased  by  the  vehement  ana- 
thematizing of  my  uncle,  who,  in  the 
first  transports  of  his  indignation,  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  apply  his  foot, 
with  a  sudden  and  irresistible  impe- 
tus, to  that  precise  spot  in  my  cousin 
Nicholas's  system  of  osteology  which 
appeared  the  best  adapted  for  its  re- 
ception, it  having  completely  escaped 
him  for  the  moment  that  the  gout 
had  for  a  little  time  past  been  co- 
quetting with  his  own  great  toe,  a 
circumstance  which  this  rash  man- 
ffiuvre  brought  at  once  most  forcibly 
to  his  recollection.  Nicholas,  equally 
astonished  and  incensed  at  the  very 
unexpected  manner  in  which  his  en- 
deavours to  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  party  had  been  received, 
yelled  like  a  Catabau,  and  ran  roar- 
ing down  to  the  kitchen,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Lady  Bullwinkle, 
with  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  half-an-hour,  passed  in  admi- 
nistering her  consolations  to  his 
wounded  spirit,  her  ladyship  at 
length  succeeded  in  assuaging  the 
poignancy  of  his  grief,  and  somewhat 
softening  the  excess  of  his  resent- 
ment; then  having  exacted  from  him 
a  reluctant  promise  not  to  be  comi- 
cal any  more  that  evening,  she  led 
him  back  to  the  parlour,  apologizing, 
with  a  grace  peculiarly  her  own,  to 
the  company,  for  the  sweet  child's 
being  "  a  little  too  funny."  By  the 
gentlemen  her  excuses  were  recei- 
ved with  the  most  gratifying  good 
humour;  but  Miss  Pyefinch  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  extend  the 
olive-branch  so  easily.  This  lady 
was  a  poetess — her  soul  all  tender- 
ness, sentiment,  sympathy,  and  feel- 
ing ;  of  course,  her  nerves  were  sadly 
shattered  by  this  attack,  and  she  had 
hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  going  into  hysterics,  but  for- 
tunately recollecting  that  the  execu- 
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tion  of  such  a  measure  would,  in  the 
.'(!  of  her  head-dress,  be 
far  from  advisable,  »he  very  consider- 
ately deferred  taking  so  decisive  n 
step  till  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity should  present  itself,  and  ga- 
thering up  her  spoils,  hastily  re- 
treated to  compose  an  ode  "  To 
Sensibility,"  in  the  course  of  which 
she  took  occasion  to  compare  her- 
self to  Belinda,  in  the  "  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  not  omitting  to  cast  a 
most  Medusean  glance  on  the  of- 
fender, whom  she  encountered  on 
the  stairs  in  her  retreat  It  would 
be  tedious,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 
recount  the  hundredth  part  of  my 
Cousin  Nicholas's  brilliant  sallies,  of 
a  similar  description,  which  took 
place  between  this  piece  of  pleasant- 
ry, and  an  event  which,  for  some 
time,  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
ebullitions  of  his  genius.  Thin  oc- 
currence was  the  sudden  death  of 
Lady  Bullwinkle,  who  having  un- 
luckily fallen  from  the  top  of  the 
back  stairs  to  the  bottom,  in  conse- 
quence of  treading  on  a  few  peas 
which  my  cousin  had  placed  there 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
one  of  the  maids  a  tumble,  broke  an 
arm  and  a  leg.  When  borne  to  her 
room,  she  positively  refused  to  abide 
by  the  directions  of  Dr  Drench,  who, 
as  she  shrewdly  observed,  "  only 
wanted  to  starve  her  into  taking 
his  'poticary's  stuff,"  but  resolved 
to  abide  by  a  regimen  prescribed 
by  herself,  in  which  roast-goose, 
mock-turtle,  and  devilled  sweet- 
breads, were  prominent  articles.  To 
this  diet  she  rigidly  adhered,  seldom 
exceeding  a  pint  of  madeira  at  a 
meal ;  but  whether  it  was  that  the 
injuries  received  were  in  themselves 
so  serious  as  to  baffle  the  art  of  me- 
dicine, or  that,  as  Dr  Drench  never 
failed  to  aver,  her  whole  system  of 
living  was  radically  wrong,  it  some- 
how happened  that  a  mortification 
ensued/ which  carried  the  poor  lady 
off,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  ac- 
cident. 


CHAP.  II. 


Six  months  after  the  decease  of 
Lady  Bullwinkle,  my  mother  once 
more  returned  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence at  Underdo wn  Hall.  Poor  Sir 
Oliver,  although  he  had  not  abso- 


lutely "forgot  himself  to  stone"  on 
the  loss  of  his  lady,  whose  charms 
had  long  since  declined  very  much 
in  his  estimation,  was  nevertheless 
seriously  inconvenienced  by  her  de- 
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the  worthy  Baronet  felt  the  greatest 
reverence  and  respect ;  but  then  re- 


cease 

to  which  he  had  never  in  his  life  been 
accustomed,  were  heavy  and  grie- 
vous. Previous  to  taking  upon  him- 
self the  rosy  fetters  of  Hymen,  his 
household  affairs  had  been  conduct- 
ed by  his  sister,  whose  prudent  ma- 
nagement he  had  somewhat  missed 
on  the  keys  of  office  being  transfer- 
red to  his  late  lady;  but  when  she 
too  was  called  upon,  though  under 
different  circumstances,  to  retire 
from  the  seat  of  government,  his 
situation  was  lamentable  indeed.  The 
affairs  of  the  home  department  got 
into  sad  disorder ;  the  servants,  he 
said,  nay  swore,  were  worse' plagues 
than  any  which  infested  Egypt  of 
old ;  over  the  men,  indeed,  he  did 
with  great  difficulty  preserve  some 

little  supremacy,  butthe  women ! 

No,  he  must  positively  call  in  some 
more  practised  and  efficient  hand 
than  his  own  to  seize  the  helm  and 
steer  his  bark  amidst  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  by  which  it  was  on  all 
sides  surrounded. 

Two  schemes  offered  themselves 
to  his  election ;  the  one,  to  make  ad- 
vances to  his  sister,  whose  husband 
was  now  in  the  Peninsula,  having 


verence  and  respect  are  not  precise- 
ly the  sensations  with  which  a  halo 
widower,  in  Sir  Oliver's  circumstan- 
ces, would  wish  to  be  wholly  pene- 
trated towards  the  proposed  partner 
of  his  bed  and  fortune.  In  the  first 
place,  her  learning  was  so  transcend- 
ent that  his  faculties  were  often  be- 
wildered in  the  vain  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  meaning  of  her  commonest 
expressions;  then  her  sensibility  was 
so  exquisite,  that  if  by  chance,  during 
her  visits  at  the  Hall,  Sir  Oliver 
found  it  advisable  to  horsewhip  a 
refractory  pointer,  or  kick  an  intru- 
ding cat  out  of  the  parlour,  the 
scene  never  failed  to  overcome  her ; 
and  if,  which  was  too  frequently  the 
case,  an  unlucky  oath  would  slide 
out  of  the  wrong  corner  of  his  mouth 
in  her  presence,  the  shock  was  elec- 
trical, and  rendered  her  completely 
hors  de  combat  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
With  all  this,  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  good  sense  which  enabled  her 
to  discover  so  many  excellent  quali- 
ties in  himself,  since,  though  she  con- 
stantly assured  him  that  they  were 


left  her  in  furnished  lodgings  in  Lon-,   open  and  visible  to  all  mankind,  still, 


don ;  the  other,  to  raise  Miss  Pyefinch 
to  the  vacant  throne.  Pride  and 
shame  rendered  him  averse  from  the 
first  measure ;  besides  which,  he  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  Mrs  Staf- 
ford would  come  into  his  terms; 
while  awe  of  Miss  Kitty's  talents, 
and  no  very  great  inclination  for  her 
person,  (which  certainly  bore  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  the  "  statue 
that  enchants  the  world,")  threw  se- 
rious obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
second  expedient.  It  is  true  that 
Captain  Pyefinch,  her  brother,  an 
invalid  officer  on  half-pay,  was  a 
great  proficient  in  the  noble  science 
of  backgammon,  and  very  excellent 
company,  seldom  interrupting  the 
most  longwinded  of  the  Baronet's 
stories  by  any  remarks  of  his  own, 
which,  of  Spartan  brevity,  "  few  and 
far  between,"  just  served  to  convince 
his  entertainer,  that  his  narratives 
were  not  thrown  away  on  the  listless 
ear  of  an  unobservant  or  somnolent 
auditor.  His  society  would  by  the 
proposed  match  be  at  onc.e  convert- 
ed from  a  casual  good  into  a  perma- 
nent blessing ;  but  then  the  Lady 
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with  every  disposition  in  the  world 
to  credit  her,  he  could  not,  from  the 
silence  of  every  body  else  on  the 
subject,  but  entertain  some  doubts 
whether  these  said  excellences  were 
altogether  so  obvious  to  others  as 
her  own  fine  perception  induced 
her  to  imagine.  Then,  again,  her 
verses  were  so  delightful ;  —  not 
that  Sir  Oliver  piqued  himself  upon 
his  taste  for  poetry,  which,  sooth  to 
say,had  usually  a  narcotic  effect  upon 
him,  but  her  glowing  muse  painted 
so  exquisitely  the  noble  actions  of 
the  renowned  Sir  Roger,  the  sage 
decrees  of  the  learned  Sir  Marma- 
duke  (a  Whig  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whose 
portrait  adorned  the  principal  sa- 
loon), and  the  innumerable  virtues 
of  the  whole  race  of  Bullwinkle, 
that  even  without  the  well-merited 
eulogium  on  the  existing  represen- 
tative of  that  dignified  family,  Mor- 
pheus himself  must  have  thrown 
away  his  poppies,  and  hung  on  the 
recital  with  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
most  insomnolent  mouser.  Never- 
theless, though  the  Baronet's  ears 
were  tickled,  and  his  vanity  gratified, 
2  K 
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his  heart  was  not  subdued ;  and 
wisely  reflecting  that  there  was  little 
fear  of  losing  the  Captain's  society, 
as  he  could  not  call  to  recollection 
that  the  gentleman  had  ever  declined 
one  invitation  to  the  Hall,  or  hesita- 
ted to  prolong  his  stay  when  there, 
on  the  slightest  intimation  that  such 
a  course  would  be  agreeable  to  its 
inmates — remembering,  too,  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  Miss  Kitty 
would  cease  to  immortalize  the  glo- 
ries of  the  family,  though  she  were 
never  to  become  a  member  of  it — 
loath,  moreover,  to  part  so  soon  with 
his  newly  acquired  liberty — he  final- 
ly decided,  one  eventful  evening, 
after  losing  eight  successive  hits  to 
the  Captain,  and  being  somewhat 
annoyed  by  an  incautious  expression 
of  the  lady's  aversion  to  tobacco,  on 
writing  to  Mrs  Stafford,  proposing  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  request- 
ing her  to  resume  that  station  at  the 
head  of  his  household  which  his  un- 
advised nuptials  had  formerly  indu- 
ced her  to  renounce.  Rome  was  not 
finished  in  a  day,  neither  was  Sir 
Oliver's  epistle;  both,  however, 
were,  after  much  toil  and  labour, 
completed,  and  the  old  butler  was 
despatched  to  Upper  Seymour  Street 
with  the  letter,  which  he  faithfully 
delivered  into  Mrs  Stafford's  own 
hands. 

My  mother  was  surprised,  and  a 
little  agitated  on  perusing  its  con- 
tents. Years  had  elapsed  since  she 
had  quitted  her  native  roof,  without 
any  expectation- of  revisiting  it;  but 
the  cause  which  banished  her  thence 
was  now  removed,  and  a  feeling, 
easily  conceived,  gave  her  a  strong 
inclination  to  behold  once  more 
those  scenes,  which,  in  her  early 
youth,  had  been  her  home,  her  world. 
Habit  and  education  had  indeed  com- 
bined to  estrange  her  from  her  bro- 
ther, more  than  is  usual  between 
members  of  the  same  family,  even 
before  his  ill-assorted  marriage;  still 
a  sincere,  if  not  a  very  ardent,  affec- 
tion bad  ever  filled  her  mind  to- 
wards him;  and,  though  somewhat 
quenched  by  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to,  it  was  by  no 
means  extinguished,  and  she  could 
not  but  confess  to  herself,  that  a  re- 
conciliation with  him  would  be  most 
grateful  to  her.  Superadded  to  this, 
motives  of  economy  spoke  trumpet- 
tongued  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
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I  was  now  at  Westminster,  my  fa- 
ther engaged  in  all  the  perilous 
scenes  of  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
war.  The  Honourable  Augustus 
Stafford  had  lately  departed  tlii-  lir>, 
and  having  longsince  quarrelled  with 
his  younger  brother,  who  had  warm- 
ly resented  some  slighting  expres- 
sions used  by  him  relative  to  the 
marriage  with  my  mother,  had  be- 
queathed whatever  property  he  pos- 
sessed to  Lord  Manningham,  who 
still  retained  his  government  in  the 
East.  Should  any  unfortunate  event 
occur  to  deprive  me  of  a  father,  Un- 
derdown  Hall  would  be  a  secure 
asylum  for  us  both;  while  even  at 
present,  with  the  limited  income  she 
was  able  to  command,  and  the 
consciousness  that  all  my  hopes  of 
a  competency  must  rest  upon  her 
ability  to  save  from  her  own  ex- 
penses, it  was  a  retreat  pointed  out 
to  her  as  well  by  prudence  as  incli- 
nation— at  least  till  Colonel  Staf- 
ford's return. 

My  mother  was  not  long  in  re- 
solving to  accept  her  brother's  invi- 
tation, and  a  communication  to  that 
effect  speedily  conveyed  to  my  uncle 
the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  the 
proffered  olive  branch  was  accept- 
ed, while  it  fixed  a  day  for  his  long 
estranged  sister's  reappearance  at 
the  Hall.  Thither,  in  fact,  after  ta- 
king a  most  affectionate  leave  of  me, 
she  repaired  at  the  appointed  time; 
much,  I  believe,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Miss  Pyefinch,  and  the  real  joy  of 
Sir  Oliver,  who,  after  he  had  got 
over  the  little  awkwardness  of  their 
first  interview,  scrupled  not  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  not  felt  himself  so 
thoroughly  comfortable  since  their 
separation. 

For  myself,  I  must  own  I  wan 
by  no  means  pleased  with  my  mo- 
ther's new  arrangements,  especially 
when  in  the  ensuing  vacation  I  went 
to  spend  six  weeks  at  the  Hal).  It  is 
true  the  frank  good-humour  of  my 
uncle,  and  the  evident  pleasure  he 
took  in  seeing  me,  soon  won  my  re- 
gard in  spite  of  his  peculiarities ; 
but  I  did  not  like  the  Captain  ;  I  did 
not  like  Miss  Kitty,  who  had,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  make  a  friend  of 
my  mother,  and  was  fast  rising  in 
her  good  graces  in  proportion  as  she 
declined  in  those  of  Sir  Oliver. 
This  lady's  conduct  had  indeed  un- 
dergone a  considerable  alteration 
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since  Mrs  Stafford's  arrival.  Her 
muse  was  still  prolific,  but  it  was 
no  longer  the  panegyric  of  the  house 
of  Bull  winkle  that  formed  its  exclu- 
sive theme.  The  Baronet  was  no 
longer  its  object;  all  the  poetic  ar- 
tillery of  the  fair  Sappho  was  le- 
velled at  my  mother.  She  sung  of 
the  delightful  union  of  two  sensitive 
souls,  and  the  charms  of  female 
friendship.  My  mother  smiled.  She 
changed  her  strain  to  a  recapitula- 
tion of  all  Mrs  Stafford's  good  qua- 
lities, attributing  to  her  the  excess 
of  every  virtue  under  the  sun.  My 
mother  frowned.  She  shifted  her 
ground  once  more.  The  subject 
alike  of  her  lays  and  her  discourse 
was  now  the  praises  and  merits  of 
the  gallant  soldier,  who,  amidst  dan- 
gers, difficulties,  and  death,  still 
thought  with  fondness  on  the  only 
object  of  his  affections,  and  panted 
for  the  hour  when,  his  perilous  du- 
ties all  fulfilled,  the  pains  of  ab- 
sence should  be  more  than  balanced 
by  the  transports  of  a  joyful  return 
to  the  embraces  of  his  beloved.  My 
mother's  flint  began  to  melt,  and  an 
affection  for  me  as  violent  as  instan- 
taneous, which  seized  the  good  lady 
the  moment  I  was  introduced  to  her, 
completed  her  conquest;  she  "  had 
never  seen  so  fine  or  so  engaging  a 
boy;"  and  before  the  day  was  over, 
Mrs  Stafford  hesitated  not  to  affirm 
that  "  Miss  Pyefinch  was  really  a 
very  sensible  woman,  and  possessed 
one  of  the  best  hearts  in  the  world." 
Sir  Oliver  whistled  and  left  the 
room,  muttering  something  in  an 
under-tone,  which,  from  the  only 
monosyllable  that  could  be  distinct- 
ly heard,  related  in  all  likelihood  to 
a  female  greyhound  that  folio  sved 
him  out  of  the  parlour. 

Despite  the  encomia  with  which  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  her,  I  cannot 
say  that  the  manners  of  my  uew 
friend  made  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression upon  me ;  nay,  I  must  own 
that  with  respect  to  my  cousin 
Nicholas,  (whom,  by  the  way,  I  have 
too  long  neglected,)  my  temper  was 
even  more  fastidious.  In  vain  did 
that  facetious  young  gentleman  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  his  wit  for  my  entertainment;  in 
vain  were  the  most  jocose  feats  of 
practical  ingenuity,  feats  which  con- 
vulsed all  the  grooms  and  footmen 
with  laughter,  brought  forward  to 
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amuse  me;  in  vain  did  he  tie  the 
wheel  of  a  post-chaise,  which  had 
drawn  up  at  a  door  in  the  village,  to 
one  of  the  legs  of  an  adjacent  fruit 
stall,  and  occasion  in  consequence  a 
most  ludicrous  subversion  of  the 
fragile  fabric  on  the  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  vehicle,  to-  the  utter 
consternation  of  a  profane  old  apple- 
woman,  who  loaded  the  unknown 
malefactor  with  execrations ;  in  vain 
did  he  even  exercise  his  humour  on 
my  own  person,  putting  drugs  of  a 
cathartic  quality  into  my  soup,  or 
removing  the  linch-pine  from  a  po- 
ny-chaise which  I  was  fond  of 
driving  about  the  'grounds,  and 
thereby  occasioning  me  an  unex- 
pected descent  from  my  triumphal 
car,  accomplished  with  far  more  of 
precipitation  than  grace — still  I  was 
so  weak  as  to  remain  insensible  to 
his  merit,  and  even  to  look  upon 
these  sprightly  sallies  with  some  de- 
gree of  anger.  I  have  little  doubt 
but  I  must  have  appeared  to  him  a 
very  dull  dog,  and  should  in  all  pro- 
bability have  soon  incurred  his  su- 
preme contempt,  but  for  an  event 
which,  I  have  reason  to  imagine, 
changed  in  some  degree  the  nature 
of  his  feelings  towards  me. 

The  last  accounts  from  Spain  had 
stated  the  approximation  of  the  two 
contending  armies,  and  the  public 
journals  did  not  hesitate  to  speculate 
on  the  probability  of  an  approaching 
engagement.  These  conjectures  de- 
rived much  additional  strength  from 
the  contents  of  private  despatches, 
and,  among  others,of  letters  received 
by  my  mother  from  her  husband, 
who,  from  his  situation  on  Lord 

's  staff,  had  good  grounds  for 

supposing  such  a  circumstance  to  be 
very  likely  to  take  place.  My  mo- 
ther's anxiety  was,  of  course,  ex- 
treme ;  nor  could  I  fail  to  partake  of 
the  same  feelings,  when  one  morn- 
ing, the  rest  of  the  family  being  al- 
ready assembled  at  breakfast,  my 
cousin  Nicholas,  who  was  usually 
later  than  any  other  of  the  party,  en- 
tered the  room. 

His  countenance,  unlike  its  usual 
expression,  was  serious,  and  even 
solemn ;  his  step  slow  and  hesitating, 
with  a  degree  of  disorder  visible  in 
his  whole  demeanour.  He  took  his 
seat  at  the  table  in  silence,  and  began 
to  occupy  himself  with  his  tea-cup, 
bending  down  his  head,  as  if  with  the 
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intention  of  shading  his  face  from  the 
observation  of  the  company.  My 
uncle  lit  this  moment  enquired  for 
the  newspaper,  the  invariable  con- 
comitant of  his  breakfast,  and  was 
answered  by  the  butler  that  be  had 
placed  it  on  the  table  as  usual,  before 
any  of  the  family  had  come  down, 
except  Mr  Bullwinkle,  whom  he 
thought  he  had  seen  engaged  in  its 
per  u  nal. 

"  And,  pray,  Mr  Nick,  what  have 
you  done  with  it?"  cried  Sir  Oliver. 
"  I  did  not  know  you  had  been  up  so 
early." 

"  Done  with  it,  sir?"  stammered 
my  cousin, — "  Nothing,  sir, — that  is, 
nothing  particular.  I  have  left  it  in 
ray  room,  I  dare  say ;  I  can  fetch  it, 
if  you  wish  me,  sir, — that  is — but, 
perhaps,  you  will  like  to  read  it  after 
breakfast?" — and  his  eye  glanced 
significantly  towards  my  mother. 

Its  expression  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. She  caught  the  alarm  in- 
stantly, and  rising  from  her  chair, 
while  her  trembling  limbs  scarce  suf- 
ficed to  bear  her  weight,  and  her  face 
turned  ashy  pale,  exclaimed,  "  There 
is  news  from  Spain  !  I  am  sure  of  it 
— and  Stafford  is  killed  !" 

Her  words  were  electrical,  and  a 
simultaneous  conviction  of  their 
truth  blanched  every  cheek. 

"  Killed!"  returned  my  cousin 
Nicholas — "  No,  my  dear  aunt — that 
is,  I  hope  not;  but  there  has  been  an 
action,  a  severe  one,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  be  prepared" — 

Mrs  Stafford's  worst  fears  were 
confirmed  ;  she  fainted,  and  was  car- 
ried from  the  room.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  no  one  thought  of 
enquiring  into  the  sad  particulars  of 
the  disaster  that  had  overwhelmed 
us.  Sir  Oliver  first  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  demanded  to  see  the  fatal 
'  ,l-»/on  JHS! 
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paper.  My  cousin  immediately  com- 
plied with  the  requisition,  and  pro- 
duced it  from  his  pocket;  Haying 
coolly,  as  he  put  it  into  his  father's 
hand,  that  "  he  was  sorry  to  see  his 
aunt  so  discomposed,  as  his  uncle 
Stafford  might  not  after  all  be  killed, 
or  even  wounded,  as  his  name  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  the  list  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other." 

"  Not  in  the  list  I"  roared  Sir  Oli- 
ver. "Then  what  did  you  mean,  you 
young  rascal,  by  alarming  us  all  in 
this  manner?"  and  stood  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  in  which 
joy,  surprise,  and  anger,  were  most 
ludicrously  commingled ;  while  I,  as 
the  conviction  that  my  ingenious  cou- 
sin had  merely  been  once  more  in- 
dulging his  taste  for  pleasantry  flash- 
ed upon  my  mind,  sprang  forward  in 
the  heat  of  my  indignation,  and  with 
a  tolerably  well-directed  blow  of  my 
arm  levelled  that  jocose  young  gen- 
tleman with  the  floor. 

A  yell,  shrill  and  piercing  as  that 
of  the  fabled  mandrake  when  torn  by 
the  hand  of  violence  from  its  parent 
earth,  accompanied  his  prostration, 
and  the  ill-concealed  triumph  which 
had  begun  to  sparkle  in  his  eye  at 
the  success  of  his  stratagem,  gave 
way  to  a.  strong  appearance  of  dis- 
gust at  this  forcible  appeal  to  his 
feelings.  But  Sir  Oliver,  with  all  his 
partiality  for  his  heir,  was  at  this  mo- 
ment too  angry  to  take  up  his  cause, 
and  ordered  him  instantly  out  of  the 
room,  while  I  hurried  off  to  console 
my  mother  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  fears  she  had  been  so  cruelly  sub- 
jected to  were  altogether  groundless, 
and  that  the  affair,  to  use  a  frequent 
and  favourite  phrase  of  my  cousin 
Nicholas,  was  "  nothing  but  a  jolly 
good  hoax  from  beginning  to  end." 


CHAP.  HI. 


I  FOUND  my  mother  etill  suffering 
severely  under  the  impression  that 
the  blood  of  her  beloved  husband 
had  mingled  with  that  of  many  of  his 
brave  countrymen  in  crimsoning  the 
plains  of  Talavera.  Painful  as  it  was 
to  witness  her  distress,  I  almost 
dreaded  to  inform  her  that  she  had 
been  imposed  upon,  lest  the  sudden 
transition  from  despair  to  extreme 
joy,  on  finding  her  apprehensions  for 


his  safety  entirely  groundless,  should 
prove  too  much  for  her  agitated 
mind,  and  plunge  her  perhaps  into  a 
situation  still  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  state  of  insensibility  from 
•which  she  was  now  beginning  slowly 
to  emerge.  Fortunately,  while  I  was 
yet  meditating  on  the  best  method  of 
conveying  the  happy  news  to  her 
with  the  caution  it  required,  Dr 
Drench  was  ushered  into  the  apart- 
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ment.  The  worthy  old  butler,  on 
seeing  the  condition  in  which  his 
mistress  had  been  borne  from  the 
breakfast  parlour,  had  hurried  un- 
bidden in  search  of  that  gentleman's 
assistance,  and  had  luckily  found 
him  at  his  own  house,  scarce  a  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  Hall,  in  the  very  act  of 
mounting  his  galloway  in  order  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  patient.  Of  course 
no  persuasion  was  necessary,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  induce  him  to 
alter  his  route  for  the  present ;  and, 
having  stored  his  pockets  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  usual  restoratives,  a 
very  few  minutes  brought  him  to 
Mrs  Stafford's  bed-side.  Taking  him 
aside  to  the  window,  I,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  recounted  to  him 
the  cause  of  my  mother's  sudden  in- 
disposition, together  with  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  the  assurance  of 
which  would,  I  was  persuaded,  prove 
the  most  effectual  remedy  for  her 
disorder,  and  leaving  it  to  his  dis- 
cretion to  announce  the  glad  tidings 
in  the  manner  most  befitting  the  oc- 
casion, I  retired  from  the  room.  The 
worthy  doctor,  not  being  blessed 
with  a  very  keen  relish  for  the  ridicu- 
lous, was  at  first  a  good  deal  shocked 
at  my  narration,  and,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  cursed  my  cousin 
Nicholas  for  "  a  mischievous  young 
cub,"  but  then,  it  may  be  observed 
in  palliation,  that  he  was  but  a  plain 
man,  with  very  little  taste  for  hu- 
mour. By  his  care  and  skill,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  judicious 
way  in  which  he  communicated  to 
his  patient,  after  a  free  use  of  the 
lancet,  the  information  which  had 
indeed  nearly  again  overwhelmed 
her,  such  benelicial  effects  were  pro- 
duced as  to  warrant  him,  on  joining 
us  in  the  parlour  Jjelow,  in  holding 
out  the  strongest  hopes  that  no  ul- 
terior consequences  of  a  more  seri- 
ous nature  would  attend  the  execu- 
tion of  my  cousin's  frolic. 

Sir  Oliver  pressed  the  doctor 
strongly  to  stay  and  partake  of  our 
family  dinner  ;  this  invitation,  how- 
ever, frankly  as  it  was  proffered,  he 
thought  fit  most  positively  to  de- 
cline. Indeed,  ever  since  the  sur- 
reptitious abduction  of  his  queue, 
which  had  takeu  place  on  the  me- 
morable occasion  of  the  party  for- 
merly mentioned,  he  had  been  ra- 
ther shy  of  committing  his  person 
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within  the  four  walls  of  Underdown 
Hall,  except  upon  professional  emer- 
gencies. He  had  by  this  time,  after 
infinite  care  and  pains,  succeeded  in 
rearing  another  pigtail  to  a  size  and 
longitude  nearly  coequal  with  those 
of  its  lamented  predecessor,  and  was 
therefore,  not  without  reason,  espe- 
cially apprehensive  lest  the  scissors 
of  my  cousin  Nicholas,  scarcely  less 
fatal  than  those  of  the  Parcse,  might 
once  more  subject  this  his  "dulce 
decus"  to  the  unpleasant  ceremony 
of  a  divorce.  Despite,  therefore,  the 
Circsean  allurements  of  a  fine  haunch 
of  forest  mutton,  his  favourite  joint, 
Dr  Drench  shook  me  cordially  by 
the  hand,  bowed  to  Sir  Oliver  and 
the  Captain,  and  quitted  the  house. 
My  uncle,  whose  love  and  regard 
for  his  sister  was,  perhaps,  greater 
now  than  at  any  former  period  of 
his  life,  was  truly  rejoiced  to  find 
that  no  seriously  ill  effects  were 
likely  to  ensue  from  what,  now  his 
apprehensions  were  allayed,  he  again 
began  to  consider  as  a  pardonable, 
though  somewhat  too  lively  an  ebul- 
lition of  youthful  vivacity ;  he  had 
even  begun  to  explain  to  the  Cap- 
tain, for  the  five  hundredth  time, 
what  a  desideratum  it  was  that  "  a 
boy  should  have  a  little  mischief  in 
him;"  the  Captain,  in  no  wise  re- 
laxing from  his  customary  taciturni- 
ty, was  very  composedly  occupying 
himself  in  arranging  the  men  upon 
the  backgammon  board,  neither  as- 
senting nor  demurring  to  the  propo- 
sition he  had  so  often  heard  laid 
down  by  his  host  before;  and  I,  in 
that  restless,  fidgety  state  of  mind 
which  one  feels  when  subsiding  agi- 
tation has  not  yet  quite  sunk  into 
composure,  was  endeavouring  to 
divert  the  unpleasant  current  of  my 
thoughts,  by  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  last  novel,  brought  by  Miss 
Kitty  Pyefinch  from  the  circulating 
library  at  Underdown,  when  a  strange 
medley  of  voices  and  confusion  of 
sounds,  portending  some  new  cala- 
mity, and  proceeding  from  the  out- 
ward hall,  arrested  my  attention, 
caused  even  the  imperturbable  Cap- 
tain to  raise  his  eyes  from  his  game, 
and  drew  from  Sir  Oliver  Bull- 
winkle  the  abrupt  exclamation, — 
"  What  the  devil's  that!  " 

The  sounds  evidently  and  rapidly 
approached ;  in  a  few  seconds  the 
parlour  door  flew  open,  and  a  figure, 
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which,  by  its  general  outline,  only 
could  Ix-  recognised  as  that  of 
Drench,  occupied  tlie  vacant  space, 
while  the  background  of  the  picture 
was  filled  up  by  an  assemblage  of 
sundry  domestics,  bearing  clothes, 
brushes,  and  rubbers  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  exhibiting  a  set  of 
countenances,  in  every  one  of  which, 
respect,  and  a  strong  inclination  to 
risibility,  manifestly  contended  for 
the  mastery. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of 
such  a  phenomenon  excited  scarcely 
less  surprise  and  astonishment  in  my 
own  mind  than  in  that  of  Sir  Oliver, 
who  stood  gazing  on  the  apparition 
with  symptoms  of  the  most  undis- 
guised amazement,  till  a  voice,  bro- 
ken by  passion,  and  impeded  by  the 
mud,  which  filled  the  mouth  of  the 
speaker,  stammered  out — 

"Look  here,  Sir  Oliver!  I  beg 
you  will  look  here — this  is  another 
of  the  tricks  of  your  precious  son 
Nicholas — his  behaviour  is  unbear- 
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to  his  stature,  it  was  manifestly  from 
sheer  inability,  and  not  from  any 
want  of  inclination  ;  his  snuff-colour- 
ed coat,  black  silk  waistcoat,  and 
kerseymeres,  no  longer  boasted  that 
unsullied  purity  in  all  the  pride  of 
which  they  had  quitted  Unaerdown 
Hall,  not  half  an  hour  before ;  a  thick 
incrustation  of  dark  blue  mud,  agree- 
ably relieved  by  spots  of  the  most 
vivid  crimson,  now  covered  them 
with  plastic  tenacity,  rendering  their 
original  tints  scarcely  discernible  by 
the  most  microscopic  eye.  Nor  had 
the  visage  of  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman escaped  much  better,  since, 
but  for  the  sanguine  current  which 
flowed  down  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  in  a  double  stream,  he  might 
not  unaptly  have  been  compared  to 
the  "  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,"  so 
completely  had  the  aforesaid  incrus- 
tation adapted  itself  to  the  contour 
of  his  features.  If  Pope's  assertion 
be  correct,  when,  following  Ariosto, 
he  pronounces  that  all  things  lost  on 


able,  he  is  a  pest  to  the  whole  neigh-    earth  are  treasured  in  the  moon,  the 


bourhood,  Sir  Oliver.' 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  all  this 
about  ?  What  is  the  matter,  my  good 
friend?"— 

"Matter? — the  devil's  the  matter — 
almost  dislocating  my  neck's  the  mat- 
ter. I  am  a  plaiu  man,  Sir  Oliver" — 
No  one  who  looked  in  poor  Drench's 
face  could  gainsay  the  assertion — 
"  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  I  now  tell 
you  plainly,  that  if  you  do  not  curb 
that  young  man's  propensity  to  mis- 
chief, some  time  or  other  he  will 
come  to  be  hanged — only  see  what 
a  pickle  I  am  in  ! " 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  a 
lachrymose  whine,  so  different  from 
the  highly-raised  tone  in  which  the 
former  part  of  the  invective  had  been 
pronounced,  that  my  uncle,  who  had 
begun  to  bristle  at  hearing  the  lineal 
heir  of  Sir  Roger  de  Bull  winkle  con- 
signed thus  unceremoniously  to  the 
superintendence  of  Mr  Ketch,  was 
immediately  mollified,  and  his  atten- 
•  tion  being  thus  pointedly  attracted 
to  the  rueful  appearance  exhibited 
by  the  Doctor,  his  anger  was  forth- 
with subdued.  Dr  Drench  was  a 
little  punchy  figure  of  a  man,  stand- 
ing about  five  feet  nothing,  plump 
and  round  as  a  pill ;  he  was  placed 
opposite  to  Sir  Oliver,  dilating  his 
height  to  the  very  utmost,  and  if  he 
did  not  on  this  occasion  add  a  cubit 


Doctor's  well-brushed  beaver  was, 
in  all  probability,  by  this  time  safely 
laid  up  in  that  poetic  repository,  for 
below  it  was  unquestionably  no- 
where to  be  found  ;  its  place,  how- 
ever, was  supplied  by  a  cap  of  the 
same  adhesive  material  as  decorated 
his  face  and  habiliments,  affording 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
whatever  portion  of  his  person  had 
first  emerged  from  the  ditch  he  had 
so  lately  evacuated,  his  head  had  at 
all  events  taken  precedence  on  his 
entry  into  it.  His  pig-tail  too,  that 
cherished  object  of  his  fondest  af- 
fection, to  guard  whose  sacred  hairs 
from  the  remotest  chance  of  viola- 
tion, he  had  so  reluctantly  declined 
the  Baronet's  proffered  cheer,  stood 
forth  no  longer  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  skill  of  Humphrey  Williams, 
sole  friseur  to  the  village  of  Under- 
down,  but  now  exhibited  indeed  a 
melancholy  resemblance  to  the  real 
appendage  of  that  unclean  animal, 
from  which  it  had  metaphorically 
derived  its  designation. 

Rueful,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  of 
the  worthy  disciple  of  Galen,  as  he 
bore  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  Sir  Oli- 
ver, who  found  it  very  convenient  at 
the  same  time  to  have  recourse  to  a 
family  snuff-box  usually  carried  about 
his  person ;  a  mode  of  proceeding 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  the  Cap- 
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tain,  who  now  for  the  first  time  broke 
silence  to  request  the  favour  of  a 
pinch  from  the  well-known  tabatifre, 
after  which  a  more  specific  enquiry 
was  instituted  into  the  predisposing 
and  proximate  causes  of  Dr  Drench's 
disaster. 

The  cause  was  but  too  soon  made 
manifest.  My  cousin  Nicholas  had 
encountered  the  Doctor  at  the  Hall 
door  on  his  return;  and  had  stopped 
him  to  make  enquiries  respecting 
the  health  of  his  patient,  whose  in- 
disposition he  vehemently  deplored, 
as  well  as  that  a  silly  joke  of  his  own 
should  have  produced  it.  For  this 
he  declared  he  should  never  be  able 
to  forgive  himself,  although  it  had 
never  entered  his  imagination  that 
the  trick  could  have  been  attended 
with  consequences  so  alarming. 
Touched  by  his  remorse,  the  good 
Doctor  comforted  him  with  the  in- 
formation that,  if  nothing  occurred 
to  produce  a  relapse,  his  aunt  would 
not,  he  trusted,  be  so  serious  a  suf- 
ferer as  he  had  at  first  feared,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  to  read  his 
young  penitent  a  short  but  energetic 
lecture  on  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness (so  he  expressed  himself)  of 
thus  terrifying,  or  even  inconvenien- 
cing others,  merely  to  gratify  a  silly 
and  mischievous  propensity.  My 
cousin  Nicholas  listened  to  these 
well-intended  and  well-delivered 
observations  with  the  profoundest 
attention;  he  heaved  a  sigh  at  their 
conclusion,  and  with  a  becoming 
gravity  assented  to  their  justice,  at 
the  same  time  volunteering  a  pro- 
mise that  this  offence  should  be  his 
last.  Pleased  with  the  effect  of  his 
own  oratory,  and  nothing  doubting 
that  the  contrition  of  the  youthful 
offender  was,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  sincere,  Dr  Drench  put  one 
foot  into  the  stirrup  attached  to  his 
galloway,  which  a  groom  had  now 
led  out,  and  throwing  his  leg  over 
the  saddle,  failed  to  remark  that  his 
proselyte  had  taken  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  back  being  turned 
for  the  nonce,  to  introduce  a  large 
thistle  beneath  the  tail  of  the  qua- 
druped on  whose  back  he  had  now 
attained  so  perilous  an  elevation. 
The  effect  was  obvious  and  imme- 
diate :  utterly  unaccustomed  to  any 
application  of  a  similar  description, 
and  highly  resenting  the  indignity 
thus  offered  to  his  person,  Jack,  as 
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sober  a  gelding  as  any  in  the  three 
kingdoms, instantlyevinced  his  sense 
of  the  degradation  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  by  violent  and  re- 
peated calcitrations  of  no  common 
altitude,  and  in  every  direction.  Be- 
coming every  moment  more  eager 
to  relieve  himself  from  so  disgrace- 
ful and  inconvenient  an  adjunct  as 
that  which  now  encumbered  and 
annoyed  his  rear,  he  at  length  took 
the  resolution  of  starting  off  at  score, 
and  soon  deviated  so  much  from  his 
usually  rectilinear  mode  of  progres- 
sion as  to  convey  his  unfortunate 
rider  to  the  edge  of  a  large  sewer, 
into  which  all  the  filth  and  drawings 
of  the  Hall  stables,  with  other  not 
less  noisome  concomitants,  eventu- 
ally flowed.  Here,  on  the  very 
brink  of  this  abyss,  an  unlucky  cur- 
vet, describing  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  dismounted  the  hapless 
equestrian,  and  precipitated  him  head 
foremost  into  the  centre  of  the  "  vast 
profound." 

But  for  the  groom,  who  had 
brought  the  Doctor  his  horse,  and 
witnessed  the  whole  of  the  foregoing 
scene,  poor  Dr  Drench  would  pro- 
bably have  encountered  a  fate  com- 
pared with  which  the  not  altogether 
dissimilar  end  of  the  "Young  princes 
murther'd  in  the  Tower"  might 
have  been  esteemed  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation, since,  whether  we  sub- 
scribe to  Walpole's  "  doubts  "  or  not, 
there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
means  employed  for  their  suffocation 
were  attended  by  that  "rank  com- 
pound of  villanous  smells  "  which 
served  in  the  present  case  to  heighten 
the  catastrophe.  By  his  assistance 
the'sufferer  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
extricated  from  the  imminent  peril 
in  which  he  was  plunged,  and  was 
reconducted  to  the  Hall,  whither  he 
once  more  repaired  for  the  double 
purpose  of  complaint  and  depuria- 
tion. 

These  particulars  were,  with  some 
little  trouble,  at  length  collected 
from  the  soiled  lips  of  the  indignant 
DoctoV,  and  confirmed  by  the  sup- 
plementary attestation  of  the  servant 
who  observed  the  transaction,  and 
whose  levity  in  giving  his  evidence 
(the  fellow  absolutely  grinned)  drew 
down  upon  him  a  well- merited  re- 
buke from  the  Court.  A  summons 
was  instantly  despatched,  command- 
ing the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
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accused,  but  my  cousin  Nicholas  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  That  consi- 
derate young  gentleman,  on  witness- 
ing the  "  DfM-cnt  ot  Drench,"  being 
•well  aware  that  liberty  unexpectedly 
recovered  is,  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten,  abused,  and  degenerates  into 
licentiousness,  hastily  followed  the 
enfranchised  steed,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  any  mischief  which  might 
accrue  to  himself  or  others  from  this 
his  sudden  manumission.  The  end 
of  the  avenue  which  opened  on  the 
high-road  near  the  entrance  of  the 
village  of  Underdowu,  presented  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  the  liberated  nag  in  the 
shape  of  a  lofty  gate,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a  thick  plantation  of  ever- 
greens. To  leap  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  poor  Jack  held  fox. 
hunting  in  utter  abomination,  and 
had  never  cleared  any  thing  more 
formidable  than  a  gutter  in  his  life; 
to  escape  on  either  side  was  impos- 
sible, the  shrubs  were  absolutely 
impervious;  so  having  discovered 
in  the  moment  of  hesitation  what  the 
headlong  precipitation  of  his  night 
had  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
perceiving,  namely,  that  he  had  long 
since  got  rid  of  his  old  tormentor, 
the  thistle, — all  these  considerations, 
joined  with  the  recollection  that  he 
had  neither  galloped  so  long  nor  so 
fast  at  any  oue  time  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  induced  the  philoso- 
phic Jack  to  await  quietly  my  cou- 
biu's  approach,  and  once  more  to 
surrender  his  newly  acquired  free- 
dom, without  making  a  single  strug- 
gle to  retain  it. 

Having  thus  possessed  himself  of 
a  horse,  my  cousin  Nicholas  thought 
he  would  take  a  ride.  Many  reasons 
concurred  to  render  his  doing  so 
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particularly  advisable:  in  the  first 
place,  lior-e  exercise  is  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  faculty,  and  has 
a  tendency  towards  bracing  the 
nerves ;  then  it  happened  to  be  a 
remarkably  fine  day;  inclination 
prompted,  opportunity  courted  him, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  morally  cer- 
tain, from  the  situation  in  which  he 
had  last  beheld  him,  that  the  owner 
of  his  Pegasus  stood  in  no  sort  of 
need  of  him  at  present ;  in  addi- 
tion to  all  which,  an  undefined  sus- 
picion had  by  this  time  entered  my 
cousin's  head,  that  certain  disputa- 
tious bickerings  might,  by  possibili- 
ty, arise  at  the  Hall  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  so  lately  taken 
place,  and  that  a  controversy  might 
ensue,  in  which  he  might  find  him- 
self personally  involved  to  an  extent 
greater  than  would  be  altogether 
pleasant  to  his  feelings.  Now,  my 
cousin  Nicholas  hated  squabbling 
about  trifles,  nor  was  he  ever  known 
to  enjoy  a  joke  at  his  own  expense. 
Any  of  these  motives,  if  taken  se- 
parately, would  have  been  sufficient, 
there  was  no  resisting  them  all  com- 
bined— so  my  cousin  cantered  away, 
and,  having  a  pretty  taste  enough 
for  the  picturesque,  was  highly  de- 
lighted by  several  charming  pros- 
pects of  the  surrounding  country 
which  he  encountered  in  the  course 
of  his  ride.  So  much,  indeed,  did 
they  engross  his  attention,  that  time 
slipped  away  unheeded,  and  he  did 
not  reach  Underdown  Hall,  on  his 
return,  till  long  after  the  hour  which 
had  dismissed  the  Doctor  to  his  own 
"  Sweet  Home,"  as  well  scoured, 
scrubbed,  and  scraped,  as  if  he  bad 
gone  through  a  regular  course  of 
brickdust,  sand,  and  emery  paper. 


CHAP.  IV. 


THESE  last  freaks  of  my  cousin 
Nicholas  were  too  important,  both  in 
their  nature  and  consequences,  to 
admit  of  their  being  passed  over 
without  some  little  notice.  Dr 
Drench,  in  addition  to  the  deranged 
state  of  his  wardrobe  and  osteology, 
complained  bitterly  of  the  injury 
done  to  "  Jack,"  «'bo  unluckily,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  happened  to 
fall  very  lame  about  this  period,  a 
circumstance  which  the  Doctor  failed 


not  to  attribute  to  my  cousin's  eques- 
trian performances ;  and  be  posi- 
tively refused  any  farther  attendance, 
friendly  or  professional,  at  Under- 
down  Hall,  while  it  contained  so 
facetious  an  inmate.  My  mother 
availed  herself  of  the  occasion  to 
renew,  in  the  most  forcible  terms, 
certain  suggestions  previously  made 
as  to  the  propriety  of  her  nephew's 
removal  to  some  public  seminary, 
where,  under  the  pruning  and  train- 
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ing  hand  of  a  master,  those  vigorous 
shoots  of  intellect  might  acquire  a 
proper  direction — hinting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  considerable  danger 
might  arise,  lest,  like  all  other  plants 
of  equal  exuberance,  his  genius,  from 
being  allowed  to  run  wild  and  un- 
cultivated, might  eventually  become 
weak  and  exhausted,  or  even  perish 
immaturely,  from  the  force  of  its  own 
luxuriance.  She  even  went  so  far, 
when  once  more  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  join  the  family  circle,  as  to 
make  his  temporary  secession  from 
home  the  sine  qua  non  of  her  own 
continued  residence  there.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  how  far  her 
well-meant  remonstrances  would 
have  succeeded  with  Sir  Oliver,  in 
inducing  him  to  part  from  his  dar- 
ling Nicholas,  had  not  that  young 
gentleman's  genius  assumed  at  this 
time  a  peculiarly  malignant  aspect, 
and  impelled  him,  in  perfect  contra- 
diction to  his  usual  custom,  to  direct 
the  next  effort  of  his  wit  against  the 
Baronet  himself. 

A  long  passage  at  the  extremity 
of  the  house  (used  in  the  late  Baro- 
net's time  as  a  laundry,  but  dignified 
by  the  present  with  the  name  of  the 
"  Northern  Gallery")  contained, 
among  much  other  curious  matter,  a 
series  of  portraits,  representing  sun- 
dry real  or  supposed  worthies  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Bullwinkle.  At 
the  extreme  end  stood  the  redoubted 
Roger  himself,  or  rather  his  armour, 
consisting  of  an  habergeon,  or  shirt 
of  chain  mail,  a  cuirass,  which  some 
hypercritical  Meyrick  might  not  im- 
probably have  referred  to  a  later  age 
— a  helmet,  gauntlets,  and  shield; 
all  which  had,  till  within  these  few 
years,  occupied  a  niche  in  one  of  the 
aisles  of  the  parish  church  of  Under- 
down.  They  had  swung  suspended 
over  a  tomb,  on  which  the  mutilated 
remains  of  a  recumbent  figure  still 
reclined,  though  so  much  defaced, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  whether  it  were  the 
effigies  of  a  human  being  or  not.  At 
the  lower  extremity,  however,  those 
parts  which  corresponded  to  the  legs 
of  a  man,  were  manifestly  crossed, 
and  this  circumstance  at  once  in- 
duced Sir  Oliver  to  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  tomb  of  a  Crusader,  and,  if  of 
a  Crusader,  a  fortiori  of  that  flower  of 
chivalry,  the  magnanimous  Roger 
himself;  nay,  so  far  did  he  carry  his 
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enthusiasm  in  favour  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, that  nothing  but  the  sacred 
character  of  the  offender  had  pre- 
vented him  in  his  earlier  years  from 
challenging  a  former  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  who  observed,  with  more 
of  levity  than  of  reverence,  that  "the 
position  was  undoubtedly  that  ei- 
ther of  a  Templar  or  a  Tailor."  This 
palpable  attempt  to  detract  from  his 
venerated  ancestor  eight-ninths  of 
his  consequence  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity, my  uncle  never  forgave.—. 
But  to  return. 

On  the  death  of  the  aforesaid 
scoffer,  my  uncle  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Rev.  Mr  Bustle,  whom 
he  then  presented  to  the  living,  the 
Churchwardens,  for  divers  weighty 
reasons,  not  opposing  his  wishes,  to 
remove  the  several  pieces  of  armour, 
mentioned  above,  from  their  exalted 
situation  to  his  own  house,  and 
as  a  due  acknowledgment  of  their 
politeness,  Sir  Oliver  presented  the 
parish  in  return  with  a  handsome 
set  of  communion  plate  for  the  use 
of  the  church.  Having  secured  his 
prize,  his  first  care  was  to  have 
the  rust  and  accumulated  impurities 
of  years  removed  as  much  as  pos-. 
sible,  and  the  whole  put  into  a  com- 
plete state  of  repair,  under  the 
immediate  and  personal  surveillance 
of  the  village  blacksmith.  In  the 
course  of  the  process,  the  remains 
of  something  like  a  device,  which 
time  and  damps  had  combined  to 
obliterate,  were  discovered  on  the 
shield,  and  the  delighted  antiquary 
forthwith  availed  himself  of  the  ta- 
lents of  a  wandering  artist,  then 
luckily  engaged  in  painting  a  new 
sign  for  the  "  King's  Arms,"  to  de- 
lineate (or,  as  he  said,  replace)  upon 
its  surface  three  golden  fetterlocks, 
clasped,  in  a  field  azure,  the  ancient 
heraldic  blazonry  of  all  the  Bullwin- 
kles.  Thus  renovated  and  restored 
to  their  pristine  splendour,  the  arms 
of  Sir  Roger  were  erected,  in  the 
manner  of  a  trophy,  over  a  pedestal 
inscribed  with  the  Knight's  name, 
and  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  gallery.  This  was  Sir 
Oliver's  favourite  apartment,  and 
thither  he  retired  the  evening  after 
my  mother's  attack  upon  him,  to  re- 
flect upon  her  request,  and  on  the 


alternative  she  had  presented  to  his 


My  uncle  perambulated  the  gal- 
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lery  for  some  time  in  silence,  bis 
bands  crossed  behind  his  back,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  while 
his  footsteps,  slow  and  unequal,  be- 
trayed the  irresolution  of  his  mind. 
His  sister — so  long  lost,  so  lately  re- 
covered ! — to  lose  her  again  seemed 
the  very  acme  of  misfortune,  espe- 
cially since  the  increasing  comforts 
of  his  home,  and  his  reduced  expen- 
diture, had  taught  him  fully  to  ap- 
preciate her  value.  But  then, again, 
his  son !  the  beloved  of  his  heart, 
the  delight  of  his  eyes ;  the  youthful 
scion  destined  to  transmit  the  blood 
of  the  Bullwinkles  to  remotest  pos- 
terity ;  the  last  sole  hope  of  an  ho- 
nourable name  !  True,  indeed,  Nick 
was  certainly  rather  too  bad — rather 
too  much  devoted  to  pleasantry, 
and  of  a  disposition  requiring  the 
curb  rather  than  the  spur ;  but  then 
to  banish  him  from  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  an  exile  from  those  scenes 
which  his  progenitors  had  so  long 
(in  all  likelihood)  trodden — which 
somebody  had  unquestionably  trod- 
den, and  Bullwiukles  more  probably 
than  any  body  else  ; — there  was  sor- 
row in  the  thought — it  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  "No!"  exclaimed 
my  uncle,  facing  about  suddenly,  and 
confronting  the  panoply  of  Sir  Ro- 

fer — "  No  ! "  cried  he,  extending  his 
and  with  the  force  and  majesty  of 
a  Demosthenes,  "never  be  it  said 
that  the  heir  of  Underdown  was,  even 
for  an  hour,  thrust  like  an  expatriated 
fugitive  from  that  roof  which  has 
sheltered  so  many  generations  of  bis 
forefathers  ! — never  be  it  said  that  a 
youth  of  such  noble  endowments,  so 
alive  to  the  dignity  of  his  family,  so 
justly  proud  of  his  high  descent  and 
unblemished  lineage,  so" — 

The  glance  of  Sir  Oliver  rested 
for  a  moment  on  the  emblazoned 
escutcheon  of  Sir  Roger  de  Bole- 
vainrle,  whom  he  was  about  to  apos- 
trophize— did  that  glance  deceive 
him  —  or  was  a  miracle  iudeed 
worked  to  cast  a  scandal  upon  a 
hitherto  untainted  pedigree  ?  He 
paused  abruptly,  and  slept  forward 
with  all  the  agility  he  was  master  of, 
in  order  to  convince  himself  that  the 
object  which  had  "  seared  his  eye- 
balls," was  but  an  "  unreal  mock- 
ery." But  no !  the  phantasm,  in- 
stead of  vanishing  at  his  approach, 
as  he  had  half  hoped  it  would  have 
done,  stoutly  stood  its  ground,  and 


presented  to  his  horror-struck  and 
incredulous  gaze  the  apparition  of  n 
ubend.sini^t,  /,"  that  opprobrious  mark 
of  shame  and  illegitimacy,  drawn  dia- 
gonally athwart  the  golden  fetter- 
locks in  the  azure  field,  the  immacu- 
late and  ever-honoured  bearings  of 
the  Bullwinkles,  while  the  family 
motto,  Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  so 
noble  and  appropriate,  was  rendered 
completely  illegible  by  a  broad  streak 
of  black  paint. 

Sir  Oliver  rushed  from  the  gallery 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  astonish- 
ment The  servants,  every  soul  in 
the  house,  from  my  mother  down  to 
the  scullion,  were  examined  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  author  of  this 
piece  of  atrocity.  No  one,  however, 
was  found  able  or  willing  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject,  till  Miss 
Kitty  Pyefinch  suggesting  the  proba- 
bility, "  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  a 
joke  of  Master  Nicholas's,"  one  of 
the  footmen  recollected  that,  some 
two  days  before,  a  carpenter,  em- 
ployed in  painting  and  repairing  the 
fences  in  the  grounds,  had  complain- 
ed to  him  that  Master  Nicholas  had 
run  away  with  his  paint-pot  and 
brushes.  The  subsequent  discovery 
and  identification  of  these  very  ar- 
ticles in  a  corner  of  the  gallery,  no 
longer  left  any  doubt  as  to  the  person 
of  the  culprit. 

The  fate  of  my  cousin  Nicholas 
was  from  this  moment  decided.  A 
decree,  as  irrevocable  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  was  pro- 
nounced, and  another  fortnight  saw 
Master  Bull  winkle  an  inmate  of  the 
parsonage  house,  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Bustle,  who  to  his  clerical 
functions  superadded  that  of  master 
of  the  menagerie  to  "  a  limited  num- 
ber of  select  pupils,"  in  a  parish  a 
few  miles  distant,  which  he  held  in 
commendam  with  that  of  Underdown. 
The  term  of  my  own  holydays  ha- 
ving expired,  I  also  left  the  Hall  on 
the  same  day  my  cousin  quitted  it, 
and  returned  to  Westminster. 

While  Mr  Bustle  was  labouring 
diligently  in  his  vocation  as  scavenger 
to  the  Augean  stable  of  my  coubin 
Nicholas's  intellect,  and  endeavour- 
ing, with  all  the  persevering  spirit  of 
the  most  industrious  kitchen  wench, 
to  scour  out  certain  stains  and  ble- 
mishes in  his  manners,  derived,  as 
he  said,  from  the  defective  mode  of 
his  early  education,— while  he  was 
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"  preparing  him  for  the  University" 
by  a  very  summary  process,  not  un- 
like that  by  which  poulterers  in  the 
metropolisare  said  to  prepare  turkeys 
for  the  spit,  viz. :  by  cramming  them 
with  all  sorts  of  good  things,  till  their 
crops  are  ready  to  burst  from  reple- 
tion— I  was  proceeding,  through  the 
usual  routine  of  the  foundation  of 
which  I  was  an  alumnus,  towards  the 
same  desirable  end ;  and,  as  the  plan 
adopted  by  my  instructors  was  that 
of  going  on  in  the  old,  straightfor- 
ward, beaten  track,  used  by  our  fa- 
thers before  us,  without  bewildering 
themselves  in  the  modern  fashion- 
able short  cuts  to  the  Temple  of 
Knowledge,  or  "  leaping  learning's 
hedges  and  ditches,"  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  their  goal  by  a  less  circuitous 
route,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  my 
progress  in  the  belles  lettres  was  half 
so  rapid  or  so  brilliant  as  that  of  my 
cousin.  Indeed,  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  corporal  gullet  of  Mr  Ni- 
cholas Bullwinkle  was  of  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  and,  from  its  ama- 
zing powers  of  expansion,  might  al- 
most have  warranted  a  suspicion  that 
it  must  be  composed  of  Indian  rub- 
ber. If  its  powers  of  digestion  were 
not  commensurate,  but  suffered  the 
raw  material  which  it  received  to 
remain  crude  and  unconcocted,  that 
could  hardly  be  supposed  the  fault  of 
his  purveyor,  the  Rev.  Mr  Bustle. 
In  point  of  fact,  that  learned  gentle- 
man was  in  a  very  short  time  mightily 
pleased  with  the  proficiency  of  his 
new  pupil,  who,  as  he  declared,  evin- 
ced a  decided  taste  for  poetry,  as 
well  as  for  polite  literature  in  gene- 
ral,— an  opinion  in  which  his  father 
(who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  per- 
haps qualified  to  do  more  than  ha- 
zard a  conjecture  on  the  subject) 
perfectly  coincided,  so  that  in  the 
space  of  a  couple  of  years  my  cousin 
Nicholas  ran  an  imminent  risk  of 
being  considered  an  absolute  lusus 
natures,  a  prodigy  of  genius,  His 


fame  about  the  same  time  was  fully 
confirmed  and  established  by  ihejiat 
of  Miss  Pyefinch  herself,  whose  ex- 
quisite tact  and  experience  in  all 
matters  of  this  description  rendered 
her,  as  we  have  before  taken  occasion 
to  observe,  sole  and  undisputed  ar- 
bitress  of  the  literary  merits  and  de- 
merits of  every  pretender  within  five 
miles  of  Underdown.  This  excellent 
lady,  whose  prejudices  at  no  very 
distant  period  had  certainly  operated 
to  my  cousin's  disadvantage,  had 
been  of  late  much  propitiated  by  va- 
rious effusions,  of  rather  an  amatory 
cast,  which,  issuing  from  the  pen  of 
the  young  poet,  had  been,  with  the 
appearance  of  much  devotedness, 
most  humbly  inscribed  to  herself; 
nor  was  the  deportment  of  the  juve- 
nile bard,  on  his  occasional  returns 
to  the  Hall,  such  as  wholly  to  super- 
sede the  idea  that  her  charms,  like 
those  of  the  celebrated  Ninon,  had 
achieved  a  conquest,  and  lighted  up 
a  flame  in  a  youthful  breast,  when 
somewhat  past  what  rigid  critics 
might  call  the  period  of  their  matu- 
rity. Several  of  these  tender  lays 
were,  by  Miss  Pyefinch,  extolled 
above  all  that  Hammond  or  Moore 
ever  wrote;  and  though  many' per- 
sons were  of  opinion,  from  the  hy- 
perbolical compliments  contained  in 
them,  that  Mr  Nicholas  had  either 
taken  leave  of  his  senses,  or-was  only 
indulging  his  old  propensity  to 
"  hoaxing,"  she  never  could  be 
brought  to  subscribe  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  One  of  these  lyrics,  con- 
taining less  of  passion  and  more  of 
sentiment  than  the  generality  of  his 
effusions,  I  shall  beg  to  present  my 
readers  with.  It  was  placed  by  him 
in  Miss  Pyefinch's  hand  one  fine 
evening  after  his  return  from  a  soli- 
tary ramble  in  the  garden,  being 
rudely  written  down  with  a  pencil, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  no  bad  speci- 
men of  my  cousin's  poetical  abili- 
ties. 


THE  POET'S  BOWER. 
A  bower  there  is,  a  lowly  bower, 

In  which  my  soul  delights  to  dwell ; 
No  gorgeous  dome,  or  storied  tower, 

Can  charm  my  bosom  half  so  well ! 

No  Zeuxis  ere  its  walls  adorn'd, 
No  Phidias  bade  its  columns  rise  ; 

Such  aids  the  humbler  artist  scorn'd, 
Nor  taught  its  towers  to  court  the  ekies. 
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But  the  low  wall's  contracted  bound       /a* 
The  Ivy's  amorous  folds  entwine, 

And  wanton  woodbines  circling  round, 
To  deck  the  blest  retreat  combine. 

The  Lilac,  child  of  frolic  May, 

There  flings  her  fragrance  to  the  breeze ; 

There,  too,  with  golden  tresses  gay, 
Laburnums  wave  in  graceful  ease. 

And  there,  in  loveliest  tints  array'd, 
How  sweetly  blooms  the  blushing  Rose ! 

While  round,  a  soft  and  varying  shade 
The  Willow's  bending  form  bestows. 

Far  in  my  garden's  utmost  bound 
The  modest  mansion  rears  its  head, 

There  noisy  crowds  are  never  found, 
No  giddy  throngs  its  peace  invade ; 

No  "stores beneath  its  humble  thatch," 
Like  Edwin's,  "  ask  a  master's  care  ; 

The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch," 
Receives  the  lonely  swain  or  fair. 

Within  inscribed,  above,  around, 
Are  lines  of  mystic  import  seen; 

And  many  a  quaint  device  is  found, 
And  many  a  glowing  verse  between. 

'Tis  here,  at  morn  or  dewy  eve, 
In  meditative  mood  reclined, 
The  world,  its  pomps  and  cares,  I  leave, 

And  shut  the  door  on  all  mankind. 
-19  isd  1o  '(oi   [Km  jui  iq 

Full  many  a  tome's  neglected  weight, 

Here,  page  by  page,  mine  eyes  survey ; 
Full  many  a  patriot's  warm  debate, 
[j£ii9i  Aud  many  a  youthful  poet's  lay  ; 

ili.lillllMT        !      • 

When  noisy,  rough,  intestine  broils, 
Or  rude  commotions,  sore  molest, 

My  sentimental  soul  recoils, 

Aud  here  I  fly  for  peace  and  rest. 

Sweet!  oh  sweet,  the  evening  hour, 
'Tis  then  I  bid  the  world  farewell— 

'Tis  then  I  seek  the  lonely  bower 
In  which  my  soul  delights  to  dwell. 
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Miss  Pyefinch  was  charmed  with 
this  production  of  my  cousin's  muse; 
the  only  thing  that  puzzled  her  was, 
whereabouts  this  nice  little  retreat 
could  possibly  be  situated,  as  memory 
refused  to  supply  her  with  any  edifice 
about  the  grounds  at  all  answering 
the  description  given.  Sir  Oliver 
indeed  hazarded  a  suggestion,  but 
the  fair  Sappho  was  highly  scanda- 
lized at  the  bare  insinuation,  and 
most  indignantly  rejecting  the  solu- 


tion offered,  finally  concluded  that 
the  whole  was  merely  a  flight  of 
fancy,  or,  as  she  phrased  it,  "  a 
poetic  fiction." 

The  period  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable that  I  should  be  removed 
from  Westminster  to  the  University. 
I  was  turned  of  eighteen,  tall  and 
active,  and  furnished  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantum  of  Greek  and  Latin  to 
make  my  debut  among  those  classic 
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scenes,  without  any  violent  appre- 
hension of  a  failure.  Colonel  Staf- 
ford had  been  some  time  in  England  ; 
his  constitution,  originally  not  a 
strong  one,  had  been  much  injured 
by  the  exertions,  privations,  and  fa- 
tigues, necessarily  attendant  on  a 
desultory  and  protracted  series  of 
campaigns ;  of  late,  too,  the  mode  of 
warfare  had  begun  to  assume  a  more 
decided  character,  and  the  "  march- 
ings and  counter-marchings"  were 
now,  as  the  plans  of  the  great  com- 
mander who  directed  the  operations 
changed  from  the  offensive  to  the 
defensive,  interspersed  with  skir- 
mishes and  actions,  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  during  their  progress,  though 
ever  glorious  in  their  results.  •  Fre- 
quently exposed,  from  the  nature  of 
his  official  situation  on  the  staff,  to 
the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
urged  by  the  innate  gallantry  of  a 
disposition  rather  impetuous  than 
prudent,  into  dangers  which  he 
might  perhaps  without  discredit 
have  avoided  ;  still  the  "  sweet  little 
cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,"  seemed 
to  watch  over  my  father's  safety 
with  unwearied  vigilance.  Often 
was  the  weapon  levelled  by  man, 
but  Heaven  averted  the  ball ;  and 
with  a  single  exception,  he  came  out 
of  every  conflict  scathless  and  unin- 
jured. It  was  not  till  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  whither  he  was  at 
length  despatched  with  the  official 

accounts  of  the  battle  of ,  and 

his  subsequent  retirement  into  the 
bosom  of  his'  family,  that  the  ravages 
made  in  his  health,  by  his  long  con- 
tinued subjection  to  the  hardships 
of  a  military  life,  passed  under  the 
inauspicious  combinations  of  an  ac- 
tive enemy  and  an  ungenial  climate, 
were  fully  apparent.  A  wound,  too, 
originally  of  a  trivial  nature,  as  his 
friends  had  been  taught  to  believe, 
but  which  had  never  been  entirely 
healed,  now  joined  to  occasion  alarm 
to  his  friends,  and  to  give  a  charac- 
ter to  other  symptoms  which  be- 
tokened a  sure,  though  gradual  de- 
cay. Mrs  Stafford,  for  a  while,  shut 
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her  eyes,  and  remained  obstinately 
blind  to  what  was  perfectly  apparent 
to  every  one  else,  and  fondly  flat- 
tered herself  that  the  increasing 
debility  of  her  husband  might  be 
successfully  combated  by  quiet,  his 
native  air,  and  the  soothing  atten- 
tions of  conjugal  affection.  Her 
hopes  were  groundless ;  the  hectic 
on  his  cheek  became,  it  is  true,  more 
vivid,  but  it  contrasted  painfully 
with  the  sallow  paleness  of  the  rest 
of  his  countenance,  while  a  short  dry 
cough,  and  his  *  attenuated  form, 
evinced  but  too  surely  that  his  sta- 
mina were  affected,  if  not  reduced. 
The  symptoms  were  but  too  pro- 
phetic; as  spring  (the  third  since  his 
return)  advanced,  his  inability  to 
contend  against  disease  became  daily 
more  evident,  till  early  in  the  fatal 
month  of  May,  a  month  so  critical  to 
invalids,  my  dear  father  resigned  his 
upright  and  honourable  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it. 

My  poor  mother  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  most  profound  grief  by  this 
melancholy  event,  the  more  so,  as 
although  of  late  the  conviction  had 
been  forced  upon  her,  that  Colonel 
Stafford  was  in  a  rapidly  declining 
state,  still  she  had  never  contem- 
plated the  probability  of  so  sudden 
a  dissolution  of  those  ties  which 
formed  the  principal  joy  of  her  ex- 
istence. It  was  done,  however. — 
Those  ligaments  of  the  soul  which 
bound  her  to  an  adored  and  adoring 
husband,  were  at  length  severed  ; 
and  till  their  reunion  in  a  future 
world,  I  was  the  only  object  to 
which  she  was  now  to  look  tor  com- 
fort and  support.  My  father's  death 
had  been  so  sudden,  that  I  had  bare- 
ly time  to  reach  home,  from  Christ 
Church,  of  which  I  was  now  a  mem- 
ber, in  order  to  receive  his  blessing. 
He  died  like  a  Christian,  calm,  fear- 
less, and  resigned,  with  his  latest 
breath  commending  my  mother  to 
my  care.  Years  have  since  rolled 
on,  but  the  moment  is  fresh  as  ever 
in  my  memory. — May  I  never  forget 
it ! 
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THB  INDIAN  S  REVENUE. 

But  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath, 
To-morrow  Onmnoko'H  breath 
'I  hat  fire*  yon  Heaven  with  storms  of  death, 
Shall  guide  me  to  the  Toe  .' 

Indian  Song  in  "  Gertrude  o 


SCENE  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  A  MORAVIAN  MISSIONARY.  • 

Scene  —  The  shore  of  a  Lake  surrounded  by  deep  woods  —  A  solitary  cabin  on 
its  banks,  overshadowed  by  maple  and  sycamore  trees  —  Herrmann,  the  Mis- 
sionary, seated  alone  before  the  cabin  —  The  hour  is  evening  twilight, 

Herrmann,  Was  that  the  light  from  some  lone  swift  canoe 
Shooting  across  the  waters  ?  —  No,  a  flash 
From  the  night's  first  quick  fire-fly,  lost  again 
In  the  deep  bay  of  Cedars.    Not  a  bark 
Is  on  the  wave  ;  no  rustle  of  a  breeze 
Comes  through  the  forest.    In  this  new,  strange  world, 
Oh  !  how  mysterious,  how  eternal,  seems 
The  mighty  melancholy  of  the  woods  I 
The  Desert's  own  great  spirit,  infinite  ! 
Little  they  know,  in  mine  own  father-land, 
Along  the  castled  Rhine,  or  e'en  amidst 
The  wild  Harz  mountains,  or  the  silvan  glades 
Deep  in  the  Odenwald,  they  little  know 
Of  what  is  solitude  !     In  hours  like  this, 
There,  from  a  thousand  nooks,  the  cottage-  hearths 
Pour  forth  red  light  through  vine-hung  lattices, 
To  guide  the  peasant,  singing  cheerily, 
On  the  home  -path  ;  —  while  round  his  lowly  porch, 
With  eager  eyes  awaiting  his  return, 
The  clustered  faces  of  his  children  shine 
To  the  clear  harvest-moon.     Be  still,  fond  thoughts  ! 
Melting  my  spirit's  grasp  from  heavenly  hope 
By  your  vain  earthward  yearnings.     O  my  God  I 
Draw  me  still  nearer,  closer  unto  Thee, 
Till  all  the  hollow  of  these  deep  desires 
May  with  thyself  be  filled  !  —  Be  it  enough 
At  once  to  gladden  and  to  solemnize 
My  lonely  life,  if  for  thine  altar  here 
In  this  dread  temple  of  the  wilderness, 
By  prayer,  and  toil,  and  watching,  I  may  win 
The  offering  of  one  heart,  one  human  heart, 
Bleeding,  repenting,  loving  ! 

Hark  I  a  step, 

An  Indian  tread  !  I  know  the  stealthy  sound— 
'Tis  on  some  quest  of  evil,  through  the  grass 
Gliding  so  serpent-like. 

He  comes  forward  and  meets  an  Indian  irarrior  armed. 
Enonio,  is  it  thou  ?    I  see  thy  form 
Tower  stately  through  the  dusk  ;  yet  scarce  mine  eye 
Discerns  thy  face. 

Enonio.  My  father  speaks  my  name. 

Herrmann.  Are  not  the  hunters  from  the  chase  returned  ? 
The  night-fires  lit  ?    Why  is  my  son  abroad  ? 

_ 
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*  Circumstances  similar  to  those  on  which  this  scene  is  founded,  are  recorded  in 
Game's  Narrative  of  the  Moravian  Missions  in  Greenland,  and  gave  rise  to  the  dra- 
matic sketch, 
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Enonio.  The  warrior's  arrow  knows  of  nobler  prey 
Than  elk  or  deer.    Now  let  my  father  leave 
The  lone  path  free. 

Herrmann.  The  forest-way  is  long 

From  the  red  chieftain's  home.    Rest  thee  awhile 
Beneath  my  sycamore,  and  we  will  speak 
Of  these  things  further. 

Enonio.  Tell  me  not  of  rest ! 

My  heart  is  sleepless,  and  the  dark  night  swift. 
I  must  begone. 

Herrmann  {solemnly.)    No,  warrior,  thou  must  stay ! 
The  Mighty  One  hath  given  me  power  to  search 
Thy  soul  with  piercing  words — and  thou  must  stay, 
And  hear  me,  and  give  answer !     If  thy  heart 
Be  grown  thus  restless,  is  it  not  because 
Within  its  dark  folds  thou  hast  mantled  up 
Some  burning  thought  of  ill  ? 

Enonio  {with  sudden  impetuosity.)     How  should  I  rest  ? 
— Last  night  the  spirit  of  my  brother  came, 
An  angry  shadow  in  the  moonlight  streak, 
And  said — "  Avenge  me ! " — In  the  clouds  this  morn, 
I  saw  the  frowning  colour  of  his  blood — 
And  that,  too,  had  a  voice. — I  lay  at  noon 
Alone  beside  the  sounding  waterfall, 
And  thro'  its  thunder-music  spake  a  tone, 
— A  low  tone  piercing  all  the  roll  of  waves — 
And  said — "  Avenge  me .'" — There  have  I  raised 
The  tomahawk,  and  strung  the  bow  again, 
That  I  may  send  the  shadow  from  my  couch, 
And  take  the  strange  sound  from  the  cataract, 
And  sleep  once  more. 

Herrmann.  A  better  path,  my  son, 

Unto  the  still  and  dewy  land  of  sleep, 
My  hand  in  peace  can  guide  thee— ev'n  the  way 
Thy  dying  brother  trode.— Say,  didst  thou  love 
That  lost  one  well  ? 

Enonio.  Know'st  thou  not  we  grew  up 

Even  as  twin  roes  amidst  the  wilderness  ? 
Unto  the  chase  we  journeyed  in  one  path, 
We  stemmed  the  lake  in  one  canoe  ;  we  lay 
Beneath  one  oak  to  rest. — When  fever  hung 
Upon  my  burning  lips,  my  brother's  hand 
Was  still  beneath  my  head ;  my  brother's  robe 
Covered  my  bosom  from  the  chill  night  air. 
Our  lives  were  girdled  by  one  belt  of  love, 
Until  he  turned  him  from  his  fathers'  gods, 
And  then  my  soul  fell  from  him — then  the  grass 
Grew  in  the  way  between  our  parted  homes, 
And  wheresoe'er  I  wandered,  then  it  seemed 
That  all  the  woods  were  silent. — I  went  forth — • 
I  journeyed,  with  my  lonely  heart,  afar, 
And  so  returned : — and  where  was  he  ?— the  earth 
Owned  him  no  more. 

Herrmann.  But  thou  thyself  since  then 

Hast  turned  thee  from  the  idols  of  thy  tribe, 
And,  like  thy  brother,  bowed  the  suppliant  knee 
To  the  one  God. 

Enonio.  Yes,  I  have  learned  to  pray 

With  my  white  father's  words,  yet  all  the  more, 
My  heart,  that  shut  against  my  brother's  love, 
Hath  been  within  me  as  an  arrowy  fire, 
Burning  my  sleep  away. — In  the  night-hush, 
Midst  the  strange  whispers  and  dim  shadowy  things 
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Of  the  great  forests,  I  have  called  aloud 
"  Brother,  forgive,  forgive  !" — he  answered  not — 
— His  deep  voice,  rising  from  the  land  of  souls, 
Cries  but  "  Arcmje.  me !  " — and  I  go  fortli  now 
To  slay  his  murderer,  that  when  next  his  <•;..- 
Gleam  on  me  mournfully  from  that  pale  shore, 
I  may  look  up,  and  meet  their  glance,  and  say 
— "  I  have  avenged  thee." 

Herrmann.  Oh  !  that  human  love 

Should  be  the  root  of  this  dread  bitterness, 
Till  Heaven  through  all  the  fevered  being  pours 
Transmuting  balsam  ! — Stay,  Enonio,  stay  J 
Thy  brother  calls  thee  not! — The  spirit  world 
Where  the  departed  go,  sends  back  to  earth 
No  visitants  for  evil. — 'Tis  the  might 
Of  the  strong  passion,  the  remorseful  grief 
At  work  in  thine  own  breast,  which  lends  the  voice 
Unto  the  forest  and  the  cataract, 
The  angry  colour  to  the  clouds  of  morn, 
The  shadow  to  the  moonlight — Stay,  my  son ! 
Thy  brother  is  at  peace. — "Beside  his  couch, 
When  of  the  murderer's  poisoned  shaft  he  died, 
I  knelt  and  prayed ;  he  named  his  Saviour's  name, 
Meekly,  beseechingly ; — he  spoke  of  thee 
In  pity  and  in  love. 

Enonio  (hurriedly.)     Did  he  not  say 
My  arrow  should  avenge  him  ? 

Herrmann.  His  last  words 

Were  all  forgiveness. 

Enonio.  What !  and  shall  the  man 

Who  pierced  him,  with  the  shaft  of  treachery, 
Walk  fearless  forth  in  joy  ? 

Herrmann,  Was  he  not  once 

Thy  brother's  friend  ? — Oh!  trust  me,  not  \njoy 
He  walks  the  frowning  forest.    Did  keen  love, 
The  late  repentant  of  its  heart  estranged, 
Wake  in  thy  haunted  bosom,  with  its  train 
Of  sounds  and  shadows — and  shall  lie  escape? 
Enonio,  dream  it  not! — Our  God,  the  all-just, 
Unto  himself  reserves  this  Royalty — 
The  secret  chastening  of  the  guilty  heart, 
The  fiery  touch,  the  scourge  that  purifies, 
Leave  it  with  Him  ! — Yet  make  it  not  thy  hope— 
For  that  strong  heart  of  thine — oh !  listen  yet — 
Must  in  its  depths  o'ercotne  the  very  wish 
For  death  or  fortune  to  the  guilty  one, 
Ere  it  can  sleep  again. 

Enonio.  My  father  speaks 

Of  change,  for  man  too  mighty. 

Herrmann.  I  but  speak 

Of  that  which  hath  been,  and  again  must  be, 
If  thou  wouTdst  join  thy  brother,  in  the  life 
Of  the  bright  country,  where,  I  well  believe, 
His  soul  rejoices. — He  had  known  such  change. 
He  died  in  peace.     He,  whom  his  tribe  once  named 
The  avenging  eagle,  took  to  his  meek  heart, 
In  its  last  pangs,  the  spirit  of  those  words 
Which  from  the  Saviour's  cross  went  up  to  Heaven: 
"  Forgive  them,  fur  they  know  not  what  they  do, 
Father,  forgive .' " — And  o'er  the  eternal  bounds 
Of  that  celestial  kingdom  undefiled 
Where  evil  may  not  enter,  He,  I  deem, 
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Hath  to  his  Master  passed. — He  waits  thee  there — 

For  love,  we  trust,  springs  heavenward  from  the  grave, 

Immortal  in  its  holiness. — He  calls 

His  brother  to  the  land  of  golden  light, 

And  ever-living  fountains — could&t  thou  hear 

His  voice  o'er  those  bright  waters,  it  would  say, 

"  My  brother !  oh !  be  pure,  be  merciful ! 

That  we  may  meet  again." 

Enonio  (hesitating.)         Can  I  return 
Unto  my  tribe,  and  unavenged  ? 

Herrmann.  To  Him, 

To  Him,  return,  from  whom  thine  erring  steps 
Have  wandered  far  and  long ! — Return,  my  son, 
To  thy  Redeemer  ! — Died  he  not  in  love, 
— The  sinless,  the  divine,  the  Son  of  God — 
Breathing  forgiveness  midst  all  agonies, 
And  ice,  dare  ice  be  ruthless  ? — By  His  aid 
Shalt  thou  be  guided  to  thy  brother's  place 
Midst  the  pure  spirits. — Oh  !  retrace  the  way 
Back  to  thy  Saviour !  he  rejects  no  heart 
Ev'n  with  the  dark  stains  on  it,  if  true  tears 
Be  o'er  them  showered. — Aye,  weep,  thou  Indian  Chief! 
For,  by  the  kindling  moonlight,  I  behold 
Thy  proud  lips  working — weep,  relieve  thy  soul ! 
Tears  will  not  shame  thy  manhood,  in  the  hour 
Of  its  great  conflict. 

Enonio  (giving  up  his  weapons  to  Herrmann.)  Father,  take  the  bow, 
Keep  the  sharp  arrows,  till  the  hunters  call 
Forth  to  the  chase  once  more. — And  let  me  dwell 
A  little  while,  my  Father!  by  thy  side, 
That  I  may  hear  the  blessed  words  again 
—Like  water-brooks  amidst  the  summer  hills — 
From  thy  true  lips  flow  forth.     For  in  my  heart 
The  music  and  the  memory  of  their  sound 
Too  long  have  died  away. 

Herrmann.  Oh  !  welcome  back, 

Friend,  rescued  one! — Yes,  thou  shult  be  my  guest, 
And  we  will  pray  beneath  my  sycamore 
Together,  morn  and  eve  ;  and  I  will  spread 
Thy  couch  beside  my  fire,  and  sleep  at  last 
— After  the  visiting  of  holy  thoughts — 
With  dewy  wing  shall  sink  upon  thine  eyes ! 
— Enter  my  home,  and  welcome,  welcome  back, 
To  peace,  to  God,  thou  lost  and  found  again  ! 

[  They  go  into  the  cabin  together 

Herrmann  (lingering  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  looks  up  to  the 

starry  skies.) 

Father  !  that  from  amidst  yon  glorious  worlds 
Now  look'st  on  us,  thy  children  !  make  this  hour 
Blessed  for  ever  !  May  it  see  the  birth 
Of  thine  own  image  in  the  unfathomed  deep 
Of  an  immortal  soul ; — a  thing  to  name 
With  reverential  thought,  a  solemn  world  ! 
To  Thee  more  precious  than  those  thousand  stars 
Burning  on  high  in  thy  majestic  Heaven  ! 
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PART  IX. 


IN  our  age  of  universal  illumina- 
tion, darkness  is  a  past  idea.  Poli- 
tics have  lost  their  intricacy.  Mo- 
rals are  as  simple  in  theory  as  they 
are  rigid  in  practice.  Science  sits  in 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  lecturing 
to  naked  philosophers ;  and  Govern- 
ment throws  off  her  robe  of  cere* 
mony,  and  walks  as  naked  as  the 
philosophers  themselves.  Yet,  too 
much  light  may  be  as  overwhelming 
as  too  little,  and  it  is  possible  that 
our  sansculotte  politicians  may  be 
as  much  bewildered  in  the  excessive 
sunshine  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  the  most  carefully  costumed  mi- 
nister in  the  obscurity  of  the  eight- 
eenth. However,  "Dimeliora.  It 
is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  boast,  or 
of  reasoning  to  draw  conclusions  in 
scorn  of  facts.  We  have  discovered, 
that  our  forefathers  were  totally  ig- 
norant of  every  sound  principle  of 
government  at  home,  and  policy 
abroad.  Among  our  accessions  of 
knowledge, we  have  ascertained, that 
in  distrusting  France,  and  allying 
themselves  with  Germany,  they  en- 
tirely miscalculated  the  nature  of 
the  national  good  and  evil.  And  not 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  those 
whose  blood  flows  in  our  veins,  and 
who,  by  some  means  or  other,  cer- 
tainly contrived  to  build  up  a  very 
considerable  empire,  we  admit  that 
luck  is  an  element  of  policy,  that  the 
bluuderer  may  be  as  well  off  as  the 
sage,  and  that  there  is  a  pity,  or  a 
protection,  which,  as  the  Turks  say, 
especially  sav cs  the  bones  of  child ren 
and  idiots  from  being  broken.  Yet 
History,  old  almanack  as  it  is  in  the 
new  vocabulary,  will  make  itsimpres- 
sion  upon  the  more  refractory  minds. 
Those  whose  alertness  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  rapid  movement  of  a 
moving  time,  the  race  of  reason,  must 
be  content  with  such  guides  as  they 
can  find;  and  while  the  bolder  ener- 
gies and  brighter  spirits  of  the  age 
of  light  sail  loose  on  the  wings  of 
speculation,  we  must  try  to  make 
our  way  by  clinging  to  the  skirts  of 
experience  as  we  can. 

History  tells  us  that  the  only  ge- 
nuine peril  of  England  has  been  from 


France.  To  all  other  aggressors  she 
has  opposed,  and  will  oppose,  an  iron 
rampart  of  confidence  and  valour. 
The  navy  of  Spain  was  dashed  more 
against  that  rampart,  than  against  the 
natural  barriers  of  her  soil.  The 
pious  gratitude  of  the  country  ac- 
knowledged the  high  interposition 
which  sent  the  winds  and  billows  to 
fight  for  the  land  of  Religion  ;  but  it 
was  the  heroism  of  heart,  which 
thought  it  "  foul  shame  that  Parma 
or  Spain  should  invade  the  borders 
of  her  realms ;  and  the  heroism  of 
hand,  which  would  have  seconded 
that  magnanimous  feeling  with  the 
last  drop  of  the  enemies'  blood  and 
its  own,  that  awed  the  Spaniard  for 
ever  from  the  land."  To  all  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  and  the 
earth  she  is  inaccessible.  But  France 
can  subdue  with  her  principles,  be- 
fore she  strikes  with  her  sword  ;  her 
tactic  is  not  in  the  field,  but  in  the 
cottage,  the  manufactory,  and  the 
streets  ;  her  campaign  is  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and  the  most  fatal  triumph 
of  her  eternal  rivalry,  is  in  the  closest 
alliance  with  the  spirit  of  her  coun- 
cils. Let  us  not  be  misunderstood, 
as  desiring  war  with  any  nation,  or 
as  even  repelling  the  intercourses  of 
amity  with  France,  while  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  retained.  Our  alarm  is 
generated  only  by  the  attempt  at 
identity  of  purpose,  by  the  adoption 
of  her  principles,  by  the  separation 
of  our  policy  from  that  of  our  old 
allies  for  the  sake  of  combining 
more  exclusively  with  France ;  our 
thinking  the  world  well  lost,  and 
playing  the  part,  to  meet  the  fate  of 
Anthony,  for  our  glittering,  volup- 
tuous, protesting,  profligate  Cleo- 
patra. France  exhibits  at  this  mo- 
ment one  feature  which  should  warn 
us  against  all  promises  of  her  fide- 
lity. She  is  without  a  religion.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  that  without 
this  great  pledge  of  honour,  justice, 
and  peace,  she  can  be  faithful  to  a 
British  alliance.  The  connexion  may 
go  on  unbroken  for  a  few  years,  but 
it  is  illicit ;  it  wants  the  only  sanction 
\\liich  can  make  it  honest,  prosper- 
ous, or  firm.  Even  if  no  blight  should 
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fall  upon  it  from  a  higher  source 
than  the  passions  or  principles  of 
man,  it  must  break  off  by  the  nature 
of  human  things ;  what  began  in  im- 
prudence must  end  in  caprice  :  for- 
tunate if  a  community  of  error  does 
not  end  in  a  community  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  ill-judged  alliance  of 
the  vices  and  the  follies  surprise  the 
world  with  the  moral,  how  a  great 
nation  may  be  most  speedily  un- 
done. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we 
can  be  panegyrists  of  the  ancient 
church  of  France.  Its  prejudices, 
and  its  uu  fitness  for  being  the  teacher 
of  a  national  mind,  or  the  depository 
of  those  deathless  truths,  which  were 
given  for  the  instruction  of  that  mind 
in  higher  objects  than  the  rights  even 
of  kings,  churches,  and  prelates, 
brought  their  own  heavy  penalties. 
But,  we  think,  with  Plutarch,  that 
the  darkest  superstition  is  better  than 
infidelity ;  the  most  ignorant  reve- 
rence of  an  Eternal  Source  of  truth, 
purity,  and  justice,  is  a  better  ele- 
ment of  society  than  the  most  spark- 
ling contempt  of  them  all ;  and  that 
when  the  winds  are  abroad,  and  the 
commonwealth  is  on  the  surge,  we 
should  confide  more  in  the  fidelity 
that  piloted  itself  by  the  dimmest 
gleam  of  the  worlds  above,  than  in 
the  most  flourishing  promises  of 
reaching  our  anchorage,  with  repub- 
lican honour  at  the  prow,  and  repub- 
lican Atheism  at  the  helm.  We  there- 
fore pronounce  that  our  alliance  with 
the  throne  and  people  of  Louis -Phi- 
lippe must  be  insecure;  if  we  extendit, 
must  be  dangerous  to  the  full  degree 
of  its  extent ;  and  in  the  first  serious 
collision  with  Europe,  may  be  our 
ruin.  In  France,  at  this  moment, 
there  is  no  national  religion.  That 
has  been  abolished  by  the  legislature 
of  the  streets.  The  deliberations  of 
the  pike  and  the  pistol,  in  the  three 
days  of  July,  decided  that  question 
without  the  formality  of  debate.  The 
rabble  of  Paris  spoke  the  word,  and 
it  was  done.  The  legislature  was 
worthy  of  the  work,  and  the  work 
worthy  of  the  legislature.  Now  every 
man  in  France  may  choose  his  reli- 
gion for  himself,  or  make  his  reli- 
gion, or  may  neither  choose  nor 
make.  Thus,  nine-tenths  of  France 
have  no  religion  of  any  kind.  The 
rising  generation  will  be  the  inherit- 
ors of  their  fathers'  principles ; 
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France,  without  the  declaration  of 
Atheism,  will  have  the  substance; 
and  the  popular  novelty  will  be  the 
man  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
a  hereafter,  or  binds  his  oath,  and 
keeps  his  conscience  in  awe,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  God.  We  say 
this  in  no  angry  recollection  of  old 
rivalry,  and  in  no  modern  fear.  We 
say  it  as  little  in  offence  to  the  per- 
sonal honour  of  her  people,  or  the 
political  integrity  of  her  sovereign. 
The  stipulations  of  public  council 
may  be  formed  in  the  purest  spirit  of 
good  faith;  but  the  solidity  of  the 
connexion  is  forbidden  by  a  law 
more  powerful  than  human  honour 
or  national  policy.  With  a  people 
nationally  divorced  from  religion,  no 
other  safe  connexion  can  follow. 
Strength  and  weakness  may  com- 
bine. But  Protestant  England  and 
Infidel  France  must  overpower  a 
repulsion  seated  in  nature,  before 
they  can  combine.  As  well  might 
both  ends  of  the  needle  point  to  the 
pole. 

When  Pitt,  in  1793,  was  reproached 
by  Opposition  with  refusing  to  make 
peace  with  France,  he  turned  on  his 
reproachers,  and  boldly  asked,  With 
whom  was  he  to  make  peace  ?  where 
was  the  French  Government  ?  Was 
England  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
treat  with  the  Tribunal,  or  catch  the 
faction  as  it  passed  through  the 
streets  to  the  scaffold  ?  What,  could 
the  honourable  gentleman  tell  him, 
was  the  Government  of  France  at  that 
hour,  or  who;  or  how  long  they 
might  last,  or  whether  another  week 
of  change  might  not  see  the  firmest 
treaties  worth  no  more  than  the  pa- 
per they  were  written  on,  and  France, 
under  the  new  sovereignty  of  a  new 
mob,  choosing  new  allies,  acting  on 
new  principles,  and  finishing  a  mock 
negotiation  by  a  furious  plunge  into 
hostilities?  And  what  is  the  difference 
in  the  year  1834  ?  A  rabble  quarre), 
a  popular  play,  a  trial  for  libel,  a  Par- 
liamentary duel,  a  refugee  princess, 
a  duellist's  funeral,  each  and  all  shake 
the  consumptiveframe  of  the  State  in- 
to convulsions.  A  hundred  thousand 
of  the  rabble  following  the  hearse  of 
an  individual  never  heard  of  before, 
and  five-and- twenty  thousand  troops 
of  the  line  paraded  to  keep  them 
from  sacking  the  Tnilpries,  are  the 
evidences  of  royal  stability.  If  Louis- 
Philippe  were  to  die  to-morrow,  who 
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would  ensure  royalty  in  France  for 
a  weak  ?  The  succession  of  his  fa- 
mily would  (»(•  as  lair  a  matti-r  of  the 
die,  as  any  game  at  the  tables  of  iht>, 
JUainnnv  >1<: j.-n  of  tli»-  I'.ilais  Royal; 
thw  whole  a  in:tttrr  of  chance  whe- 
ther the  Duku  of  Orleans  put  the 
crown  on  liis  In-. id,  or  M.  Lafayette 
u-iiv:ided  the  chair  in  the  majesty  of 
the  bonnet  rouge ;  whether  the  Par- 
liament took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
the  bayonets  of  the  National  Guard, 
eroding  the  bayonets  of  the  line,  set- 
tle the  succession  in  their  own  way, 
aud  establish  a  Grand  National  Re- 
publique  of  ten-franc  freeholders. 
These  truths  are  as  palpable  as  the 
day  :  and  it  is  to  this  floating  govern- 
ment that  we  are  to  anchor  the  Bri- 
tish Empire,  and  bravely  resolve  to 
biuk  or  swim  with  our  companion. 

But  the  still  more  formidable 
fruits  of  the  alliance  are  already 
sprouting  among  ourselves.  The  li- 
terature of  France,  the  product  of 
Republican  principles  on  private  li- 
centiousness, is  coming  over  in  every 
shape  of  temptation;  profligate  no- 
vels for  the  closet,  profligate  plays 
for  the  theatres,  are  the  last  impor- 
tations from  France.  We  have  al- 
ready had  an  exhibition  on  the  Me- 
tropolitan Stage,  of  the  profanation 
of  the  tomb,  the  dead  actually  walk- 
ing out  of  their  coffins,  to  the  tune  of 
a  quadrille,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
opera  girls  running  about  the  stage, 
in  a  condition,  as  to  dress,  startling 
even  among  opera  girls.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  public  were  taken  by  sur- 
prUp.  Disgust  soon  put  down  the 
exhibition,  and  a  fortnight  in  London 
finished  the  display  which  in  Paris 
enjoyed  the  full  flame  of  popularity 
for  a  year.  But  another  exhibition 
followed,  of  a  more  mature  order  of 
the  profane.  The  history  of  that 
magnificent  and  wonder- working  pe- 
riod which  brought  Israel  from  the 
Egyptian  dungeons,  was  turned  into 
a  stage  show,  and  Moses  sang,  haran- 
gued, and  even  would  have  danced, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  an  autho- 
rity, which  ought  to  have  at  once 
extinguished  the  whole  offence.  The 
"  Sacred"  Ballet  was  prohibited,  but 
just  in  time,  by  the  Bishop.  Another 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  hurried 
on,  too  injudiciously,  before  the  pub- 
lic had  time  to  forget  the  disgust  of 
the  former.  It  perished,  and  we 
shall  hope  it  has  given  a  deathblow 
lo  n&)jaai  ,iuolo:>  10  t/vnifo  yd 


to  the  whole  oratorio  family, — a  epe- 
cies  of  authorship,  which,  whether 
on  or  off  tlie  stage,  «r  whether  flou- 
ri-liinjr  in  stage  frippery,  or  limited 
to  the  orchestra,  utterly  lowers  the 
solemn  dignity  of  the  eubject,  vul- 
garizes language  which  ought  never 
to  be  used  but  in  scene*  totally  re- 
mute  from  the  heated  follies  and 
gross  feelings  of  a  theatrical  audience, 
and  always  has  offended,  aud  al- 
ways must  offend,  every  sentiment 
of  every  mind  that  can  distinguish 
between  ribaldry  and  reverence.  In 
these  censures,  we  pass  by  manage™, 
publishers,  and  the  whole  crowd  of 
mere  agents ;  they  follow  but  the 
change  of  the  time— they  are  passive 
— they  are  the  carriers,  the  conduits, 
the  instruments — to  them  the  results 
may  be  uuconsidered,  or  unknown. 
The  crime  is  in  the  public  taste,  and 
the  perversion  is  the  work  of  France. 
If  this  channel  be  not  cut  off,  the 
corruption  of  the  laud  must  follo.v. 

And  the  chief  calamity  of  this  state 
of  things  is,  that  it  assumes  some- 
thing of  the  shape  of  an  operation 
of  nature.  Whether  the  present  Mi- 
nisters have  been  the  cause  (\vc  do 
not  believe  them  to  have  been  the 
cause),  or  whether  they  would  de- 
sire to  get  rid  of  the  result,  it  is  be- 
yond their  power.  A  violent  sepa- 
ration might  be  as  ruinous,  as  iden- 
tity. We  are  Siamesed  to  France ; 
we  cannot  cut  asunder  the  link 
without  hazarding  blood ;  and  we 
must  await  the  work  of  time,  and  be 
vigilant  to  watch  for  those  opportu- 
nities which  Providence  gives  to 
nations,  not  wilfully  undone.  We 
must  try  to  recover  our  character 
with  the  great  German  powers  ;  to 
cherish  such  amity  as  we  can  with 
Prussia,  now  only  an  outpost  of  the 
great  northern  Empire,  to  fix  the 
most  unhesitating  faith  with  Aus- 
tria, now  shrinking  from  our  revolu- 
tionary tactics,  and  in  that  terror, 
siding  with  Russia ;  and  with  France 
neutral,  neither  provoked  to  injure, 
nor  enabled  to  betray,  calmly  and 
resolutely  make  our  preparation  for 
the  bloodiest  contest  that  Europe  has 
ever  seen,  and  in  \vhich  the  war  will 
be  with  England,  against  England, 
and  for  the  last  ship  and  &hiilin<.',  the 
last  acre  and  the  last  privilege  of 
England.  A  war  with  Ruv,i.i,  iii  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  spreading  of  the  sea  over  an 
itrw 
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undefended  shore.  And  that  war 
will  essentially  be  anti-English. 
But  that  all  conjecture  on  things  so 
little  within  the  competence  of  man 
must  be  vague,  it  might  be  pro- 
nounced that  the  direction  and 
the  instruments  of  that  war  will 
equally  differ  from  all  the  past.  The 
first  struggle  will  be  at  sea,  and  the 
field  of  battle  will  be  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  means  will  be,  not  skill, 
but  numbers;  science  will  have  little 
operation ;  the  true  element  of  the 
war  will  be  multitude.  With  the 
Euxine  for  her  wet  dock,  Russia 
may  pour  down  a  thousand  ships, 
some  to  be  destroyed,  some  to  be 
captured,  but  the  rest  to  sweep  the 
seas.  Europe  will  be  no  longer  the 
grand  tilting-place  of  armies.  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  the  borders  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Indus,  will  be  the 
field.  The  days  so  long  expected, 
may  be  at  hand,  when  those  vast 
stagnant  countries,  to  be  roused 
from  their  stagnation  only  by  war, 
will  feel  the  force  of  that  thunder- 
storm, and  awake  before  the  whirl- 
wind. Egypt  and  the  Saracen  world 
will  pour  forth,  to  meet  the  North. 
The  Tartar  tribes  which  have  now 
for  two  hundred  years  been  swelling 
their  undisturbed  population,  and 
sharpening  their  unused  swords  for 
war,  will  be  once  more  summoned  to 
their  old  work  of  devastation,  and 
fill  the  East  with  the  terrors  of  bar- 
barian inroad,  and  perform  their  ter- 
rible share  in  shaking  the  system  of 
the  world.  Whether  this  will  be  the 
last  blow;  or  whether  a  still  more 
universal  havoc  shall  complete  the 
catastrophe,  is  among  those  questions 
which  only  presumption  would  at- 
tempt  to  resolve.  But,  of  one  thing 
we  are  sure,  that  to  prepare  for  strug- 
gle is  the  best  security  for  turning  it 
into  success  ;  and  that  to  adhere  to 
the  maxims  by  which  England  has 
been  made  wise,  happy,  and  free,  is 
the  best  preparation,  let  the  struggle 
come  when  it  will. 

What  was  the  fine  far-seeing  lan- 
guage of  Burke  forty  years  ago  ?  "A 
French  conspiracy  is  gaining  ground 
in  every  country.  This  system,  hap- 
pening to  be  founded  on  principles 
the  most  delusive,  indeed,  but  the 
most  flattering  to  the  natural  propen- 
sities of  the  unthinking  multitude, 
and  to  the  speculations  of  all  who 
think,  without  thinking  profoundly, 
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wi.vsf  extend  its  influence.  A  predo- 
minant inclination  towards  it  appears 
in  all  who  have  no  religion ;  when 
otherwise,  their  disposition  leads 
them  to  be  advocates  even  for  des- 
potism. Hence  Hume,  though  I  can- 
not say  that  he  does  not  throw  out 
some  expressions  of  disapprobation 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  levellers, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  1L,  yet  affirms 
that  the  doctrines  of  John  Bull  were 
conformable  to  the  ideas  of  primitive 
equality,  which  are  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  Boldness  formerly 
was  not  the  character  of  Atheists,  as 
such.  They  were  even  of  a  charac- 
ter nearly  the  reverse.  They  were, 
like  the  old  Epicureans,  rather  an 
unenterprising  race.  But  they  have 
grown  active,  designing,  turbulent, 
and  seditious.  They  are  sworn  ene- 
mies to  king,  nobility,  and  priest- 
hood." 

Republicanism  was  checked  in. 
Europe  by  the  double  cause  of  its 
excesses  in  France,  and  its  ravages 
beyond  France.  The  nations  hur- 
rying to  prostrate  themselves  before 
a  god,  shrank  from  the  worship  of  a 
maniac.  Even  the  populace  who 
hailed  the  French  armies  as  deliver- 
ers, were  indignant  when  their  de- 
liverance was  felt  only  in  blows. 
But  the  salutary  terror  is  gone  with 
its  cause.  France  is  now  no  longer 
the  naked  lunatic,  rending  its  own 
flesh,  and  pledging  the  nations  round 
it  in  cups  of  blood.  She  now  wears 
the  dignity  of  a  settled  government; 
she  speaks  the  principles  of  rebellion 
from  the  majesty  of  a  throne.  She 
is  not  now  the  wild  eibyl  uttering 
her  frenzied  inspirations  from  ca- 
verns and  ruins,  and  sending  her 
fragile  decrees  to  be  borne  on  the 
gusts  of  the  storm.  She  is  now  the 
Pythoness,  standing  on  the  golden 
tripod,  with  the  magnificence  of  na- 
tional wealth,  and  the  solemnities  of 
national  worship  round  her  ;  and 
summoning  the  grave  procession  of 
kings  and  kingdoms  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  fate.  A  total  and  a  most 
formidable  change  has  come  over 
her  whole  instrumentality  for  aft'ect- 
ing  the  European  future.  Alliance, 
not  war;  the  appearance  of  the  most 
generous  candour,  instead  of  the 
most  ostentatious  perfidy ;  a  fond, 
zealous,  universal  sympathy  in  the 
wrongs  of  mankind,  undistinguished 
by  clime  or  colour,  instead  of  open 
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cdntempt  for  each,  and  an  open  de- 
termination to  wield  the  supremacy 
of  all,  are  the  securer  means  by 
which  France  now  puraues  her  old 
objert — the  eceptre  of  the  world. 
She  no  longer  tears  her  way  through 
nations  with  the  thunderbolt;  her 
more  powerful  destroyer  is  the  si- 
lent, creeping,  wide-spreading  mala- 
ria of  republicanism. 

Now,  the  fact  being  unquestion- 
able that  French  principles  are  the 
principles  of  a  large,  powerful,  and 
reckless  party  in  England,  who,  alter- 
nately regarding  Ministers  as  their 
tools  and  their  antagonists,  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  as  to  their  being  able 
to  sweep  all  administrations  into 
their  current ;  it  must  be  of  some 
import  to  know  what  those  prin- 
ciples are.  Forty  years  ago  their 
creed  as  to  Kings  was  laid  down  by 
the  celebrated  Condorcet  in  his  pa- 
per on  the  education  of  the  Dau- 
phin, of  whom  he  had  been  chosen 
by  the  National  Assembly  to  be  the 
tutor,  or  rather  the  jailor.  "  The 
Assembly  willed  that  the  uselessness 
of  a  King,  and  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing means  to  establish  something  in 
lieu  of  a  power  founded  on  illusion, 
should  be  one  of  the  first  truths  of- 
fered to  the  reason  of  the  pupil ;  the 
obligation  of  conforming  himself  to 
this,  being  the  first  of  his  moral  duties. 
The  object  is  less  to  form  a  King, 
than  to  teach  him  that  he  should 
know  how  to  wish  no  longer  to  be 
such"  This  was  the  creed  of  the 
man  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  the 
National  Assembly,  was  their  per- 
petual secretary  and  their  principal 
guide.  And  this  was  in  the  period 
when  a  King  was  still  acknowledged, 
and  before  the  philosophers  had 
given  the  practical  illustration  of 
their  doctrines  by  cutting  off  the 
King's  head. 

But  while  Burke  was  thus  sup- 
porting, by  his  parliamentary  la- 
bours, and  by  his  unrivalled  pen,  the 
cause  of  the  Constitution  and  human 
nature,  he  received  a  blow  which 
almost  totally  unmanned  him. 
Richard  Burke,  his  only  son,  was 
seized  with  an  illness  which  speedily 
made  such  progress,  that  to  all  eyes, 
but  those  of  his  fond  and  sanguine 
father,  his  fate  was  sealed.  It  had 
been  Burke's  ambition  to  educate 
his  son  for  public  life,  and  no  pains 
had  been  spared  to  cultivate  him  for 
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all  the  distinctions  of  Statesmanship. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  to 
compare  the  son  with  the  eminent 
father,  and  to  depreciate  him  below 
the  level  of  ordinary  talent,  as  much 
as  he  fell  below  the  level  of  extra- 
ordinary. By  this  unfair  estimate 
Richard  Burke  has  passed  for  one 
of  the  customary  examples  of  pa- 
rental blindness  to  filial  mediocrity, 
and  has  been  reckoned  altogether 
beneath  his  value.  But  Burke  was  not 
a  man  to  be  BO  simply  hoodwinked  by 
affection.  If  the  son  of  Cicero  was 
a  blunderer,  we  have  to  learn  that 
Cicero  proposed  him  for  public 
business.  Burke  certainly  would 
not  have  embarked  his  son  in  the 
most  difficult  career  of  talent  and  of 
life,  if  he  had  not  gravely  satisfied 
himself  that  the  bark  was  equal  to 
the  voyage.  On  retiring  from  Par- 
liament in  June,  1797,  he  had  ob- 
tained his  son's  return  for  Malton, 
and  had  placed  him  on  the  first  step 
of  office,  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  ap- 
pointment of  him  as  his  secretary  in 
the  Irish  Viceroyalty.  But  his  ca- 
reer was  to  be  untried  by  the  temp- 
tations of  power,  and  unshaken  by 
the  casualties  of  fortune.  His  disor- 
der soon  gave  evidence  of  consump- 
tion. Burke's  sensitiveness  of  heart 
was  so  well  known  to  his  friends, 
that  Bracklesley,  the  family  physi- 
cian, decidedly  suppressed  all  inti- 
mation of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
from  the  unfortunate  father,  decla- 
ring that  it  would  sooner  put  an  end 
to  his  life  than  his  son's.  The  pa- 
tient was  now  removed  to  the  sub- 
urbs for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  until 
he  should  commence  his  journey  to 
Ireland.  But  that  period  was  never 
to  arrive.  At  length,  but  a  week 
before  he  breathed  his  last,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  give  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  unhappy  rather,  who, 
from  that  moment  until  he  closed 
the  tomb  upon  him,  scarcely  slept, 
tasted  food,  or  was  able  to  restrain 
himself  from  the  most  affecting  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow.  A  longer  notice 
would  probably  have  worn  him  out 
of  the  world.  Some  letters  from  Dr 
Laurence,  the  well-known  friend  of 
Burke,  and  brother  of  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Cashell,  present  a  de- 
tail of  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
and  of  what  must  interest  us  still 
more,  its  influence  on  the  great 
mind  and  feeling  heart  of  Burke. 
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The  1  etters  are  to  Mrs  Ha viland,  a  con- 
nexion of  the  family.  A  few  extracts 
are  here  given: — "  August  1,  1794 — 
As  Dr  King"  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester)  "  undoubtedly  communi- 
cated to  you  the  melancholy  con- 
tents of  my  yesterday's  letter,  you 
will  be  anxious  to  know  whether 
another  day  has  brought  any  new 
hope.  There  is  a  little,  feeble  and 
faint.  The  sentence  is  at  least  re- 
spited for  a  time.  A  second  letter 
from  Mr  Burke  yesterday  evening 
informed  me  that  the  physicians 
forbade  him  to  despair.  The  disor- 
der is  a  consumption,  which  has, 
however,  not  yet  reached  the  lungs. 
*  *  *  *  The  family  are  with 
poor  Richard  in  lodgings  a  little  be- 
yond Brompton.  It  is  a  house  of 
mourning  indeed.  Dr  Bracklesley 
says,  it  is  almost  too  much  for  him, 
who,  as  a  physician,  is  inured  to  such 
sights,  and  in  some  degree  callous 
to  them.  *****  Mr  Burke 
writes  to  me  that  he  is  almost  dried 
up.  The  conclusion  of  his  first  letter 
was  highly  affecting.  He  ended 
with  an  abrupt  exclamation — '  Oh, 
my  poor  brother  died  in  time  ! ' ' 

Before  the  next  letter,  the  catas- 
trophe had  arrived.  "  August  4, 
— When  I  shortly  informed  you  of 
the  melancholy  event  on  Saturday, 
1  was  acquainted  with  the  event, 
and  nothing  more,  from  the  mouth 
of  Dr  Bracklesley.  Some  of  the 
particulars  I  have  since  collected,  as 
well  as  I  could.  They  may  afflict 
you,  but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  such 
sorrow,  which  he  who  cannot  taste, 
deserves  to  be  pitied.  You  know 
every  thing  till  the  night  previous  to 
his  death.  During  that  night  he  was 
restless  anddiscomposed.  In  the  mor- 
ning his  lips  were  observed  to  have 
become  black.  His  voice,  however, 
was  better.  *****  His  fa- 
ther and  mother  did  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  flattered  by  the  favour- 
able symptoms.  Their  lamentations 
reached  him  where  he  lay.  He  rose 
from  his  bed.  He  then  desired  the 
servants  to  support  him  towards  the 
room  where  his  father  and  mother 
were  sitting  in  tears.  *  *  *  * 
He  endeavoured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  his  father,  but  grief 
keeping  the  latter  silent,  he  said, 
after  some  observations  on  his  own 
condition,  '  Why,  sir,  do  you  not 
chide  me  for  these  unmanly  feel- 
ings? I  am  under  no  terror.  I 


feel  myself  better,  and  in  spi- 
rits, yet  my  hgart  flutters,  I  know 
not  why.  Pray,  talk  to  me,  sir; 
talk  of  religion,  talk  of  morality; 
talk,  if  you  will,  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects.' Then  turning  round,  he  said, 
'  What  noise  is  that  ?  Does  it  rain  ? 
No,  it  is  the  rustling  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees.'  And  imme- 
diately, with  a  voice  as  clear  as  ever 
in  his  life,  and  a  more  than  common 
grace  of  action,  he  repeated  some 
beautiful  lines  from  Adam's  morn- 
ing hymn.  They  are  favourite  lines 
of  his  father's,  and  were  so,  as  I  re- 
collect, of  his  poor  uncle's,  to  whom 
he  was  then  going,  with  those  very 
lines  on  his  tongue, — 

"  '  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four 

quarters  blow — 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops, 

ye  pines, 
With   every  plant,  in   sign  of  worship 

wave  ! ' 

"  He  began  again,  and  again  pro- 
nounced the  lines  with  the  same 
happiness  of  elocution  and  gesture, 
waved  his  head  in  sign  of  worship, 
and,  worshipping,  sank  into  the  arms 
of  his  parents,  as  in  a  profound  and 
sweet  sleep!  *  *  *  The  behaviour 
of  our  two  poor  friends  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  by  those  who 
know  both  their  sensibility  and  their 
strength  of  reason.  *  *  *  During 
the  first  day,  the  father  was,  at  times, 
as  I  have  heard,  truly  terrible  in  his 
grief.  He  occasionally  worked  him- 
self up  to  an  agony  of  affliction,  and 
then,  bursting  away  from  all  con- 
trol, would  rush  to  the  room  where 
his  son  lay,  and  throw  himself  head- 
long on  the  bed  or  on  the  floor. 
Yet,  at  intervals  he  attended,  and 
gave  directions  relative  to  every 
little  arrangement,  pleasing  himself 
most  with  thinking  what  would  be 
most  consonant  to  the  living  wishes 
of  his  son.  At  intervals,  too,  he 
would  argue  against  the  ineffectual 
sorrow  of  his  wife."  *  *  *  "Aug. 
1. — At  last  I  have  seen  poor  Burke. 
His  grief  was  less  intolerable  than  I 
had  supposed.  He  took  me  by  sur- 
prise, or  I  should  then  have  avoided 
him.  He  told  me  he  was  bringing 
his  mind  by  degrees  to  his  miserable 
situation ;  and  he  lamented  that  he 
went  to  see  his  son  after  death,  as 
the  dead  countenance  has  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  imagination, 
that  he  cannot  retrace  in  his  memory 
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This  Better  corrects 
of  the  statements  of  the  fore- 
going. The  patient  had  reached  the 
room  xvher«  his  father  was,  but, 
finding  himself  feebler,  returned  to 
liis  bed.  It  was  his  father  who  ex- 
plained to  him  the  noise,  ns  tin:  rust- 
ling of  the  trees.  He  then  repeated 
the  lines  from  Milton,  Bank  In.  k, 
and,  after  a  abort  struggle,  breathed 
no  more. — "Any.  1*J.  At  last  1  have 
had  the  pleasure  (I  may  truly  say, 
under  the  circumstances)  of  seeing 
our  deai*  Mrs  Burke.  After  the  first 
meeting,  sin:  was  more  composed 
than  he;  or  she  played  her  part 
more  naturally,  in  order  not  to  dis- 
compose him.  lie  took  mu  by  the 
hand,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  artifi- 
cial and  laborious  fortitude ;  she  saw 
through  the  disguise,  and  gently  re- 
proved him  for  not  supporting  him- 
self as  he  promised." 

There  is  undoubtedly  in  this  vio- 
lence of  sorrow  something  that  may 
be  reproved,  as  well  as  much  that 
must  be  forgiven.  It  does  not  be- 
come men  who  have  learned  to 
"  bear  and  forbear"  in  the  high 
school  from  which  the  principles  of 
Burke  flowed,  to  exhibit  despair  on 
any  visitation,  let  the  blow  be  how- 
ever seven'.  In  the  excess  of  sor- 
row there  is  an  approach  to  rebel- 
lion against  tin-  decrees  of  a  wisdom 
which  orders  all  things  in  the  spirit 
of  benevolence.  But  much  must  be 
allowed  to  the  peculiar  glow  and 
susceptibility  of  Burke'H  mind:  the 
temperament  of  genius  is  not  mere- 
ly tender,  but  imaginative;  and  its 
quickness  expands  such  a  vision  of 
sorrow,  raises  such  clouds  over  the 
mind,  and  so  sharpens  nnd  envenoms 
every  sting  of  mental  Buffering,  that 
all  its  pains,  like  all  its  joys,  are 
urged  to  their  keenest  pitch  ;  and  the 
spirit  that  is  alone  capable  of  rapt 
and  enthusiastic  delight,  repays  its 
privilege  by  turning  anguish  into 
agony.  Ttie  loss  of  Burke's  son 
would  have  been  melancholy  under 
any  circumstances,  as  hi*  only  off- 
spring; but  he  was  lost  at  an  age 
when  he  might  seem  to  have  ensured 
a  long  and  active  existence,  in  the 
height  of  accomplishment  and  intel- 
lectual vigour;  descending  into  that 
arena  wh«re  !i;. ^  I.^IHT  >  faiue  threw 
a  glory  round  his  advance,  and 
where  all  the.  noblest  prizes  of  the 
manliest  emulation  were  open  to  his 


generous  contention.  He  died  at 
thirty-six.  On  Burke's  remaining 
years  the,  effect  was  powerful,  and 
lie  might  be  said  to  be  visibly  :ip- 
proachiug  the  grave  horn  tho  day 
when  his  Bon  was  laid  within  its 
bo*om.  His  mind  was  vigorous 
still.  Perhaps  the  effect  on  his  mind 
wan,  by  clearing  it  from  the  imme- 
diate pressure  and  contact  of  the 
world,  to  add  purity  to  its  strength, 
to  iMMieruli/i-  its  knowledge  into  the 
principles  and  essence  ot  universal 
wisdom,  and,  by  elevating,  to  spirit- 
ualize alike  its  views  and  its  powers. 
But  his  frame  was  palpably  shaken. 
He  never  afterwards  entered  Bea- 
consfield  Church,  nor  could  bear 
even  to  look  towards  it,  since  the 
interment  of  his  SOD.  it  was  the 
observation  of  those  friends  who  had 
not  seen  him  for  some  time  before 
and  after,  that  the  change  portend- 
ed dissolution ;  his  countenance  was 
meagre,  his  chest  was  hollow,  and 
his  body  evidently  infirm  and  bowed 
down  by  the  blow. 

We  have  now  to  see  ihis  cele- 
brated man  returning  to  that  field 
in  which  his  fame  was  first  won, 
and  shewing,  that  if  he  wore  the 
arms  of  the  patriot  and  the  states- 
man no  longer,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  the  power  to  wield  them  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  But  he  re- 
turned now  by  compulsion  ;  forced 
in  his  latter  days,  and  with  his 
heart  subdued  by  calamity,  to  de- 
fend his  character,  and  waste  on 
party  the  weapons  which  were  made 
to  war  for  humankind.  Burke  had 
closed  his  parliamentary  career  by 
sealing  the  exclusion  of  the  Foxites 
from  Ministerial  hope.  Having  first 
awakened  all  the  rational  members 
of  Opposition  to  a  sense  of  the  na- 
tional danger,  be  roused  them  into 
activity  in  the  national  cause.  A 
junction  of  those  members  with  the 
Ministry  was  effected  by  Burke's 
especial  influence ;  and  in  July  1 7(H , 
the  junction  was  made  practical  and 
public  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke,  of  Portland  to  the  third  Secre- 
taryship of  State,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  the  addition  of 
tho  blue  riband.  Earl  Fitewilliam 
was  President  of  the  Council,  after 
which  he  accepted  the  Irish  Vice- 
royalty.  Earl  Spencer  was  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  afterwards 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and 
Mr  Windham  was  placed  in  the  Se- 
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cretaryship  of  War.     Lord  Lough- 
bornugh  was  already  Chancellor. 

This  solid  barrier  rendered  Oppo- 
nition  furious.    It  had  been  deprived 
of  all  those  whose  ad  vice  and  weight 
had  hitherto  restrained  its  violence; 
and  the  remainder  were  desperate 
with  the  sense  of  exclusion.  Buike's 
share  in  this  important  transaction 
was  well  known,  and  on  his  head  all 
the  tempest  lowered.      The  first  at- 
tack was  made  on  him  by  a  man 
whom  Opposition  were  in  the  habit 
of  pushing  forward  on  all  formida- 
ble occasions,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Irish  rebels  pushing  forward  their 
bullocks  to  disorder  the  charge  of 
the  English  cavalry.     The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  a  nobleman  of  the  spe- 
cies most  admirably  adapted  for  this 
service.     Coarse,  dull,  and  self-suf- 
ficient,   he    blundered    head    fore- 
most into  the  battle;  and  almost  too 
obtuse  to  feel  when  he  was  struck, 
and  too  self-satisfied  to  doubt  that 
Iris  absurdities  were  argument,  and 
his  vagaries  would  be  listened  to  as 
principles,  he  burlesqued  the  cause 
with  the  most  undoubting  convic- 
tion that  he  was  doing  it  and  him- 
self immortal  honour.     His  personal 
character  was  not  of  an  order  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  ot  his 
understanding.     Born  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, he  had  discarded  his  belief, 
without  any  very  public   evidence 
that  he  had  imbibed  any  other  in  its 
stead.     He  was  probably  as  keen  a 
theologian  in  his  cradle,  as  he  was 
to  his  dying  day.     The  change  had 
produced  its  fruits  in  the  possession 
of  parliamentary  privileges  and  pub- 
lic rank ;  but  the  records  of  White's, 
and  the  gross  symposia  of  the  party, 
must  be  the  vouchers  for  all  that  is 
to  complete  the  biography  of  this 
heavy-headed  patriot,  and  vulgar  vo- 
luptuary.    Burke  felt  that  this  was 
an  antagonist  beneath  him,  and  per- 
haps he  gave  way  rather  rashly  to 
his  sense  of  injury,  in  condescend- 
ing to  notice  the  babblings  of  a  very 
foolish  and  very  worthless  old  en- 
cumberer  of  debate.     But  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  suffering  any  man 
to  think  that  to  attack  him  was  a 
safe  exercise,  and  he  flung  a  loose 
thunderbolt  at  the  unlucky  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  which  startled  his  sense  of 
security,  if  not  of  shame,  and  taught 
him  the  wisdom  of  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture.    In  the  close  of  his  remarks, 


he  says,  "  Amongst  those  gentlemen 
who  come  to  authority,  as  soon,  or 
sooner  than  they  come  of  age,  I  do 
not  mean  to  include  his  Grace.     He 
has  had  a  large  share  of  experience. 
He   certainly  ought  to  understand 
the  English  Constitution  better  than 
I  do.     He  had  studied  it  in  the  fun- 
damental part.     For  one  election  I 
have  seen,  he  has  been  concerned  in 
twenty.     Nobody  Is  less  of  a  vision- 
ary— nobody  has   more   drawn  his 
speculations  from  practice.  No  Peer 
h^s    condescended    to   watch  with 
more  vigilance  the  declining  fran- 
chises of  the  poor  Commons.  *  With 
thrice  great   Hermes   he   has   out- 
watched  the  Bear.'     Often  have  his 
candles  glimmered  in  the  sockets 
whilst  he  grew  pale  at  his  constitu- 
tional DUTIES.    Long  nights  has  he 
wasted ;   long,   laborious,   shriftless 
journeys  has   he  made,   and  great 
sums  has  he  expended,  in  order  to 
secure  the  purity,  the  independence, 
and  the  sobriety  of  elections."     But 
the  poor  Duke  was  too  imbecile  an 
object  for  the  pen  of  Burke,    the 
sarcasm  was  too  fine  to  be  felt,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  harangued,  vo- 
ted, and  blundered  away,  half  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  covered  with  ri- 
dicule, until  he  gave  up  the  Opposi- 
tion bench  and  the  bottle'  together 
for  the  grave.     But  a  new   event 
stirred  all  the  latent  ire  of  party  into 
animation.    The  King,  influenced  by 
a  just  sense  of  Burke's  services  to 
the  empire  in  exposing  conspiracy, 
extinguishing    disaffection,    and    at 
once  "rousing  and  guiding  the   old 
national  spirit  in  the  path  of  national 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  security,  award- 
ed to  him  a  pension  of  L.1200  a-year 
on  the  Civil  List,  and  L.2500  on  the 
four-and-a-half  per  cent  fund.     The 
sum  was  liberal ;  but  if  national  jus- 
tice ever  authenticated  royal  libe- 
rality, it  was  in  this  instance.     Yet 
the  outcry  of  Opposition  was  instant- 
ly let  loose.     Fox,  who  had  squan- 
dered  tens    of   thousands,    thrown 
away  in  license  of  all  kinds  every 
shilling  that  he  could  get  into  his 
hands,  lived  at  the  gaming-table,  and 
was  at  this  moment  subsisting  on  a 
party  pension,  a  subscription,  was  all 
astonishment  alike  at  the  prodigal 
expenditure  and  the  scandalous  de- 
gradation !  Sheridan  was  indignant 
at  the   extravagance,  which  could 
not  comprehend  the  value  of  pounds, 
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shillings,  and  pence.    The  Duke  of     useless  Duke  of  Bedford.    The  cla- 
mour was  raised  by  this  pampered 


Bedford,  with  a  rent- roll  of  L.I  00 ,000 
a-ycnr,  and  yet  raising  money  in  all 
directions,  was  bursting  with  won- 
der, to  conceive  Imw  so  capacious  a 
sum  as  L.3700  could  be  occupied  in 
the  comforts  or  uses  of  any  indivi- 
dual, let  his  merits  be  what  they 
may.  This  genuine  specimen  of  all 
that  makes  aristocracy  a  burden, 
and  a  burlesque  in  the  national  eye, 
arrogant  without  dignity,  daring 
without  manliness,  and  officious 
without  zeal,  a  bloated  possessor  of 
wealth  which  had  been  dropped  on 
his  head  by  the  mere  accident  of 
birth,  and  who,  in  any  fair  compari- 
son of  the  two  men,  by  nature,  abi- 
lities, or  accomplishments,  would 
scarcely  have  been  fit  to  lacquey 
Burke's  heels,  Francis,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, whose  grand  demonstration  of 
politics  and  patriotism  was  actually 
to  make  his  footmen  comb  the  powder 
out  of  their  locks,  that  he  might  ter- 
rify Mr  Pitt  into  resignation! — this 
was  the  man,  who,  in  an  unlucky 
hour  for  his  own  repose,  set  himself 
forward  as  the  denouncer  of  Burke 
for  accepting  the  inadequate  reward 
of  services  that  no  money  could  re- 
pay, from  the  justice  of  his  Sove- 
reign, and  the  gratitude  of  the  empire. 
The  common  suggestions  of  fact 
and  reason,  that  Burke  had  earned 
public  remuneration  many  a  year 
before,  even  on  the  mere  ground  of 
official  services;  that  he  had  surren- 
dered L.20,000  to  the  public,  of  the 
political  perquisites  of  the  Army  Pay- 
Office ;  that  bis  bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,  by  abo- 
lishing useless  offices,  had  produced 
a  direct  annual  saving  of  L.80,000 
a-year  —  all  passed  unnoticed  by 
those  men  of  narrow  notions  and 
capacious  patriotism.  It  was  nothing 
to  the  purpose  that  the  sum  was 
granted  to  a  man,  who,  after  thirty 
years  of  the  most  vigorous  and  bril- 
liant efforts  in  public  life, — efforts 
whose  renown  had  illustrated  the 
British  name,  as  much  as  they  had 
enlarged  his  own,  in  every  region  of 
the  trlobe ;  that  it  was  incapable  of 
being  taken  as  the  pledge  of  corrup- 
tion by  a  roan  who  had  icitlidrmcn 
etttirei/i  .from  i'arlianient ;  and  that  it 
was  not  beyond  the  income  of  a  de- 
cent barrister,  or  the  profits  of  a 
prosperous  grocer,  and  not  a  twen- 
tieth of  the  unearned  income  of  the 


son  of  opulence,  and  the  public  saw, 
with  equal  disgust  and  surprise,  the 
new  moralists  of  the  age  starting  up 
in  their  masquerade  habits  from  the 
club,  the  gaming-table,  and  the  race- 
course. Burke's  remarks  on  this 
equally  absurd,  ungenerous,  and  hy- 
pocritical proceeding,  were  given  to 
the  public  in  his  "  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord;"  one  of  those  performances, 
which,  of  itself,  would  be  enough  to 
fix  the  writer  in  the  highest  honours 
of  genius.  We  may  be  almost  grate- 
ful to  the  aggressive  folly  which 
produced  this  noble  retaliation.  The 
barbarism,  or  the  absurdity,  of  the 
attack,  may  well  be  forgiven,  when 
we  see  the  permanent  grandeur  and 
loftiness  of  the  rampart  thrown  up 
for  its  repulse.  He  begins  by  ac- 
knowledging his  obligations  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.  "  Those  noble  persons 
have  lost  no  time  in  conferring  upon 
me  that  sort  of  honour  which  is  alone 
within  their  competence.  *  *  *  • 
To  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  to  fall  under  the  censure 
of  Citizen  Brissot,  or  his  friend  Lord 
Lauderdale,  I  consider  as  proofs,  not 
the  least  satisfactory,  that  I  have 
produced  some  part  of  the  effect  I 
proposed  by  my  endeavours.  I  have 
laboured  hard  to  earn,  what  the  no- 
ble, lords  are  generous  enough  to  re- 
pay. *****  Why  will  they  not 
let  me  remain  in  obscurity  and  in- 
action ?  Are  they  apprehensive,  that 
if  an  atom  of  me  remains,  the  sect 
has  something  to  fear  ?  Must  1  be 
annihilated,  lest,  like  old  John  Zis- 
ca's,  my  skin  might  be  made  into  a 
drum,  to  animate  Europe  to  eternal 
battle,  against  a  tyranny  that  threat- 
ens  to  overwhelm  all  Europe  and  the 
human  race  ? 

"  The  Revolution  of  France  seems 
to  have  extended  even  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind'of  man.  The  mo- 
ral scheme  of  France  furnishes  the 
only  pattern  ever  known,  which  they 
who  admire  will  instantly  resemble. 
In  my  condition,  though  scarcely  to 
be  classed  among  the  living,  I  am  not 
safe  from  them.  They  have  tigers 
to  fall  upon  animated  strength.  They 
have  hytenaa  to  prey  upon  carcasses. 
The  National  Menagerie  is  collected 
by  the  first  physiologists  of  the  time ; 
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and  it  is  defective  in  no  description 
of  savage  nature.  They  pursue  even 
such  as  I,  into  the  obscurest  retreats, 
and  haul  them  before  their  revolu- 
tionary tribunals.  They  have  so  de- 
termined a  hatred  to  all  privileged 
orders,  that  they  deny  even  to  the 
departed  the  sad  immunities  of  the 
grave.  Their  turpitude  purveys  to 
their  malice ;  they  nnplumb  the  dead 
for  bullets  to  assassinate  the  living. 
If  all  Revolutionists  were  not  proof 
against  all  caution,  I  should  recom- 
mend it  to  their  consideration,  that 
no  persons  were  ever  known  in  his- 
tory, either  sacred  or  profane,  to  vex 
the  sepulchre,  and  by  their  sorceries 
to  call  up  the  prophetic  dead,  with 
any  other  event  than  the  prediction 
of  their  own  disastrous  fate.  Leave 
me,  oh,  leave  me  to  repose  !  In  one 
thing  I  can  excuse  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford for  his  attack  upon  me  and  my 
mortuary  pension.  He  cannot  com- 
prehend the  transaction  he  con- 
demns. What  I  have  obtained  was 
the  fruit  of  no  bargain,  the  produc- 
tion of  no  intrigue,  the  result  of  no 
compromise,  the  effect  of  no  solici- 
tation. The  first  suggestion  of  it 
never  came  from  me,  mediately,  or 
immediately,  to  his  Majesty,  or  any 
of  his  Ministers.  It  was  long  known, 
that  the  instant  my  engagements 
would  permit,  and  before  the  heavi- 
est of  all  calamities  had  condemned 
me  to  obscurity  and  sorrow,  I  had 
resolved  on  a  total  retreat.  I  had 
executed  that  design.  I  was  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of  serving  or  hunting 
any  statesman  or  party,  before  the 
Ministers  carried  into  effect  the  spon- 
taneous bounty  of  the  Crown.  Both 
descriptions  have  acted  as  became 
them.  When  I  could  no  longer  serve 
them,  Ministers  have  considered  my 
situation.  When  I  could  no  longer 
hurt  them,  the  Revolutionists  have 
trampled  on  my  infirmity." 

With  that  application  to  first  prin- 
ciples, which  forms  the  charm,  and 
makes  the  imperishable  value  of 
his  writings,  he  then  touches  on  the 
ground  of  public  reward.  "  I  de- 
cline his  Grace's  jurisdiction  as  a 
judge.  I  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford as  a  juror  upon  the  value  of  my 
services.  I  cannot  recognise,  in  his 
few  and  idle  years,  the  competence  to 
judge  of  my  long  and  laborious  life. 
*  *  *  *  His  Grace  thinks  I  have 
obtained  too  much.  I  answer,  that 


my  exertions,  whatever  they  have 
been,  were  such  as  no  hope  of  pecu- 
niary reward  could  possibly  excite, 
and  no  pecuniary  compensation  can 
possibly  reward  them.  Between 
money  and  such  services,  (if  done  by 
abler  men  than  I  am,)  there  is  no 
common  principle  of  comparison. 
They  are  qualities  incommensurable. 
Money  is  made  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  animal  life.  It  cannot 
be  a  reward  for  what  mere  animal 
life  must  indeed  sustain,  but  never 
can  inspire.  With  submission  to  his 
Grace,  I  have  not  had  more  than  suf- 
ficient. As  to  any  noble  use,  I  trust 
I  know  how  to  employ,  as  well  as 
he,  a  much  greater  fortune  than  he 
possesses.  When  I  say  I  have  not 
received  more  than  I  deserve,  is  this 
the  language  I  hold  to  Majesty  ?  No. 
Before  that  presence  I  claim  no  me- 
rit at  all.  One  style  to  a  gracious 
benefactor ;  another  to  a  proud  and 
insulting  foe." 

In  this  language  Burke  states  at 
once  the  maxim  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment, and  the  error  of  a  foolish  peo- 
ple. In  our  day,  when  the  mob  are 
the  masters,  money,  the  idol  of  the 
rabble,  is  naturally  supposed  to  be 
the  measure  of  every  thing.  The  ar- 
tificer measures  the  work  of  his 
hands  by  its  worth  in  wages ;  and  ha- 
ving no  other  standard,  and  being 
capable,  from  hisgross  and  handicraft 
education,  of  no  other,  he  thinks  that 
he  can  ascertain  the  weight  of  genius, 
eloquence,  virtue,  and  the  noble  en- 
ergies of  hearts  living  and  dying  for 
the  great  interests  of  mankind,  by  a 
guinea  more  or  less  in  the  scale. 
When  revolution  is  creeping  through 
the  multitude,  the  first  cry  is  always, 
Economy.  This  is  the  sole  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Humes  and  char- 
latans of  that  coarse  and  miserable 
class,  propose  to  build  their  regene- 
ration of  mankind.  The  temple  is  to 
have  no  priest  but  the  money-chan- 
ger. The  nation  is  to  traffic  for 
statesmen  as  the  pedlar  traffics  for 
his  wares, — buy  them  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  then  make  the  most  of 
them.  The  question  with  the  new 
authorities  from  the  workshop,  is 
not,  which  is  the  highest-minded,  the 
most  accomplished,  the  most  ardent, 
active,  and  manly  Cabinet,  but  which 
is  the  Cabinet  that  will  be  content  to 
work  for  the  lowest  wages.  The 
whole  system  is  constructed  on  the 
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off  nvtt  hundred  ;i -year  from  the  in- 
come of  a  Minister,  is  a  victory  which 
tlujse  men  think  deserving  of  all  the 
lionouis  of  triumphant  patriotism. 
Envy  ;m<l  malice,  aided  by  the  true 
Republican  unchai  itablene.-n,  which 
s'jspi-cts  every  man  to  be  a  villain 
on  the  first  opportunity,  doubtless 
have  their  weight  with  the  rabble, 
and,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
are  the  whole  and  sincere  motives  of 
the  charlatans,  who  trick  them  into 
and  folly.  To  a  low  mind,  to  a 


vulgar  antagonist,  to  a  miserable 
struggler  for  influence,  which  he 
finds  always  withheld  where  his 
claims  are  to  be  tried  on  the  stand- 
ard of  gentlemen,  no  enjoyment  is 
equal  to  that  of  proving  that  he  can 
molest,  if  he  cannot  wound;  that  if 
lie  cannot  degrade  the  honour  of  the 
rival  whose  talents  throw  him  into 
perpetual  contempt,  he  can  at  least 
narrow  his  income;  that  if  his  argu- 
ments are  cast  back  helplessly  upon 
himself,  his  patriotic  pretences  strip- 
ped, and  his  name  turned  into  a 
burlesque,  he  can  at  least  be  felt  in 
his  arithmetic,  and  mulct  his  lofty 
scorner  in  the  shape  of  so  many  shil- 
lings patriotically  shorn  from  his 
subsistence.  Prodigality  is  one 
thing,  and  parsimony  is  another.  The 
true  principle  is,  that  the  men  who 
administer  the  government,  are  to 
receive  all  the  national  subsistence 
wliich  can  enable  them  to  do  their 
office  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
To  the  fulfilment  of  their  public  du- 
ties, all  other  considerations  are 
totally  trivial,  and  must  be  postpo- 
ned. The  object  of  England  must  be 
to  have  first-rate  men;  and  to  hare 
the  whole  time  and  thought,  the 
whole  heart  and  mind  of  those  men, 
devoted  to  the  guardianship  of  her 
interests.  Money  roust  be  an  entirely 
subordinate  consideration.  Money 
ceases  to  be  an  element,  when  the 
calculation  is  of  the  fate  of  Empires 
and  posterity.  In  the  presence  of 
things  of  r-uch  overwhelming  magni- 
tude, salaries  and  personal  means 
fall  into  dust,  and  are  nothing.  The 
wisdom  of  one  man  averts  a  war, 
which  would  have  cost  us  ahuodred 
millions  of  money.  The  intelligence 
of  another  establishes  a  commercial 
code,  which  covers  the  laud  with  ac- 
tivity. The  valour  of  a  third  sends 
his  spirit  into  the  fainting  glories  of 
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The  lopping  the  laud,  coerces  victory,  and  bring* 
home  the  national  bam, 
with  inscriptions  of  triumph,  and. 
waving  in  the  acclamations  of  the 
world.  The  eloquence  of  a  fourth, 
accomplishing  tin;  still  more  capa- 
cious success,  tramples  down  revo- 
lutionary violence  at  home,  puts  it  to 
shame  abroad,  and  throwing  IL-lit  at 
once  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  wi- 
thers the  treachery,  by  the  same 
Hash  which  opeus  the  face  of  heaven 
to  the  virtue,  piety,  and  fortitude  of 
the  Empire.  What  money  could  pro- 
duce such  services,  or  what  money 
can  recompense  them  ':  But  the  nar- 
rowness of  public  liberality  may  seri- 
ously cramp  and  distract  the  powers 
and  the  uses  of  such  men.  The  policy 
that  reigns  now  will  soon  reason 
itself  into  the  advantage  of  making 
our  couriers  travel  on  foot,  fight- 
ing our  battles  with  not-proof  gun- 
powder,and  dismounting  our  cavalry 
until  the  trumpet  announces  the  ene- 
my, and  dismantling  our  ships  until 
the  battle  is  to  be  fought  in  the  chops 
of  the  Channel.  The  public  man  who 
is  uneasy  in  his  personal  circumstan- 
ces, is  so  far  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  the  service  of  the 
State.  The  public  man  who  feels  that 
the  decent  expenditure  of  his  station 
is  rapidly  sinking  into  encumbrances, 
must  be  uneasy.  The  public  man  who, 
in  contemplating  the  natural  effect  of 
years,  looks  upon  the  future  as  open- 
ing to  him  only  a  vista  of  poverty,  must 
be  often  disturbed,  when  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
State  that  he  should  be  free  from  all 
disturbance.  The  public  man  whose 
eyes  cannot  fall  upon  the  circle  of 
his  family  without  thinking  of  the 
certain  difficulty,  if  not  the  actual 
destitution  which  must  be  their  lot, 
aggravated  too  by  their  fall  from  the 
station  of  their  father,  and  the  pain 
of  being  followed  by  the  public  gaze 
into  their  obscurity,  must  have 
thoughts  obtruding  themselves  on 
the  hour  when  on  bis  undivided 
council  may  hang  the  fate  of  his 
country — may  have  prognostics  and 
fears  driving  sleep  from  his  pillow, 
and  withering  into  an  early  grave 
the  heart,  every  pulse,  of  which  should 
have  been  given  to  the  glory  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  Pitt  died  at  forty- 
seven,  overwhelmed  with  debt.  No 
man  could  charge  this  greatest  of 
all  British  Statesmen  with  personal 
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waste ;  no  gaming-table,  no  horse- 
race,  no  dissipated  banqueting,  no 
pomp  of  expenditure,  could  be  al- 
leged against  this  virtuous  and  high- 
minded  man.     Yet  it  is  clear  that  his 
means  were  too  narrow  for  his  situa- 
tion. None  could  be  too  magnificent 
for  his  services.     We  cannot  enter 
into  the  recesses  of  the  great  states- 
man's mind  ;  but  who  can  say,  how 
far   the  sense  of  this   state   of  his 
affairs  might  not  be  among  the  causes 
of  a   death,  thus  occurring   in  the 
vigour  of  years  ?  Pitt's  elder  brother 
is  still  living.     What  invaluable  ser- 
vices might  not  have  been  obtained 
from  the  master  mind  of  Pitt  during 
the    long   vicissitudes    of    Europe 
since  the  day  that  saw  him  laid  in  the 
grave — his  principle,  his  purity,  his 
fortitude,  matured  by  the  experience 
of  thirty  years!  From  what  miserable 
changes  of  party  might  not  the  na- 
tional character  have  been  defended ; 
from  what    gross    degradations    of 
public  men,  issuing  in  what  fatal  in- 
roads on  the  constitution,  might  we 
not  have  been  rescued  ?   From  what 
rising  atrocities  of  Republicanism, 
already  gathering  its  folds,  and  lift- 
ing its  crested  head  and  darting  out 
its  venomed  tongue  over  the  strug- 
gling liberty  of  the  land,  might  we 
not  have  been  delivered  by  the  strong 
hand  which  crushed  its  neck,  in  what 
was  scarcely  more  than  the  infancy 
and  immaturity  of  his  political  being? 
Or,   with   what  still  nobler  vigour, 
reserved    for  a   still  more  perilous 
time,  might  we  not  see  him  grasping 
the    deceiver,    "  that    old   serpent, 
which  now  goeth  about  to  deceive  all 
nations ;"  and  plunging  the  evil  angel 
of  Revolution  into  the  dungeon,  to 
abide  there  for  a  thousand  years  ? 
And,  after  all,  what  saving,  even  in 
the  most  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  is 
effected?    The  Committees,  Reports, 
and    Commissioners,    originating  in 
Mr  Hume's  rhetoric,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Legislature,  which  stoop- 
ed to  listen  to  that  indiscriminate  dis- 
ciple   of  the   counting-house,  have 
amounted  to,  probably,  ten  times  the 
sum    which    would  have,    sustained 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
independence  essential  to  their  office 
and  politic  in  the  nation.  Let  us  not 
be  conceived  to  be  the  advocates  for 
throwing amciy  a  single  shilling.  Our 
advocacy  is  for  the  true   economy 
which  knows  that  a  bad  commodity 
is  dear  at  any  price,  and  denies  tJwt 


to  be  a  saving  at  all,  by  which,  while 
we  save  farthings,  we  lose  millions, 
and  sparing  our  pockets,  suffer  an 
empire  to  go  to  decay. 

Burke,  in  allusion  to  his  own  ef- 
forts in  the  reduction  of  the  sinecures 
of  the  Civil  List  Establishment,  states 
more  of  those  general  principles.  He 
had  found  two  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of    the    reduction.     One    pro- 
nounced all  change  absurd,  from  the 
complication  of  the  abuse  ;  another 
would  sweep  all  away  at  once.  "No- 
thing   but    coarse    amputation,    or 
coarser  taxation,  was  talked  of.  Blind 
zeal,  or  factious  fury,  were  the  whole 
contribution   brought  by  the    most 
noisy  on  the  occasion."  He  then  finely 
observes,  in  that  style  in  which  his 
imagination  acts  as  his  reason,  and  a 
most  splendid  allusion  is  invigorated 
intoaconvincingargument, — "Let  me 
tell  my  youthful  censor,  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  that  time  required  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  others 
then  suggested,  or  what  his  Grace 
now  conceives.    Let  me  inform  him, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  in  our  annals.     Astronomers 
have  supposed,  that  if  a  certain  co- 
met, whose  path  intercepted  the  eclip- 
tic, had  met  the  earth  in  some  (I  for- 
get what)  sign,  it  would  have  whirled 
us    along  with    it  in  its   eccentric 
course,  into  heaven  knows  what  re- 
gions of  heat  and  cold.  Had  the  por- 
tentous comet  of  the '  Rights  of  Man,' 
which  '  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes 
pestilence  and  war,  and  with  fear  of 
change  perplexes  monarchs,'  crossed 
upon  us  in  that  internal  state  of  Eng- 
land, nothing  human  could  have  pre- 
vented our  being  hurried  into  all  the 
vices,  crimes,  horrors,  and  miseries 
of  the  French  Revolution.  *  *  *  * 
Happily,  France  was  not  then  jaco- 
binized — her  hostility  was  at  a  good 
distance.    We  had  a  limb  cut  off,  but 
we  preserved  the  body.     There  was 
much   intestine    heat,  there  was   a 
dreadful  fermentation.  Wild  and  sa- 
vage insurrection  quitted  the  woods, 
and  prowled  about  our  streets  in  the 
shape    of    Reform.      Many   of    the 
changes,  by  a  great  misnomer  called 
Parliamentary  Reforms,  went,  in  their 
certain  and  not  very  remote  effect, 
home  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.     Had 
they  taken  place,  not  France,  but 
England,  would  have  had  the  honour 
of  leading  up  the  death-dance  of  de- 
mocratic Revolution,  *  *  *  *  At  that 
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time  I  was  connected  with  men  of 
high  place  in  the  community.  They 
loved  liberty,  at  least  as  much  as  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  can  do,  and  they 
understood  it  at  least  an  well.  The 
liberty  they  pursued  was  a  liberty 
inseparable  from  order,  morals,  and 
religion,  and  was  neither  hypocriti- 
cally nor  fanatically  followed.  They 
did  not  wish  that  liberty,  in  itself  the 
first  of  blessings,  should  in  its  per- 
version  become  the  greatest  curse 
that  could  fall  upon  mankind.  *  •  *  • 
The  desires  of  the  people  (partly  na- 
tural, and  partly  infused  into  them 
by  art)  appeared  in  so  wild  and  in- 
considerate a  manner,  with  regard  to 
the  economical  object,  (I  set  aside 
the  dreadful  tampering  with  the  body 
of  the  constitution  itself,)  that  if  their 
petitions  had  been  literally  complied 
with,  the  State  would  have  been  con- 
vulsed, and  a  gate  would  have  been 
opened  through  which  all  property 
might  be  ravaged." 

He  then  strikes  out  more  broadly 
into  the  general  question.  "  It  cannot 
at  this  time  be  too  often  repeated, 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, uutil  it  comes  into  the  currency 
of  a  proverb,  To  innovate  is  not  to 
reform.  The  French  Revolutionists 
complained  of  every  thing.  They 
refused  to  reform  any  thing ;  they 
left  nothing  unchnnyed.  The  conse- 
quences are  before  us — not  in  ren.ote 
history,  not  in  future  prognostication 
— th»-y  are  about  us,  they  are  upon 
us.  They  shake  public  security,  they 
menace  private  enjoyment,  they 
dwarf  the  young,  they  break  the 
quiet  of  the  old.  Knowledge  is  ren- 
dered worse  than  ignorance,  by  the 
enormous  evils  of  this  dreadful  inno- 
vation. The  Revolution  harpies  of 
France,  sprung  from  Night  and  Hell, 
or  from  that  chaotic  anarchy  which 
generates  '  all  monstrous,  all  prodi- 
gious things,'  hatch  their  eggs  in  the 
nest  of  every  neighbouring  state." 
He  then  gives  a  passing  look  at  his 
helpless  Grace  of  Bedford.  "  I  was 
not,  like  his  Grace,  swaddled,  and 
rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator. 
'  Nitor  in  tiih-irstnn  '  is  the  motto  for 
a  man  like  me.  I  possessed  not  one 
of  the  qualities,  nor  cultivated  one  of 
the  arts,  that  r»  commend  men  to  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  great. 
I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool. 
As  little  did  I  follow  the  trade  of 
winning  the  hearts,  by  imposing  on 
the  understaudioga  of  the  people, 


At  every  step  of  nay  progress  in  life, 
(for  at  every  step  I  was  traversed  and 
opposed,)  and  at  every  turnpike  I 
met,  I  was  forced  to  shew  my  pass 
port." 

He  now  comes  more  directly  to  the 
Duke's  charge,  and  retorts  it  with  an 
effect  which,  if  that  shallow  nobleman 
could  ever  derive  any  lesson  from 
experience,  must  have  made  him 
wish  the  day  of  his  unlucky  speech 
blotted  out  of  the  calendar.  "  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  conceives  that  he  is 
obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Peers  to  his  Majesty's  grant 
to  me,  which  he  considers  as  excess- 
ive. I  know  not  how  it  has  happened, 
but  it  seems  that,  while  his  Grace 
was  meditating  his  well-considered 
censure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  sleep.  Homer  nods,  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  may  dream ;  and  as  dreams 
(even  his  golden  dreams)  are  apt  to 
be  incongruously  put  together,  his 
Grace  preserved  the  idea  of  reproach 
to  me,  but  took  the  subject  from  the 
Crown  grants  to  his  oirn  family.  In 
that  way  of  putting  things  together 
his  Grace  is  perfectly  right.  The 
grants  to  the  house  of  Russell  were 
so  enormous,  as  not  only  to  outrage 
all  economy,  but  even  to  stagger  cre- 
dibility. The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the 
Leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of 
the  Crown.  He  tumbles  about  his 
unwieldy  bulk  ;  he  plays  and  frolics 
in  the  ocean  of  the  Royal  bounty. 
Huge  as  he  is,  and  while  he  '  lii-s 
floating  many  a  rood,'  he  is  still  a 
creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whale- 
bone, the  very  spiracles  through 
which  he  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine 
against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all 
over  with  the  spray ;  every  thing  of 
him  and  about  him  is  from  the  throne. 
Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Royal  favour  ?  *  *  *  * 
It  would  be  not  gross  adulation,  but 
uncivil  irony,  to  say  that  he  has  tntij 
public  merit  iif  hix  own,  to  keep  alive 
the  idea  of  the  services  by  which  his 
vast  landed  pensions  were  obtained. 
It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pen- 
sioner, that  has  laid  up  this  inex- 
haustible fund  of  merit,  which  make* 
his  Grace  so  very  delicate  about  the 
merit  of  all  other  i-rantces  of  the 
Crown.  •  •  *  •  The  first  Peer  of 
the  name,  the  f.'.?t  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  ;>  Mr  Russell,  a  person  of 
an  ancient  gentleman's  family,  r;iis<>d 
by  being  a  minion  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  first  of  those  immoderate  grants 
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was  taken,  not  from  the  ancient  de- 
mesne of  the  Crown,  but  from  the 
recent  confiscations  of  the  nobility  of 
the  land.  The  lion,  having  sucked 
the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw  the  offal 
carcass  to  the  jackall  in  waiting.  Ha- 
ving once  tasted  the  food  of  confis- 
cation, the  favourite  became  fierce 
and  ravenous.  This  worthy  favour- 
ite's first  grant  was  made  from  the 
lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely 
improving  on  the  enormity  of  the 
first,  was  from  the  plunder  of  the 
Church.  In  truth,  his  Grace  is  some- 
what excusable  in  his  dislike  to  a 
grant  like  mine, not  only  in  its  quan- 
tity, but  in  its  kind,  so  different  from 
his  own. 

"  Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  bene- 
volent Sovereign.  His  was  from 
Henry  VIII. 

"  Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the  mur- 
der of  any  innocent  person  of  illus- 
trious rank,  or  in  the  pillage  of  any 
body  of  unoffending  men.  His 
grants  were  from  the  consolidated 
funds  of  judgments  iniquitously  le- 
gal, and  from  possessions  voluntarily 
surrendered  by  their  owners,  with 
the  gibbet  at  their  door.  The  merit 
of  the  original  grantee  from  whom  he 
derives,  was  that  of  being  a  prompt 
and  greedy  instrument  of  a  levelling 
tyrant.  The  merit  of  the  original 
grantee  was  in  giving  his  hand  to  the 
work,  and  partaking  the  spoil  with 
a  Prince  who  plundered  the  national 
Church.  His  founder's  merits  were, 
by  acts  in  which  he  served  his  mas- 
ter and  made  his  fortune,  to  bring 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  depopu- 
lation, upon  his  country.  His  found- 
er's merit  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
raised  by  the  arts  of  a  Court,  and  the 
protection  of  a  Wolsey,  to  eminence. 
His  merit  in  that  eminence  was, by  in- 
stigating a  tyrant  to  injustice,  to  pro- 
voke a  people  to  rebellion.  The  po- 
litical merit  of  the  first  pensioner  of 
his  Grace's  house,  was  that  of  being 
concerned,  as  a  Counsellor  of  State, 
in  advising,  and  in  his  person  exe- 
cuting, the  conditions  of  a  disho- 
nourable peace  with  France;  the 
surrendering  the  fortress  of  Bou- 
logne, then  our  outguard  upon  the 
continent.  By  that  surrender,  Calais, 
the  key  of  France,  and  the  bridle  in 
the  mouth  of  that  power,  was,  not 
many  years  afterwards,  finally  lost. 
The  labour  of  his  Grace's  founder 
merited  the  curses,  not  loud  but 
deep,  of  tie  Commons  of  England, 


in  whom  he  and  his  master  had  ef- 
fected a  complete  Parliamentary 
Reform,  by  making  them,  in  their 
slavery  and  humiliation,  the  true  and 
adequate  representatives  of  a  de- 
based, degraded,  and  undone  people. 
*  *  *  *  Let  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
reject  with  scorn  and  horror,  the 
counsels  of  the  lecturers;  those 
wicked  panders  to  avarice  and 
ambition,  who  would  tempt  him, 
in  the  troubles  of  his  country,  to 
seek  another  enormous  fortune  in 
the  forfeitures  of  another  nobili- 
ty, and  the  plunder  of  another 
Church.  *  *  *  *  Then  will  he  for- 
get the  rebellions  which,  by  a 
doubtful  priority  in  crime,  his  an- 
cestor had  provoked  and  extin- 
guished. *  *  *  * 

"  The  Crown  has  considered  me 
after  long  services.  The  Crown  has 
paid  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  advance. 
He  has  had  a  long  credit  for  any  ser- 
vice which  he  may  perform  hereafter. 
But  let  him  beware  how  he  endan- 
gers that  constitution  which  secures 
his  own  utility  or  his  own  insignifi- 
cance. The  learned  professors  of 
the  '  rights  of  men,'  regard  pre- 
scription not  as  a  title  to  bar  all 
claim,  set  up  against  all  possession, 
but  as  itself  a  bar  against  the  pos- 
sessor. Such  are  their  ideas,  such 
their  religion,  such  their  law.  But, 
to  our  country  and  our  race,  so  long 
as  the  well-compacted  structure  of 
our  Church  and  State,  the  Sanctuary, 
theHoly  of  Holies  of  that  ancient  Law, 
defended  by  reverence,  defended  by 
power,  at  once  a  fortress  and  a  tem- 
ple, shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  brow 
of  the  British  Lion ;  as  long  as  the 
British  monarchy,  not  more  limited 
than  fenced  by  the  Orders  of  the 
State,  shall,  like  the  proud  Keep  of 
Windsor,  girt  with  the  double  belt 
of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers, 
coerce  and  guard  the  subject  land, 
so  long  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  the 
low, fat  Bedford  level  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all 
the  levellers  of  France.  *  *  *  * 
But,  if  the  rude  inroad  of  Gallic  tu- 
mult, with  its  sophistical  rights  of 
man,  to  falsify  the  account,  and  its 
sword  as  a  makeweight  to  throw  into 
the  scale, shall  be  introduced  into  our 
city  by  a  misguided  populace,  set  on 
by  proud,  great  men,  themselves 
blinded  and  intoxicated  by  a  frantic 
ambition,  we  shall,  all  of  us,  perish, 
und  be  overwhelmed  in  a  common 
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ruin.  If  a  great  storm  blow  on  our 
coast,  it  will  cast  the  whales  on  our 
strand  as  wd!  as  the  periwinkles. 
His  Grace  will  not  survive  the 
grantee  he  despises  ;  no,  not  a 
twelvemonth.  It  the  great  look  fur 
safety  in  the  services  they  render  to 
the  Gallic  cjiu.-e,  it  is  to  be.  foolish 
even  ahove  tin  priril,  :i,'  uflotcecl  to 
tceaM." 

Tiie  loss  of  his  BOD  had  broken 
the  heart  of  Burke,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  thoughts  of  patriotism, 
fame,  and  honour,  he  reverts  perpe- 
tually to  this  melancholy  recollec- 
tion. Like  some  shade  of  the  depart- 
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me  the  hopes  of  succession,  I  should 
have  been,  according  to  tny  medio- 
crity, and  the  mediocrity  of  the  age 
I  live  in,  a  sort  of  Founder  of  a  fa- 
mily. I  should  have  left  a  son,  who, 
in  all  the  points  in  which  personal 
merit  can  be  viewed,  in  f-Hence,  in 
erudition,  in  genius,  in  honour,  in 
humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment, 
and  every  liberal  accomplishment, 
would  not  have  shewn  himself  infe- 
rior to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to 
any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  Grace  very  soon  would 
have  wanted  all  plausibility  in  his 
attack  upon  this  provision  which  he- 


ed, the  image  of  his  dead  son  starts    longed  more  to    mine  than  to  me 


up  before  him  wherever  he  turns  his 
step,  no  matter  in  what  great  af- 
fairs he  may  be  occupied ;  no  mat- 
ter whether  his  foot  be  in  the  pa- 
lace or  the  field;  whether  he  give 
counsel  to  the  disturbed  and  anxious 
minds  of  the  nation,  or  confound, 
with  indignant  eloquence  and  pro- 
phetic rebuke,  the  revolutionary 
multitude  and  their  profligate  lead- 
ers, the  form  of  his  son  always  moves 
before  his  sight,  and  he  always  ac- 
knowledges it,  as  reminding  him  that 


He  soon  would  have  supplied  every 
deficiency,  and  symmetrized  every 
disproportion.  It  would  not  have 
been  for  that  successor  to  resort  to 
any  stagnant,  wasting  reservoir  of 
merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry. 
H;;  had  in  himself  a  silent,  living 
spring  of  generous  and  manly  action. 
Every  day  he  lived  he  would  have 
re  -  purchased  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown,  and  ten  times  more.  He  was 
made  a  public  creature,  and  had  no 
enjoyment  whatever  but  in  the  per- 
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the  world  is  closed  upon  his  hopes,    fonnance  of  some  duty.  At  this  exi- 


aud  beckoning  him  to  the  grave.  To 
others,  this  perpetual  grief  might  be 
unmanly,  because  it  would  unman. 
To  Burke' s  powerful  and  philosophic 
mind  it  diminished  nothing  of  power, 
of  generous  zeal,  or  lofty  perseve- 
rance. It  solemnized  and  sanctified. 
It  palpably  mingled  with  the  energies 
of  his  original  genius,  the  elevation 
of  sacred  feeling.  The  bold  parti- 
san, the  vigorous  actor  in  public 
life,  has  disappeared.  His  views  are 
more  general,  less  concerned  for 
triumph  than  for  truth  ;  and  dispo- 
sed, as  he  was,  by  nature,  to  this  ex- 
pansion of  view,  and  making  obvious 
advances  towards  it  in  every  suc- 
cessive period  of  his  public  career, 
it  was  now  that  he  attained  the  full 
dignity  and  purity  of  his  powers. 
The  same  blow  which  had  laid  his 
son  in  the  tomb,  severed  the  last 
link  which  bound  him  to  the  locali- 
ties of  .public  life.  The  fetter  fell 
away  from  his  wings,  and  he  at  once 
pprang  up  above  all  the  mists  and 
obstacles  which  had  before  narrowed 
the  circle  of  his  vision.  The  world 
was  now  for  him,  and  he  was  for 
the  woild. 

"  Had  it  pleased  God,"  he  says, 
with  pathetic  pride,  "  to  continue  to 


gent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished 
man  is  not  easily  supplied." 

Then  follows  the  passage  which 
has  been  so  often  panegyrized,  and 
which,  like  some  triumphal  arch  of 
Rome,  at  once  a  trophy  and  an  em- 
blem of  mortality,  will  sustain,  by 
the  richness  of  its  workmanship,  all 
the  admiration  that  can  be  lavished 
on  its  architect,  to  the  end  of  time  : 
"  But,  a  Disposer,  whose  power  we 
are  little  able  to  resist,  and  whose 
wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to 
dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another 
manner,  and  (whatever  my  queru- 
lous weakness  might  suggest)  a  far 
better.  The  storm  has  gone  over 
me,  and  I  lie,  like  one  of  those  old 
oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has 
scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped 
of  all  my  honours — I  am  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the, 
earth.  There,  and  prostrate  there, 
I  must  unfeignedly  recognise  the 
Divine  justice.  But,  while  I  humble 
myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  TS  forbidden  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  unjust  and  inconsiderate 
men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  pro- 
verbial. After  some  of  the  convul- 
sive struggles  of  our  irritable  nature, 
he  submitted  himself,  and  repented 
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in  dust  aiid  ashes.  But  even  so,  I 
do  not  find  him  blamed  for  repre- 
hending those  ill-natured  neighbours 
of  his,  who  visited  his  dunghill  to 
read  moral,  political,  and  economical 
lectures  on  his  misery.  I  am  alone, 
I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in 
the  gate.  *  *  *  I  live  in  an  inverted 
order.  They  who  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded me  have  gone  before  me. 
They  who  should  have  been  to  me 
as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  an- 
cestors. I  owe  to  the  dearest  rela- 
tion (which  ever  must  subsist  in  me- 
mory) that  act  of  piety  which  he 
would  have  performed  for  me.  I 
owe  to  him  to  shew  that  he  was  not 
descended  from  an unworthyparent." 
After  this  tribute  to  his  feelings  he 
returns  to  what  he  considered  as  a 
duty.  He  slightly  adverts  to  the  fol- 
lies of  his  accuser,  and  makes  them 
the  groundwork  of  important  advice 
to  all  men  of  rank,  who,  stooping  to 
rabble  politics  for  party  purposes, 
were  blind  to  the  palpable  fact,  that 
they  would  be  the  first  victims  of  a 
rabble  revolution.  "  Surely  it  is  pro- 
per that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
others  like  him,  should  know  the 
true  genius  of  this  sect.  He  ought 
to  know,  that  with  them  the  whole 
duty  of  man  consists  in  destruction. 
They  are  a  misallied  and  disparaged 
branch  of  the  house  of  Nimrod.  They 
are  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  natural 
hunters,  and  he  is  their  natural  game. 
Because  he  is  not  very  profoundly 
reflecting,  he  sleeps  in  profound  se- 
curity. They,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  vigilant,  active,  enterprising. 
In  Revolution  every  thing  is  new, 
and  from  want  of  preparation,  every 
thing  is  dangerous.  Never  before, 
as  in  France,  was  a  set  of  literary 
men  converted  into  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers and  assassins.  Never  before  did 
a  den  of  bravoes  and  banditti  assume 
the  garb  and  tone  of  an  academy  of 
philosophers.  Let  me  tell  his  Grace, 
that  a  union  of  such  characters, 
monstrous  as  it  may  seem,  is  not 
made  for  producing  despicable  ene- 
mies. The  men  of  property  in 
France,  confiding  in  a  force  which 
seemed  to  be  irresistible,  because  it 
had  never  been  tried,  neglected  to 
prepare  for  a  conflict  with  their  ene- 
mies at  their  own  weapons.  They 
were  found  in  such  a  situation  as  the 
Mexicans,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  dogs,  the  cavalry,  the  iron, 
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and  the  gunpowder,  of  a  handful  of 
bearded  men,  whom  they  did  not 
know  to  exist  in  nature.  In  France 
they  had  their  enemies  within  their 
houses,  but  they  had  not  sagacity  to 
discover  their  savage  character.  They 
seemed  tame,  and  even  caressing. 
They  had  nothing  but  douce  liumanite 
in  their  mouth.  They  could  not  bear 
the  punishment  of  the  mildest  laws 
on  the  greatest  criminals.  The  slight- 
est severity  of  justice  made  their 
flesh  creep.  The  very  idea  that  war 
existed  in  the  world,  disturbed  their 
repose.  Military  glory,  with  them, 
was  no  more  than  a  splendid  infamy. 
All  this  while  they  meditated  the 
massacres  and  confiscations  which, 
we  have  seen.  Had  any  one  told 
those  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, how  and  by  whom  the  grand 
fabric  of  the  French  monarchy  would 
be  subverted,  they  would  have  pitied 
him  as  a  visionary.  Yet  we  have 
seen  what  has  happened.  Thepersons 
who  have  suffered  from  the  cannibal 
philosophy  of  France,  are  so  like  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  that  nothing  but 
his  Grace's  probably  not  speaking 
quite  so  good  French,  could  enable 
us  to  find  out  any  difference.  A 
great  many  of  them  had  as  pompous 
titles  as  he,  and  were  of  full  as  illus- 
trious a  race.  A  few  of  them  had 
fortunes  as  ample ;  several  of  them 
(without  meaning  any  disparage- 
ment to  the  Duke  of  Bedford)  wjere 
as  wise,  and  as  virtuous,  and  as  va- 
liant, and  as  complete  in  all  the  linea- 
ments of  men  of  honour,  as  he  is. 
And  to  all  this,  they  added  the  pow- 
erful outguard  of  a  military  profes- 
sion, which,  in  its  nature,  renders 
men  somewhat  more  cautious  than 
those  who  have  nothing  to  attend  to 
but  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  undisturb- 
ed possessions.  But  security  was 
their  ruin.  They  are  dashed  to  pieces 
in  the  storm,  and  our  shores  are  co- 
vered with  their  wrecks.  If  they 
had  been  aware  that  such  a  thing 
might  happen,  such  a  thing  never 
could  have  happened." 

He  now  turns  to  the  effect  of  re- 
volutionary principles  arising  from 
general  society,  and  in  England.  His 
observations  are  true  to  this  hour, 
and  should  operate  as  a  warning  to 
the  peers  and  to  the  people,  if  both 
are  not  to  be  sunk  in  the  gulf  of  con- 
fiscation and  massacre.  "  I  can  as- 
sure his  Grace,"  says  his  powerful, 
2  M 
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and  perhaps  pitying  rebuker,  "  that 
the  Frenchified  faction,  more  encou- 
raged than  others  are  warned,  by 
what  has  happened  in  France,  look 
at  him  and  his  landed  possessions  as 
an  object  at  once  of  curiosity  and^ 
rapacity.  Ho  is  made  for  them  in 
every  part  of  their  character.  As 
robbers,  to  them  he  is  a  noble  booty; 
as  speculatists,  he  is  a  glorious  sub- 
ject for  their  philosophy.  Those 
philosophers  are  fanatics.  I  am  bet- 
ter able,  than  the  noble  Duke  can  be, 
to  enter  into  the  character  of  this 
description  of  men.  I  have  lived 
long  and  variously  in  the  world. 
Without  any  considerable  preten- 
sions to  literature  in  myself,  I  have 
aspired  to  the  love  of  letters.  I  have 
lived  for  a  great  many  years  in  ha- 
bitudes with  those  who  professed 
them.  I  can  form  a  tolerable  esti- 
mate of  what  is  likely  to  happen  from 
such  a  character,  chiefly  dependent 
for  fame  and  fortune  on  knowledge 
and  talent,  as  well  in  its  morbid  and 
perverted  state,  as  in  that  which  is 
sound  and  natural.  Naturally,  men 
so  formed  are  the  first  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence to  the  world.  But,  when 
they  have  once  thrown  off'  the  fear  of 
God,  which  was  in  all  ages  too  often 
the  case ;  and  the  fear  ot  man,  which 
is  now  the  case ;  and  when,  in  that 
state,  they  come  to  understand  one 
another,  and  to  act  in  corps,  a  more 
dreadful  calamity  cannot  arise  out  of 
hell  to  scourge  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  hard  than  the 
heart  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphysi- 
cian. It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold 
malignity  of  a  wicked  Spirit,  than  to 
the  trailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  It 
is,  like  the  principle  of  Evil  himself, 
incorporeal,  pure,  unmixed,  dephleg- 
mated,  defecated  evil." 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  great 
searcher  of  the  heart  of  faction  al- 
most anticipates  the  peculiar  shape 
of  mischief,  which,  under  the  name 
of  philosophy,  is  preparing  the  work 
of  ruin  in  our  day.  In  France,  the 
sect  of  Economists,  the  true  wor- 
shippers of  Mammon,  whose  only 
enquiry  in  all  public  interests  was, 
is  it  cheap,  is  it  dear?  and  who 
thought  that  they  Lad  disposed  of 
the  question  of  a  Throne  or  a  Church, 
when  they  had  proved  that  a  Repub- 
lic and  Atheism  would  cost  a  less 
number  of  francs,  rapidly  subverted 
the  Government  because  they  could 
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not  use  it  as  a  manufactory,  and 
turned  the  population  into  cut- 
throats, after  having  turned  them  in- 
to  paupers.  Burke  strikingly  awakes 
us  to  their  universal  principle,  that 
the  future  is  every  thing,  the  present 
nothing;  that  the  misery,  famine,  and 
death  of  a  hundred  thousand  artifi- 
cers or  labourers  at  the  present  hour, 
is  not  merely  a  cheap  but  an  allow- 
able purchase  for  some  benefit  which 
in  their  speculations  exists  for  the 
rising  generation.  Refining  on  that 
loose  theory,  which  so  undeservedly 
raised  its  propagators  into  a  tempo- 
rary name,  that  population  was  a 
national  calamity  to  be  cured  only 
by  a  providential  curse;  God  re- 
lieving man  from  the  misfortune  of 
the  original  blessing  of  "  increase 
and  multiply,"  by  the  "  vice  and  mi- 
sery "  which  are  the  direct  violation 
of  his  commands;  of  all  theories 
the  shallowest,  yet  in  its  day  re- 
ceived with  a  rapture  worthy  of  po- 
litical economy,— our  present  eco- 
nomists, who  are  revolutionary  to  a 
man,  actually  triumph  in  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  they  can  contem- 
plate individual  havoc  and  national 
suffering,  as  the  avenues  to  what 
they  promise  as  national  prosperity. 
When  Huskisson,  the  pupil  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  a  member  of  their 
club,  was  told  that  his  measures  had 
thrown  15,000  Spitalfields  weavers 
out  of  bread,  and  that  they  must 
perish,  and  were  actually  perishing, 
of  hunger,  the  answer  of  the  econo- 
mist was, "  We  must  be  prepared  for 
such  things.  But  we  shall  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  silk  manufacture 
yet"  On  the  wheels  of  this  princi- 
ple run  their  free  trade ;  their  abo- 
lition of  companies,  their  disruption 
of  all  those  corporate  bodies  and 
associations,  by  which  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  must  be  cast  into 
the  streets,  and  from  the  streets  into 
a  pauper's  grave.  The  universal 
answer  of  the  smiling  philosopher 
is — Wait  a  while.  All  will  come 
round.  The  workmen  may  die  by 
hundreds  or  thousands,  if  they  like. 
That  is  a  necessary  operation.  All 
is  calculated  on,  and  in  twenty  or  a 
hundred  years  you  will  see  that  we 
have  secured  the  universal  supply 
of  shoe-ties,  all  the  tape  and  thread- 
making,  the  grand  monopoly  of  the 
button-twisting  of  Europe. 
"  These  people,"  said  Burke, 
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speaking  of  the  Economists,  whom 
he  knew  to  the  inmost  pith  and 
marrow,  "  have  a  means  of  com- 
promising with  the  humanity  of 
their  nature.  It  is  not  dissolved. 
They  only  give  it  a  long  proroga- 
tion. They  are  ready  to  declare 
that  they  do  not  think  two  thou- 
sand years  too  long  a  period  for  the 
good  that  they  pursue.  It  is  re- 
markable that  they  never  see  any 
way  to  their  projected  good  but  by 
the  road  of  some  evil.  Their  ima- 
gination is  not  fatigued  with  the 
contemplation  of  human  suffering 
through  the  wild  waste  of  centuries, 
added  to  centuries  of  misery  and 
desolation.  Their  humanity  is  at 
the  horizon,  and,  like  the  horizon,  it 
always  flies  before  them.  Those  phi- 
losophers consider  men,  in  their  ex- 
periments, no  more  than  they  do 
mice  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  or  in 
a  recipient  of  mephitic  gas.  What- 
ever his  Grace  may  think  of  himself, 
they  look  upon  him,  and  upon  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  him,  with  no 
more  regard  than  they  do  upon  the 
whiskers  of  that  little,  long-tailed 
animal,  that  has  long  been  the  game 
of  the  grave,  demure,  insidious, 
spring-nailed,  velvet-pawed,  green- 
eyed  philosophers,  whether  going 
upon  two  legs  or  upon  four.  His 
Grace's  landed  possessions  are  irre- 
sistibly inviting  to  an  Agrarian  ex- 
periment. They  are  a  downright 
insult  upon  the  rights  of  man.  They 
are  more  extensive  than  the  terri- 
tory of  many  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics. There  is  a  scope  for  seven 
philosophers  to  proceed  in  their 
analytical  experiments  upon  Har- 
rington's seven  forms  of  Republics, 
in  the  acres  of  this  one  Duke.  *  *  * 
Abbe  Sieyes  has  whole  nests  of 
pigeon-holes,  full  of  constitutions 
ready-made,  ticketed,  sorted,  and 
numbered,  suited  to  every  season 
and  every  fancy ;  some  with  the  top 
of  the  pattern  at  the  bottom,  and 
some  with  the  bottom  at  the  top; 
some  of  blood  colour,  some  ofboue  de 
Paris;  some  with  directories,  others 
without;  some  with  councils  of 
elders,  some  with  councils  of  young- 
sters, some  without  any  council  at 
all ;  some  where  the  electors  choose 
the  representatives,  some  where  the 
representatives  choose  the  electors  ; 
ime  in  long  coats,  some  in  short ; 
>me  in  pantaloons;  some  without 
jreeches  ;  some  with  five-shilling 
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qualifications,  some  totally  unqua- 
lified; so  that  no  constitution  fan- 
cier may  go  unsuited  from  his  shop, 
provided  he  loves  a  pattern  of  pil- 
lage, oppression,  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, exile,  confiscation,  revolution- 
ary judgment,  and  legalized  preme- 
ditated murder,  in  any  shapes  into 
which  they  can  be  put.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  their  progress  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  should  be  check- 
ed by  his  Grace's  monopoly.  *   *  * 
*   *    Is   the  genius  of  philosophy 
not  yet  known  ?  Deep  philosophers 
are  no  triflers.    Brave  sansculottes 
are   no    formalists.     They  will  no 
more  regard  a  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
than  an  Abbot  of  Tavistock.     The 
Lord  of  Woburn  will  not  be  more 
respectable  in  their  eyes  than  the 
Prior  of  Woburn.    They  will  make 
no   difference    between   a    Covent 
Garden  of  nuns  and  a  Covent  Garden 
of  another  description.     They  will 
not  care  a  rush  whether  the  colour 
of  his  coat  be  purple,  or  blue  and 
buff.  Their  only  question  will  be,  that 
of  Legendre,  or  some  other  of  then: 
Legislative   butchers,  how  he  cuts 
up,  how  he  tallows  in  the  caul,  or 
on  the  kidneys.    Is  it  not  a  singular 
phenomenon,  that  while  the  sanscu- 
lotte butchers,  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  shambles,  are  pricking  their 
dotted  lines  upon  his  hide;  and  (like 
the  print  of  the  poor  ox  that  we  see 
in  the    shop    windows    at  Charing 
Cross),  alive  as  he  is,  and  thinking 
no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is  divided 
into  rumps,  and  sirloins,  and  bris- 
kets, and  into  all  sorts  of  pieces  for 
roasting,  boiling,  and  stewing;  that 
all  the  while    they  are   measuring 
him,  he  is  measuring  me — is  invidi- 
ously comparing  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  deserts  of  the  de- 
fender of  his  order,  and  in  the  same 
moment  fawning  on  those  who  have 
the  knife  half  out  of  the  sheath, poor 
innocent ! 

1  Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery 

food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed 

his  blood.' " 

With  this  parting  blow  of  con- 
summate scorn,  well  deserved  by 
the  noble  Duke,  he  leaves  him  to 
such  consolation  as  he  could  find  in 
the  kindred  ribaldry  of  Crown-and- 
Anchor  harangues — the  laughter  of 
the  Empire. 


^bildij 
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\ViiOEvr.u  has  carefully  considered 
the  progress  of  change,  not  only  in 
political  institutions,  but  public 
thought  and  opinion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, during  the  last  forty  years,  must 
be  convinced,  that  some  great  and 
general  cause  has  been  in  operation, 
which  has  far  exceeded  in  power 
and  importance  the  contests  of  fac- 
tion, or  the  recklessness  of  ambition ; 
and  that  the  State,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  different  parties,  has  been 
driven  forward,  like  a  vessel  which 
has  ceased  to  obey  the  rudder,  and 
drifts  away  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  tides.  The  repeated  changes  of 
Administration,  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  that  period,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  all  of  them  have 
experienced  in  keeping  possession 
of  the  helm  for  any  length  of  time, 
afford  decisive  evidence,  that  here, 
as  in  France  for  a  similar  period, 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
first  Revolution,  some  great  general 
cause  has  beeu  at  work  in  society, 
which  was  pressing  upon  the  frame 
of  government,  and  forcing  all  par- 
ties into  measures  which  their  wi- 
sest members  felt  to  be  no  other  than 
destructive  to  the  empire. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  lay  the 
tcJiole  responsibility  of  these  changes 
on  the  Whigs.  Unquestionably  they 
bear  the  largest  share  in  that  terri- 
ble burden,  because  not  only  have 
they  set  the  Empire  on  fire  in  all 
quarters,  since  they  came  into  office, 
but  the  previous  measures  which 
have  proved  so  destructive  in  their 
consequences,  were  all,  without  one 
single  exception,  pressed  upon  pre- 
ceding Governments  by  their  exer- 
tions. The  fatal  alterations  in  the 
monetary  system,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  in  182G,  which 
spread  far  and  wide  the  bitterness 
of  distress  among  the  industrious 
classes;  the  change,  in  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  which  has  reduced  to  such 
unparalleled  difficulties  the  ship. 
owners;  the  free  trade,  which  has 
exposed  to  so  galling  a  competition 
many  of  the  staple  branches  of  our 


manufactures;  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  law?,  which  let  into 
the  Legislature  the  jealousy  and 
heartburnings  of  the  dissenting  in- 
terest; the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
which  overwhelmed  it  by  a  flood  of 
Irish  rashness  and  intemperance; 
finally,  the  Reform  Bill,  which  at 
once  poured  upon  its  devoted  head 
the  whole  discontented  humours  of 
the  Empire,  have  all  proceeded  from 
their  efforts,  or  the  exertions  of  the 
deluded  Conservatives  whom  they 
had  seduced  into  acquiescence  in 
their  measures.  Perhaps  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  recorded  in  history 
a  series  of  measures,  proceeding 
from  a  single  party,  which  have 
proved  so  disastrous  in  their  conse- 
quences, or  gone  so  far  to  destroy  a 
fabric  built  up  by  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  a  thousand  years.  With 
truth  did  Napoleon  say,  "If  an  em- 
pire were  made  of  adamant,  it  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the 
political  economists." 

We  do  not  accuse  the  Whigs  of 
a  deliberate  intention  to  ruin  their 
country,  in  advocating  and  pressing 
on  this  unparalleled  succession  of  dis- 
astrous measures.  They  were  them- 
selves the  victims  of  sophistry  and 
delusion  ;  they  shared  in  the  errors, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  a  gene- 
ral unhinging  of  the  public  mind, 
were  so  universally  spread  abroad. 
The  unfortunate  habits  which  had 
grown  up  among  them  from  their 
long  place  in  opposition  ;  the  pecu- 
liar and  narrow  circle  in  which  they 
lived ;  their  ridiculous  and  uncea- 
sing eulogy  of  each  other;  their  in- 
variable custom  of  reading  nothing 
but  what  coincided  with  their  own 
preconceived  opinions,  attaching  no 
weight  but  to  the  oracles  delivered 
by  the  leaders  of  their  own  party, 
and  associating  with  nobody  but  the 
little  exclusive  circle  of  their  own 
formation;  all  contributed  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree  to  narrow  their 
minds,  to  throw  them  behind  both 
the  discoveries  and  the  real  acquisi- 
tions of  the  age,  and  perpetuate 
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amongst  them  those  plausible  so- 
phisms which  were  current  with  the 
philosophical  world  half  a  century 
before,  but  which  the  good  sense 
and  experience  of  mankind  had  else- 
where banished  from  the  direction 
of  affairs.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
but  the  operation  of  the  same  cause, 
the  English  Whigs  and  the  French 
Royalists  at  the  same  time  were  ex- 
posed to  the  operation  of  the  same 
narrowing  and  deluding  circumstan- 
ces ;  political  misfortune,  long  con- 
tinued exclusion  from  power,  equal- 
ly hardened  the  minds  and  blinded 
the  eyes  of  both ;  in  the  fastnesses 
of  an  exclusive  circle,  both  were 
alike  confirmed  in  the  error  of  their 
ways ;  the  celebrated  saying  of  Na- 
poleon, "  Us  n'ont  rien  appris,  ils 
n'ontrien  oublies,"  was  equally,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  applicable  to 
both ;  and  the  one  was  as  thorough- 
ly prepared  to  convulse  the  world  by 
a  practical  trial  of  the  principles  of 
Revolution,  when  an  unparalleled 
combination  of  circumstances  wafted 
them  to  the  helm  in  1830,  as  the 
other  were  to  overturn  the  king- 
dom of  Clovis  by  obedience  to 
priestcraft  and  feudal  prejudice, 
when  the  bayonets  of  the  Allies 
seated  them  on  his  throne  fifteen 
years  before. 

The  evident  shock  which  these 
erroneous  and  absurd  principles 
necessarily  gave  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  Empire,  when  once 
reduced  to  practice,  would  have  long 
ago  chased  these  theoretical  pilots 
from  the  helm,  if  they  had  not  fallen 
upon  the  expedient  of  plunging  into 
a  monstrous  innovation,  which  at 
once  roused  into  fearful  activity  all 
the  revolutionary  passions  of  the 
Empire,  and  induced  the  multitude 
to  support  them  in  the  firm  and  well- 
ftUinded  belief  that  they  never  again 
to  all  appearance  would  find  rulers, 
who  from  the  seat  of  power  would 
bring  forward  such  a  project.  Since 
that  great  Revolution,there  has  been, 
properly  speaking,  no  Government 
in  the  country,  but  a  mere  Commit- 
tee of  Management  to  carry  into 
effect  the  mandates  of  the  Twelve 
Hundred  Thousand  Legislators  of 
the  British  Empire.  No  one  need 
hesitate  in  asserting  that  such  is  the 
state  of  things,  when  it  has  been 
openly  proclaimed  by  Ministers 
themselves,  Lord  Durham,  the  au- 
teqisq  fro/  .dOJj  f|JO 
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thor  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  son*\. 
in-law  of  the  Premier,  has  publicly 
declared  that  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment are  necessarily  dependent 
on  public  opinion;  and  that  what- 
ever a  majority  of  the  Electors  firm- 
ly and  resolutely  demand,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  conceded. 

But  admitting  all  this,  the  question 
still  recurs,  What  has  changed  the 
character  of  the  English  people  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time,  as  to  induce 
a  vast  majority  of  them  to  support 
measures  which  would  have  been  at 
once  scouted  in  any  former  period 
of  English  history  ?  That  is  the  im- 
portant question.  Admitting  that 
there  are  in  all  ages  and  countries  a 
certain  proportion  of  hardened  Jaco- 
bins, irreclaimable  democrats,  who 
would  gladly  catch  at  revolutionary 
measures  by  whomsoever  proposed ; 
still  the  point  is,  what  has  occasion* 
ed  such  a  prodigious  multiplication 
of  their  number  in  the  last  ten  years  ? 
Mr  Burke,  in  1793,  calculated  that 
there  were  80,000  irreclaimable  Ja- 
cobins in  England  ;  but  if  he  had 
lived  to  the  present  time,  he  would 
have  estimated  their  number  at  se- 
veral millions.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert 
that  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary measures  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  its  train,  were  carried 
through  by  the  mob,  in  opposition  to 
the  sense,  property,  or  education  of 
the  empire.  The  highly  educated 
classes,  indeed — the  Bar,  the  Church, 
and  those  who  had  been  instructed 
at  the  Universities,  and  almost  all 
persons  of  every  description  possess- 
ed of  historical  information,  were  by 
a  great  majority  opposed  to  the 
changes ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  holders 
of  any  considerable  property  were 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  :  but  a 
vast  proportion  of  persons  who  had 
received  merely  some  degree  of  edu- 
cation, went  heart  and  hand  into  the 
new  order  of  things ;  and  what  was 
still  more  extraordinary,  many  re- 
spectable individuals,  whose  fortunes 
were  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
preservation  of  a  conservative  sys- 
tem, were  the  most  loud  in  their 
clamour  for  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
like  the  clergy  in  France,  concurred 
in  bringingabout  a  Revolution  which 
has  already  reduced  numbers  of 
themselves  to  beggary. 

In  investigating  the  course  of  this 
vast  change,  and  of  the  progressive 
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decomposition  of  the  British  empire 
umltr  the  solvents  which  are  now  so 
liberally  applied  to  it  in  all  direc- 
tion*, the  first  feature  which  must 
strike  every  rational  observer,  is  the 
immense  increase  which  the  spirit  of 
innovatiou  has  received  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  the  marked 
disregard,  not  only  of  antiquity,  but 
of  experience,  which  distinguishes 
all  the  political  theorists  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  id  the  more  remark- 
able, that  it  is  not  only  an  entirely 
novel  feature  in  the  English  charac- 
ter, but  an  entirely  new  trait  in  the 
history  of  free  states.  Hitherto  the 
tenacity  with  which  men  adhered 'to 
old  institutions,  and  the  customs  of 
their  forefathers,  has  been  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  share  which  they 
possessed  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  It  was  greatest  in 
free  and  democratical  states,  and 
least  in  those  of  a  despotic  charac- 
ter. The  ideas  and  customs  of  the 
Forest  Cantons  were  as  permanent  as 
the  mountains  in  which  they  were 
cradled;  the  slow  disposition  and 
methodical  habits  of  the  Dutch 
burghers  had  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
while  the  gay  and  lively  French, 
under  their  despotic  princes,  were 
the  most  volatile  people  in  Europe. 
In  England,  down  to  the  battle  of 
"Waterloo,  the  reverence  for  antiqui- 
ty was  the  great  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  national  character ; 
the  customs  of  the  people  had  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  Saxon 
forefathers ;  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  confirmed  by  Magna 
Cbarta,  still  formed  the  foundation 
of  British  freedom  ;  and  the  love  of 
liberty,  divested  of  its  dangerous 
ally,  the  passion  for  innovation,  had 
for  five  hundred  years  preserved  un- 
changed in  any  essential  particular 
the  glorious  fabric  of  the  British 
Constitution. 

Now  all  this  is  gone.  The  reve- 
rence for  ant  quity,  the  horror  for 
innovation,  the  tenacity  of  custom, 
the  force  of  habit,  which  for  a  thou- 
sand years  have  been  all-powerful 
with  the  English  people,  have  melt- 
ed away.  They  have  passed  into 
history;  they  are  numbered  with 
the  things  that  have  been.  A  cha- 
racter which  has  withstood  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  ten  centuries;  which 
remained  unchanged  through  the 
severities  of  Norman  oppression, 


the  bondage  of  feudal  slavery,  the 
legends  of  Catholic  superstition ; 
which  neither  the  frenzy  of  the 
Crusades,  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Covenant,  could  shake ;  which  sur- 
vived the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
conquests  of  the  Plantagenets,  the 
sword  of  Cromwell;  which  appear- 
ed more  firmly  rooted  than  ever  in 
our  own  recollection,  and  preserved 
this  empire  safe  and  inviolate 
through  the  perilous  contagion  of 
the  French  Revolution,  has  sudden- 
ly given  way  under  our  own  eyes, 
and  with  it  all  the  ideas  and  institu- 
tions which  were  looked  on  as  most 
stable  among  our  people.  The  de- 
mon of  innovation  had  been  impri- 
soned in  the  strife  of  former  days, 
and  his  stronghold  sealed  by  the 
seal  of  Solomon  ;  but  the  entrance 
has  been  opened  by  the  madness  of 
a  succeeding  age ;  the  awful  appari- 
tion has  spread,  like  the  genie  of  the 
fable,  in  mist  and  darkness  along  our 
coasts,  and  from  amidst  its  clouds 
the  awful  form  of  the  giant  has 
emerged. 

That  this  extraordinary  and  al- 
most incomprehensible  change  has 
been  owing  to  some  very  general 
cause,  operating  suddenly  and  ex- 
tensively upon  all  classes  of  society, 
must  be  obvious  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  it  has  appeared  simulta- 
neously in  every  department  of 
thought  and  genius,  and  has  affected 
more  or  less  all  the  Administrations 
which  have  governed  the  country 
since  the  termination  of  the  war.  The 
Revolution  of  1832  indeed  has  ripen- 
ed the  harvest  with  extraordinary 
rapidity ;  but  the  seed  had  been  in 
some  degree  sown  by  the  well-meant 
but  deluded  innovations  of  former 
years.  The  nation  bad  been  habitua- 
ted to  innovation,  had  been  taught  to 
deride  the  wisdom  of  its  ancestors  ; 
to  look  for  remedy  for  suffering, 
not  to  experience,  but  to  specula- 
tion, long  before  the  fatal  era  when 
the  Whigs  succeeded  to  the  helm. 
What  else  but  this  mania  of  innova- 
tion led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  which  Adam 
Smith  pronounced  to  be  a  model  of 
practical  wisdom,  and  from  which 
the  maritime  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  maybe  dated;  or  the  sur- 
render of  the  Protestant  constitu- 
tion of  1688,  the  parent  of  one  hun- 
dred aud  forty  years  of  unparalleled 
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greatness?  The  Tories  may  well 
pride  themselves  upon  the  glorious 
Btand  which  they  have  made  in  de- 
fence of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
and  the  institutions  of  their  fathers, 
since  they  retired  from  office ;  but 
like  other  men,  they  have  been  im- 
proved in  the  school  of  adversity; 
and  they  will  be  fain  to  tear  from 
the  page  of  history,  the  vacillation, 
weakness,  and  concessions,  which 
distinguished  the  last  ten  years  of 
their  reign. 

We  do  not  blame  the  individual 
members  of  former  governments  for 
this  conciliatory  system,  how  appa- 
rent soever  it  may  be  that  it  first 
shook  the  institutions  of  the  empire, 
and  produced  that  longing  after  in- 
novation which  is  the  sure  precursor 
of  revolutionary  convulsion.  It  is 
evident  that  they  were  swept  away 
by  a  torrent  which  no  one  was  capa- 
ble of  resisting;  that  they  maintained 
themselves  deluded  by  the  sophisms 
which  were  so  lamentably  prevalent 
in  the  state ;  that  they  were  driven 
forward  by  the  weight  which  was 
accumulating  in  their  rear,  and  kept 
their  place  in  the  front  rank,  only 
by  keeping  always  ahead  of  the  de- 
vouring flame. 

That  this  yielding  to  innovation 
was  the  result  of  a  general  change 
in  the  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
which  no  firmness  how  great  soever 
could  resist,  and  no  capacity  how 
great  soever  direct,  must  be  appa- 
rent from  the  additional  circum- 
stance, that  the  statesmen  who  yield- 
ed to  this  seducing  but  perilous 
system,  were  among  the  ablest  and 
the  most  indomitable  who  ever  held 
the  helm  of  affairs  in  this  country. 
No  man  was  ever  more  largely  gifted 
with  eloquence  or  energy  than  Mr 
Canning;  none  had  more  complete- 
ly at  his  command  both  a  stock  of 
statistical  details  and  a  profusion  of 
valuable  information  than  Mr  Hus- 
kisson ;  no  one  ever  introduced  Re- 
form with  a  more  cautious  hand,  or 
tempered  innovation  with  the  results 
of  experience  more  thoroughly,  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  in  firmness  and  de- 
cision of  character,  no  British  states- 
man ever  exceeded,  few  have  equal- 
led, the  Duke  of  Wellington — yet 
these  were  the  very  men  by  whom 
the  innovating  system  was  first  adopt- 
ed ;  who  tore  away  the  veil  from 
the  front  of  the  sanctuary,  and.  were 


at  length  compelled,  after  exhaust- 
ing every  effort  to  appease  the  de- 
mon of  Revolution,  to  leave  him  in 
the  unbridled  sovereignty  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated  by  their  suc- 
cessors. 

A  very  short  examination  of  the 
history  of  the  changes  which  the 
Constitution  has  undergone,  must  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  general 
cause,  (now  so  fearfully  increased,) 
which  has  for  the  last  twenty  years 
imprinted  so  ruinous  a  character  on 
British  Legislation. 

The  original,  broad,  and  stable 
foundations  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution were  laid  in  the  agricultural 
interests.  The  Barons  in  Gothic 
times,  who  fought  and  bled  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  esta- 
blished the  now-forgotten  edifice  of 
feudal  independence,  were  landed, 
proprietors.  They  stood  forth  at  the 
head  of  the  rural  tenantry,  and  sup- 
ported in  the  Legislature  the  rural 
interests.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  through  all  the 
fervour  of  the  Covenant,  it  was  the 
landowners  of  England  who  main- 
tained the  contest ;  and  the  most 
celebrated  leaders  of  the  Commons, 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  all  their 
chief  supporters  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  were  the  principal 
landholders  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
observed  by  Hume,  and  after  him  by 
Guizot,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars,  the  landed  proper- 
ty in  the  hands  of  the  Commons  was 
about  double  that  in  the  possession 
of  the  Peers ;  a  striking  proof  of  the 
preponderance  of  that  great  interest 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  deci- 
sive influence  which  it  gave  to  the 
popular  side,  with  which  the  majo- 
rity of  it  was  identified. 

When  Cromwell  formed  a  new 
Constitution,  the  preponderance  was 
still  given  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner to  the  landed  interest.  It  is 
stated  by  Hallam,  that  the  number 
of  Members  for  counties  and  the 
Universities  in  England  and  Wales, 
was  fixed  at  267 ;  while  those  for 
towns  was  only  132.  In  other  words, 
the  county  Members  were  to  the 
borough  as  2  to  I  nearly.  The  House 
so  constituted,  evinced,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  so  Conserva- 
tive a  spirit,  ana  was  so  decidedly 
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I  to  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, that  he  never  wa»  able  to  ke«-p 
them  any  time  together;  and  all  the 
Sessions  of  Parliament  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  were  brought 
to  au  abrupt  termination,  after  a 
stormy  and  refractory  Session  of  a 
few  weeks'  duration. 

On  the  Restoration,  the  old  Con- 
stitution revived,  and  the  represen- 
tation became  vested  in  the  coun- 
ties and  boroughs,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  whom  it  has  resided 
from  that  time  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1832.  The  great  number  of 
boroughs  which,  under  this  system, 
sent  Members  to  Parliament,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
representation  of  England  and  Wales, 
would  long  ago  have  overturned  the 
Constitution,  were  it  not  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  them  were  returned 
for  inconsiderable  places,  which  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  laud- 
holders  in  their  neighbourhoods,  and 
under  the  name  of  close,  nomination, 
or  rotten  boroughs,  long  constituted 
the  avenue  by  which  talent  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Legislature,  and  the 
make- weight  by  which  steadiness 
was  secured  in  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment. These  close  boroughs 
were  divided  between  the  agricul- 
tural and  the  commercial  interests ; 
and  the  proportion  in  which  this  di- 
vision took  place  varied  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  landowners  in 
some  places,  and  of  the  manufactu- 
ring or  trading  interests  in  others ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  were 
on  the  Conservative  side ;  that  is, 
they  were  either  purchased  or  ac- 
quired by  persons  connected  with 
the  great  interests  of  the  State,  in 
commerce,  agriculture,  or  manufac- 
tures. In  a  few  populous  towns 
merely,  the  representation  was  vest- 
ed in  the  mass  of  the  labouring  peo- 
ple ;  and  although  they  returned,  in 
general,  noisy,  intemperate  Mem- 
bers, who  advocated  the  cause  of 
Democracy,  their  numbers  were  too 
inconsiderable  to  affect  in  any  great 
degree  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment. England,  therefore,  came,  un- 
der the  old  Constitution,  to  be  go- 
verned entirely  by  the  representa- 
tives of  property ;  by  the  great  land- 
ed, commercial,  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  State ;  and  hence  the 
remarkable  steadiness  and  wisdom 


of  its  government,  and  the  unparal- 
leled extent  to  which  pro^;"-riiy 
spiead  among  its  numerous  aucl  \  a- 
ried  inhabitants.  M 

That  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  had  their  full 
share  in  the  Legu-laturc,  und  that  the 
landowners  were  by  no  means  pt>-- 
sessed  of  any  overwhelming  influ- 
ence- in  the  House  of  Commons,  du- 
ring the  whole  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, ib  proved  by  the  fact,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  public 
burdens  were  laid  on  the  agiicul- 
tural  classes.  Without  mentioning 
the  Church,  which  is  to  be  viewed 
rather  as  a  part  owner  of  the  soil, 
than  as  a  burden  on  its  cultivators, 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  poor's 
rates,  land  tax,  and  county  rates, 
for  decisive  evidence  of  this  fact. 
At  a  time  when  a  general  income,  or 
property  tax,  was  unknown,  and  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  class- 
es paid  no  direct  taxes  whatever  to 
Government,  (the  assessed  and  in- 
come taxes  being  subsequent  inven- 
tions,) the  landowners  were  already 
burdened  with  a  laud  tax  of  two 
shillings  in  the  pound,  aheavy*poor's 
rate,  and  the  exclusive  payment  of 
the  county  rates,  or  taxes  for  the 
local  administration  of  justice.  The 
former  of  these  partial  taxes  now 
amounts  to  L.8,000,000,  the  latter  to 
L.600,000  a-year. 

But  with  the  war  undertaken  for 
our  national  existence  against  revo- 
lutionary France,  a  change  of  in- 
terests and  transfer  of  power  has 
taken  place,  which  at  length  has 
given  such  an  extraordinary  prepon- 
derance to  the  manufacturiugclas^es, 
as  has  overturned  the  Constitution. 

The  manufacturing  and  shipping 
interests  of  the  empire  had  been  long 
the  object  of  extreme  solicitude  ou 
the  part  of  the  Legislature,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  extraordinary  multi- 
tude of  acts  passed  to  protect  almost 
every  branch  of  their  industry.  But 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  growth  of  these 
classes  was  unprecedented.  Various 
causes  conspired  to  produce  this 
effect.  The  energy  and  skill  of  our 
sailors  gave  our  fleets  the  command 
of  the  seas ;  the  insanity  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  delivered  over  St 
Domingo  to  the  names,  and  destroy*  'lo 
ed  at  once  a  colony  which  maintain- 
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ed  twenty  thousand  seamen  in  the  manner  to  the  same  effect.  The  well- 
service  of  Fiance ;  all  the  colonies  of 
the  world  successively  fell  into  our 
hands,  aud  the  British  islands  became 
the  emporium  for  Colonial  produce 
and  manufactured  articles  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  vast  expen- 
diture of  Government,  which  went  on 
continually  increasing,  from  sixteen 
millions  in  1792,  till  it  had  reached 
seventy  and  eighty  millions  a-year 
in  1814,  encouraged  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  every  species  of  manu- 
facture ;  until  at  length  the  empire 
was  overspread  with  artisans,  and 
Great  Britain  came  to  be  considered 
rather  as  a  great  manufactory  for  the 
world,  than  a  kingdom  feeding  itself 
with  its  rude  produce,  and  preser- 
ving a  due  balance  between  its  ma- 


known  effect  of  this  measure  was  in 
a  few  years  to  double  the  price  of 
all  the  articles  of  commerce,  and  re- 
duce to  a  half  the  value  of  money. 
Every  person  possessedof  anykind  of 
property  found  it  continually  rising 
in  price.  Men  often  became  rich,' 
as  they  now  do  in  Canada,  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  time,  and  constant  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  their  possessions, 
without  any  exertion  of  their  own. 
The  holders  of  these  commodities, 
that  is,  the  trading,  manufacturing, 
and  industrious  classes  throughout 
the  State,  prospered  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  increasing  trade,  immense 
Government  expenditure,  and  a  con- 
tinued rise  in  the  price  of  commodi- 
* 
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nufacturing  aud  agricultural  mem-     ties.  Hence  the  extraordinary  growth 


bers. 

Another  cause  at  the  same  period 
powerfully  contributed  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  The  enormous  sums 
which  were  borrowed  by  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  amounting  in 
all  to  above  L.600,000,000,  immense- 
ly extended  the  numerous  and  pow- 
erful body  who  had  advanced  their 
capital  to  the  State,  and  lived  on  the 
dividends  paid  on  the  public  debt. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  class 
resided  in  towns,  or  were  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  com- 
mercial classes ;  and  thus  their  great 
increase  formed  a  direct  and  most 
important  addition  to  the  urban  in- 
terest in  the  commonwealth.  Add 
to  this  the  prodigious  sums,  proba- 
bly amounting  to  nearly  as  much  as 
the  public  debt,  which,  during  the 
same  active  and  prosperous  period, 
were  saved  by  the  industrious  or 
trading  classes,  and  lent  out  on  mort- 
gage, either  directly,  or  through  the 
intervention  of  banks  or  some  pub- 
lic companies.  If  the  operation  of 
these  concurring  causes  are  taken 
into  account,  it  will  probably  be 
deemed  no  exaggeration  to  affirm 
that  creditors,  living  chiefly  in  towns, 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  £  1 ,500,000,000, 
were  constituted  during  the  war,  and 
that  the  permanent  income  vested  in 
them  on  its  termination  was  little 
short  of  £50,000,000  a-year. 

The  important  change  on  the  cur- 
rency introduced  under  the  pressure 
of  overbearing  necessity  by  Mr  Pitt, 
iu  1797,  contributed  in  a  remarkable 


of  the  towns  during  the  war ;  the 
triplication  of  our  exports  and  im- 
ports in  twenty  years ;  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  commercial  classes, 
and  the  unparalleled  degree  to  which 
affluence  was  spread  through  the 
middling  ranks  of  society. 

These  causes  had,  for  long  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  produced  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  urban  in- 
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terests,  andan  evident  preponderance 
of  that  class  of  society  over  the  rural 
population ;  but  as  long  as  the  con- 
test lasted,  and  for  some  years  after 
its  termination,  the  influence  of  this 
change  on  the  domestic  affairs  and 
balance  of  power  in  the  nation  was 
not  felt.  The  passions  excited  during 
the  dreadful  contest  with  Napoleon, 
were  so  fierce,  the  patriotism  elicited 
in  all  ranks  so  ardent,  the  peril  to 
civil  and  national  independence  so 
evident,  that  every  feeling  was  stifled 
during  its  continuance,  but  an  un- 
extinguishable  desire  of  resistance  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  generation  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  power,  who  had 
grown  up  under  these  feelings,  the 
monarchical  part  of  the  Constitution 
felt  no  want  of  support.  But  still 
the  balance  was  endangered,  and  the 
ancient  Constitution  was  tottering 
from  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
towns  and  city  interests,  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  continuance 
of  the  contest.  As  the  best  proof 
that  these  statements  are  not  over- 
charged, we  subjoin  an  account  of 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  counties  in  the 
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Empire  for  the  last  thirty  years.* 
From  this  interesting  table,  it  appears 
that  tin-  population  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  Kmpire  has  in  general  tripled, 
and  that  or'  the  manufacturing  coun- 
ties doubled  since  1801,  while  the 
increase  in  the  agricultural  districts 
has  in  general  not  been  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  result 
of  the  whole  has  been,  that  while  in 
1700  it  was  calculated  by  the  statis- 
tical writers  of  the  day  that  the  ur- 
ban was  to  the  rural  population  as  1 
to  2  nearly,  it  is  now  so  far  altered 
that  the  proportion  is  as  2  to  1,  there 
being  in  England  and  Wales  773,000 
families  employed  in  agriculture, 
which  at  5  persons  to  a  family,  gives 
8,865,000  individuals;  while  in  ma- 
nufactures and  other  employments 
there  are  no  less  than  1,572,000  fa- 
milies, or  at  the  same  rate  7,860,000 
individuals.f  The  individuals  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  therefore,  are, 
in  England,  to  the  urban  population, 
as  four  millions  to  eight  millions 
nearly,  that  is,  as  1  to  2  j  a  proportion 


unparalleled  in  any  State  of  similar 
dimensions  in  ancient  or  modpm 
times,  and  fraught  with  a  d^rrc  ot 
danger  to  our  political  institutions, 
and  very  existence  as  a  nation,  of 
which  we  are  far  at  present  from  ap- 
preciating the  magnitude.:}: 

During  the  tumult  of  gratitude,  ex- 
ultation, joy,  and  enthusiasm,  which 
followed  the  termination  of  the  war, 
no  one  perceived,  and  few  foresaw, 
the  alarming  consequences  of  this 
disproportion;  but  as  years  rolled 
on,  and  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment passed  away,  its  effects  upon 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  State 
gradually  developed  themselves. 
Urban  interests,  democratic  ascen- 
dency, began  to  be  systematically 
advocated ;  the  strength  of  the  Op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons 
steadily  increased ;  and  Government, 
to  retain  its  popularity,  and  avoid  a 
perpetual  collision  with  a  clamorous 
and  growing  faction,  insensibly  slid 
into  the  fatal  system  of  disarming 
the  popular  party  by  anticipating  its 


1801. 
720  000 

1811. 
930,000 

1821. 
1  125  000 

1831. 
1  475  000 

77,000 

110,000 

162,000 

203,000 

Edinburgh  
Manchester,      .... 
Salford  

82,000 
76,000 
18,000 

107,000 
91,000 
24,000 

134,000 
129,000 
32,000 

164,000 
187,000 
50,000 

Lancashire,      .... 
West  Riding,  York, 
Warwickshire,      .     .     . 
Staffordshire,  .... 
Nottinghamshire,       .     . 

672,000 
563,000 
208,000 
239,000 
140,000 
191,000 

828,000 
655,000 
228,000 
295,000 
162,000 
227,000 

1,052,000 
801,000 
274,000 
341,000 
186,000 
270,000 

1,336,000 
976000 
336,000 
410.000 
225,000 
334,000 

160,000 

177,000 

207,000 

253,000 

Lanarkshire,    .... 
Stirlingshire,         .     .     . 
Renfrewshire,       .     .     . 

146,000 
50,000 
78,000 
273,000 

191,000 
58,000 
92,000 
291,000 

244,000 
65,000 
112,000 
314,000 

316,000 
72,000 
133,000 
390,000 

Dumbartonshire,        .     . 
Edinburghshire,        .     . 
Berwickshire,       .     .     . 
Haddington,    .... 

20,000 
122,000 
30,620 
29,900 

24,000 
148,000 
30,779 
31,164 

27,000 
191,000 
33,000 
35,137 

.     33,000 
219,000 
34,000 
36,135 

f  Population  Return,  1831  ;  Parliamentary  Stat.  Tables,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

|  According  to  the  latest  Statistical  Returns,  the  proportion  iu  France  is  just  the 
reverse,  there  being  21,000,000  of  persons  in  that  kingdom  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  10,000,000  in  all  other  pursuits.  This  extraordinary  proportion  in  the  British 
Empire  is  fraught  with  the  most  important  inferences.  What  comes,  inter  alia,  of 
the  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  increase  faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for  them, 
and  go  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  when,  in  England,  old  in  years,  teeming  with  wealth, 
and  abounding  in  inhabitants,  four  millions  of  cultivators  can  feed  eight  millions  of 
the  other  classes ;  while  amidst  the  virgin  soil  and  Infant  energy  of  America,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Poland,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  f 

I  See  Dupin,  1.  3. 
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demands.  Who  began  this  ruinous 
system ;  by  whom  it  was  first  ma- 
tured ;  what  delusion  induced  suc- 
cessive Administrations  to  imagine, 
that  by  constantly  conceding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  city  or  republican  in- 
terest, they  could  permanently  main- 
tain our  monarchical  institutions,  it 
is  the  province  of  the  historian  to 
enquire.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  observe," 
that  it  evidently  and  steadily  was 
adopted ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much 
in  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of 
particular  men,  as  in  the  feeling  of  a 
common  pressure,  and  the  advent 
of  times,  when,  without  some  change 
to  meet  and  counterbalance  the  pro- 
digious alteration  in  the  balance  of 
the  town  and  country  parties,  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  any  Administration  to  exist  but 
on  temporary  shifts  and  ruinous  con- 
cessions. 

This  tendency  was  increased,  and 
in  fact  rendered  irresistible,  by  the 
changes  which  in  1819,  1822,  and 
1826,"  took  place  in  the  currency  of 
the  nation.  It  is  not  our  intention 
at  present  to  enter  into  that  much 
disputed  and  intricate  question ;  still 
less  to  enquire,  whether  it  was  un- 
avoidable, and  whether  the  evils 
which  have  arisen  from  the  adoption 
of  the  new  system,  the  return  to  a 
metallic  currency,  and  suppression 
of  small  notes,  were  or  were  not 
greater  than  those  which  would  have 
attended  an  adherence  to  the  old. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  thing  was 
done,  and  that  the  change  thus  in- 
troduced has  nearly  doubled  the 
strength  of  the  town  or  democratic 
party,  while  it  has  reduced  to  a 
half  the  resources  of  productive 
and  rural  industry  throughout  the 
country.  Grain,  and  with  it  almost 
all  the  articles  of  life,  have  been 
lowered  fifty  per  cent  in  consequence 
of  that  change  :  the  average  price  of 
wheat  from  1814  to  1819  was  78s. 
the  quarter ;  whereas  the  average 
price  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
62s.,  and  it  is  now,  apparently  steadi- 
ly, under  50s.*  Every  body  knows, 
that  in  the  purchase  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, luxuries,  aud  all  the  articles  of 
commerce,  L.100  will  go  as  far  now 


as  L.I 50   would  have  gone  fifteen 
years  ago. 

If  the   nation  had  been  entirely 
clear  of  public  and  private  debt,  this 
change,  how  great  soever,  would  not 
have  been  attended  with  any  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
Democratic  and  Conservative  par- 
ties;  but,  unfortunately,  this   was 
not  the  case ;  and  what  was  still  more 
decisive  against  the  latter  of  these 
bodies,  the  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty who  were  to  be  benefited  by  the 
change,  were,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
sident in  towns,   while  that  which 
was  to  be  injured,  in  greet  part  re- 
sided in  the  country.     The  holders 
of  stock  or  Government  securities  of 
every  sort,  of  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
open  account,  in  short,  the  whole 
class  of  creditors,  found  themselves 
fifty  per  cent  richer  by  the  change ; 
while  the  debtors  in   their  obliga- 
tions, that  is,  the  industrious  classes, 
who  had  borrowed  money  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  various  underta- 
kings, found  themselves  proportion- 
ally burdened.     The  former,  almost 
all,  were  congregated  in  towns,  while 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter 
were  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
carried  on  the  immense  and  varied 
branches  of  industry  by  which  the 
agricultural  classes  of  the  state  were 
supported.  Hence,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  an  increasing  and  most  pain- 
ful alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
relative  situation  of  the  town  and 
country  parties :  the  former,  gener- 
ally speaking,  have  been  continually 
increasing  in  riches,  comfort,  and 
prosperity,  while  the  latter  have  as 
steadily  been  declining,  labouring, 
and  unhappy.  Exceptionshave  arisen 
from  local  causes,  but  this  has  been 
the  general  character  of  the  condition 
of  the  two  classes  during  that  period. 
Estates  have  been  brought  to   the 
hammer,  old   families  have  melted 
away,  the  landed  property  has   in 
great  part  passed  into  other  hands ; 
farmers   have  been   distrained,  se- 
questrated, exiled ;  Canada  has  been 
overrun  with  British  cultivators,  and 
the  foundations  of  a  greater  empire 
than  England  laid  on  the  St  Law- 
rence ;  while  the  towns  in  the  Bri- 
tish   Isles    have,   during   the   same 
time,  doubled  in  size  and  quadrupled 


.*  Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables,  vol.  I.  165. 
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in  splendour;  while  the  increasing     their  dense  masses  and  inflammable 

population  that  the  democratic  pas- 
sion burned  most  strongly,  and  that 
by  steadily  advocating  their  inte- 
rests, and  assuming  an  extraordinary 
appearance  of  xeal  in  their  service, 
they  could  acquire  a  decree  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Legislature,  which 
they  would  look  for  in  vain  amidst 
the  steadier  feelings  and  less  cor- 
rupted principles  ot  the  rural  popu- 
lation. Philosophy  and  talent  l.-nt 
their  aid  to  the  same  designs;  the 
noble  science  of  Political  Economy 
was  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 
pose of  party,  and  the  advance  of 
individual  interests ;  and  the  flower 
of  our  youth,  seduced  by  the  names 
of  Ricardo  and  M'Culloch,  and  led 
away  by  the  general  illusion  in  fa- 
vour of  liberal  principles,  flattered 
themselves  they  were  adopting  the 
principles  of  justice  and  liberality, 
when,  in  fact,  they  were  merely  ad- 
vocating the  interests  of  a  noisy  de- 
mocracy in  town,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  more  useful,  but  silent  and 
unobtrusive  industry,  in  the  country. 
We  shall  in  a  future  number  de- 
velope  the  effects  of  this  alarm- 
ing increase  of  city  influence,  in 
the  Free  Trade  system,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
the  change  in  the  Currency,  and 
the  shameful  oppression  of  our 
West  India  Colonies ;  measures,  one 
and  all,  prescribed  by  the  same  blind 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  town 
democracies,  the  same  weak  con- 
cession to  clamour  in  a  few  spots  in 
these  islands,  and  the  same  partial 
and  unjust  disregard  of  the  suffering 
thereby  produced  on  far  more  im- 
portant, but  distant  and  unrepre- 
sented, interests.  We  shall  tear  aside 
the  veil  which  our  liberal  Ministers 
have  so  long  thrown  over  the  effect 
of  this  town-directed  legislation,  and 
demonstrate  as  clearly  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  that  under  its 
influence,  our  foreign  commerce  and 
shipping  interests  are  melting  away, 
and  the  wooden  walls  of  old  Eng- 
land rotting  under  the  suicidal  hands 
of  her  own  children.  We  shall  ex- 
hibit a  decay  in  British,  and  a  growth 
in  foreign  tonnage,  hitherto  unac- 
countably overlooked,  but  now  com- 
pletely demonstrated,  by  the  return 
laid  before  Parliament;  and  prove, 
that  if  the  same  system  goes  on  for 
tea  years  longer,  our  maritime  su- 


of  nhops  ha*  every- 
where attested  the  growing  wealth 
of  their  customers;  and  the  multi- 
tude oP  open  carriages,  as  well  as 
the  vast  increase  of  upholsterers  and 
dealers  in  luxuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion, Iris  i,'iven  unequivocal  proof  of 
tlie  well-being  of  the  middling  or- 
ders in  that  class  of  society. 

The  continued  operation  of  these 
causes  notonly  weakened  the  strength 
of  the  country  or  Conservative  party 
to  a  very  great  degree,  but  totally  al- 
tered the  feelings  with  which  a  large 
proportion  of  it  regarded  the  Govern- 
ment Finding  themselves  every  day 
growing  poorer,  they  knew  not  from 
what  cause, — feeling  their  resources 
melting  away,  they  knew  not  how, 
they  became  discontented  with  the 
Administration  under  which  these 
calamities  had  arisen.  Their  feel- 
ings were  embittered,  their  suffer- 
ings aggravated,  by  the  painful  con- 
trast which  their  condition  offered  to 
that  of  the  holders  of  money,  which 
was  continually  improving.  The 
constant  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to 
enquire  into  their  distresses,  or  even 
admit  their  existence,  obliterated 
their  feelings  of  loyalty,  and  at  length 
disposed  them  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  the  clamour  of  the  demagogues, 
who  represented  it  as  all  owing  to 
the  government  of  an  Oligarchy,  and 
as  only  susceptible  of  remedy  by 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  effect  of  .this  change  in  the 
relative  strength'  of  the  urban  and 
country  parties,  soon  developed  it- 
self. The  Whigs,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  rapidly  veered  round 
to  the  support  of  city  and  democratic 
interests.  Departing  altogether  from 
the  old  and  steady  principles  of 
Whig  opposition,  which  were  to  sup- 
port the  cottntri/  against  the  Court 
party,  they  uniformly,  and  on  all 
occasions,  advocated  the  interests 
of  the  town,  that  is,  the  consumers, 
in  preference  to  the  country,  that  is, 
the  producers.  The  Free  Trade  sys- 
tem— the  abandonment  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws — the  changes  in  the 
Currency,  were  all  the  consequence 
of  this  vigorous  support  of  city 
rrishes,  in  opposition  to  that  of  all 
the  other  great  interests  of  industry 
in  the  State.  The  Whigs  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  chief  support  lay 
in  great  towns ;  that  It  was  among 
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periority  will  be  at  an  end,  and  our     degree  both  the  numbers  and  energy 

of  the  democratic  party ;  and  it  was 


veify  existence  as  a  nation  endan- 
gered. We  shall  exhibit  also  the 
monstrous  injustice  to  which  our 
West  India  Colonies  have  so  long 
been  subjected ;  forced  in  the  first 
instance  to  cultivate  by  means  of 
slaves,  and  burdened  with  a  nu- 
merous and  costly  black  population  ; 
next  saddled  with  a  tax  on  their  pro- 
duce, as  heavy  on  them  as  a  duty  of 
fifty  shillings  on  every  quarter  of 
wheat  raised  in  England,  would  be 
on  the  British  farmer;  and  now  ex- 
posed, for  a  most  inadequate  com- 
pensation, to  the  incalculable  evils  of 
an  idle,  disorderly,  and  vagrant  black 
population.  On  these  great  and  va- 
ried subjects  we  cannot  at  present 
enter,  flowing,  though  they  do,  di- 
rectly and  immediately  from  the  prin- 
ciples now  unfolded,  and  fraught  as 
they  are,  in  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences, with  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  the  Empire.  The  important 
point  for  present  consideration  is — 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  vast 
increase  of  cities  and  urban  inte- 
rests in  Great  Britain  on  the  power 
of  Government,  and  the  stability  of 
the  Throne,  acting  as  they  now  do 
directly  on  the  Legislature,  through 
the  portals  opened  by  the  Reform 
Bill '?  The  danger  from  that  cause 
is  now  still  more  pressing. 

The  increasing  influence  of  the 
democratic  and  urban  parties  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  evi- 
dent diminution  in  the  strength  of 
the  rural  or  Conservative  interest 
from  the  burdens  with  which  they 
were  oppressed,  should  have  sug- 
gested to  every  Statesman  who  re- 
flected on  profound  principles,  the 
necessity  of  providing  some  barrier 
against  the  imminent  danger  which 
was  thus  arising.  He  must  be  little 
read  in  history  who  is  not  aware, 
that  the  middling  and  lower  orders 
in  towns  are  generally  attached  to 
democratic  principles,  and  that  this 
obtains  in  an  especial  manner,  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  handicraft  occu- 
pations, and  exposed  to  the  conta- 
gion arising  from  the  congregation 
of  large  masses  of  mankind  together. 
The  great  advance,  both  in  numbers 
and  opulence,  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  towns  of  Great  Britain,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  had  evidently 
increased  to  a  most  extraordinary 


equally  obvious,  that  from  the  pro- 
stration and  suffering  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  no  cordial  or  effective 
co-operation  was  to  be  expected  from 
them.  It  became  the  duty  of  a  pru- 
dent Statesman  to  consider,  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  discover  in  the 
urban  population  itself,  recently  be- 
come so  powerful,  both  from  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  intelligence,  the 
means  of  counteracting  the  extrava- 
gance, and  restraining  the  designs 
of  its  lower  and  more  numerous 
members. 

Now,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  co-operation  could  have 
been  obtained.  Although  the  inha- 
bitants of  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, inclined  to  democratic  princi- 
ples, there  is  always  a  portion,  and, 
from  its  intelligence  and  wealth,  a 
most  important  portion  of  such  com- 
munities, strongly  attached  to  the 
Conservative  side,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Wealth,  whe- 
ther made  in  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures, is  averse  to  spoliation.  Edu- 
cation, if  carried  the  length  of  really 
instructing  the  mind,  cannot  fail  to 
demonstrate  the  perilous  nature  of 
the  anarchical  designs  which  are  all- 
powerful  with  the  lower  orders.  In- 
telligence, whether  acquired  in  town 
or  country,  soon  perceives  that  it 
must  be  the  first  to  be  trodden  un- 
der foot,  when  the  lower  orders  are 
installed  in  supremacy.  These  causes 
are  so  powerful  and  universal  in 
their  operation,  that  they  ever  have, 
and  ever  must,  produce  an  impor- 
tant body  in  every  great  town 
strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
order,  and  from  their  proximity  of 
situation,  and  habits  of  business, 
better  qualified  to  give  it  efficient 
support,  than  those  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  who  are  scattered  over 
the  wide  surface  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  the  nucleus,  the  heart 
and  kernel  of  the  Conservative  par- 
ty, over  the  whole  kingdom,  is  to  be 
found  in  towns;  in  the  respectable 
and  highly  educated  classes  of  ci- 
ties; in  men  possessed  of  historical 
and  political  information,  and  there- 
fore qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on 
public  affairs.  The  most  dangerous 
and  the  most  valuable  classes  of  the 
community  are  there  brought  into 
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proximity;  the  extremes  of    Buffering,  in  urging  the  tame  demand 


wealth  and  poverty,  of  knowledge 
aud  ignorance,  of  rashness  and  cau- 
tion, of  virtue  and  vice,  of  steadiness 
and  vacillation,  of  patriotism  and  sel- 
fishness, of  piety  and  scepticism  ;  the 
men  who  are  fitted  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  all  the  world,  and  those 
who  can  rule  it  when  'tis  wildest. 

The  close  boroughs,  under  the  old 
constitution,  opened,  it  is  true,  an 
inlet  for  the  admission  of  this  class 
into  the  Legislature ;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  entrance  thus 
obtained  that  the  balance  of  power 
was  so  long  maintained,  and  the 
British  Constitution  remained  for  an 
hundred  and  forty  years  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  But 
this  barrier,  though  important  and 
invaluable,  against  democratic  vio- 
lence and  vacillation,  was  not  esta- 
blished on  the  broad  and  extensive 
foundation  requisite  to  enable  it  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  tempestuous 
times.  It  admitted  a  virtual  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  state,  perfectly  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  industry,  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom,  the  disclosure  of 
information,  and  all  the  purposes  of 
a  representative  government;  but 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  disordered  imaginations  and  suf- 
fering industry,  during  a  period  of 
long  continued  and  general  distress. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns 
clamoured  for  a  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation, because  they  felt  that  their 
increasing  importance  entitled  them 
to  it ;  the  farmers  and  rural  proprie- 
tors, because  their  continued  dis- 
tress, under  a  heavy  fall  of  prices, 
rendered  them  desperate  and  desi- 
rous of  any  change  in  the  system  of 
government.  The  former  demanded 
a  change  because  they  were  pros- 
perous ;  the  latter  desired  it,  because 
they  were  miserable.  Hence  the 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  a  reform 
in  Parliament,  which  characterised 
the  latter  years  of  the  Tory  adminis- 
tration, and  united  the  two  great 
classes  of  society  in  supporting  the 
demand,  though  their  prejudices 
and  feelings  on  every  other  subject 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other. 

The  great  fault  of  the  Tory  ad- 
ministrations at  this  period  was,  that 
seeing  so  formidable  a  union  of 
town  and  country,  of  prosperity  and 


for  a  change  at  all  times  perilous  and 
uncertain,  they  did  not  make  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of  their 
antagonists,  by  extending  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  the  higher  classes 
and  respectable  members  of  the  city 
communities.  There  was  their  capi- 
tal error;  and  that  error  we  pointed 
out  in  treating  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form and  the  French  Revolution  at 
the  time  the  contest  was  going  for- 
ward. In  the  richer  class  of  house 
proprietors,  in  all  the  highly  educa- 
ted and  well-informed  classes  of  the 
community,  they  would  have  found 
their  strongest  and  most  valuable 
allies,  a  barrier  against  revolutionary 
cupidity  and  democratic  ambition, 
the  more  valuable  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  intelligent  and 
energetic  class  in  the  community, 
whose  close  proximity  to  the  centre 
of  discontent  made  them  alive  to  its 
dangers,  while  their  habits  of  com- 
bination and  facility  of  meeting  qua- 
lified them  to  counteract  it.  It  is  a  re- 
markable, but  well-ascertained  fact, 
that  the  Conservative  party  is  no- 
where so  strong  as  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns.  It  is  more  powerful  in  that 
description  of  persons  at  Glasgow, 
Manchester, Liverpool,  and  Birming- 
ham, than  either  in  London,  Dublin, 
or  Edinburgh.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  richer  and  more  opulent  classes 
in  these  great  commercial  districts 
are  more  immediately  brought  in 
contact  with  the  working  classes  of 
the  community;  the  terrible  dangers 
of  democratic  ascendency  are  more 
forcibly  brought  before  their  eyes ; 
instant  ruin  stares  them  in  the  face,  if 
the  designs  of  the  anarchists  are  car- 
ried into  effect.  This  was  abundant- 
ly proved  at  the  last  election.  The 
Conservative  party  in  London  and 
Dublin  were  totally  overwhelmed;  at 
Edinburgh,  they  mustered  1500  votes, 
just  a  fourth  of  the  whole  constitu- 
ency; at  Glasgow,  they  amounted 
to  2000,  a  full  third  of  the  electors  ; 
whileat  Manchester,  the  750  electors 
who  gave  a  dinner  to  Mr  Hope,  pos- 
sessed among  them  property  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions,  and  gave 
bread  to  nearly  fire  hundred  thou- 
sand souls. 

Viewing  any  extension  of  the  con- 
stituency as  a  concession  to  demo- 
cratic ambition,  and  an  addition  to 
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the  democratic  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  perfectly  right  in  his  famous  de- 
claration, in  November,  1830,  in  as- 
serting that  he  never  would  be  a 
party  to  any  such  alteration,  and  that 
the  popular  interest  was  already  as 
strong  in  the  Legislature  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  stability  of  the  Em- 
pire. But  viewing  the  change  as 
made  on  different  principles,  as  an 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
persons  possessed  of  considerable 
property  only, — to  the  owners  of 
nouses  rated  at  L.50  a- year,  or  the 
payers  of  direct  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  L.I 0  annually,  it  would  have  been 
attended  with  very  different  effects. 
Experience  has  now  proved  that 
the  representatives  of  such  constitu- 
encies would,  almost  unanimously, 
when  matters  approached  a  crisis, 
have  sided  with  the  Conservative 
party.  If  the  constituency  of  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh,  were  framed 
of  persons  of  this  description,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  whole 
representatives  of  these  cities  would 
be  Conservative,  and  that  the  Move- 
ment  party  in  every  one  of  them 
would  be  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  one. 

Herein,  then,  was  the  fault  of  the 
Tories  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  a  fault,  not  of 
commission,  but  omission  :  it  arose 
from  the  long  pursuit  of  a  mistaken 
system  of  policy  dictated  by  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  towns,  an  appre- 
hension that  any  farther  concessions 
would  overturn  the  Monarchy,  and 
an  insensibility  to  the  fact,  that,  by  a 
prudent  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  higher  classes  of  the 
great  towns,  the  barrier  against  De- 
mocracy might  have  been  strength- 
ened instead  of  being  weakened,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Revolutionary  party 
retarded  instead  of  being  advanced. 

Very  different  was  the  fault  of  the 
Whigs  when  they  came  into  office, 
and  by  such  violent  and  unconstitu- 
tional methods  forced  through  the 
Reform  Bill.  Theirs  was  a  fault,  not 
of  omission,  but  commission;  they 
plunged  the  dagger  into  the  heart  of 


the  Constitution,  and  left  only  the 
shadow  of  a  Monarchy,  without 
either  its  stability,  its  safeguards,  or 
its  security. 

Argument  or  illustration  would 
be  worse  than  useless  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  lapse  of  time  has  now 
confirmed  the  worst  anticipations  of 
the  opponents  of  that  fatal  measure, 
and  confounded,  whatever  they  may 
say,  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 
When  we  turn  back  to  the  conse- 
quences we  foretold  three  years  ago^ 
as  likely  to  result  from  the  adoption 
of  that  tremendous  change,  which 
were  then  derided  as  the  ravings  of 
a  frantic  Tory,  we  find  them  all  ac- 
complished, or  in  the  course  of  ac- 
complishment.* We  foretold  that 
it  would  convulse  Ireland,  as  the 
most  inflammable  part  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  Coercion  Bill  demonstrates 
that  the  anticipation  was  well  found- 
ed. We  foretold  it  would  lead  to 
the  emancipation  and  destruction 
of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  through  it,  to  the  ultimate  sever- 
ing of  those  splendid  colonies  from 
the  Empire ;  and  that  event  is  in  the 
course  of  taking  place.  We  foretold 
it  would  prostrate  the  Crown  so 
completely  as  to  render  it  powerless 
and  contemptible ;  and  Ministers 
have  now  been  compelled,  by  a  nar- 
row division  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  surrender  up  the  pensions 
— that  is,  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown — to  the  examination  of  a 
Committee  of  the  popular  part  of  the 
Legislature.  We  foretold  it  would 
ultimately  occasion  a  confiscation  of 
the  Funds;  and  already  that  doctrine 
is  openly  proclaimed  by  the  great 
Agitator,  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  throughout  the  Empire. 
We  foretold  it  would  lead  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  existing  surplus  re- 
venue and  Sinking  Fund,  and  the 
abandonment  of  all  attempts  to  li- 
quidate the  Debt;  and  that  deplo- 
rable effect  has  already  ensued.  We 
foretold  it  would  at  first  shake,  and 
at  last  overturn  the  Corn  Laws,  the 
sole  protection  of  British  agriculture 
against  a  ruinous  foreign  competi- 
tion ;  and  already  the  Radical  party 
have  mustered  so  strong  when 
the  question  was  brought  forward 
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(Mtotgdr  than  they  ever  did  before 
the  French  Revolution  of  18:jO  on 
Parliamentary  Reform),  and  the 
Cabinet  has  ohewn  itself  so  divided 
on  the  subject,  that  the  repeal  of 
laws  at  no  distant  period  may 
be  considered  as  certain.  We  fore- 
told it  would  lead  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Church,  and  the  ultimate 
appropriation  of  its  funds  to  the  li- 
quidation of  the  National  Debt;  and 
already  the  right  of  patronage  in  Scot- 
land, in  other  words,  the  propriety 
of  vesting  the  nomination  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Ten-pounders,  has  been 
remitted  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  while  in  England  Lord 
(irey  has  declared  that  he  has  a  se- 
rifs of  bills  in  preparation,  which 
will  concede  ALI<  the  demands  of  the 
DMMhters,  except  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  ;  and,  in  the  Com- 
mons, Lord  John  Russell  has  stated 
it  a*  his  opinion,  as  a  Cabinet  Mini- 
ster, that  Church  is  to  be  regarded 
as  national  property,  and  that  after 
providing  for  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, the  Legislature  may  dispose 
of  the  remainder  for  national  pur- 
poses ;  in  other  words,  they  may  give 
every  clergyman  L.50  a-year,  and 
then,  like  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
cany  the  remainder  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenue  to  the  credit  of  the 
consolidated  fund. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther. 
Nothing  can  bi;  more  apparent,  than 
that  Government  is  now  completely 
prostrated,  and  that  no  class  or  in- 
terest in  the  State  can  calculate  upon 
any  resolution  or  course  of  policy 
being  adhered  to  for  any  length  of 
time  together.  The  direct  and  im- 
mediate interference  of  constituents 
with  their  representatives,  is  the 
cause  of  this  lamentable  state  of 
things.  Instructions,  remonstrances, 
threats,  or  praises,  arrive  every  morn- 
ing to  the  representatives  of  popu- 
lous places,  from  their  hundred- 
tongue  constituents ;  representation 
has  given  way  in  a  great  many  cases 
to  delegation ;  the  nation  has  ceased 
to  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
become  a  turbulent  democracy.  All 
the  evih  of  direct  popular  influence 
are  in  consequence  developing  them- 
selves ;  the  mutability,  vacillation, 
me«s,  and  uncertainty,  which 
from  the  earliest  times  has  charac- 
terised all  nations  where  self-go- 
vernment was  in  any  degree  esta- 
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blished,  are  daily  becoming  more 
conspicuous  ;  doubt  and  hesitation 
as  to  the  future,  are  more  than  ever 
obscuring  the  prospects  of  Kn^land. 
T*his  H  a  fact  upon  which  men  of  all 
parties  are  now  as  one  :  They  differ, 
indeed,  as  far  as  the  poles  are  asun- 
der, as  to  the  ultimate  tendency  of 
this  state  of  things;  the  Revolution- 
ists arguing  that  it  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  brilliant  era,  in 
which  the  intelligence,  \irtue,  and 
wisdom  of  the  people,  are  to  extin- 
guish all  the  evils  which  afflict  soci- 
ety ;  the  Conservatives,  that  it  is  the 
opening  of  a  disastrous  period,  in 
the  course  of  which  all  the  institu- 
tions of  Government,  and  all  the 
safeguards  of  property,  are  to  be 
violently  overthrown,  or  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  incessant  attacks 
of  an  insatiable,  anarchical  faction  ; 
but  as  to  the  fact  of  the  present 
weakness  of  Government,  all  men  of 
all  parties  are  now  agreed. 

The  excessive  and  unparalleled 
vacillation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
upon  the  most  important  subjects  of 
State  policy,  affords  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, that  its  members  are  alter- 
nately acted  upon  by  opposing  forces, 
and  that  without  any  decided  power 
of  self-government,  they  yield  to  the 
strongest  current  to  whose  influence 
they  are  exposed.  We  put  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  most  favourable  ground 
for  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  an- 
xious wish  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  respect  in  which  they 
are  held  in  the  country.  Their  de- 
cisions have  been  fluctuating  and 
contradictory  to  an  unparalleled  de- 
gree ;  it  is  better  the  inconsistency 
should  rest  on  their  constituents  than 
themselves.  Last  session  they  first 
voted  in  a  full  House,  by  a  majority 
of  ten,  that  the  malt  tax  should  be 
taken  off;  they  voted,  in  four  days 
afterwards,  by  a  majority  of  above 
an  hundred,  that  it  should  be  put  on, 
again.  They  first  voted,  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  on  the  West  India 
Question,  that  the  Planters  should 
receive  a  loan  of  L.I 5,000,000  in  in- 
demnification; next,  by  a  still  greater, 
thatitshould  be  agiftof  L.20,000,000. 
In  the  present  session,  they  first  vo- 
ted, by  a  majority  of  97,  that  Baron 
Smith's  case  should  be  remitted  to 
a  special  committee  ;  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  this  resolution  was  most 
honourably  and  properly  rescinded 
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by  a  majority  of  G.  They  first  rejected, 
by  a  majority  only  of  4,  in  a  House  of 
400,  the  proposal  that  in  any  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  the  agricultural  in- 
terest should  in  the  first  instance  be 
considered ;  and  next  they  carried  by 
a  majority  of  101,  in  an  equally  large 
House,  that  no  reduction  is  to  take 
place  on  the  Malt  Tax.  They  first 
determine  by  a  majority  of  4,  that  the 
existing  Pensions  having  been  be- 
stowed by  the  Crown,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  its  prerogative,  could  not, 
on  constitutional  principles,  be  sub- 
jected to  examination  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  in  a  few  days  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself 
moves  for,  and  carries  unanimously, 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  for 
that  very  purpose,  with  more  ample 
powers  than  were  sought  for  by  the 
Radical  mover,  Mr  D.  Whittle  Har- 
vey. 

We  do  not  bring  forward  those 
instances  of  inconsistency  with  the 
slightest  wish  to  disparage  the  Re- 
form Parliament  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country ;  we  do  so  with  an  intention 
the  very  reverse — in  order  to  shew 
that  these  contradictions  arise,  not 
from  the  fault  of  the  Members,  but 
the  faulty  principles  on  which  the 
House  is  constructed.     It  is  with  in- 
stitutions, not  men,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned :    it  is   to  bring  about  the 
amendment  of  institutions,  not  lower 
individuals,  that  our  efforts  are  di- 
rected.    We  are  quite  aware  how 
these  seemingly  inexplicable  contra- 
dictions occur,  with  few,  if  any,  indi- 
viduals being  reduced  to  the  humi- 
liating necessity  of  rescinding  their 
own  vote.     We  know  perfectly  that 
great  numbers  of  Members  are  com- 
pelled, in  opposition  to  their  better 
judgment,  and  under  pain  of  losing 
their  seat,  to  vote  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents  ;  and 
that  when  the  result  of  their  vote 
has  placed  Government  in  such  a 
predicament  that  they  must  either 
rescind  the  vote  or  resign,  the  im- 
plicated Members  stay  away,  deem- 
ing it  better  to  incur  the  lesser  evit 
of  contradictory   resolutions   being 
passed   by  the  Legislature,  to  the 
greater  of  the  nation  being  delivered 
over  to  a  Radical  Administration. 
All  this  we  are  fully  aware  of;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  if  we  were 
ourselves  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances, we  should  find  ourselves 
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obliged  to  do  the  same.    But  the 
point  we  rest  upon  is  this.     What 
chance  is  there  that  the  empire  can 
flourish,    the    Constitution,  broken 
down  as  it  is,  subsist,  or  even  the 
Monarchy  endure,  under  a  system  of 
government  which  brings  the  vacil- 
lation and  passions  of  the  people  BO 
directly  to   bear   on  the   decisions 
of  the  Legislature  \   Instability  and 
weakness  in  the  Executive,  is  the 
radical  evil  which  in  all  ages  has 
beset   democracies,  and    rendered 
them  invariably  but  the  prelude  to 
dictatorial  power,  or  military  despo- 
tism— to  a  Ctesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Napoleon.     Or   supposing  that  the 
temper  of  the  people,  and  the  habits 
of  a  free  country,  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  such  an  anarchical 
catastrophe,  what  is  to  save  us  from 
a  Revolution  as  complete,  brought 
about    by  different    and    bloodless 
means ;  from  the  gradual  and  pacific 
grinding  down  of  all  our  institutions 
by  the  unceasing  inroads  of  the  Re- 
volutionary party,  let  in  to  flood  the 
Constitution  by  the  Reform  Bill  ?  It 
is  this  sort  of  Revolution  which  the 
Radicals  look  for ;  it  is  this  sort  of  a 
Revolution  in  the  middle  of  which 
we  are  now  placed.    Let  us  attend 
to  their  own  words  on  the  subject : 
"  It  seems  to  be  the  notion  of  our 
statesmen,"  says    the  Westminster 
Review,  "  to  avoid  a  danger  by  let? 
ting  it  alone.    They  talk  of  averting 
Revolution,  while  the  Revolution  is  left 
in  full  pruyrcss.    Not  indeed  a  Re- 
volution of  force  and  blood  such  as 
they  conceive,  imagining  the  possi- 
bility of  no  other ;  but  the  gradual 
casting  off  the  old  skin,  and  putting 
on  the  new; — the  silent  change  of 
opinion  which    is    inward,  moving 
with  a  force  accelerated  by  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  these   cobbling 
Statesmen.     The  Revolution  which 
is  their  dread  is  but  one  possible 
phasis  of  the  Revolution  which  is 
going  on ;  the  temper  eager  for  change 
resisted,  and  irritated  by  resistance. 
They  know  if  they  were  to  repeat 
the  cry  that  Reform  is  not  needed, 
a  Revolution  of  blood  would  come ; 
but  they  vainly  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  the  same  temper,  mortified 
by  the  continual  disappointment  of 
expectations  of  greater  good  than  is 
given,  may  be  roused  to  the  most  vio- 
lent steps.  Suppose  the  occurrence  of 
any  of  those  thousand  political  acci- 
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dents  which  have  many  times  hereto- 
fore dashed  to  the  ground  the  hopes 
of  the  agt»,  is  there  no  danger  ?  A  day 
mr.y  hring  forth  that  state  of  things 
which  makes  a  Revolution  of  vio- 
lence inevitable :  for  who  could 
quell  the  vehemence  of  an  ignorant 
peoplr — ///  jxilitica  ignorant — if  ex- 
cited  by  want,  and  despair  of  the 
good  which  has  been  promised  ?  "  * 
This,  then,  by  the  admission  of  the 
Movement  party,  is  the  state  to 
which  they  have  reduced  the  coun- 
try by  their  Reform  in  Parliament. 
Undergoing  a  silent,  but  progressive 
Revolution,  which  is  rapidly  throw- 
ing oft'  the  old  slough  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  quivering  on  the  edge  of 
a  bloody  convulsion  the  moment 
that  any  serious  check  is  given  to 
the  demands  of  an  "  ignorant  peo- 
ple." 

The  excessive  weakness  and  va- 
cillation of  Government  is  apparent 
to  all  the  world  :  to  none  more  than 
their  late  noisy  and  extravagant  adu- 
latQrs  among  the  Revolutionary  par- 
ty. Let  us  again  hear  what  the  Ra- 
dicals say  on  the  subject. — "  The 
Government,  that  is,  the  few  chosen 
from  all  the  people  as  the  men  fit  to 
rule  the  land,  and  whose  opportuni- 
ties and  intelligence  should  render 
them  leaders  and  guides  to  the 
House,  have  turned  out  hare-brained 
rider*.  At  one  moment  they  run 
to  outstrip  the  thing  needed,  and  the 
next  fall  back  trembling  at  the  speed 
they  make — blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there 
been,  a  more  awktcard  thing  in  nature 


or  natures  wor1<*t   limn  tfa  present 
Hi/rise  of  <  •     The   ujob   of 

Rome  might  be  co^vrtW^mitfttofb 
iniii-lt  <•,  I'tniitti/  n.-i  thin  mob  of  gentle- 
men" -f  Such  Is  the  account  of  the 
effects  of  the  first  great  Democratic 
invasion  of  the  Constitution,  from 
the  very  persons  who  were  most 
strenuous  in  supporting  its  intro- 
duction. We  do  not  refer  to  their 
opinions  as  an  authority  :  we  quote 
them  as  the  testimony  of  an  unwil- 
ling witness. 

The  divisions  of  last  Session  are 
amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  this 
alarming  weakness  of  Government, 
and  those  of  this  Session,  short  as  it 
has  hitherto  been,  place  it  in  a  still 
stronger  light.  We  say  the  weak- 
ness of  Gorcnmic/it,  because  the  pre- 
sent is  no  question  of  Ministry  or 
place,  of  Whig  or  Tory ;  it  is  that  of 
order  against  anarchy,  of  monarchy 
against  republicanism,  which  is  now 
at  stake.  On  the  great  constitu- 
tional questions  which  involve  the 
very  existence  of  a  mixed  constitu- 
tion, and  in  resisting  motions  which 
struck  at  the  very  foundations  of  the 
monarchy,  the  majorities  of  Govern- 
ment were  so  small,  and  their  defeats 
so  frequent,  as  to  leave  Ministry  re- 
peatedly on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  such  as  under  any  former 
Administration,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  weaker  feeling,  than 
that  in  abandoning  the  helm,  they 
would  expose  the  empire  to  certain 
shipwreck,  must  inevitably  have  led 
to  their  resignation.^ 

Would  that  we  could  add,  that, 


•  Westminster  Review,  October,  1833,  p.  429. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  389. 

$  The  following  divisions  collected  in  an  able  pamphlet  recently  published,  en- 
titled "  A  Protest  against  a  Reformed  Ministry  and  a  Reformed  Parliament,"  will 
demonstrate  this  in  the  clearest  light : — 

"  On  Mr  T.  Attwood's  motion  (March  21)  for  'a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
distresses  of  the  country,'  there  were — 

For  the  Committee          .         .         .         .         160 7  In  the  House, 
Against  it,  with  Ministers        .        .         .         194)          354. 

Ministerial  majority  .         .  34. 

"  On  Mr  Robinson's  motion  (March  26th)  for  'a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
present  system  of  taxation,  with  a  view  to  the  substitution  of  an  equitable  property- 
tax,'  the  number*  were—- 
For the  motion 155  )  In  the  House, 

Against  it 881  i          376. 



Ministerial  majority  .         .  66. 

'  •  Ou  Mr  Harvey's  motion,  '  that  Mr  Speaker  make  arrangements  for  publishing 
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during  this  Session,  the  hands  of  <n  the  new  constituencies  has  ligh^ 
Government  have  been  strengthen-  ened  the  load  which  the  Reform 
ed,  and  that  the  returning  good  sense  Bill  has  now  so  manifestly  imposed 

__  i  ^act 
~-  -  :  -  —  -  ^  -      -  -  Ibhivr 

the  names  of  each  member  in  the  majority  and  minority  on  every  division,'  the 
numbers  were  —  '.' 

For  the  motion      .....  94  ?  In  the  House, 

Against  it     ......         142}          236, 

tfoiiJ  oi  ielai  ionr  ob  ••  -  frfw  booj 

Ministerial  majority       u   .  &Ai  .fo       48. 

"  On  Mr  Tennyson's  motion  (July  23d)  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  declared  it  '  the  result  of  many  years'  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  in  this  opinion   he  had  never  varied,  that  the  alteration  to  Triennial 
Parliaments  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  our  mixed  constitution,'  the  numbers 
were— 

For  the  motion       .....         166  >  Iu  the  House, 

Against  it      ......         215}  381. 

Ministerial  majority  .         .         49  ! 

"  On  Mr  Buxton's  motion  respecting  the  Slavery  Bill,  (July  24,)  the  majority 
was  still  less  'overwhelming,'  viz.  7! 
On  the  Bank  Charter  it  was  — 

For  the  resolution  .         .         .         .         214  )  In  the  House, 

Against  it      .....         .         156}  370. 


5gyj  Ministerial  majority  .         .         58. 

"  On  Sir  J.  Hay's  motion  for  extending  the  right  of  voting  for  magistrates  in 
Scotch  burghs  to  the  5Z.  householders,  the  numbers  were  — 

For  the  motion        .          .         .         .         .         53  1  In  the  House, 
Against  it        ......         54  }  107. 

Ministerial  majority  .         .          1. 

"  On  Mr  Buckingham's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  impressment,  (Aug.  15,)  the 
numbers  were  — 

For  the  motion         .....         56  7  In  the  House, 

Against  it        ......         61  J  117. 

— 

Ministerial  majority  .         .          5. 

"  On  Sir  W.  Ingilby's  motion  (April  28)  for  the  reduction  of  the  malt-tax,  ftf 
which  notice  had  been  given  for  weeks  previous,  and  a  deliberate  decision  come  to, 
afterwards  rescinded  for  the  avowed  purpose  only  of  not  ejecting  the  Ministers,  the 
numbers  were  — 

For  the  motion       .....          J62  V  In  the  House, 
Against  it      ......         152  J          314. 

Majority  against  Ministers          .  10. 

"  On  the  19th  of  June,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Registry  Bill,  the  numbers 
were  — 

For  the  Bill  .....         69  7  In  the  House, 

Against  it       ......         82}  151. 

—  :  iJeifr 

Majority  against  Ministers         .  13. 

"  On  the  21st  of  June,  on  Lord  Oxmantowu's  amendment  to  the  132d  clause  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  the  numbers  were  — 

For  the  amendment          .         .         .         .         85  )  Iu  the  House, 

sdfoinsAgamstit        ......         49}  134. 

""-(Hollar**  'to  atslvrjK  jntoaiq 

Majority  against  Ministers  .         36.  radouia  sdt  'txa» 

"  On  Mr  Halcomb's  motion  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  Channel  Fisheries,  a  most  important  question,  (June  6,)  the  numbers  were  — 
For  the  motion         .         .         .       '  .         .         53  {  In  the  House, 


Against  it        .      ;,  ......        24  >          77. 


"  <ndt'  .(whom  s\»^i*H  *M  uO  ' 

Majority  against  Ministers  .        29. 


upon  the  nation.  Alas!  our 
fears  have  boon  realized ;  the  growth 
of  the  Radical  party,  the  peremptory 
nature  of  tlie  instruction:!  coinmuni- 
'fckted  by  the  new  town  constituen- 
cies is  now  apparent ;  and  Govern- 
in  ent,  so  far  from  gaining  strength, 
Is  daily  increasing  In  weakness. 
Questions  on  which  a  considerable 
majority  were  obtained  last  year, 
are  now  abandoned ;  and  those  like 
the  Corn  Laws,  on  which  the  vital 
interests  of  society  depend,  are  de- 
fended only  by  a  daily  decreasing 
majority.  A  very  slight  retrospect 
of  the  present  Session,  short  as  it  hi- 
therto has  been,  must  be  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  this  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind. 

The  motion  of  Mr  Whitmore,  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was 
thrown  out  last  Session  by  a  majority 


of  305  against  106  :  the  whole  num- 
ber who  voted  being  411.  This 
year,  a  similar  motion,  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr  Hume,  disguised  under 
the  thin  veil  of  a  protecting  duty  of 
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House  of  Co.  mons,  declare  ?  Why, 
that  he  agreed  with  the  arguments 
urged  by  Mr  Hume  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  that  AS 
the  Parliamentary  investigation  of 
last  Session  had  proved  the  agricul- 
tural interests  to  be  in  a  state  of 
great  depression,  and  the  manufac- 
turing comparatively  prosperous, 
this  was  not  the  time  to  press  the 
change.  Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  a 
member  of  the  Government,  though 
not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  argued  stre- 
nuously against  the  Corn  Laws,  while 
Lord  Howick,  son,  and  Mr  lillice, 
brother-in-law,  to  Karl  Grey,  with  Mr 
William  Brougham,  brother  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  many  other 
members  or  relations  of  Govern- 
ment, voted  on  the  same  side !  Thus 
Ministers  are  "divided  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  the  opposite  party  are 


rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and 
confidence.      It  is  easy  to  predict 
what  will  be  the  result  of  such  a 
contest. 
Mr  Harvey's  motion,  "  that  the 
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nually  till  it  is  extinguished,  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  312  to 
155 :  the  whole  number  who  voted 
being  467.  Thus,  all  the  efforts  of 
part  of  the  Government  and  the  Con- 
servatives acting  together,  and  with 
the  aid,  too,  of  more  than  half  of  the 
Irish  Radicals,  could  only  swell  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  from  30o 
to  312,  that  is,  by  7  members ;  while 
the  opposite  party  increased  from 
106  to  J53,  that  is,  by  49  members. 
But  this  is  not  all.  By  far  the 
worst  feature  in  that  question  was 
the  indecision  and  vacillation  exhi- 
bited by  Government  during  its  dis- 
cussion. Sir  James  Grahame,  in- 
deed, made  a  noble  speech  on  the 
occasion,  in  defence  of  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  empire ;  but  what  did 
Lord  Althorp,  the  leader  of  the 
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publishing  the  names  of  each  mem- 
ber in  the  minority  and  majority  on 
each  division,"  a  measure  evidently 
and  powerfully  calculated  to  increase 
the  subjection  of  the  Members  to  the 
new  constituencies,  was  thrown  out 
last  session  by  a  majority  of  '48. 
This  session,  the  point  has  been  con- 
ceded by  Lord  Althorp,  and  the  new 
system  will  speedily  be  put  in  force. 
The  old,  established,  and  hitherto 
unchallenged  right  of  the  Crown 
to  grant  pensions,  has  been  main- 
tained in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  session  against  Mr  Harvey's  mo- 
tion, only  by  a  majority  of  4 ;  and 
since  that  time  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  been  compelled  to 
succumb  in  the  conflict,  to  abandon 
the  principle  that  the  King  is  entitled 
to  judffe  for  himself  in  these  matters, 
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aud  himself  bring  forward  a  motion 
to  Lave  the  existing  pensions  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature ! 

i,  Mr  O'Connell,  the  great  agita- 
tor, the  leader  of  Irish,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  English  demo- 
cracy, obtained  by  a  majority  of  97, 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  appoint  an  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  whom  Ireland 
ever  produced.  His  charges  against 
him  were,  that  he  began  business  At 
11 — sat  too  long,  and  did  too  much 
work,  and  denounced  from  the  Bench 
the  efforts  of  the  agitators,  under 
whose  influence  crime  had  multi- 
plied to  such  a  degree  that  Ministers 
themselves  tell  us,  "  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  Ireland  was  not 
to  relapse  into  the  savage  anarchy  of 
Abyssinia."*  This  vote  was,  by  a 
great  effort  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  rescinded  by  a 
majority  of  4 — a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  moral  courage  in  the  majori- 
ty; a  lamentable  proof  of  the  state 
of  the  representation,  when  that  ma- 
jority was  so  small ! 

Inconsiderable  as  the  portion  of  the 
session  therefore  is,  which  has  alrea- 
dy elapsed,  it  has  evinced  an  increa- 
sing weakness  in  Government  to  the 
highest  degree  alarming.  But  me- 
lancholy as  these  prospects  are,  they 
are  nothing  to  what  is  opened  up  by 
the  sudden  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  declaration  of  Ministers 
regarding  the  Church,  and  the  clear 
evidence  of  conscious  weakness 
which  their  conduct  now  affords  in 
regard  to  that  first  and  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  social  edifice. 

The  Radicals,  like  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  consider  the  Church  as 
their  first  victim,  and  exult  more  in 
the  success  of  their  attempts  to  de- 
press or  degrade  religion,  than  in  all 
their  triumphs  over  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire,  "  The  great 
triumphs  of  the  session  in  this  de- 
partment," says  the  Westminster 
Review,  "have  been  the  defeat  of  the 
Sabbath  Observance  Bill,  and  the 
Irish  Tithes  Bill ;  and  though  the 
English  Tithes  Commutation  Bill 


has  not  passed,  surely  the  die  is 
cast.  The  omission  of  the  147th 
clause  in  the  Irish  Church  Bill  has, 
more  than  any  other  measure,  damp- 
ed the  confidence  in  Ministers  as 
friends  to  unflinching  Church  Re- 
form."f  This  being  the  well-known 
and  settled  determination  of  the  Ra- 
dicals, and  the  Church  being  avow- 
edly the  first  and  favourite  point  of 
their  attack,  it  was  the  chief  duty  of 
Ministers  to  be  cautious  but  firm  on 
this  subject;  to  consider  well  the 
ground  they  took,  but  having  taken 
it,  to  defend  it  manfully ;  and,  above 
all,  to  avoid  that  ruinous  irresolution 
and  vacillation,  which  in  political, 
not  less  than  military  conflicts,  is  the 
sure  prelude  of  defeat. 

It  was  with  surprise,  therefore,  but 
no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  that 
the  Conservatives,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  (for  that  title  is  already  in- 
cluding the  estimable  even  of  the 
Reform  party,)  heard  the  strong  and 
emphatic  declarations  of  Earl  Grey 
in  favour  of  the  Church,  delivered 
both  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and 
in  conversation  with  the  Dissenters  of 
Nottingham  and  other  places.  They 
were  delighted  to  find  that  the  real 
objects  of  complaint  only  were  to  be 
redressed ;  that  the  hand  of  spolia- 
tion was  to  be  stayed ;  and  that  Lord 
John  Russell's  bill  relating  to  mar- 
riages, burials,  registers,  and  other 
points  not  touching  on  the  real  inte- 
rests of  the  Establishment,  afforded 
the  measure  of  the  concession  which 
Ministers  were  to  admit.  Buthowbrief 
are  the  days  of  hope  to  the  friends  of 
order,  under  a  Government  exposed 
to  the  pressure  of  an  insatiable  de- 
mocracy !  Hardly  were  the  words  of 
consolation  uttered  ;  scarcely  had 
the  feeling  of  joy  shot  through  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  Christianity, 
when  the  divisions  on  the  pension 
list,  Baron  Smith,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Chandos's  motion  regarding  agri- 
cultural taxation,  ensued ;  the  elec- 
tions at  Leeds  and  Dudley  shewed 
Ministers  that  they  were  losing  the 
support  of  the  Dissenters  and  Radi- 
cals, and  instantly  the  transient 
gleam  was  overcast.  Clouds,  darker 
than  ever,  succeeded.  Lord  Grey 
declared  that  the  bill  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Russell  into  the  lower 
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;^c  was  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  nil's  which  should  concede  to  the 
•iters   AI.I.  their  demands,  ex- 
nation  of  Church  and 
State.  And  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
Commons  proclaimed  the  principle, 
that  the  property  of  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  belongs  to  the   nation,  and 
that  after  making  a  provision  for  the 
ministers  of  religion,  the  remainder 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  The 
defeat  of  the  Whigs  on  the  Budget, 
and  the  timber  duties,  in  spring  18:}  1, 
occasioned  the  desperate  leap  in  the 
dark  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  over- 
turned the  Constitution;  the  defeat 
at  Dudley,  and  the  narrow  majority 
at  Leeds,  with  the  divisions  on  the 
pension  list  and  Baron  Smith,  have 
overthrown  the  Church  of  England. 
A  Whig  leader,  when  he  has  lost 
the  support  of  the  Dissenters  and 
Radicals,  is  comparable  to  nothing 
but  an  Austrian  General  when  his 
flank  is  turned  and  his  communica- 
tions cut   off.      His   first    and  only 
thought  is  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The 
whole   of  that  party  have  been  so 
long  accustomed,  during  their  oppo- 
sition campaigns,  to  look  for  support 
only  to  the  populace ;  mob  adulation, 
popular  applause,  have  so  long  rung 
in  their  ears,  that  they  are  incapable 
of  conducting  Government  on  any 
other  principle,   and   exhibit  a  de- 
greeof  timidity, when  assailed  in  rear 
by  their  former  allies,  which  a  priori 
would  have   been   inconceivable  in 
persons  of  their  capacity.  This  is  the 
only  principle,  and  it  is  the   most 
charitable  one,  on  which  we  can  ex- 
plain the  uniform   abandonment  of 
their  professions  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, or  any  part  of  it,  the  mo- 
ment   that    matters    approached  a 
crisis.     Earl    Grey    declared    with 
great  emphasis  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
that  he  would  live  and  die  with  his 
order  ;  and  shortly  after  he  brought 
in  the   Reform  Bill.    He  declared 
more  recently,  that  the  bill  Ministers 
had  introduced  into   the  House  of 
Commons  redressed  all  the  real  grie- 
vances of  the  Dissenters ;  and  now  he 
suddenly  abandons  his  former  pro- 
fessions, and  declares,  that  he  is  to 
concede  all  their  demands  except  the 
separation    of    Church   and  State, 
which,  after  such  concessions,  will 
be  not  worth  contending  for. 

We  heard  an  acute  Conservative 
predict,  the  moment  the  declarations 


of  Ministers  in  favour  or'  tin*  Oiurrh 
were  made,  that  thtfy1  were  ?ninir  to 
overturn   it;   and   this  anticipation 
was  founded  on  their  invariable  pre- 
vious custojn  of  abandoning  that  part 
of  our  institution*,  which  they  pro- 
fessed their  intention  most  strenu- 
ously to  support.     We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  put  a  more  charitable 
construction  on  their  conduct     "  It 
is  a  bad  habit  to  get  into,"  as  Lord 
Advocate  Jeffrey  said  of  Napoleon  in 
1815,   "  that   of  tiMicntinrr."     With 
equal  truth  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
the  worst  of  habits  for  a  Ministry  in 
stormy  times  to  get  into,  is  that  of 
abandoning    their  professions,    the 
moment  they  bring  them  into  dan- 
ger.    It  at  once  reveals  the  secret  of 
their  weakness ;  and  shews  the  re- 
volutionary party  how  they  may  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  the  most  anarchical 
designs.      "   Threaten!    Threaten! 
Threaten  !  "  that  is  their  sole  princi- 
ple of  action — the  only  requisite  to 
ensure  success.    This  could  only  be 
done,  under  the  old  Constitution,  by 
open  denunciations  of  violence  and 
civil  war;  because  the  Legislature, 
being  founded  on  the  representation 
of  the  great  interests  in  the  State, 
was  proof  against  any  other  species 
of  intimidation,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly liberally  made  use  of  during 
the  Reform  contest.     Now,  such  ex- 
press threats  are  no  longer  necessary. 
The  new  constituencies  have  esta- 
blished a  smoother  and  easier  me- 
thod of  concession.     Certain  moni- 
tory letters  are  found  on  the  Mem- 
bers' tables  when  they  come  down 
to  breakfast;  a  few  significant  hints 
are  given  to  Ministers  by  the  result 
of  contested  elections  in  certain  po- 
pulous places ;  they  are  held  up  to 
contempt  in  one  or  two  divisions  in 
the  House  of  Commons — and  instant- 
ly the  whole  system  of  Government 
is  changed,  concession  becomes  the 
order  of  the  day ;  the  white  flag  is 
hoisted,  a  bribe  is  offered  to  the  ene- 
my to  postpone  his  attack,  and   a 
short  breathing  time  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  pusillanimous  garrison  of  the 
beleaguered  fortress,  to  be  improved 
by  the  enemy  by  doubling  the  num- 
ber and  strengthening  the  spirit  of 
its  assailants. 

Let  the  Conservative  party,  there- 
fore, beware  of  falling  into  the  fatal 
error  of  supposing  that  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution  is  stopped,  or  even 
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suspended,  because  it  does  not  now 
assail  their  senses  with  the  frightful 
features  which  it  at  first  assumed ; 
because  Bristol  is  not  in  flames,  nor 
Nottingham  in  ruins;  because  the 
brickbat  and  the  bludgeon  are  not  in 
daily  requisition  to  beat  down  cou- 
rageous patriotism,  and  adverse  opi- 
nion can  be  expressed  without  win- 
dows being  demolished,  or  life  en- 
dangered. These  disgraceful  allies 
were  called  in  by  the  Whigs  and 
Revolutionary  party  to  overawe, 
when  they  could  not  persuade,  the 
Legislature ;  to  obtain  for  them  that 
ready  and  certain  admission  into  the 
Great  Council  of  the  nation,  which 
should  at  once  and  for  ever  give 
them  the  command  of  its  delibera- 
tions. Having  gained  their  point, 
open  concussion  is  laid  aside ;  vio- 
lence is  no  longer  required,  because 
resistance  is  no  longer  dreaded ;  the 
rapids  are  past,  the  rocks  are  sur- 
mounted, and  the  stream  of  Revolu- 
tion glides  on  with  a  swift  and  steady 
current,  hardly  perceptible  to  those 
who  are  borne  along  the  stream,  to 
be  measured  only  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  ancient  landmarks 
are  vanishing  from  the  sight. 

The  present  state  of  thraldom  in 
which  the  members  for  the  populous 
places  are  kept  by  their  constituents, 
and  the  complete  establishment 
which  the  system  of  delegation  is 
about  to  obtain  in  the  Legislature, 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Mr  John  Crawfurd's  cir- 
cular to  the  householders  of  Mary-le- 
bone,  dated  8th  January,  1834. 

"  The  recent  Reform  in  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  People,  although  a  consider- 
able step,  has,  in  my  judgment,  essentially 
failed  in  producing  those  indispensable 
improvements  in  our  institutions,  and  that 
change  in  the  spirit  of  our  Government 
which  the  people  had  anxiously,  and  rea- 
sonably expected.  I  have  narrowly 
watched,  and  closely  examined  the  chan- 
ges which  have  been  carried  into  effect  in 
the  first  Session  of  the  Reformed  Par- 
liament, and  it  is  my  honest  conviction 
that  they  have  been,  either  imperfect 
remedies,  or  aggravations  of  popular  evils. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances  they 
have  been  clumsily,  or  feebly  executed  ; 
some  were  open,  and,  indeed,  professed 
violations  of  every  principle  which  ought 
to  govern  the  legislation  of  a  free  people. 

"Judging  from  its  working  in  the  first 
Session,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  recent 
Reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament Is  insufficient,  and  demands  many 


improvements.  Among  these,  the  most  es- 
sential are,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
every  Inhabitant  Householder,  without 
making  the  payment  of  rates  or  taxes  a 
condition  of  the  franchise ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  secret  voting  for  the  protection 
of  the  honest  elector — and  frequent  Elec- 
tions. 

"  I  am  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  for  a  trade,  not  only  in  this 
first  necessary  of  life,  but  in  every  other 
necessary  of  life,  as  unshackled  with  fo- 
reign nations  as  that  between  one  county 
of  England  and  another  county.  I  am. 
a  decided  enemy  to  any  duty  upon  corn 
for  fiscal  purposes,  considering  bread  to 
be  an  unfit  subject  for  taxation  ;  and  I 
am  still  more  an  enemy  to  such  duty  for 
the  purpose,  in  itself  delusory,  of  afford- 
ing what  is  called  protection  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  laud,  by  way  of  equivalent 
for  such  charges  as  are  imagined  to  press 
exclusively  on  the  landed  interest ;  being 
wholly  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any 
peculiar  burden  upon  the  land,  not  in- 
herited with  it,  or  calculated  upon  in  its 
purchase. 

"  On  the  very  important  question  of 
Ecclesiastical  Reform  my  opinions  are 
these: — I  hold  the  property  enjoyed  by 
the  Church  to  be  the  properly  of  the 
Nation  :  I  hold  that  the  majority  of  the 
People,  or  the  Legislature  acting  in  their 
behalf,  have  a  right  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
perty now  possessed  by  the  Church  as 
may  seem  best  to  them.  I  hold  tithes 
to  be  a  most  impolitic  and  mischievous 
tax.  I  hold  that  the  communicants  of 
each  religious  persuasion  ought  in  justice 
to  maintain  their  own  pastors,  and  support 
their  own  churches:  and  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  no  one  form  of  worship  should 
be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  another. 
On  the  question  of  Pledges,  my  opinion 
has  long  been  formed.  I  consider  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  be  strictly  the  agent  of 
his  Constituents,  bound  to  obey  their  in- 
structions when  he  can  conscientiously  do 
so,  and  bound,  at  once,  to  resign,  as  being 
virtually  no  longer  their  Representative, 
when  he  cannot.  When  Parliaments 
shall  be  of  short  duration,  and  members 
shall  be  frequently  sent  back  to  the  Peo- 
ple to  be  dismissed  or  returned  as  they 
may  happen  to  represent  their  wishes  or 
otherwise,  pledges  will  be  seldom  called 
for;  but  while  long  Parliaments  exist, 
and  Electors  are  compelled  to  repose  an 
unreasonable  confidence  in  their  Repre- 
sentatives, pledges  are  both  rational  and 
indispensable. 

"  On  the  principle  thus  explained,  I 
shall  never  hesitate  to  pledge  myself  to  a 
specific  vote  upon  any  question  whatever 
on  which  my  j  udgment  has  enabled  me 
to  come  to  a  decision  ;  I  therefore  pledge 
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myself  without  hesitation  to  vote  for  the 
Ballot,  Extension  of  Suffrayr,  and  short 
Parliaments,  for  the  abolition  of  every 
Tax  on  Knowledge,  for  the  abolition  of 
all  Monopolies." 
boB  •^^n  tJ16*?  are  the  principles  on 


h-liich  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  sought 
in  one  of  the  richest  quarters  of  Lon- 
don, it  may  be  imagined  what  a  pro- 
digious  advance  the  principles  of 
self-government — in  other  words, 
anarchy  and  revolution — have  made 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  therefore, 
uow  that  the  result  is  beginning  to 
manifest  itself,  than  both  the  causes 
which  led  to  a  general  desire  for  a 
change  in  the  representation,  and  the 
readful  aggravation  of  the  existing 
3gers  of  our  situation,  which  the 
jigs  occasioned  by  forcing  through, 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  the  vast 
increase  of  towns  during  the  lastforty 
years  which  first  influenced  the  mea- 
sures of  a  conceding  Government, 
threw  the  Whigs  into  the  arms  of 
the  city  democracies,  and  produced 
the  constant  support,  by  popular 
writers,  of  urban  interests,  which 
so  generally  and  fatally  affected  the 
acts  of  the  Legislature.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  measures  by  Govern- 
ment speedily  brought  general  dis- 
tress and  suffering  on  the  industri- 
ous, and  more  especially  the  country 
>ai  t  of  the  community  ;  and  the  old 
jereditary  feelings  of  English  loyal- 
y  by  degrees  melted  away  in  a 
numerous  and  estimable  class,  under 
he  combined  influence  of  free  trade, 
ree  navigation,  and  a  contracted 
currency.  General,  discontent  at  the 
existing  state  of  the  representation 
arose  from  this  singular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  in  both  the 
great  divisions  of  society;  in  the 
s,  because  excessive  prosperity 
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had  filled  them  with  the  lust  of 
power  ;  in  the  country,  because  ex- 
cessive misery  had  rendered  them 
desperate  and  solicitous  for  any 
change. 

Still  the  means  of  salvation  exist- 
ed ;  by  a  concession  of  reform  to  the 
higher  classes  in  the  great  towns 
the  ferment  might  hare  been  lessen- 
ed) and  by  such  allies  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  the  country  materially 
strengthened.  The  Tories  missed  it, 
from  confounding  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment with  increase  of  democratic 
power,  and  refusing  to  grant  it  even 
on  principles  which  would  hare  di- 
minished that  formidable  force ;  but, 
after  they  abandoned  the  helm,  the 
Constitution  remained,  and  by  a  cor- 
dial union  of  the  holders  of  property, 
the  advance  of  revolution, might  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  hare  been  check- 
ed. But,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  Whigs 
succeeded  to  power,  through  tiie. 
fatal  divisions  of  the  Tories,  conse- 
quent on  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
and  in  an  instant,  the  Constitution 
was  scattered  to  the  winds.  With 
a  culpable  rashness,  an  inconcei- 
vable recklessness,  a  blindness  to  the 
real  state  of  the  country,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  history,  they  quad- 
rupled by  the  L.10  clause  the  forces 
of  the  towns,  already  too  consider- 
able, diminished  by  one  half  the 
forces  of  the  country,  already  too 
small ;  gave  34G  seats  to  English 
boroughs,  and  only  146  to  English 
counties ;  and  installed  the  urban  de- 
mocracies in  such  unbridled  sove- 
reignty, as  has  utterly  prostrated  the 
respectable  classes  in  cities,  over- 
whelmed in  its  ultimate  effects  the 
rural  interests,  totally  changed  the 
character  of  the  Legislature,  and 
exposed  the  nation  to  a  deluge  of 
changes  of  which  no  human  pre- 
science can  foresee  the  termination. 
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refuge  or  refreshment  therein  ;  and, 


IT  is  a  common  remark,  often  with- 
out discrimination,  or  reference  to 
any  principle  of  taste,  that  beautiful 
scenery  must  lose  its  charm  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  better  sort  of  ha- 
bitations. The  anathema  is  cast  not 
only  on  the  edifices,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  they  may  be  precisely 
the  very  persons  most  likely  to  be 
the  best  admirers  of  the  landscape, 
the  wealthy  and  the  refined.  No 
matter,  indeed,  if  the  surface  of  the 
country  be  deformed  with  hovels, 
sheds,  and  pigstyes,  if  its  figures  be 
rugged  with  toil,  or  ragged  with 
beggary,  of  the  parish  poorhouse  or 
asylum-;  but  elegance,  whether  of 
persons  or  habitations,  is  denounced 
as  an  intolerable  encroachment  upon 
the  "  picturesque,"  or  the  "  rough" 
,  ndlftNature. 

Much  of  this  absurdity  arises  from 
the  mistaken  notions  of  the  "  pic- 
turesque," and  the  eternal  "  rough- 
ness" that  has  been  dinned  into  the 
ears,  and  spoiled  the  eyes,  in  pre- 
cept and  worse  example,  of  early 
admirers  of  Art  and  Nature ;  as  if 
Nature,  to  be  Nature,  must  be  ever 
"  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn." 

Clifton,  for  these  last  thirty  years 
or  more,  under  the  most  decided 
improvement,  has  been  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  lamentation  with  these 
connoisseurs  of  the  picturesque.  All 
cry  out  the  place  is  spoiled,  that  its 
perfection  was  in  its  village  state. 
Now,  this  observation,  with  regard 
to  Clifton,  never  was  true.  As  a 
village,  it  never  had,  nor  could  it 
well  have,  any  beauty  at  all.  It  was 
always  a  bare  hill,  without  variety, 
shade,  or  trees,  or  any  thing  to  give 
it  an  interesting  character  for  itself. 
Its  merit  was  its  position,  as  the 
very  spot  to  be  built  upon,  as  it 
were  the  outskirt  of  the  territory  of 
enchantment,  from  which  it  was  se- 
parated by  a  river,  not  unlike,  per- 
haps, to  that  which  separated  Elysi- 
um from  the  world  of  care.  Looking 
from  Clifton,  you  might  see  a  land 
of  "  promise,"  of  poetry,  and  the 
glimpse  was  just  enough  to  excite 
the  imagination;  this  was  the  view 
to  which  the  eye  would  turn,  and 
gaze  till  the  thoughts  would  seek 


standing  or  recumbent,  with  their 
feet  or  faces  towards  it,  many  were 
the  figures  you  would  see,  and  may 
now  "  ripse  ulterioris  amantes."  Clif- 
ton, with  its  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
presents  no  formidable  array  of  in- 
vaders; it  is  not  a  permanent  en- 
campment on  a  hill,  to  overlook  and 
bombard  the  territories  of  King  Obe- 
ron.  The  beautiful  woods  still  keep 
secure  within  them  the  hidden,  the 
enchanted  beauty,  "  bosomed  high 
in  tufted  trees  ; "  and  many  are  the 
suitors  that  come,  and  at  respectful 
distance  fondly  observe  the  magic 
circle  in  which  she  is  embowered. 
Thus  the  sweetness  is  not  "  wasted 
on  the  desert  air."  The  scenery  and 
the  buildings  thus  divided  by  the 
river  assist  each  other;  they  are  not 
out  of  character.  If  Clifton  Hill, 
instead  of  presenting  the  residences 
of  the  opulent,  the  cultivated  in  taste, 
and  the  elegant  arts  of  life,  were  re- 
duced to  the  beggary  of  a  few  poor- 
looking  cottages,  the  opposite  woods, 
as  far  as  might  be,  would  be  vulgar- 
ized. Now  you  associate  with  them 
mental  refinement,  music,  poetry, 
painting,  all  that  elevates  man- 
kind above  the  boor.  Thus  Clifton 
is  a  residence  in  the  precincts  of 
enchantment,  and  all  within  Its  ken 
and  observation  is  a  charmed  do- 
main. You  are  thoroughly  rescued 
from  the  sight  of  unseemly  toil,  and 
thoughtless  labour;  for  the  figures 
you  meet  have  the  "  dolce  far  ni- 
ente  "  air  about  them. 

Bu\  there  are  certain  points  it  is 
villanous  to  touch.  It  is  abomin- 
able to  encroach  one  foot  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  water  ;  to  quarry, 
bore,  and  gunpowder  there,  is  carry- 
ing the  utilitarian  principle  to  a  de- 
testable length;  and  to  make  a  bridge 
of  any  kind  across,  would  inevitably 
lead  to  other  dire  encroachments ; 
and  the  whole  dominion  of  beauty 
would  be  invaded.  Masonry  would 
be  indeed  free,  and  make  free;  and 
citizens'  houses  and  slips  of  ribbon 
gardens  supply  the  place  of  the 
queenly  woods,  that  now  make  Clif- 
ton itself  right  worshipful.  .What 
arch  could  equal  in  beaut7  the  woods 
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that  it  would  doom  to  the  axe  r  And 
what  protection  can  there  be,  if  the 
few  pounds  now  pained  by  quarry- 
ing fearfully  into  some  parts  of  them, 
is  a  temptation  that  admits  a  partial 
demolition  ;  what  proprietors  would 
long  withstand  the  bribe  of  land  per 
toot,  instead  of  value  per  acre  ':  That 
incessant  meddling  with  the  rocks 
on  the  Clifton  side,  is  a  fear- 
ful thing.  Still  there  was  one 
line  rock  left,  that  rose  an  ancient, 
with  his  beard  of  ivy,  mourn- 
ful in  spared,  yet  helpless  majesty, 
surveying  the  surveyors  daily  and 
hourly  approaching  with  their  havoc 
and  "  radical  reform."  But  little 
care  they  how  they  deface  Nature's 
great  temple;  and  the  leveller  and  the 
shoveller,  as  other  levellers  and  sho- 
vellers would  do,  have  taken  the 
irou-H  off  his  head.  There  was  some 
hope  a  few  months  ago,  when  Maga 
received  Sketcher,  No.  VL,  that  the 
mischief  would  end  here.  But  the 
spirit  is  for  the  "  movement,''  and  so 
a  new  scheme  is  a-foot;  and  Sche- 
mers, instead  of  building  castles, 
must  now  build  bridges  in  the  air. 
The  vile  abomination  is  talked  of 
again,  and  one  Motley  proposes  a 
most  solid  and  lasting  performance, 
because  "  Motley  is  your  only  wear," 
and  the  wear  is  his  great  boast.  Now, 


good  Signor  Motley,  go,  and  by  your 
"  squand'riug  glances,"  anatomize 
"  wise  men's  folly  "  in  any  city  or 
town  in  Christendom,  but  let  me 
qot  meet  you  "  in  the  forest,"  or  I 
shall  call  you  a  "  Motley  fool," 
though  you  "  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
rail  at  fortune."  .  ,•,<  i  has  i. 

When  I  began  to  speak  of  Clifton, 
to  use  an  Hibernianism,  I  did  not 
mean  to  speak  of  Clifton ;  only  by 
and  through  it  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
priety, the  positive  advantage,  of 
habitations  of  gentility,  about,  nay, 
even  within,  the  choicest  scenery. 
For  such  scenery  i»  generally  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  to  yield  ad- 
mirers a  local  habitation.  Nor  is 
the  taste  of  those  to  be  applauded 
who  would  disconnect  the  very  best 
landscape  territory  from  the  habits 
and  affections  of  gentle  humanity. 
Not  that  I  would  see  small  secluded 
rivers  and  streams  that,  in  their  pass- 
age through  woods  and  glens,  would 
modestly,  and  with  entreating  voice, 
request  a  pathway,  however  small, 
for  the  fraternity  of  Sketchers,  ty  be 
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disfranchised  of  their  meed  of  rotm- 
ship  and  admiration,  under  too  close 
appropriation  of  buck  walls.  Locks 
and  keys,  man- traps,  ban-dogs,  and 
nun  e  impertinent  voices  of  authori- 
ty, are  sometimes  sad  accompani- 
ments of  cliui  lioh  habitation. 

Sketcher  is  a  rambler,  and  may  be 
allowed  a  rambling  style.  Let  me, 
therefore,  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
that  delightful  footpath,  by  which, 
many  a-day,  among  days  gone  by,  I 
have  passed  and  repassed,  bketched 
and  painted  along  the  little  river 
Frome,  from  Stapleton  to  Freuchay. 
And  a  singular  little  river  it  is — 
small,  umbrageous,  winding  in  a 
dell,  and  amid  such  rocks,  that  here 
jut  out,  here  shew  the  grandeur  of 
a  cavern,  and  there  retiring  sweetly 
among  foliage  and  shade,  seem  exca- 
vated into  cells,  where  innocence 
might  seek  repose,  and  lessons  of 
wisdom  from  the  Hermit  Contempla- 
tion. Such  ucis  Stapleton  River,  or, 
I  believe,  it  is  called  the  Frome,  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  stream,  in  the 
part  of  its  course  I  am  speaking  of. 
Sad,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  follow 
that  course  to  the  utter  contamination 
of  its  purity  through  the  great  city 
of  Bristol,  and  it  is  happier  to  be 
ignorant  of  its  exit.  What  that 
stream  is  now,  I  know  not ;  for  some 
years  ago,  I  was  ordered  off  its  banks, 
where  i  had  often  harmlessly  fol- 
lowed the  well-known  footpath — 
ordered  off  was  I  peremptorily, 
though  I  held  a  portfolio  in  my  hand, 
and  my  paper  presented  a  white 
flag  of  peace,  and  there  were  some 
unpleasant  intimations  of  a  more 
formidable  and  growling  cerberus. 
Off  I  went — and  the  gleams  of  sun 
upon  its  banks  have  never  since  had 
the  blessing  of  the  Sketcher's  eye  or 
the  courtship  of  his  shadow.  May 
rate  besiege,  and  take  full  possession 
of  the  mansion  of  the  uncourteous, 
mists  be  ever  a  veil  before  their 
eyes,  and  all  the  beauty  be  convert- 
ed, to  their  vision,  into  fog  and  fen ! 

Protesting,  therefore,  against  ever 
shutting  out  the  pathway  sides  of 
green -banked  river  or  mountain 
stream ;  and  granting  them,  by  "  or- 
A~-  of  council,"  free  passage  for 


der 


themselves  and  their  friends,  and 
liberty,  upon  the  trading  maxim, 
that  "  free  bottoms  shall  carry  free 
goods,"  to  choose  their  own  purvey- 
ors, company,  birds,  music,  and  en- 
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tertainments,  uncontrolled  as  Sket- 
cher, I  would  rather  promote  the 
attachment  of  dwellings  of  the  better 
order  to  the  grounds  best  adapted  to 
the  painter's  studies.  For  indeed 
what  is  the  advantage  of  solitary 
wildness  ?  The  stones  and  running 
brooks  seek  intellectual  delight,  and 
have  but  a  monotonous  drone  far 
"  out  of  humanity's  reach."  He 
is  but  a  selfish  sketcher,  who  can 
with  entire  satisfaction  perambulate 
among  many  beauties,  that  languish 
for  encouragement,  and  fall  asleep 
for  lack  of  wakening  eyes.  Wretch- 
ed is  the  sketcher  who  takes  his  can- 
ter, as  Cowper's  verse  does,  "  from 
the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea,"  and 
is  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveys."  Na- 
ture grows  drowsy,  as  careless  to 
shine  and  blossom  where  she  is  not 
sure  to  meet  some  worthy  admirers. 
But  once  let  Taste  set  up  residence 
near,  keep  a  good  house  and  good 
company,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
the  better  grace  that  Nature  wears, 
and  with  what  exquisite  air  she  puts 
the  flowers  and  myrtle  in  her  bo- 
som, as  if  Cupid  and  Hymen  were 
to  walk  her  valleys.  She  grows  cold 
and  pinched  under  the  sole  obser- 
vation of  the  moon  and  stars. 

Who  would  not  rather  meet  even 
the  ghosts  of  Msecenas  and  Horace, 
amid  the  ruins  at  Tivoli,  than  the 
common  hedger  and  vine-dresser? 
Who  would  care  to  see  the  modern  si- 
byls in  The  Temple?  The  great  charm 
of  Tivoli  lies  in  classic  recollections 
— in  the  delusion  that  it  is  still  haunt- 
ed by  the  shades  of  the  refined  inha- 
bitants of  other  days.  Whether  Horace 
or  Vobiscus  owned  the  villa  over  the 
Neptunian  grotto,Elegance  and  Taste, 
Music  and  Poetry,  were  there;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  Genius  still  ever  loves 
to  visit  the  spot.  The  Prfeceps  Anio 
still  retains  the  wisdom  of  antiquity 
in  its  music.  A  fabulous  atmosphere 
is  lucid  over  every  beauty — imagina- 
tion breathes  it  as  inspiration.  But 
it  is  time  to  return  from  travel,  for 
Pictor  is  waiting  for  me  at  Lyn- 
mouth  with  his  pencils  and  portfo- 
lio; and  here  we  are  again  at  Lyn- 
mouth.  The  remarks  I  have  made, 
though  they  seem  to  have  led  me 
somewhat  out  of  the  way — yet  was  it 
only  an  excursion  of  fancy — have  all 
tended  to  this  point,  and  I  made 
them  in  consequence  of  many  un- 
juat  and  deteriorating  censures  upon 


the  improvements  of  this  delightful 
place.  We  ought  thankfully  to  ap- 
plaud the  very  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  of  the  affluent  residents,  who 
have  not  only  at  a  great  expense 
made  the  scenery  accessible  with- 
out injury,  but  have  with  great  libe- 
rality thrown  open  to  the  real  eujoy- 
ment  of  the  stranger  and  visitor, 
their  exquisitely  adorned  grounds. 
After  enjoying  the  smooth  gravel 
walks,  the  terraces,  flowered  banks, 
and  gardens,  all  themselves  amid 
very  choice  scenery  of  various  cha- 
racter, attached  to  the  residences  of 
the  late  Mr  Sandford,  Mr  Herries, 
and.  Mr  Scott,  and  the  singularly 
agreeable  and  beautiful  walk  through 
Mr  Rowe's  wood,  near  Lynmouth 
Bridge,  it  is  impossible  not  to  carry 
with  you  into  the  more  sequestered 
spots  a  sense  of  the  fascination  of 
cultivated  life  and  manners,  which, 
by  connecting  art  and  nature,  give  the 
power  of  undivided  empire  to  both. 
Far  as  you  may  go,  you  still  see  a  path 
carefully  made,  not  obtruding,  but 
admitted  by  Nature  into  her  best  re- 
treats, like  a  slender  thread,  that  you 
may  trace  back  to  residences  of  let- 
tered ease,  books,  arts,  society,  and 
every  elegance  and  charm  of  culti- 
vated life.  You  run  not  into  the 
woods  like  a  misanthrope,  but  love 
the  world  the  better  for  this  pecu- 
liar and  charmed  contact  with  it. 
You  feel  secure  that  you  are  in  a 
region  under  the  protection  of  a  good 
genius,  where  gentle  thoughts  may 
breathe  their  blessings,  and  fear  no 
ill. 

Pictor  and  I  having  chosen  the 
little  valley  of  the  West  Lyn  for  our 
studies,  made  our  way  to  it  through 
Mr  Herries'  grounds,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  as  within  a  theatre,  where 
it  particularly  delighted  to  sport  and 
gambol,  the  little  stream  was  play- 
ing in  every  variety  of  motion,  from 
humility  through  grace  to  dignity. 
Here  it  was  almost  placid,  running  off 
into  meandering  rivulets— here  shoot- 
ing with  rapidity  over  large  smooth 
masses,  bearing  on  its  rich  transpa- 
rent bosom  white  bubbles,  like  fairy- 
barks  in  a  race—here  pouring  over 
the  narrow  passages  of  congregated 
fragments,  yet  leaving  the  curious 
flowers  that  edged  them,  and  seem- 
ed as  if  with  enjoyment  looking  into 
the  sport  and  play  unhurt— and  here 
in  a  collected  body  rushing  down, 
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glistening  In  the  power  and  dignity 
•fa  cascade.  Ail  this  is  seen  under 
tht  green  light  of  overhanging  fo- 
liage* watting  only  to  give  entrance 
in  tin'  partial  sunbeams  that  pass 
:ui(l  r«'paj"»,  like  unembodied  spirits 
of  liglit  in  their  pastime  and  glad- 
ness, blessing  every  thing  by  turns 
with  sensitiveness  and  splendour. 
Where  the  trees  were  of  larger  di- 
mensions wa->  the  stream  most  hum- 
ble, and  more  quiet  as  it  reached  the 
home  and  secret  bowery  enclosure 
of  the  grounds.  Crossing  bridges 
of  planks,  the  path  wound  by  the 
banks, close  to  the  water;  and  ascend- 
ing the  rocky  sides,  cut  into  steps, 
led  directly  up  the  valley  some  short 
distance,  and  then  turning  to  the  left, 
across  planks  connecting  large  masses 
of  «tone  in  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
it  left  Mr  Berries'  grounds,  and  led 
upwards  to  the  great  rock,  a  distance 
of  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  farther 
progress  is  impeded.  Before  lea- 
ring  the  grounds,  it  passes  merely 
through  underwood;  but  this  is  so 
well  managed,  that  the  smallness  of 
the  trees  growing  from  their  stony 
and  mossy  banks,  no  one  assuming 
pre-eminence  and  power,  makes  the 
Mentiment  of  the  scene.  It  is  gentle, 
peaceful,  where  the  very  singing- 
birds  would  bid  you  doff  ambi- 
tion, and  enter  haunts  of  innocence 
and  tranquil  wisdom  Tnie  valley 
of  the  \VestLynis  of  no  extent,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Eaat.  I 
mentioned  that  the  path  was  denied 
further  progress  by  a  precipitor'y 
rock,  over  ledges  of  which  the  river 
descends.  There  are  certainly  many 
beauties  above,  but  chiefly  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  rock.  The 
points  that  would  afford  good  stu- 
dies are  not  very  accessible.  Pictor 
and  I  found  our  way  there,  but  at 
the  risk  of  a  plunge  or  so,  as  we  had 
to  cling  as  we  could  to  out-jutting 
masses  with  our  backs  much  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  over  the  water; 
and  not  being  very  certain  of  the 
whereabouts  of  an  exit,  should  the 
narrow  footing  fail  us,  we  did  not 
twice  seek  the  spot,  not  however  re- 
gretting that  we  had  once  ventured. 
Perhaps  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
co  much  beauty  of  painter's  detail, 
of  water,  foliage,  stones,  and  banks, 
within  so  small  a  apace.  Here  are 
to  be  found  all  the  parts  of  composi- 
tion of  the  higher  order.  Nor  is  this. 
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little  valley  rich  in  foreground  only, 
but  the  wooded  hill  r«f«<litng  towards 
Lintou  farms  a  background,  well  ac- 
cording, when  partially  seru  from 
below,  with  the  close  picture*  that 
offer  themselves  in  great  number  aud 
variety. 

Slowly  did  we  proceed,  and  many 
were  the  pauses,  we  made ;  for  at 
ev  t-ry  step  there  waa  new  beauty  to 
arri'Ht  our  attention ;  and,  to  the 
j.octical  painter,  who  seeks  detail 
tor  ulterior  use,  beauty  of  the  very 
best  kind.  Pictor  soon  threw  him- 
self upon  the  bank,  looking  directly 
upon  the  stream,  just  where  it  had 
found  itself  a  second  pass-age,  by 
having  separated  a  large  mass  of 
earth  and  atone  from,  the  adjacent 
ground.  This  island  was  matted 
with  brier,  and  foliage,  and  shoot- 
ing boughs,  that  bent  down  below  to 
touch  the  water,  while  some  rose 
light,  and,  blending  tenderly,  were 
scarcely  discernible  as  a  separation 
from  the  richness  of  the  parent 
bank ;  on  the  parts  most  bare  of 
earth  on  the  mossy  tablets  or 
ledges,  tufts  of  elegantly  bending 
grass  lay  delicately  penciled  in  re- 
lief against  the  deeper  colours  and 
retiring  shades  ;  and  the  darker 
nooks  were  dotted  with  little  peer- 
ing flowers,  mostly  white.  From  the 
point  where  the  water  separated, 
part  flowing  behind  the  mass,  the 
stream  glided  smoothly,  clear  as 
crystal,  over  the  brown  gently  de- 
clining bed,  in  which  every  marking 
and  change  was  visible,  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  insular  mass,  where 
it  suddenly  descended,  leaving  a 
darker  edge  that  curved  inwards, 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  bank  on 
which  Pictor  sat,  and  only  a  few 
feet  below  him.  The  whole  length 
of  this  curve  the  water  fell  over 
in  all  the  richness  of  bright  jewel- 
lery, partaking  of  the  colours  of  the 
stone  and  variegated  moss  beneath 
it.  It  was  like  the  flowing  of  liqui- 
fied topaz  and  emerald,  here  blend- 
ed and  here  slightly  separated  by 
bands  of  gold  transparently  eiu- 
browned.  About  half  a  foot  from 
the  edge,  the  descent  was  broken 
by  the  hollowness,  or  rather  inward 
retiring  of  the  rock,  and  formed, 
under  the  surface,  a  fringe  as  of 
brightest  silver  running  entirely 
across;  this  ever  moving  fringe,  as 
of  frosted  silver,  was  here  and  there 


connected  by  the  lightest  thread- 
like lines  that  rose  within  the  dark- 
er water  above  the  edge.  Below, 
the  divisions  of  the  stream  met, 
where  the  main  bank  advanced,  and 
there  loitering  a  moment,  as  in  gen- 
tle greeting,  hastened  forward  in  one 
body  to  repeat  the  same  play  and 
coquetry  in  the  course,  shortly  to 
terminate  in  the  salt  sea.  Pictor  \vas 
in  a  meditative  mood,  and  did  not 
open  his  portfolio,  nor  yet  did  he 
appear  inclined  to  remove  from  the 
spot ;  I  therefore  took  my  seat  by 
him,  and  was  soon  busily  employed 
making  a  coloured  sketch  of  the 
scene  before  us.  I  had  not  been 
long  at  work  when  Pictor  turned  to 
observe  my  progress. 

Pictor.  You  have  so  often  studied 
this  scenery,  that  you  have  a  great 
readiness  in  seizing  its  character, 
and  your  facility  of  execution  shows 
both  the  correctness  of  your  eye  and 
your  practice. 

Shetcfier.  You  are  complimentary; 
but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  cha- 
racter is  the  first  thing  to  be  tho- 
roughly known  and  studied,  before 
the  sketch  is  attempted  ;  and,  when 
known,  it  must  be  the  first  thing  to 
be  caught ;  with  a  little  care,  all  else 
will  follow.  How  often  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  student  becomes  bewil- 
dered with  detail  in  the  commence- 
ment, of  which  he  does  not  know 
the  importance,  or  bearing,  on  the 
picture  as  a  whole  ?  Were  he  to 
begin  with  generals,  and  upon  them 
make  out  particulars,  he  would  be 
better  acquainted  with  his  own 
work,  and  the  reason  of  it,  and  thus 
acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  beauty  in  nature. 
In  such  a  piece  as  this,  I  use  no 
more  outline  than  may  be  sufficient 
to  mark  the  general  lines,  just  so  as 
to  have  the  component  parts  in  their 
places ;  then  work  freely  with  co- 
lour, with  attention  to  the  masses, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  I  were  painting  in  oil ;  then,  before 
attempting  the  detail,  I  carefully 
look  to  the  various  depths  over 
which,  for  so  I  find  it  in  nature,  the 
detail  is  laid,  but  so  laid  that  the  eye 
shall  not  altogether  lose  what  is  be- 
hind. And  it  is  well  to  observe  the 
different  degrees  of  transparency  and 
opacity  in  the  textures,  for  these  not 
only  give  great  variety,  but  power, 
both  by  assortment  and  opposition ; 
."-•-•-  •-  '•..'.. 
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and  if  the  materials  we  use  in  wa- 
ter colours  are  less  effective  for  this 
than  in  oils,  they  can  do  much  ;  and 
whatever  their  power  may  be,  wfc 
cannot  be  secure  of  the  whole  ofJti 
nor  so  well  imitate  this  controlling 
beauty  of  nature,  if  we  are  negligent; 
upon  this  point.  By  continuing  thia 
method  of  working,  we  soon  find  the 
sketch  ready  to  receive  the  more 
minute  parts,  which  maybe  picked 
out  or  put  on  in  a  body,  and  partially 
or  entirely  glazed  over,  as  their  par- 
ticular character  may  require,  imori 

Pictor  It  is  therefore  I  see  you 
mix  ochres,  or  even  chalk  more  or 
less  with  your  paints,  by  which  you 
obtain  every  degree  of  power  from 
perfect  transparency  to  perfect  opa- 
city, and  I  confess  1  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  so  common  a  substance 
as  chalk  or  whiting,  until  I  had  seen 
the  effect  by  your  manner  of  using 
it. 

Sketcher.  I  find  it,  indeed,  of  great 
value,  both  in  oil  and  water-colour 
painting ;  and  see  now  how  happily 
it  will  enable  me  to  express  the  flow 
of  that  water,  not  only  the  bright 
and  sparkling  light,  but  the  very 
turning,  and  motion,  and  freedom, 
with  all  variety  of  tone.  You  ob- 
serve, I  have  here  my  chalk  mixed 
up  in  bottles,  (I  have  mixed  it  up 
with  rice  water  to  make  it  adhere,) 
and  thus  I  am  enabled  to  use  it  as 
freely  as  I  would  white  on  the  oil 
palette.  Now,  here  is  the  deep 
brown  water,  I  have  marked  in  the 
stones  beneath,  and  some  variety  of 
colour,  but  the  whole  will  bear  a 
wash  of  umber,  and  while  that  is 
wet,  here  we  have  it — thus,  I  take  a 
lump  of  this  half  liquid  chalk  upon 
my  brush,  and  drive  it  in  lines,  imi- 
tating the  course  of  the  water ;  be- 
fore that  is  quite  dry,  I  shall  glaze 
over  it  here  and  there  with  those 
yellow  and  greyish  green  tints  you 
see  playing  about  the  half  foam — 
thus,  and  work  on  again,  with  fresh 
masses,  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  falls  of  the  water,  continually 
glazing  over,  till  I  get  something  of 
the  transparency.  But  is  it  not  pre- 
suming in  me  to  give  you  practical 
lessons  in  the  art  r  -•>'•»  tedi  gaiwais 

Pictor.  Certainly  not,  for  most  ar- 
tists have  some  ways  of  working  of 
their  own,  and  I  wish  all  would  as 
freely  commHnlcate  them.  I  recol- 
lect what  was  thought  a  great  secret 
eid}  ei  ion,  .isbio  isdgid  ad?  to  fioft 
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being  communicated  to  a  Scotch 
artim,  who  was  raptiirously  delighted 
with  th«  new-acquired  knowledge. 
He  could  not  sleep  all  night,  and 
early  in  the  morning  came  to  the 
bedaide  of  the  person  who  had  given 
it  to  him,  to  make  a  solemn  request, 
and  to  extract  from  him  a  promise, 
that  he  never  would  communicate 
it  to  any  one  else. 

fiketcher.  An  admirer,  doubtless, 
of  the  "  Liberal  Arts,"  and,  like  other 
"  Liberals,"  very  fond  of  appropriat- 
ing. 

Pictnr.  But  you  say  you  find  chalk 
of  great  use  in  oils.  I  well  remem- 
ber your  mentioning  this  to  me  once 
before,  and  recommended  it,  but  I 
forgot  to  try  it.  How  do  you  use  it  ? 

Sketcher.  Why,  there  indeed,  you 
may  charge  upon  me  the  force  of  the 
fable,  of  blowing  hot  and  cold — for 
the  operation  of  it  in  oil  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  in  water  colours.  In 
the  latter  it  works  by  its  opacity,  in 
the  former  by  furnishing  a  transpa- 
rent medium,  or  nearly  so; — mix  it 
v«ry  largely  with  all  your  colours, 
•o  as  that  by  far  the  greatest  part 
shall  be  chalk,  you  will  find  them 
improved  in  texture,  more  mellow, 
and  crisp  in  consistence,  and  the 
positively  opaque  colours  tell  with 
wonderful  force  upon  them.  And 
you  will  find  you  can  by  help  of 
this  medium  make  tones  that  you 
can  produce  no  other  way.  Every 
painter  must  have  lamented  the  want 
of  a  medium  that  shall  give  a  semi- 
transparent  body  to  colour  used  in 
any  mass.  For  instance,  you  want 
your  paint  to  be  thick,  a  body,  but 
not  a  dull  mass,  which  it  must  be,  if 
you  take  any  quantity  of  colour  off 
your  palette,  and  apply  it  substan- 
tially; many  have  resorted  to  var- 
nishes and  megellups  to  remedy  this 
defect;  but  take  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  colour,  and  mix 
it  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  chalk,  and  you  will  find  you 
have  a  siihstancc,  that  you  may  al- 
most look  into — the  very  thing 
wanted.  You  may  with  it  likewise 
reduce  the  hard  opacity  of  some  co- 
lours not  in  the  least  transparent 
themselves,  as  even  white  lead,  ver- 
million,  &c.  In  fact,  it  gives  you 
the  power  of  nature,  every  degree 
from  the  perfectly  opaque  to  the  per- 
fectly transparent;  and  furnishes  a 
texture  so  like  that  of  the  old  mas- 


ters that  I  cannot  hut  think  they  used 
it.  It  happened  thus  that  I  tried  it: 
I  was  copying  a  picture  in  which 
there  was  near  the  foreground  a 
light  bank,  extremely  rich,  almost 
what  might  be  called  fat  in  texture, 
but  perfectly  clear  and  bright,  and 
the  foliage  of  a  deep  dark  tree 
that  broke  upon  it  was  remarka- 
bly crisp.  The  whole  was  mani- 
festly thick  in  substance,  yet  put 
in  at  once.  After  making  many 
attempts,  none  of  which  pleased  me, 
I  examined  the  original  with  a  glass, 
and  found  the  paint  to  contain  little 
lumps  or  particles  of  some  imper- 
fectly-ground substance,  which,  on 
inspection,  I  believed  to  be  chalk. 
I  mixed  up,  therefore,  a  quantity  of 
chalk  in  oil,  and  used  it  freely  with 
the  colours,  and  succeeded  quite  to 
my  satisfaction.  When  dry,  I  exa- 
mined my  copy  with  the  glass,  and 
then  the  original,  and  I  could  scarce- 
ly doubt  the  material.  You  may  use 
it  freely  with  all  colours — with  any 
powerful  one,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  chalk  a  very  small 
quantity  will  take  without  losing  any 
of  its  power  or  depth,  but  it  will  be- 
come a  body  of  a  very  different  tex- 
ture. With  the  use  of  this,  you  will, 
I  think,  discard  all  varnishes  and 
things  of  such  changeable  and  sus- 
picious character,  which,  however 
well  they  may  look  at  the  time,  are 
apt  to  crack,  or  assume  a  leathery 
appearance.  It  seems  to  me  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  richness  in  some 
masters,  and  all  the  clearness  and 
crispness  in  others.  I  fancy  I  could 
see  it  in  Coreggioand  Rembrandt,  as 
in  Teniers.  I  told  our  friend  P.  ray 
success  in  the  copy  I  allude  to, 
and  the  reason,  and  you  know  he  is 
an  admirable  painter,  and  he  has 
since  declared  to  me  he  could  not 
paint  without  it. 

Pictor.  I  will  thankfully  try  it — 
and  I  promise  you,  not  to  throw  it 
by  hastily.  It  has  often  struck  me 
as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Academy, 
to  institute  a  school  or  committee  of 
chemical  experiments  upon  oils  and 
colours,  and  to  publish  their  labours. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  what 
to  think  of  the  assertions  of  those 
who  consider  painting  as  in  any  re- 
spect a  lost  art.  When  I  see  some 
of  the  best  pictures  of  our  own  best 
masters,  and  observe  the  little  change 
in  those  of  some  years  standing,  I  do 
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not  see  much  to  be  desired.  But 
then,  again,  when  I  see  a  Coreggio, 
a  Rembrandt,  a  Claude,  a  Poussin,  I 
see  sotnethinfj  so  different  in  the  tex- 
ture and  brilliancy,  that  appears  un- 
attainable by  any  known  medium,  I 
am  unwillingly  half  a  convert  to  those 
assertions. 

Sketcher.  I  have  often  felt  my  opi- 
nions, as  yours,  vary ;  but  there  are 
facts  that  are  very  strange,  if  there 
be  not  something  lost ;  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  modern  masters. 
I  am  not,  observe,  here  saying  one  is 
preferable  to  another,' but  would 
content  myself  with  insisting  that 
there  is  a  difference.  One  would 
imagine  there  was  something  in  the 
power  of  the  medium  that  tempted 
them  beyond  the  imitation  of  com- 
mon nature — something  in  that  of  the 
modern  that  confines  them  to  the  aim 
of  reaching  it.  We  see  it,  perhaps, 
reached,  successfully  reached,  in  our 
best  artists,  and  when  we  see  a  thing 
perfect  in  itself,  we  are  satisfied,  and 
think  not  of  things  of  a  different 
kind,  we  do  not  then  make  compari- 
sons, perhaps,  and,  if  we  do,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  just.  Then  consider 
for  a  moment,  what  did  Van  Eyck 
discover  ?  It  is  to  be  presumed  he  did 
discover  something  unknown  before 
— yet  painting  in  oil  was  known  be- 
fore, and  even  practised  in  England. 
And  Walpole  seems  to  be  of  opinion^ 
that  he  found  it  here,  and  took  the 
honour  of.it  to  himself  abroad.  Un- 
questionably the  documents  brought 
forward  by  Walpole  show  that  paint- 
ing in  oil  was  practised  in  England 
in  1239— and  Van  Eyck  died  in  1441. 
Not  only  oil,  but  varnish  was,  it  ap- 
pears, known  ;  "  pro  oleo  et  vernici, 
et  coloribus  emptis,"  runs  the  docu- 
ment. Amabue,  the  reviver  of 
painting  in  Italy,  who  died  in  1300, 
used  yolk  of  egg.  Yet  it  is  asserted 
that  pictures  were  painted  even  in 
Italy  in  oil  before  the  time  of  Van 
Eyck.  But  is  there  not  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  paintings  executed 
since  the  time  of  Van  Eyck  ?  It  is 
said,  too,  that  he  made  the  discovery 
while  trying  to  make  a  varnish.  And 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  speaks  of  a  var- 
nish made  of  linseed  oil.  This  was 
probably  oil  boiled  to  the  hardness 
of  a  gum,  and  afterwards  dissolved  ; 
for  I  have  often  found  a  very  small 
quantity  boiled  to  this  consistence, 


dissolved  in  turpentine,  answer  to 
paint  with,  and  quite  like  varnish. 
There  is  another  fact  very  striking.  The 
old  masters  used  some  colours  which 
we  cannot — verditer,  for  instance  ; 
with  our  oils  it  will  change  in  a  few 
days — and  so  of  other  colours.  And 
I  have  heard  picture- cleaners  declare 
that  they  can  easily  get  off  the  paint 
or  retouches  a  century  old,  by  a  pro- 
cess which  will  not  touch  the  older. 
Now,  these  facts  are  grounds  for  en- 
quiry ;  much  valuable  matter  might 
be  accumulated,  and  successful  ex- 
periments made.  Sir  Joshua  must 
have  seen  something  he  did  not  pos- 
sess, or  he  would  not  have  destroyed 
old  pictures  to  find  out  the  medium 
wherewith  they  were  painted. 

Pictor.  Some  say  age  basmellowed 
and  given  beauty  to  the  works  of  the 
old  masters,  and  that  ours  will  ac- 
quire that  peculiar  look. 

Sketcher.  May  be  so;  but  hitherto 
Time  has  not  worked  very  favoura- 
bly. He  has  totally  destroyed  some, 
and  made  many  dingy.  Then,  is  it 
not  curious  that  you  never  see  an 
old  picture  crack,  that  is,  the  paint 
separate,  leaving  vermicular  open- 
ings, now-a-days  so  common  ?  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  we  never  were 
more  secure  in  our  medium  than  now, 
and  that  the  best  pictures  of  the  pre- 
sent day  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being 
handed  down  to  posterity  whole  at 
least,  and  probably  without  deterio- 
ration from  time.  But  that  consi- 
deration does  not  remove  from  me 
the  deeire  that  attention  were  paid  to 
the  subject  among  scientific  men, 
backed  by  an  authority.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  very  able  person,  has  be- 
stowed much  pains  upon  the  subject ; 
I  have  often  wished  him  to  publish 
his  experiments — the  facts  he  has 
established.  He  has  occasionally 
supplied  me  with  his  preservative 
medium,  and  it  is  quite  surprising 
how  perfectly  colours  stand,  which, 
under  the  common  process,  will  not 
stand  a  week.  I  painted  a  small  pic- 
ture with  it  some  few  years  ago,  and. 
afterwards  altered  a  part  that  did  not 
please  me  with  the  common  medium, 
linseed-oil  ;  that  part  alone  has 
changed,  and  is  a  spot  on  the  rest. 
He  had  not  then  brought  the  medium 
to  the  perfection  that  it  could  be 
used  with  facility  on  a  large  scale. 
Happy  should  I  be,  and  the  arts  would 
be  thankful  to  him,  would  he  publish 
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I  do  nut  pretend  to  any  great  know- 
ledge in  art  ;  but  it  appear*  to  me,  in 
a  matter  of  such  experimental  prac- 
tice as  painting,  persons  of  very  mo- 
derate powers  may  discover  some- 
thing; and  if  they  fancy  they  do, 
there  can  be  no  very  great  barm  or 
conceit  in  their  making  their  fancies 
known. 

Pictvr.  Whether  England  may 
claim  the  honour  of  inventing  paint- 
ing in  oil,  is  a  point  that  may  be  dis- 
puted; but  undoubtedly  we  may 
claim  the  invention  of  jiuintiny  in  wa- 
ter colours,  and  preeminence  in  that 
art  beyond  comparison. 

My  sketch  being  finished,  I  was 
putting  it  into  my  portfolio,  when 
Pictor,  who  seemed  more  inclined 
to  remain  than  to  move,  told  me  I 
had  better  revise  it,  for  that  he  did 
not  think  I  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  scene,  my  observation  having 
been  taken  from  it  by  the  remarks  I 
had  been  making,—  and  that,  how- 
ever I  might  flatter  myself  with  ha- 
ving executed  a  portrait,!  had  missed 
the  poetry  :  that  ahvays  requires  un- 
divided attention.  I  looked  at  my 
sketch  again,  and  being  satisfied  that 
Pictor'a  judgment  was  correct,  I  tore 
it,  and  threw  the  parts  into  the 
stream,  as  an  offering  to  the  "  genius 
loci."  Pictor  observed  that  my  sa- 
crifice was  of  a  common  character, 
not  of  much  value,  but  that  Jupiter 
himself  had  never  much  better  —  no- 
thing but  the  smell  and  the  smoke. 
He  then  reluctantly  rose  from  the 
bank,  and  we  pursued  our  way  up- 
wards, slowly  —  for  every  step  offer- 
ed something  to  admire  —  and  very 
soon  came  upon  a  scene  that  arrest- 
ed us  both  instantaneously.  There, 
quoth  Pictor,  is  poetry  —  beautiful  ! 
Look  at  that  tall  llower,  with  it*  ele- 
gant stem,  raibiug  its  crowned  head 
over  the  dark  brown  placid  water, 
that  flows  on  here  so  tranquilly, 
singing  its  hymn  of  homage  as  it 
passes.  All  is  enclosed  as  in  a  spot 
of  sanctity.  The  turbulence  of  the 
water  above  and  below  is  not  heard, 
but  as  the  murmur  of  bees.  The 
brandies  of  the  trees  drop  down  to 
the  water,  and  hend  and  make  their 
salutation.  AH  the  objects,  even  in 
their  deepest  retirement,  turn  reve- 
rently to  that  elegant  stemmed 
flower.  It  has  the  persuasion  of 
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more  than  life  about  it— of  charmed 
life— of  sensibility  and  power. 

"  I/aiira  snare,  f  l*»lb»  jrvgU}4MA 
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How  strange  it  is  that  that  little 
flower  should  make  the  picture  de- 
termine the  character  of  every  part 
of  the  scene,  and  give  the  whole  the 
charm  of  enchanted  modesty  and 
obeisance  to  the  queen  and  emblem 
of  purity  !  The  colour,  too,  of  the 
scene  is  BO  accordant  with  the  feel- 
ing. The  light  brown  over  the  shal- 
lower part  of  the  water  runs  off  GO 
gradually  into  a  mysterious  depth, 
and  that  again  partly  relieved  by, 
and  partly  blended  with,  every  va- 
riety of  green,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
a  more  perfect  harmony ;  and  ob- 
serve, there  are  masses  here,  but  no 
large  individual  forms,  to  take  off 
from  the  consequence  BO  singularly 
acquired  by  an  object  so  minute  as 
that  simple  flower.  With  what  a 
striking  purpose  of  homage  do  the 
white  froth  bubbles  make  their  cir- 
cuit— slowly  approach  the  Sovereign 
Beauty,  and  then  more  rapidly  glide 
away  to  their  exit  from  the  audience 
and  levee  ! 

xlu'tchtr.  By  all  means  paint  the 
picture;  and  you,  I  am  confident, 
will  let  the  eye  that  sees  your  poeti- 
cal conception,  have  all  the  benefit 
of  your  botanical  ignorance.  Who, 
with  any  brains,  would  here  wish  to 
know  to  what  family  that  object  of 
all  attraction  belongs?  Classifica- 
tions are  a  barbarous  insult  upon 
Nature — an  inquisitorial  census  of 
her  mystic  population.  You  will 
not  mark  it  with  a  name  of  seren 
syllables — nor  swear  away  its  purity 
by  stamping  it  a  Polyandrian. 

Pictor.  Not  I ;  1  am  a  painter, 
and  meddle  not  with  impertinent 
studies. 

Skctth<  >\  If  we  had  the  power  of 
Montesinos,  and  could  conjure  to 
our  presence  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted, now  would  I  call  upon  Sir 
I  v( dale  Price  to  eat  his  words — no 
very  solid  meal  for  an  Umbra — and 
own  that  flower*  and  blossoms  are 
not  always  unfavourable  to  land- 
scape. He  asserts  that,  "  from  their 
too  distinct  and  splendid  appear- 
ance, they  are  apt  to  produce  a 
glare  and  spottiness,  BO  destructive 
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of  that  union  which  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  picture,  whether  in  nature 
or  imitation."  And  not  content  with 
this  censure,  this  "  murder  of  the 
innocents,"  he  kills  them  over  again 
in  a  note.  I  have  copied  the  passage 
ia  my  pocket-book,  to  confute  him 
from  nature.  Here  it  is.  "  White 
blossoms  are,  in  one  very  material 
respect,  more  unfavourable  to  lands- 
cape than  any  others,  as  white,  by 
bringing  objects  too  near  the  eye,  dis- 
turbs the  aerial  perspective  and  the 
gradation  of  distance.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader 
to  some  remarks  by  Mr  Lock,  in  Mr 
Gilpin's  '  Tour  dou-n  the  Wye?  page 
97,  which  I  should  have  inserted  here, 
were  not  the.  booh  in  every  person's 
hands." 

Now  there  he  is  wrong ;  the  book 
is  not  in  my  hands,  but  if  I  ever 
meet  with  it,  and  find  a  passage  si- 
milar to  the  one  quoted,  1  will  fling 
into  the  margin  my  mark  of  defiance. 
Now  Nature  takes  very  good  care 
generally,  that  the  texture  of  her 
white  flowers  and  blossoms  shall  be 
so  delicate,  as  seldom  to  obtrude; 
they  are  not  stuck  on  like  lumps  of 
white  lead,  they  present  not  one 
bald  hard  substance,  but  have  intri- 
cate parts  retiring  within  each  other, 
and  are  more  delicate  than  threads 
of  silk  or  the  lightest  cotton,  and  un- 
less injudiciously  assorted  in  silly 
parterres  by  the  hand  of  man,  never 
obtrude  themselves,  and  nature  won- 
derfully prepares  and  matches  her 
greens  to  suit  them.  I  will  venture 
to  say,  the  whitest  flowers  may  be 
in  tho  deepest  shade,  without  dis- 
turbing it,  any  more  than  the  stars 
offend  and  harm  the  blue  of  heaven, 
that  ever  keeps  for  them,  and  through 
them,  the  greater  serenity.  Pure 
modest  white !!  you  might  as  well 
vilify  or  vilipend  the  pearl  crescent 
on  Dian's  raven  top  knot.  Besides, 
good  Sir  Uvedale,  for  I  understand 
your  presence,  Nature  is  a  great 
painter,  and  is  always  walking  about 
with  her  palette  and  brushes,  and 
touching  up  her  pictures,  and  dips 
her  delicate  pencils  into  most  hea- 
venly atmosphere,  that  there  shall 
not  he  an  atom  of  spottiness,  except- 
ing indeed  it  be  from  the  meddlings 
of  man,  and  then  and  there  she  does 
leave  the  deformity  in  disgust,  while 
the  ignoramus  struts  about  his  little 
miniature  paradise,  the  Brobdignag 
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Emperor  of  his  own  flower-bede. 
But,  Sir  Uvedale,  you  never  should 
have  put  your  foot  within  the  do- 
main of  littleness;  but  if  you  paid 
him  a  visit  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr  Lock  and  Mr  Gilpin.tell  them 
they  were  truants,  and  quite  out  of 
the  bounds  of  Nature's  school.  Mil- 
ton does  not  disdain  even  "  Mea- 
dows trim,  with  daisies  pied."  Mil- 
ton knew  very  well  the  care  Na- 
ture takes  to  keep  a  good  tone  in  her 
pictures,  that  shall  preserve  the  in- 
tended sentiment,  (they  are  all  her 
best  moral  lessons,)  and  that  she  not 
only  uses  the  pearly  atmosphere, 
but  likewise  dips  her  pencil  in  the 
clouds,  and  if  there  be  any  thing 
"  Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright, 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight,1' 

she  therefore  glazes  them  over— 

"  To  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom's  hue." 

Pic  for.  I  am  loth  to  leave  this 
spot,  and  yet  am  I  not  much  dispo- 
sed to  use  my  colours ;  why  do  not 
you  make  a  study  here? 

Sketcher.  What — after  my  failure ! 
but,  in  truth,  the  best  reason  I  can 
give  is,  that  I  have  the  scene,  and  am 
rejoiced  to  find  that  I  felt  the  poetry 
of  it  just  as  you  do,  and  hope  I  have 
marked  it  in  my  sketch.  But  would 
it  not  be  best  at  once  to  extend  our 
walk  to  the  great  rock  and  water- 
fall at  the  top  of  the  valley,  and  take 
these  scenes  at  our  leisure  on  our 
return  ? 

We  now  ascended  the  narrow- 
path — "  the  hinder  foot  still  firm- 
er." Nor  did  we  omit  what  is  usu- 
ally done  in  ascents,  to  pause  and 
look  back ;  and  many  were  the  beau- 
tiful sights  that  met  our  eyes,  whether 
we  looked  up  the  stream,  or  follow- 
ed its  course  to  the  sea,  which  bound- 
ed the  prospect  in  that  direction. 
As  we  ascended,  the  scene  opened 
somewhat  more;  the  masses  of  rock 
were  larger,  and  more  tossed  about 
in  wild  confusion  ;  and  instf  ad  of 
flowers  and  bushes  growing  out  from 
them  as  lower  down,  large  trees 
were  growing  out  of  their  fissures, 
and  ivy  crept  round  them,  and  uni- 
ted them  more  with  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  rocks;  and  the  water  was 
pouring  down  superbly  in  every  di- 
rection, as  it  appeared  from  the  pro- 
jecting rocks,  io to  cavernous  abyss- 
es. Innumerable  are  the  studies  to 
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be  made  hereabouts;  especially  if    painter  of  Views,  presented  a  very 


you  leave  the  path,  descend,  and 
then  climb  over  some  of  the  large 
masses  of  stone,  and  become  insula- 
ted amidst  the  waters.  But  taking 
this  view  from  the  path,  it  is  very 
striking,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  wood- 
ed hill  that  leads  to  Linton.  Pictor 
noticed  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
detail  of  the  immediate  foreground, 
and  particularly  the  exact  detail,  the 
penciling  or  the  etching  of  the  leaf- 
age of  some  young  \\-\\,  spreading 
out  their  fan-like  boughs  over  the 
grey  whirling  water.  But  the  scene 
was  too  grand  to  admit  of  the  obser- 
vation of  this  handling  in  nature, 
until  it  had  been  studied  long 
as  a  whole.  A  light  breeze  follow- 
ing, the  rushing  torrent  was  moving 
the  trees  throughout,  and  therefore 
delineating  them.  All  waa  in  mo- 
tion, trees  and  water  ;  and  even  the 
immovable  masses  of  rock  seemed 
as  if  they  were  monster  forms  ar- 
rested and  turned  into  stone  in  their 
attempt  to  ascend.  The  animation, 
the  motion  of  wood  and  water,  was 
all  in  communion,  as  if  teeming  with 
audible  intelligence  of  combat,  and 
confusion,  and  rout  beyond  them. 
There  was  a  stir,  in  which  humanity 
could  not  partake,  and  that  made  it 
little. 

Curiosity  here  must  be  awakened. 
If  alone  on  this  spot,  you  would  feel 
courageou9,perhups,a$  knight-errant 
bent  on  encounter  of  "dragon  horrible 
andstern;"  but  at  the  same  time  a  tho- 
rough sense  of  some  danger  over  the 
turn  of  the  path  above  you.  I  should 
say  it  was  a  scene  for  the  danger  of 
romantic  encounter.  The  mind  is 
fed  with  high  thought  of  adventure 
bold,  asserts  its  hardihood,  and  reco- 
vers from  the  humility  at  first  en- 
gendered. As  we  were  two,  we 
walked  boldly  forward,  and  reach- 
ing the  higher  point,  looked  back 
from  a  high  mass  of  grey  rock,  to 
Lyumouth,  the  sea  and  the  opposite 
coast  faintly  seen.  The  downward 
passage  of  the  water,  bursting  its 
way  by  the  woods,  and  over  rocks, 
in  full  activity,  and  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  which  it 
was  hastening,  and  insinuating  its 
way  as  with  an  affection, — the  heath- 
ery hill  immediately  beyond,  and  the 
bare  rocky  hill  on  this  bide  the  vil- 
lage to  the  right,  contrasted  with  the 

wood  to  the  left,  to  m  admirer  or 


choice  subject.  But  the  composer 
would  rather  have  stored  his  port- 
folio with  the  many  exquisite  parts, 
which  would  have  charmed  with 
greater  fascination  by  their  separa- 
tion, and  this  even  in  sketches :  For 
sketches  of  parts  of  scenes,  becoming 
principal  subjects,  often  give  more 
complete  pleasure  where  all  is  not 
filled  up,  the  imagination  being  left 
free  to  supply,  and  that  too  with  a 
rapid  change,  the  complements  of  the 
picture.  But  the  true  admirer,  who 
looks  into  Nature's  retirements  for 
the  poetry  she  lavishly  throws  around 
her,  will  descend  from  the  path,  which 
he  can  do  without  much  difficulty, 
to  the  water's  edge ;  and  among  the 
larger  stones  he  will  find  full  em- 
ployment for  his  pencil,  and  the 
whole  power  of  his  colours,  which- 
ever way  he  may  look.  The  deep 
brown  pools  of  refuge,  and  the  water 
with  all  its  variety  of  silvery  green, 
grey,  and  brown,  circling,  loitering, 
hastening— and  the  falls  from  above 
(edged  with  sunshine,  and  thereby 
shewing  their  depth  of  colour)  seen 
amid  boughs  and  fragments  of  moss- 
brown  rocks,  will  delight  him  many 
an  hour  in  a  spot  so  sheltered,  as  if 
Silence  had  lingered  there,  and  ever 
after  charmed  the  turbulence  of  the 
water  into  gentle  music.  A  very 
few  steps  brought  us  within  sight 
of  the  high  rock  that  terminates  the 
path.  Had  we  come  suddenly  upon 
this  scene,  splendidly  beautiful  as  it 
is,  I  doubt  if  we  should  have  felt  its 
power  so  much  as  we  did,  by  the 
preparation  the  mind  had  received 
by  the  gradation  of  impressions 
made  in  the  course  of  this  singularly 
picturestjuv  walk,  all  accumulating  an 
enthusiastic  feeling,  which  this  grand 
scene  demanded,  to  be  the  more 
fully  enjoyed.  We  had,  as  it  were, 
passed  the  precincts  of  an  oracular 
place,  and  had  been  within  the  sense 
of  an  awe,  that  imparted  a  sanctity 
to  render  us  fit  for  homage  and  in- 
spiration. We  remained  for  a  while 
in  mute  admiration.  I  never  saw 
any  scene  so  completely  overpower- 
ing ;  so  thoroughly  seizing  the  judg- 
ment, as  to  deprive  it  of  its  right  of 
scrutiny.  You  believe  it  to  be  per- 
fect, and  it  is  not  until  after  repeated 
trials  in  every  point  of  view,  and  re- 
peated failures  of  attaining  any  ade- 
quate expression,  that  you.  can  ad- 
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mit  that  it  ntajr  have  defectg.  The 
defects  are  in  composition — defects 
the  less  discernible  in  our  admira- 
tion of  Nature,  because  we  receive 
impressions  from  many,  more  than 
from  one  point  of  view.  The  compo- 
nent parts  all  agree  in  character,  they 
are  grand  and  simple,  yet  each  having 
in  itself  most  wondrous  variety  in 
detail.  It  would  be  presumption  to 
say  that  this  view  cannot  be  accu- 
rately and  effectively  taken — but 
among  the  numerous  sketches  that  I 
have  made  of  it,  there  is  not  one  of 
which  I  could  make  a  picture  with- 
out much  license — and  there  is  a 
difficulty  here,  for  there  is  no  one 
part  that  you  could  alter  without  re- 
luctance, and  to  its  particular  dete- 
rioration. Pictor  and  I  fully  agreed 
that  by  far  the  best  view  was  that 
which  few  but  sketchers  and  pain- 
ters would  take,  from  a  little  low 
ledge,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  which  we  crossed,  thigh-deep, 
without  difficulty.  The  wondrous 
rock  before  us,  towering  into  the 
blue  sky, — the  trees  growing  from  its 
summit,  the  stems  that  shoot  over 
from  the  sides,  under  which  the  eye 
looks  into  intermingled  shades  of 
deeper  foliage  and  projected  rocks, 
and  cavernous  hollows,  the  light 
boles  of  trees,  and  twisted  roots  ri- 
veting huge  masses  together,  bound 
with  ancient  ivy, — the  precipitous 
sides,  terminating  in  immense 
blocks,  like  squared  foundations, 
stamped  and  fixed  by  an  omnipotent 
fiat,  deepened  in  colour  and  mystery 
by  the  vapours  of  the  roaring  foam- 
ing waters,  rushing  over  the  rocks, 
(from  whence  unseen,)  and  taking 
new  direction  —  the  immense  dis- 
lodged fragments  that  lie  tumbled 
over  each  other,  and  form  a  fore- 
ground most  appropriate,  with  deep 
recesses  with  "  marvellous  darkness 
shadowed  o'er" — the  colours  perfect 
in  themselves  and  in  their  blending, 
• — all  these,  closely  comprehended, 
and  at  once  palpable  to  the  vision, 
impart  a  satisfaction  so  entire,  that 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  experiencing 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  it. 
We  did  not  now  open  our  portfolios, 
but  we  did  not  the  less  enjoy  the 
hour. 

Pictor.  This  little  area  is  a  fine 
school  wherein  the  mind  may  learn 
nobility,  cast  off  with  shame  every 
littleness  of  pursuit  or  fancy,  and 
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from  humility  learn  to  be  great. 
Nature's  Poet  and  Nature's  Painter 
may  here  worship  and  have  his  re- 
ward. J  boa 

Shetcher.  Yes,  and  praise  Nature's 
God  that  he  has  made  her  so  beau- 
tiful, and  given  us  capacity  to  per- 
ceive it, — more — to  enjoy  it.  Then, 
when  we  consider  that  this  which 
excites  our  wonder  is  scarce  an 
atom  in  creation,  that  angelic  beings 
have  a  wider  range,  denied  to  us, 
and  that  the  eye  of  Omnipotence 
surveys  all,  fills  all,  and  is  sensitive 
even  now  with  us  of  all  that  we  en- 
joy in  this  very  place,  we  stand  as 
favoured  creatures  connected  with 
heaven  and  with  earth  by  the  un- 
seen yet  certain  bonds  of  feeling 
and  imagination.  Long  did  we  re- 
main in  this  spot;  and  when  we  left 
it,  it  was  to  survey  the  scene  from 
many  others.  We  climbed  over  the 
huge  fragments  that  lay  around  us, 
bestrode  their  tops,  having  the  falls 
before  us  and  at  our  backs,  thrilled 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  great  whole. 
Having  reached  the  highest  point, 
we  descended  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  blocks  that  formed,  as  I 
mentioned,  the  foundations ;  with 
our  backs  close  against  these  we 
looked  in  a  direction  of  the  turn 
whence  the  river  came — and  here 
the  scene  was  very  striking.  The  im- 
mediate falls  were  very  grand,  and 
above  them  you  could  just  see  the 
line  of  the  rocky  banks  admitting 
the  passage  ;  they  did  not  reach  far, 
taking  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left,  up 
the  valley — so  that  the  background 
of  our  view  was  now  the  woody 
and  rocky  hill  on  which  Liutoii 
stands,  and  we  could  see  partly  the 
wall  of  the  road  which  wound  from 
Lynmouth  upwards.  This  hill  was 
particularly  beautiful  as  seen  from 
hence,  admirably  broken  with  rock 
and  trees,  some  larger  growing 
gracefully  upwards,  uniting  the 
whole,  from  immediately  above  the 
dark  masses,  from  whose  tops  and 
down  whose  sides  the  foaming 
sparkling  water  was  pouring,  and 
which  thence  whirled  away  over 
ledges  below  us,  into  an  abyss  black 
with  overhanging  foliage,  and  dark 
moss- covered  precipitous  side  of 
the  mountain  pas?.  I  made  a  large 
coloured  study  here,  which  I  value 
both  for  its  representation,  and  for 
the  materials  for  composition  which 
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it  furnishes.    When  I  had  finished 
my  sketch,  we   scrambled  up  the 
Hteep  block  by  which  we  had  de- 
scended, and  from  a  point  somewhat 
nearer   than   our  first  view,  again 
looked  back  upon  the  height  betore 
described.     I   remarked   to  Pictor 
that  Rome  change  had  taken  place 
here  since  my  last  visit, — some  young 
shoots  and  delicate  foliage  had  been 
cut  away,  that  I  thought  a  loss;  but 
I  mostly   missed  a  light  ash,  that, 
shooting  upwards   from  a    central 
ledge  of  the  great  rock,  was  wunt 
to  wave  and  fan  its  delicate  foliage, 
amid  the  deeper  masses,  connecting 
the  higher  with  the  lower  reach, and 
by   its  very   lightness   and  playful 
motion  set  off  the  solemn  solidity 
of  the  huge  cliff.     I  cannot  but  think 
the  destruction  of  this  tree,  so  sin» 
gulurly  placed,  an  iujury;  1  say  de- 
struction, because,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  the  axe  had  been  applied  to  it. 
But  where  the  good  taste  and  liber- 
ality of  the  cultivated  inhabitants  of 
LintoQ  and  Lyumouth  have  done  so 
much  to  preserve  and  make  access- 
ible the  many  beauties  around  them, 
we  must  be  loth  to  criticize — and 
after  all,  many  may  consider  the  re- 
moval an  advantage.     To  one  who 
does  not  know  the  spot,  it  may  seem 
a  deterioration  of  the  whole  scene, 
to  admit  that  the  removal  of  one 
poor  tree  could  do  an  injury — but  it 
was  so  peculiarly  situated,  as  to  be 
significant,  and  in  close  spots  the  re- 
moval of  a  shrub,  or  even  Sower, 
maybe  of  importance.    I  speak  as  a 
painter,  for  how  often  on  the  canvass 
do  such   small  additions  make  the 
picture  ?  We  now  retraced  our  steps 
with  our  eyes  mostly  turned  to  the 
left,  looking  into  the  depth  worn  by 
the  torrent,  or  to  the  woods  rising 
from  its  bed.    To  our  fight  was  the 
bare  bold  hill,  of  no  very  enticing 
aspect,  too  steep  to  climb,  and  not 
precipitous  for  grandeur.     On  the 
summit  of  this  is  a  shed,  not  unpic- 
turesque   in  form,  or  position;   it 
looks  much  like  a  small  temple.     I 
had  never  reached  it,  though  parties 
frequently  achieve  the  laborious  ac- 
complishment of  lit**  Mini  mi  t.  "  I  sus- 
pect," said  Pictor,  "  little  would  be 
gained  by  the  undertaking.     1  shall, 
therefore,    decline    making  the  at- 
tempt; and  there  is  more  temptation 
below.     Mr  Rep  ton,  in  bis  letter  to 
Mr  Pacts,  vbaervei,  that '  in  t/tv  ial 
ot 
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ley,'  (speaking  of  Matlock,)  «  a 
tand  delightful  subjects  present  them.- 
sctvesti)  the  painter ;  yet  the  visitors  of 
thin  plate  art  seldom  satisfied  till  tht-'i 
have  climbed  the  neighbouring  hills,  to 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  spott 
which  no  painting  can  represent;  the, 
loi-e  of  prospect  seems  a  natural  pro- 
pensity,  an  inherent  passion  of  the  hn- 
rrian  mind.' " 

\)  \\Gketcher. — Mr  Repton  is  wrong  in 
his  assertion  that  painting  cannot 
represent  a  bird's-eyo  view; — why 
should  it  not '(  It  may  be  a  natural 
propensity,  but  it  in  the  business  of 
Art  to  cultivate,  and  thereby  implant 
better  propensities.  Taste  is  acqui- 
red, and  often  is  obliged  to  condemn 
our  deteriorated  natures,  and  "  inhe- 
rent passions."  It  is  a  vulgar  taste 
that  can  never  have  too  much  for  its 
money.  It  must  grasp  all,  and  has 
not  the  moderation  to  reject.  In 
my  village,  the  other  day,  the  far- 
mers, in  Vestry  assembled,  deter- 
mined to  have  the  children  of  the 
parish  innoculated,  for  that  they 
shouldn't  like  to  have  any  thing 
short  of  the  whole  disease;  it 
they  must  have  it  at  all,  they  "  li- 
ked," they  said,  "  the  real  thing." 
They  have  not  acquired  the  know- 
ledge that  "  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  is  good  for  nothing." 

Thus  trifling  away  a  tew  minutes, 
we  reached  a  slight  indication  of  a 
passage  on  the  left  of  our  path,  which 
we  followed;  it  led  us  to  a  seat  in 
the  bank,  turf-covered,  overhung 
with  bush,  and  sheltered.  The 
small  trees  were  pattly  cut  away  in 
front,  to  admit  a  view  of  the  water 
foaming  and  circling  amidst  large 
rocky  fragments,  over  which  the 
boles  of  trees  were  shooting,  and 
branches  spreading  in  all  directions. 
A  quantity  of  eels  were  here  seen 
twisting  and  insinuating  themselves 
among  the  crevices  of  the  upright 
stones. 

"  How  strange,"  said  Pictor,  "  that 
those  creatures  should  not  be  affect- 
ed by  the  roaring  of  the  water,  but 
should  sport  within  the  sound  and 
terror  of  the  thunder  of  its  pounding ! 
But,  I  believe,  naturalists  have  dis- 
covered that  fish  are  deaf."  >JJsrn 

Sketchcr.  I  should  easily  believe 
it,  for  how  else  could  the  salmon 
approach  those  terrific  falls,  at  which 
putting  their  tails  in  their  mouths, 
they,  as  it  were,  soap  their  fingers, 
-  ' 
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and  leap  over  as  if  they  had  studied 
their  gambols  at  gymnastic  schools  ? 
But  I  will  set  old  Simonides  against 
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the  naturalists,  and  he  swears  the 
fish  are  most  exquisite  judges  of  mu- 
sic  ;  not  only  listen,  but  dance  to  it* 
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Birds  innumerable1'^' 
Flew  round  his  head,  and  in  the  purple  deep 
The  fishes  heard,  and  from  beneath  with  joy 
Leap'd  perpendicular  up—  the  dulcet  strain 
So  charmed  them. 
i  \,  arfj  biois 

opening  of  the  branches,  I  saw  him 
slowly  and  meditatively  walking 
down  the  path.  I  knew  I  should  find 
him  somewhere  about  the  stream, 
culling  "sermons  from  stones,  and 
good  from  every  thing."  I  there- 
fore  betook  myself  once  more  to  my 
reverie,  and  to  old  Simonides  and 
Homer,  familiar  with  all  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  whom  he  saw  gamboling 
round  Neptune.  I  admired  what 
could  have  been  the  heads  of  St 
Anthony's  sermon,  and  whether  the 
penitents  were  jumpers.  I  thought 
of  Ariosto's  Alcina  by  the  sea-shore. 


Having  uttered  my  Greek  with 
the  best  mouth  I  could,  I  leaned  my 
head  against  the  bank  on  which  \vas 
our  seat,  and  put  my  handkerchief 
before  my  eyes,  that  I  might  be  more 
choice  in  the  expression  of  my  trans- 
lation  ;  nor  did  I  remove  it  until  I 
had  delivered  my  blank  verse,  in  a 
manner  to  have  delighted  the  fishes 
themselves,  and  I  looked  for  no  in- 
considerable  compliment  from  my 
friend  Pictor.  I  was  disappointed 
in  my  vanity,  and  when  with  unco- 


vered  eyes  I  looked  round,  I  found 
my  friend  had  left  me  ;  and  leaning 
forward  and  looking  through  the 

Oveuncastello 

Siede  8ul  mar  della  possente  Alcina, 
Trovammo  lei,  ch'uscita  era  di  quello, 
Estava  sola  in  ripa  alia  marina? 
Esenzarete,esenZaamotraeva 


Tutti  i  pesci  al  lito,  che 

v  ' 
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Con  aemphce  parole,  e  pun  mcantu 
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One  morn  we  came, 
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her  we  saw  alone  in  sportive  mood 

ea  8  niarS'°'  a"d  alul  8trang«  to 
or  net  or  hook  to  her  she  drew 

AU  fishes  of  the  sea'  that  to  her  biddinS 
Joa  b  I.  Alcina  drew  the  fishes  to  the  shore  10  ,nnol 
*ud  ,-i»Jaw  sdj    By  strange  enchanted  words  and  spells  alone,  rioum 
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Thus  did  I  long  amuse  my  mind 
with  jrifling,  taking  refuge  from 
matter-  of-  fact  in  poetical  authorities, 
when  it  was  of  no  earthly  conse- 
quence  to  me  whether  all  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  rivers  were  as 
deaf  as  posts,  or  could  boast  of  Fine- 
ears  as  their  great  ancestor.  What 
a  wondrous  provision  it  is,  that  the 


mind,  ever  receiving,  is  never  full  ; 
for  there  sits  the  enchantress  Imagi- 
nation,  like  the  lamp  consuming  its 
own  smoke,  and  turns  the  apparently 
most  unprofitable  vapours  of  the 
brain  into  light;  and  weaves  dreams 
and  visions  of  whatever  the  judg- 
ment  cannot  convert  into  wholesome 
food,  to  gratify,  amuse,  to  refresh, 


fl 

and  to  relteve  ft  when  it  is  weary. 
Hut  why  did  I  fly  from  matter-of- 
t'ni't  to  the  vagaries  of  poetic  fic- 
tion ?  We  had  been  studying  one 
of  Nature's  great  and  awful  lessons 
— \VP  had  been  intent  on  our  studies. 
Tin-  school  is  broken  up,  and,  like 
boys,  we  revel  in  our  play  and  pas- 
time. Such  thoughts,  and  such  rea- 
soning, awakened  a  curiosity  to  see 
how  Pictor  was  trifling  himself  into 
composure.  I  went  in  search  of 
him,  and  found  him  in  that  very 
scene  he  so  much  admired  on  our 
entering  the  valley,  with  his  back 
against  a  large  mossy  stone,  in 
whose  shadow  he  was  reposing. 
Though  the  very  spot  of  his  recent 
admiration,  his  bodily  eyes  at  least 
were  closed  to  its  beauties;  but  it 
was  evident,  from  the  expression  of 
his  features,  that  his  mind's  eye  had 
most  pleasing  visions.  I  stood  some 
time  before  I  would  disturb  him.  I 
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saw  that  if  he  had  not  been  sketch- 
ing he  had  been  composing,  for  his 
pencil  and  paper  were  lying  in  the 
sunshine.  As  I  approached,  the 
movement  I  made  among  the  stones 
attracted  his  attention ;  and  turning 
to  me  with  a  smile,  he  asked  me  if  1 
and  the  fishes  had  settled  the  point, 
and  what  they  thought  of  Greek; 
that  he  had  departed  to  leave  the 
communication  free.  "  You,  at* 
least,"  said  I, "  have  had  your  dreams, 
(pointing  to  his  paper,  which  I  found 
written  throughout,)  and  to  avert  all 
evil  that  may  be  in  them,  are  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
by  shewing  them  to  the  sun.  What 
does  this  illuminated  MS.  denote  ?" 
"  I  have  been,"  said  he,  "  endea- 
vouring to  impress  this  scene  upon 
my  mind  by  the  aid  of  rhymes.  Read 
them  to  me;  but  recollect  they  are 
not  Greek," 
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Upon  a  bedded  bank, 

With  flowers  between  the  grass ; 
And  by  a  crystal  stream, 

That  shall  smoothly  pass,— • 
There  let  me  lie. 

Let  the  boughs  above 

Hang  o'er  my  head ; 
And  the  flickering  beams 

Through  leaves  be  shed- 
There  let  me  lie. 

Let  the  happy  bird 

There  still  happy  be; 
Golden  beetles  creep, 

And  take  no  thought  of  me—- 
There let  me  lie. 
fflsrut  yiiseao  •  ,'gl  (  vn«oj  I 

Let  the  white-crown'd  flower  Who  shall  enter  in  ? 

Shrink  not  to  be  seen  ;  But  for  whom  'tis  meet- 

Raised  on  a  seopter'd  stem,  <  gjjn&ll  with  sweetest  look,  rf.,m 

As  it  were  the  Queen —  And  with  gentle  feet, 

There  let  me  lie. 

We  left  this  delightful  spot, and  re- 
tiring through  Mr  Herries'  grounds, 
we  met  the  ladies  of  our  party,  pre- 
pared to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  Mr 
Rowe's  wood.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  meet  us,  that  we  might  join 
them,  and  enjoy  that  pleasant  wood 
together.  The  guitar  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  due  care  had  been  taken 
to  provide  a  basket  of  provisions, 
that  we  might  not  mar  our  liberty 


Strife  there  cannot  be 
In  a  scene  like  this ; 

Where  the  leaf  and  flower, 
And  trees  and  water  kiss—* 
There  let  me  lie. 

Life  hath  here  repose, 

In  the  green  above ; 
In  the  green  below, 

All  whose  light  is  love  !— 
There  let  me  lie. 

Troubles  will  not  come, 

Sorrow  passeth  by, 
But  Fancy  looketh  down 

With  her  cheerful  eye- 
There  let  me  lie. 


"  K««*«s  «*;•» 

Whilst  there  I  lie. 

by  the  necessity  of  returning  at  a 
fixed  hour.  We  soon  reached  the 
road,  and  crossed  the  little  bridge, 
not  far  above  which,  by  a  little  gate, 
we  entered  the  wood.  The  walk 
through  this  is  delightful — art  does 
not  overpower  nature,  nor  nature 
art — it  is  the  very  spot  for  contem- 
plation or  for  converse.  It  is  formed 
by  a  level,  smooth,  and  not  very  nar- 
row footpath,  regularly  made,  be. 
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neath  which  Is  a  water-course.  Above 
is  a  very  steep  hill,  below  a  descent 
to  the  river ;  above  and  below  all  is 
filled  with  trees,  which,  near  the  path, 
but  for  the  path  to  which  they  as- 
similate in  character,  would  be 
any  thing  but  beautiful — the  lower 
branches  being  cut  away  so  that  the 
leafage  and  shade  is  from  above, 
but  the  trees  grow  very  fantastically 
out  of  large  masses  of  stone,  and 
twist  their  roots  round  the  bank  very 
curiously.  It  is  shady,  yet  so  that 
gleams  of  sunshine  shoot  across  here 
and  there  in  small  bands,  and  glitter 
upon  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The 
greens,  the  browns,  and  greys,  are 
beautifully  blended.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  very  singular.  It  is  extreme- 
ly narrow,  between  the  high- wooded 
bank  of  the  hill,  cut,  and  therefore 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  path, 
and  a  large  mass  of  dark  stone  part- 
ed from  the  opposite  bank,  above 
which  the  trees  meet,  and  include 
the  whole  under  green  shade.  This 
had  been  filled  up  with  a  door,  but 
it  is  now  liberally  left  open.  It  is 
just  such  an  entrance  as  you  would 
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expect  to  meet  in  some  very  seques- 
tered valley,  leading  to  a  "  little  Jow- 
ly hermitage."  Towards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  walk,  for  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  deserve  the  name,  is 
a  small  path  that  leads  to  a  weir.  It 
was  amongst  some  trees  here  that 
we  took  our  seats  on  mossy  stones, 
and  greatly  did  we  enjoy  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  gleams  of 
sunshine  continually  stealing  upon 
and  retiringfrom  the  cool  green  ot  the 
intricate  foliage  and  herbage  around 
us.  We  had  converse,  and  music 
both  of  the  guitar  and  the  voice ;  and 
the  subdued  and  constant  accompa- 
niment of  the  river  added  to  the 
charm.  For  it  tended  to  make  us 
and  Nature  one  party — and  a  happy 
party  we  were.  What  songs  the  la- 
dies sang,  or  what  they  said,  I  am  not 
permitted  to  utter.  But  Pictor's  do- 
ings are  within  my  privilege  of 
speech  ;  and  as  he  generally  furnish- 
ed us  with  an  original  song,  not  in- 
appropriate to  the  scene,  when  the 
guitar  was  put  into  bis  hands,  with 
great  feeling  he  touched  the  strings, 
and  after  a  short  prelude  thus  sang. 


SONG. 


Where  flows  the  tranquil  stream, 
So  smoothly  passing  on, 

Like  to  a  placid  dream  ? 
'Tis  to  its  Ocean  gone. 

Whence  flows  it?  By  soft  bank, 
Where  gentle  maidens  lie  ; 

Their  music  it  has  drank, 
And  rain  from  beauty's  eye. 

Augmented  by  sweet  tears, 
Witness  of  tender  looks, 

Full  many  a  tale  it  hears, 
Told  by  in-running  brooks. 


It  bears  them  all  away, 
Carelessly  passing  on— 

Looks,  tears,  sighs,  music,— they 
Are  to  their  Ocean  gone ! 

Fair  flowers  that  kiss  the  wave, 
Bright  leaves  by  Autumn  shed, 

Float  to  their  watery  grave, 
To  their  eternal  bed. 

Thus  Life,  a  joyous  dream, 
Thus  Life,  a  tale  of  woe, 

Is  but  the  passing  stream 
That  doth  to  Ocean  go. 


In  such  manner  we  passed  some  hours  in  this  sweet  wood,  nor  did  we 
quit  it  until  we  returned  to  our  cottage  parlour  to  tea,  nor  did  we  that 
evening  leave  our  home  again. 
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LORDS  BROUGHAM,  LYJ.D11UBST,AJSD  LOCAL  COURTS.  97S2 


LORD  BKOI  (,IIAM  has  contrived  to 
make  himself  perhaps  the  most  po- 
pular person  in  the  country:  It  has, 
indeed,  been  the  sole  Herculean  la- 
bour of  his  life  to  become  so.  He 
has  manifested  throughout  his  ca- 
reer a  singleness  of  purpose  in  pur- 
suing this  object,  backed  by  prodi- 
gious physical,  and  great  mental 
energies,  which  could  scarcely  fail 
of  conducting  him  to  success.  See 
then  the  dizzy  elevation  he  has  at- 
tained— the  Chancellorship  of  Eng- 
land, a  position  of  paramount  sway 
in  the  Government;  the  object  of 
fervent  flattery,  philosophical,  ora- 
torical, and  literary;  the  idol  of  THE 
PEOPLE.  We  doubt  whether  any 
single  individual,  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times,everaimed  at  levying  con- 
tributions from  so  many  and  such  ap- 
parently incompatible  sources.  And 
in  order  to  do  BO,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
said  that  Lord  Brougham  has  been 
"  every  thing  by  turns  and  nothing 
long ; "  for  he  has,  throughout  his  va- 
ried and  brilliant  career,  subordina- 
ted every  thing — every  occupation, 
every  accomplishment — every  fail- 
ure— every  triumph— to  the  one  ob- 
ject we  have  mentioned — popularity; 
and  that,  consummate  and  perma- 
nent He  has  striven,  with  perseve- 
ring cunning,  to  entwine  himself  with 
every  fibre  of  the  people's  heart;  he 
would  nothave  you  touchone  without 
the  other ;  they  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. That  his  conduct  has  not  at 
times  exhibited  features  of  singular 
weakness  and  imprudence,  we  do 
not  mean  to  assert;  there  have  in- 
deed been  instances  of  such;  but 
they  have  been  lost— consumed — in 
the  blaze  of  his  successful  ambition. 
Truly  it  is  difficult,  on  many  ac- 
counts, to  speak  soberly  and  accu- 
rately of  Lord  Brougham's  preten- 
sions; for  the  eye  that  would  have 
scanned  all,  is  apt,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, to  settle  exclusively  on  his 
more  prominent  qualities.  Not  that 
we  distrust  our  own  spirit  to  enter 
into  and  prosecute  the  enquiry,  or 
the  sources  of  our  information — we 
are  confident  of  both;  but  we  do 
apprehend  that  his  Lordship's  ad- 
mirers are  so  numerous  and  bigoted, 
and  he  so  self-satisfied,  that  all  we 
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say  will  be  but  "  as  the  idle  wind, 
which  he  and  they  regard  not!"  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  we  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  examine  certain 
features  of  Lord  Brougham's  official 
character;  and,  in  point  of  intellec- 
tual and  oratorical  qualifications,  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  him 
and  his  predecessor  on  the  Wool- 
sack ;  and  by  the  time  we  have  done 
so,  the  public  will  doubtless  allow 
us  to  place  the  laurel  on  the  stately 
brow  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

From  the  first  moment  of  Mr 
Brougham's  appearing  in  public,  he 
commenced  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  people.  He  came  out  on  the 
popular  interest — and  be  has  since 
distanced  and  obscured  all  his  bril- 
liant competitors  in  the  pursuit.  He 
fought  for  "  the  people"  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  became  foremost  in 
vehemence  among  their  champions 
in  Parliament;  his  professional  ef- 
forts were  judiciously  exerted  in  their 
cause ;  he  even  went  among  them  in 
his  individual  capacity,  and  ha- 
rangued them  on  precisely  those  to- 
pics most  likely  to  fascinate  them— 
education,  and  the  slave  trade.  No 
one  ever  timed  his  appearances  with 
such  tact  as  Mr  Brougham.  He  ne- 
ver struck  till  the  iron  was  hot — and 
then  he  struck,  indeed,  with  Cyclo- 
pean force,  till  the  country  rung  with 
the  blow.  His  pursuit  of  popular 
applause  deserved  the  name  ot  a 
science.  He  has  profoundly  studied 
the  anatomy  of  the  people's  heart, 
the  exact  mode  of  reaching,  and  pro- 
ducing an  impression  upon  it.  His 
object  has  been  to  endear  himself  to 
it.  With  vast  tact,  versatile  ability, 
inexhaustible  energy, and  daring  cou- 
rage,  he  ever  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  their  ranks;  he  ransacked 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  for  in- 
flammatory and  flattering  topic*;  in 
their  behalf,  be  by  turns  wheedled  and 
threatened  "  their  enemies ;"  he  be- 
came "  all  things  to  all  men  "  for  "  the 
people  ; "  he  thoroughly  identified 
his  interests  with  their* — and  labour- 
ed to  persuade  them,  that  if  they 
triumphed,  it  must  be  through  ////«. 
And  marvellously  did  opportunities 
favour  him.  Think  of  the  Queen's 
trial!  What  a  God-send  for  Mr 
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Brougham  !  Mark  the  judgment  with 
which  he  wielded  the  popularity  it 
gave  him — He  be<gan  his  enquiries 
into  the  administration  of  Charities! 
Why  need  we  dwell  upon  his  ardu- 
ous and  persevering  exertions  in  this 
enquiry — in  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  — "  popular   education  "  —  the 
liberty  of  the  press — the  "  reform" 
of  the  law — the  "  reform"  of  the  re- 
presentation ?     In  short,  by  first  art- 
fully selecting  no  topics  but  such  as 
were   popular  and  palatable,  he  at 
length  gained  an  ascendency  which 
enabled  him  to  make  any  question 
he  chose  to  advocate,  palatable  and 
popular.     As  his  power  increased,  so 
increased  his  disposition  to  exercise 
it.     He  had  only  to  select  his  object, 
and  the  people  ensured  him  success. 
Then  he  began  to  meditate  changes 
on  a  mighty  scale,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  country;    whether  for 
better  or  for  worse,  change  he  would 
have — and  that,  "  for  the  benefit "  of 
"  the  people."  That  this  is  a  correct 
account  of  his  motives  and  designs, 
may  be   distinctly  seen  in  the  un- 
guarded  frankness   with   which   he 
expressed  himself  in  a  moment  of 
delirious  ecstasy — on  the  occasion  of 
his  return  for  Yorkshire.  See  his  own 
sense  of  the  importance,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  he  had  at  length 
acquired : — 

"  It  will  arm  me  with  an  extraor- 
dinary, and  vast,  and  important  ac- 
cession of  power  to  serve — the  people 
of  England"  And  he  subsequently 
expressed  himself  in  a  similar  strain 
of  triumphant  enthusiasm,  character- 
ising his  return  for  Yorkshire,  as 

"  The  highest  honour  of  his  life, 
the  pride  and  exultation  of  which 
could  never  be  eradicated  from  his 
mind  but  by  death,  nor  in  the  least 
degree  allayed  by  the  lapse  of  time— • 
the  most  splendid  distinction  which 
any  subjects  could  confer  upon  a  fel- 
low-citizen." 

He  solemnly  and  publicly  devoted 
himself  afresh  on  this  occasion,  in 
terms  of  vehement  asseveration,  to 
the  service  of  the  people  ;  protesting 
that  no  offer  of  place,  however  emi- 
nent, should  alienate  him  from  their 
ranks — should  displace  him  from  the 
position  to  which  THEY  had  elevated 
him.  A  distinguished  gentleman, at 
once  a  Yorkshire  client  and  consti- 
tuent, asked  him  who  was  likely 
to  succeed  Lord  Lyndhuret?  Mr 


Brougham  mentioned  Sir  John  Leach. 
"  It  is  supposed,"  said  his  compa- 
nion, with  a  significant  smile,  "that 
a  certain  member  for  Yorkshire  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  new  Chancel- 
lor " "God  forbid!    God  for- 
bid !  God  forbid  !    Ic  is  impossible," 
replied    Mr  Brougham,  with  vehe- 
ment emphasis.  Alas,  however,  what 
is  man  ?    The  gorgeous  vision  of  the 
seals  presently  glittered  before  his 
eyes,  and  in  three  days'  time  they 
were   deposited    before   the    gaunt 
figure  of  LORD  Brougham  and  Vaux, 
sitting  upon  the  Woolsack !  He  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  assuring  the 
Yorkahiremen,  that  his  acceptance 
of  office— "far  from 'disabling  him 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  country 
— far  from  rendering  his  services  less 
efficient,  had  but  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  his  utility,  and  held  out  the  gratify- 
ing prospect,  that  in  serving  his  King, 
he  should  at  the  same  time  be  bet- 
ter able  to  serve  his  country."     His 
Lordship  will  forgive  us,  however, 
if  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  paper  to  prove,  that  in  making 
this  desperate  bound,  his 

r 

"  Vaulting  ambition  did  o'erleap  itself,  bsil 
And  fall  on  t'other  side."    iaidl  ^ 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  position 
Mr  Brougham  occupied  before  his 
elevation.  He  was  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  paramount 
within,  idolized  out  of  doors — and 
was  besides,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first 
men  at  the  Bar,  in  point  of  practice 
and  emolument  Look  at  the  exten- 
sive machinery  his  sole  hand  had 
set  working; — a  Commi8sion,extend- 
ing  the  whole  body  of  the  common 
law  upon  the  rack  of  investigation; 
another  ransacking  the  records  of 
every  charitable  institution  in  the 
country  ;  an  extraordinary  organiza- 
tion for  "  educating"  the  people,  and 
disseminating  his  own  principles 
throughout  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety; he  had  called  forth  a  storm  of 
fury  on  the  subject  of  slavery  which 
no  earthly  force  could  prevent  from 
devastatingthe  Colonies — and  chiefly 
stimulated  the  lower  orders  into  their 
clamour  for  Parliamentary  Reform  ! 
Before  proceeding,  however,  to  shew 
how  he  has  "served  his  King  and 
his  country,"  as  Lord  Chancellor,  we 
shall  advert  to  one  most  characteris- 
tic feature  of  his  crafty  policy — that 
by  which  he  has  striven,  and  yet 
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strives  most  effectually,  to  elevate 
himself  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
people — we  mean — and  grave  is  the 
charge  as  true — his  uniform,  artful 
i/i  j»  fetation  of  the  aristocracy.  Find- 
ing that  he  could  not  safely  rise  and 
retain  his  eminence,  but  at  their  ex- 
pense, he  has  taken  prodigious  pains 
to  point  them  out  as  "  the  enemies  of 
the  people" — the  legitimateobjectsof 
their  distrust  and  hatred ;  possessing 
no  /•••'//  claims  to  superiority — ever 
grasping  at  rights  ana  privileges  in- 
consistent with  the  welfare  of  "  the 
people."  He  has  based  much  power- 
ful declamation,  many  successful 
reasonings,  on  the  assumption,  that  if 
the  people  obtain  their  rights  in  any 
matter,  it  must  be  ///  spite  of  the 
aristocracy ;  he  has  paid  them  from 
time  to  time,  when  likely  to  be 
most  effective,  the  bitterest  ironical 
compliments  ;  and  constantly  insinu- 
ated that  their  ORDER  is  of  trifling 
value,  though  heavy  cost,  to  the  State. 
Examine  his  various  speeches  and 
writings,  and  see  if  what  we  state  be 
not  true.  We  shall  select  a  few  in- 
stances. Mark  the  tone  of  his  perora- 
tion on  the  Queen's  trial. 

"  My  Lords,  I  pray  your  Lordships 
to  pause.  You  are  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice." — "  My  Lords, 
from  the  horror  of  this  catastrophe— 
sare  the  country — save  yourselves 
from  this  situation.  Rescue  that 
country  of  which  you  are  the  orna- 
ments, but  in  which  you  could  flou- 
rish no  longer  when  severed  from 
the  people,  than  the  blossom  when 
cut  off  from  the  root  and  stem  of  the 
tree — save  that  country,  that  you 
may  continue  to  adorn  it" — "  The 
Aristocracy  which  is  shaken,"  &c. 
"  But  I  do  here  pour  forth  my  sup- 
plications at  the  Throne  of  Mercy, 
that  that  mercy  may  be  poured  down 
upon  the  people  of  this  country  in 
a  larger  measure  than  the  merits  of 
its  rulers  may  deserre,  and  that  your 
hearts  may  be  TURNED  to  justice." 

Observe  how  artfully  Mr  Brough- 
am points  the  finger  of  public  odium 
an  d  disappointment  at  the  Lords ; 
how  slightly  he  speaks  of  their  sta- 
tion and  uses ;  and  prays  that  their 
hearts  may  be  "  turned"  to  justice  ! 
Mark  him  again,  (July  8,  1825,)  in  a 
speech  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
sneeringly  representing  the  Aristo- 
cracy as  "  our  self -nominated  supe- 
riors!" 
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See  the  threatening  tone  he  as- 
sumes—most unnecessarily — in  his 
speech  on  the  Local  Courts  Bill, 
(Dec.  2,  1830.) 

"  /  counsel  you  to  leave  no  meant 
unbefitting  your  high  station — to  let 
no  pride  of  place  prevent  your  ear- 
nestly attempting  this  great  work. 
And  let  neither  your  station  nor  pridn 
be  offended,  when  I  tell  you  that  a 
feeling  has  gone  abroad  of  disrespect 
towards  both  Houses  of  Parliament," 
&c. — "  if  unhappily  one  party  should 
be  temporarily  alienated."—"  I  would 
say — maintain  your  own  rights,  pre- 
serve your  own  diyniti/,  but  take  care 
and  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and 
the  alienated  parti/,  by  improving 
their  condition,  and  removing  all  just 
grounds  of  complaint.  Trust  me,  my 
Lords,  the  road  to  duty— the  door  of 
reconcilement — is  open  to  you ;  and 
it  will  be  exclusively  your  own  faults 
if  again  the  language  of  disrespect  is 
addressed  to  you  from  any  portion 
of  the  King's  subjects." 

Here  he  assumes  that  the  Aristo- 
cracy and  the  people  are  estranged, 
and  implores  the  former  not  to  let 
their  "  station"  and  "pride"  pre- 
vent a  "  reconciliation." 

Mark,  again,  the  air  of  insolent 
menace  with  which,  in  an  hour  of 
perilous  excitement,  he  seizes  the  op- 
portunity of  holding  up  this  obnoxious 
order,  (in  the  person  of  one  of  its 
most  amiable  and  accomplished 
members,)  to  the  dislike,  contempt, 
and  ridicule  of  "  the  people." 

"  My  noble  friend  (I)  [Earl  of 
Dudley,]  too,  who  lives  near  Bir- 
mingham, and  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  know  his  own  neigh- 
bours better  than  we  can,  sneers  at 
the  statesmen  of  Birmingham,  and 
at  the  philosophers  of  Manchester. 
He  will  live — I  tell  him— he  will  live 
to  learn  a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom 
from  the  statesmen  of  Birmingham, 
and  of  forbearance,  from  the  philoso- 
phers of  Manchester.  My  noble 
friend  was  ill-advised  when  he 
.thought  of  displaying  his  talent  for 
sarcasm  upon  1*20,000  people  in  the 
one  place,  and  180,000  in  the  other. 
He  did  little  by  such  exhibitions  to- 
wards gaining  a  stock  of  credit  from 
the  order  he  belongs  to — little  ton-arils 
conciliating  for  the  order  he  adorns, 
by  pointing  his  little  epigrams  against 
such  mighty  masses  of  the  people. 
He  has  thought  it  becoming  and  di§# 
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creet  to  draw  himself  up  in  the 
pride  of  hexameter  and  pentameter 
verse — skill  in  classic  authors — the 
knack  of  turning  fine  sentences,  and 
to  look  down  Kith  derision  on  the 
knowledge  of  his  unrepresented  fel- 
low-countrymen, in  the  weightier 
matters  of  practical  legislation.  I 
have  no  desire  ever  to  hear  them 
read  a  Latin  line,  or  hit  off  in  the 
mother  tongue  any  epigram.  In 
these  qualities,  they  and  I  freely 
yield  the  palm  to  others.  I,  as  their 
representative,  yield  it."  "  Again,  re- 
presenting them  here, — for  them  I 
bow"  (suiting  the  action  to  the  word) 
"  to  my  noble  friend's  immeasurable 
superiority  in  all  things  classical  or 
critical.  In  book  lore,  in  purity  of 
diction,  in  correct  prosody,  even  in 
elegance  of  personal  demeanour,  land 
they  hide  our  diminished  beads.  But 
to  say  that  I  will  take  my  noble  friend's 
judgment  on  any  grave  practical  sub- 
ject,— on  any  thing  touching  the  great 
interests  of  our  commercial  country,  or 
any  of  those  manly  questions  which 
engage  the  statesman,  the  philosopher, 
in  practice, — to  say  that  I  could  ever 
dream  of  putting  the  Noble  Earl's  opi- 
nions, aye,  or  his  knowledge,  in  any 
comparison  with  the  bold,  rational, 
judicious,  reflecting,  natural,  and,  be~ 
cause  natural,  the  trust-worthy  opin- 
ions of  those  honest  men,  who  always 
give  their  strong  natural  sense  a  fair 
play,  having  no  affectations  to  warp 
their  judgment — to  dream  of  any  such 
comparison  as  this,  would  be  on  my 
part  a  flattery,"  &c. — "  I  speak  now  of 
the  middle  classes,  of  those  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  respectable  persons, 
the  most  numerous,  and  by  far  the 
most  wealthy  order  in  the  commu- 
nity. For  if  all  your  Lordships'  castles t 
manors,  rights  of  warren,  and  rights 
of  chase,  with  all  your  broad  acres, 
were  brought  to  the  hammer,  and 
sold  at  50  years'  purchase,  the  price 
would  fly  up  and  kick  the  beam, 
when  counterpoised  by  the  vast  and 
solid  riches  of  those  middle  classes, 
who  are  also  the  GENUINE  DEPOSI- 
TARIES of  sober,  rational,  intelligent, 
and  honest  English  feeling.  Unable 
though  they  may  be  to  round  a  pe- 
riod, or  point  an  epigram,  they  are 
solid  right-judging  men  ;  and  above 
all,  not  given  to  change.  They  will 
neither  be  led  astray  by  false  reason- 
ing, nor  deluded  by  impudent  flat- 
tery (!),  but  so  neither  will  they  be 


scared  by  classical  quotations,  or 
brow-beaten  by  fine  sentences ;  and 
as  for  an  epigram,  they  care  as  little 
for  it  as  they  do  for  a  cannon  ball  I " 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  said  ostensi- 
bly of  Lord  Dudley  only — of  Lord 
Brougham's  "  friend," — and  very 
kindly  said  of  him,  too — but  he 
must  be  blind,  indeed,  who  does 
not  see  that — it  was  really  said  and 
meant  of  the  whole  "order  "to  which 
he  belonged  ! — Ponder  well  this  pas. 
sage !  The  Lord  Chancellor,  knowing 
well  that  the  country  was  very  near 
the  verge  of  rebellion — that  armed 
organized  bodies  of  "  hundreds  of 
thousands"  were  talking  of  marching 
up  to  London,  inflamed  by  the  insi- 
dious misrepresentations  of  Lord 
Brougham's  government — mark  this 
Lord  Chancellor  rising  from  the 
Woolsack,  to  conciliate  the  people, 
to  calm  the  smothered  indignation 
of  the  Peers,  by  avowing  himself 
THE  REPRESENTATIVE  of  these  PEO- 
PLE !  The  Lord  Chancellor  their  Re- 
presentative !  The  self-dubbed  re- 
presentative of  these  insurgent  "my- 
riads" was  then  standing  by  the 
Woolsack — taunting  the  doomed 
aristocracy  as  the  contemptible  but 
designing  enemies  of  "  the  people" 
— holding  them  up  as  differing  from 
"the  people"  only  in  frivolous  and 
insignificant  accomplishments,  and 
yet  resisting  their  claims  to  the 
death !  We  believe  that  on  this  me- 
morable occasion  "  more  was  meant 
than  met  the  ear ;"  that  Lord 
Brougham,  true  to  the  principles  of 
his  whole  life,  distinctly  calculated 
the  force  of  his  words — that  they 
were  timed  with  a  tremendous  pre- 
cision, and  that  Providence  alone 
averted  the  result. 

One  other  instance — out  of  many 
that  could  be  selected — and  we  shall 
proceed.  It  was  on  the  last  debate 
upon  the  Local  Courts  Bill.  In  the 
midst  of  much  arrogant  egotism, 
some  of  the  Peers — finding  the  Chan- 
cellor at  his  tricks  again — harping 
on  his  old  string — smiled.  See  the 
malice  of  the  cunning  Chancellor! 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge 
my  duty,  thankful  even  for  half  an 
inch  of  concession  in  favour  of  the 
people  /" — "  It  matters  little  your 
dashing  the  cup  of  promise  from 
my  lips — but  it  does  matter  your 
damping  the  hopes  and  dashing  the 
cup  of  promise  from  the  lips  of  the 
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people  of  England. •  [A  smile.]  I 
expucied  that  smile,  counselled  as 
you  have  been  that  it  wuuld'be  de- 
grading to  you  not  to  disregard  such 
consequences.  [No!  no!]  I  say 
yes— you  were  told  to  disregard  the 
feelings  of  the  people!  [No!  no!) 
Well— then  1  am  to  understand  you 
do  regard  the  feelings  of  the  poor  sui- 
tor I "  [Cheers.] 

We  were  present  at  the  debate, 
and  never  can  forget  the  indigna- 
tion excited  by  this  despicable  ma- 
noeuvre !  The  sarcasm  about  the 
smile,  however,  is  not  original !  Lord 
Brougham  has  borrowed  it  from  the 
distinguished  Mr  Roebuck,  Member 
for  Bath,  who,  in  the  course  of  bis 
maiden-speech  in  reply  to  Mr  Stan- 
ley, on  the  Address,  observed,  "  He 
knew  the  cause  of  that  sneer  from 
the  Honourable  Member;  and  if  any 
thing  was  more  distinctive  than 
another  of  true  aristocratic  feel- 
ing, it  was,  that  when  any  appeal 
was  made  to  the  kindlier  and  more 
honest  feelings,  they  were  sure  to 
meet  it  with  a  laugh  ! "  This  leaf 
to  be  plucked  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor out  of  the  green  chaplet  of  the 
Member  for  Bath — and  that  without 
scruple  or  acknowledgment,  —  is 
somewhat  hard  upon  rising  parlia- 
mentary talent  l(  Up3  9Jtj  ]y  j 

We  cite  these  instances  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger;  and,  while  we 
are  on  this  part  of  Lord  Brougham's 
character,  cannot  avoid  noticing  ano- 
ther manoeuvre  of  bi»  Lordnhip,  prac- 
tised about  the  time  of  debating  the 
Reform  Bill  —  when  there  was  a 
slight  manifestation  of  resistance  to 
the  payment  of  taxes.  He  caught  up 
the  idea — blazoned  the  intelligence 
from  the  WuoUack,  magnified  the 
mischief,  by  in  fact  Hug^extiug  it* 
perpetration,  —  and  then  in  luke- 
warm term*  cautioned  "  the  people" 
against  doing  any  thing  so  improper, 
even  so  unconstitutional !  Was  his 
Lordship  acting  on  a  hint  in  the 
writings  of  Lord  Bacon — when  be 
speaks  of  "  teaching  dangers  to  come 
on,  by  over-early  buckling  towards 
them  9^ 

Since  Lord  Brougham's  elevation 
to  the  Woolsack,  he  ha*  developed 


. 
urst,  an 

certain  qualities  for  which  neither 
his  friends  nor  enemitw  gave  him 
credit — and  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  them!  His  abuse,  as  ''Mr" 
Brougham,  of  Lord  Eldon,  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Night  after  night  did 
he  vent  in  the  House  of  Common* 
the  most  virulent  calumnies  against 
that  most  gifted  and  amiable  noble- 
man— who  repaid  it,  as  became  his 
superior  qualities,  but  with  an  in- 
crease of  personal  courtesy,  when- 
ever be  had  the  opportunity  of  ma- 
nifesting it.  But  how  did  Lord 
Brougham  act,  when,  on  the  Wool- 
sack, he  fancied  himself  aggrieved  ? 
We  must  explain  a  little — and  that 
little  will  give  a  key  to  much  of  his 
Lordship's  conduct.  Did  you  ever 
chance  to  hear,  reader,  of  a  certain 
Sir  Edward  Sugdeu  ?  Do  you  know 
that  he  is  the  most  consummate  real- 
property  lawyer  that  lives — perhaps 
that  ever  lived — in  this  country  ? 
That  he  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  the  first  practitioner  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ?  This  is  the  man  over 
whose  head,  to  the  indignation  of  the 
profession,  Lord  Brougham  scram- 
bled into  the  Chancellor's  chair ;  this 
formidable  individual  was  henceforth 
to  appear  before  Lord  Brougham  (!) 
as  a  counsel,  and  that  in  the  profound- 
est  discussions  upon  the  most  subtle 
and  complicated  of  sciences.  He 
was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  new 
Chancellor  into  acquiescence  in  his 
various  innovations — for  no  sooner 
was  his  Lordship  seated,  than,  like  a 
madman  "  scattering  fire-brands,  ar- 
rows, and  death,"  he  began  to  sug- 
gest alterations  by  wholesale  in  a 
system  with  which  he  was  about  as 
familiar  as  his  coachman  or  mace- 
bearer.  Sir  Edward,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  suggested  an  enquiry 
into  certain  manoeuvres  of  his  Lord* 
-hip.  As  soon  as  this  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  courteous  and  philoso- 
phic Chancellor,  did  he  temperately 
and  diguifiedly  vindicate  himself? 
He  called  Sir  Edward  Sugden  a 
bug  !  Hear  bis  very  words,  lest  you 
should  doubt  the  truth  of  our  state- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  my  Lords,  we  have  all  read 
that  it  is  this  heaven-born  thirst  tor 


oiid   . 

•  Lord  Urougham— or  bU  secretary—wrote  a  letter  to  Birmingham,  urging  diem 
ytja$,Wjx]4&4iv  i^/avowr  «f  tbe  Billl  Stating  that  he  mi  twitted  in  the  Houas 
With  the  absence  of  petitions ! !  •  OJP'-JJ  Vijfjsq  » !>  .s-^nii'^rf  9^  09  ^nrwJ  ?*J 
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information,  and  its  invariable  con-     ving  into  the  forgotten  depths  of 

Mr  Henry  Brougham's  scurrilities, 
of   the  dirtiest  drop  he 


comitants — a  self-disregarding1  and 
candid  mind,  that  moat  distinguishes 
man  from  the  lower  animals— -from 
the  crawling  reptile,  from  the  wasp 
that  stings,  and  from  the  wasjt  that 
fain  would  but  cannot  sting  : — distin- 
guishes us,  my  Lords,  not  only  from 
the  insect  that  crawls  and  stinys,  but 
from  that  more  powerful,  because  more 
offensive,  creature — THE  BUG — which, 
powerful  and  offensive  as  it  is,  after 
all  is  but  vermin.  Yes,  I  say,  it  is 
this  laudable  propensity  upon  which 
humanity  justly  prides  itself,  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  solely  influenced 
the  learned  gentleman  to  whom  I 
allude,  to  seek  for  information  which 
it  would  be  cruel  to  stingily  gratify." 
— "The  cavil  of  little  minds,"  &c.* 

Gentle,  but  much  shocked  reader, 
this  was  uttered  by  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords !  When  we  read  it, 
after  our  indignation  had  somewhat 
subsided,  it  brought  to  our  recollec- 
tion a  frlicitous  passage  in  the  speech 
of  Mr  Henry  Brougham  when  de- 
fending a  certain  convicted  libeller 
of  the  clergy :  it  shews  both  the 
premeditation  of  the  abominable 
outrage  on  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and 
that  when  Lord  Brougham  consi- 
ders he  has  once  uttered  a  good 
thing,  he  does  not  scruple  to  borrow 
even  from  himself ! 

"  Not  that  they — *  the  clergy,' — 
wound  deeply  or  injure  much  ;  but 
that  is  no  fault  of  theirs;  without 
hurting,  they  give  trouble  and  an- 
noyance. The  insect  brought  into 
life  by  corruption,  and  nestkd  in  filth, 
[faugh  !]  I  mean  the  DIRT-FLY,  though 
its  Jiight  be  lately  and  its  sting  punt/, 
can  swarm,  and  buzz,  and  irritate  the 
skin,  and  offend  the  nostril — [faugh  ! 
faugh !] — and  altogether  give  nearly 
as  much  annoyance  as  the  wasp, 
whose  nobler  nature  it  aspires  to 
emulate"  f 

Alas,  is  it  not  shocking  that  the 
Woolsack  should  be  polluted  by 
such  filthiness  and  abuse  ?  To  see 
Lord  Brougham — cetatis  suce  55 — di- 


n  search 

could  find,  to  spurt  it  upon  a  gentle- 
man before  whose  superior  learning 
he  trembled  daily?  Indeed,  ever 
since  he  has  occupied  the  seat  of  the 
Chief  Equity  judge,  he  has  displayed 
a  petty  spite— a  paltry,  peevish,  irri- 
table humour — towards  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  which  nothing  can  explain, 
but  his  galling  sense  of  inferiority. 
Well  may  the  latter  exclaim — 

"  Let  the  galled  jade  wince — our  withers 
are  un wrung." 

Indeed,  Lord  Brougham  is  not  the 
man  he  was.  Emulating  the  absurd 
ambition  of  Lord  Eiskine,  he  has 
leaped  into  a  situation  for  which  he 
is  exquisitely  unfitted,  and  is  day 
after  day  mortified  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  ridiculous  position  he 
occupies  in  the  profession.  Does  he 
believe  himself  competent  to  com- 
prehend— to  correct — the  reason- 
ings of  the  veriest  tyro  in  Equity 
that  trembles  before  him  ?  He 
anxiously  gives  out  that  he  is  hated 
and  persecuted  by  the  lawyers. 
Can  he  affect  to  wonder  at  their  ri- 
diculing his  pretensions  ?  Does  he 
imagine  them  such  preposterous 
dolts  as  not  to  see  that  his  misma- 
nagement of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
obvious  even  to  the  non-professional 
public  ?  Why,  they  are  perpetually 
shocked  by  instances  of  his  igno- 
raflce — and  it  is  to  this  alone  they 
attribute  those  helter-skelter  blun- 
dering movements  which  his  Lord- 
ship dignifies  and  popularizes  by  the 
name  of  Reforms !  We  regret  to 
say,  that  Lord  Brougham  has  dis- 
played an  incredible  degree  of  igno- 
rance, not  only  of  the  practice  of  his 
Court,  but  of  the  very  elementary 
principles  of  the  law.  The  ensuing 
instance  may  be  vouched  for.  Du- 
ring a  certain  late  case  "  Ampblett  r. 
Paike,"  the  following  colloquy  oc- 
curred between  his  Lordship  and 
Counsel. 
Lord  Chancellor,  (interrupting 


•  t>    v         .        T-.  .          T  ,         ,    ir,on          *-»' >  e'liiBifjjooiS  bioJ 
Parliamentary  Debates,  July  26th,  1832. 

t  Selections  from  Mr  B.'s  Speeches,  pp.  98-99,  (1832.)  Ilwouldseem  that  bis  Lord- 
ship adds  to  his  many  acquirements  tlie  science  of  enlomuloyy,  from  the  use  be  makes 
or' the  terms  ''insects,"  "vermin,"  "bugs,"  "gnats,"  &e.  &c.  They  supply  him 
With  his  choicest  allusions  in  matter  of  sarcasm,  or  rather  abuse,  mid  nearly  earned 
him  a  summary  chastisement  from  a  Yorkshire  gentleouiu*— bit  jMwtin  Stapleton, 
termed  on  the  h«9tings,  " a  paltry 
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Counsel)— What  1  do  you  mean  to 
say,  that  if  I  were  to  devise  an  estate 
to  trustees,  on  trust  to  sell,  with  a 
direction  that  out  of  the  produce  of 
that  estate  my  trustees  were  to  pur- 
chase another — which  latter  estate  I 
thereby  devised  to  B — why — do  you 
mean  to  contend  that  such  a  devise 
would  be  good  ? 

Counsel.— I  apprehend,  my  Lord, 
perfectly  so ! 

Lnrd  Chancellor. — What !  an  es- 
tate purchased  after  the  date  of  the 
will  V 

Counsel. —  Most  certainly,  my 
Lord  I 

His  Lordship  drew  back  in  his 
seat,  confounded  at  the  pertinacity 
of  Counsel,  simply  through  his 
ignorance  of  the  hackneyed,  the 
notorious,  and  very  fundamental 
principle  of  equity,  that  "  it  con- 
oiders  that  to  be  done,  which  is 
directed  to  be  done  1 "  * 

We  wish,  for  the  credit  of  the 
country,  that  this  were  a  solitary 
instance  I  It  is  painful  thus  to  have 
cause  for  exposing  Lord  Brougham's 
ignorance  of  that  system  which  he 
has  so  rashly  undertaken  to  admi- 
nister, so  presumptuously  to  over- 
turn— but  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
do  so.  We  belong  ourselves  to  the 
English  Bar ;  and,  in  common  with 
our  brethren,  feel  indignant  at  the 
spirit  of  ungenerous,  virulent  de- 
preciation towards  us, —  of  mean 
sycophancy  towards  "  the  people  " 
— which  his  Lordship  has  manife&t- 
ed  in  his  recent  attacks  upon  our 
honour  and  independence.  Lord 
Brougham,  as  he  was  always — and 
fa — ready  to  snatch  at  any  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  the  Aristocra- 
cy to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
people,  so  groans  in  spirit  to  render 
the  same  kindly  offices  to  the  Bar — 
or  render  it  subservient  to  his  own 
purposes.  Verily,  he  that  hates 
"  those  damned  attorney  B"  may  yet 
be  anxious  to  bribe  the  Bar  !  Lord 
Brougham  and  his  friends  have  one 
ready  answer  to  every  exposure  of 
hi*  ignorance  and  quackery, — that 
u  the  profession  "  are  "  interested " 


in  opposing  him.  Interested  t  What 
would  his  Lordship  think  of  A 
gaping  ploughman  finding1  his  way 
into  tliu  midst  of  complicated  steam 
machinery,  and  forthwith  finding 
fault  with  it,  and  directing  alte- 
rations in  every  part  of  it  P  If 
the  engineers  were  to  protest 
against  hi-  interference,  and  repre- 
sent his  incompetence,  he  would, 
with  Lord  Brougham,  find  a  ready 
answer — "  Oh,  I  daresay  I  know  no- 
thing about  it!  Very  likely!  But 
can  you  get  my  partisans  to  believe 
you— you,  who  are  so  deeply  inte- 
rested in  continuing  the  abuses  I  am 
correcting  ?" — "  Deeply  interestc'l '  " 
quoth  the  indignant  engineers — "  of 
course  we  are  I  We  know  the  ma- 
chinery, its  working,  and  uses — but 
do  you?"  We  affirm  boldly  that 
Lord  Brougham  is  utterly  unfit  for 
his  office — none  knows  ft  better  than 
he ;  and  hence  his  anxiety  to  "  shuffle 
off  the  mortal  coil  "  of  business,  to 
sever  the  political  and  legal  func- 
tions of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  These 
latter,  the  newspapers  inform  us,  his 
Lordship  coolly  offered  to — Sir  Ed- 
ward Sugden — au  amtnrle,  perhaps 
to  the  victim  of  his  former  insult. 
Sir  Edward  will  not  be  the  man  we 
take  him  for,  if  he  accepts  them  ! 

One  of  the  grounds  on  which  Lord 
Brougham  founds  his  frequent  ap- 
peals to  popular  commiseration,  is 
"  the  falsehoods  which  are  vented 
touching  his  disposal  of  the  patron- 
age of  office."  Without  ripping  up 
every  appointment  he  has  made — 
and  we  are  tempted  to  do  so — we 
shall  glance  at  one  or  two  instances 
of  his  disposal  of  patronage,  glaring- 
ly at  variance  with  his  deliberately 
formed,  at  least  deliberately  express- 
ed, opinions  on  that  subject,  as  "  Mr" 
Brougham.  Thus  fairly  and  ably  he 
spoke  on  the  7th  February,  J82W,  in 
the  House  of  Commons : — 

"  The  great  object  of  every  go- 
vernment, in  selecting  the  judges  of 
the  land,  should  be  to  select  the 
most  skilful  and  learned  men  in  their 
profession." — "  There  ought  not  to 
be,  in  choosing  judges  from  the  bar, 


•  See  also  (Drax  r.  Grosvenor)  the  r,ne  of  Monckton  v.  Attorney- General,  (2 
Russell  and  Myhie's  Rep.  157,)  In  which  Lord  Brougham  utters,  deliberately,  the 
following — "  It  is  not  more  true  thnt  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another,  than  that  persons  related  by  blood  to  the  same  individual,  are  more 
or  less  related  by  blood  to  each  vther !"  There  is  a  mathematical  Chancellor  for  you  J. 
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any  exclusion  or  restriction.  He 
alone  ought  to  be  selected  in  whom 
talent, integrity, and  experience  most 
abound,  and  are  best  united.  The 
office  of  a  judge  is  of  so  important 
and  responsible  a  nature,  that  one 
should  suppose  the  members  of  Go- 
vernment would  naturally  require 
that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
make  their  selection  from  the  whole 
field  of  the  profession — that  they 
would  themselves  claim  to  have  the 
whole  field  open  to  their  choice. 
Who  would  not  believe  that  a  Minis- 
try would  not  eagerly  seek  to  have  all 
men  before  them,  when  their  object 
must  be  to  choose  the  most  able 
and  accomplished?  *  *  *  But  is 
this  the  case  ?  Is  all  the  field  really 
open  ?  Are  there  no  portions  of  the 
domain  excluded  from  the  selector's 
authority  ?  True,  and  no  law  pre- 
vents it — *  *  *  but  a  custom, '  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance,' that  party ',  as  well  as  me- 
rit, must  be  studied  in  these  appoint- 
ments !  *  *  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
if  a  man  belongs  to  a  party  opposed 
to  the  views  of  Government,  if — 
which  the  best  and  ablest  of  men,  and 
the  fittest  for  the  Bench,  may  well  be 
— he  is  known  for  opinions  hostile  to 
the  Ministry,  he  can  expect  no  promo- 
tion— rather  let  me  say,  the  country 
has  no  chance  of  his  elevation  to  the 
Bench,  whatever  be  his  talents,  or  how 
conspicuously  soever  he  may  shine  in  all 
the  most  important  departments  of  the 
profession.  In  Scotland,  it  is  true,  a 
more  liberal  policy  has  been  pur- 
sued,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
has  done  himself  great  honour  by 
recommending  Mr  Gillies,  and  Mr 
Cranstoun,  and  Mr  Clerk — all  as 
well  known  for  party  men  there  as 
Lord  Eldon  is  here — though,  unfor- 
tunately, their  party  has  been  what 
is  now  once  more  termed  the  wrong 
side  j  but  all  men  of  the  very  highest 
eminence  among  the  professors  of  the 
law.  *  *  But,  sir,  what  is  our  sys- 
tem '?  If,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
whole  of  Westminster-Hall  were  to 
be  called  on,  in  the  event  of  any  va- 
cancy unfortunately  occurring  among 
the  Chief  Justices,  to  name  the  man 
best  suited  to  fill  it — to  point  out  the 
individual  whose  talents  and  integ- 


rity best  deserve  the  situation,  whose 
judicial  exertions  were  most  likely 
to  shed  blessings  on  his  country — can 
any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  ivhose 
name  would  be  echoed  on  every  side  ? 
No,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to 
the  individual  to  whom  would  point 
the  common  consent  of  those  most 
competent  to  judge.  But  then  he  is 
known  as  a  party-man — and  all  his 
merits,  were  they  even  greater  than 
they  are,  would  be  in  vain  extolled 
by  his  profession,  and  in  vain  desi- 
derated by  his  country.  I  REPRO- 
BATE THIS  MISCHIEVOUS  SYSTEM  bt/  . 

which  the  Empire  loses  the  services  of 
some  of  the  ablest,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  honest  men  within  its 
bounds"  * 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  frank 
and  upright  speaker  did  not  wish  to 
point  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
himself,  as  the  person  possessing 
such  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
Bench — though  this  would  seem 
questionable — since  he  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  say,  shortly  after,  "  /can- 
not take  the  situation  of  a  judge — I 
cannot  afford  it."  Oh,  no,  the  eye 
of  this  disinterested  and  philosophi- 
cal reformer  was,  it  seems,  all  the 
while,  fixed  on  the  glistening  summit 
of  the  profession ! 

"  No  sparrow's  hop  from  twig  to  twig 

was  his — 
Whose  powerful  pinions  seek  the  higher 

air ! " 

The  House — the  whole  profession 
— assumed,  and  correctly,  that  SIR 
JAMES  SCARLETT  was  the  individual 
alluded  to.  This  consummate  law- 
yer has  long  occupied  the  proudest 
station  at  the  Bar — and  none  knew 
his  admirable  qualities  more  tho- 
roughly than  his  sincere  and  elo- 
quent panegyrist.  Well ! — Since  the 
delivery  of  this  speech,  the  two 
Chief- Justices  have  fallen  vacant,  and 
been  filled  up  by  two  different  Admi- 
nistrations. Under  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Chief- Justiceship  of 
the  Common-Pleas,  by  the  direction 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  was  adorned  by 
the  elevation  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal 
— of  whose  character,  as  a  lawyer, 
both  practical  and  constitutional,  and 
qualities  as  a  man,  it  is  needless  to 
speak,  seeing  they  speak  for  them- 


*  Speech  on  the  Administration  of  the  Law,  pn,  17,  Id,  19* 
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Since  the  accession  of  Lord 
Grey  to  power,  the  death  of  that 
must  distinguished  judge,  Lord  Ten- 
terdeii,  pUced  ilu-  Chief-Justiceship 
of  the  King's  Bench  at  the  disposal 
of  Ministers.  Now — said  the  pro- 
fession— now,  said  the  public— for 
Sir  James  Scarlett!  But  no;  not  a 
breath — not  a  whisper  of  him  I 

"  Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  him, 

His  name  is  never  heard  " 

Lord  Brougham's 

"  Lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak 

Tliat  once  familiar  word  " 
in  the  ears  of  Lord  Grey  !  Why  ? 
Because  Littledale,  Parkf,  Patteson, 
Tuiiiiuiu — the  eminent  puisne,  judges 
—were,  ouu  of  them,  entitled  to  the 
preference  ?  No,  but  Sir  James  had 
perpetrated  a  certain  enormity — 
had  committed  the  "  sin  uever  to  be 
forgiven"  by  the  present  Min^try 
— lie  uad  presumed  to  oppose  the 
Re'oi  in  Bill,  s-kilfiiliy  hut  tempcrate- 
ly.  Did  that  impugn  hi*  legal  know- 
ledge ?  blot  out  bis  thirty  years' 
experience?  warp  his  discretion  and 
independence,  and  so  render  it  not 
only  impolitic,  but  unsafe,  to  in- 
vest him  with  the  judicial  ermine  ? 
Did  that  change  the  opinions  "echoed 
on  every  aide  of  Westminster  Hall," 
as  to  his  legal  fitness  for  the  office  ? 
Did  that  afford  ground  for  "  depri- 
ving the  country  of  the  chance  of  his 
elevation  ': "  Oh  no  !  Was  he,  then, 
becoming  childish, — were  bis  facul- 
ties "  falling  into  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaf?"  Oh  no!  Witness  him 
at  this  moment,  the  most  active, 
brilliant,  and  powerful  advocate  at 
the  bar !  No,  Lord  Brougham  be- 
thought himself  of  Sir  Thomas 
Deuuiau* — his  coadjutor  in  the 
Queen's  trial — th«  King's  Attorney- 
General!  //'  was  the  lucky  winner 
in  the  Government  lottery  of  law 
pri/.-s,  and  he  samificed  his  prodi- 
gious practice  at  the  bar  to  take  the 
premier  seat  on  the  Bench,  in  order  to 


"guide, control,  correct"  those  young 
and  inexperienced  lawyers,  Little- 
dale,  Parke,  Paitenon,  and  Tauuton  ! 
Gud  forbid  that  we  should  say  aught 
to  impeach  Sir  Thomas  Denman,  one 
of  the  mo*t  courteous,  amiable,  and 
dignified  gentlemen  that  ever  graced 
tin- seatof  justice,  one  whose  personal 
qualities  have  long  endeared  him  to 
every  member  of  the  profession,  as 
his  eloquence  and  elegant  acquire- 
ments have  won  him  applause  from 
the  public;  but  surely  the  blooming 
bouquet  of  suck  accomplishments 
was  but  ill  suited  to  flourish  upon  the 
bleak  barren  eminence  of  the  Chief- 
Justiceship — in  an  atmosphere  of 
law  "chilly  and  uugenial  !"  Though 
we  sincerely  love  Sir  Thomas,  \ve 
shall  not  flatter  him,  and  tbeiefore 
give  utterance  here  to  the  indignant 
astonishment  of  the  profession  that 
hi  should  have  been  selected,  in  pre- 
ference to  Sir  James  Scarlett — to  ten, 
or  even  twenty  others!  Suppose 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — suppose 
Lord  Lyndhum — had  "  done  this 
deed,"  —  what  blighting  diatribes 
should  we  presently  have  heard  from 
Mr  Henry  Brougham  in  the  House 
of  Commons  !  How  the  press  would 
have  rung  with  execrations  of  such 
outrageous  partiality  and  favourit- 
ism ! 

But  perhaps  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion would  enable  Lord  Brougham 
to  vindicate  bis  character  as  an  im- 
partial dispenser  of  judicial  prefer- 
ment,— to  look  into  his  own  speech, 
and  act  upon  the  principles  it  de- 
vclopes.  Let  us  see.  Mr  Baron 
Bayley — clarum  ct  venerabi/t-  n 
— retires  from  the  Exchequer,  and 

and  Mu  Jons  WILLIAMS, 

K.  (.'.,  is  popped  into  his  place ! 
Think  of  that ;  meditate  upon  it ;  ap- 
pend a  memorandum  of  the  appoint 
incut,  as  an  illustrative  note  to  some 
future  edition  of  the  speech  from 
which  we  have  been  quoting — which 
we  are  illustrating!  Let  it  serve  as 


*  On  the  Queen's  trial,  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  King's  Attorney -Gene- 
ral (now  Lord  L>  n.lhurst ),  that  "  Bergami  should  be  calkd  to  the  bar,  to  state  that 
the  whole  charge  was  a  fiction,"  [Trial,  vol.  iii.  p.  288,]  the  present  Chief-Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  deliberately  asserted,  that  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  no 
instance  rould  be  tumid  of  an  individual,  charged  with  adultery,  bring  called  to  dis- 
prove it," — the.  preriie  case  having  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  a  Divorce  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  5n  1792!  But  fourteen  yeam*  experience  have,  no  doubt,  improved 
the  law  of  Sir  Thomat.  It  ia  an  error,  by  the  way,  to  suppose  that  etiquette  re- 
quires this  office  to  be  offered  to  the  Attorney- General.  JLord  Tcnterden  was  a  puisne 
Judge  when  he  wa»  promoted. 
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a  nieiaciito  of  Lord  Brougham's  sin- 
cerity, consistency,  impartiality,  wis- 
dom !  'Tis  true  that  this  eminent 
individual,  Baron  Williams,  has 
edited  an  edition  of  Blackstone,  and 
compiled  a  little  treatise  on  the  stu- 
dy cf  the  law — works  that  he  will 
nowhave  time  to  lookirttoon  hisown 
account;  that  he  also  was  employed 
for  Queen  Caroline ;  that  he  has  long 
been  an  able  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review;  that  he  has  relin- 
quished a  practice  of  about  L.I 0,000 
a-year  at  the  Bar ;  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  almost  all  the  heaviest 
commercial  and  other  cases  that 
have  happened  in  his  time ;  that  the 
Law  Reports  are  studded  with  innu- 
merable masterly  arguments  of  his  ; 
that  a  many  years'  close  intimacy 
with  his  illustrious  friend  Lord 
Brougham,  has  had  the  effect  of  com- 
municating to  him  much  of  that  per- 
sonage's minute,  various,  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  common  law, — 
and  will  now  attract  into  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  more  business  even 
than  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor; 
that  he  is  proverbial  for  patience, 
tact,  and  temper :  BUT — 

— What  say  you  to  alHhis,  my  Lord 
Chancellor  ?  Oh — if  your  own  heart 
do  not  condemn  you, "  neither  do  we. 
Go  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more ! "  * 

But,  "  rumours  are  abroad — whis- 
pers fill  the  air — every  species  of 
tale  is  afloat,"f  my  Lord,  about  one 
Sir  William  Home  !  It  is  hinted  that 
he  has  been  atrociouslyjockeyed ;  that 
he  has  been  perfidiously  manoeuvred, 
not  only  out  of  the  Baronship  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  his  Attorney- Gene- 
ralship, and  flung  back  with  con- 
temptuous unkindness  upon  the 
surges  of  precarious  private  practice, 
amidst  the  sympathy — the  amaze- 
ment of  his  brethren.  How  is  this  ? 
Had  your  Lordship  any  thing  to  do 
with  it  ?  Did  you  consider  him  com- 
petent for  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  but  inept  to  continue  such, 
or  receive  the  ordinary  compliment 
of  elevation  ?— Can  it  be  true  that 
your  Lordship  inveigled  him  into  a 
resignation  of  his  Attorney- General- 
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ship  by  an  explicit  promise,  which 
you  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep,  but  easy  to  back  out  of?  Was 
there  any  proposition  hinted  at  by 
your  Lordship,  which  was  at  once 
rejected  by  Sir  William  as  unconsti- 
tutional, but  which  you  spoke  of  as 
furnishing  matter  for  only  a  "  nine 
days'  ironder  ?  "  Is  Sir  William  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  dupe  ?  a  victim  ? 
Whose  dupe  ?  Whose  victim  ? 

We  further  congratulate  your 
Lordship  on  your  delicacy  and  dis- 
cretion infilling  up  certain  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Sir 
William  Home.  Mr  John  Williams 
and  Mr  Pepys  being,  whilom,  her  pre- 
sent Majesty's  law  officers,  thought  fit 
rudely  to  resign  with  Lord  Grey; 
and  her  Majesty — Heaven  bless  her, 
as  the  country  loves  her! — lost  no 
time  in  supplying  herself  with  better 
men— Serjeants  Taddy  and  Mere- 
wether,  who  now  retain  their  offices. 
Your  Lordship  gracefully  selects 
your  Royal  Mistress's  two  discarded 
servants,  the  one  to  be  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  other  King's 
Solicitor-General !  There  is  a  piece 
of  practical  sarcasm  for  you !  Sic  itur 
ad  astra !  O  rare  Lord  Brougham  ! 

Again,  let  us  reverently  request 
your  Lordship — "  passing  swiftly 
over":);  the  uproar  and  confusion 
you  have  created  in  your  own  court 
— rule  issuing  against  rule,  and  order 
countermanding  order — to  cast  your 
eyes  upon  a  certain  Bankruptcy 
Court — What !  do  you  start !  do  you 
shudder  to  look  at  your  hideous 
handiwork  ?  Well,  we  shall  not  de- 
tain you  long.  We  wish  merely  to 
remind  you  of  a  passage  already 
quoted  from  your  speeches,  and  ask 
a  single  question.  "  The  great  object 
of  every  government,  in  selecting 
the  judges  of  the  land,  should  be  to 
select  the  most  skilful  and  learned 
men  in  their  profession."  Did  this 
"  truism,  with  which  you  were 
ashamed  to  trouble  the  House,"  es- 
cape your  Lordship's  recollection  in 
your  hasty  flight  from  the  Bar  to  the 
Woolsack  ?  In  nominating  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Review,  how  was 
it  that  only  one  was  selected  who 


See  the  extraordinary  use  uiaile  of  this  quotation  in  the  peroration  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Dcninan's  speech  for  the  Queen. 

f  Lord  Brougham's  reply  on  the  Local  Courts'  Dill.— 9th  July,  1833. 

J  See  his  Lordship's  advice  to  Lord  Wynford  iu  the  last  Local  Court*'  Debate, 
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Lad  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
law  to  be  administered — Sir  George 
Rose — and  he  made  to  occupy  the 
junior  post  of  all  '.- 

Such     are    samples     of     Lord 
Brougham's  disposal  of  his  existing 
stock  of  patronage ;  but  who  can 
trust  himself  to  speak  of  the  enor- 
mous and  unconstitutional  additions 
he  has  already  made,  and  meditates 
making,  to  that  stock?    Why,  his 
"  Commissioners"    are    crawling, 
"  vermin'Mike  if  you  will,  all  over 
the  country,  commanded  to  fasten 
and  gorge  upon  filth  wherever  they 
can  find  it,  and  make  it  where  there 
is  none — at  least  so  Mr  Brougham 
would  have  spoken  of  it!     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chancel- 
lor's incessant  anxiety  is  to  create 
lucrative  employment,  which  he  may 
dispense  among  the  needier  mem- 
bers  of  the  Bar.    How  many  are 
there  that  look  for  a  livelihood  no 
longer  to  legitimate  and  honourable 
efforts  in  their  profession,  which  it 
seems  Lord  Brougham's  policy  to 
render    fruitless,     by     introducing 
changes  which  make  that  profession 
scarce  worth  following — but  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor !     How  many  now 
are  entering  the  profession  solely  on 
the  strength    of  the    semi-political 
and  other  offices  created  by  Lord 
Brougham!     Indeed,  he  is  striking 
blows  daily  at  the  independence  of 
the  Bar  !     With  "  Mr "  Brougham 
tliis  was  otherwise  —  alas  for  the 
discrepancy     between    professions 
and  practice! — for  "to  him,  much 
reflecting*  on  these  things,  it  always 
seemed  a  worthier  honour,  &c.  than 
to  enjoy  all  that  office  could  be- 
stow^]—office,  of  which  the  patron- 
age  would  be   an  irksome  encum- 
brance [!!] — the  emoluments  super- 
fluous to  one  content  with  the  rest 
of  his  industrious  fellow-citizens — 
that  his  own  hands  minister  to  his 
wants."  [! !  !]f    The  patronage  "  an 
irksome  encumbrance ! "     Indeed,  he 
has  taken  pains  to  make  it  so  !     He 
has  gloriously  increased  the  fund  to 
be  distributed,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants, and,  ergo,  the  trouble  of  dis- 
pensing it.     His  motives  for  hum- 
bling "  the  attorneys"  are  obvious. 
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They  would  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty  to  their  clients, 
intrust  him  with  a  brief  requiring 
sound  discretion  and  learning  in 
the  management  of  the  case,  but  in- 
cessantly mortified  him  by  their  pre- 
ference of  his  younger  and  less  pre- 
tending brethren.  He  knows  this  to 
be  the  case ;  he  knows  also  how  per- 
fectly well  aware  they  are  of  his  in- 
competency  for  his  present  duties ; 
and,  therefore,  he  gives  them  a  bad 
name,  and  hopes  "  the  people"  will 
run  them  down  for  him  1  He  is  ge- 
nerally reported  to  have  said  that  he 
hoped  to  see  the  day  when  there 
were  not  100  attorneys  in  London. 
We  will  remind  him  of  a  passage  in 
Lord  Bacon's  essay  of  "  Seditions 
and  Troubles:"— 

"  Probus  undid  himself  by  that 
speech,  '  si  vixero  nou  opus  erit 
amplius  Romano  imperio  iniliti- 
bus,' — a  speech  of  great  despair 
for  the  soldiers,  and  such  like. 
Surely  princes  [Chancellors !]  had 
need,  in  tender  matters  and  ticklish 
times,  to  beware  what  they  say,  espe- 
cially in  their  short  speeches,  which 
fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are  thought 
to  be  discharged  out  of  their  secret  in- 
tentions;  and  as  for  LARGE  DISCOUR- 
SES, they  are  flat  things,  and  not 
much  to  be  noted ! " 

Having  thus  rapidly  touched  upon 
a  few  significant  features  in  the  pub- 
lic life  both  of  "  Mr  "  and  "  Lord  " 
Brougham — having  pointed  out  the 
course  he  from  the  first  chalked  out 
to  himself,  the  sinister  perseverance 
with  which  he  has  adhered  to  it,  and 
often  by  what  unwarrantable  means 
— having  explained  the  nature  of  his 
pretensions  as  first  Equity  Judge  in  the 
kingdom,  and  exposed  the  grounds  of 
his  hatred  for  the  profession,  on  whose 
ruins  he  hopes  to  rise — we  come  to 
his  last  grand  scheme  for  effecting 
this  object — his  LOCAL  COURTS  BH1. 
This  crowning  measure  shewed  that 
at  length  be  considered  himself  to 
have  discovered  the  means  of  sure 
revenge  upon  his  enemies.  Having 
once  hit  upon  it,  see  with  what  in-, 
flexible  pertinacity  he  has  adhered 
to  it !  Secure  in  his  own  popularity, 
his  acknowledged  powers  of  enlist- 


*  Pab !   This  tinkling   echo  of  "  mihi   stepenamero  oogitanti' 
Brougham  prided  himself  upon. 
t  Speech  on  the  Administration  of  the  La\r,  p.  1  IP. 
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ing  the  popular  feeling  in  his  favour 
— forth  comes  "  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
BILL  " — introduced  by  "  HIS  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE "  in  thenousE  of"  HIS  ENE- 
MIES " — his  "  SELF-NOMINATED  SUPE- 
RIORS." Here  was  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  Lord  Brougham  to  con- 
summate his  union  with  "  the  peo- 
ple," by  "  spreading  a  table  for  them 
in  the  presence  of  their  enemies ; "  by 
taking  his  old  fond  place  at  their 
head,  partaking  at  their  repast,  and 
joining  in  their  gibes  and  threats  to- 
wards their  discomfited  enemies 
who  looked  on !  Now  had  arrived 
"  the  very  nick  of  time "  for  Lord 
Brougham  to  bind  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  Bar  into  one  bundle,  and 
burn  them  together  !  To  point  them 
out  to  "  the  people  "  as  joint  objects 
of  suspicion,  contempt,  dislike  I  To 
strike  a  blow  that  should  crush  both ! 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  scatter- 
ing filth— not  on  one  individual  only, 
but  upon  the  whole  legal  profession ; 
for  threatening  the  Peers — for  flatter- 
ing the  People ! — Io  triumphe ! —  The 
Poor  Man's  Sill — in  the  hands  of  the 
Poor  Man's  Friend— in  the  house  of 
the  Poor  Man's  Enemy !  There  is  a 
climax  for  you  ! — Here,  however, 
there  shall  be  introduced  upon  our 
canvass  a  calm  and  noble  figure — a 
legislator — one  in  every  respect  the 
contrast  and  superior  of  him  whose 
doings  we  hare  been  debating ;  one 
who  shewed  Lord  Brougham  that  he 
was  not  to  have  it  all  quite  his  own 
way — that  he  was  reckoning  without 
his  host;  one  who  hesitated  not  to 
step  forth  into  the  van  of  battle,  and 
become — as  Lord  Brougham  express- 
ed it,  in  terms,  and  in  a  tone,  or  que- 
rulous alarm — "  the  chosen  cham- 
pion of  the  profession," — Lord  Lynd- 
hurst: the  one  calling  the  Local 
Courts  Bill  "  a  monster  of  legisla- 
tion,"— the  other,  "  the  Poor  Man's 
Bill  I " — the  one  "  a  very  slight 
change  (!)  in  the  existing  institutions 
of  the  country ; "  the  other,  "  a  total 
dislocation  of  the  framework  of  the 
laws."  Let  us  see,  now,  what  man- 
ner of  men  are  these  two,  and  which 
is  to  be  believed  by  the  country.  One 
can  scarcely  mention  the  name  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst  without  adopting 
terms  that  may  savour  of  exaggera- 
tion. He  is  a  very  dangerous  man  for 
the  Chancellor  to  have  ever  confront- 
ing him  in  the  highest  quarters— «ver 


coldly  and  keenly  scrutinizing  and 
exposing  his  actings  and  doings — 
and  therefore  it  has  somehow  or  an- 
other become  the  business  of  the  Poor 
Man's  Press,  being  in  the  interest 
of  the  Poor  Man's  Friend,  either  to 
pass  over  in  silence  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
most  splendid  exertions,  or  to  vomit 
upon  them  the  blackest  bile  that  can 
be  engendered  in  an  organ  of  "  en- 
vy, hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness."  All,  however,  will  not 
do :  and  there  standeth  the  Poor 
Man's  Friend  quailing  before,  and 
sadly  shaken  by,  "  this  Champion  of 
the  Bar." 

Lord  Lyndhurst's  transcendant 
talents  were  early  developed;  and 
the  moment  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity occurred  for  displaying  them, 
his  rise  was  rapid.  At  Cambridge, 
with  but  little  effort— he  obtained 
the  distinction  of  second  wrangler, 
second  Smith's  prizeman,  and  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College.  No  can- 
did person,  with  the  opportunity  of 
judging,  would  then,  or  will  now, 
hesitate  to  award  him  the  superior- 
ity over  all  hia  competitors,  in  point 
of  natural  capacity.  His  mind  is 
indeed  a  diamond  of  the  first  wa- 
ter. It  has  a  solidity,  a  comprehen- 
siveness, a  subtlety,  an  acuteness, 
which  master  with  amazing  ease  and 
rapidity  everything  to  which  its  ener- 
gies can  be  directed.  With  reference 
to  many  of  his  more  eager  and  tur- 
bulent rivals,  it  may  indeed  be  said, 
that  "  his  soul  was  like  a  star,  and 
dwelt  apart."  Lord  Brougham's 
powerful  mind  is  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished by  its  energetic  activity; 
his  thirst  for  information  of  every 
kind  is  insatiable ;  the  Herculean 
robustness  of  his  physical  constitu- 
tion has  enabled  him  to  do  more  per- 
haps than  any  three  of  his  contem- 
poraries put  together;  and  his  eager 
ambition  has  ever  exercised  and 
sharpened  his  powers.  Whatever  be 
his  qualities,  natural  or  acquired,  it 
has  always  been  his  pride — his  busi- 
ness, and  no  doubt  a  laudable  one  too 
— to  display  them  on  all  occasions  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  His  "  darling 
joy"  is  to  exhibit  himself  before  the 
public  in  all  imaginable  attitudes  j 
to  spread  before  their  dazzled  eyes 
all  the  stores  of  his  multifarious  ac- 
quisitions. Hence  the  grateful  spec- 
tators have  not  been  backward  in  pay- 
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in*  tor  the  .-how,  and  they  have  con- 
stituted Lord  Brougham — the  UKBAT 
OVFR-I»RAISEI>,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst 
has  always  been— -THF.  ORKAT  UN- 
»KR.i'ii.visEi>.  Now,  in  this  activity, 
this  thirttiness  after  applause,  this 
restless  ostentation,  consists  the 
great  secret  of  Lord  Brougham's  suc- 
cess and  popularity,  the  distinction 
between  himself  and  Lord  Lyndhuret. 
The  latter  has  always  seemed  indif- 
ferent— haughtily  indifferent — to  the 
pagans  he  could  have  at  any  time 
called  forth,  owing  to  a  certain  state- 
liness  of  pride — a  reserve — an  indo- 
lence he  could  rarely  overcome.  Mr 
Canning's  beautiful  remark  with 
reference  to  the  British  men-of- 
war  off  Portsmouth,  may  be  aptly 
applied  to  Lord  Lyndhurst — "he 
silently  concentrates  the  force  to  be 
put  forth  on  an  adequate  occasion." 
Whenever  that  occasion  arose,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  always  triumphant 
— sometimes  amazing.  Be  the  dif- 
ficulty never  so  dark,  so  hopelessly 
vast  and  intricate,  he  can  gather  up 
and  concentrate  his  powers  till  they 
illuminate  it  as  a  sun ;  and  when  that 
is  withdrawn,  most  other  minds,  able 
and  strong  withal,  grope  after  him, 
as  if  by  torchlight.  Whatever  Lord 
Lyndhurst  does,  cannot  be  better 
done.  We  wish  our  limits  would 
allow  us  to  quote,  entire,  tlo-e&  of  his 
leading  speeches  in  Parliament — or 
even  one  only — that  on  bringing  into 
the  House  of  Lords*  the  Bill  for 
abolishing  the  Local  Judicatures  of 
Wales.  We  consider  it  a  master- 
piece. There  is  a  graceful  ease  and 
simplicity  of  statement,  a  lucidness 
of  method,  a  terseness  and  force  of 
expression  and  argument,  that  en- 
sures to  the  hearer,  or  reader,  a  de- 
lighted sense  of  conviction.  It  is  .<///<•- 
pl&x  inuiitlitiiti ;  a  charming  chaste- 
ness  and  elegance  pervades  every 
part  of  it:  no  labouring  after  effect 
—no  lunreous  sarcasm  —  no  petty 
sneers  or  insinuations — no  gaudy  or- 
nament, are  to  be  found  anywhere 
defiling  it.  His  speeches  on  Reform, 
and  on  one  or  two  other  loading  ques- 
tions, are  distinguished  by  great 
power  and  eloquence.  He  always 
produces  a  deep  impression.  You 
can  hear  a  pin  fall  while  he  ia  ad- 


dressing the  House;  you  may  ima- 
gine yourself  listening  to— looking 
at  —  Cicero.  His  person,  gesture, 
countenance,  and  voice,  are  alike 
dignified,  forcible,  and  persuasive. 
No  speaker  of  the  present  day  has 
such  a  commanding  use  of  the  tight 
hand  and  arm  as  he.  With  his  long, 
white,  extended  fore  finger,  he  seems 
—as  it  were — to  finish  ofi'  his  sen- 
tences with  a  visible  point.  He  stands 
steadily,  however  vehement  and  im- 
passioned in  what  he  is  delivering, 
never  suffering  himself  "  to  over- 
step the  modesty  of  nature," — to  be 
betrayed  into  ungainly  gesticula- 
tions. There  cannot  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  exhibited  by  the 
present  and  the  ex-  Chancellor  in  these 
respects— except  their  judicial  qua- 
lifications! His  acquirements  are 
extensive  and  solid :  He  has  a  close 
and  useful  acquaintance  with  the 
mechanical  sciences ;  and  when  at  the 
Bar,  he  exceeded  all  his  brethren 
in  conducting  cases  involving  such 
knowledge.  Did  youever,reader,hear 
him  sum  up  to  a  jury  ?  If  not,  lose  no 
time  in  doing  so,  for  you  will  perhaps 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
any  thing  approaching  it.  i His  judg- 
ments are  all  first-rate.  That  in 
Small  v.  Atticoud,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  prodigy.  Then,  again,  then- 
is  a  tact — a  precision — a  wariness 
about  his  movements — a  long-head- 
edness — a  self-possession  —  which 
has  often  borne  him  off  triumphant 
from  the  most  arduous  debate.  His 
aim  is  unerring.  If  you  see  him 
aim  a  blow,  depend  upon  it  he  will 
hit!  His  conduct  on  the  bench  is 
admirable.  He  listens  to  a  long  and 
complicated  discussion,  tangled  with 
detail,  wire-spun  in  argument,  with 
the  most  patient  courtesy;  and  at 
its  close  he  will  briefly  and  easily 
marshal  every  thing  into  its  proper 
place,  bring  together  every  material 
discrepancy,  detect  the  subtlest  fal- 
lacies, and  dart  to  the  remotest  con- 
sequences with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. Nothing  seems  capable  of 
confusing  or  mystifying  him.  When 
the  expertest  counsel  are  wading 
into  deep  water  before  him — all  but 
out  of  their  own  depth— they  look 
up  at  his  cold  keen  eye,  and  a  faint 
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smile,  perhaps,  on  his  fine  features, 
satisfies  them  of  the  hopelessness  of 
misleading  him.  We  never  see 
him  but  the  picture  sketched  by 
Lord  Bacon  is  brought  before  us. 

"  Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned 
than  witty,  more  reverend  than  plau- 
sible, and  more  advised  than  confi- 
dent. Patience  and  gravity  of  bear- 
ing are  an  essential  part  of  justice ; 
and  AN  OVERSPEAKING  JUDGE  is  no 
well-tuned  cymbal.  >t»oilV{ltbBft8ig 
no  grace  to  a  judge  first  to  find  that 
which  he  might  hare  heard  in  due 
time  from  the  Bar,  or  to  shew  quick- 
ness of  conceit  in  cutting  off  evidence 
or  counsel  too  short,  or  to  prevent  in- 
formation by  questions,  though  per- 
tinent."* Would  it  not  seem,  read- 
er, as  if  the  old  philosopher  had  "  re- 
visited the  glimpses"  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery — to  read  a  grave  and 
solemn  rebuke  to  its  present  Lord  ? 
Go  you  there — and  see  the  fidgeti- 
ness— the  irritability — the  petulance 
— the  not  unfrequently  absurd  in- 
terferences and  interpolations  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor — his  tart  interrup- 
tions of  counsel, — and  resolve  them 
if  you  can  into  any  thing  else  than  a 
miserable  sense  of  unfitness  and  in- 
feriority !  Go,  then,  to  the  Equity,  or 
the  Common  Law  side  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  see  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  despatching  the  most  intricate 
and  profound  matters,  as  though 
they  were  mere  child's  play — as  far 
as  ease  is  concerned ;  full  of-cheerful 
urbanity  and  forbearance ; — but  com- 
parisons, they  say,  are  odious,  and 
we  pause ! 

Thus  far  had  we  written,  when  the 
Times  Newspaper  (of  Thursday, 
March  6)  came  under  our  notice, 
reporting  certain  sentiments  uttered 
by  Lord  Brougham  the  day  before  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  we 
could  scarcely  credit  our  eyes  in 
reading.  It  is  an  additional  evidence 
of  Lord  Brougham's  foolish  incon- 
sistency and  rashness;  of  the  la- 
mentable extent  to  which  he  is  the 
sport  of  impulse  and  caprice  ;  of  the 
little  faith  that  is  to  be  placed  in  any 
of  his  declarations.  Who  knows  not 
how  he  has  boasted  in  Parliament,  in 
his  Court,  and  in  private— how  his 
friends  have  blazoned  abroad  in  pub- 
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lie— the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  he  had  despatched  his  "  Ap- 
peals?" On  this,  he  and  they  have 
rested  his  claims  to  applause  as  a 
working  Chancellor.  WE,  on  the 
contrary,  always  reflected  on  a  cer- 
tain passage  in  Lord  Brougham's 
great  prototype.  •  Jaiose  issTg 

"  Affected  despatch  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  things  to  business 
that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which  the 
physicians  call  pre-digestion,  or  has- 
ty digestion,  which  is  sure  to  fill  the. 
bodi/full  of  crudities  and  secret  seeds 
of  diseases ;  therefore,  measure  not 
despatch  by  the  time  of  sitting  (!) 
but  by  the  advancement  of  the  busi- 
ness. *  *  *  It  is  the  care  of 
some  only  to  come  off  speedily  for 
the  time,  or  to  contrive  some  false 
periods  of  business,  because  they 
may  seem  men  of  despatch ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contract- 
ing, another  by  cutting  off;  and  bu- 
siness so  handled  at  several  sittings 
or  meetings,  <70e£&  commonly  backward 
and  forward  in  an  unsteady  man- 
ner"-^ 

This  morning,  however,  Mr  Rolfe 
asks  the  Lord  Chancellor  about  the 
Unitarian  appeal  case — telling  him 
that  it  is  fifty-nine  off,  [the  Lord 
Chancellor  denies  that  there  are  ao 
many ;  we  have  examined,  however, 
and  find  that  there  are !] — When  the 
Chancellor  said — 

"  He  had  long  thought  that  it  was  by 
no  means  expedient  to  clear  the  paper  of 
appeals ! ! !  nor  even  to  reduce  them  to  a 
very  small  number  !  !  !  Parties  very  often, 
in  the  first  moments  of  their  disappointment 
at  finding  the  decision  of  the  Court  below 
against  them,  resolved  on  appealing— 
but  upon  cooler  reflection,  and  better  ad- 
vice than  their  own  passions  suggested, 
changed  their  resolution,"  &c.  &c.  Thus 
at  once  knocking  down  the  trumpery 
pedestal  of  popularity  he  had  him- 
self erected  !  And  after  this  his  Lord- 
ship perseveres  in  his  bill  for  Local 
Courts,  or  rather,  his  "  Hill  for  ena- 
bling the  fioorer  classes  to  rush  into  law 
without  cool  reflection,  and  with  no  better 
advice  than  their  own  passions  suggest!" 
Oh,  rare  Lord  Brougham  !  And  now 
for  that  Bill! 

We  were  present  during  the  last 
debate  upon  it.$  We  went  to  the 
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House  of  Lords,  expecting  to  see — 
in  the  lamrua?**  of  pugilistic  elo- 
quence— "  a  fair  stand-up  fight  be- 
tween  two  big  'uns" — and  were  not 
disappointed.  We  knew  that  each 
had  every  incentive  to  exert  himself 
to  the  uttermost  on  that  occasion.  It 
was  the  present  and  the  ex- Chancel- 
lor fairly  pitted  against  one  another. 
Lord  Lyndhuret  stood  forth  as  the 
advocate  of  the  Bar — of  the  Common 
Law — both  menaced  with  extermi- 
nation at  the  hands  of  their  ungrate- 
ful head — of  the  middling  and  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  about  to  expe- 
rience "  the  perils  of  false  brethren" 
—of  a  false  friend.  Lord  Brougham 
was  wedded  by  many  personal  con- 
siderations to  the  success  of  his  Bill. 
It  would  at  once  extend  and  conso- 
lidate his  power,  and  enable  him,  he 
thought,  to  inflict  utter  ruin  on  those 
contumacious  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  had  refused  to  "  bow 
the  knee  to  Baal."  The  cup  of  ven- 
geance was  now,  however,  to  be 
dashed  from  his  lips  by  him  whom 
he  had  so  rashly  succeeded  on  the 
Woolsack;  by  him,  this  pet  mea- 
sure was  threatened  with  utter  de- 
feat We  therefore  expected  a  field- 
day,  and  were  not  disappointed. 
The  House  was  soon  filled,  and  the 
spaces  at  the  bar  and  throne  crowd- 
ed with  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Precisely  at  five  o'clock, 
the  slim,  spare,  pinched-up  figure  of 
Lord  Brougham,  was  discovered  sit- 
ting on  the  Woolsack — his  features 
full  of  feverish  anxiety,  and  his  ges- 
tures of  impatience— beckoning  hur- 
riedly now  to  this  one,  then  to  the 
other  friend,  as  he  observed  the  Op- 
position Peers  flowing  into  the  House. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  one  of  the 
last  that  entered.  Accustomed  as 
we  are  to  see  his  noble  figure  in  the 
flowing  costume  of  the  Bench,  we 
hardly  recognised  him  in  plain  drees. 
His  black  surtout,  elegant  waistcoat, 
brown  curl}'  wig,  and  tonnish  hat 
and  gloves,  give  you  the  idea  rather 
of  a  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
than  a  grave  law  lord !  Without  an 
atom  of  foppery,  there  is  a  certain 
fashionable  air  about  him  which  sur- 
prises one  familiar  only  with  the 
statelineps  of  the  full-bottomed  wig, 
bands,  and  ermine  robe.  A  few 
papers  peeping  out  of  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  surtout,  together  with 
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a  certain  flush  on  his  featured,  assu- 
red one  that  he  had  come  prepared 
for  battle !  After  one  or  two  minor 
matters  had  been  disposed  of — in 
which  the  venerable  Lord  Eldon 
took  part — Lord  Brougham  some- 
what briskly  stepped  from  the  Wool- 
sack, and  holding  the  Local  Courts' 
Bill  in  his  hands,  stated  simply,  that 
he  rose  to  move  the  third  reading — 
and  should  reserve  himself  for  reply 
to  what  might  be  urged  against  it 
during  the  evening.  He  had  hardly 
regained  the  Woolsack,  when  he 
found  Lord  Wharncliffe  on  his 
legs — apparently  much  to  Lord 
Brougham's  surprise — moving  the 
ordinary  smasher  on  such  occasions, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that 
day  six  months.  His  speech  was 
short  and  able.  He  urged  the  lead- 
ing objections  to  the  bill  in  a  busi- 
ness-like straightforward  style,  and 
exposed  the  gross  trick  by  which  it 
had  been  introduced.  "  Their  Lord- 
ships were  told  by  certain  influential 
authorities  to  take  care  how  they 
acted.  They  were  charged  with  re- 
fusing to  give  the  poorer  classes  that 
which  was  their  due.  They  were 
finally  told  they  must  pass  this  bill, 
for  they  had  no  power  to  resist  it. 
The  bill  made  false  pretences.  It 
purported  to  be  a  bill  for  the  reco- 
very of  small  debts ;  but  it  uvnt  in 
reality  to  effect  a  total  change  in  the 
legal  institutions  of  the  country ;  it 
introduced  a  totally  new  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous  principle."  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  reply,  unwittingly 
enhanced  the  weight  of  this  testi- 
mony, by  admitting,  in  terms  almost 
amounting  to  sycophancy, "  the  great 
experience,"  the  "unsullied  exam, 
pie"  of  Lord  Wharncliffe;  whose 
opinion,  at  the  same  time,  is  good 
for  nothing,  only  when  he  avails 
himself  of  this  "  experience"  to  con- 
demn the  Local  Courts  Bill !  "  I  am 
exceedingly  mortified,"  said  poor 
Lord  Brougham,  "at  the  opposition 
I  have  received  from  the  noble 
Baron ;  for  his  authority  is  most 
important."  After  Lords  Rosse  and 
Wicklow  had  shortly  addressed  the 
House,  Lord  Lyndhurst  rose.  Almost 
every  Peer  present  turned  instantly 
towards  him 'in  an  attitude  of  pro- 
found attention— of  anxious  interest 
— and  continued  so  till  he  had  con- 
cluded :  as  well  they  might,  while 
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listening  to  one  of  the  most  masterly 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  a  manly  fervour, 
a  serious  energy,  in  his  tone  and 
manner — a  severe  simplicity  of  style 
—a  beauty  and  comprehensiveness 
of  detail — a  graceful, good-humoured, 
but  most  caustic  sarcasm— a  convin- 
cing strength  of  argument,  which 
elicited  repeated  cheering  from  the 
House— followed,  at  its  close,  by 
several  minutes'  applause ;  but  re- 
ceived from  the  candid  unenvious 
Chancellor,  one  short  allusion,  and 
that  characterising  it  as  a  piece  of 
"  carping  declamatory  sneering"  I 
No!  Not  a  syllable  of  kindness — 
scarce  of  frigid  courtesy — escaped 
his  lips,  while  replying  to  a  speech 
from  his  splendid  rival,  destitute  of 
even  a  tinge  of  acrimony  or  personal- 
ity !  He  was  obviously  mortified 
and  alarmed  at  the  powerful  impres- 
sion produced  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  by  their  Ex-Chancellor.  Lord 
Plunkett,  on  the  contrary,  commen- 
ced his  reply,  such  as  it  was,  with 
an  admission  "that  he  feared  the 
House  would  consider  him  presump- 
tuous in  offering  himself  to  their 
Lordships,  after  the  transcendant 
and  masterly  speech  to  which  they 
had  been  listening ;  that  he  did  not 
come  forward  in  the  hope  of  answer- 
ing it."  We  considered  him  indeed 
presumptuous ;  and  we  vouch  so  also 
did  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham,  who 
could  not  conceal  their  vexation  at 
the  tame, stammering,  hesitating  tone 
in  which  Lord  Plunkett  spoke,  who 
had  been  hastily  summoned  from 
Ireland  for  that  purpose.  Even  his 
acknowledged  and  practised  powers 
were  signally  at  fault  that  night; 
either  through  a  consciousness  of 
the  weak  cause  he  was  advocating, 
or  the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
the  speaker  he  was  following.  We 
challenge  any  Peer  or  Commoner 
then  present  to  impeach  the  accuracy 
of  our  statement. 

When  Lord  Brougham  rose  to  re- 
ply, vengeance  gleamed  in  his  eye — 
but  not  towards  the  spot  occupied 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst;  his  smothered 
fury  at  length  burst— not  upon  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  but  (pace  tanti  viri .')  up- 
on one  he  considered  a  less  formi- 
dable antagonist — Lord  Wynford. 
Him  Lord  Brougham  assailed  with  a 
savageness  of  personal  enmity  which 
disgusted  the  House  and  disgraced 
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the  speaker  — and  that  with  the 
Throne  of  Majesty  immediately  be- 
hind, the  supreme  seat  of  justice 
beside  him !  Flectere  si  nequeo  su- 
peros,  Acheronta  movebo  !  Afraid 
of  approaching  Lord  Lyndhurst,  he 
fixed  his  teeth  the  -more  vehemently 
in  Lord  Wynford,  whom  he  worried 
with  wit,  thought  his  friends — with 
insult,  thought  the  House.  We  wish, 
good  reader,  you  had  been  present 
that  memorable  evening.  You  would 
have  seen  a  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
clad  in  the  solemn  costume  of  office, 
at  times  grinning  and  leering — twist- 
ing and  writhing  about — full  of  vio- 
lent ungainly  gesticulations — whisk- 
ing to  and  fro  the  long  sleeves  of  his 
robe — raving,  ranting,  tearing  away 
—but  hush !  Sweet  "  People  "—that 
was  "  the  Poor  Man's  Friend ! "  He 
was  advocating  "the  Poor  Man's 
Bill  "  —  he  was  brow-beating  the 
"  Poor  Man's  enemies." 

"  THE  POOR  MAN'S  BILL  !  "—Yes, 
this  shocking  twaddle  was  passion- 
ately adopted  by  Lord  Brougham — 
repeated  and  harped  upon,  till  at 
length  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  the 
languid  cheers  of — His  Majesty's 
Ministers — despite  the  masterly  and 
cutting  exposure  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
— Hear  him : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the 
Poor  Man's  Bill.  Why,  there  is  not 
a  morning  on  which  I  do  not  find  the 
same  doctrine  instilled  into  me  in 
one  of  those  documents,  to  which  it 
is  unnecessary  more  particularly  to 
allude.  It  is  said,  'You  must  have 
some  underhand  motive  for  opposing 
such  a  measure.'  The  statement  is 
not  true.  Never  was  there  a  Bill  less 
a  poor  man's  Bill  than  this.  It  is  a 
Bill  to  enable  a  man  of  property  to 
obtain  judgment,  to  sue  out  execu- 
tion, and  to  seize  the  property  of  the 
poor  man,  to  assign  it  to  the  Regis- 
trar, to  sell  it ;  to  turn  him  and  his 
family  into  the  streets  in  six  weeks  ! 
It  is  emphatically,  my  Lords,  a  bill 
to  oppress  the  poor.  It  is  a  bill  to 
satisfy  the  creditor,  by  compelling 
the  poor  debtor  to  render  him  more 
speedy  payment  than  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  wealthy  debtor — it 
is  a  bill  to  give  the  wealthy  every 
possible  facility  of  oppressing  the 
man  in  the  humble  walks  of  life. 
The  operation  of  the  bill  will  be  this 
— tradesmen,  shopkeepers  and  others, 
will  allow  the  poor  man  to  run  into  debt 
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t'j  the  i  itnit  <</  //.•-  fn-»t>,  ////,  and  if  he 
fails  to  make  instant  payment,  they 
will  destroy  him  without  mercy.  Let 
ine  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  evi- 
dence of  'Sir  John  Cross,  who  was 
examined  by  the  Commissioners,  He 
was  asked — '  Have  you  found  any 
inconvenience  from  the  facility  with 
which  small  debts  are  recovered  in 
the  Court  you  have  mentioned  ? '  He 
answered — '  I  had  frequent  occasion 
to  observe  that  the.  fad  Hinting  the 
recovery  of  small  debt*  tended  muck  to 
facilitate,  'the  contracting  of  them  by 
the  poor  and  improvident,  and  to 
the  consequent  increase  of  litigation 
and  poverty.  It  is  a  frequent  prac- 
tice for  publicans  to  allow  drink  to 
their  customers  upon  credit  to  an 
extent  which  I  think  they  would  not 
have  done,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
court  in  which  they  could  recover 
the  amount  so  contracted ;  and  I  ob- 
served, in  a  great  many  instances, 
that  small  shopkeepers  who  dealt 
in  provisions,  dealt  largely  in  credit 
to  the  poor.  The  wives,  and  even 
the  children  of  workmen,  who  were 
from  home  engaged  in  their  occupa- 
tions, could  go  to  one  of  those  shops 
and  obtain  what  they  wanted,  which 
was  charged  as  a  debt  to  the  absent 
master  of  the  family ;  and  the  account 
would  run  on  in  this  way,  as  long  as 
the  shopkeeper  thought  it  safe  to 
risk  his  property  upon  such  credit. 
Hewouldgo  on  with  agreat  many  cus- 
tomers of  that  description  at  the  same 
time,  and  at  a  convenient  season  .be 
would  sue  out  in  one  day  .summon- 
ses against  twenty  or  thirty  such 
customers,  and  carry  his  accounts 
into  the  Court  of  Requests  against 
them  all.' — That  is  the  testimony  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  presided  for  se- 
veral years  over  one  of  these  small 
tribunals,  hi  the  town  of  Manches- 
ter, which  is  one  of  the  best  ad- 
ministered small-debt  courts  in  the 
kingdom.  On  his  judgment  im- 
plicit reliance  maybe  placed;  and 
after  hearing  that,  it  may  be  asked, 
whether  THIS  is  to  be  considered 
— the  Poor  Man's  Bill  !  I  wish 
to  direct  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  this  bill  bas  been  founded. 
It  is  called  the  Poor  Man's  Bill.  Were 
the  ponr,  then,  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined ':  No ;  the  wit- 
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were— wholesale  tradewneH, 
shopkeepers,  and  nwtoMtti  roes  bank- 
er* 1  Well— and  what  do  they  say  ''. 
One,  that  there  in  uothiut,'  BO  iibonii- 
nable  as  the  law  of  debtor  aid  cre- 
ditor in  this  country ;  that  then* 
ought  to  be  a  power  tor  tUo  creditor 
to  imprison  the  debtor,  and  compel 
him  to  work  till  he  had  discharged 
the  debt,  or  a  percentage  upon  it. 
Another  says  that  there  is  no  such 
abominable  system  in  the  world,  as 
that  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court. 
Another,  that  these  courts  should  be 
without  attorneys,  and  without  pro- 
fessional men  altogether;  and,  in 
short,  if  your  Lordships  will  read 
the  evidence,  you  will  find  that  ///• 
r.hiif  object  of  those,  who  were  ejcami- 
nt-d,  seems  to  Jictvc  been  to  procure  a 
In  ir  ichii-h  iron  Id  enable  i/ie  creditor  to 
oppress,  to  grind,  to  destroy,  tritli  tin 
utmost  facility,  //i.>-  jiooi  debtor.  Let 
not  then  this  bill,  my  Lords,  be  called 
the  Poor  Man's  Bill ;  for,  of  all  other 
acts,  it  is  the  most  oppressive  to- 
wards the  poor  man.  *  *•  •»  Then 
it  is  said,  the  defendant  may  remove 
the  case  to  the  superior  court— but 
on  what  terms  '<  Why,  that  he  shall 
i/i  r  i  security  for  the  damages  and 
costs  which  may  be  awarded  in  the 
action.  The  wealthy  man  will  be 
able  to  do  BO.  The  bill  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  is  in  favour  of  the 
rich  man — but  the  pour  man  can  get 
110  such  security.  What,  then,  is  bis 
hi tuation  ':  Why,  that  if  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  trial  are  such 
as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  its  impar- 
tiality in  the  Local  Courts,  he  must 
suffer  all  the  inconveniences  of  such 
a  result.  And  are  your  Lordships 
considered  so  destitute  of  all  under- 
standing, as  to  be  told,  after  this, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  in 
favour  of  the  poor  ?  •  *  Through- 
out this  bill,  the  poor  man  is  bound 
and  fettered— he  must  take  such  law 
as  they  please  to  give  him ;  but  the 
rich  in'«i  can  evade  the  law  with 
ease.  *  *  Tfaere  in  no  provision  in 
this  '  Poor  Man's  Bill '  in  his  favour 
against  a  partial  judge ;  and  suffering, 
as  he  is  now  said  to  suffer,  under 
the  scourge  of  dear  and  uncertain 
law,  this  bill  will  only  add  to  his 
misfortunes,  by  making  his  .•.;_,//-•• 
; — CKBTAIN."*  ,uam  ibn  adt 
So  much  for  the  clear  masculine 
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sense  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Now 
hear  the  declamation  of  the  Poor 
Man's  Friend  in  reply.  "  My  learn- 
ed friend  has  been  jocose  [where !] 
in  reference  to  bestowing  on  the 
present  measure  the  title  of  '  The 
Poor  Man's  Bill.'  I  adopt  the  name 
—it  is  an  honourable  one — the  Bill 
is  the  Poor  Man's  Bill !  I  call  that  a 
Poor  Man's  Bill  which  removes 
those  obstructions  which  at  present 
lie  in  the  way  of  cheap  and  speedy 
justice,  which  enables  the  poor  suit- 
or, no  less  than  the  rich,  to  obtain  a 
ready  redress  of  his  wrongs.  I  call 
that  a  Poor  Man's  Bill,  which  en- 
ables the  poor  suitor  to  obtain  ^re- 
dress for  his  wrongs,  or  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  in  the  very  next  street  to 
the  cottage  where  he  lives,  without 
any  of  the  expense  and  delay,  and 
vexation,  and  uncertainty,  of  coming 
some  hundred  miles  to  London  to 
look  for  costly  justice.  I  call  that  a 
Poor  Man's  Bill  which,  without  taking 
away  the  poor  suitor  from  his  daily 
avocations,  from  his  family,  or  from 
the  employment  by  which  he  earned 
subsistence,  enables  him  to  go  at 
once  into  court,  and,  face  to  face  to 
his  adversary,  ob ta in  cheap  andready 
justice.  My  learned  friend  has  im- 
pugned the  title,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  absurd  to  call  a  bill  friendly  to 
the  poor  suitor  which  affords  speedy 
execution  against  him;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  if  the  bill  in  view 
can.provide  speedy  execution  against 
the  poor  defendant,  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  ensures  him  speedy  execution 
against  the  rich  defendant,  WHEN  (!) 
the  poor  man  is  plaintiff.  He  will 
therefore  have  no  right  to  complain, 
particularly  as,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, he  icill.  be,  plaintiff  (\)  It  has 
been  said,  that  as  the  poor  man  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  security  of 
costs,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  remove 
the  trial,  in  case  of  a  wrong  decision, 
the  Bill  cannot  be  considered  as  fa- 
vourable to  his  interests.  Now,  this 
clause,  for  the  removal  of  a  trial,  by 
certiorari,  was  introduced  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  learned  Lord,  and  very 
contrary  to  my  own  feelings  on  the 
subject.  I  yielded,  however,  to  the 
sense  of  the  House,  and  guarded 
against  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  by 
the  rich  man,  by  compelling  him,  in 
these  instances,  to  give  security,  not 


only  for  the  taxed  costs,  but  for  the 
full  costs  of  the  action ;  so  that  the 
poor  man  will,  in  point  of  fact,  re- 
ceive just  as  cheap,  though  not  so 
speedy  justice.  Such  is  the  Bill  I 
would  call  upon  your  Lordships  to 
sanction."* 

Positively,  dear  reader,  we  have 
given  you  the  whole  of  the  Reply  of 
the  Poor  Man's  Friend,  and  that  rer- 
batim  et  literatim !  ~"* 

Well,  then,  People  of  England — 
Lawyers  and  Laymen !  Come  ye 
hither  !  "  Look  on  this  picture — and 
on  that; " — look  steadily,  judge  fair- 
ly :  and  if  you  have  an  ace  of  under- 
standing— if  you  see  but  an  inch 
through  the  blinding  mists  of  de- 
lusive prejudice  and  bigotry — lay 
your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and 
say  which  of  these  two  is  "  The  Poor 
Man's  Friend  " — which  of  them  has 
established  his  claim  to  that  proud 
distinction  !  If  any  of  you  hesitate, 
let  us  analyze  the  arguments  of  each. 

This  is  not  the  Poor  Man's,  but 
the  Rich  Man's  Bill,  says  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, because — 

1*%,  The  rapid  proceeding  to  exe- 
cution induces  creditors  to  trust  to 
the  value  of  their  debtor's  property ; 
and,  therefore,  the  facility  of  re- 
covering the  debt,  tends  to  increase 
the  facility  of  contracting  it. 

Sdly,  This  Bill  avowedly  gives 
such  rapidity  of  remedy  as  will  in  a 
trice  strip  the  debtor  (generally  the 
poor  man)  of  his  all,  and  turn  his 
family  out  of  doors — beggars. 

Sdfy,  The  contradictory  opinions 
of  the  great  body  of  creditors,  exa- 
mined with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill,  raises  the  fair  in- 
ference that  their  real  object  is  to 
oppress  the  poorer  classes,  when- 
ever they  get  them  into  their  debt. 

Mlily,  The  security  for  costs  and 
contingent  damages,  being  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  rich  man,  "but  with 
great  difficulty  by  the  poor  man, 
inevitably  tends  to  confine  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  rich  man  :  Ergo — 
it  is  the  Rich  Man's  Bill.  <] 

Now  —  blowing  away  the  froth 
and  smoke — let  us  look  closely  into 
the  Answer  of  the  Poor  Man's 
Friend. 

This  is  the  Poor  Man's  Bill,  quotli 
he,  because — 

\sthj,  It  enables  him  to  get  "  Jus- 


*  Hans,  Parliamentary  Debates,  eel.  370. 
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cheaply— quickly — and  with- 
out losing;  time  in  running  after  it. 

'2dff/,  Any  speedy  execution  of 
judgment  for  him,  is  in  his  favour; 
and  if  he  gets  it  tnstantcr,  he  cannot 
complain  if  hia  creditor  gets  the 
same  against  him. 

3d/i/,  It  the  r'ch  man  wishes  for  an 
appeal,  he  can  obtain  it  only  by  risk- 

LORD    LYNDHURST,  BX-C. 

The  rich  man  is  generally  the  cre- 
ditor ;  facility  of  recovering  begeto 
facility  of  contracting  debts ;  this 
bill  avowedly  increases  the  facility 
of  recovering  them  ;  and  it  is  proved 
that  creditors  are  really  anxious  on- 
ly to  oppress  their  debtors ;  the  poor 
man  cannot,  the  rich  man  can,  obtain 
security  for  an  appeal.  This  is  the 
rich  man's  bill. 

[Aliter.] 

This  bill  puts  the  poor  more  than 
ever  into  the  power  of  the  rich:  ergo, 
it  is  the  rich  man's — 


Is  it  not  a  sight  "  gude  for  sair 
een,"  to  behold  the  long  powerful 
pincers  with  which  Lord  Lyndhurst 
firmly  takes  up  this  Poor  Man's 
Friend,  holds  him  at  arm's  length,  all 
the  while  squeezing  closer  and  closer 
the  writhing,  struggling  insect  (NO- 
BLER in  name  than  a  bug,  a  wasp,  or 
a  dirt-fly),  and  then  lays  him  down 
in  the  dirt,  when,  after  the  manner 
of  a  half-crushed  wasp,  a  pointless 
sting  is  thrust  forth  with  incessant 
but  unavailing  fury  ? 

Hip  —  hip  —  hip  — hurra  for  the 
Poor  Man's  Friend !  Hurra  for  the 
Poor  Man's  Bill !  Here  you  see  the 
Lord  Chancellor  fairly  gravelled. 
Mr  Attorney-General,  come  forward, 
playing  Sancho  to  Quixote,  and  ex- 
tricate your  master  from  the  mire ! 
Here  is  work  for  you,-~that  is,  if  you 
can  creep  into  Parliament  again ! 
Who  does  not  see  that  Lord 
Brougham's  answer  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurat  is  really  none  at  all— mere 
stupid  iteration  of  clap-trap,  clap- 
trap '(  "  Cheap  justice  !  Got  in  the 
next  street !  Got  at  once !  Face  to 
face,"  &c.!  If  there  is  a  grain  of 
argument  in  it,  it  surely  belongs  to 
the  scale  of  Lord  Lyndhurst !  As 
for  assertion,  there  is  a  notable  one ; 
— that  the  "  Poor  man  is  generally 
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ing  all  the  costs !  Now,  we  will  ask, 
not  which  is  the  poor  man's  true 
friend,  and  which  the  poor  man's 
false  friend,  but  merely  which  is  the 
poor  man's  'l^m ,  t  friend,  and  which 
his  foolish  friend  '<  Line  upon  line 
— we  will  distil  off  the  essence  of 
these  two  "  high  arguments  " — thus : 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  VAUX,  C. 

Admittinii  that  the  poor  man  is 
generally  the  debtor  [for  there  is 
•  nothing  but  an  assertion  against  it), 
I  and  that  facility  of  recovering  begets 
facility  of  contracting  debts,  the  poor 
man  must  not  complain,  \t,  obtaining 
justice  quickly,  he  BO  suffers  it,  at  the 
hands  of  the  rich  man,  who  will  not 
appeal  in  the  former  case,  because 
(with  the  poor  man)  he  risks  costs. 
This  is  the  poor  man's  bill. 

[Aliter.] 

This  bill  puts  the  poor  more  than 
ever  into  the  power  of  the  rich :  ergo, 
it  is  the  poor  man's  bill  1 

the  creditor  I "  Pray,  my  Lord,  which 
of  the  two  is  oftenest  the  other's 
landlord?  What  is  a  more  fertile 
source  of  oppression  than  rent  in 
arrear  ?  Who  is  it  that  sells,  and  who 
is  it  that  must  6  •///,  at  sudden  exigen- 
cies, the  necessaries  of  life, relatively 
speaking,  the  richer  or  the  poorer 
man  ?  Who  is  it  that  sells,  and  who 
that  purchases,  the  commonest  ma- 
terials of  trade  ?  Who  is  it  that  is 
apt,  at  all  hazards,  to  come  short  of 
paying  his  debts — the  poor  or  the 
rich  debtor  ?  And  yet,  in  all  these 
cases,— oh  folly,  cruelty,  or  stupi- 
dity prodigious ! — you  quicken  and 
sharpen  the  remedies  of  the  rich 
man  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  you 
nevertheless  call  "  the  Poor  Man's 
Bill  I" — Ob,  my  Lord,  your  plumes 
may  be  gaudy — your  note  attractive 
— but  you  are  a  very  mocking-bird ! 

We  can  scarcely  treat  such  follies 
gravely :  but  as  it  is  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor who  propounds  them,  we  will 
try  to  meet  them  respectfully.  We 
will  preach  from  these  words,  to  be 
found  in  the  speech  of  Mr  Henry 
Brougham,  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Law,  in  February,  1823: 

"  Cheap  justice,  sir,  is  a  very  good 
thing — but  costly  justice  is  better 
than  cheap  injustice."  * 


•  Speech,  pag«  40. 
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Now,  what  sort  of  "justice"  is 
likely  to  be  obtained  by  "  the  Poor 
Man's  Bill?" — Let  us  see,  first  of 
all,  what  sort  of  character  the  dis- 
penser of  these  "  healing  streams" — 
the  Local  Judge — is  likely  to  prove. 
Weigh  well  the  following  valuable 
evidence  of  a  very  competent  wit- 
ness: 

"  A  second  and  greater  objection  is, 
that  the  [Local]  Judges  never  change 
their  circuits.  One  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, goes  the  Carmarthen  circuit ; 
another,  the  Brecon  circuit ;  and  a 
third,  the  Chester  circuit — but  always 
the  same  circuit.  And  what  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  ?  Why,  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  gentry, 
the  magistrates,  almost  with  the 
tradesmen  of  each  district— the  very 
witnesses  who  come  before  them — and 
intimately,  with  the  practitioners, 
whether  counsel  or  attorneys.  The 
names — the  faces — the  characters — 
the  histories  of  all  these  persons, 
are  familiar  to  them.  And  out  of 
this  too  great  knowledge  grow  likings 
and  prejudices,  which  never  can,  by 
any  possibility/,  cast  a  shadow  across 
the  open,  broad,  and  pure  paths  of  the 
Judges  of  Westminster  Hall!  Then, 
again,  they  have  no  retiring  pensions ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  they  retain 
their  salaries  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  discharge  properly  the 
functions  for  which  they  receive 
them." 

Now,  does  not  the  truth  and  force 
of  this  reasoning  "  come  home  to 
the  business  and  bosom"  of  the  Poor 
Man  ?  Verily  it  ought — for  'tis  the 
language  of  His  Friend — of  Lord 
Brougham!*  Witness  his  speech, 
in  the  character  of  Mr  Brougham — 
his  matured  sentiments,  uttered 
when  his  head  was  clearer  than  at 
present, — when  his  feelings  were  not 
warped  either  by  the  vagaries  of 
ambition,  or  the  desire  of  revenge  ! 
— So  much,  then,  for  Mr  Brougham 
in  1828.  Now  listen  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  in  1833  : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious 
than  this — the  establishment  of  Local 
Judges.  They  must  necessarily  be 
confined  within  a  very  narrow  dis- 
trict, become  familiar  with  every  li- 
tigant, with  every  witness ;  and  must 
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likewise  have  their  enmities  and  their 
affections,  and  be  liable  to  be  con- 
stantly influenced  by  such  feelings. 
They  will,  in  fact,  be  always  liable 
to  the  suspicion  of  acting  with  parti- 
ality. Lord  Hale  gives  a  description 
of  the  local  courts  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  country,  as  being  al- 
ways liable  to  the  charge  of  partiali- 
ty ;  and  states,  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  establish  the  present  sys- 
tem in  its  room :  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would 
be  great  folly  to  revert  to  the  system 
which  our  ancestors  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon.  So  strong  was  the 
prejudice  on  this  subject,  that  acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed  to  prohi- 
bit judges  from  administering  justice 
in  the  places  in  which  they  were 
born,  or  in  which  they  had  for  any 
length  of  time  resided.  *  *  * 
The  judges  under  this  Bill  will  be 
removed  from  all  collision  with  the 
courts  at  Westminster  Hall ;  and 
being  without  any  excitement,  and 
without  the  stimulus  of  competition, 
they  will  soon  become  utterly  in- 
competent for  the  exercise  of  their 
duties."  [Debates,  July  9th.] 

Then  to  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
same  year,  answering  both  himself  in 
1828,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  1833. 

"  He  was  aware  that  some  very  spe- 
cious (!)  objections  might  be  urged 
against  the  measure ;  and  he  did  not 
underrate  that  which  rested  on  the 
local  prejudices  of  the  judges"  ["Pas- 
sing swiftly"]  over  the  intervening 
paragraph,  we  find  this  model  of 
consistency  declaring,  "  that  he  look- 
ed on  all  fears  arising  from  the  local 
prejudices  of  the  judges,  a*  utterly 
rain  and  chimerical !  "  This  may 
well  warrant  us  in  'passing  over  the 
remainder  of  this  section  of  his 
speech,  as  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion or  quotation.  The  sum  of  it, 
however,  is  this :  That  his  "  local 
judges"  should  be  created,  because 
we  have  already  Justices  of  the  Peace 
who  well  discharge  similar  capaci- 
ties ;  that  we  have  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  their  good  behaviour  in  their 
character,  and  the  surveillance  of 
the  press,  f 

So,     when    desperately    driven, 


*  Speech  on  the  Administration  of  the  Law,  ppl'21,'22. 

•f  The  mention  of  this  word  gave  the  Chancellor  an  opportunity  for  doing  his  dirty 
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when  made  to  irulp  his  own  words, 
this  poor  man  a  friend,  this  I.KKAT 
ovitR.pRAisKO  finds  it  necessary  to 
rosort  to  the  GREAT  ON  PAID,  as  exam- 
]>!»"<  of  immaculate  local  distributors 
of  justice  !  7 '//«//—  it  is  all  of  a  sud- 
ilen  disco  vered^are  Buch  models  of 
judges!  Hear  Lord  Brougham's 
forum-  opinion  of  this  abused  order, 
and  say  whether  it  is  worth  having 
on  either  side. 

"  There  is  the  over-activity  of  the 
magistrate  in  an  excessive  degree. 
Over-activity  is,  usually,  a  very 
high  magisterial  crime;  yet  almost 
all  the  magistrates  distinguished  for 
over-activity,  are  clergymen,  joined 
to  the  local  futtiiu/s  and  likings,"  &c., 
&c.  "  This  letter,  which  I  entirely 
and  implicitly  believe,  further  de- 
clares, that  many  magistrates  are 
actually  in  the  commission  only  to 
support  particular  jobs;  that  they  are 
known  by  the  nicknames  of  'brewers' 
hacks,  justices  of  the  pewter!'  I 
knew  an  instance  where  a  license 
was  taken  away  from  a  house,  be- 
cause a  magistrate,  travelling  in  a 
cold  night,  was  kept  waiting  for 
some  time  at  the  door  of  it ! "  ["  The 
impartiality  of  these  local  magis- 
trates has  never  been  impeached ! 
What  man  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, would  dream  of  throwing 
out  even  a  suspicion,  that  the  magis- 
trates of  England  were  not  competent 
and  disinterested,  but  the  -must  com- 
petent, and  the  most  disinterested 
that  could  be  appointed  I"  Lord 
Brougham,  Juli/  9M,  1833.]  "  The 
same  fault,  and  the  same  spirit,  run 
pretty  nearly  through  all  the  busi- 
ness that  country  magistrates  do  "  !!! 
[ Mr  Broiiijlunn,  Fthnmrif  Itli,  1828.  J 

We  subscribe  not  to  Lord  Brough- 
am's abuse  of  the  justices,  but  his 
laudation,  disinterested  and  consist- 
ent as  it  is.  But  who  are  these  jus- 
tices ?  Men  generally  above  all 
suspicion  of  •  improper  motives ; 
great  noblemen,  clergymen,  scholars, 
men  of  a  certain  ascertained  amount 
of  landed  property  in  the  country;* 
men  to  whom  it  is  essential  to  retain 


a  high  and  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter; who  have  no  trying  tempta- 
tions to  diverge  from  the  path*  <>: 
uprightness.  Besides,  ///,/  at  lea>i 
must  bit  together  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine cases,)-  mutually  guiding  and 
checking  one  another ;  they  are  lia- 
ble to  summary  dismissal  in  case  of 
misconduct ;  and  there  is  a  speedy 
appeal  to  the  Sessions,  j: 

But  consider  a  barrister — and  such 
hamsters  as  will  be  got  to  fill  these 
situations — located  in  a  county — as- 
sociating, either  with  the  great  men, 
and  so  liable  to  taint  from  syco- 
phancy, or  with  the  lower  classes, 
encouraging,  perhaps,  litigation — 
fomenting  bad  feeling  between  them 
and  the  higher  orders:  possibly — 
fierce  political  partisans,  to  boot ! 
He  cannot,  besides,  be  removed,  but 
by  address  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament;  nor  can  even  his  m//.*- 
tnir ! — who  is  thus  secured  in  his 
privileges  to  an  extent  that  poor 
Baron  Smith  of  Ireland  lately  knew 
the  want  of!  This,  however,  will 
be  a  dernier  resort — a  process  that 
none  would  venture  to  resort  to, 
but  in  cases  of  the  grossest  miscon- 
duct. After  all,  however,  the  insti- 
tution of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  is 
liable — as  none  knows  better  than 
Lord  Brougham  and  his  friends — to 
divers  inconveniences.  But,  surely 
the  very  fact  of  their  existence — es- 
pecially with  such  a  character  as  he 
has  lust  thought  fit  to  give  them— is 
of 'itself  an  answer  to  the  alleged  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  Local  Courts. 
Then  the  surveillance — the  control 
of  newspapers.  And  will  they  at- 
tend to  all  these  courts  ?  and  if  they 
do,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  a  Judge 
so  minded,  to  commit  gross  injus- 
tice in  such  a  manner  as  to  elude 
/"//"/detection!  All  the  Argus-eyed 
inquisition  of  the  poor  mail's  press 
might  fail  to  observe  die  dexterous 
inclination  of  the  scales  of  justice 
but  a  hair  the  wrong  way  ;  and  yet 
that  hair's  inclination  shall  have  the 
effect  of  grievously — irretrievably 
oppressing  the  poor  suitor— who  is 
-aaad  aiom  ilai. 


work  again  — "  Hoirever  their  Lordships  might  sneer  at  the  mention  of  a  newspa- 
per, as  they  always  did,"  &c.,  &c.  ! ! ! — Ecce  iterum  Crispimu! 

*  "  Because  men  of  small  substance  had  crept  into  the  Commission,  whose  po- 
verty made  them,  both  covetous  and  contemptible.  "—ULACKSTO.V  E'S  Commentaries,  353. 

t  Stat.  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  23,  §  2. 

i  Burn's  Justice,  "  Appeal." 
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thus,  in  ail  his  small  matters — small 
possibly  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  but  serious  to  himself— en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  an  incompe- 
tent or  corrupt  local  Judge.  It  may 
suit  Lord  Brougham  to  exhibit 
flourishing  pictures  of  the  possible 
excellences  of  Justices  of  the  Peace 
— to  pass  over  all  the  minor  disturb- 
ing forces.  Will  every  local  Judge 
be  a  Lord  Wharnclifte,  in  known 
responsibility,  talent,  and  learning  ? 
As  for  the  legal  fitness  of  the  local 
Judge — Lord  Lyndhurst  triumph- 
antly established,  both  by  argument 
and  authorities,  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  a  local  Judge  to  become 
indolent,  and  consequently  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  law.  So  much, 
then,  for  the  Judge.  Then  for — 
"  cheap  justice."  These  too  are 
Lord  Brougham's  magic  words. 
They  are  eternally  on  his  lips — his 
crack  slang — they  are  ever  floating 
about  his  brain — but  we  do  not  think 
he  has  any  definite  meaning  attached 
to  them.  Let  him  therefore  learn  a 
leason  on  this  subject  from  the  wise 
and  amiable  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas — a  Judge  "ripe with 
the  fairest  uses  of  experience." 

"  Indeed,  law  may  be  had  too 
cheap/'  says  Sir  Nicholas,  "  and  then 
it  becomes  an  unmitigated  evil." 
[He  then  supposes  the  revenue  to 
become  capable  of  affording  justice 
ffratititmisJf/.}  "  Then  every  man's 
hand  would  be  raised  against  his 
neighbour;  no  fancied  grievance 
would  be  allowed  to  sink  into  obli- 
vion; no  paltry  assault,  no  petty 
trespass  would  be  either  forgiven 
or  forgotten,  and  the  courts  would 
be  occupied  with  the  endless  quar- 
rels of  the  peevish  and  the  discon- 
tented. It  therefore  operates  as  a 
wholesome  check  on  the  spirit  of  li- 
tigation, that  there  should  be  in  law 
a  dearness  commensurate  with  the 
exigency  which  requires  an  appeal 
to  it — a  dearness  which,  while  it 
does  not  check  individuals  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  real  right,  or  impede 
them  in  gaining  satisfaction  for  an 
injury  inflicted,  is_much  more  bene- 
ficial to  society,  than  a  cheapness 
which  places  it  witliin  the  reach  of 
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every  vindictive  and  malicious  spi- 
rit 1 "  *  .bashft  K'nRta  1000  efrij 

ButLord  Brougham  will  perchance 
say,  that  this  is  mere  twaddle — theory 
— &c.  Well — let  us  see  whether 
there  is  any  appeal  to  facts  in  sup- 
port of  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found 
that  they  manage  this  "  cheap  law" 
better  abroad !  Hear,  then,  what  our 
American  friends  have  made  of  it ! 

"  The  principle  of  bringing  jus- 
tice home  to  every  man's  door,  and 
of  making  the  administration  of  it 
cheap,  have  had  a  full  experience  in 
America;  and  greater  practical  curs$st 
I  will  venture  to  say,  were  never  in- 
flicted on  any  country !  *  *  *  The 
Pennsylvanians  have  done  away  with 
nearly  all  the  technicalities  of  the 
law ;  there  are  no  stamps,  no  special 
pleadings,  and  scarcely  any  one  is 
so  poor  that  he  cannot  go  to  law. 
The  consequence  is — a  scene  of  liti- 
gation from  morning  to  night.  Law- 
yers of  course  abound  everywhere, 
as  no  village  containing  about  200  or 
300  inhabitants  is  without  one  or 
more  of  them.  No  person,  be  his 
situation  or  conduct  in  life  what  it 
may,  is  free  from  the  never-ending 
pest  of  lawsuits.  Servants,  labour- 
ers, every  one,  in  short,  flies  off  on 
the  first  occasion  to  the  neighbouring 
lawyer  to  commence  an  action.  No 
compromise  or  accommodation  is 
ever  dreamt  of;  the  law  must  decide 
every  thing.  The  lawyer's  fees  are 
fixed  at  a  low  rate ;  but  the  passion 
for  litigating  a  point  increases  with 
indulgence  to  such  a  degree,  that 
these  victims  of  cheap  justice,  or 
cheap  law,  seldom  stop  while  they 
have  a  dollar  lefV'fiJnuooJBiti  aeaa 

Hear  another  witness  to  the  same 
point  HHtno  J  oJ  Jon  sdhoadiie  s'tf 

"  Litigation  frequently  arises  here 
from  the  imaginary  independence 
which  each  man  has  over  others; 
to  shew  which,  on  the  least  slip,  a 
suit  is  the  certain  result.  It  is  bad 
for  t/te  people  that  law  is  cheap,  as 
it  keeps  them  constantly  in  strife  with 
their  neighbours,  and  annihilates  that 
sociality  of  feeliny  which  so  strongly 
characterises  the  English"^ 

Yet,  with  all  these  facts  and  argu- 
ments, these  "  wise  saws  and  modern 

: 1^. 


.noiealmmc?  sdi  oJ>i)    -ma  fa/ui  &>asSa.(lue  llama 
*  Hans.  Part.  Deb.  N.  S.  18th  vol.  851  ;  and  Mirror  of  Parliament,  vo).  i.,  4-36. 
f  Captain  Basil  Hall. 
\  Faux's  Memorable  Days  in  America.  ".toqqA  "  tW#«U»i  e'muflL  t 
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instances"  heaped  up  before  him — 
for  his  attention  was  specially  called 
to  them  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  a 
most  forcible  strain  of  eloquence — 
this  Poor  Man's  Friend  [u  the  Lord 
defend  me  from  my  friends  1 "]  per- 
sists in  his  preposterous  plan !  He 
avoids  the  rock  of  reasoning — for  he 
leaves  the  strongest  points  in  Lord 
Lyndhurst'e  speech  totally  unan- 
swered— and  "  gambols,"  grampus- 
like,  along  a  foaming  sea  of  declama- 
tion, about "  cheap  justice" — "  de- 
nial of  it  to  the  poor  man  " — *  got  in 
the  next  street" — "  bringing  it  home 
to  the  poor  man's  door" — aye,  be- 
lieve us,  poor  man,  that  it  will "  stand 
a  very  devil  at  thy  door,"  who  will 
not  leave  at  thy  bidding !  Believe 
us,  you  ask  for  a  fish,  and  your  friend 
flings  a  scorpion  among  you — for  a 
stinging  scorpion  ever  was  this 
u  cheap  justice"  found,  and  will  be ! 
Think  a  little  for  yourselves,  in  a 
matter  that  so  momentously  con- 
cerns you.  Suppose  a  man  is  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  fury  towards  another, 
would  you  rejoice  that  there  lay  a 
sharp  knife  within  his  reach  ?  Now 
this  sharp  knife  is  the  "  cheap  law" — 
which  your  kind  friend  is  cruelly 
sharpening  against  such  time  as  your 
passions  may  be  up  to  do  desperate 
things  !  Or  call  this  cheap  law  a  fire- 
brand, with  which  a  great  moral  in- 
cendiary is  lurking  about  your  quiet 
homes,  to  consume  your  domestic 
peace !  To  set  fire  to  all  the  bad  spirit 
that  may  be  among  you !  Yes — trans- 
late all  the  pompous  designing  fal- 
lacies of  your  "  friend" — thus  :— 

"  Poor  people  !  My  sweet  friends ! 
I  am  your  sincere,  your  strong,  your 
only  true  Friend,  and  therefore  wish 
to  give  to  all  of  you  the  ready  means 
of  lawing  and  being  lawed !  If  any 
poor  brother  of  you  is  the  other's 
debtor,  don't  pause  to  reflect,  but 
hurry  into  the  next  street  after  your 
rights !  Cast  him  instantly  into  pri- 
son, till  he  has  paid  you  the  utter- 
most farthing !  Do  not  let  your  firm- 
ness be  shaken  by  the  shocking  spec- 
tacle of  his  ruined  or  houseless  wife 
and  children!  Have  your  rights, 
though  your  brother  perish ;  and 
what  does  it  matter,  though  you 
must  be  prepared,  if  even  you  should 
happen  to  become  a  debtor,  to  give 


in  like  manner  his  rights  to  your 
rich  creditor  ?  For  you  miut  remem- 
ber, dear  friends,  that  the  law,  which 
ia  sharp,  is  sharp  aa  a  itoo-edged 
sword — sharp  for  you,  and  sharp  for 
HIM  !  II  you  can  by  any  means  teaze, 
harass,  and  affront  this  your  richer 
neighbour,  by  '  having  the  law  of 
him,'  do  so,  do  so !  Rely  upon  it,  he 
will  like  your  spirit !  He  will  ghrc 
you  time  to  pay  your  rent !  You  will 
never  hear  of  a  distress-warrant  I  He 
will  supply  you  with  goods  on  longer 
credit !  if  trouble  comes  upon  you, 
sickness  or  want,  see  if  he  do  not 
fly  to  your  assistance!  Therefore, 
help  me  to  get  this  cheap  law  for 
you,  by  sending  petitions  on  peti- 
tions into  Parliament,  or  I  can  never 
succeed,  for  your  Enemies  are 
strong  1 " 

Ah,  you  False  Friend !  Verily, 
"  you  are  guilty  concerning  this  your 
poor  brother !  "  You  are  selling  him 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  Egyp- 
tians !  Nay,  you  are  betraying  both 
your  rich  and  poor  brothers!  You 
are  deceiving  each  about  the  other, 
and  making  them  hate  one  another; 
you  set  the  rich  against  the  poor, 
and  then  leave  the  poor  totally  at 
their  mercy;  hoping,  perhaps,  that 
out  of  all  this  family  hubbub  and 
dimension,  you  may  run  off  with  the 
mess  of  pottage ! 

This  is  no  declamation  or  misre- 
presentation. We  have  one  fact, 
pregnant  with  sad  significance,  yet 
to  mention  which  clenches  all  we 
have  been  charging,  of  motive  and 
design,  upon  our  "  Poor  Man's 
Friend."  As  soon  as  he  was  defeat- 
ed last  session  in  the  House  of  Lords,* 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
rose  in  his  place  the  very  same  even- 
ing, to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to 
introduce  there  the  Poor  Man's  Bill ! 
Now,  who  was  this  member  ? — Da- 
niel O*  Council — the  IRISH  Poor  Man's 
Friend !  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
the  ENGLISH  Poor  Man's  Friend! 
He  who  has  done  so  much  for  "  the 
finest  peasantry  under  the  sun,"  or 
rather  made  them  do  so  much  for 
him ;  he  who  is  so  apt  a  scholar  at 
devising  means  for  beggaring  and 
demoralizing  his  own  countrymen, 
sees  instinctively  in  an  instant  the 
scope  of  the  Local  Courts  Bill,  as 


•  Despite  the  despicable  trick  about  the  Division. 
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perfectly  capable  of  producing  those 
disastrous  effects  on  the  peasantry 
of  this  country  !  Of  all  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Big  Beg- 
garman  of  Ireland  shouts  his  acqui- 
escence and  support  into  the  d  elighted 
ear  of  the  English  Poor  Man's  Friend ! 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  we  recollect,  once 
said,  that  the  mere  fact  of  O'Con- 
nell's  supporting  any  measure,  was 
a  reason  for  his  opposing  it !  Does 
not  the  fact  of  THIS  man's  advocacy 
of  the  Local  Courts  Bill  startle  you ! 
Can  you  believe  that  there  is  a  good 
wish  in  his  heart — if  heart  he  has — 
towards  you  ?*  Here  are  two  dis- 
astrous stars  in  conjunction !  Mr 
O'Connell  and  Lord  Brougham  are 
at  issue  about  every  thing  except 
this  one  question — this  giving  to  you 
"  cheap  justice  !  "  Here  they  run  in 
a  leash  together ! 

"  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  seen — 
So  justly  form'd  to  meet  by  nature  !" 

So  much  for  the  false  pretensions 
of  this  bill,  as  being  one  for  benefit- 
ing the  Poor  Man ;  a  title  which  we 
are  ready  in  charity  to  believe  that 
Lord  Brougham  will  not  any  longer 
contend  for  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  attempt  to  find  any  one  audacious 
and  silly  enough  to  introduce  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  this  lat- 
ter should  come  to  pass,  it  will  be 
met  with  a  universal  shout  of  laugh- 
ter! We  shall  wait  and  see  who 
steps  forward  to  claim  there,  in  ad- 
vocacy of  this  bill,  the  title  of  the 
"  Poor  Man's  Friend ; "  and  let  him 
not  think  we  shall  forget  him  ! 

\Ve  deeply  regret  being  unable  to 
follow  this  bill — this  quintessence  of 
quackery — into  all  its  miserable  de- 
tails, and  expose  their  grossness  be- 
fore an  intelligent  public,  but  our 
allotted  space  is  already  exceeded. 
Its  other  main  object  is  palpably  to 
destroy  the  certainty  of  the  law,  and 
the  very  existence  of  its  professors. 
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He  is  blind  and  besotted  indeed  who 
cannot  see  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  settled  certainty  in  the  law.  Let 
him  read  the  beautiful  and  convin- 
cing observations  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  on  this  point,  in  each  of  the 
two  last  debates  on  this  question, 
and  his  obstinacy  must  yield  to  the 
force  of  demonstration,  that  this  bill, 
if  carried,  instantly  destroys  it.  Only 
imagine  the  effects  of  some  sixty  in- 
dependent judges  laying  down  their 
own  notions  of  law !  Are  there  to 
be  reports  of  all  their  decisions  ?  If 
so,  "  the  world  will  not  be  able  to 
contain  them — no  private  purse  can 
purchase  them  " — no  head,  however 
clear  and  experienced,  be  able  to 
reconcile  their  conflicting  contents ; 
and  if  bad  local  law  is  to  be  correct- 
ed in  every  instance  by  the  courts 
above — and  if  it  is  not,  the  conse 
quences  will  be  fearful — then  all  the 
new  and  costly  machinery  will  have 
little  other  effect  than  to  aggravate 
a  thousandfold  all  the  evils  it  pre- 
tends to  remedy — to  fling  us  back 
into  the  former  state  so  well  descri- 
bed by  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

"  This"  [County  Courts,  &c.]» 
"  doubtless,  bred  great  inconvenien- 
ces ;  uncertainty,  and  variety  in  the 
law;  first,  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
judges,  who,  in  process  of  time,  ne- 
glected the  study  of  the  English  law. 
Another  was — that  it  also  bred  great 
variety  of  laws,  especially  in  the 
several  counties.  For  the  decisions 
being  made  by  divers  Courts,  and 
several  independent  judges  and  ju- 
dicatories, who  had  no  common  in- 
terest among  them  in  their  several 
judicatories,  thereby,  in  process  of 
time,  every  several  county  would 
have  several  laws,  customs,  rules, 
and  forms  of  proceedings — which  is 
always  the  effect  of  several  inde- 
pendent judicatories,  administered 
by  several  judges."-f- 

And  into  the  modern  state  of  con- 


*  If  it  be  possible  to  attach  a  grain  of  importance  to  any  thing  said  by  this  person, 
only  look  at  his  evidence  on  the  subject  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  "  My  own  abstract  opinion  is,  that  the  evil  of  serving  process  for  the  reco- 
very of  small  debts,  and  the  necessary  increase  of  oaths,  is  much  greater  than  any 
that  would  occur,  if  they  were  irrecoverable.  I  believe  few  small  debts  would  be 
unpaid,  if  there  were  no  legal  process ;  for  no  one  would  get  credit  but  the  man  who 
had  a  character  for  punctuality.  The  practice  of  the  Civil  Bill  Court  has  introduced 
a  most  frightful  extent  of  perjury,  and  tends  extremely  to  demoralise  the  Irish 
people" !  ! ! 

f  And  see  Sullivan's  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  England,  pp.  296-8  j  Rems's 
History  of  the  English  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  52,  53  j  3  Blackst.  Com.  356, 
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fusion  so  sadly  depicted  by  M .  Roger 
Collard  as  existing  in  France — 

"  Such  is  the  deplorable  system 
the  Empire  has  bequeathed  to  the 
Restoration.  The  necessarily  result- 
ing evils  have  developed  themselves 
— and  never,  perhaps,  has  France 
possessed  a  more  inefficient  and  less 
respected  magistracy.  It  is  now 
easy  to  understand  the  weakness  of 
the  Bar.  The  Courts  have  little  taste 
for  questions  of  law ;  their  whole  art 
consists  in  avoiding  cassation.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  advocate 
studies  only  to  present  his  case  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conciliate  the 
judges,  and  despises  a  science  which 
would  be  rather  prejudicial  than 
useful  to  him.  I  repeat,  learning  is 
almost  as  rare  at  the  Bar,  as  on  the 
Bench." 

Alas!  are  all  the  arguments  of  great 
and  learned  men— are  all  the  fruits 
of  experience,  in  ancient  and  in  mo- 
dern times,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
— to  be  utterly  disregarded,  at  the 
bidding  of  so  rash  and  headstrong  an 
innovator  as  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux  ?  Is  the  science  of  the  law  to 
melt  away  before  his  glance  ?  Is  the 
Bar  to  be  broken  up  into  fragments, 
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and  its  members  flung  at  random 
over  the  country  at  his  bidding?  Is  the 
country  to  be  deprived  of  its  grand 
security  in  these  UH  natural  bulwark*, 
because  Lord  Brougham  hates  them ': 
Where,  hereafter, — if  this  bill  be  car- 
ried— will  the  young  lawyer  be  train- 
ed, in  the  school  of  independence 
and  learning,  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  nobly  daring 
all  the  frowns  and  menaces  of  un- 
constitutional powers  ':  What  coun- 
tervailing advantage  is  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  present  extensive  body 
of  eminent,  experienced,  and  honour- 
able solicitors — men  above  all  taint 
or  suspicion — the  secret,  incorrupti- 
ble, and  almost  universal  deposita- 
ries of  confidence  and  property  be- 
tween man  and  man?  Is  a  worse 
than  the  plague  of  lice  to  be  brought 
upon  us  at  the  breathing  of  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  shape  of  the  scoun- 
drel pettifogger — a  reptile  that  now 
dare  hardly  creep  into  the  light  of 
day,  but  then  would  overrun  the 
whole  country  in  noisome  and  pesti- 
lential swarms  ?  All  these  are  to  the 
country  matters  of  grave  importance  ; 
to  Lord  Brougham,  possibly — of  con- 
tempt and  derision ! 


NJ  TEMPLE,  London,  14th  March,  1834. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 

CHAP.  III. 

"  What  kind  of  god  art  thou  ?" 

Henry  V. 


I  HAD  scarcely,  to  my  conception, 
been  asleep  at  all,  when  I  was  called 
again.  It  might  have  been  about 
eleven  at  night  when  I  got  on  deck. 
There  was  a  heavy  ground -swell 
tumbling  in  upon  us  over  the  bar, 
which  made  the  little  vessel  pitch 
violently. 

"  See  all  clear  to  cut  away  the 
kedge,"  said  I. 

But  there  was  no  need;  for  the 
swell  that  rolled  in  was  as  yet  deep, 
dark,  and  unbroken.  I  looked  forth 
into  the  night,  endeavouring  by  the 
starlight,  for  the  moon  was  obscured" 
by  a  thick  bank  of  clouds  in  the  east- 
ern horizon,  to  distinguish  the  where- 
abouts of  the  bar  atthe  river's  mouth, 
but  all  was  black  flowing  water,  and 
there  was  no  sound  of  breakers ;  so 
I  again  went  below,  and  in  a  minute 
slept  as  sound  as  before. 

I  cannot  precisely  say  how  long  I 
had  been  in  the  land  of  dreams,  when 
I  was  again  roused  abruptly  by  ray 
steward. 

"Mr  Wadding"  — this  was  the 
gunner  of  the  little  vessel — "  does 
not  like  the  look  of  the  weather,  sir; 
it  has  become  somewhat  threatening, 
and  the  felucca  is  riding  very  uneasy 
since  the  tide  has  turned,  sir." 

The  sharp  jerking  motion  of  the 
small  craft  corroborated  the  man's 
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account  but  too  forcibly ;  and,  once 
more,  I  went  on  deck,  where  I  was 
a  good  deal  startled  by  the  scene 
before  me.  The  ebb-tide  was  now 
running  down  the  river,  and  past 
us  like  a  mill-stream;  and  the  bar, 
which  a  couple  of  hours  before  was 
all  black  and  undistinguishable,  be- 
gan now  to  be  conspicuous,  from  a 
crescent  of  white  waves  which  shone 
even  through  the  darkness,  while  a 
deep  and  increasing  hoarse  murmur, 
"  like  thunder  heard  remote,"  was 
borne  up  the  river  towards  us  on  the 
night  wind.  The  foaming  breakers 
on  the  bar,  as  the  tide  continued  to 
fall,  spread  out;  and,  in  an  hour,  the 
rush  of  the  tide  downwards,  and  the 
tumble  of  the  sea  inwards,  placed 
us,  even  at  the  distance  of  our  an- 
chorage, in  a  regular  cauldron  of 
broken  water,  where  the  little  craft 
was  tumbled  about  as  if  she  belong- 
ed to  nobody,  while  every  moment  I 
expected  the  cable  to  part. 

It  was  a  regular  snow-storm  ;  the 
swell,  broken  on  the  bar,  roared  into 
the  river  in  detached  splashing  waves, 
which,  when  the  downward  current 
dashed  against  them,  flew  up  in 
detached  flashing  spouts,  covering 
every  thing  with  spray,  which  again 
was  puffed  away  seaward  like  smoke 
by  the  sharp  land-breeze  (tbat  had 
2  <i 
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now  suddenly  set  down,  counter- 
checking  in  a  moment  the  regular 
easterly  trade-wind)  as  fast  as  it 
rose,  while  the  craft  was  kicked  here 
and  yerked  there,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
cork  in  the  midst  of  the  bubbling  of 
a  boiling  pot.  Oh !  how  I  longed  for 
daylight !  And  at  length  daylight 
came,  and  the  sun  began  to  exhale 
the  dank  pestiferous  vapours  that 
towards  grey  dawn  had  once  more 
mantled  over  the  face  of  the  mighty 
stream. 

For  an  hour  it  was  so  thick  that 
we  could  see  nothing  of  the  bar,  but 
the  noise  of  the  breakers  continued 
to  increase ;  and  as  the  boats  along- 
side were  by  this  time,  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  endeavours,  half  full  of 
water,  I  feared,  that  even  when  the 
tide  began  to  answer  again,  I  should 
be  unable  to  send  one  of  them  down 
to  sound;  so  I  lay  in  the  miserable 
consciousness  of  having  been  foiled 
in  our  object  on  the  one  band,  and 
tvith  small  prospect  of  being  able  to 
get  out  to  rejoin  the  frigate  on  the 
other.  At  length,  towards  seven 
o'clock,  the  mist  rose ;  the  unwhole- 
some smell  of  mud,  and  slime,  and 
putrifying  vegetables,  was  no  longer 
perceptible,  and  the  glorious  sun 
once  more  shone  on  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  rushing  waters;  and  the 
mangrove  •  covered  banks  became 
again  distinctly  visible  and  well- 
defined,  and  the  horizon  seaward  to 
look  blue,  clear,  and  cheery.  But 
all  this  while  the  bar  was  one  bow 
of  roaring  foam,  that  increased  as 
"the  sea-breeze  freshened,  and  fairly 
•stifled  the  terra/,  until  there  was 
not  one  solitary  narrow  streak  of 
blue  water  in  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river's  mouth. 

I  was  pacing  the  deck  in  no  small 
perplexity,  debating  in  my  own 
mind  whether  or  not  I  should  send 
below  and  rouse  out  Mr  Sprawl, 
•when  the  surgeon  passed  me. 

"  Good  morning,  doctor." 

He  returned  the  salute. 

"  How  are  all  the  wounded  this 
morning?" 

"  All  doing  well,  sir." 

"  And  Lennox,  how  is  he  ?" 

The  doctor  laughed. 

"  Oh,  all  right  with  him  now,  sir; 
but  the  poor  fellow  is  awfully  asha- 
med at  the  exhibition  his  messmates 
have  told  him  he  made  yesterday. 
He  is  much  better;  and  I  hope  will 
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be  out  of  his  hammock  this  forenoon, 
if  the  weather  keeps  fine." 

I  had  a  sort  of  anxiety  to  know 
from  my  own  observation  how  the 
poor  fellows  were  getting  on;  so  I 
followed  our  friend,  and  descended 
with  him  in  his  visit  to  the  sick  and 
hurt. 

Almost  the  first  man  I  spoke  to 
was  Lennox. 

"  Glad  to  find  you  so  much  better, 
my  man ;  I  hope  you  feel  yourself 
stronger  this  morning  ?  " 

A  faint  blush  spread  over  the  poor 
fellow's  thin  wasted  features,  and  he 
hesitated  in  his  answer.  At  length 
he  stammered  out — 

"  Thank  you,  sir;  I  am  much 
better,  sir." 

"  Who  is  that  blocking  up  the 
hatchway?"  said  I,  as  some  dark 
body  nearly  filled  the  entire  aper- 
ture. 

Presently  the  half-naked  figure  of 
Sergeant  Quacco  descended  the  lad- 
der. He  paid  no  attention  to  me,  or 
any  body  else  ;  but  spoke  to  some 
one  on  deck  in  the  Eboe  tongue,  and 
presently  his  wife  appeared  at  the 
coamings  of  the  hatchway,  hugging 
and  fondling  the  abominable  little 
graven  image  as  if  it  had  been  her 
child — her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
She  handed  it  down  to  the  black 
sergeant,  who  placed  it  in  a  corner, 
nuzzling,  and  rubbing  his  nose  all 
over  it,  as  if  he  had  been  propitiating 
the  tiny  Moloch  by  the  abjectness 
of  his  abasement.  I  was  curious  to 
see  how  Lennox  would  take  all  this, 
but  it  produced  no  effect:  he  looked 
with  a  quizzical  expression  of  coun- 
tenance at  the  figure  for  some  time, 
and  then  lay  back  in  his  hammock, 
and  seemed  to  be  composing  himself 
to  sleep.  I  went  on  deck,  leaving  the 
negro  and  his  sable  helpmate  below 
amongst  the  men,  and  was  conver- 
sing with  Mr  Sprawl,  who  had  by 
this  time  made  his  appearance,  when 
we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud 
shriek  from  the  negress,  who  shot  up 
from  below,  plunged  instantly  over- 
board, and  began  to  swim  with  great 
speed  towards  the  hhore.  She  was 
instantly  followed  by  our  friend  the 
sergeant,  who  for  a  second  or  two 
looked  forth  after  the  sable  naiad, 
in  an  attitude  as  if  the  very  next 
moment  he  would  have  followed 
her.  I  hailed  the  dingy  Venus — 
"  Come  back,  my  dear — come  back." 
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She  turned  round  with  a  laughing    began  to  fail ;  and  as  the  tide  made, 

I  began,  in  concert  with  Mr  Sprawl, 
to  see  all  ready  to  go  to  sea ;  but  I 
,  that,  from  the 
of   the   ground 


countenance,  but  never  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitated  in  her  shoreward 
progress. 

"  What  sail  become  of  me!" 
screamed  Sergeant  Quacco. — "  Oh, 
Lord,  I  sail  lose  my  vife — cost  me 
feefty  dallar — Lose  my  vife  ! — dat 
de  dam  little  Fetish  say  mosh  be 
save.  Oh,  poor  debil  dat  I  is  ! " — and 
here  followed  a  long  tirade  in  some 
African  dialect,  that  was  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  us. 

"  My  good  fellow,  don't  make  such 
an  uproar,  will  ye '? "  said  I.  "Leave 
your  wife  to  her  fate :  you  cannot 
better  yourself  if  you  would  die  for 
it." 

"  I  don't  know,  massa ;  I  don't 
know.  Him  cost  me  feefty  dallar. 
Beside,  as  massa  must  have  seen, 
him  beautiful — oh,  wery  beautiful ! — 
and  what  you  tink  dem  willain  asore 
will  do  to  him?  Ah,  massa,  you 
t;an't  tell  what  dem  will  do  to  him." 

"  Why,  my  good  man,  what  idll 
they  do?" 

"  Eat  him,  massa,  may  be;  for  dey 
look  on  him  as  one  who  now  is  ene- 
my —  dat  is,  dey  call  me  enemy, 
and  dem  know  him  is  my  vife — Oh, 
Lord — feefty  dallar — all  go,  de  day 
dem  roast  my  vife." 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughing;  but  on  the  instant  the 
poor  fellow  ran  up  to  the  old 
quartermaster,  who  was  standing 
near  the  mast,  admiring  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canoe, — as  beautiful  a 
skiff,  by  the  way,  as  was  ever  scooped 
out  of  tree.  "  Help  me,  old  man; 
help  me  to  launch  de  canoe.  I  must 
go  on  sore — I  must  go  on  sore." 

The  seaman  looked  at  me — I  nod- 
ded ;  and,  taking  the  hint,  he  instant- 
ly lent  Blackie  a  hand.  The  canoe 
was  launched  overboard,  and  the 
next  moment  Sergeant  Quacco  was 
paddling  after  his  adored,  that  had 
cost  him  fifty  dollars, in  double-quick 
time. 

He  seemed,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge,  to  be  rapidly  overtaking  her, 
when  the  little  promontory  of  the 
creek  hid  them  from  our  view ;  and 
under  the  impression  that  we  had 
seen  the  last  of  him,  I  began  to  busy 
myself  in  the  hope  of  getting  over 
the  bar  that  forenoon.  An  hour 
might  have  elapsed,  and  all  remained 
quiet,  except  at  the  bar,  where  the 
thunder  and  hissing  of  the  breakers 


soon  was  persuadec 
extreme  heaviness 
swell  that  rolled  in,  there  was  no 
chance  of  our  extricating  ourselves 
until  the  evening  at  the  soonest,  or 
it  might  be  next  morning,  when  the 
young  ebb  would  give  us  a  lift ;  so 
we  were  walking  up  and  down,  to 
while  away  the  time,  when  poor 
Lennox,  who  had  by  this  time  come 
on  deck,  said,  on  my  addressing  him, 
that  he  had  seen  small  jets  of  white 
smoke  spew  up  from  among  the 
green  mangroves  now  and  then ;  and 
although  he  had  not  heard  any  re- 
port, yet  he  was  persuaded  they  in- 
dicated musket-shots. 

"  It  may  all  be  as  you  say,  Lennox ; 
but  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  clear 
of  this  accursed  river,  and  then 
they  may  blaze  away  at  each  other 
as  much  as  they  please." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
my  mouth,  when  we  not  only  saw 
the  smoke,  but  heard  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  and  presently  a  small 
black  speck  shot  rapidly  beyond  the 
headland  or  cape,  that  shut  in  our 
view,  on  the  larboard  side,  up  the 
river. 

On  its  nearer  approach,  we  soon 
perceived  that  it  was  our  friend 
Quacco  once  more,  in  his  small  dory 
of  a  canoe,  with  the  little  fetish  god 
stuck  over  the  bow ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  of  his  wife.  On  his 
near  approach  to  the  vessel,  the  man 
appeared  absolutely  frantic.  He 
worked  and  sculled"  away  with  his 
paddle  as  if  he  had  been  mad ;  and 
when  at  last  he  got  on  deck,  ha- 
ving previously  cast  the  little  horrible 
image  up  before  him,  he  began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  at  one  moment 
in  the  Eboe  tongue,  at  another  in 
bad  Creole  English,  as  if  he  had  been 
possessed  with  a  devil— 

"  Hoo  chockaro,  chockaro,  soo  ho—> 
Oh,  who  could  tink  young  woman 
could  hab  so  mosh  deceit! — Ah, 
Queykarre  tol  de  tol  zig  tootle  too— 
to  leave  me  Quacco,  and  go  join 
dem  Eboe  willain !  "  Then,  as  it  re- 
collecting himself — "  But  how  I  do 
know  dat  dem  no  frighten  him  for 
say  so  ?  Ah,  now  I  remember  one 
ogly  dag  stand  beside  him  hab  long 
clear  knife  in  him  hand.  Oh,  Lord  ! 
fee 
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"  Beg  pardoa,  sir,"  said  the  beau- 
tiful  boy,  "  no  one  can  do  justice  to 
it  but  himself." 

"Shall  I  call  him,  air?"  said  Joe 
Peake. 

I  looked  enquiringly  at  old  Davie 
Doubleplpe,  as  much  as  to  say,  Are 
those  boys  quizzing  us  now  ?  "  NYliat 
say  you,  Sprawl,  eh  ?" 

"  Why  not,  man  —  why  not  ?"  re- 
plied my  excellent  coadjutor.  "If 
it  were  only  to  amuse  the  lads,  sure- 
ly there  is  no  harm  in  it.  But  here, 
give  me  another  cup  of  coffee,  —  and, 
Master  Marline,  the  wing  of  that 
spitchcock  chicken,  if  you  please  — 
Why,  Brail,  if  nothing  else  thrives  in 
that  most  damnable  Sierra  Leone, 
fowls  do." 

While  the  lieutenant  was  employ- 
ed in  completing  his  stowage  —  no 
regular  STEVEDOR  could  hare  gone 
more  scientifically  about  it  —  little 
Binnacle  ushered  in  our  dark  friend. 
What  a  change  in  his  outward  man  ! 
Where  he  had  got  his  garments 
heaven  knows,  but  there  was  the 
barbarian  of  the  preceding  day,  new- 
ly  and  freshly  rigged  in  a  clean  pair 
of  duck  trowsers,  canvass  shoes,  and 
a  good  check  shirt,  with  his  never- 
failing  black  belt  slung  across  his 
right  shoulder,  and  supporting  the 
rusty  bayonet  already  mentioned. 

He  drew  himself  up  at  the  door, 
soldier  fashion,  and  put  his  hand  to 
his  cap.  The  light  from  the  small 
scuttle  above  shone  down  strong  on 
his  tattooed  countenance,  and  lit  up 
his  steady  bronze-like  features.  I 
waited  in  expectation  of  his  speak- 
ing. But  the  talkative  savage  of 
yesterday  evening  had  subsided  now 
into  the  quiet  orderly  soldier. 

"  Isay,  Sergeant  Quacco,"  at  length 
quod  Davie  Doublepipe,  as  he  finish- 
ed his  ham,  and  swallowed  his  last 
cup  of  coffee,  "we  have  been  hear- 
ing from  these  young  gentlemen  that 
you  have  a  story  to  tell  ;  have  you 
any  objections  to  oblige  us  vrith  it 
again  't  " 

All  this  flourish  of  trumpets  'was 
lost  on  poor  Quacco.  He  stared  va- 
cantly, first  at  one,  and  then  at  the 
other,  but  remained  silent. 


Ah,  poor  trag  !  dem  hab  decoy  him 
—  cheat  him  into  dem  power  —  and 
to-morrow  morning  HUH  will  see 
dem  cook  him  —  ay,  and  eat  him.  Oh 
dear,  d«m  will  eat  my  vife  —  oh,  him 
cost  me  feefty  dallar  —  eat  my  feefty 
dal  lar  —  oh  Kickcreboo  —  Rn  tan  !  "And 
Btr:ii;htway  he  cast  himself  on  the 
deck,  and  began  to  yull  and  roll  over 
and  over,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
greatest  agony.  Presently  he  jumped 
on  hid  legs  again,  and  ran  and  laid 
hold  of  the  little  graven  image.  He 
caught  it  up  by  tue  legs,  ana  smash- 
ed its  head  down  on  the  hard  deck. 
"  You  dam  Fetish  —  you  false  willain, 
dis  what  you  give  me  for  kill  fowl, 
eh  ?  and  tro  de  blood  in  you  face, 
eh  '(  and  stick  fedder  in  you  tail,  eh  ? 
and  put  blanket  over  your  shoulder 
when  rain  come,  and  night  fog  roll 
over  we  and  make  you  chilly  ?  What 
you  give  me  for  all  dis  ?  You  drive 
me  go  on  board  dam  footy  little 
Englia  crusier,  and  give  my  vife,  cost 
me  feefty  dallar,  to  be  roast  and  eat  ? 
Oh,  Massa  Carpenter,  do  lend  me 
one  hax;"  and  seizing  the  tool  that 
had  been  brought  ou  deck,  and  lay 
near  him,  he,  at  a  blow,  split  open 
the  Fetish's  head,  and  continued  to 
mutilate  it,  until  he  was  forcibly  dis- 
armed by  some  of  the  meu  that 
stood  by  him. 

After  this  the  poor  savage  walked 
doggedly  about  the  deck  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  asif  altogether  irresolute 
what  to  do  ;  at  length  he  dived  sud- 
denly below. 

"  Breakfast  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the 
boy  who  acted  the  part  of  steward  ; 
and  I  descended  to  do  the  honours  to 
my  company  —  rather  a  large  party,  by 
the  way,  for  the  size  of  my  small  cabin. 

We  all  made  the  best  use  of  our 
time  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  at 
length  little  Binnacle  broke  ground. 

"  We  have  been  hearing  a  curious 
history  of  this  black  fellow,  sir." 

"  What  was  it  ?  Little  good  of  him 
you  could  have  heard,  I  should  have 
thought,"  quoth  I. 

"Why,  110  great  harm  either," 
raid  young  De  Walden,  who  now 
chimed  in,  with  hi«  low,  modest,  but 
beautifully  pitched  voice  —  "  We  have 
had  his  story  at  large,  sir,  this  mom- 
ing,  after  the  decks  were  holystoned 
and  washed  down." 


"  What  you  tell  dem  young  gMt- 
tlemen  about  who  you  is  V"  saidl.  . 
"  Oh,"  promptly  rejoined  Sergeant 


"  Come,  Master  De  Walden,  give     Quacco,  "  is  dat  de  ting  massa  dere 
it  us  then,"  said  f.  waut  to  kuow  ?  I  shall  tell  him  over 
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again,  if  massa  choose,  but  it  is  one 
very  foolis  story.",, 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I,  "  let  us  have 
it  again  by  all  means." 

The  poor  fellow,  after  endeavour- 
ing to  look  as  eerious  as  possible, 
and  giving  sundry  hems  and  haws, 
and  looking  unutterable  things,  as  if 
in  doubt  whether  we  were  in  jest  or 
nor  began  his  story. 

M "    .loJiijbao  n  \m  baiiq 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SERGEANT 
QUACCO. 

!bmj— ,sMf: 

"  Gentlemen,"  began  our  dark 
friend, "  1  link  it  very  proper  dat  you 
read  dis  certificate  before  I  say  more 
— proper  you  should  be  perswade  dat 
I  was  one  person  of  consequence,  be- 
fore we  proceed  farder."  Whereupon 
he  handed  a  small  flat  tin  box  to 
Davie  Doublepipe. 

"  Read,  Sprawl,"  eaid  I, — "  read." 

The  lieutenant  took  off  the  lid, 
and  produced  a  ragged  piece  of  pa- 
per which,  after  some  trouble  in 
deciphering,  he  found  to  contain  the 
following  words : — 

"  I  certify,  that  the  "bearer,  Cor- 
poral Quacco,  late  of  H.  M.  

West  India  regiment,  has  received  his 
discharge,  and  a  free  passage  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  whither  he  has  de- 
sired to  return,  in.  the  first  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  that  may  touch  here 
on  her  way  to  Portsmouth,  belong- 
ing to  that  station,  in  consequence  of 
his  gallantry  and  faithful  conduct 
during  the  late  mutiny  wherein  Ma- 
jor D unfortunately  lost  his  life." 

I  forget  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
officer  who  signed  it. 

"  So  you  see,  gentlemen,  dat  I  is 
Kins  hofficer  same  as  yourselves, 
although  on  the  retired  list.  Let  me 
tell  what  you  shall  hear  now. 
Twenty  year  ago,  1  was  catch  in  de 
Bonny  River,  and  sold  to  one  nice 
captain  from  Livapool.  He  have 
large  ship,  too  much  people  in  him 
— a  tousand — no — but  heap  of  peo- 
ple. He  was  nice  man,  until  him 
get  to  sea — was  debil  den — cram 
we  into  leetle,  small  dam  dirty  hole 
— feed  we  bad  —  small  time  we 
get  to  breath  de  fresh  air  on  deck, 
atid  plenty  iron  ou  we  legs,  and 
clanking  chain  on  we  neck,  and/wra, 
/awi-r-dat  is  floggee — I  sail  not  say 
where.  But  soon  we  come  widin  two 
week  of  West  Indy— ho !  food  turn 
wery  much  better— we  get  more  air 
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— palm  oil  sarve  out  to  we,  to  make 
we  skin  plump  and  nice,  aid  JfisiH- 

"  So,  to  make  one  long  story  short, 
we  arrive  at  Jamaica,  and  ten  of  de 
best-looking  of  we" — (here  the  black 
sergeant  drew  himself  up) — "  were 
pick  out — select,  you  call — by  one  hof- 
ficer, and  dat  day  we  were  marshed 
to  Fort  Augusta,  to  serve  his  Majesty 
as  soldiers  in  de  grenadier  company 

of  de  West    India  regiment. 

Long  time  pass  over.  We  al  1  pick  up  d  e 
Eoglis  language — some  better,  some 
worser ;  for  all  peoples  cannot  expect 
to  pronounce  him  so  well  as  Sergeant 
Quacco." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Sprawl. 

"  And  we  drill,  drill,  drill  every 
day,  and  marsh  and  countermarsh, 
and  wheel  and  halt,  until  we  are 
quite  proficient.  I  was  now  one  cor- 
poral. Cat  never  touch  my  back  ;  ne- 
ver get  dronk — dat  is,  except  I  know 
I  can  lie  in  hammock  widout  neglect 
my  duty  until  I  get  sober  again.  My 
captain  say,  I  was  de  best  man  in  de 
company — and  I  link  so  too  myself, 
so  de  captain  must  have  been  right; 
and  some  good  mans  were  amongst 
we,  gentlemen — ah,  and  some  wery 
bad  ones  also. 

"  We  were,  on  a  certain  day,  to 
have  great  inspection  ;  so  de  fag, 
and  work,  and  drill,  become  double 
for  some  time  before  we  expect  de 
General.  De  idle  dogs  say,  '  What 
use  dis  ?  we  quite  perfect;  no  white 
regiment  can  manosuvre  better  den 
we.'  But  I  say,  '  Never  mind,  will 
soon  be  over,  so  rest  content.' — '  Ah,' 
say  one  bitter  bad  fellow — Ogly  Jack, 
dem  call  him — not  wery  genteel  name, 
gentlemen,  but  can't  help  dat — '  Ah,' 
say  Jack, '  if  de  rest  of  de  regiment 
was  like  me,  you  should  see!  Soon 
we  would  have  our  own  way ;  and 
plenty  tousand  of  de  poor  field- 
people  would  soon  join  us.' — *  Ho, 
ho!'  say  I,  Quacco, '  mutiny  dis; — 
bloody  murder,  and  sudden  death  dis 
is  ; — so,  Master  Ogly  Jack,  I  shall 
take  de  small  liberty  to  wath  you.' 
However,  de  inspection  pass  over; 
nothing  particular  happen  until  de 
evening,  about  nineo'clock.  De  tattoo 
beat  done  long  time,  and  I  was  eating 
my  supper,  at  de  end  of  de  long  gal- 
lery of  de  eastermost  barrick,  wery 
comfortable,  looking  out  on  de  white 
platform  below,  wher.e  de  sentries 
were  walking  backward  and  forward, 
singing  negro  song,  de  clear 
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every  now  and  den  sparkling  bright, 
cold,  and  blue,  in  de  moonlight ;  and 
den  I  look  beyond  all  dis  out  upon 
de  smooth  shining  water  of  de  har- 
bour, which  stretch  away,  bright  as 
polished  silver,  until  it  end  in  de  lights 
at  Port  Royal,  and  on  board  of  de  men 
of  war,  at  anchor  under  de  batteries 
dere,  dat  twinkle  and  wanish,  twinkle 
and  waniah,  until  de  eye  rest  on  de 
light  at  de  flag-ship's  mizen-peak,  dat 
shone  steady  as  one  Wenus  star.  Sud- 
denly I  start — '  What  is  dat?'  I  say, 
for  I  see  canoe  steal  gently  along;  de 
paddle  seem  of  velvet,  for  no  noise  it 
make  at  all.  Presently  de  parapet 
hide  him,  and  de  two  peoples  I  sees 
in  de  canoe,  from  Quacco's  sight 
'  How  de  sentry  don't  hail  ?'  say  I, 
Quacco — '  What  it  can  mean  he  don't 
hail  'e'  again  say  I.  But,  just  as  I  tink 
about  de  wonder  of  dis,  one  loud 
laugh  of  de  young  buccra  officer 
come  from  de  mess-house,  and  I  say, 
'  Ah  ha  1  de  claret  begin  to  work  dere 
— de  brandy  and  water  begin  to  tell;  so 
I  will  take  my  grog  too,  and  turn  in.' 
— '  Hillo ! '  I  say ;  for  just  at  dis  time 
I  hear  one  footstep  behind  me ; '  who 
go  dere?'  No  one  speak  for  long 
time ;  but  I  see  one  person,  wid  him 
head  just  above  de  level  of  de  gallery, 
standing  on  de  stair.  I  seized  my  fu- 
zee.  '  Come  up,  whoever  you  is.' — 
'  Ha,  ha ! '  laugh  some  one.  '  What, 
broder  Quacco,  are  youafeard?  don't 
you  know  me,  Jack  ?  You  know  we 
are  countrymen:  so  here  I  have 
brought  you  a  drop  of  grog.' — '  Oh 
ho  I '  say  I,-  Quacco, '  Jack,  is  it  you  ? 
Come  in,  I  shall  strike  a  light' — *  No, 
no,'  say  Jack ;  '  I  don't  want  de  oder 
men  to  see  I  am  here,'  I  tink  dis  wery 
strange,  but  I  say  noting.  All  quiet; 
de  rest  of  my  company  were  at  de 
oder  side  of  de  barrick,  most  of  dem 
in  der  hammock  already,  and  I  was 
not  wery  fond  to  be  alone  wid  Jack 
after  what  I  overhear.  Yet  de  grog 
was  very  good.  I  take  anoder  pull ; 
it  grew  better,  so  I  take  one  small 
drop  more.  '  Now,  Jack,'  say  I, '  you 
must  know  I  tought  you  were  leetle 
better  den  one  big  dam  rogue ;  but 
I  begin  to  tink' — (here  him  give  me 
oder  small  drop) — '  dat  you  are  not 
quite  so  big  willain  as  I  was  led  to 
believe;  so  shake  hands.'  He  held  out 
him's  large  paw,  and  say  he, '  Oh,  I 
know,  Quacco,  dat  some  one  was  pre- 
judice you  against  me;  but,  never 
mind,  I  know  of  some  fun  going  on. 
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Ah,  handsome  black  girls  dere,  Quac- 
co, so  come  along.' — '  Come  along?' 
say  I,  Quacco ;  '  where  de  debil  you 
want  me  to  go  at  dis  time  of  night  ? 
De  gate  all  shut;  can't  come.'  Here 
him  laugh  loud  again.  Oh,  if  dat  Ogly 
Jack  had  only  had  white  face,  I  would 
have  tought  he  was  de  wery  debil 
himself. '  De  gate  shut  ? '  say  he, '  to 
be  sure  de  gate  is  shut ;  but  come 
here,  man,  come  here ;' — and  now  I 
was  sure  he  was  Obeah  man,  for  I  bad 
no  power  to  stay  behind — someting 
seem  draw  me.  Massa,  you  hab  all 
see  snake  wheedle  leetle  bird  into 
him  jaw,  and  just  so  dis  dam  Jack 
work  on  me,  Quacco.  To  be  sure  de 
rum  was  wery  good,  wery  good  in- 
deed ;  so  I  follow  him  down  stair,  and 
aa  we  pass  dat  part  of  de  barrick 
where  de  grenadier  were,  we  meet 
two  tree  men;  but  no  notice  take 
dem  of  we ;  so  we  go  down  to  de  es- 
planade. All  still  dere  but  de  loud 
'  Ha, ha!'  from  de  mess-room, where 
de  band  was  play,  and  wax-lights 
shine.  No  one  else  stir,  except  sentry 
over  de  big  heap  of  shell, — one  large 
pile  of  ten,  twelve,  tirteen  inch  shell 
dat  was  heap  up  in  de  middle, — so 
we  turn  to  de  left,  and  ascend  de  plat- 
form. 'Who  go  dere?'  sing  out  de 
sentry,  as  him  walk  backward  and 
forward  between  de  two  gun  facing 
we,  '  Who  go  dere  ?'  say  he.  Jack 
spring  forward  to  de  sentry,  and  say 
someting.  I  could  not  hear  what  he 
whisper;  but,  though  I  speak  nfver 
one  word,  de  man  mediately  say, 
(  Pass,  friend ! '  and  den  him  stomp 
away  in  de  oder  direction  from  where 
we  was.  Jack  now  take  hold  of  my 
hand, — '  No  time  for  lost;  so  come 
along,  broder  Quacco.'  I  hold  me 
back.  '  Ah  ha !'  say  I, '  show  me  de 
cause  for  all  dis,  Massa  Jack.'  '  And 
so  Jack  shall,'  him  say—'  but  come 
here,  man,  come  here ;'  and  he  lead 
me  into  de  embrazure  of  one  long 
four-and-twenty,  and  taking  one 
good  strong  rope  out  of  de  muzzle 
of  de  gun,  where  him  seem  to  have 
been  stow  on  purpose,  him  take  one 
loop  in  him  and  hook  him  over  de 
leetle  nose  dat  stick  out  from  de 
breech  of  him  behind.  «  Now,  Quac- 
co, I  know  you  is  clever  fellow ;  so 
warp  yourself  down  by  dis  rope — 
dere  is  no  ditch  here — so  down  you 
go,  and' — '  Gently,'  say  I,  '  where 
we  go  to — tell  a  me  dat' — '  I  will,' 
Bay  he,  '  but  de  night  air  chill,  so 
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here  take  anoder  drop' — and,  lord, 
we  have  de  oder  pull  at  de  case 
bottle.  Him  puff  one  long  puff  after 
him  drink. — '  I  see  you  suspicious 
wid  me,'  him  say,  '  but  only  come 
de  length  of  de  old  hut  in  de  cashaw 
bush  dere,  and  you  shall  see  I  ia 
true  man.' — Here  I  stand  back  leetle 
piece  to  remember  myself— but  he 
would  give  me  no  time  to  tink  none 
at  all. — '  You  coward  fellow,  come 
along,'  Bay  Jack — '  here  go  me'— 
wid  dat  him  let  himself  down  by 
de  rope. — '  Coward !  nay,  me  is  no 
coward — so  here  go  me,  Quacco' — 
and  down  I  slid  after  him.  We  reach 
de  bottom.  '  Now  follow  me,'  say 
Jack.  Presently  we  come  to  de  hut 
in  de  wood,  but  many  a  time  I 
look  back  to  see  de  glance  of  de 
sentry  musket  before  him  fire ;  but 
no  one  so  much  as  hail  we— so  we 
walk,  or  rader  run,  along  de  small 
path,  troo  de  cashaw  bushes  dat 
lead  to  de  hut— de  moonshine  flick- 
er, flicker  on  de  white  sandy  path, 
troo  de  small  leaf  of  de  cashaw,  no 
bigger  as,  and  wery  like,  de  leaf 
of  de  sensitive  plant. — Ah,  Massa 
Brail,"  —  I  was  smiling  here  —  "I 
know  him  name — I  know  de  sensi- 
tive plant — often  get  tenpence  from 
young  buccra  hofricer  to  hunt  him 
out  for  him,  and,  indeed,  I  know 
where  whole  acres  of  him  grow  in 
Jamaica.  But  you  put  me  out, 
Massa  Brail — where  I  was?— oh — 
de  moonshine  shine  bright  and  clear, 
and  de  lizard  whistle  w/ieetle,  wheetle, 
and  de  tree-toad  snore,  and  de  wood- 
cricket  chirp,  and  de  beetle  moan 
past  we,  and  de  bat  whir,  and  de 
creech  howl  squake — So  tink  I,  I 
wish  I  was  once  more  in  de  barrick 
— but  no  help  for  it.  Presently  we 
were  in  front  of  de  hut.  Small 
black  ogly  hut  him  was — no  light 
could  be  seen  in  him — at  least  none 
shine  below  de  door — and  dere  was 
never  no  window  in  him  none  at  all. 
Jack  stop,  and  put  him  hand  to  de 
latch.  I  lay  hold  of  him  arm.  I  say, 
'  Massa  Jack,  is  dis  de  hut  you 
speak  of,  and  dis  de  pleasant  peoples 
I  was  to  see,  and  de  nice  black  girls, 
eh?' — '  Stop,'  say  he,  *  don't  judge 
until  you  see— but  come  in,  man, 
come  in.' — I  go  in,  but  Jack  was 
close  de  door  instantly  behind  him. 
'  Hilo,  what  you  mean  by  dat  ? '  say 
I,  *  you  go  leave  me  here  widout 
fire?'— 'Poo,'  say  he,  'fire?  you 


shall  soon  have  enough.'  Wid  dat 
him  strike  one  light,  den  light  some 
chip,  and  presently  him  tro  someting 
on  de  flame,  dat  make  it  blaze  up 
into  one  large  blue  flame  dat  make 
everyting  look  wery  disagreab — oh, 
mosh  wery.  Jack  sit  down — he  take 
piece  roast  pork,  some  yam,  and 
some  salt  fis  out  of  de  cronm  of  him 
shako— we  eat — de  rum  bottle  soou 
not  heavy  too  much  in  de  hand — 
and  I  forget,  sinner  dat  I  is,  dat  I 
sould  hab  been  in  my  bed  in  de  bar- 
rick  in  de  fort — so  Jack,  after  poke 
de  fire  again,  say,  '  Quacco,  broder 
Quacco,  as  I  say  before,  we  is  coun- 
trymen— bote  Eboe  is  we  ?'— '  Yes,' 
say  I,  *  we  is  Eboe,  but  we  were  wery 
different  peoples  in  der  Eboe  coun- 
try. You  know,  Jack,  dat  I  was  poor 
debil  whose  fader  and  moder  was 
kill  and  carry  away  by  dese  dam 
Felatahs  and ' " 

Here  friend  Sprawl  interrupted 
the  thread  of  our  friend  Quacco's 
tale.  "  I  say,  sergeant,  you  are 
speaking  of  Felatahs — we  have  heard 
much  of  them  on  the  coast — who  and 
what  are  they,  my  man  ?" 

"  I  shall  tell  massa,"  said  Sergeant 
Quacco.  "  Dam  troublesome  fellow 
dem  Felatah — never  stay  at  home- 
always  going  about  fighting  here — 
stealing  dere.  You  go  to  bed — hear 
de  pig  in  de  oder  end  of  your  hut 
grunt  quite  comfortable — you  wake 
— him  gone—'  ah,  Felatah  must  have 
been  dere.'  You  hab  only  two  wife, 
so  you  go  into  market — bazar,  de 
Moorish  people  call  him — you  buy 
anoder  leetle  wife,  because  maybe- 
one  of  de  two  grow  old,  and  de 
oder  grow  stupid  maybe ;  well,  you 
bring  de  leetle  wife  home — nice 
leetle  person — you  tell  him  de  story 
how  Felatah  come,  while  you  sleep, 
and  tief  pig — ha,  ha— you  laugh,  and 
he  laugh,  and  you  drink  small  piece 
of  tody,  after  nyam  supper,  and  go 
werry  merry  to  bed — ho — you  wake 
next  morning— debil— him  gone  too 
well  as  de  pig — de  leetle  wife  gone 
— oh,  lord — '  sure  as  can  be,  Felatah 
must  be  dere.'  And  your  bag  of 
cowrie  never  safe — every  ting  dat 
cursed  Felatah  can  lay  him  fist  on, 
him  grab— de  Livapool  ship  people 
call  him  Scotchman." 

"  Don't  tell  that  part  of  your  story 
in  the  hearing  of  Corporal  Lennox, 
friend  Quacco,"  said  I,  laughing. 

He  grin&d,  and  proceeded.    Cl  I 
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say  to  Jack,  *  I  was  catch  when  I  wan 
leetle  naked  fellow  by  de  Felatahs, 
wid  my  fader  and  moder,  and  carry 
off  to  dem  country,  and  afterward 
sell  for  slave ;  but  you  was  great  man 
always — big  Fetish  priest  you  was — 
many  Fetish  you  make  in  your  time; 
you  kill  goatand  pigbeforede  Fetish.' 
— '  Ay,'  said  Jack,  '  and  maybe, 
Quacco,  I  kill  oder  ting  you  no  dream 
of  before  de  Fetish,  beside  dem  who 
bab  cloven  hoof  and  four  leg  and 
one  tail' — and  he  rose  up — on  which 
me  Quacco  jump  on  my  feet  too. 
Master  Ogly  Jack,  I  onderstand 
you,  you  willain ;  you  is  one  mu- 
tiny, sir,  and  I  arrest  you,  sir,  in 
de  name  of  de  Kin.'  All  dis 
time  I  was  press  de  tumb  of  my 
left  hand  against  de  pipe  of  my 
bayonet  to  see  dat  him  was  loose 
in  de  sheath.  Jack  again  throw 
someting  into  de  fire,  dat  dis  time 
flare  up  wid  red  flame,  not  wid  blue 
one,  as  before,  when  everyting — de 
roof,  de  leetle  wildcane  bed,  de 
rafter,  and  whole  inside  of  de  but, 
de  calabash  hang  against  de  wall,  all 
look  red,  red  and  glowing  hot,  as  if 
we  had  plump  into  de  bad  place  all 
at  once — even  Jack,  and  me  Quacco, 
seem  two  big  lobster.  I  was  wery 
terrible  frighten,  and  drew  back  to 
de  corner  as  far  as  I  could  get.  Jack 
did  not  follow  me,  but  continued 
Htanding  in  de  same  spot  where  he 
had  risen  up,  wid  both  hand  stretch 
out  towards  me.  I  try  for  speak, 
but  my  troat  stop  up,  as  if  you  was 
plug  him  wid  piece  of  plantain. 
•  Quacco/  at  length  Bay  Jack  wery 
Blow,  like  one  pareon, '  Quacco,  you 
have  say  I  was  Fetish  man,  and  hab 
kill  goat  and  pig — and  I  say  I  was 
so,  and  dat  I  have  in  my  time  make 
Fetish  of  oder  ting  dat  have  no  cleft 
in  him  hoof,  and  hab  not  four  leg, 
nor  one  tail.  Listen  to  me,  Quacco, 
you  is  not  goat?' — '  No,'  say  me 
Quacco,  'certainly  1  is  not  goat.' — 
'  You  is  not  pig  ?'  continue  Jack. — 
'  No,  no — Oh !  oh  !  oh !'  groan  me 
Quacco  again. — '  You  hab  not  cloven 
foot  ? '  him  go  on  to  say. — '  No,'  roar 
I. — '  Nor  four  leg  ? ' — '  No,'  again  me 
roar,  shaking  out  my  two  foot  for 
make  him  see. — '  Nor  one  tail  ? ' — 
Here  I  get  mad  wid  fear,  and  jump 
forward  wid  my  drawn  bayonet  right 
upon  Jack — but,  fiz,  as  if  water  had 
been  thrown  on  it,  out  goes  de  fire. 
I  nearly  stifle  wid  de  smoke,  but  de- 
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termined  to  grapple  wid  Jack.  I 
tumble  all  about  de  hut,  but  no  Jack 
dere;  I  try  de  door — all  fast.  What 
shall  I  do  ? — he  vanish— he  muat  be 
debil— and  once  more  I  retreat  de 
best  way  1  could,  groping  along  de 
wall,  until  I  once  more  get  into  de 
corner  dat  I  was  leave.  '  Ob,  my 
God  ! '  say  me  Quacco,  '  here  I  sail 
be  murder — or  if  I  be  not  murder, 
den  1  sail  be  flog  for  being  out  of 
bnrrick  widout  leave — Oh,  poor  me 
Quacco,  poor  me  Corporal  Quacco — 
oh,  to  be  flog  at  de  triangles  would 
be  one  comfort,  compare  wid  walk 
to  de  hell  place  in  dis  fashion ! ' 
'  Quacco,'  say  one  voice,  it  was  not 
Jack  voice,  '  Quacco.' — '  Hillo,'  say 
I, '  who  de  debil  is  you,  eh  ? '  No 
hanswer — den  I  begin  to  ruminate 
again.  '  Quacco,'  again  de  voice 
say. — 'Hillo,'  again  »ay  I,  frighten 
till  de  sweat  hop,  hop  over  my  fore- 
head, and  den  from  my  chin  and  de 
point  of  my  nose,"— /"  Where  may 
that  be  ?  "  whispered  little  Binnacle) 
— "  when  it  drop  down  on  de  floor  like 
small  bullets.  '  Quacco.' — '  Oh,  ob, 
oh !'  groan  I ;  for  dis  time  it  sound  as 
if  one  dead  somebody  was  speak  out 
of  one  hollow  coffin,  lying  at  de  bot- 
tom of  one  new  open  grave,  '  put 
you  hand  at  you  feet,  and  see  what 
you  catch  dere,  and  eat  what  you 
catch  dere.'  I  did  so — I  find  one 
calabash,  wid  boil  nyam,  and  piece 
salt  pork  dere ;  I  take  him  up— taste 
him — wery  good — eat  him  all — why 
not  ?  '  Quacco,'  again  say  de  voice, 
'  grope  for  de  calabash  dat  hang 
against  de  wall.'  I  do  so — quite 
heavy — let  me  see.  '  Drink  what  in 
him,'  again  say  de  debil — '  To  be 
sure,  Massa  Debil,'  say  I, '  why  not.' 
I  taste  him — good  rum — ah,  ah,  ah — 
wery  good  rum,  when  flash  de  fire 
again  blaze  up  right  cheery,  but  I 
see  no  one ;  so  I  begin  to  look  about, 
and  de  first  ting  I  do  was  to  put 
down  my  hand  where  I  had  replaced 
de  calabash  at  my  feet.  Mercy  Hea- 
ven !  what  I  lift?  One  skull,  fresh  and 
bloody,  of  one  dead  shild,  wid  eome 
dirt  at  de  bottom,  and  some  fedders, 
and  de  shell  of  one  egg.  '  Oii,oh,  oh! 
obeab,  obeab ! '  shout  I.  And  de  cala- 
bash, what  him  contain?  I  pour  out 
some  on  de  fire — blaze,  whatever  it 
was— blaze  up  in  my  face  and  singe 
my  hair,  oh,  wery  mosb — make  my 
head  smell  like  de  sheep  head  de 
Scotch  agitant  sarvant  boil  for  him 
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massa  dinner  on  Sunday,  when  him 
too  sick  to  dine  at  de  mess.  '  Dis 
will  never  do,'  say  I  Quacco ; '  let  me 
see  what  stuff  dis  can  be  I  was  drink;' 
and  I  pour  some  on  de  white  bench 
beside  de  fire.  Oh,  mammy  Juba — 
O— O — O — it  was  blood  1  And  what 
is  dat  small  black  box  I  see  below 
de  bench?  Icapsizehim.  'Debil,'  say 
I  Quacco, '  what  him  is  ?'  Massa,it  was 
one  leetle  coffin  tree  feet  long,  wid 
de  grave-clothes  in  him,  but  green 
and  festering  as  if  de  rotting  dead 
picaninny  had  been  new  remove. 
'  Quacco,'  again  say  dat  terrible 
voice,  '  what  you  eat  for  yam  was 
dirt  from  your  fadder's  grave,  Quac- 
co— look  at  him.' — '  Oh,  oh,'  again 
roar  I ;  '  but,  good  Massa  Debil,  who 
go  to  Africa  for  him,  eh  ? ' — '  Hold 
your  peace  and  be  dam,'  say  de 
voice;  'you  mosh  swear  to  keep  Jack 
secret,  and  to  help  him,  and  to  do 
whatever  him  tell  you,  even  if  it 
should  be  to  shoot.' — Here  I  go  mad 
altogeder — I  dance  about  de  fire — 
whip,  in  one  second  it  go  out  entire- 
ly— I  jump  up  and  down — de  voice 
still  continue  to  sing  out — oder  two 
voice'sing  outalong  wid  him.  'Where 
dem  evil  spirit  can  be  conceal  ? '  say 
I — '  some  one  must  be  on  de  rafter  of 
de  roof  above  my  head  calabash,  for 
I  can't  find  no  devil  on  de  floor  of 
de  hut,  none  at  all,'  say  I ;  so  I  jump 
up  again,  when  my  head  knock 
against  someting.  '  Oh,'  say  some- 
body. '  Ah,'  say  me,  Quacco.  I 
leap  once  more,  and  pike  up  my 
naked  bayonet  before  me — It  tick 
in  someting — what  it  was  I  can't  tell ; 
it  feel  as  if  I  had  'dig  him  into  one 
round  of  beef — large  yell  instantly 
shake  de  entire  hut— I  jump  again — 
heavy  ting  fall  down  on  me — I 
scramble  to  get  away,  but  one  of  de 
debils  scramble  to  hold  me  down — I 
turn  to  de  left— I  lay  hold  of  de  hand 
of  anoder  on  dem — no  doubt  one 
who  was  speak.  '  Ho,  ho,'  say  I 
Quacco  ;  so  I  make  clever  slide  from 
between  dem.  De  two  debil  grapple 
one  anoder — gurgle,  gurgle — squeak, 
squeak — one  on  dem  was  strangling 
de  oder.  I  almost  laugh,  when  some 
one  bit  me  a  heavy  blow  behind  de 
ear ;  I  faint  away — dead — and — and 
I  remember  noting  none  at  all,  until  I 
find  myself,  when  still  it  was  dark 
night,  all  beat  and  bruise,  but  wid 
swimming  head,  in  my  hammock  in 
de  barrick  at  Fort  Augusta.  I  sleep 


sound  till  near  daybreak,  when  I 
turn  myself,  and  say,  '  Hab  I  Quac- 
co been  dronk  last  night  ?'  I  tink  so  ; 
'  Or  has  all  dis  been  one  dream  ? ' 
Maybe.  Den  I  put  up  my  hand  to  my 
head,  but  I  never  get  soch  bumps 
and  tumps  in  one  dream  before. 
Dere  was  only  tree  oder  of  our  men 
sleep  in  dat  end  of  de  barrick  where 
I  was,  de  rest  being  two  rooms  off, 
dose  between  us  being  in  repair; 
one  on  dem  was  Ogly  Jack,  and  de 
oder  two  was  de  wery  dentical 
rascail  I  have  mention  before,  Mun- 
dingo  Tom  and  Yellow-skin  Paul 
— Dem  all  tree  eider  were  sound 
asleep,  or  in  dem  hammocks,  or  pre- 
tended dey  were  so — for  when  I 
feel  de  cool  damp  morning  breeze 
come  troo  de  open  window  at  one 
side  of  de  barrick-room,  and  blow 
clean  out  atde  oder,and  seede  morn- 
ing star  twinkle  bright  and  clear  in  de 
red  east  on  one  side,  and  de  pale- 
face buccra  moon,  just  sinking  be- 
hind de  brushwood  on  Hellshire 
Point,  troo  de  window  on  de  oder 
hand,  I  turn  myself  again  in  my 
hammock,  and  listen  to  de  roar  of 
de  surf  in  de  distance,  and  rub  my 
eyes  again,  and  say  '  it  not  morning 
yet.' — But  presently  de  truth  push 
himself  into  my  eye,  and  I  say  '  It  is 
daybroke,  and  sore  or  sound,  up 
must  I  Quacco  get.'  Just  under  de 
window,  by  dis  time,  I  was  hear 
some  low  grumbling  voices,  and 
coughs,  and  loud  yawns  ;  den  I  hear 
hollow  tumbling  sounds  like  when 
drum  is  place  on  de  ground,  den 
more  grumbles,  and  coughs,  and 
yawns,  den  de  squeeking  of  de 
drum  braces,  as  de  leetle  drummer 
pull  dem  tight,  and  de  tootletoo  of 
de  fifer,  as  dem  get  all  ready.  At 
length  old  Spearpoint,  de  drum-ma- 
jor, sing  out  wery  gruff, '  fall  in,  mu- 
sic,' and  next  minute  roll  went  de 
drum,  squeak  went  de  fife,  roll 
went  de  drum,  squea-eak  went  de 
fife  very  shrill,  roll  went  de  drum 
de  tird  time,  and  squea-ea-eak  went 
de  fife,  very  too  dam  shrU  dis  last 
time,  and  away  dem  stamp  rum  dum 
dura  round  de  barraik-yard  wid  dere 
reveillie.  We  all  tumble  out,  and 
fall  in  on  parade — still  dark — we 
stand  to  our  arms,  de  moon  go  down, 
but  de  morning  star  glance  cold  and 
clear  on  de  bayonet  and  bright  bar- 
rels of  de  guns— de  great  Duke  no 
was  brown  de  barrel  den,  God  bless 
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him.  '  Search  arms,'  de  sergeant 
say.  We  do  BO— half  pace  to  de 
right— -so  in  dat  position  I  see  well 
what  Ogly  Jack,  who  was  my  rear 
rank  man,  was  do.  De  sergeant  ap- 
proach  me— I  tend  down  my  steel 
ramrod  wid  one  bang— he  jump  up 
with  a  loud  ring  one  foot  out  of  my 
musket— it  really  surprise  me  how 
far  de  ramrod  jump,  as  I  send  him 
home  wid  scarcely  no  strength  none 
at  all.  '  Ha,  someting  past  com- 
mon here,'  say  I  to  myshef — de  next 
man  to  me  in  de  front  rank  was  Yel- 
low-skin Paul,  and  de  next  man  to 
Ogly  Jack  was  Mundingo  Tom. 
As  me  Quacco  was  de  right  hand 
man  of  de  front  rank  of  de  grenadiers, 
so  Jack  was  de  right  hand  man  of 
de  rear  rank— well.Yellow-skin  Paul 
make  believe  dat  him  send  him 
ramrod  home,  but  I  notice  he  catch 
him  between  his  finger  and  tumb, 
so  as  he  never  reach  de  bottom. 
'  Ho,  ho,'  tink  I  to  myself,'  who  shall 
say  dat  gun  no  load !  I  keep  quite 
still — de  sergeant  by  and  by  come 
to  Jack — he  catch  de  ramrod  same 
way,  and  de  sergeant  being  half 
asleep,  eider  did  not  notice  dis,  or 
him  tought  nothing  about  it.  Pre- 
sently he  desire  Mundingo  Tom  to 
search  arms — he  bang  his  ramrod 
down  I  saw,  wid  design  to  catch 
him  like  de  oders,  but  m  his  hurry 
it  slipttroo  his  fingers,  and  go  home 
thud.  '  Ho,  ho,'  say  I  again  to  my- 
gelf,  'dis  piece  is  also  load' — What 
was  to  be  do — de  sergeant  notice 
dis  one — '  dat  firelock  is  load,  you 
scoundril.' — '  No,'  say  Mundingo 
Tom, '  but  I  leave  some  tow  in  him, 
beg  pardon,  massa  sergeant.' — '  You 
dem  rascail,'  say  de  sergeant,  '  you 
never  is  better,  you  lazy  dog — fall 
out  sir,  and  draw  de ' — '  Atten- 
tion,' call  out  agitant — '  de  left 
wheel  into  line  —  marsh*  —  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  whir — de  line  is  form. 
'Stand  at  ease' — 'A  sergeant  from 
each  company  for  blank  cartridges.' 
So  away  step  de  sergeant,  who  had 
given  Mundingo  Tom  a  rating,  and 
I  take  de  opportunity  of  whisper 
Jack — '  I  say,  Jack,  what  is  in  de 
wind  ?  I  have  great  mind  to  peach 
my  sospicion.'  He  say  nosing ;  and 
den  I  say,  '  Poo,  all  my  fear  must  be 
nonsense — all  must  be  a  dream— de 
sergeant  return — serve  out  eight 
round  of  blank  cartridge — '  atten- 
tion' again.  '  De  line  will  wheel 
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into  open  column  of  companies,  right 
in  front, — on  you  left  backwards 
wheel — halt,  dress.'  De  hofficer  was 
now  all  on  parade,  and  stood  in  a 
group  in  front — de  agitant  mount 
him  horse — Major  D—  appear  at 
de  door  of  him  house— one  order- 
ly hold  him  horse— him  mount,  and 
ride  up  to  de  hofficer.  '  Gentle- 
men, fall  in  —  form  subdivisions- 
quick  march'  —  rum,  dum,  dum, 
dum,  again,  and  away  we  march  out 
to  de  glacis  of  de  Fort — den  we  form, 
and  much  manoeuvre  we  was  per- 
form— oh  wery  brilliant,  '  wid  car- 
tridge, prime,  and  load.'  '  De  re- 
giment will  fire  by  companies  from 
right  to  left ' — short  tap  on  de  drum 
— de  hofficer  commanding  compa- 
nies fall  back  two  pace — ready,  pre- 
sent, fire— blaze  go  de  grenadier— I 
prick  my  ear,  and  cock  my  eye. 
Ogly  Jack,  my  covering  file,  was 
not  fire — I  know,  because  de  mo- 
ment I  pull  de  trigger,  I  clap  my 
right  cheek  down  on  de  barrel  of  he 
musket  as  he  was  level — ail  cold  iron 
— '  Ha,  ha,'  say  I  to  myself,  and  while 
loading,  I  glance'my  eye  at  Yellow- 
skin  Paul's  firelock,  who  was  next 
me,  and  also  at  Mundingo  Tom's, 
who  was  next  Jack,  bote  on  dem 
were  half  cock.  So  '  Ha,  ha,'  say 
me  Quacco  again,  but  before  I 
could  determine  in  my  own  mind 
what  I  should  do,  de  word  was 
given — '  De  regiment  will  fire  one 
volley  direct  to  de  front,' — '  Ready 
—  present  —  fire,'  —  roar  went  de 
musketry  —  all  smoke  for  small 
space — we  remain  at  de  present — 
wait  long  time  for  de  major  give  de 
word  '  Come  to  de  recover,' — no  one 
speak — all  of  we  remain  wid  our 
piece  level— oh !  one  attitude  wery 
tiresome.  Still  no  one  speak.  At 
length  I  hear  our  captain,  one  wery 
nice  man,  grumble  to  himself, — 
'  Why,  what  can  be  amiss  wid  de 
old  major  ? ' — dat  moment  de  smoke, 
by  de  setting  in  of  de  sea-breeze, 
was  blow  off.  What  shall  we  see  ? 

— Why,  Major  D was  lying  on 

him  horse's  neck,  widin  ten  yard  of 
de  grenadier  company.  '  Ah  !'  say 
for  we  captain—'  he  must  be  in  one 
fit' — when  down  de  major  drop — and 
away  scamper  de  horse — de  captain 
run  up,  and  turnde  old  man  on  him 
back,  and  take  off  him  stock,  and 
open  him  jacket.  '  Ah  ! '  cry  he — 
'  mutiny,  gentlemen,  mutiny ;  de 
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major  is  shot  dead.  Secure  de  ma- 
gazine ;  call  out  de  artillery.'  Den 
one  loud  buz  buz  pass  along  de  line 
— de  hofficer  voice  was  heard — 'Men, 
if  you  move  one  step  I  will  cut  you 
down  by  G — d.'  Anoder  say — '  Stand 
to  your  arras,  men ;  if  one  of  you 
stir,  I  will  run  him  troo,'  '  Who  is 
de  willain  ? — who  is  de  willain  ? ' 
shout  some  ona  else.  Soraeting 
come  over  me — I  rush  out  five  pace 
— order  my  fusee,  and  touch  my 
cap — wery  graceful  —  so  —  [suiting 
the  action  to  the  word]—'  Captain, 
and  gentlemen — dere  are  de  muti- 
neers.' 'Where?'  '  Dere.'  'Name 
dem,'  say  one.  '  I  will,'  say  me 
Quacco  — '  Ogly  Jack,  Mundingo 
Tom,  and  Yellow-skin  Paul.'  Dey 
were  all  immediately  secure  —  and 
marshed  to  de  front; — dem  say  no- 
ting— not  one  word.  I  look  at  dem 
—all  tree  cool  and  collected.  '  May 
be,'  tink  I, '  dere  will  have  be  some 
mistake ;  if  so,  all  people  will  tink 
I  mosh  have  been  de  mutineer,  mur- 
serer  you  call,  and  dat  to  shave  my- 
self I  was  peach  on  dem.'  My  heart 
sink  when  de  agitant  seize  me 
by  de  shoulder.  '  My  fine  fellow, 
you  make  mosh  noise — we  shall  see 
what  you  are  make  of  very  short- 
ly yourself.' — '  Here,  secure  Cor- 
poral  Quacco.'  By  dis  time  we 
were  again  marching  into  de  fort — 
de  gate  was  shut — four  field  piece 
nine  pounder,  manned  by  white  ar- 
tillerymen, was  pointed  so  as  to  en- 
filade us  as  we  were  formed  in 
close  column — and  my  tree  friend, 
and  myself  were  instantly  brought 
to  one  drum-head  court-martial. — 
Some  young  hofficer  say,  '  Oh,  hang 
him  all— hang  him  all.'  '  Please  not, 
young  gentleman,  if  de  same  ting  to 
you,'  say  I — '  No  hurry,'  say  I — 
'  I  am  willing  to  be  hang  if  dese  tree 
willains  are  not  de  men.  Secure 
dern  hands' — dis  was  done.  '  Now,' 
say  I,  '  we  were  all  sarve  wid  eight 
blank  cartridge — look  at  dem  mus- 
kets—plain dey  all  have  been  fire' — 
'  What  has  all  dis  to  do  wid  it  ? '  say 
de  agitant. — '  Mosh,'  say  I, '  mosh — 
now  see  how  many  cartridge  each 
on  dem  hab.'  '  Ha,  ha,'  say  my  Cap- 
tain, '  Quacco  is  right— dem  all  tree 
have  each  de  eight  cartridge  un- 
touch,  yet  it  quite  evident  dey  all 
have  fired.'  '  What  say  you,  ye 
scoundrels,'  again  say  de  Captain — 
'  what  say  you  why  you  should  not 


be  hang  immediately  ? '  Dem  would 
not  speak  one  word — den  I  tell  all  I 
hear — and  so  dem  try,  find  guilty, 
and  were  hang—and  I  as  one  reward 
got  my  discharge."  (Here  our  friend 
made  a  long  pause — at  length  he  con- 
tinued.) "  Why  I  take  him — I  can't 
tell— and  still  more,  why  I  leave  dear 
Jamaica,  where  de  Governor  h  offer 
me  ground  to  grow  nyam  in,  and 
house — and  as  for  wife,  I  hab  several. 
What  de  debil  was  possess  me  to 
leave  my  pig,  and  wives,  and  allow- 
ance— pension  you  call  him,  and  take 
into  my  head  for  come  here  again? 
— Heaven  know — I  Quacco  do  not. 
—Here — where  one  can  scarcely 
breathe  for  stinking  mud,  and  every 
night  brings  dangers  wid  it,  and  you 
never  can  tell  whidder  de  next 
morning  will  not  see  you  carried 
away  into  slavery,  or  may  be  sacri- 
ficed before  one  Fetish,  or  who  know 
dat  he  shall  not,  some  fine  forenoon, 
be  roast  or  grill,  and  eaten  like  one 
monkey.  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  back 


"  But,"  said  Sprawl,  "  you  seem 
to  have  left  off  as  corporal — 
when  became  you  sergeant  ?  " 

Quacco  laughed,  "  by  brevet,  my 
good  sir — by  bre" 

"  A  gun— Sir  Oliver  speaking  to 
us  in  the  offing." 

"  Hurrah  for  Old  Gazelle  once 
more !  "  shouted  Sprawl,  in  a  voice 
like  thunder. 

"  Out  of  my  way,  friend  Quacco," 
cried  I. 

"  Room  if  you  please,  old  Daddy 
Longyarn,"  quoth  master  Marline. 
And  to  the  great  dismay  of  poor 
Quacco,  who  little  expected  to  have 
been  so  suddenly  and  unceremoni- 
ously swept  aside,  we  all  tumbled  on 
deck  as  fast  as  our  legs  could  carry 
us.  The  first  man  I  encountered 
was  Clinker,  the  master  at  arms. 

"  Who  has  seen  the  frigate?"  said  I. 

"  Why,  there  she  is,  sir,"  replied 
the  man.  "  There,  you  see  her  top- 
gallant sails  over  the  green  bushes 
there,  sir.  Now,  you  see  the  heads  of 
her  fore  and  maintopsails." 

"  I  see,  I  see.  What  signal  is  that 
flying  at  the  fore,  Mr  Marline?" 
said  I  to  the  midshipman  who  was 
looking  out. 

"  The  signal  to  close,  sir." 

"  Close,"  croaked  old  Sprawl— 
"  close — easier  said  than  done,  Sir 
Oliver." 
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Here  the  frigate  in  the  offing 
slowly  and  majestically  shoved  her 
long  jib-boom  past  the  mangroves 
on  the  westernmost  bank,  and  gra- 
dually the  whole  beautiful  machine 
hove  in  sight,  rising  and  falling  on 
tin-  long  swell. 

As  she  came  round  the  point, 
she  took  jp  topgallant  sails,  and 
hauled  down  the  fore  topmast  staysail ; 
and  whenever  she  had  fairly  opened 
the  river,  and  come  nearly  abreast 
of  us,  she  laid  her  maiutopsail  to 
the  mast,  with  her  fore  and  main- 
nails  hanging  in  graceful  festoons  in 
the  brails,  and  ho  veto  under  her  three 
topsails,  jib,  and  spanker.  She  slid 
silently  and  majestically  along,  the 
bright  green  wave  curling  outwards 
from  her  beautifully  moulded  bows, 
like  the  shell-shaped  canopy  of 
Daddy  Neptune's  car,  as  the  cut- 
water slid  gently  through  the  calm 
heaving  of  the  blue  swell,  gradually 
subsiding,  as  the  glorious  old  hooker 
lost  her  way  and  became  stationary, 
until  she  floated,  like  a  swan  a- 
sleep  on  the  dark  waters,  the 
bright  sun  shining  cheerily  on  her 
white  sails  and  hammocks,  and  clear 
white  streak,  and  sparkling  on  her 
glittering  sides,  as  they  rose  and 
fell  fresh  and  wet  from  the  em- 
braces of  old  Ocean;  and  as  the 
land-breeze  laid  her  over,  her  gold- 
bright  copper  blazed  like  one  vast 
polished  mirror,  wherein  the  burn- 
ing sun  was  reflected  in  dazzling 
glances.  And  bright  blinding  rays 
flashed  out  starlike,  from  the  win- 
dow in  the  quarter  gallery,  and 
the  glass  in  the  scuttles  of  the  offi- 
cer's cabins,  and  from  every  bur- 
nished piece  of  metal  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  gallantcraft,  con- 
verting her  black  hull  into  a  brilliant 
constellation,  while  her  heavy  lower 
mast*,  with  their  strong  shrouds  and 
stays,  and  the  swelling  sails,  and  the 
tall  and  taper  spars  aloft,  were  seen 
clear  and  distinct  against  the  deep 
cold  blue  of  the  seaward  horizon. 

A  string  of  small  round  bundles, 
apparently  each  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  head,  now  twisted  and  strug- 
gled, and  stopped,  and  finally  slid 
up  to  the  main  royal-mast-head. 
The  instant  the  uppermost  reached 
the  truck,  as  if  it  had  touched  a 
spring — bang — a  gun  tras  fired,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  the  round  balls 
blew  out  steadily  in  so  many  flags. 
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"  What  signal  now,  Mr  Marline  ?" 

"  The  signal  to  weigh  and  stand 
out,  sir." 

"  Why  we  can't ;  it  is  impossible ; 
although  the  wind  is  fair,  the  swell 
on  the  bar  puts  it  out  of  our  power." 

"  Very  true,"  said  old  Pumpbolt, 
"  and  you  had  better  say  so,  Brail. 
I,  for  one,  won't  undertake  to  carry 
you  over  until  there  is  less  broken 
water  at  the  river's  mouth,  I  know." 

I  telegraphed  to  this  effect ;  the  fri- 
gate acknowledged  it,  and  answered, 
that  she  would  remain  in  the  offing 
all  night,  in  expectation  of  our  get- 
ting over  at  high  water,  during  it, 
when  possibly  there  would  be  less 
sea  on  the  bar. 

Haying  made  this  signal,  she  run 
her  jib  up,  set  topgallant-sails, 
and  let  fall  the  foresail :  the  ponde- 
rous mainyard  slowly  swung  round, 
and  as  the  noble  frigate  fetched  way 
again,  she  gradually  fell  off  before 
the  wind,  her  long  low  hull  fore- 
shortened into  a  mere  tub  of  a  vessel 
to  look  at,  and  finally  presenting  her 
stern  to  us,  she  lay  over,  and  inclin- 
ed herself  gracefully  to  the  breeze, 
as  if  she  was  bidding  us  farewell, and 
glided  cheerily  away,  indicating  by 
the  increasing  whiteness  of  her  wake, 
the  accelerated  speed  with  which 
she  clove  the  heaving  billows. 

"  There  goes  the  dear  old  beau- 
ty," said  Davie ;  "  there's  a  retiring 
curtsy  for  you  ;  that  beats  the  state- 
liest of  my  lady  patronesses  at  Al- 
macks." 

Having  gained  an  offing  of  about 
three  miles,  she  again  shortened  Kail, 
and  hove  to  in  her  station  to  await 
our  joining,  when  the  bar  became 
passable  in  the  night. 

"  Weary  work,  master  Benjie, 
weary  work,"  said  Davie  Double- 
pipe;  "so  here  we  must  lie,  roasting 
another  whole  day,  while  there  is , 
plenty  of  water  on  the  bar,  if  that 
confounded  swell  would  ouly  fall." 

By  this  it  was  drawing  near  the 
men's  dinner-time ;  and  while  the 
lieutenant  and  I  were  pacing  the 
deck,  rather  disconsolately,  trying 
to  steer  clear  of  the  smoke  of  the 

f  alley,  that  streamed  aft  as  we  rode 
ead  to  wind,  we  noticed  that  our 
sable  visitor,  Sergeant  Quacco,  had, 
with  the  true  spirit  of  resignation, 
declined  into  cook's  mate,  (indeed 
if  there  be  a  Negro  on  board  when 
this  birth  becomes  vacant,  he  inva- 
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riably  slides  into  it,  as  naturally  as  a     pressed  his  hands  on   the  pit    of 

snail  into  his  shell,)  and  was  busy 

in  assisting  the  maimed  seaman  who 

was  watching  the  coppers.    The  fire 

seemed  to  burn  very  indifferently 

from  the  greenness   of  the   wood, 

which  gave  out  more  smoke  than 

flame. 

"  Drainings,  my  man,"  said  I  to 
cookey,  "  don't  choke  us  if  you 
please.  Do  get  some  dry  chips  from 
Shavings,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  Here,  Quacco,  mind  the  fire,  till 
I  get  some  splinters  from  forward 
there. — Stay — Lennox,  my  dear  boy, 
do  get  me  a  handful  of  dry  chips 
from  old  Shavings,  will  ye?" 

The  Scotch  corporal  civilly  com- 
plied; and  after  a  little,  we  saw  him 
split  up  a  block  of  wood  where  the 
carpenter  had  been  at  work  in  the 
bows  of  the  felucca,  and  presently 
he  returned  with  a  bundle  of  them, 
which  Sergeant  Quacco  busily  em- 
ployed himself  in  poking  into  the  fire, 
blowing  lustily  with  his  blubber  lips 
all  the  while.  When  Lennox  turned 
away,  I  could  not  help  noticing,  that 
he  stuck  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
and  winked  to  one  of  the  crew  as  he 
went  below. 

Presently  I  desired  the  boatswain 
to  pipe  to  dinner.  In  place  of 
bundling  down  below,  according  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  service  in  larger 
vessels,  I  winked  at  the  poor  fellows 
breaking  away  forward  into  messes, 
which  they  contrived  to  screen  from 
the  view  of  the  quarterdeck,  by 
slewing  the  long  yard  nearly  athwart 
ships,  and  loosing  the  sail  as  if  to 
dry. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we 
could  easily  see  what  was  going  on 
forward.  Close  too,  sat  the  old  cook 
himself,  with  Shavings  the  carpenter, 
and  Wadding  the  gunner,  warrant 
officers  in  a  small  way,  with  a  little 
snipe  of  a  boy  waiting  on  them. 

About  a  fathom  from  them,  was 
another  group  squatted  on  the  deck, 
consisting  of  Corporal  Lennox,  Old 
Clinker  the  master  at  arms,  Dog- 
vane  the  quartermaster,  and  no 
smaller  a  personage  than  Sergeant 
Quacco. 

The  food  was  peas-s.oup,  and 
salt  junk  and  biscuit.  The  hands, 
as  we  turned  and  returned,  seem- 
ed exceedingly  comfortable  and  hap- 
py ;  when  all  at  once,  the  old  cook 


his  stomach,  and  began  to  make 
a  variety  of  rather  odd  grimaces. 
Dogvane  looked  in  his  face,  and  in- 
stantly seemed  to  catch  the  infec- 
tion; so  he  next  began  to  screw  him- 
self up  into  a  variety  of  indescriba- 
ble contortions.  Sergeant  Quacco 
looked  first  at  one,  and  then  at  an- 
other, as  theygroaned  in  any  thing  but 
a  melodious  concert,  until  he  too, 
through  sympathy,  or  in  reality  from 
pain,  began  also  to  twist  himself 
about,  and  to  make  such  hideous 
faces,  that  to  have  trusted  him  near 
a  respectable  pig  in  the  family  way, 
would  have  been  as  much  as  the 
nine  farrow  were  worth. 

At  length  the  contagion  became 
general  apparently,  and  Corporal 
Lennox  began  to  groan,  and  wince,  as 
he  ejaculated — "  Oh  dear,  what  can 
this  be  ?  what  an  awful  pain  in  my 
stomach  !  Why,  Mr  Draiuings,  what 
have  you  clapt  into  that  peas-soup? 
Something  bye  common  you  must 
have  put  into  it,  for  we  are  all  dying 
here  with  " 

"  My  eye ! "  said  old  Drainings, 
speaking  slowly  and  deliberately,  as 
if  the  paroxysm  had  subsided,  and 
some  strange  light  had  flashed  ou 
him,  "  you  are  quite  right,  Lennox. 
That  same  peas-soup  is  none  of  the 
right  sort — that  is  clear  noic.  I  have 
just  been  telling  Mr  Wadding  that 
a  wery- most -remarkable  circum-, 
stance  took  place  in  the  boiling* 
ou't." 

Here  the  old  fellow,  who  had  just 
finished  his  pease-soup,  very  solemn- 
ly looked  upwards,  and  wiped  his 
muzzle  with  what  hovered  between 
a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  dish- 
clout,  of  any  colour  but  that  of  un- 
sunned snow. 

"  Why,"  continued  the  cook,  "just 
when  it  began  to  simmer  about  the 

edges  of  the  boiler Ah — ah — ok 

— there  it  is  again — there  it  is  again," 
— and  once  more  he  began  to  tumble 
about  on  the  deck,  giving  friend 
Quacco  several  miscellaneous  kicks 
and  punches  during  his  make-believe 
involuntary  convulsions.  This  fit 
seemed  also  to  pass  over. 

"  Why,"  baid  he,  "just  when  the 
soup  began  to  simmer  about  the 
edges  of  the  copper,  and  thin  streaks 
of  white  froth  began  to  shoot  in- 
wards towards  the  middle,  where 
the  hot  eoup  was  whirling  round  iu 
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a  bubbling  eddy,  and  poppling  up 
for  all  the  world  like  the  sea  on  the 
bar  there,  I  saw— I  saw" 

Here  he  looked  unutterable  things 
with  liis  one  eye,  turning  it  up  like 
a  duck  in  thunder. 

"  What  did  you  see  ?  "  said  old 
Clinker,  staring  in  his  face  with 
sham  earnestness. 

"  I  saw — so  sure  as  I  see  Mr 
Weevil  the  purser's  d — d  ugly  mug 
aft  on  the  quarterdeck  there — a  small 
devil  rise  out  of  the  boiling  peas- 
soup  in  the  very  middle  of  the  cop- 
per, and  fly  up  and  away  over  the 
mast-head  like  a  shot,  —  whipping 
the  vane  at  the  mast-head  off  its 
spindle  with  the  bight  of  his  tail." 

"  No;  did  you  though  ?  "  said  se- 
veral voices. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  rejoined 
Drainings,  "as  distinct  as  I  now  see 
my  thumb — none  of  the  cleanest, 
by  the  way." 

"  The  devil  ?"  said  Lennox,  start- 
ing up ;  "  what  was  it  like,  Mr  Drain- 
ings?" 

"  Why,  as  like  the  little  heathen 
god  brought  on  board  by  Quacco 
there,  as  you  can  fancy  any  thing." 

"  Oh — oh — oh" — again  resounded 
from  all  hands. 

"  But  it  could  not  be  he,"  at  length 
struck  in  the  black  sergeant.  "It 
could  not  be  he,  seeing  he  is  safe 
stow  below  de  heel  of  de  bowsprit 
.dere." 

««  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so," 
whined  Dogvane. 

"  If  it  really  be  as  Quacco  says," 
said  Wadding,  in  a  sympathizing 
tone  "  why,  then,  I  will  believe  it 
is  all  fancy — all  a  bam." 

Here  the  black  sergeant,  in  great 
tribulation,  rose  to  go  forward,  evi- 
dently with  a  desire  to  reconnoitre 
whether  the  graven  image  was  really 
there  in  the  body  or  no.  After  a 
long  search,  he  came  back  and  sat 
down,  blank  and  stupified,  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  risen  from. 

"  And  pray,  Mr  Drainings,  when 
did  you  see  this  curious  appear- 
ance ''.  "  persisted  Lennox. 

"At  the  wery  instant  of  time," 
drawled  Cookey,  with  his  arms 
crossed,  and  stuck  into  the  open  bo- 
som of  his  greasy  shirt,  that  had  once 
been  red  flannel,  and  with  a  short 
black  stump  of  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
from  which  he  puffed  out  a  cloud 


between  every  word,  "  at  the  wery 
instant  of  time,  by  the  glass,  that 
Sergeant  Quacco  there  mended  the 
fire." 

"Oh-oh— oh!"— Here  all  hands 
of  the  rogues  who  were  in  the  secret, 
began  again  to  roll  about,  and  gri- 
mace, as  if  a  travelling  menagerie  of 
baboons  had  suddenly  burst,  and 
capsized  its  inmates  all  about. 

Quacco  all  this  while  was  twisting 
and  turning  himself,  and,  although 
evidently  in  a  deuced  quandary,  try- 
ing to  laugh  the  affair  off  as  a  joke. 

"Well,"  at  length  said  be,  "  I  don't 
believe  in  Fetish— now  dat  I  is  among 
whiteman  Christian.  So  I  will  tank 
you,  Massa  Draining,  to  hand  me 
over  my  chocolate." 

But  I  noticed  that  the  devil  a  drop 
would  he  take  into  his  mouth,  al- 
though he  made  believe  to  drink  it. 
The  jest  went  on — at  length  there 
was  a  calm,  when  who  should  again 
break  ground  but  Sergeant  Quacco 
— who  made  a  last  attempt  to  laugh 
off  the  whole  affair. 

"  But  where  de  debil  can  he  be  ?" 
said  he,  almost  involuntarily — "gone, 
sure  enough." 

"  Oh— oh— oh— "  sung  out  all 
hands  once  more,  with  their  fists 
stuck  into  their  midriffs. 

"  Oh,  that  vile  Fetish,"  screamed 
Lennox ;  "  we  must  all  be  bewitched 
— Quacco,  we  are  all  bewitched." 

"  Bewitch  1"  responded  the  black 
sergeant,  jumping  off  the  deck,  and 
now  at  his  wit's  end ;  "  aud  I  believe 
it  is  so.  I  hab  pain  in  my  tomack 
too— just  dis  moment— oh,  wery 
sharp!" 

"  Confound  your  Fetish,"  groaned 
the  old  cook;  "it  was  just  as  you 
stuck  those  chips  of  cedarwood  into 
the  fire — precisely  at  the  wery  mo- 
ment I  snuffed  the  delicious  smell 
of  them,  that  I  saw  the  devil  himself 
first  put  his  ugly  fiz  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  peas-soup,  and  gibber,  and 
twinkle  his  *yes,  and  say  " 

"  Say ! "  shouted  Lennox — "  why 
did  he  really  and  truly  speak,  Mr 
Drainings  P" 

"  Speak ! "  responded  he  of  the 
slush  bucket — "  speak  !  ay,  as  plain 
as  I  do." 

"  And  what  said  he  ?  "  quoth  Dog- 
vane. 

"  Why,  just  as  he  shook  off  the 
chocolate  spray  from  the  barb  at  the 
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end  of  his  tail,  says  he, — '  Damme, 
I'm  off,'  says  he." 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh !  I  am  pinned  through 
my  ground-tier  with  a  harpoon," 
groaned  Draining**. 

"  Where,  in  the  devil's  name,  since 
we  have  seen  him,  got  you  those 
cedar  chips,  Quacco?"  yelled  old 
Clinker. 

A  light  seemed  to  break  in  on  the 
poor  sergeant's  bewildered  mind. — 
"  Chip,  chip !  —  where  I  get  dem 
chip  ?"  Here  the  poor  fellow  gave 
an  idiotic  laugh,  as  if  he  had  been  all 
abroad.  "  I  get  dem  from  Corporal 
Lennox,  to  be  sure," — and  he  turned 
his  eyes  with  the  most  intense  ear- 
nestness towards  the  marine,  who 
was  rolling  about  the  deck  over  and 
over. 

"  Where  got  I  the  chips,  did 
you  ask,  Quacco  ?  Oh,  oh,  oh  !— 
Why,  Heaven  forgive  me  ;  but  I  am 
punished  for  it  now— they  are  the 
very  splinters  of  your  Fetish,  that 
you  brought  on  board !  " 

Up  started  the  black  resetter,  as 
if  bit  by  a  rattle-snake,  dancing 
and  jumping.  "  Oh,  my  tomack,  oh, 
my  tomack ! — de  Fetish  have  get  into 
my  tomack — de  leetle  debil  in  a  my 
tomack.  Oh,  doctor,  doctor  ! — one 
evil  spirit  in  me — oh,  doctor,  some- 
ting  to  make  him  fly — someting  to 
get  him  out !  Doctor,  de  debil  in  a 
my  belly — physic — physic,  doctor  ; 
de  strongerer  de  more  betterer.  Oh 
Lord ! "  And  away  he  tumbled  down 
the  fore- hatch  way,  roaring  forEscu- 
lapius  like  a  perfect  bull  of  Bashan. 

While  we  were  laughing  at  this  to 
our  heart's  content,  Mr  Marline 
came  aft  to  us. 

"  There  are  a  good  many  dark 
specks  passing  and  repassing  above 
us  in  the  furthermost  reach  of  the 
river,  yonder,  sir — as  far  as  you  can 
see  there,  sir.  Will  you  please  to 
look  at  them,  Mr  Sprawl  ?" 

Sprawl  took  a  long  squint  first, 
and  then  handed  the  glass  to  me.  I 
peered,  and  peered.  The  glorious 
stream  was  rolling  down  like  a  shi- 
ning flow  of  quicksilver  ;  but  al- 
though all  continued  quiet  in  our 
vicinity,  yet,  where  it  narrowed  near- 
ly to  a  bright  point  in  the  distance 
above,  I  could  perceive  a  tiny  dark 
object  slowly  descend  the  river,  and 
send  up  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke, 
after  which  it  remained  stationary, 
while  a  number  of  small  black  spots 
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were  seen  cruising  hither  and  thi- 
ther all  around  it. 

Sprawl  had  also  noticed  this.— 
"  Why,  Brail,  those  gentry  seem 
mustering  in  some  strength.  There 
cannot  be  many  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred canoes  paddling  about  there. 
What  say  you?" 

It  was  now  near  three  P.M.,  and  we 
were  bethinking  ourselves  of  going 
to  dinner,  when  a  perfect  cloud 
of  the  dark  specks,  fifty  at  the  least, 
began  to  drop  down  with  the  ebb  in  a 
solid  phalanx,  three  deep,  looking  in 
the  distance  like  a  compact  black 
raft  of  wood.  Presently  they  sheered 
off  right  and  left ;  and  although  the 
craft  from  which  we  had  seen  the 
smoke  arise,  still  remained  at  anchor 
in  the  stream,  the  attendant  canoes 
soon  vanished,  one  and  all,  amongst 
the  mangroves,  on  each  bank.  "  Poo 
— nonsense  ! "  said  I.  "  Come  along, 
Sprawl— come  along.  Why,  man, 
we  shall  get  as  thin  as  whipping- 
posts, if  we  allow  these  barbarian 
demonstrations  to  interfere  with  our 
comforts." 

"  You  may  be  right,  Brail — you 
may  be  right,"  said  old  Davie ;  but 
he  appeared  to  have  some  strange 
misgivings. 

However,  we  went  to  dinner;  the 
reefers  were  all  with  us,  little  Joe 
Peake  among  the  rest,  who  was  now 
quite  recovered  from  the  thump  he 
had  got  on  shore,  and  old  Pump- 
bolt  ;  and  we  were  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  it,  when  down  came  Wadding, 
the  gunner. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  old 
seaman,  sidling  in,  and  trying  to  ap- 
pear at  his  ease,  although  he  was 
very  far  from  that  same.  "  Beg  par- 
don— but  them  chaps  are  coming 
more  nearer,  sir,  than  seems  quite 
convenient,  sir — they  are  fast  drop- 
ping down  with  the  afternoon's  ebb, 
sir." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  old  Sprawl.  "  We 
must  keep  a  bright  look-out  here, 
Brail,  at  any  rate." 

We  went  on  deck,  and  the  re- 
port was  literally  true ;  but  al- 
though the  mass  above  us  continued 
to  increase  until  the  whole  surface 
of  the  i  iver  in  the  distance  seemed 
swarming,  as  one  has  seen  a  pool, 
with  those  blue-water  insects,  which, 
I  believe,  as  boys,  we  used  to  call 
sailors,  still  there  was  no  warlike  de- 
monstration made,  beyond  the  oo 
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casional  descent  of  a  fast-pulling 
canoe  now  and  then,  a  mile  or  so 
below  the  main  body.  But  they  were 
always  very  easily  satisfied  iu  their 
reconnoitring,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge,  for  the  whole  of  them  kept  a 
wary  'distance. 

We  returned  to  the  cabin  for  half 
an  hour,  aud  having  finished  off  with 
a  caulker  of  good  coguiac,  all  hands 
of  us  once  more  came  on  deck. 

It  was  by  this  time  half  past  four, 
and  low  water  as  near  as  could  be. 
The  bar  astern  of  us — by  this  time, 
the  breeze  having  taken  oil',  we  were 
riding  to  the  ebb — was  one  roaring 
ledge  of  white  breakers ;  but  it  was 
smooth  water  where  we  lay,  the  fall 
of  the  tide  having  completely  bro- 
ken the  heave  of  the  heavy  swell 
that  rolled  in  from  the  offing  on  the 
bar.  The  clouds  had  risen  over  the 
land,  some  large  drops  of  rain  fell, 
and  altogether  we  had  strong  prog- 
nostications of  a  wet,  if  not  a  tern- 
peatuous  evening. 

The  declining  sun,  however,  was 
yet  shining  brightly ;  and  although, 
calculating  on  the  average  at  this 
season  hereabouts,  one  might  have 
made  himself  sure  of  a  fine  evening, 
yet  the  present  was  an  exception, 
and  we  had  every  appearance  of  a 
thunder-storm. 

All  nature  seemed  hushed;  the 
thick  clouds  that  arose  in  the  east, 
sailed  along  on  the  usual  current 
of  the  trade-wind  with  their  edge 
as  well  defined  as  if  it  had  been  a 
dark  screen  gradually  shoving  up 
and  across  the  arch  of  the  blue 
empyrean  ;  and  as  they  crcpl  down 
the  western  horizon,  every  thing 
assumed  a  deep  dusky  purple  hue. 

In  the  sudden  darkness,  the  fires 
glanced  bright  and  red  on  board  of 
three  war-canoes  that  had  now  been 
suddenly  advanced  down  the  river 
iu  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  head- 
most being  within  a  mile  of  us.  Pre- 
sently, the  sable  curtain  descended 
within  a  very  few  degrees  of  the 
western  horizon,  until  there  was 
only  a  small  streak  of  bright  golden 
feky  between  it  and  the  line  of  the 
laud,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  glo- 
rious sun,  now  near  his  setting,  shot 
his  level  beams  of  blood-red  light 
over  the  river  and  its  banks,  gilding 
the  dark  sides  of  the  canoes,  and  of 
the  trees;  and  as  he  sank,  his  last 
rays  flashed  up  into  the  black  arch 
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overhead,  until  the  dark  massesglow- 
ed  like  crimson. 

This  soon  faded  — the  canopy 
of  clouds  gradually  sinking  in  the 
west,  until,  as  if  their  scope  had  beeu 
expanded,  they  lifted  from  the  east- 
ern horizon  majestically  slow — as  if 
it  had  been  a  magnificent  curtain 
drawn  up  in  order  to  disclose  the 
glorious  moon,  which  now,  preceded 
by  her  getnlike  forerunner  the  even- 
ing star,  that  sparkled  bright  and 
clear  on  the  fringe  of  the  rising 
cloud,  like  a  diamond  on  the  skirt  of 
a  sable  velvet  mantle,  rose  above  the 
low  swampy  banks. 

Her  disk,  when  she  first  appeared, 
was  red  and  dim,  until  she  attained 
a  considerable  altitude,  when,  having 
struggled  through  the  pestilential 
effluvia  that  hovered  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  she  began  to  sail  through 
her  liquid  track,  in  all  her  splendour 
— pale,  but  oh,  how  crystal  clear ! — 
driving,  like  a  queen,  the  dark  bank 
of  clouds  before  her. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  congre- 
gation of  canoes  became  thicker, 
and  presently  something  like  a  raft 
floated  down  to  within  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  of  us,  accompanied  by 
five  large  boats,  full  of  people. 

It  was  clearly  distinguishable,  from 
a  bright  halo  of  luminous  smoke  that 
hovered  over  it,  proceeding  from  a 
fire  that  every  now  and  then  blazed 
up  on  board.  By  the  time  the  raft 
was  anchored,  the  evening  breeze 
came  strong  down  the  river,  wafting 
towards  us  the  sounds  of  African 
drums,  blending  with  dismal  yells,  as 
of  captives,  and  loud  fierce  shouts. 

I  directed  my  glass  towards  the 
flame,  that  was  flashing  fitfully,  as  if 
tar  or  rosin,  or  some  other  equally 
inflammable  substauce,had  been  sud- 
denly cast  into  it. 

"  What  can  that  be  ?  "  said  I,  to 
youug  De  Walden,  who  was  also 
spying  away  at  the  same  object,  close 
to  where  I  stood. 

"Really,  sir,"  said  the  very  hand- 
some boy,  "  I  cannot  well  tell,  but  I 
will  call  Sergeant  Quacco,  sir.  He 
knows  all  the  practices  of  the  sava- 
ges hereabouts." 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  I ;  "  never 
mind — never  mind ;  but  what  can 
they  be  doing  there  on  the  raft  ?  I 
see  two  uprights  about  five  feet 
asunder,  and  judging  from  the  dusky 
figures  that  are  cruising  about  them,  ' 
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and  the  fire  that  is  kindled  beneath, 
as  it  were  between  them,  they  should 
be  about  eight  feet  high  above  the 
raft  on  which  they  are  rigged.  What 
are  they  after  now? — Two  fellows 
sitting  on  men's  shoulders,  are  fix- 
ing a  cross  piece,  or  transom,  on  the 
top  of  the  uprights — now  they  are 
lashing  it  to  them  tightly  with  some 
sort  of  rope — ah,  they  descend,  and 
the  fire  seems  to  have  gone  out,  for 
every  thing  is  dark  again." 

All  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
raft  was  now  undistinguishable,  but 
small  red  fires  began  to  burn  stea- 
dily in  the  three  advanced  canoes. 

"  What  next  ?"  said  Sprawl. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose,  having  set  their 
piquets  for  the  night,  we  are  safe." 
And  I  took  the  glass  from  my  eye, 
and  banged  the  joints  of  it  one  into 
another,  when  De  Walden  spoke. 

"  Please  look  again,  sir — please 
look  again."  I  did  so.  The  gibbet 
sort  of  erection  that  I  had  been  in- 
specting, was  now  lit  up  by  a  sudden 
glare  of  bright  crimson  flame.  The 
dark  figures,  and  the  bows  and  sides 
of  the  attendant  canoes,  and  the 
beams  of  the  gallows-looking  ma- 
chine itself,  were  all  tinged  with  a 
blood-red  light,  and  presently  the 
Eboe  drums  and  flutes  were  borne 
down  on  the  night-wind  with  start- 
ling distinctness,  and  louder  than 
before,  drowning  the  mysterious 
snoring  of  the  toads,  and  chir-chir- 
chirring,  and  wheetle-wheetling,  of  the 
numberless  noisy  insects  that  came 
off  from  the  bank  oriVither  side  of  us. 

"  What  is  that — do  you  see  that, 
Master  De  Walden  ?"  said  I,  as  a  dark 
struggling  figure  seemed  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  force  from  one  of  the  ca- 
noes that  shewed  a  light,  into  a 
smaller  one.  De  Walden  could  not 
tell  what — and  the  small  skiff  into 
which,  whatever  it  was,  it  had  been 
transhipped,  gradually  slid  away, 
apparently  in  the  direction  of  the 
raft,  into  the  impervious  darkness 
that  brooded  over  the  river,  beyond 
the  three  advanced  canoes,  with  the 
watch-fires. 

I  was  about  resigning  the  glass 
once  more,  when  I  noticed  the  raft 
again  suddenly  illuminated,  and  a 
great  bustle  among  the  people  on 
board.  Presently  a  naked  human 
being  was  dragged  under  the  gal- 
lows, and  one  arm  immediately 
hoisted  up,  and  fastened  by  cords 
to  one  of  the  angles — a  black  figure, 
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who  had  perched  himself  astride  on 
the  cross  beam,  evincing  great  acti- 
vity on  the  occasion. 

For  some  purpose  that  I  could  not 
divine,  the  fire  was  now  carried  by 
a  group  of  savages  from  the  foremost 
part  of  the  raft,  that  is,  from  the  end 
of  it  next  us,  to  the  opposite  extre- 
mity beyond  the  gibbet,  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  which  was  to  throw 
off  the  latter,  and  the  figure  suspend- 
ed on  it,  as  well  as  the  persons  of 
the  people  who  crowded  round,  in 
high  relief  against  the  illuminated 
night  damps  lit  up  by  the  fire,  that 
hung  as  a  bright  background  beyond 
it.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  other  arm 
was  drawn  up  to  the  opposite  corner, 
and — my  blood  curdles  as  I  write  it 
— we  could  now  make  out  that  a  fel- 
low-creature was  suspended  from 
the  corners  of  the  gibbet  by  the  arms, 
hanging  directly  under  the  centre  of 
the  beam,  as  if  the  sufferer  had  been 
stretched  on  the  cross. 

The  fire  increased  in  intenseness 
—the  noise  of  the  long  drums,  and 
the  yells  of  the  negroes,  came  down 
stronger  and  stronger;  and  although 
I  could  notice  two  assistants  hold- 
ing the  legs  of  the  suspended  figure, 
yet  its  struggles  seemed  to  be  super-, 
human,  and  once  or  twice  I  said  to 
young  De  Walden,  "  Heaven  help 
me — did  you  hear  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing  particular,  sir,  beyond 
the  infernal  howling  and  drum-beat- 
ing of  these  monsters." 

A  pause — then  another  terrible  con- 
vulsion of  the  suspended  victim,  as 
it  struggled  to  and  fro  with  the  dark 
figures  that  clung  to  its  lower  limbs 
like  demons. 

"  There — heard  you  nothing  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — oh,  yes,"  gasped  my 
young  ally — "  such  a  yelH" 

"  Ob,  may  my  ears  never  tingle  to 
such  another ! "  groaned  I ;  and  as  I 
spoke,  the  assistants  let  go  their  hold 
on  the  suspended  victim,  when — 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  us !  horror  on 
horror — one  of  the  lower  limbs  had 
been  extracted,  or  cut  out  from  the 
socket  at  the  hip  joint.  The  strug- 
gles of  the  mutilated  carcass  conti- 
nued. Quacco,  hearing  his  name 
mentioned  by  the  young  midship- 
man, was  now  alongside  of  me.  I 
handed  him  the  glass,  which  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  manage. 
At  length,  having  got  the  focus,  he 
took  a  long,  long  look— he  held  his 
breath, 
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«  What  is  it?"  .aid  I,  "what 
dreadful  scene  U  this  ?  For  Heaven's 
sake,  sergeant,  tell  me  what  is  going 
on  yonder?" 

He  puffed  out  his  breath  like  a 
porpoise,  and  then  answered  me  as 
coolly  as  possible,  as  if  it  had  been 
no  strange  sight  to  him. 

"  Fetish,  massa — grand  Fetish  dem 
make — such  Fetish  as  dem  make  be- 
fore dem  go  fight  wid  dem  enemy." 

"  But  what  was  the  figure  we  saw 
hoisted  up  on  the  gibbet-looking 
apparatus  just  now?"  said  I. 

"  Can't  tell,"  rejoined  Quacco, 
"  can't  really  tell,  massa ;  at  first  I 
taught  it  was  man — but  dat  cry — so 
wery  bitter  and  sharp  like  one  knife 
— no,  I  tink  it  must  have  been  wo- 
man." 

"  Almighty  powers !  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  figure  hung  up 
between  us  and  the  fire,  is  really 
and  truly  a  human  being  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Sergeant  Quacco,  with 
the  same  sang  froid ;  "  I  do,  massa. 
What  you  tink  it  was  ?  " 

I  could  not  tell — 1  thought  at  one 
moment  it  was  a  fellow-creature, 
and  at  another  that  it  must  be  im- 
possible, notwithstanding  all  the  hi- 
deous tales  I  had  heard  of  the  doings 
on  this  coast ;  but  the  truth,  the  hor- 
rible truth  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed. 

"  It  is  only  one  man  or  woman 
prisoner  dat  dem  are  cutting  in 
pieces,  and  trowing  into  de  river." 
Here  I  saw  with  my  glass  that  the 
other  leg  of  the  victim  had  been  se- 
vered from  the  trunk.  "  But  I  sail 
tell  you,  Mr  Captain,  dat  dem  intend 
to  attack  you  dis  very  night" 

I  heard  him,  but  was  riveted  to 
my  telescope.  All  struggles  had 
ceased  in  the  dark  and  maimed  car- 
cass, and  presently  one  of  the  arms 
was  cut  away  at  the  shoulder,  when 
the  bloody  limb  fell  against  the  post 
on  one  side,  and  the  mangled  trunk 
banged  against  the  upright  on  the 
other,  and  swung  round  and  round 
it,  making  the  whole  engine  reel, 
while,  as  the  drums  and  shouts  grew 
louder  and  louder,  the  other  arm 
was  also  cut  off  at  the  elbow,  and 
down  came  the  mutilated  trunk  of 
the  sacrifice  into  the  middle  of  the 
fire,  which  for  a  moment  blazed  up, 
and  shot  forth  showers  of  sparks 
and  bright  smoke,  then  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  in  half  a  minute  it  was 
entirely  extinguished. 
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The  fires  in  the  advanced  boats 
were  now  all  put  out,  and  nothing 
evinced  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
dangerous  enemy;  while  the  lovely 
moon  once  more  looked  forth  on  us, 
her  silver  orb  reflected  on  the  ar- 
rowy streams  of  the  dark  river,  in  a 
long  trembling  wake  of  sparkling 
ripples,  and  all  was  as  quiet,  as  if  she 
had  been  smiling  on  a  scene  of  peace 
and  gentleness. 

To  what  peculiarity  in  my  moral 
composition  it  was  to  be  attributed 
I  do  not  know ;  but  the  change  from 
the  infernal  scene  we  had  ju-t  wit- 
nessed, to  the  heavenly  quietude  of 
a  lovely  night,  had  an  instantaneous, 
almost  an  electrical  effect  on  me; 
and,  wounded  and  ill  at  heart  as  I 
was,  I  could  not  help  looking  up, 
out  and  away  from  my  grovelling 
condition,  until  in  fancy  I  forgot  my 
miserable  whereabouts,  and  only 
saw  the  deep  blue  heaven,  and  its 
countless  stars,  and  the  chaste  moon. 

"  Hillo,  Benjie  Brail,"  shouted 
friend  Davie — "  where  away,  my  lad  ? 
Come  back  to  mother  earth  " — ("  a/- 
ma muter  tcllns,"  said  a  voice  near 
me — Corporal  Lennox  fora  thousand, 
thought  I) — "  for,  my  dear  boy,  the 
bright  sky  overhead  will  soon  be 
shrouded  by  that  brooding  mist  there 
— never  doubt  me." 

He  augured  rightly ;  for,  in  a  little, 
a  thick  mist  did  in  very  deed  begin 
to  mantle  over  the  water,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  the  glorious 
moon  and  bright  stars  were  again 
obscured,  and  you  could  scarcely 
see  the  length  of  the  felucca. 

Quacco's  hint,  however,  was  by 
no  means  thrown  away  on  us,  and 
we  immediately  saw  all  clear  to  give 
our  savage  neighbours  a  warm  recep- 
tion, should  they  venture  down  on 
us,  under  cover  of  the  fog. 

We  had  been  some  time  at  quar- 
ters, the  boats  astern  having  been 
hauled  up  alongside,  lest,  in  the  imper- 
vious mist,  some  of  the  canoes  might 
venture  near  enough  to  cut  the 
painters.  But  every  thing  continued 
so  quiet  and  still,  that  we  were  be- 
ginning to  consider  our  warlike  pre- 
parations might  not  altogether  have 
been  called  for. 

"  I  say,  Sprawl,"  said  I — "  Poo, 
these  poor  creatures  will  not  venture 
down  on  us,  surely,  especially  after 
the  lesson  they  had  yesterday.?" 

"  Don't  trust  to  that,  Brail,  my 
good  boy,"  said  D»?ie. 
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"  No,  massa,  don't  you  trust  to 
dat,  as  Massa  Prawl  say,"  quoth 
Quacco — "  I  know  someting —  ah, 
you  shall  see."  Here  the  poor  fel- 
low crept  close  up  to  me.  "  Captain 
— if  you  love  sleep  in  one  skin  hab 
no  hole  in  him — if,  Massa  Brail,  you 
walue  de  life  of  dem  sailor  intrust 
to  you — ill-bred  fellow  as  dem  may 
be, — let  no  one — no — not  so  mosh 
as  de  leetle  dirty  cook-boy — shut  him 
eyelid  until  to-morrow  sun  melt  de 
fog,  and  " 

Something  dropped  at  my  foot, 
with  a  splintering  sort  of  sound,  as 

if  you  had  cast  a  long  dry  reed  on    jie  Brail,  are  we  never" to  get  out  of 
the  deck.    "  What  is  that  ?  "  said  I.      this  Styx — out  of  this  infernal  river  ? 

"  Will  you  be  convince  now  ?  "  said     What  say  you,  Pumpbolt,  my  man  ?  " 
Quacco,  slowly  and  solemnly.  "  Will 
turning  to  oldDavie, 
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The  moment  the  musket  was  dis- 
charged, the  canoe  backed  into  the 
fog  again,  but  we  could  plainly 
hear  the  splash  and  whiz  of  a  num- 
ber of  paddles  rapidly  plied,  as  if 
in  great  alarm.  But  even  these 
sounds  soon  ceased,  and,  once  more, 
all  was  still ;  and,  after  some  time, 
Sprawl,  Pumpbolt,  and  myself,  went 
below  to  have  a  snack  of  supper, 
preparatory  to  making  a  start  of  it, 
if  it  were  possible,  whenever  the 
swell  on  the  bar  was  quieter. 

"  Tol  lol  de  rol,"  sung  ould  Davie 
Doublepipe.  "  Oh  Benjie  Brail,  Ben- 


Massa  Prawl," 

and  handing  him  a  slender  wand, 
about  ten  feet  long, — "  will  good 
Massa  Prawl  be  convin  " 

Spin  —  another  arrow-like  affair 
quivered  in  the  mast  close  beside  us. 
It  had  passed  sheer  between  the  first 
lieutenant  and  me. 

"  Ah,  ah,  ah  I "  exclaimed  Quacco 
in  a  mighty  great  quandary — "  dere 
is  anoder — anoder  spear — mind,  gen- 
tlemen— mind,  gentlemen,  mind,  or 
a  whole  fleet  of  war-canoe  will  be 
aboard  of  you  before  you  can  look 
round." 

"Men!"  shouted  I,  "keep  a  bright 
look-out;  there  are  native  canoes 
cruising  all  about  us,  and  close  to,  in 
the  thick  mist  there.  Peer  about, 
will  ye  ?  Small-arm  men,  stand  to 
your  tackling — clear  away  both  guns. 
Hush— what  is  that?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Sprawl — "  I  hear 
nothing  but  the  rushing  of  the  river, 
and  the  groaning  and  rubbing  of  the 
boats  alongside  againstthe  gunwale." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Pumpbolt. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Mr  Marline. 
"  There  is  the  splash  of  paddles  as 
plain  as  can  be — there  " — — 

"  Where?"  said  De  Walden. 

" There,"  said  Binnacle— "there;" 
and,  at  the  very  instant,  I  saw  the 
dark  prow  of  one  canoe  emerge  from 
the  fog,  the  after-part  being  hid  un- 
der the  thick,  but  moon-illumined 
haze.  Presently  another  appeared 
close  to  her,  but  less  distinctly ;  both 
assuming  a  wavering  and  impalpable 
appearance,  like  two  large  fish  seen, 
one  near,  and  the  other  farther  off,  in 
muddy  water. 

"  Mr  Marline,  fire  at  that  fellow 
nearest  us." 
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I'll  tell  you  more  about  it,"  said 
Pumpbolt,  "  when  we  have  got  some 
grub.  But  what  Sir  Oliver  has  done, 
or  how  he  has  managed  without  me, 
for  these  two  days  past,  is  a  puzzler." 

"  Ah,  bad  for  you,  master,"  said  I. 
"  He  will  find  he  can  do  without  you 
—should  not  have  given  him  the  op- 
portunity, man." 

"  No  more  I  should— no  more  I 
should,"  responded  the  master. 

So  we  set  to  our  meal,  and  were 
making  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  admitted,  when  Bin- 
nacle trundled  down  the  ladder  in 
red-hot  haste. 

"  The  canoes  are  abroad  again,  sir, 
— we  hear  them  close  to,  but  the  fog 
is  thicker  than  ever." 

"  The  devil !  "  said  I  j  and  we  all 
hurried  on  deck. 

Imminent  peril  is  a  beautiful  anti- 
soporific,  and  we  found  all  hands  at 
quarters  of  their  own  accord — the 
devil  a  drum  need  to  have  been 
beaten. 

"  Where  do  you  hear  them  — 
where  ia  the  noise  you  speak  of?" 
said  I. 

"Here, sir," said  one  man— "Herej 
sir,"  said  another — and  "  Here,"  ex- 
claimed a  third. 

It  was  clear  our  enemies  were  clus- 
tering round  us  in  force,  although 
the  fog  was  absolutely  impervious  at 
a  distance  of  ten  paces. 

"  I  say,  master,"  said  Sprawl, "  the 
bar  should  soon  be  passable  for  a 
light  craft  like  this  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Pumpbolt,  "  I 
make  no  doubt  but  it  will  be ;  and  if 
this  cursed  mist  would  only  clear 
away,  I  would  undertake  to  take  the 
Midge,  were  she  twenty  tons  bigger, 
slap  across  it  now,  and  pledge  my 
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credit  she  should  clear  it  as  sound  as 
a  bell,  for  we  have  a  noble  moon,  and 
I  took  the  bearings  of  the  wester- 
most  channel  with  the  eastern  point 
this  morning.  No  fear,  if  it  would 
but  clear.  Why,  you  see  the  moon- 
shine has  impregnated  the  gauze-like 
mist  now  fo  a  degree  that  makes  it 
bright  and  luminous  of  itself— Oh 
that  it  would  rise  !  " 

The  four  little  reefers  were  at 
this  moment  clustered  forward,  we 
were  riding  with  our  head  up  the 
river,  and  I  saw  one  or  two  old  hands 
alongside  of  them,  all  looking  out, 
and  stretching  their  necks  and  strain- 
ing their  eyes  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
pierce  the  fog. 

"  What  is  that  ?  " — It  was  a  greasy 
cheep,  and  then  a  rattle,  as  if  a  loose 
purchase  or  fall  had  suddenly  been 
shaken  so  as  to  make  the  blocks  clat- 
ter, and  then  hauled  taught,  as  if 
people  were  having  a  pull  at  the 
boom  sheet  of  a  schooner,  or  other 
fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel. 

"  What  is  that,  indeed  ! "  said 
Sprawl.  "  Why,  look  there— look 
there.  Brail — see  you  nothing  there?" 
"  No,  I  see  nothing — eh — faith,  but 
I  do — why,  what  is  that  ?— Stand  by, 
small-arm  men— go  to  quarters  the 
rest  of  ye — quick — Poo,  it  is  simply 
a  thicker  wreath  of  mist,  after  all." 

Pumpbolt  was  standing  by,  but  the 
object  that  we  thought  we  bad  seen 
descending  the  river  was  no  longer 
visible,  and  I  began  to  think  it  was 
fancy.  Suddenly  the  mist  thinned. 
— "  There  is  the  spectre-like  object 
once  more,"  I  shouted.  "  By  all  that 
is  portentous,  it  is  a  large  schooner, 
one  of  these  slaving  villains,  who 
thinks  he  can  steal  past  us  under 
cover  of  the  mist — There— there  he 
is  on  our  quarter — there  are  his  gaff 
topsails  over  the  thickest  of  the  fog 
— now  his  jib  is  stealing  out  of  it — 
clear  away  both  guns  there — we  shall 
give  him  a  rally  as  he  passes,  if  he 
won't  speak." 

The  strange  sail  continued  to  slide 
noiselessly  down  the  river. 

"  What  vessel  is  that?"— No  an- 
swer—" Speak,  or  I  will  fire  into 
you."— All  silent—"  Take  good  aim, 
men — fire ! '* 

Both  cannon  were  discharged,  and, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  watery  veil  that 
had  hid  every  thing  from  our  view 
rose  from  off  the  rushing  of  the  mid- 
night river,  and  hung  above  our  mast- 
head in  a  luminous  fleecy  cloud, 
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which  the  moonbeams  impregnated, 
but  did  not  pierce,  being  diffused  by 
it  over  the  whole  scene  below  in  a 
mild  radiance,  like  that  cast  by  the 
ground  glass  globe  of  a  sinumbra 
lamp, — disclosing  suddenly  the  dark 
stream  above,  and  on  each  side.of  us, 
covered  with  canoes,  within  pistol- 
shot,  while  the  large  schooner  that 
we  had  fired  into,  instead  of  making 
demonstrations  to  escape  over  the 
bar,  shortened  sail,  and  bore  up  re- 
solutely across  our  bows,  firing  two 
guns  and  a  volley  of  small-arms  into 
us  in  passing. 

"  VVe  are  beset,  Brail— that  chap 
is  the  commander-in-chief— His  ob- 
ject is  not  to  escape,  but  to  capture 
•  us,  my  lad — take  my  word  for  it," 
cried  Sprawl.  "  Forward,  master,  and 
look  out  for  the  channel — Brail,  take 
the  helm — I  will  mind  the  sails." 

"  True  enough,  by  Jupiter,"  I  sung 
out.  "  Knock  off  from  the  guns,  men 
— Shavings,  stand  by  to  cut  the  cable 
— hoist  away  the  sail  there — cant  her 
with  her  head  to  the  eastward — 
steady,  men,  and  no  rushing  now — 
All  ready  there  forward  ?" 
«  All  ready,  sir." 
«  Cut  away,  then." 
The  clear  axe  glanced  bright 
blue  in  the  moonlight,  and  fell  tw 
in  heavy  gashing  thumps,  and  the 
third  time  in  a  sharp  trenchant  chip. 
The  next  moment  the  rushing  of  the 
rapid  stream  past  our  sides  ceased, 
as  the  little  vessel  slowly  floated 
away,  attaining  gradually  the  velo- 
city of  the  river  in  which  she  swam. 
Presently  round  she  came. 

"  Hoist  away,  foresail  and  main- 
sail— hoist — haul  aft  the  sheets." 

The  breeze  freshened  at  the  mo- 
ment. We  were  still  about  a  mile 
from  the  bar,  on  which  the  swell  was 
breaking  in  thunder ;  but  we  had  run 
clear  of  the  skirts  of  the  mist,  and  the 
placid  moon  was  again  shining  crys- 
tal  bright  overhead.  The  yells  from 
the  canoes  increased.  A  volley  of 
spears  were  lanced  at  us,  several  of 
which  fell  on  board,  but  none  of 
them  did  any  injury ;  and  several 
muskets  were  also  fired  from  the 
tiny  men-of-war,  which  were  equally 
innocuous.  The  strange  sail  was 
right  in  our  path. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  sung  out  old 
Pumpbolt  from  forward. 

Trusting  to  the  great  strength  of 
the  Midge,  I  shouted— 
"Plump  us  right  aboard  of  him, 
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if  you  cant  do  better;  but  creep     had  been  borne  away  m  some  phan- 


under  his  stern  if  you  can. 

He  would  not  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  as  he  saw  us  booming 
along,  apparently  aiming  at  him  right 
amidships,  as  if  we  had  thought  we 
could  have  sawn  him  in  two,  the 
youth  bore  up  and  stood  right  for 
the  bar. 

"  So,  so,"  quoth  Davie  Double- 
pipe  —  "we  are  away  on  a  party  of 
pleasure  together,  I  perceive,  se- 
'"" 


We  carried  on,  but  the  Don,  from 
superior  sailing,  kept  well  on  our 
bow  ;  and  we  were  now,  as  we  could 
judge  from  the  increasing  roar  of 
the  breakers,  rapidly  approaching 
the  river's  rnouth. 

At  this  time  we  had  a  distinct 
view,  not  only  of  our  formidable  an- 
tagonist, a  large  topsail  schooner, 
and  apparently  full  of  men,  but  of 
the  bar  we  were  about  to  pass,  in 
such  uncomfortable  fellowship. 

The  canal  of  deep  water  that  our 
steady  and  most  excellent  master 
aimed  at,  was  about  fifty  yards 
wide.  In  it  there  was  depth  enough 
to  allow  the  swell  from  without  to 
roll  in,  clear  and  unbroken,  had  it 
not  been  met  by  the  downward  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  aided,  as  in  the 
present;  case,  by  the  land-breeze, 
which  made  it  break  in  short  foam- 
crested  waves. 

We  carried  on.  All  firing  for  the 
moment  was  out  of  our  craniums  on 
either  side. 

"  Steady,"  sung  out  the  old  mas- 
ter. 

"  Steady,"  I  returned. 

On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
the  swell  was  breaking  in  thunder, 
flashing  up  in  snow-flakes,  and  send- 
ing up  a  misty  drizzle  into  the  cold 
moonlight  sky;  but  the  channel 
right  a-  head  was  still  comparatively 
quiet 

The  schooner  made  an  attempt  to 
luff  across  our  bows. 

"  Aim  at  him  again,"  sung  out 
old  Bloody  Politeful.  "Aim  at  him 
again,  Brail  ;  to  heave-to  here  is  im- 
possible." 

"  Boarders,  stand  by,"  I  cried  ;  but 
he  once  more,  as  we  approached  him, 
kept  away. 

We  were  now  actually  on  the  bar. 
The  noise  was  astounding  —  deafen- 
ing. The  sea  foamed  and  raged,  and 
flgjpr  up  in  mist,  and  boiled  in  over 
our  decks  on  either  hand,  as  if  we 


tom  ship,  that  floated  on  white  foam 
instead  of  water ;  while  in  the  very- 
channel  we  were  running  through, 
the  heave  of  the  sea  from  without 
was  met  by  the  rush  of  the  stream 
downwards,  and  flashed  up  in  num- 
berless jets  of  sparkling  water,  which 
danced  about  in  the  moonlight,  and 
curled,  and  hissed,  and  vanished,  as 
if  they  had  been  white-shrouded, 
unreal  midnight  spectres.  We  ran 
on,  the  strange  sail  on  our  lee  beam. 
"Now  is  your  chance,"  shouted  old 
Pumpbolt;  "jam  him  down  against 
the  long  reef  there — up  with  your 
helm,  Mr  Brail." 

"  Ease  off  the  sheets,"  chimed  in 
the  first-lieutenant.  "  Handsomely, 
men — handsomely." 

In  an  instant  our  broadsides  were 
rasping. 

"  Starboard — shove  him  down,  Mr 
Brail ! "  again  shrieked  the  master ; 
"  hard-a-weather — ram  him  on  the 
reef  there  or  board  him  —  time 
enough  to  luff  when  he  strikes." 

I  was  fully  alive  to  all  this.  The 
whole  scene  was  all  this  time  bright- 
ly lit  up  by  the  glorious  moon,  and 
we  could  perfectly  see  what  we  were 
about.  We  sheered  close  aboard  of 
the  schooner. 

"  Fire,  small-arm  men — boarders, 
be  ready." 

He  eschewed  the  combat,  how- 
ever, and  kept  off  the  wind  also.  A 
bright  rainbow  was  at  this  moment 
formed  by  the  moonbeams,  in  the 
salt  spray — the  blessed  emblem  of 
peace  and  forgiveness — here!  Yes; 
the  bow  of  the  Immutable,  of  Him. 
who  bath  said,  "  My  ways  are  not 
like  your  ways ! "  spanned  the  ele- 
mental turmoil,  the  scene  of  the  yet 
more  fearful  conflict  of  man's  evil 
passions,  in  a  resplendent  arch, 
through  which  the  stars  sparkled, 
their  bright  rays  partaking  of  the 
hues  through  which  they  shone. 
Oh,  it  was  like  the  hope  of  mercy 
brooding  o'er  the  gloom  and  trou- 
bled heavings  of-a  sinner's  deathbed ! 
"  A  good  omen — a  glorious  omen ! " 
shouted  young  De  Walden  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment. 

"  Jam  her  on  the  reef  I "  again  yell- 
ed the  master.  .sraain  \&  ^  8S 

I  did  so.  Crash  —  the  schooner 
struck.  Her  foremast  bent  forward 
like  a  willow  wand,  the  cordage  and 
blocks  rattling,  and  then  went  over 
the  bows  like  a  shot.  The  next  sea 
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broke  in  smoke  over  her,  and  hove 
her  broadside  on  upon  the  reef— an- 
other shock,  and  the  mainmast  was 
lumbering  and  rasping  over  the  sides. 
She  now  fell  off  with  her  broadside 
to  the  sea,  which  was  making  a  fair 
breach  over  her;  and  while  the  cries 
of  the  unfortunates  aboard  of  her 
rent  the  air,  and  it  was  clear  she 
must  instantly  go  to  pieces,  we  all 
at  once  slid  out  of  the  infernal  tur- 
moil of  dashing  waves — "  the  hell 
of  waters" — and  rose  buoyantly  on 
the  long  smooth  swell,  that  was  roll- 
ing in  from  the  offing.  For  a  mi- 
nute before  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken  by  officers  or  men,  all  hands 
being  riveted  to  the  deck,  looking 
out,  and  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  the  vessel  under  foot  driven  into 
staves ;  but  now,  as  each  man  drew  a 
long  breath,  old  Davie,  with  most 
unlocked  for  agility,  gave  a  spang 
into  the  air,  and  while  he  akiffed  his 
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old  hat  over  the  mast-head,  an  an 
offering  to  Neptune,  the  gallant  little 
Midge  bent  to  the  freshening  blast, 
like  a  racehorse  laying  himself  to 
his  work,  and  once  more  bounded 
exultingly  "  o'er  the  glad  waters 
of  the  dark  blue  sea,  as  if  the 
sweet  little  craft  had  been  instinct 
with  life,  and  conscious  that  she 
had  once  more  regained  her  own 
proper  element — the  cloven  water 
roaring  at  her  bows,  as  the  stem  tore 
through  it,  like  a  trenchant  plough- 
share, dashing  it  right  and  left  into 
smoke,  until  it  rushed  past  us  in  a 
white  sheet  of  buzzing  water,  that 
spun  away  in  a  long  straight  wake 
astern,  in  the  small  yeasty  su-irls  of 
which  the  moon  and  stars  sparkled 
diamond-like,  but  of  many  hues,  as 
if  the  surface  of  the  ever  restless 
ocean  had  been  covered  with  float- 
ing  prisms. — "  Hurrah — hurrah— we 
are  once  more  in  blue  water ! " 
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IF  there  be  a  spell  in  words  to 
raise  high  expectation  and  eager  cu- 
riosity in  the  world  of  letters  and 
politics,  it  consists  in  those  at  the 
head  of  this  Article.  But  these  Me- 
moirs are  UNPUBLISHED,  AND  IN- 
TENDED TO  BE  POSTHUMOUS  !  How, 

then,  have  we  got  a  peep  at  their 
contents  ?  In  the  following  man- 
ner:—  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
has  but  a  short  time  ago  regaled  a 
select  circle  of  his  friends  with  the 
high  treat  of  hearing  him  read  these 
Memoirs  at  his  retreat  at  the  Abbaye 
au  Bui*.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
they  were  heard  with  the  liveliest 
sensations  of  delight,  and  moved  his 
audience  often  even  to  tears.  Of  this 
favoured  audience  one — doubtless  not 
without  the  permission  of  Monsieur 
de  Chateaubriand — has  communicat- 
ed to  the  Revue  de  Paris  certain  pas- 
sagesand  fragments  of  the  MSS.,from 
recollection,  it  is  said.  These  recol- 
lections are  most  vivid,  and  have  all 
the  appearance  of  being  faithful ;  but 
there  is  often  more  than  recollec- 
tions— whole  extracts  from  the  Me- 
moirs themselves.  These  we  are 
now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
But  we  must  not  omit  previously  to 
notice  the  "  Testamentary  Preface  " 
of  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  lately 
published  in  the  Quotidiemie.  This 
is  certainly  the  most  eloquent  pre- 


face that  ever  was  written ;  in  itself 
a  piece  of  high  biographical  interest. 
If  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand's  name 
were  not  alone  sufficient,  it  would 
serve  to  shew  the  deep,  varied,  and 
entrainant  interest  of  the  legacy 
he  is  to  bequeath  to  posterity. 
May  this  bequest  be  yet  long  delay- 
ed! May  the  illustrious  testator 
continue  long  not  only  to  serve  his 
country  by  his  splendid  talents,,  but 
to  adorn  humanity  by  his  brilliant 
example  of  whatever  is  high  and 
chaste  in  enthusiasm,  of  whatever  is 
pure  and  lofty  in  principle!  The 
following  is  the  preface.  It  is  dated 
August  1,  1832,  and  has  this  motto 
prefixed : — 
"  Sicut  nubes,  qas»i  navit,  velut  umbra." 

"  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  fore- 
see the  moment  of  my  end — as  at  my 
age  the  days  granted  to  man  are  days 
of  grace,  or  rather  of  rigour,  I  am 
about,  lest  Death  shoula  surprise 
me,  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  work 
whose  prolongation  is  destined  to 
beguile  the  ennui  of  these  last  de- 
serted hours,  which  interest  no  one, 
and  of  which  I  know  not  how  to  dis- 
pose. 

"  The  Memoirs,  at  the  head  of 
which  this  preface  will  be  read,  em- 
brace, or  will  embrace,  the  entire 
course  of  my  life.  They  have  been 
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begun  since  the  year  1811,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  present  day.  I  have 
related  in  that  which  is  finished,  and 
I  shall  relate  in  that  which  is  only 
planned,  my  infancy,  my  education, 
my  early  youth,  my  entrance  in  the 
service,  my  arrival  in  Paris,  my  pre- 
sentation to  Louis  XVI.,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  my 
travels  in  America,  my  return  to  Eu- 
rope, my  emigration  to  Germany 
and  England,  my  return  to  France 
under  the  Consulate,  my  occupa- 
tions and  my  works  under  the  Em- 
pire, my  journey  to  Jerusalem,  my 
occupations  and  works  under  the 
Restoration;  and,  finally,  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  Restoration,  and 
its  fall. 

"  I  have  met  almost  all  the  men 
who,  in  my  time,  have  played  any 
part,  small  or  great,  both  in  fo- 
reign countries  and  at  home,  from 
Washington  to  Napoleon,  from  Louis 
XVIII.  to  Alexander,  from  Pius  VII. 
to  Gregory  XVI. ;  from  Fox,  Burke, 
Pitt,  Sheridan,  Londonderry,  Capo 
d'Istria,  to  Malesherbes,  Mirabeau, 
&c.  &c. ;  from  Nelson,  Bolivar,  Me- 
hemet,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  Suffrien, 
Bougainville,  La  Perouse,  Moreau, 
&c.  &c.  I  have  made  part  of  a  tri- 
umvirate which  had  never  before  an 
example.  Three  poets,  of  opposed 
interests  and  nations,  found  them- 
selves, nearly  at  the  same  time,  Mi- 
nisters of  Foreign  Affairs — myself  in 
France ;  Mr  Canning,  in  England ; 
and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  in  Spain. 
1  have  traversed,  successively,  the 
vacant  years  of  my  youth,  the  crowd- 
ed years  of  the  Republic,  the  pomps 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  reign  of  legiti- 
macy. 

"  I  have  explored  the  seas  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  and  trodden  the 
soil  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
After  having  sheltered  under  the  hut 
of  the  Iroquois,  under  the  tent  of  the 
Arab,  in  the  wigwams  of  the  Hurons, 
in  the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Memphis,  of  Carthage,  of  Grena- 
da, with  the  Greek,  the  Turk,  the 
Moor,  among  forests  and  ruins ;  after 
having  donned  the  bear-skin  casque 
of  the  savage,  and  the  silken  cafetan 
of  the  Mameluke ;  after  having  suf- 
fered poverty,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
exile,  I  have  sat  down  minister  and 
ambassador,  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  covered  with  decorations  and 
ribbons  at  the  table  of  kings,  and 
the  fetes  of  princes  and  princesses, 
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only  to  fall  again  into  indigence,  and 
to  experience  the  prison. 

"  I  have  been  in  relation  with  a 
crowd  of  personages,  illustrious  in 
armies,  in  the  church,  in  politics,  in 
the  magistracy,  in  sciences,  and  in 
arts.  I  possess  immense  mate- 
rials, more  than  four  thousand  pri- 
vate letters,  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence of  my  different  embassies, 
especially  some  relating  to  my  ap- 
pointment as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  among  which  are  several  re- 
markable pieces  concerning  particu- 
larly myself,  hitherto  unknown.  I 
have  carried  the  musket  of  a  soldier, 
the  stick  of  a  pedestrian,  and  the 
staff  of  a  pilgrim.  A  navigator,  my  des- 
tinies have  shifted  with  the  incon- 
stancy of  my  sails.  A  water-bird,  I 
have  made  my  nest  upon  the  waves. 

"  I  have  been  concerned  in  peace 
and  in  war ;  I  have  signed  treaties 
and  protocols,  and  published  in  the 
midst  of  them  (chemin  faisani)  nu- 
merous works.  I  have  been  initi- 
ated in  the  secrets  of  parties  of  the 
Court  and  the  State.  I  have  witness- 
ed, not  afar  off,  but  near,  the  great- 
est reverses,  the  loftiest  fortunes, 
the  most  sounding  celebrities.  I 
have  assisted  at  sieges,  at  congress- 
es, at  conclaves,  at  the  re-edification 
and  demolition  of  thrones.  I  have 
made  essays  on  history,  which  I 
could  have  written ;  and  my  life,  so- 
litary, dreamy,  and  poetic,  has  tra- 
versed this  world  of  catastrophes, 
tumult,  and  noise,  with  the  sons  of 
my  dreams,  Chactas,  Rene,  Eudore, 
Aben  Hamet ;  and  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  my  fantasy,  Atalla,  Amelia, 
Blanca,  Velleda,  and  Cymodocia. 
On  my  age,  I  have  exerted,  perhaps 
without  wishing  it,  and  without 
seeking  for  it,  a  triple  influence,  re- 
ligious, political,  and  literary. 

"  I  am  no  longer  surrounded  but 
by  three  or  four  contemporaries  of 
a  long  renown ;  Alfieri,  Canova, 
Monte,  have  disappeared.  Of  its 
brilliant  days,  Italy  preserves  only 
Pindemonte  and  Mauzoni.  Pellico 
has  lingered  out  his  best  years  in  the 
dungeons  of  Spielburg;  the  talents 
of  the  country  of  Dante  are  con- 
demned to  silence,  or  forced  to  lan- 
guish on  a  foreign  shore.  Lord  By- 
ron and  Canning  died  young.  Wal- 
ter Scott  seems  about  to  leave  us. 
Goethe  has  just  quitted  us,  full  of 
glory  and  of  years.  France  hasalmost 
nothing  of  her  past,  so  rich  in  talent. 
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She  is  commencing  a  new  era;  I 
remain  to  inter  my  age,  as  the  old 
priest  in  the  sack  of  Beziers,  who 
was  to  eound  the  knell  to  entomb 
himself  after  the  last  citizen  had  ex- 
pired. 

"  When  Death  shall  have  let  down 
the  curtain  between  me  and  the 
world,  my  drama  will  be  found  to  be 
divided  into  three  acts.  From  my 
earliest  youth,  to  1800, 1  was  soldier 
and  traveller ;  from  1800  to  1814, 
under  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire, my  life  has  been  literary ;  since 
the  Restoration  to  the  present  day, 
political.  In  my  three  successive 
careers  I  have  proposed  to  myself  a 
great  task ;  as  a  traveller,  I  aspired 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Polar  world — 
as  an  author,  to  re-establish  religion 
on  its  ruins;  as  a  statesman,  I  have 
striven  to  shew  to  nations  the  repre- 
sentative monarchic  system,  with  its 
several  liberties.  I  have  at  least 
aided  to  attain  that  which  is  worth 
them  all,  which  replaces  them,  and 
holds  the  place  of  a  constitution — 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  If  I  have 
often  failed  in  my  designs,  it  was  a 
failure  of  destiny.  Foreigners  who 
have  succeeded  in  their  designs, 
were  seconded  by  fortune ;  they  bad 
behind  them  powerful  friends  and  a 
tranquil  country.  I  have  not  had 
this  happiness. 

"  Or  all  contemporary  modern 
French  authors,  I  am  the  only  one 
whose  life  resembles  his  works ; 
traveller,  soldier,  poet,  legist,  it  is  in 
the  woods  that  I  have  sung  of  the 
woods,  in  vessels  that  I  have  descri- 
bed the  sea,  in  camps  that  I  have 
spoken  of  armies,  in  exile  that  I 
learnt  of  exile,  and  in  courts,  in  af- 
fairs, in  assemblies,  that  I  have  stu- 
died princes,  politics,  laws,  and  his- 
tory. The  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  involved  in  the  public 
cause,  and  partook  of  its  fate.  la 
Italy  and  Spain,  towards  the  close 
of  the  middle  age,  the  first  genius  of 
letters  and  the  arts  participated  in 
the  social  movement.  What  stormy 
and  splendid  lives  are  those  of  Dante, 
of  Tasso,  of  Camoens,  of  Ercilla, 
and  Cervantes ! 

"  In  France,  our  ancient  poets  and 
ancient  historians  sang  and  wrote  in 
the  midst  of  pilgrimages  and  of  com- 
bats. Thibault,  Count  of  Campagne, 
Villehardouin  Joinville,borroweathe 
felicities  of  their  style  from  the  ad- 
Tentures  of  their  career.  Froissard 


sought  for  his  history  on  the  high- 
roads, and  learnt  it  from  the  knights 
and  abbots  whom  he  met.  But  from 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  our  writers 
have  been  isolated  individuals,  whose 
talents  might  be  the  expression  of 
the  mind,  but  not  of  the  facts  of 
their  epoch.  If  I  am  destined  to  live, 
1  will  represent  in  my  person — re- 
presented in  my  Memoirs — the  prin- 
ciples, the  ideas,  the  events,  the  ca- 
tastrophes, the  epopoeia  of  my  time  ; 
and  this  the  more  faithfully,  as  I 
have  seen  a  world  begin  and  end, 
and  the  opposed  characters  of  this 
beginning  and  this  end  are  mixed  in 
my  opinions.  I  meet  myself,  as  it 
were,  between  two  ages,  as  at  a  con- 
fluence of  two  streams ;  I  have  plun- 
ged into  the  troubled  waters,  borne 
with  regret  from  the  old  bank  where 
I  was  born,  and  swimming  with  hope 
towards  the  unknown  shore,  ou 
which  new  generations  will  arise. 

"  My  Memoirs,  divided  into  books 
and  parts,  have  been  written  at  dif- 
ferent dates  and  in  different  places. 
These  sections  naturally  introduce 
sorts  of  prologues,  which  recall  the 
events  which  have  happened  since 
the  last  dates,  and  point  out  the 
places  where  I  resume  the  thread  of 
my  narration.  The  varying  events 
and  changing  forms  of  my  life,  thus 
reciprocally  cross  each  other.  It 
happens  sometimes  that  in  my  mo- 
ments of  prosperity.  I  have  to  speak 
of  my  unhappy  days,  and  that  in  my 
days  of  tribulation  I  retrace  those  of 
my  happiness.  The  different  senti- 
ments of  the  various  periods  of  my 
life,  my  youth  interpenetrating  my 
age,  the  gravity  of  my  years  of  ex- 
perience saddening  my  years  of  gai- 
ety ;  the  rays  of  my  sun  from  its 
dawn  to  its  setting,  crossing  each 
other  and  blended  together,  like  the 
scattered  reflex  lights  of  my  exist- 
ence, giving  a  sort  of  indefinable 
unity  to  my  work ;  my  cradle  has 
something  of  my  tomb,  my  tomb 
something  of  my  cradle  ;  my  suffer- 
ings become  my  pleasures  ;  my  plea- 
sures griefs,  and  one  will  not  be  able 
to  discover  whether  these  Memoirs 
are  the  work  of  a  head  bald  or  co- 
vered with  locks. 

"  I  say  not  this  to  praise  myself,  for 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  good  or 
whether  it  be  bad,  but  it  has  so  hap- 
pened, without  premeditation,  by 
the  inconstancy  of  the  tempests 
which  have  been  unloosed  against 
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my  back,  and  which  have  often  left 
me  only  the  raft  of  my  shipwreck, 
to  write  such  or  such  a  fragment  of 
my  life. 

"  I  have  felt  a  paternal  affection  in 
the  composition  of  these  Memoirs. 
The  notes  which  accompany  the  text 
are  of  three  sorts ;  the  first,  at  the 
end  of  the  volumes,  consist  of  ex- 
planative  and  corroborative  pieces  ; 
the  second,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages, 
are  of  the  same  epoch  as  the  text ; 
the  third,  also  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages,have  been  added  since  the  com- 
position of  the  text ;  they  bear  the 
date  of  the  time  and  place  in  which 
they  were  written.  A  year  or  two 
in  solitude,  in  some  corner  of  the 
earth,  will  suffice  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  task.  I  have  had  no  re- 
pose but  during  the  nine  months 
that  I  slept  in  the  bosom  of  my  mo- 
ther ;  and  it  is  probable  that  I  shall 
only  regain  this  ante-natal  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  our  common  mother 
after  death. 

"  Many  of  my  friends  have  pressed 
me  to  publish  at  present  a  part  of 
my  history;  but  I  cannot  yield  to 
their  wish.  First,  I  should  be,  in 
spite  of  myself,  less  frank  and  less 
true ;  then  I  have  always  imagined 
myself  writing  from  my  coffin.  The 
work  has  hence  taken  a  certain  re- 
ligious character,  which  1  could  not 
divest  it  of  without  injury ;  it  would 
cost  me  much  to  stifle  this  distant 
voice  issuing  from  the  tomb,  which 
is  heard  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  recital.  It  will  not  be  found 
strange  that  I  preserve  some  weak- 
ness, and  that  I  am  anxious  about 
the  fate  of  the  poor  orphan,  destined 
to  remain  after  me  upon  the  earth. 
If  Minos  judges  that  I  have  suffered 
enough  upon  this  earth  to  be  a  happy 
shade  in  the  next,  a  little  light  from 
the  Elysian  fields,  shed  over  my  last 
picture,  will  render  the  defects  of 
the  painter  less  salient.  Life  sits  ill 
upon  me,  Death  perhaps  will  sit 
better." 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  stop 
here,  previous  to  giving  our  readers 
a  foretaste  of  these  Memoirs,  which 
promise  to  be  so  splendid  and  of 
such  fascinating  interest — to  make  a 
remark  upon  the  apparent  egotism 
of  this  preface.  This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  petty  vanity,  nor 
Btill  less  with  selfishness,  of  which 
egotism  is  generally  the  sign;  for 
'there  is  a  class  of  genius  of  which  a 


spiritual  and  abstract  egotism  is  the 
very  essence.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
genius  of  Rousseau  and  Byron ;  and 
of  this  kind,  only  refined  by  high 
moral  and  religious  tendencies,  is 
the  genius  of  Chateaubriand.  This 
class  of  genius  only  sympathies 
with  the  outward  universe,  as  it  re- 
acts upon  its  proper  identity.  It  is 
an  acuteness  of  sensibility  which  ab- 
sorbs in  itself  all  the  powers  of  rea- 
son and  observation,  and  individual- 
izes every  thing  by  making  it  part 
and  parcel  of  its  own  essential  being. 
A  genius  of  this  kind  will  always  be 
the  prominent  figure  in  every  pic- 
ture he  may  design  ;  every  other  fi- 
gure would  be  to  him  a  nonentity, 
but  for  the  influence,  the  lights  or 
shadows  it  casts uponhimself, the  rea- 
lity amidst  the  shows.  He  therefore 
groups  all  things  about  himself;  he 
cannot  stir  out  of  the  circle  of  self, 
nor  is  it  to  be  desired  he  should,  for 
this  self  reflects  humanity.  This  is 
the  key  to  the  egotism  of  Monsieur 
Chateaubriand,  which  is  more  or  less 
apparent  in  all  his  works.  To  quar- 
rel with  it,  is  to  quarrel  with  a  pecu- 
liar character  of  genius,  which,  if  not 
of  the  highest  order,  has  at  least  the 
strongest  hold  upon  our  sympathies. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  love  to  be- 
hold this  vivifying  principle,  not  only 
in  his  works,  but  even  when  it  ap- 
pears more  broadly,  and  takes  the 
semblance  (though  it  may  be  far 
removed  from  it  in  reality)  of  va- 
nity. We  love  to  figure  to  ourselves 
the  chivalrous  and  enthusiastic  old 
poet  and  statesman,  collecting  about 
him  of  an  evening,  in  the  old  aristo- 
cratic religious  building  of  the  Ab- 
baye  au  Bois,  his  select  circle  of 
friends,  and  reading  aloud  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  youth,  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  life,  himself  the  author, 
the  hero,  and  the  reciter  of  his  nar- 
rative. We  fancy  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  recites  the  story  of 
his  juvenile  years,  (yet  retaining 
their  buoyant  spirit,)  when  he  found 
a  fairy  land  in  the  savage  wilds  of 
America,  when  he  roamed  its  bound- 
less forests,  committed  himself,  a 
wanderer,  with  heaven  above  him 
and  in  his  heart,  to  its  broad  streams, 
visited  in  solitude,  his  "  best  society" 
the  appalling  Falls  of  the  Niagara, 
and,  borne  along  by  ecstatic  fancy, 
and  its  sudden  joytf,  as  it  were  with 
wings,  lived,  as  he  advanced,  un- 
harmed and  cherished  among  sue- 
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cessive  groups  of  wild  savages,  but 
to  him  gentle  and  loving,  as  the  be- 
ings of  his  fancy  with  whom  he  has 
peopled  their  glades.  We  follow  him 
in  all  his  cadences  and  elevations,  in 
hia  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  trans- 
ports of  sensibility.  We  sympathize 
with  the  sympathy  and  admiration 
of  his  auditors.  We  wonder  not  at 
the  tears  of  delight  which  spring  to 
their  eyes ;  and  when  we  look  up  at 
the  bald  head  and  wrinkled  front  of 
the  animated  reciter,  we  could  hug 
the  old  man  for  his  boyish  enthusi- 
asm and  sensibility,  if  reverence  did 
not  teach  us  rather  to  bow  to  him 
as  the  type  and  model  of  all  that  is 
estimable  and  admirable  in  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  proceed 
to  the  narrative.  The  first  volume, 
then,  is  devoted  to  the  ancestors,  and 
the  father  of  Monsieur  de  Chateau- 
briand, a  race  of  gentlemen  of  the 
old  noblesse,  and  who  lived  constant- 
ly away  from  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  this  old  race  was  the  father  of  the 
author.  He  was  poor,  as  had  been 
his  father,  and  was  left  alone  in  the 
world  with  his  mother.  He  was 
scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  when, 
kneeling  before  the  bed  of  his  mo- 
ther, he  asked  her  for  her  blessing, 
as  he  had  resolved  to  go  and  seek 
his  fortune.  With  his  mother's  bless- 
ing, he  embarked  at  St  Malo.  He 
was  twice  prisoner,  and  twice  esca- 

Eed.  On  his  return  to  St  Malo  the 
ist  time,  he  married  a  young  per- 
son of  noble  birth,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
teaubriand and  his  sister,  Lucilla, 
were  the  two  youngest.  They  were 
brought  up  at  the  chateau  of  Com- 
bourg,  the  ancient  mansion  of  the 
Chateaubriandt*,  which  his  father  had 
repurchased.  Of  the  chateau  of 
Combourg,  desolate  and  abandoned, 
there  is  the  following  description  in 
Rene.  "  I  arrived  at  the  chateau 
by  the  long  avenue  of  pines.  I 
traversed  on  foot  its  deserted  courts; 
I  stopped  to  contemplate  the  closed 
and  half-broken  windows.  The 
thistles  which  grew  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  the  fallen  leaves  which 
gathered  about  the  doors,  and  the 
solitary  vestibule  where  I  had  so 
often  seen  my  father  and  his  faithful 
servants.  The  marble  basins  were 
already  covered  with  moss.  Yellow 
weeds  grew  up  between  their  dis- 


jointed and  trembling  stones.  An 
unknown  porter  opened  to  me  rude- 
ly the  gate.  Covering  for  a  moment 
my  eyes  with  my  handkerchief,  I 
entered  beneath  the  roof  of  my  an- 
cestors.  I  traversed  the  echoing 
apartments,  and  heard  nothing  but 
the  sound  of  my  own  steps.  The 
chambers  were  hardly  lighted  by  the 
feeble  light  which  penetrated  through 
the  closed  shutters.  I  visited  the 
room  where  my  mother  had  expired, 
that  in  which  my  father  used  to  re- 
tire, the  one  in  which  I  had  slept  in  my 
cradle,  and  where  friendship  had  ut- 
tered its  first  vows  in  the  bosom  of 
my  sister.  Everywhere  the  balls 
spread  before  me  in  melancholy  na- 
kedness, and  the  spider  spun  its 
webs  along  the  abandoned  cornices. 
I  quitted  these  scenes  precipitately. 
I  left  them  with  a  hurried  step, 
and  dared  not  turn  round  my  head 
as  I  departed.  How  sweet,  but  how 
rapid,  are  the  moments  which  bro- 
thers and  sisters  pass  together  in  the 
society  of  their  aged  parents  !  "  If 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  had  not 
written  those  Memoirs  of  his  youth, 
his  character  might  be  found  in 
Rene.  "  My  temper  was  impetuous 
and  unequal,  alternately  buoyant 
and  joyous,  and  silent  and  melan- 
choly. Sometimes  I  assembled 
about  me  my  young  companions, 
and  then  suddenly  abandoned  them 
to  contemplate  a  passing  cloud, 
or  to  listen  to  the  rain  falling  on  the 
leaves."  But  that  which  we  find  not 
in  Rene,  we  find  in  his  Memoirs; 
that  his  respect  for  his  father  was 
mingled  with  terror.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  tall  stature,  of  a  physiog- 
nomy sombre  and  severe,  imposing 
in  all  his  manners,  his  step  heavy,  his 
voice  solemn,  his  look  stern.  During 
the  day,  young  Francois  de  Chateau- 
briand would  rather  make  a  long 
circuit  than  meet  his  father;  but  on 
the  fall  of  night  the  whole  family 
assembled  together  in  the  half-desert- 
ed chateau,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
woods,  and  far  from  all  other  habi- 
tation. In  a  vast  hall  they  spent 
their  evenings;  the  mother  and  the 
two  youngest  children  sitting  within 
the  embrasure  of  the  immense 
chimney,  and  the  father,  enveloped 
in  his  cloak,  pacing  the  apartment 
backwards  and  forwards  in  silence. 
As  this  lord  and  master  got  more 
distant  from  the  chimney  corner,  the 
conversation  between  the  mother 
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mated;  as  hisfootsteps  sounded  more 
distant,  the  children's  voices  became 
louder,  but  as  the  old  Count  return- 
ed from  the  door  to  the  chimney,  the 
conversation  lowered ;  and  the  more 
he  advanced,  the  more  the  voices 
sank.  Sometimes  he  would  stop 
before  the  chimney,  and  not  a  whis- 
per was  heard;  but  if  by  chance  there 
were,  his  stem  voice  demanding 
" who  speaks?"  produced  again  the 
most  profound  stillness.  Thus  were 
the  evenings  spent  in  alternate  chat- 
ter and  silence.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
old  seigneur  retired  to  his  chamber, 
then  the  mother  and  children  would 
listen  till  they  heard  him  walking 
above ;  his  footstep  made  the  old 
floor  groan ;  as  soon  as  all  was  silent, 
the  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  utter- 
ed a  cry  of  joy,  and  the  two  children 
began  to  play  a  thousand  frolics,  or 
amused  themselves  in  telling  ghost 
stories.  Among  these  stories  there 
is  one  which  Monsieur  Chateau- 
briand relates  in  his  Memoirs.  The 
following  is  a  feeble  sketch  of  this 
tale  : — One  night  at  midnight  an  old 
monk  in  his  cell  heard  a  knocking  at 
his  door.  A  plaintive  voice  called 
to  him.  The  monk  hesitated  to  open. 
At  last  he  rises  and  opens.  It  was  a 
pilgrim  who  demanded  hospitality. 
The  monk  gave  a  bed  to  the  pilgrim, 
and  threw  himself  upon  his  own. 
But  scarcely  was  he  asleep,  when  he 
sees  the  pilgrim  at  the  side  of  his 
bed,  signing  to  him  to  follow  him. 
They  go  out  together.  The  door 
of  the  church  opens  and  then  shuts 
behind  them.  The  priest  at  the 
altar  celebrates  the  holy  mysteries. 
Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the 
pilgrim  takes  off  his  cowl,  and  shews 
the  monk  a  death's-head.  "You 
have  given  me  a  place  by  your  side," 
said  the  pilgrim,  "  and  in  my  turn  I 
will  give  you  a  place  on  my  bed  of 
ashes."  The  delightful  terrors  occa- 
sioned by  such  tales  as  these,  made 
the  brother  and  sister  cling  close 
together.  Nothing  is  more  touch- 
ing than  the  pages  of  Monsieur  de 
Chateaubriand  when  he  speaks  of 
his  beautiful  affectionate  sister,  Lu- 
cilla.  All  his  infancy  was  passed  by 
her  side;  they  had  both  the  same 
sorrows,  the  same  pleasures,  the 
same  terrors.  "  Timid,"  he  says, 
"  and  under  constraint  before  my 
father,  I  only  found  joy  and  content 
in  company  of  my  sister ;  she  was  a 
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We  loved  to 
climb  the  hills  together,  and  together 
to  traverse  the  woods  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf;  the  recollection  of  these 
walks  yet  fills  my  soul  with  delight. 
Oh  !  illusions  of  infancy  and  my 
country,  will  you  never  lose  your 
charms  !  Sometimes  we  walked  in 
silence,  listening  to  the  wailing  of 
the  autumn  winds,  or  to  the  noise  of 
the  dried  leaves  which  rustled  under 
our  feet ;  sometimes  we  pursued  with 
our  eyes  the  swallow  in  the  meadow, 
or  the  rainbow  upon  the  cloudy  hills, 
and  sometimes  we  murmured  toge- 
ther verses  which  the  spectacle  of 
nature  inspired.  We  had  both  a 
strain  of  sadness  in  our  hearts.  This 
we  derived  from  God  and  our  mo- 
ther." 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  Mon- 
sieur Chateaubriand  through  all  his 
school  adventures.  These  require 
the  charms  of  Monsieur  Chateau- 
briand's style  to  give  them  that  inte- 
rest which  they  no  doubt  possess  in 
his  Memoirs,  but  which  appear  a 
good  deal  faded  in  the  recollected 
narrative  of  the  Revue  de  Paris.  But 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
he  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Rennes,  and  that  his  favourite  studies 
were  Horace  and  the  Confessions  of 
St  Augustin,  which  last  book  seems 
to  have  determined  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  his  genius.  From  college 
he  entered  the  army,  and  became, 
as  far  as  military  drill  and  duties  are 
concerned,  in  the  language  of  his 
colonel,  an  accomplished  officer.  His 
new  military  education  being  finish- 
ed, his  father  determined  to  send 
him  to  Paris,  to  make  his  way  by  his 
own  merits  ;  but  before  he  enters 
upon  this  new  scene,  he  once  more 
visits  Combourg.  Thus  he  speaks  in 
his  Memoirs  on  the  occasion  of  this 
last  visit : — "  I  have  only  revisited 
Combourg  three  times,"  (since  his 
first  absence  we  suppose.)  "  At  the 
death  of  my  father,  all  the  family 
were  assembled  in  the  chateau,  to 
say  to  each  other  adieu.  Two  years 
after  wards  I  accompanied  my  mother 
to  Combourg;  she  went  to  have  the 
old  manor-house  furnished,  as  my 
brother  was  about  to  establish  him- 
self there  with  my  sister-in-law ;  my 
brother,  however,  came  not  into 
Brittany,  and  shortly  after  mounted 
the  scaffold  with  his  young  wife,  for 
whom  my  mother  had  prepared  the 
nuptial  bed.  The  last  time  I  took 
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the  road  to  Combourg,  was  on  arri 
vine  at  the  port  where  I  was  to  em- 
bark for  America.  After  sixteen 
years  of  absence,  when  about  to  quit 
my  native  soil  for  the  ruins  of  Greece, 
I  went  to  embrace  the  remnants  of 
my  family  in  the  lands  of  Brittany, 
but  I  had  not  courage  to  undertake 
the  pilgrimage  to  my  paternal  fields. 
It  was  among  the  shades  of  Com- 
bourg that  I  have  become  what  I  am. 
It  was  there  I  saw  my  family  united 
'  and  dispersed.  Of  ten  children  only 
four  remained.  My  mother  died  of 
grief,  and  the  ashes  of  my  father 
were  scattered  to  the  winds.  If  my 
works  survive  me,  if  I  should  leave 
behind  me  a  name,  the  traveller, 
perhaps,  some  day,  guided  by  these 
Memoirs,  will  stop  a  moment  in  the 
places  I  have  described.  He  may  re- 
cognise the  chateau,  but  he  will  look  in 
vain  for  the  wood ;  it  has  been  felled; 
the  cradle  of  my  dreams  has  dis- 
appeared like  my  dreams  themselves. 
Alone  remaining  upon  its  rock,  the 
antique  dungeon  seems  to  regret  the 
oaks  which  surrounded  it,  and  pro- 
tected it  from  the  tempests.  Isolated 
like  it,  I  have  seen,  like  it,  the  family 
which  embellished  my  days,  and  af- 
forded me  shelter,  fall  around  me. 
Thanks  to  Heaven,  my  life  is  not 
built  so  solidly  upon  the  earth  as 
the  towers  in  which  I  passed  my 
youth!" 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Paris. 
The  venerable  Monsieur  de  Male- 
sherbes, the  defender  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  whose  daughter  was  married  to 
the  elder  brother  of  Chateaubriand, 
eeems  to  have  been  the  first  who  ap- 
preciated the  talents  of  young  Fran- 
cois. The  following  is  the  sketch 
which  the  Memoirs  give  of  this  ve- 
nerable character,  who  afterwards, 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  his 
grand- daughter  and  her  husband, 
perished  by  the  guillotine : — "  The 
alliance  which  united  his  family  to 
mine  procured  me  often  the  happi- 
ness of  approaching  him.  I  seemed 
to  become  stronger  and  freer  in  my 
mind  when  in  the  presence  of  this 
virtuous  man,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  corruption  of  courts,  had  pre- 
served, in  an  elevated  rank,  the  in- 
tegrity and  courage  of  a  patriot.  I 
shall  long  recollect  the  last  interview 
1  had  with  him  :  it  was  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  found  him,  by  chance,  alone 
wuh  his  grand-daughter.  He  spoke 
of  Rousseau  with  an  emotion  that  I 
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fully  partook  of.  i  shall  never  tor. 
get  the  venerable  old  man  conde- 
scending to  give  me  advice,  and  say- 
ing,— '  I  am  wrong  to  speak  of  these 
things  with  you;  I  should  rather 
urge  you  to  moderate  that  warmth 
of  heart  which  brought  BO  much  evil 
on  our  friend.  I  have  been  like 
you:  injustice  revolted  me;  I  have 
done  as  much  good  as  I  could,  with- 
out counting  on  the  gratitude  of  men. 
You  are  young;  you  have  many 
things  to  see.  I  have  but  a  short 
time  to  live.'  I  suppress  what  the 
freedom  of  intimate  conversation, 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  character, 
made  him  add.  The  pain  which  I 
experienced  on  quitting  him,  felt  like 
a  presentiment  that  I  should  never 
see  him  again ! 

"  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes  was  a 
man  of  large  stature,  but  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  health  prevented  him 
from  appearing  so.  That  which  was 
astonishing  in  him  was  the  energy 
with  which  he  expressed  himself 
in  his  extreme  old  age.  If  you  saw 
him  seated  without  speaking,  with 
his  sunken  eyes,  his  grey  eyelashes, 
and  his  benevolent  air,  you  would 
have  taken  him  for  one  of  those 
august  personages  painted  by  Le- 
sueur.  But  when  the  sensitive  chords 
were  touched,  the  lightning  flashed 
forth.  His  eyes  immediately  opened 
and  expanded.  Words  of  fire  came 
from  his  mouth;  his  air,  from  pensive, 
became  animated,  and  a  young  man 
in  all  the  effervescence  of  youth 
seemed  before  you;  but  his  bald 
head,  his  words  a  little  confused, 
from  the  defect  of  his  pronuncia- 
tion, caused  by  his  want  of  teeth, 
recalled  again  the  old  man.  This 
contrast  redoubled  the  charm  found 
in  his  conversation,  as  one  admirea 
those  fires  which  burn  in  the  midst 
of  the  snows  of  winter. 

"  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes  has 
filled  Europe  with  his  name,  but  the 
defender  of  Louis  XVL  was  not  less 
admirable  at  the  other  epochs  of  his 
life  than  in  his  last  days,  which  so 
gloriously  crowned  it.  As  a  patron 
of  men  of  letters,  the  world  owes  to 
him  the  Emilius  of  Rousseau ;  and 
it  is  known,  that  he  was  the  only 
man,  the  Mareschal  of  Luxemburg 
excepted,  whom  Jean  Jaques  sin- 
cerely loved.  More  than  once  he 
has  opened  the  gates  of  the  Bastile; 
he  alone  refused  to  Hupple  his  cha- 
racter to  the  vices  of  the  great,  and 
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came  out  pure  from  places  where  so     on  his  breast.    Awakening  up,  the 


many  others  had  left  their  virtue 
behind  them.  Some  have  blamed 
him  for  giving  in  to  what  has  been 
called  the  principles  of  the  day.  If 
by  this  is  meant  hatred  of  abuses, 
Monsieur  de  Malesherbes  was  cer- 
tainly culpable.  For  my  own  part 
I  avow,  that  if  he  had  been  merely 
a  good  and  loyal  gentleman,  ready 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  King  his 
master,  and  to  appeal  to  his  sword 
rather  than  to  his  religion,  I  should 
have  sincerely  esteemed  him,  but  I 
should  have  left  it  to  others  to  write 
his  eulogium." 

From  the  city  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
teaubriand passes  to  the.  Court.  To 
be  presented  to  the  King,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  military,  and  of  the 
grade  of  captain  at  least.  He  there- 
fore obtained  that  rank,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  honours  of  the  Court, 
and  saw  Louis  XVI.  face  to  face. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  this  unhappy  and 
amiable  monarch  and  victim  : — 

"  Louis  XVI.  was  of  an  advantage- 
ous stature ;  his  shoulders  were 
large,  and  his  belly  prominent  His 
walk  was  ungainly,  rolling,  as  it  were, 
from  one  leg  to  the  other ;  his  vision 
was  short;  his  eyes  half  shut;  his 
mouth  large;  his  voice  hollow  and 
vulgar.  He  was  fond  of  a  hearty 
laugh ;  his  air  announced  gaiety, — not 
the  gaiety,  perhaps,  of  a  superior 
mind,  but  the  cordial  joy  of  an  honest 
man,  coming  from  a  conscience  with- 
out reproach.  He  was  not  without 
knowledge,  especially  in  geography. 
For  the  rest,  he  had  his  weaknesses 
like  ether  men.  He  loved,  for  ex- 
ample, to  play  tricks  upon  his  pages, 
and  to  spy,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  from  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  the  movements  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Court  as  they  left 
their  apartments.  If  at  a  hunt  one 


old  gentleman,  in  the  first  moment 
of  pain  and  anger,  called  out, — '  Ah  1 
I  know  you  well  in  this  trick ;  you 
were  so  from  your  infancy ;  you  are 
a  tyrant,  a  cruel  man,  a  ferocious 
animal !'  And  he  continued  to  over- 
whelm the  King  with  insults.  His 
Majesty  quickly  regained  his  horse, 
and  half  laughing,  half  sorry  that  he 
had  hurt  a  man  whom  he  loved 
much,  muttered  as  he  went  away, — 
4  Ha,  ha  I  he  is  angry !  he  is  angry  I 
he  is  angry ! ' ' 

But  what  was  Versailles,  its  Palace, 
and  its  Court,  to  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, whilst  the  Bastile  was 
taking  at  Paris,  and  the  Revolution, 
with  its  mighty  events,  were  in  full 
career  of  developement !  What  his 
opinions  were  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  is  not  stated,  but 
he  had  personal  acquaintance  with 
all  the  great  disorganizing  spirits, 
who  let  loose  its  fierce  elements,  and 
were  afterwards  pulverized/  and 
swept  from  the  scene  by  its  ravaging 
breath.  He  seems  to  have  known 
Mirabeau  intimately,  dined  often 
with  him,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  tavern.  One  day  as  they  got  up 
together  from  dinner  after  a  long 
animated  conversation,  Mirabeau, 
laying  his  two  large  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  young  companion, 
said  to  him,  alluding  to  their  con- 
versation, "  They  will  never  pardon 
me  my  superiority."  But  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Revolution  soon  ensued, 
and  whatever  illusions  the  brilliant 
vision  of  prospective  liberty  and  re- 
generation might  have  cast  over  the 
imagination  of  the  young  poet,  they 
quickly  melted  away  at  the  touch  of 
humanity.  The  blood,  the  crimes, 
the  rant  and  fury,  which  early  began 
to  blot  out  and  swallow  up  every 
fair  hope  in  despair  and  dread, 


passed  between  him  and  the  stag,  he  awakened  his  uncontrollable  indig- 
was  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  anger,  nation;  this  was  too  strong  to  be 
as  I  have  experienced 'myself.  One  suppressed  in  one  so  ardent  and  hu- 
day,  when  it  was  excessively  hot,  an  mane  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  seeing 
old  gentleman  of  the  stables,  who 
had  followed  the  chase,  being  fa- 
tigued, got  down  from  his  horse,  and, 


a  head  carried  on  a  pike  before  his 
hotel,  he  called  out  of  his  window, 
"  Murder,  murder !  assassins,  assas- 


sins ! "  This  virtuous  ardour  and  in- 
dignation would  soon  doubtless  have 
brought  him  to  the  guillotine,  if 


stretching  himself  on  his  back,  fell 

asleep  in  the  shade.    Louis  passed 

by,  perceived  him,  and  thought  it  a 

good  joke  to  wake  him  up.    He  got     Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  compas- 

down  then  from  his  horse,  and,  with-     sionating  his  youth  and  virtue,  and 

out  wishing  to  hurt  this  ancient  ser-    foreseeing,  that  if  he  remained   in 

vant,  he  let  fall  rather  a  heavy  stone    France,  he  would  surely  fall  a  victim 
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to  his  generous  and  courageous  sen- 
timents, had  not  persuaded  him  to 
make  the  voyage  to  America. 

"HI  were  in  your  place,"  said 
Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  "  1  would 
go  to  America ;  I  would  undertake 
some  great  enterprise ;  I  would  tra- 
vel for  ten  years."  This  idea  fired 
the  imagination  of  young  Chateau- 
briand. He  had  already  a  great  en- 
terprise in  his  mind.  It  is  thus  be 
developes  in  his  Memoirs  the  idea  of 
this  enterprise : — 

"  The  voyage  which  I  then  under- 
took was  only  the  prelude  of  an- 
other much  more  important,  the  plan 
of  which  I  communicated  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Malesherbes  on  my  return. 
I  proposed  to  myself  nothing  less 
than  to  determine,  by  land,  the  grand 
question  of  the  South  Sea  passage  by 
the  North.  It  is  known,  that  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Captain  Cook  and 
other  navigators,  it  has  always  re- 
mained in  doubt." 

One  can  hardly  help  smiling  at 
this  project  of  discovery  terminating 
in  those  beautiful  tales  or  poems  by 
which  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
has  immortalized  his  wanderings  in 
America.  For  our  parts,  however, 
we  are  perfectly  contented  that  it 
has  so  terminated.  Let  others  travel 
and  discover,  but  their  travellings 
and  discoveries,  however  important, 
will  never  be  to  us  half  so  delight- 
ful, as  contemplating  this  young  en- 
thusiastic "  IchappV  from  civilisa- 
tion, this  refugee  from  the  artificial 
existence  of  a  Court,  fleeing  refine- 
ment and  crime,  and  pluugiug  into 
the  depths  of  savage  life,  aa  into  a 
bath,  to  cleanse  and  rtjuvinate  his 
spirit,  and  then  to  send  it  forth  in 
all  its  beautified  purity,  to  explore, 
to  marvel  at,  to  be  transported  with 
the  springing  wonders  of  nature 
where  man  is  not.  He  became,  as  it 
were,  a  playfellow  of  the  forests  and 
mighty  streams ;  all  eye,  all  heart, 
all  ecstasy.  But  what  is  most  delight- 
ful, he  humanizes  upon  every  thing 
he  sees.  Nothing  encounters  his 
sight,  even  in  inanimate  nature,  no- 
thing is  shaped  by  bis  fancy,  but  it 
immediately  vibrates  upon  some 
chord  of  his  heart.  How  different 
is  humanity  from  civilisation  !  Com- 
pare the  scenes  which  were  then 
going  on  in  Paris,  with  those  which 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  found 
in  the  huts  of  the  wild  Indian  war- 
riors and.  huntsmen,  This  contrast 


heightens  the  delight  which  we  feel 
in  accompanying  him  in  his  poet's 
rambles  through  a  new  world.  But 
we  must  proceed  with  the  Memoir*. 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  embark- 
ed for  America  at  St  Malo,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1791.  The  sentiments 
he  experienced  on  his  first  arrival, 
are  well  described  in  his  "  Genie  du 
Christianisme" 

"  I  remained  for  some  time  with 
my  arms  crossed,  looking  about  me 
with  a  confusion  of  feelings  and 
ideas,  which  I  could  not  disentangle 
then,  and  which  I  cannot  at  present 
describe.  This  continent,  unknown 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  in  ancient 
times,  and  in  the  modern  for  many 
ages ;  its  first  savage  destinies,  and 
its  fate  since  the  arrival  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus;  the  domination  of 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  shaken 
off  in  this  new  world;  their  old  so- 
cieties renewed  in  this  young  coun- 
try ;  a  republic  of  a  nature  hitherto 
unknown,  announcing  a  change  in 
the  human  mind,  and  in  political  or- 
der; the  part  which  my  country  had 
taken  in  these  events;  these  seas 
and  shores  owing  partly  their  inde- 
pendence to  French  blood ;  a  great 
man,  Washington,  arising  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  these  discords  and 
deserts,  the  inhabitant  of  a  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  same  place,  where,  a 
century  before,  William  Penn  had 
bought  a  slip  of  ground  from  some 
Indians  ;  the  United  States,  sending 
to  France,  across  the  ocean,  the  re- 
volution and  liberty;  finally,  my  own 
destinies,  the  discoveries,  which  I 
aimed  at  in  those  native  solitudes, 
which  yet  extended  their  vast  do- 
mains behind  the  narrow  empire  of 
foreign  civilisation ;  —  these  were 
the  reflections  which  occupied  my 
mind." 

Another  pointed  reflection  he 
makes  is — "  There  is  nothing  old  in 
America,  but  the  woods,  the  sons  of 
the  earth,  and  liberty,  the  mother  of 
all  human  society." 

The  recital  of  his  interview  with 
Washington  is  very  pleasing. 

"  A  little  house  of  the  English  con- 
struction, resembling  the  houses  in 
its  neighbourhood,  was  the  palace  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
No  guards,  no  valets.  I  knocked — a 
young  servant-girl  opened  to  me.  I 
asked  her  if  the  General  was  at  home. 
She  asked  me  my  name,  which  being 
difficult  to  pronounce  in  English, 
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she  could  not  retain.  But  she  said, 
*  Walk  in,  sir,'  and  went  before  me 
through  one  of  those  long  and  narrow 
corridors,  which  serve  as  a  vestibule 
to  English  houses.  She  introduced 
me  into  a  parlour,  and  told  me  the 
General  would  attend  me.  I  was 
not  moved ;  greatness  of  soul  or  of 
fortune  never  disconcert  me.  I  ad- 
mire the  first,  without  being  hum- 
bled by  it.  The  world  inspires  me 
with  more  pity  than  respect.  Never 
has  the  face  of  man  troubled  me. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  General  enter- 
ed. He  was  a  man  of  large  stature, 
his  demeanour  calm,  rather  cold  than 
noble.  He  resembles  his  pictures.  I 
presented  him  my  letter  in  silence ; 
he  opened  it,  turned  to  the  signa- 
ture, which  he  read  aloud,  exclaim- 
ing— '  Colonel  Armand  ! '  It  was  thus 
that  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouverie  had 
signed.  We  sat  down.  I  explained 
to  him  as  well  as  I  could  the  motive 
of  my  voyage.  He  answered  me  by 
monosyllables  in  French  or  English. 
He  listened  to  me  with  astonish- 
ment. I  approached  him,  and  said 
with  vivacity — '  But  it  is  less  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  North-East  pas- 
sage than  to  create  a  people  as  you 
have  done.-' — '  Well,  well,'  said  he, 
*  young  man,'  stretching  to  me  his 
hand.  He  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  following  day,  and  we 
parted. 

"  I  was  exact  to  the  rendezvous. 
We  were  but  five  or  six  guests.  The 
conversation  turned  almost  entirely 
on  the  French  Revolution.  The  Ge- 
neral shewed  us  the  key  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  These  keys  were  silly  toys, 
which  were  then  distributed  in  the 
two  worlds.  If  Washington  had  seen, 
like  me,  the  vanquishers  of  the  Bas- 
tile  in  the  gutters  of  Paris,  he  would 
have  had  less  faith  in  his  relic.  The 
seriousness  and  the  force  of  this  re- 
volution was  not  in  its  bloody  orgies. 
At  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  the  same  populace 
of  the  faubourg  St  Autoine  demo- 
lished the  Protestant  temple  of  Cha- 
renton  with  as  much  zeal  as  they 
devastated  the  church  of  St  Denia 
in  1793.  Such  was  my  meeting  with 
this  man,  who  has  emancipated  a 
whole  world.  Washington  had  sunk 
into  the  tomb  before  any  fame  was 
attached  to  my  name ;  I  passed  be- 
fore him  as  the  most  unknown  being. 
He  was  in  all  his  splendour,  and  I 
iu  all  my  obscurity,  Perhaps  my 
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name  did  not  remain  a  whole  day 
in  his  memory.  Happy  am  I,  never- 
theless, that  his  regards  have  fallen 
upon  me.  I  have  felt  myself  warmed 
by  them  during  the  rest  of  my  life. 
There  is  virtue  in  the  regard  of  a 
great  man.  I  have  seen  since 
Bonaparte.  Thus  Providence  has 
shewn  me  two  persons,  whom  it  has 
been  pleased  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  destinies  of  their  age." 

Having  taken  leave  of  Washington, 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  pursues 
his  route.  The  following  passage, 
which  will  find  a  place  in  his  Me- 
moirs, will  shew,  however,  how  little 
his  mind  was  bent  on  discovery. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  this  pro- 
ject originated  in  that  ardent  longing 
for  indefinable  enterprise  which  cha- 
racterises genius,  before  it  knows  its 
own  nature  and  quality.  Monsieur 
Chateaubriand  soon  found  the  vast 
and  the  romantic  in  his  heart  and  in 
nature,  which  bad  allured  him  in  a 
project  which  he  only  saw  in  its  dis- 
tance and  its  consummation,  with- 
out calculating  the  severe  self-denial 
which  it  would  impose  upon  the 
fancy.  The  passage  we  allude  to  is 
as  follows : — 

"  I'then  set  out  for  the  country  of 
savages,  and  embarked  in  a  packet- 
boat,  which  ascended  the  river 
Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany. 
The  society  of  passengers  was  nu- 
merous and  agreeable,  consisting  of 
many  women,  and  some  American 
officers.  Afresh  breeze  impelled  us 
gently  to  our  destination.  Towards 
the  evening  of  the  first  day,  we  as- 
sembled on  the  deck  to  take  a  colla- 
tion of  fruits  and  milk.  The  women 
were  seated  on  benches,  and  the 
men  placed  themselves  at  their  feet. 
The  conversation  was  not  long  noisy. 
I  have  always  remarked  that  the 
aspect  of  a  fine  scene  of  nature  pro- 
duces an  involuntary  silence.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  company  cried  out, 
'  It  was  here  where  Major  Andre 
was  executed.'  Immediately  all  my 
ideas  were  scattered.  A  very  pretty 
American  lady  was  asked  to  sing  a 
romance  made  on  this  unfortunate 
young  man.  She  yielded  to  our  en- 
treaties, and  sung  with  a  voice, 
timid,  but  full  of  softness  and  emo- 
tion. The  sun  was  setting.  We 
were  then  sailing  between  lofty 
mountains.  Here  and  there,  sus- 
pended over  their  abysses,  single 
cabins  sometimes  appeared  and 
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cloud*,'./  partly    win1  partly 
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tations. 'i)i«'  points  ot  rocks,  and 
the  bar»  tops  of  piue-tn-es,  were 
•ametimes  seen  above  these  clouds, 
and  looked  HI  *  little  islands  iloating 
i  lie  majestic  river,  now 
locked  up  between  uvo  parallel 
banks,  stretched  in  a  straight  line 
before  us,  and  anon  turning  towards 
th*t  ««Ht,  rolled  its  goldeii  waves 
round  some  mount,  which,  •advan- 
cing into  the  stream  with  all  its 
plant*,*  resembled  a  great  bouquet  of 
verdure  bound  to,  the  foot  of  a  blue 
and  purple  /one.  We  all  kept  a 
profound  silence.  For  my  part,  I 
hardly  dared  to  'breathe.  ]\othing 
interrupted  the  plaintive  song  of  the 
young  passenger,  except  the  noise 
which  the  vessel  made  in  gliding 
through  the  water." 

His  rapture  goes  on  increasing  as 
lie  advances  into  the  interior  —  into 
the  virgin  forests  of  America. 

"After  having  passed  the  Mohawk, 
I  I'umid  myself  in  woods  that  had 
Berar  felt  the  axe,  and  fell  into  a.  sort 
of  ecstasy.  1  went  from  tree  to  tree, 
to  the  right  and  left  indifferently, 
saying  to  myself—  no  more  roads  to 
follow  —  no  more  cities  —  no  more 
narrow  houses  —  no  more  presidents, 
republics,  kings.  .  .  To  try  if  I  had 
re<  overed  my  original  rights,!  played 
a  thousand  wilful  freaks,  which  en- 
raged the  big  Dutchman,  who  served 
me  as  a  guide,,  and  who  thought  me 
mad." 

-  This  state  of  rapturous  excite- 
ment, this  intoxication  of  delight,  so 
pure,  so  free,  so  buoyant,  awakens 
all  our  interest,  all  our  affection,  for 
the  young  enthusiast.  He  has  ex- 
perienced, he  has  enraptured  him- 
self, with  the,  reality  of  a  poet's 
*dream.  We  ask  not  what  has  be- 
come of  his  passage.  How  can  a 
thought  of  civilized  lire  come  to 
disturb  his  enjoyments  2  Heisamong 
•the  savage*,  lie  accompanies  the 
•wild  Indian  on  his  hunting  parties; 
be  drinks,  smokes,  and  broils  his 
ttteate  in  his  hut;  he  is  one  of  his 
family,  dancing  and  singing  with  the 
pretty  Indian  mris,  sharing  in  their 
love1*,  and  in  the  exercises  and  pas- 
times Of  their  brothers  ;  or  he  is  in 
'  the  BTPnt  forests  —  free,  free  !  Why 
should  he  compel  his  mind  to  think 
<m  any  particular  subject?  This 


would  I  if- to  him  slavery.   No  ;  let  his 
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like  the  nil  -  <>t  !i>- 
room  in  his  breast  for  their  circula- 
tion, since  he  is  untrammelled  by 
civilisation.  Let  him  cast  himself 
on  the  lake  Eritt,  and  from  its  banks 
behold  those  splendid  serpent* 
which  inhabit  them  ;  let  him  learn 
their  habits,  and  call  them  by  their 
names;  or,  if  you  will,  he  will  make 
them  dance  to  his  flute.  Sometimes 
let  him  stand  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  to  contemplate  the  thousand 
fish  that  disport  on  its  translucent 
waves  ;  or  let  him  stop  suddenly  to 
listen  to  the  song  of  strange  birds; 
or,  shutting  his  eyes,  barken  to  the 
multitudinous  waters  of  the  river  as 
they  rush  into  the  sea. 
•  This  ecstasy,  says  an  auditor  of  the 
Memoirs,  has  no  end.  Long  pages 
are  sometimes  only  long  exclama- 
tions, breathing  the  very  essence  of 
contentment  and  happiaess.  In  one 
place  he  says — "  1  was  more  than  a 
king.  If  fate  had  placed  me  on  a 
throne,  and  a  revolution  hurled  me 
from  it,  instead  of  exhibiting  »y 
misery  through  Europe,  like  Clmrles 
and  James,  1  should  have  said  to 
amateurs  :  If  my  place  inspires  you 
with  so  much  envy,  try  it,  you  will 
see  it  is  not  so  good.  Cut  one 
another's  throats  for  my  old  mantle. 
For  my  part,  I  will  go  and  enjoy  in 
the  forests  of  America  the  liberty 
you  have  restored  me  to." 
'  But  this  realized  dream  must 
end  ;  and  this  is  the  manner  he  was 
awakened  from  if. 

"  Wandering  from  forest  to  forest, 
I  approached  a  new  American  settle- 
ment. One  evening,  I  saw  on  the 
banks  of  a  streamlet,  a  farm-hodse 
built  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  I  de- 
manded hospitality,  and  it  was 
granted.  The  night  fell.  The  habi- 
tation was  only  lighted  by  the  flame 
of  the  hearth.  1  sat  down  by  the 
corner  of  the  chimney ;  and  whilst 
my  hostess  prepared  my  supper,  I 
amused  myself  in  reading,  stooping 
my  head,  an  English  journal  which 
had  fallen  on  the  ground.  I  per- 
ceived these  words  written  in  large 
letters:  '  FLIGHT  OF  THE  "KiNol* 
This  was  an  account  of  the  evasion 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch  at  Varennes. 
The  journal  also  spoke"  of -the  In- 
creased emigration,  and  the  assem- 
bling of  nearly  all  the  officers  of  tb« 
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array  under  the  banners  of  theFrench 
princes.  In  this  I  thought  I  heard 
the  voice  of  honour,  and  I  abandoned 
my  projects." 

Returned  to  Philadelphia  to  em- 
bark, the  first  thing  that  reminded 
him  he  was  a  civilized  man,  was 
his  want  of  money  to  pay  his 
passage.  The  Captain,  however, 
consented  to  take  him,  trusting  to 
his  word  for  payment.  In  his  pas- 
sage, he  encounters  a  terrible  tem- 
pest. The  description  of  this  tempest 
finishes  the  fourth  book.  "  When 
a  Dutch  vessel  is  assailed  by  a  tem- 
pest, officers  and  sailors  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  inside  of  the  vessel ; 
all  the  port  holes  are  shut ;  the  dog 
of  the  vessel  is  alone  left  on  the 
deck,  who  howls  at  the  storm.  Mean- 
time the  officers  and  sailors  drink 
and  smoke  till  the  storm  ceases. 
When  it  is  over,  the  dog  ceases  to 
bark,  and  the  crew  come  again  on 
the  deck— and  I,"  says  he,  "  I  am 
the  dog  of  the  vessel,  whom  the  re- 
storation left  on  the  deck  to  give 
warning  of  the  storm,  whilst  it  was 
uader  shelter." 

As  soon  as  Monsieur  de  Chateau- 
briand returns  to  Paris,  he  marries, 
and  takes  obscure  lodgings  in  a  little 
obscure  street,  behind  the  church  of 
St  Sulpice.  His  picture  of  Paris,  at 
that  moment  of  terror,  is  said  to  be 
magnificent  and  terrible.  Robespierre, 
Danton,  Marat,  the  Convention,  the 
Jacobin  club,  the  theatres,  the  cries, 
the  clamours,  the  atrocious  vocifera* 
tions  of  the  Mountain,  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  street  scenes,  the  tribune, 
the  prisons:  every  thing  which  the  ra- 
velled up  scene  of  horror,  which  Paris 
in  92  presented,  has  afforded  matter 
for  his  eloquent  pen.  But  honour 
and  patriotism  called  him  away  from 
these  orgies  of  blood  and  crime.  He 
emigrates ;  and  the  following  justi- 
fication of  this  step,  as  it  might  pro- 
perly find  a  place  in  his  Memoirs, 
we  here  transcribe. 

"  I  put  to  myself  this  question 
when  writing  the  Siege  of  Trent. 
Why  has  Thrasybulus  been  raised  to 
the  clouds?  And  why  are  French 
emigrants  trodden  to  the  dust  ? 
Both  cases  are  rigorously  the  same. 
The  fugitives  of  the  two  countries, 
forced  into  exile  by  persecution, 
took  arms  in  foreign  lands  in  favour 
of  an  ancient  constitution  of  their 
country.  Words  cannot  alter  things. 
^Except  that  the  first  contended  for  a 
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democracy,  and  the  latter  for 
narchy,  the  facts  are  the  same. 

"  An  honest  foreigner  by  his  fire- 
side, in  a  tranquil  country,  sure  to 
rise  in  the  morning  as  he  laid  down  at 
night,  in  possession  of  his  fortune, 
his  doors  well  shut,  his  friends 
within,  and  security  without,  may 
prove,  whilst  drinking  his  glass  of 
wine,  that  the  French  emigrants 
were  to  blame,  and  that  a  citizen 
should  never  quit  his  country.  But 
this  honest  foreigner  is  at  his  ease  ; 
no  one  persecutes  him  ;  he  can  go 
where  he  will,  without  the  fear  of 
being  insulted  or  assassinated;  his 
house  is  not  set  fire  to;  he  is  not 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  merely 
because  his  name  is  John,  and  not 
Peter,  and  that  his  grandfather  who 
died  forty  years  ago  had  a  right  to 
sit  in  a  church  with  three  or  four 
harlequins  in  livery  behind  him.  *  * 
But  it  is  for  misfortune  to  judge  of 
misfortune.  The  vulgar  heart  of 
prosperity  cannot  comprehend  the 
delicate  sentiments  of  misfortune. 
If  one  considers  without  passion 
what  the  emigrants  suffered  in 
France,  who  is  the  man,  who,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  would  dare  to 
say,  *  I  would  not  have  done  as  they 
did!"* 

Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  then 
determines  to  emigrate,  but  he  has 
no  money  ;  the  fortune  of  his  wife 
consisted  only  of  assignats.  At  last 
he  gets  a  notary  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Honore^o  advance  him  12,000  francs 
on  these  assignats.  But  on  return* 
ing  home  he  meets  with  a  friend  ; 
they  walk  and  talk  together,  and  at 
last  they  enter  a  gambling-house. 
At  that  time  gaming  was  perhaps 
the  most  innocent  amusement  that 
remained.  To  a  gentleman  society 
was  dangerous,  and  the  relaxations 
of  the  people  were  in  the  clubs  and 
round  the  scaffold.  Whether  front 
curiosity,  or  ennui,  or  weakness, 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  plays, 
arid  loses  all  his  money  except  1500 
francs.  With  this  he  departs,  gets 
into  a  fiacre,  and  drives  home.  On 
arriving,  however,  when  he  would 
hand  his  portfolio  to  his  wife,  he  finds 
it  gone.  He  had  left  it,  with  his  last 
1500  francs,  in  the  hackney-coach. 
Nevertheless,  Monsieur  de  Chateau- 
briand had  imbibed  too  much  equa- 
nimity of  soul  in  the  forests  and 
among  the  savages  of  America,  to  be 
disturbed  by  this.  He  sleeps  ae  prq. 
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fouudly  and  tranquilly  as  if  nothing 
Lad  happened,  in  the  morning,  by 
greatgood  luck,ayoungpriest  comes 
to  him  and  returns  him  his  portfolio, 
within  which  was  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, with  the  money.  ThLspriesthad 
hired  the  hackney-coach  immediate- 
ly after  he  left  it  He  now  directs 
his  course  to  Bruxelles,  travelling  as 
a  wine-merchant,  and  commissary  of 
the  army.  Bruxelles  was  then  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  army  of 
the  Princes.  The  emigration  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  first  come  and  the  last  come; 
the  first  attributed  to  themselves  ex- 
clusively the  right  of  restoring  the 
ancient  dynasty.  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
teaubriand was  therefore  very  ill  re- 
ceived, and  from  captain  of  cavalry 
became  simple  soldier,  in  one  of 
the  Breton  companies,  which  were 
inarching  to  form  the  siege  of  Thion- 
ville.  With  his  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  his  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
he  marched  gaily  forward.  One  day 
he  met  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frede- 
rick William,  on  horseback.  "  Where 
are  you  going  ?"  said  the  monarch. 
"  I  am  going  to  fight,"  replied  young 
Chateaubriand.  "  I  see  the  French 
nobleman  in  that  answer,"  said  Fre- 
derick, and,  saluting  him,  passed  on. 
Monsieur  Chateaubriand  had  a  simi- 
lar conversation  at  Bruxelles  with 
Champfort,  a  man  once  of  celebrity, 
but  whose  name  is  now  almost  for- 
gotten. "  From  whence  do  you 
come?"  asked  Champfort  "From 
Niagara." — "  Where  are  you  going 
tor"— -"To  where  battles  are  fought" 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  gaiety 
and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  he  felt  sen- 
sibly the  immense  sacrifice  he  had 
made  to  principle,  and  the  very  small 
return  of  gratitude  and  consideration 
it  brought  with  it  "  The  Bourbons 
had  not  need,"  says  he,  "  that  a  cadet 
of  Brittany  should  return  from  be- 
yond the  seas  to  offer  them  his  ob- 
scure devotion :  If  I  had  lit  the  lamp 
of  my  hostess  with  the  journal  which 
changed  the  destinies  of  my  life,  and 
continued  my  voyage,  no  one  would 
have  perceived  my  absence,  for  none 
knew  that  I  existed.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple question  between  me  and  my 
conscience,  which  brought  me  back 
to  the  theatre  of  the  world.  I  might 
have  done  as  I  wished,  as  I  was  the 
only  witness  of  the  debate.  But  of 
all  witnesses  this  is  the  one  before 
which  I  should  fear  meet  to  blush." 


We  regret  that  our  limit*  will  not 
permit  us  to  follow  the  young  sol- 
dier through  his  campaigns,  and  to 
give  in  his  own  words,  for  no  other 
words  could  do  them  justice,  the 
piquant  anecdotes  he  relates,  and  to 
shew  the  sportive  happy  spirit  with 
which  he  sustained  —  enjoyed,  we 
might  say— every  privation.  Some- 
times we  have  him  preparing  the 
soup  for  his  company,  at  others  wash- 
ing his  shirt  in  the  stream;  but  we 
wonder  not  at  the  gaiety  and  sere- 
nity of  his  temper,  for  at  this  moment 
he  was  writing  Atala.  One  day  the 
manuscript  of  Atala,  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  knapsack,  was  pierced  by 
a  ball,  and  thus  saved  the  poet's  life; 
but  he  adds,  with  a  smile, "  Atala^ 
had  still  to  sustain  the  Jire  of  the  Abbe 
Morellet." 

But  he  had  heavier  hardships  than 
mere  privations  to  suffer.  He  re- 
ceives a  wound  in  the  leg,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  attacked  by  the  small- 
pox and  the  dysentery,  which  was 
called  the  malady  of  the  Prussians. 
But  his  courage  does  not  abandon 
him.  He  marches  as  long  as  he  can 
walk.  When  he  passed  through  the 
towns,  the  road  to  the  hospital  was 
always  pointed  out  to  him,  but  he 
passed  on.  At  Namur,  a  poor  wo- 
man seeing  him  tremble  with  fever, 
feeling  pity  for  him,  threw  an  old 
blanket  over  his  shoulders,  and  he 
continued  his  route  with  this  cover- 
ing. At  last  he  is  perfectly  exhaust- 
ed, and  falls  into  a  ditch  by  the  road- 
side. In  this  state,  motionless  and 
senseless,  he  is  picked  up  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  Prince  de  Ligne  which 
chanced  to  pass,  and  transported  la 
a  waggon  to  Bruxelles.  But  there 
he  found  every  door  shut  against 
him ;  he  goes  from  hotel  to  hotel, 
from  house  to  house,  in  vain.  He 
has  no  money  to  pay  for  his  lodg- 
ing; and  lame,  sick,  ill,  and  appa- 
rently on  the  point  of  death,  he  is 
everywhere  refused  harbour.  When 
in  this  abandoned  condition,  without 
help  and  without  resource,  seeking 
only  a  place  to  lie  down  and  die,  a 
carriage  passes  him ;  in  this  carriage 
was  his  brother.  He  had  1 200  francs 
in  his  pocket— he  gives  the  half  to 
Francis,  and  bids  him  adieu  to  re- 
enter  France,  and  to  die  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Having  had  his  wounds  dress- 
ed, and  recovered  a  little  strength, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  determines  to 
go  to  Jersey,  to  rejoin  the  royalists 


Memoirs  of  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand. 


of  Brittany.  He  is  conducted  to  Os- 
tend.  "  At  Ostend,"  the  Memoirs 
here  speak, "  I  met  several  Bretons, 
my  compatriots  and  my  comrades, 
who  had  formed  the  same  project  as 
myself.  We  hired  a  little  bark  for 
Jersey,  and  were  shut  up  during  the 
passage  in  its  hold.  The  bad  wea- 
ther, the  want  of  air  and  space,  and 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  exhausted  the 
little  strength  I  had  left;  the  wind 
and  the  tide  obliged  us  to  put  in  at 
Guernsey.  As  I  was  oh  the  point 
of  death,  I  was  carried  on  shore  and 
placed  against  a  wall,  my  face  turned 
to  the  su  n,  that  I  might  breathe  my  last. 
The  wife  of  a  sailor  happened  to 
pass ;  she  took  compassion  on  me, 
called  her  husband,  and  aided  by 
two  or  three  other  English  sailors, 
transported  me  into  the  house  of  a 
fisherman,  and  placed  me  in  a  good 
bed.  It  is  probably  to  this  act  of 
charity  that  I  owe  my  life.  The 
next  day  I  was  re-embarked  on  board 
a  sloop  of  Ostend.  When  we  arri- 
ved at  Jersey  I  was  completely  deli- 
rious. I  was  received  by  my  ma- 
ternal uncle,  the  Count  de  Bedde, 
and  remained  several  months  in  a 
state  between  life  and  death.  In  the 
spring  of  1 793,  thinking  myself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  take  arms  again,  I 
crossed  into  England,  where  I  hoped 
to  find  the  direction  of  the  princes  j 
but  my  health,  instead  of  mending, 
continued  to  decline ;  my  chest  was 
affected,  and  I  could  hardly  breathe. 
Some  skilful  doctors  who  were  con- 
sulted, declared  that  I  might  linger 
on  for  some  weeks,  perhaps  for  some 
months,  perhaps  for  some  years,  but 
that  I  must  avoid  all  fatigue,  and  not 
count  on  a  long  existence. 

"  Throw  open  the  doors  for  his  Ex- 
cellency my  Lord  Viscount  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, Peer  of  France,  Ambassa- 
dor at  London,  and  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c. ! "  It  is 
with  this  exclamation  that  Mons.  de 
Chateaubriand  breaks  off,  when  the 
contrast  between  his  first  and  second 
sojourn  in  England  presents  itself  to 
his  mind.  His  Memoirs  are  filled 
with  these  admirable  contrasts  and 
sudden  exclamations.  We  must  here 
break  off;  indeed  there  is  little  more 
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to  notice.  The  Memoirs,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  proceeded,  terminate 
nearly  in  this  place.  They  stop  af- 
ter his  first  voyage  to  England.  Ne- 
vertheless, his  last  reading  was  the 
relation  of  his  journey  to  the  place 
of  exile  of  Charles  the  Tenth;  so 
that  they  are  not  written  consecu- 
tively, but  are  filled  up  according  as 
his  humour  dictates.  He  has  made 
only  two  copies  of  them;  one  in 
the  hands  or  Madame  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  the  other  in  those  of  Ma- 
dame llecambier.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  already  sold  to  an  English 
bookseller  for  L.I  000  per  volume. 
It  is  needless  to  add  any  comment. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  have  the  mighty  events 
which  have  checquered  Mons.  de 
Chateaubriand's  life,  and  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world  of  Europe  during 
its  period,  exhibited  to  us,  as  they 
have  passed  through  and  been  co- 
loured by  such  a  mind.  He  himself 
in  his  own  person  represents  a  prin- 
ciple ;  the  aristocratic  and  religious 
principle  of  society.  He  represents 
it  in  all  its  splendour,  in  all  its  puri- 
ty, in  all  its  power;  a  more  unex- 
ceptionable representative  could  not 
be  chosen  to  place  it  in  its  happiest 
light.  Mons.  de  Talleyrand  too,  we 
are  told,  is  writing  his  Memoirs.  He 
also  represents  a  principle — the  an- 
tagonist principle ;  the  principle  of 
popular  ascendency,  of  unbelief,  of 
expediency.  He  is  equally  a  most 
favourable  representative,  to  set  his 
principle  in  its  best  point  of  view, 
being  without  violence,  without 
crime,  without  exaggeration,  and 
sincerely  desirous  of  the  good  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  When  we 
have  the  Memoirs  of  these  two 
master-minds,  we  may  say  we  have 
the  picture  of  the  mind  of  Europe 
during  their  epoch,  and  of  the  ^  two 
antagonist  principles,  whose  collision 
has  flooded  Europe  with  blood,  and 
still  continues  to  agitate  and  threaten 
it  with  further  revolutions.  But  how 
differently  will  the  same  events  ap- 
pear seen  through  such  different  op- 
tics ! 

O.  D. 
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nations. 


the  long  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, than  its  dearth  of  eminent  men. 
It  abounded  iu  able  men  in  all  ranks 
of  the  Mate — the  whole  race,  mar- 
shalled under  the  general  name  of 
talent.  But  the  Revolution  exhibit- 
ed but  two  men  of  (/emits,  and  but 
one  of  those  was  a  Frenchman.  Na- 
poleon, the  Corsican,  threw  a  light 
round  him  that  extinguished  all  the 
contemporary  lustres  of  military 
France.  Mirabeau,  the  Frenchman, 
equally  threw  all  ita  civil  names  into 
obscurity.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
each  equally  owed  a  large  portion 
of  his  triumphs  to  his  dissimilitude 
from  the  national  character.  Napo- 
leon was,  in  all  things,  Italian.  No 
man  was  more  remote  from  the 
passionate  impetuosity,  and  wild  ca- 
price of  the  Frenchman.  He  had  an 
impetuosity  and  wildness  of  his  own, 
but  he  had  the  subtlety  and  the  stea- 
diness, that  alone  can  combine  them 
into  the  materials  of  assured  success. 
His  silence,  his  reserve,  and  his  re- 
sentments, were  all  Italian.  He  loved 
the  ostentation  of  power,  but  he 
loved  the  power  itself  more.  His 
vanity  was  keen,  but  it  was  never 
suffered  to  resist  his  interests.  He 
would  not  have  thrown  away  upon 
fireworks  and  feux-de-joie,  a  single 
grain  of  the  gunpowder  that  he 
could  expend  upon  blasting  his 
highway  through  the  barriers  of 
Europe. 

Mirabeau  was  cast  in  another 
mould.  He,  too,  had  the  impetuo- 
sity and  the  wildness,  but  they  were 
at  once  chastised  and  strengthened 
by  his  new  adoption  of  character. 
At  a  period  when  youth,  misfortune, 
and  passion  had  awakened  all  that 
was  susceptible  in  his  fierce  nature, 
lie  was  driven  to  England.  His  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  fusion.  It  instantly 
took  the  shape  into  which  it  was 
thrown.  Retaining  the  early  fire, 
and  the  early  ambition,  it  reappear- 
ed in  France  with  the  resolute,  com- 
posed, and  stern  physiognomy  of 
the  land  of  freedom.  An  orator  by 
nature,  he  .had  returned  from  the 
only  school  of  manly  oratory  in  the 
world,  and  had  learned  from  the  im- 
mortal men  of  that  day  the  true 


Till  then, "France  had  but 
rhetoricians,  and  those  the  rhetori- 
cians of  the  pulpit.    Panegyrized  as 
they  are,  we  look  in  vain,  in  the 
Massillons,  Bourdaloes,    and    Bos- 
suets,  for  the  diviner  mind  of  oratory. 
We  find  extravagant  appeals,  violent 
contortions  of  language,  florid  figure ; 
the  false  taste  of  the  Court,  blazon- 
ed by  the  frigid  imaginations  of  the 
cloister.    Yet  all  is  not  failure.    We 
find  occasional  bursts  of  vivid  thonght 
flashing  through  the  clouds  of  an 
overcharged  and  obscure  phraseolo- 
gy; and  the  shape  of  human  nature  is 
sometimes  seen  under  all  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  harangue  made 
for  the  glory  of  the  King  and  his 
courtiers.     But  Mirabeau  first  gave 
the  example  of  that  powerful  instru- 
mentality by  which  the  great  orator 
masters  the  mind  at  once.  He  had  the 
signal  advantage  over  all  his  prede- 
cessors, that  he  had  real  business  to 
do;  his  language  had  the  reality  of 
business ;  its  general  tone  was  cfear, 
fi^m,  and  forcible ;  a  powerful  stream 
of  thought  flowing  onward  without 
winding  round  its  object,  but  driving 
all  obstacles  before  It  by  Us  rolume. 
But  there  were  times  when  all  the 
passion  of  his  bitter  and  inflammable 
heart  kindled ;  and  the  stream  was 
suddenly  turned  into  fire.    He  was 
then  no  longer  the  ancient  orator, 
with  his  grace  and  gravity, — nor  the 
Englishman,  with  bis  strong  simpli- 
city and  force  of  nature, — nor  even 
the  Frenchman,  with  his  eccentric 
vividness,   and  glittering  declama- 
tion.   He  had  the  intenseness,  the 
keenness,  and  unhappily  the  malig- 
nity of  a  fiend.     And  his  motives 
were  worthy  of  his  power  of  evil. 
Like  all  the  worshippers  of  faction, 
he  had  been  a  hypocrite  from  the 
beginning.  No  man  hated  the  rabble 
more ;  yet  no  man  panegyrized  them 
with    more    lavish    adulation.     No 
man  cherished  every  prejudice  of 
noble  birth  more;    yet  his  whole 
profession  of  faith  was  a  strenuous 
scorn  of  nobility.    If  he  had  a  feel- 
ing of  ancient  reverence  in  his  soul, 
it  was  for  the  throne;  yet  his  WM 
the  first  hand,  among  the  circle  of 
conspirators,  that  struck  the  dagger 


into  the  heart  of  the  monarchy,  and 
flung  it  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  of  Jacobinism.  His  oratory 
was  the  great  instrument  by  which 
this  singular  ascendency  was  achie- 
ved. It  had  no  rival  and  no  suc- 
cessor in  France.  Surrounded  as  he 
was  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
by  a  multitude  of  able  and  accom- 
plished minds,  all  equally  emulous 
of  his  distinctions,  and  all  struggling 
to  rise  by  the  same  appeals  to  popu- 
lar passion,  all  not  merely  fell  short 
of  his  influence,  but  shewed  them- 
selves unable  to  wield  his  weapons. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Girondists  was 
the  eloquence  of  the  schools,  contrast- 
ed with  the  daring  and  concentration 
of  Mirabeau;  theirs  were  the  light- 
ning and  thunders  of  the  stage ;  all 
could  distinguish  them  from  the 
true  flash  and  peal,  the  true  birth  of 
the  tempest  of  the  mind.  Happier 
in  one  instance  than  Napoleon,  he 
died  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame;  he 
was  not  left  to  dig  his  own  grave, 
and  see  his  renown  buried  in  it,  be- 
fore it  closed  over  his  corpse.  Hap- 
pier still,  if  it  be  true,  that  in  his  last 
hours,he  reviewedhis  triumphswith 
human  regret,  and  determined  to 
make  the  restoration  of  the  throne 
the  price  of  his  repentance.  But  he 
was  denied  so  glorious  a  conclusion 
to  a  life  stained  by  habitual  error. 
There*was  to  be  no  serene  and  even- 
ing splendour  fbr  a  day  of  such  per- 
petual cloud  and  whirlwind.  Na- 
poleon died,  after  the  final  failure  of  a 
project  for  the  tyranny  of  all  nations, 
the  condensation  of  all  power  in  his 
person,  and  the  ruin  of  all  liberty 
among  mankind ; — a  project,  for  the 
vastness  of  its  ambition,  and  the 
depth  of  its  selfishness,  worthy  less 
of  a  mortal  than  of  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air.  He  perished,  and 
his  work  followed  him.  He  was 
broken  by  a  blow  which  sent  his 
empire  rolling  in  fragments  over  his 
head.  He  fell  from  his  throne,  "  like 
the  lightning  falling  from  heaven ; " 
— the  only  figure  that  could  express 
his  height,  his  splendour,  and  his 
malignity.  The  last  hours  of  Mira- 
beau were  on  the  field  of  the  great 
battle  for  monarchy,  and  he  died 
with  the  lamentations  of  a  chieftain 
who  finds  himself  mortally  wounded 
in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  and  finds 
life  ebbing  from  him  drop  by  drop, 
while  the  battle  is  still  raging,  which 


he  had  hoped  to  decide,  and  which 
his  fall  gives  over  to  the  enemy. 

The  lives  of  both  those  great  spi- 
rits of  the  Revolution  are  still  to  be 
written;  but  it  must  not  be  for  fifty 
years  to  come.  We  must  wait  un- 
til their  monuments  are  freed,  by  the 
natural  course  of  time,  from  all  the 
temporary  memorials  raised  round 
them  to  insignificant  parties  and 
men,  by  vanity  or  friendship,  or  that 
fraud  upon  history  which  gives  fame 
to  the  creatures  of  popular  clamour. 
It  may  be  still  longer  before  they 
are  written ;  for  they  must  find  a 
kindred  genius,  and  one  not  merely 
kindred,  but  initiated  in  the  same 
career.  No  man  but  a  warrior  can. 
write  the  history  of  Napoleon ;  no 
man  but  a  statesman  can  write  the 
history  of  Mirabeau ;  and  none  but 
a  mind  of  the  highest  penetration 
into  human  motives,  ofthekeenes, 
sensibility  to  all  the  impulses  that 
stir  powerful  natures,  and  capable  of 
all  their  triumphs,  and  perhaps  of 
all  their  errors,  can  do  historic  jus- 
tice to  either.  Genius  alone  can 
mould  that  perfect  stamp  and  iden- 
tity of  character,  which  alone  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  gallery  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  compels  every 
passer-by  to  exclaim,  This  was  the 
man ! 

The  simple  outline  of  Mirabeau' s 
career  shews  how  broad  a  field  is 
open  in  his  biography.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  a  line  in  which  oppo- 
sition to  the  existing  order  of  things 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary.  His 
ancestors,  the  Riquetti  family,  had 
fled,  or  were  exiled,  from  Florence, 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
settled  in  the  south  of  France,  then 
much  connected  with  Italy  and  Ita- 
lian politics.  His  father,  Victor 
Riquetti,  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  dis- 
tinguished himself,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  by  his  adoption 
of  the  theories  of  the  Economistes, 
his  adherence  to  the  reveries  of  the 
ingenious  and  visionary  Quesnay,  to 
whom  France  owed  so  much  real 
mischief,  and  the  world  so  much 
baseless  speculation,  and  pushed  hia 
zeal  to  the  hazardous  extent  of  as- 
sailing the  Ministry  in  a  work  on 
taxation,  of  which  the  result  was  an 
imprisonment  in  the  Bastile. 

He  died,  on  the  eve  of  seeing  tne 
consummation  of  all  his  fantasies;  In 
the  memorable  year.  1789,  the  fim 
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of  the  Revolution.  His  more  fa- 
mous son,  Honore  Gabriel  Riquetti, 
Com  to  de  Mirabeau,  was  born  in 
174  J.  Like  ail  the  nobles  of  France, 
he  commenced  his  career  in  the 
army,  and  served  in  Corsica.  But 
ao  man  was  less  made  for  the  rou- 
tine of  a  regimental  life ;  he  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  service;  and 
seized,  probably,  with  the  rage  for  a 
philosophical  life,  and  the  French 
fashionable  vanity  of  imitating  Ci- 
cero in  bis  Tusculum,  or  Cincinna- 
tus  at  his  plough,  he  withdrew,  to 
labour  in  the  cultivation  of  bis  fields 
in  the  Limousin.  But  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  sages  of  the  farm-yard 
was  found  to  leave  a  blank,  which 
could  be  filled  up  only  by  a  return 
to  the  world.  He  flew  to  Paris,  fell 
in  love,  and,  though  remarkably  un- 
prepossessing in  his  exterior,  capti- 
vated an  heiress,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  of  the  Court.  He 
now  plunged  into  dissipation ;  and 
foremost  in  all  things,  outshone  Pa- 
ris, and  in  less  than  three  years  was 
a  bankrupt.  His  extravagance  now 
proceeded  so  far  towards  final  ruin, 
that  his  father,  adopting  a  parental 
privilege,  common  in  the  families  of 
the  nobles,  yet  strangely  adverse  to 
his  own  theories,  applied  for  an  or- 
der for  his  exile  from  Paris,  which 
ended  in  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  confine 
him  in  one  of  the  royal  castles.  After 
successive  transfers  from  fortress  to 
fortress,  he  was  suffered  to  go  at 
krge  in  Tranche  Comic';  where  he 
signalized  his  liberty  by  carry  ing  off 
the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Besancon,  and  fled  with 
her  to  Holland.  Justice  was  now  let 
loose  upon  him,  he  was  convicted 
par  contumace,  and  sentenced  to  lose 
his  head  in  effigy.  The  French  power 
was  too  influential  on  the  Continent 
to  be  safely  defied  even  in  Holland, 
and  Mirabeau  and  his  Sophie  pre- 
pared to  escape  from  Amsterdam  to 
that  New  World  which,  once  the  re- 
fuge of  the  saints,  has  since  opened 
its  expansive  hospitality  to  so  many 
of  the  sinners  of  Europe.  He  was 
arrested  on  the  eve  of  his  flight,  and 
imprisoned  from  1777  to  1780  in  the 
Castle  of  Vincennes.  He  came  to 
London  in  1784. 

At  this  period  the  public  mind  of 
France  was  agitated  by  the  rebsl 
opinions  of  the  soldiery  who  had  re- 
turned from  America,  by  the  debates 
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in  the  British  Legislature,  and  by 
the  violent  struggles  of  the  French 
Provincial  Parliaments  against  the 
royal  prerogative.  Mirabeau  felt  that 
his  time  was  come.  The  career  which 
neither  the  army,  nor  philosophy,  nor 
dissipation,  had  opened  to  his  natu- 
ral powers,  was  open  in  faction,  and 
he  instantly  took  his  side.  The 
nobles  of  Provence,  scandalized  by 
his  life,  and  justly  suspecting  his 
political  tendencies,  had  refused  to 
return  him  as  a  deputy  to  the  States- 
General.  But  a  resolution  like  bis, 
equally  regardless  of  its  means,  and 
fixed  in  its  determination,  was  not 
to  be  thus  baffled.  What  he  could 
not  accomplish  as  a  noble,  he  accom- 
plished as  a  roturier.  To  the  astonish* 
ment  and  indignation  of  his  order,  he 
opened  a  linen-draper's  shop,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  trade  was  returned  for 
the  Commons  of  Aix.  Once  in  the 
National  Assembly,  his  course  was 
inevitable.  In  the  midst  of  all  that 
France  boasted  of  intelligence,  he 
suddenly  assumed  the  highest  rank, 
and  his  supremacy  was  scarcely  ap- 
proached, to  the  last  never  shaken. 
If  France  shall  ever  erect  a  pillar  to 
the  Revolution,  its  base  should  be  the 
tomb  of  Nirabeau.  It  was  by  him 
that  the  famed  and  fatal  decree  was 
carried,  which  produced  the  coali- 
tion of  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  with 
the  Commons,  thus  throwing  the 
whole  Government  into  the  hands 
of  faction.  By  him  was  pronounced 
the  memorable  answer  to  the  King'* 
command  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly — an  answer  which,  by  de- 
nying the  royal  right,  virtually  abo- 
lished the  monarchy.  In  all  the  pe- 
rilous revolutionary*  tactique  of  the 
time,  he  was  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er; and  he  supported  his  rank  by 
a  succession  of  the  most  powerful 
speeches  ever  heard  under  the  roof 
of  a  French  Assembly.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  materials  of  those 
distinguished  efforts  were  supplied 
by  others,  and  the  late  publications 
of  Duraont  seem  to  point  out  some 
of  those  sources.  But  what  is  the 
history  of  all  the  great  labours  of 
public  men  ?  That  the  ruder  work 
is  done  by  others ;  but,  to  give  or- 
der, dignity,  and  beauty  to  the  pile, 
is  the  work  of  the  master-mind.  As 
well  might  the  slaves  who  quarried 
the  stones  of  the  Acropolis,  assume 
to  themselves  the  perennial  glory  of 
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the  architecture.  As  well  might  the 
grinder  of  Michael  Angelo's  colours 
vindicate  to  himself  the  immortality 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  true 
question  in  all  cases  of  mental  pre- 
eminence is,  not  the  means,  but  the 
result;  not  by  what  levying  and 
equipment  of  the  troops  the  battle 
was  gained,  but  the  extent  of  the 
victory.  Of  all  talents,  the  talent 
most  distinctive  of  great  men,  is  this 
faculty  of  absorbing  the  thoughts, 
studies,  and  labours  of  others  into 
their  own,  till  they  give  them  a  new 
essence  and  power;  not  a  new  shape, 
but  a  new  nature;  and  send  forth 
the  feeble,  the  various,  the  contra- 
dictory, and  the  inapplicable,  con- 
densed and  assimilated  into  force, 
singleness,  and  utility.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  mind  to  which  Dumont, 
and  the  crowd  of  men  like  Dumont, 
administered ;  the  powerful,  intellec- 
tual alembic  which  sublimated  all 
their  various  infusion,  and  out  of  the 
dross  and  compound.forced  upwards 
a  spirit,  ht  alike  to  invigorate  or  mad- 
den nations. 

During  Mirabeau's  residence  in 
England,  he  had  corresponded  large- 
ly with  his  friends  in  France ;  and 
his  letters  contain  the  irrefragable 
evidence,  that  no   Frenchman  can 
ever    comprehend   English  habits, 
principles,  or  feelings.    One  reason 
for   this  singular  anomaly  is,  that 
no  Frenchman  is  ever  satisfied  with 
seeing  things  as  they  are.     He  al- 
ways adds  or  diminishes,  he  always 
labours  to  find  theatrical  effect,  he 
always  scorns  the  light  of  day,  and 
desires  to  see  life  through  the  glare 
of  the  stage  lamps.     Thus,  even  the 
strong   understanding  of  Mirabeau 
imputed  to  the  whole  English  nation 
a  character  of  profound  melancholy, 
which  he  branches  instantly  into  all 
the  conduits  of  national  action ;  to 
their  melancholy  he  imputes  their 
virtue,    their    vice,    their  force   of 
thought,  their  eccentricity,  their  pa- 
triotism, their  venality,  their  wealth, 
their  poverty,  their  patience,  their 
suicide,  their   every  thing.     Their 
religion  is  the  grand  source  of  their 
melancholy,  because  it  does  not  give 
them  shows,  festivals,  pictures  in  the 
churches,  embroidery  on  the  priests' 
garments,    and    forbids    plays  and 
balls  on  Sunday  evenings ;  religion 
in  the  mind  of  the  foreigner  being, 
of  course,  nothing  more  than  an 


established  puppet-show.  The  Eng- 
lish  Sunday  is  "dull  beyond  alt 
bearing,"  because  the  shops  are  shut, 
the  troops  are  not  reviewed,  the 
public  gardens  are  not  especially 
lighted  up,  and  all  the  playhouses 
are  not  flourishing  with  all  their 
trumpets  for  that  night  above  all 
others.  The  Frenchman  compre- 
hending nothing  of  the  grateful  feel- 
ing of  a  day's  rest  after  a  week's  la- 
bour,— of  the  necessity  of  having  a 
period  of  tranquillity  for  the  mind  to 
look  to  higher  concerns  than  the 
mere  toil  and  traffic  of  the  world, — 
of  the  real  pleasure  of  gathering  the 
domestic  circle  in  peace,  and  the 
duty  of  rendering  some  portion  of 
gratitude  and  duty  to  the  actual  and 
only  source  of  happiness  and  secu- 
rity. But  all  these  are  nothing  with- 
out the  pleasure  of  gazing  on  the 
shop-windows  on  the  seventh  day, 
which  we  have  been  gazing  on  for 
the  six  days  before.  The  walk  into 
the  country  is  triste,  for  no  French- 
man ever  walks  further  than  the  cof- 
fee-bouse ;  and  the  gentle  social 
evening  round  the  fireside  is  more 
intolerable  still,  for  no  Frenchman 
ever  has  any  other  fireside  than  the 
stove  in  the  billiard-room,  or  any 
other  society  but  the  card- party,  of 
the  pit  in  the  theatre.  Even  on  the 
question  of  national  melancholy,  we 
may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  French- 
man is  not  much  the  more  melan- 
choly personage  of  the  two,— for 
which  is  the  more  melancholy,  the 
man  who,  when  alone,  can  forget  his 
loneliness  in  some  vigorous  employ- 
ment of  his  mind,  or  the  man  who 
cannot  endure  his  own  company  for 
five  minutes  together ;  the  man  who, 
in  this  vigorous  tension  of  the  intel- 
lect, can  absolutely  do  without  the 
external  world,  or  the  man  who, 
when  left  to  himself,  dies  ofenntn,  is 
miserable  the  moment  he  feels  de- 
pendent on  his  own  thoughts,  and 
flies  to  every  trivial  resource,  a  vau- 
deville, a  mime,  or  a  monkey,  to 
escape  the  wretchedness  of  his 
empty  and  frivolous  appetite  for  ex- 
citement? We  might  as  well  pro- 
nounce the  man  who  cannot  live 
without  perpetual  drams  the  gayest 
of  mankind.  As  far  as  the  question 
of  true  sociality  goes,  the  English, 
are  the  most  sociable  people  upon, 
earth  in  reference  to  their  means. 
The  taxes,  and  other  expenses  of 


living  in  England,  are  the,  true  bar  to 
English  association.  But  then:  is 
not  one  household  in  ten  in  London, 
that  does  not  expend  more  in  actual 
hospitality  in  a  mouth,  than  many  a 
Peer  of  France  expends  in  a  year. 
The  Englishman  does  not  feel  grati- 
fied by  gathering  a  crowd  round  him 
for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  dis- 
missing them  with  a  smile  and  a  glass 
of  eau  Sucre.  He  gives  his  friends  the 
best  entertainment  that  he  can,  and 
while  they  are  with  him,  enjoys 
their  society,  and  returns  the  enjoy- 
ment with  ten  times  the  genuine 
gaiety  of  a  rambler  from  one  coterie 
to  another,  the  lounger  in  the  dress- 
ing-rooms of  actresses,  or  the  eternal 
conteur  of  a  circle  of  dilapidated 
belles,  who  have  dropped  from  being 
the  subjects  of  scandals  into  being 
their  propagators. 

But  when  Mirabeau  talks  of  Eng- 
lish politics,  he  talks  of  a  subject  to 
which  the  prejudices  of  a  French- 
man had  "not  been  turned ;  and  his 
opinions  exhibit  the  force  of  his  na- 
tural faculties.  In  one  admirable 
letter,  he  states  his  reasons  for  con- 
cluding the  prosperity  of  England  to 
be  more  secure  of  permanency  than 
that  of  France  or  Spain.  To  give 
due  credit  to  the  writer's  sagacity, 
we  are  to  remember  that  this  letter 
was  written  fifty  years  ago. 

*'  The  maritime  power  of  England 
ia  not  the  wayward  child  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  who  determines  to  be 
potent  in  every  element;  it  is  the 
slow  natural  growth  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  which  has  stood 
many  an  attack,  and  weathered  many 
a  storm.  Another  circumstance 
which  has  continued  and  increased 
every  advantage,  is  the  peculiar  fe- 
licity of  the  English  constitution. 
All  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
except  England,  have  lost  their  li- 
berty. Liberty  has  carried  her  trade, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  wealth, 
and  navy,  to  a  pitch  which  they 
could  otherwise  never  have  attained. 
Another  point  of  vast  importance  is 
the  uncommon  union  of  trade  with 
agriculture.  The  amazing  commerce 
of  England  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  famous  states  that  have  ever 
been  great  by  commerce  alone.  And 
this  vast  trade  has  been  carried  on, 
not  by  a  knot  of  unhappy  men,  like 
the  Dutch,  who  were  forced  to  be 
traders,  or  nothing,  but  by  a  great 
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enlivened  agriculture,  and  agricul- 
ture yielded  immense  products  for 
trade.  Lastly,  the  period  of  these 
various  circumstances  coming  into 
play,  was  at  a  time  when  tbe  rival 
nations  had  paa«ed  the  meridian  ot 
their  grandeur,  so  that  England  was 
the  rising,  France  the  setting  sun. 
No  other  power  arose  to  dispute  the 
palm  of  equality.  She  had  not  then 
a  France  succeeding  Spain  ia  great 
power,  to  draw  her  off,  and  waste 
her  strength  with  fresh  contests.  •  60IW 

"  All  these  are  reasons  for  conjec- 
turing that  this  country  will,  in  her 
turn,  be  the  first  power  of  the  Chris-*, 
tian  world.  She  cannot  aim  at  uni- 
versal monarchy ;  and  that  modera- 
tion will  save  her  from  efforts  be- 
yond her  strength, and  from  alliances 
from  the  rest  of  Europe  to  pull  down 
her  power.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
more  stable,  and  far  more  prosper- 
ous than  that  of  either  France  or 
Spain.  This  view  of  the  affairs  of 
Britain  does  not  take  notice  of  her 
'  internal  state,'  particularly  her 
debts,  and  some  other  circumstances, 
from  which  newspaper  politicians 
are  always  predicting  her  ruin.  The 
national  debts  of  this  country  are 
certainly  very  considerable,  But  it 
seems  preposterous  to  predict  ruin 
to  the  State,  because  the  riyht  hand 
owes  to  the  I  ft.  And,  as  for  the  debt 
due  to  foreigners,  it  is  comparatively 
little.  The  power  of  England  is 
much  too  great  to  have  any  thing  to 
fear  from  the  united  force  of  all  her 
enemies.  And  they  must  be  shallow 
politicians  who  are  deceived  by.mi- 
j.utia:  into  an  opinion,  that  she  is  ia 
any  danger  of  falling  under  the  power 
of  France.  I  cannot  by  any  means 
subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
public  revenues  of  England  are  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  height  of  which 
they  are  capable.  On  the  contrary, 
I  apprehend  that  there  are  several 
reasons  for  supposing  them  capable 
of  great  increase,  without  burden* 
ing  the  people,  so  as  to  destroy  in- 
dustry. There  is  an  uncertainty  iu 
every  thing  that  concerns  taxation, 
which  is  too  dark  for  the  acute&t 
genius  to  clear  up.  In  every  coun- 
try we  find  it  mathematically  proved, 
that  if  another  million  be  raised,  the 
people  must  clearly  be  undone.  Two 
or  three  millions  are  then,  levied, 
and  thv  fro^hcy  if  ; '/*«/<.4/.  Tke 
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idea  that  one  tax  creates  an  ability 
in  the  people  to  pay»another,  is,  of 
course,  absurd.  Hilt  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  taxation  may  be  carried, 
because,  in  no  country  of  Europe, 
where  taxes  are  laid  on  equally,  and 
with  judgment,  do  they  oppress  tfie 
people.  Nor  is  there  an  instance  to 
be  produced  of  a  people  ruined  by 
taxes.  Other  more  powerful  circum- 
stances must  unite,  for  this  is  not  of 
sufficient  weight  to  effect  the  evil. 
The  heaviest  taxed  countries  are  the 
most  flourishing  in  Europe.  I  do  not 
mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect,  and 
assert  them  therefore  to  be  the  most 
flourishing.  But  I  adduce  the  fact, 
to  show  that  taxes,  which  in  their 
extreme  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
wealth,  power,  and  happiness,  can- 
not have  those  dreadful  effects  which 
some  have  attributed  to  them." 

All  this  is  admirably  true,  and  ex- 
hibits an  astonishing  range  of  thought 
for  a  Frenchman  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  also  exhibits,  not  merely 
how  superior  Mirabeau  wastothej9/fo- 
losophists  of  his  day,  but  how  totally 
he  differed  from  them.  The  outcry 
of  his  time,  was  retrenchment,  extin- 
guish the  royal  expenditure,  lop  off 
the  court  incomes,  away  with  all 
offices  of  state,  abolish  all  taxes.  The 
outcry  of  the  populace  was  suffered 
to  be  the  law  ot  the  cabinet.  The 
operation  commenced  with  popular 
vigour,  and  the  whole  rabble  of  Paris 
were  in  ecstasy  at  seeing  the  king 
reduced  to  sell  his  coaches,  and  the 
great  officers  of  his  household  dis- 
missing their  footmen.  \Vhatwasthe 
result?  within  a  week  all  was  de- 
spair. The  salaries  which  had  gone 
directly  from  the  hands  of  those 
officers  to  the  support  of  the  Pari- 
sian shopkeepers,  of  course,  went 
no  more ;  and  the  shopkeepers,  in 
the  midst  of  their  roturier  triumph, 
discovered  that  they  were  bankrupt. 
It  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  the  shopkeepers  alike, 
that  what  the  nobles  consumed  they 
must  buy  somewhere  or  other ;  and 
equally,  that  when  they  had  no  more 
money,  they  could  buy  no  more 
food,  furniture,  or  fine  clothes.  For 
every  shilling  the  shopkeeper  saved 
in  his  taxes,  he  lost  a  louis  d'or  in  his 
trade.  The  double  result  was,  that 
the  court  was  made  squalid  by  the 
same  dexterity  which  had  made  the 
coftfeter  empty.  It  must  be  owned, 
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however,  that  if  nearly  every  t 

was  lost  to  the  purse,there  was  mu 

gained  to  the  pike.  The  court,  no 
longer  the  supplier  of  traffic,  the 
object  of  popular  ^admiration,  and 
the  habitual  source  of  national  pride, 
was  only  the  more  fit  to  be  turned 
into  the  dungeon.  But  Paris  was 
undone  for  the  time,  and  massacre 
was  a  relief,  and  the  guillotine  a 
happy  interposition  for  the  escape 
of  Parisian  sensibility. 

Mirabeau's  remarks  on  our  Na- 
tional Debt  are  equally  sagacious 
and  opposed  to  the  absurdities  of 
the  pnitosophists  of  his  ttey  and  our 
own.  Hume,  seventy  years  ago, 
deplored  the  National  Debt,  then 
about  twenty-five  millions,  as  the 
mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  same  breath,  too,  he 
declared  that  the  Constitution  di- 
rectly tended  to  absolute  Monarchy,  - 
and  that  despotism  would  be'  the 
Euthanasia  or  the  empire  !  So  much 
for  the  wisdom  of  a  professed  philoso- 
pher. So  much,  too,  for  the  wisdom 
of  those" who  take  for  their  guide, 
in  the  things  of  the  world  to  come, 
the  sagacity  that  thus  blundered  in 
tilings  before  its  eyes.  The  eight 
hundred  millions  of  her  debt  have 
not  sunk  England  to  the  bottom. 
And  even  the  principle  of  reduction 
has  so  entirely  failed  the  speculators, 
and  is  so  entirely  built  on  false 
views,  that  the  twenty  millions  of 
taxes  taken  off  since  the  peace,  have 
made  reduction  synonymous  with 
national  discontent;  and  after  giving 
us  nearly  thirty  years  of  bitterness, 
vexation,  and  bankruptcy,  breaking 
downsomeof  the  highest  institutions 
and  interests  of  the  land,  and  driving, 
us*  to  the  perpetual  expedient  oi 
Exchequer  bills,  and  other  contri-  . 
vances  of  traders  in  the  last  extre- 
mity, have  left  us  poorer  than  ever. 
Sponge  away  the  National  Debt  to- 
morrow, we  should  have  every  man 
in  Great  Britain  exactly  thirty  shil- 
lings  a-year,  and  we  should  drive  out 
about  a  million  of  people  into  utter 
famine  in  the  streets.  The  indivi- 
dual would  keep  his  thirty  shillings 
in  his  pocket  instead  of  giving  it  to 
the  taxgatherer.  'But  he  would  lose 
his  profit  on  the  trade  of  thirty  itnfl- 
lions  of  money,  of  the  excitement 
produced  in  the  national  circulation 
by  the  annual  expenditure  of  so  vast 
a  sum,  besides  the 
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that  he  would  have  to  supply  out  of 
thit  thirty  shillings  the  support  of 
one  million  of  paupers.  The  nation 
would  lose  the  invaluable  treasure  of 
its  character  for  integrity,  and  with 
it  the  power  which  it  now  possesses 
of  drawing  within  its  bosom  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  whenever  its 
exigencies  may  require  it.  At  this 
hour,  En-Hand  could  command  every 
florin  and  ducat  from  Amsterdam  to 
Archangel.  She  has  only  to  propose 
the  loan,  and  pay  the  interest;  she 
will  be  answered  from  every  comp> 
toir  in  Christendom — and  the  answer 
will  be  a  flood  of  gold.  A  single 
dash  of  the  Republican  pen  would 
break  off  this  connexion.  A  single 
drop  from  the  Revolutionary  sponge 
would  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  of 
her  power  over  the  whole  purse  of 
mankind. 

But  the  close  of  this  extraordinary 
man's  career  was  at  hand.  The  mo- 
narchy of  France  was  fated,  and  it 
was  the  first  symptom  of  its  fate  to 
find,  that,  as  to  assail  it,  instantly 
turned  weakness  into  power — to  de- 
fend it,  turned  power  into  weakness. 
The  lowest  names  of  the  State  rose 
into  sudden  distinction  by  their  hos- 
tility to  the  King.  The  most  popular, 
the  leaders,  the  very  founders  of 
the  Assembly,  who,  relying  on  their 
strength,  attempted  to  throw  them- 
selves between  the  populace  and  the 
throne,  were  instantly  trampled  up- 
on. Mirabeau  was  not  trampled 
upon,  but  he  was  extinguished  in  his 
first  return  to  loyalty  by  a  power 
which  levels  kings  and  populace 
alike.  In  the  year  1791,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  disease, whether  spring- 
ing from  mental  agitation,  from  ex- 
cess of  labour,  or  from  the  dissipa- 
tions of  his  youth.  It  might  justly 
be  conceived  that  mental  anxiety  had 
its  share.  He  had  at  last  found  the 
disgusts  of  all  power  that  arises  from 
the  rabble.  In  the  first  eagerness  of 
bis  ambition  he  had  not  regarded,  or 
not  felt,  the  sacrifices  that  every  po- 
pular aspirant  must  make  to  popula- 
rity. Plunging  into  that  obscure  and 
•qualid  mine  from  which  was  to  be 
extracted  the  material  of  his  political 
opulence,  be  had  felt  little  of  the 
rude  association  round  him ;  the  zeal 
of  'the  hour  had  carried  him  on 
through  the  loathsome  depths  and 
pestilential  airs,  and  possession  ex- 
tinguished at  once  the  disgrace  and 


the  disgust  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  earned.  But  Mirabeau,  the  linen- 
draper  of  Provence,  and  Mirabeau, 
the  leader  of  the  National  Assembly, 
must  have  been  different  men.  Na- 
ture, like  truth,  is  powerful,  and  will 
prevail.  He  must  have  felt  that  the 
incessant  demands  of  popularity  con* 
stituted  in  themselves  a  despotism 
which  was  the  sorest  rebuke  to  a 
proud  spirit.  What  the  true  rotwricr 
might  have  borne,  was  intolerable  to 
the  true  noble.  Once  returned  to 
the  light  and  air,  and  placed  even 
above  the  level  of  his  original  rank, 
he  must  have  shrunk  from  descend- 
ing daily  into  those  depths  of  hu- 
miliation and  popular  sycophancy, 
which  must  be  the  perpetual  resort 
of  every  man  who  is  content  to  live 
by  faction. 

He  now  adopted  the  resolution  of 
exerting  his  powers  in  a  cause  con- 
genial to  his  superiority  and  liis 
tame.  He  felt  that  the  monarchy 
was  on  the  point  of  ruin.  The  old 
Atlantean  figure — the  combined  force 
of  the  Nobility  and  the  Church — 
which  had  supported  the  throne 
for  so  many  ages,  had  already  shewn 
that  it  was  unable  to  sustain  it 
any  longer;  and  the  great  revolu- 
tionary leader  found  in  himself  the 
frame  and  the  will  to  take  up  the 
task,  and  be  the  substitute  for  the 
constitution. 

We  can  give  but  fragments  of  the 
eloquence  of  this  distinguished  man, 
and  those  probably  enfeebled  in  the 
transcript,  and  certainly  stripped  of 
all  the  power,  the  incomparable 
power,  of  circumstances.  What  is 
the  thunderbolt  lying  on  the  ground, 
to  the  thunderbolt  bursting  from  the 
clouds,  and  careering  its  way  in  fire 
through  the  storm  ?  Yet  even  in 
those  fragments  there  is  the  force  of 
the  true  orator.  In  the  memorable 
sitting  of  the  National  Assembly, 
when  the  Marquis  de  Breze  arrived 
by  command  of  the  King,  to  dissolve 
the  meeting,  Mirabeau  started  from 
his  place,  and  pronounced  the  da- 
ring words, — "  Tell  your  master  that 
the  National  Assembly  will  not  be 
dissolved  but  by  the  bayonet :" — the 
oracle  declared  the  fall  of  the  French 
throne. 

On  sending  the  last  of  five  deputa- 
tions to  the  King,  on  the  night  of  the 
assault  of  the  Bastile,  it  was  Mira- 
beau who  gave  them  their  com  mis- 
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sion.  »  Tell  the  King,"  he  loftily 
exclaimed,  "  that  the  foreign  bands 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  have 
yesterday  been  visited  and  caressed 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess.  Tell 
him  that  all  night  in  his  palace,  even 
those  foreign  satellites,  amid  the 
fumes  of  wine,  have  never  ceased  to 
predict  the  subjugation  of  France, 
and  to  breathe  wishes  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assembly.  Tell  him, 
that  in  his  very  palace,  the  courtiers 
have  mingled  dancing  with  those  im- 
pious songs,  and  that  such  was  the 
prelude  to  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew 1"  This  oracle,  too,  was 
fulfilled;  but  the  massacre  was  by 
other  hands,  and  was  made  to  eclipse 
St  Bartholomew. 

Yet  in  all  this  triumph  of  republi- 
canism, the  native  noble,  the  man  of 
sense  and  justice,  broke  out  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  great  debate 
of  1789,  on  the  Royal  Veto,  Mira- 
beau  threw  himself  forward  to  ar- 
rest the  fall  of  the  sword  which  had 
till  then  been  suspended  by  a  hair 
over  the  head  of  the  Monarchy. 
"  Let  us  not,"  he  exclaimed,  "  arm 
the  Sovereign  against  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  allowing  a  moment  to  exist 
in  which  he  may  become  its  invo- 
luntary instrument.  The  nation  will 
find  more  real  security  in  laws  con- 
sented to  by  its  chief,  than  in  the 
revolution  which  would  follow  the 
loss  of  his  power.  When  we  have 
placed  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  a 
particular  family,  it  is,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, imprudent  to  awaken  their 
alarms,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  con- 
trol which  they  cannot  resist.  The 
alarms  of  the  depositary  of  the  whole 
force  of  the  Monarchy  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  the  most  serious 
apprehensions.  I  would  rather  live 
in  Constantinople  than  in  France,  if 
laws  could  be  made  without  the  royal 
sanction"  This  too  was  one  of  his 
far-seeing  glances  into  the  tremen- 
dous futurity  of  the  Republic.  The 
depositary  was  changed,  but  the  un- 
sanctioned  tyranny  existed.  But  as 
the  realization  of  all  his  fears  and 
menaces  approached,  Mirabeau's  de- 
termination to  support  the  royal  au- 
thority became  more  evident  in  his 
speeches.  On  the  arrest  of  the 
King's  sisters  in  their  flight  to  the 
frontier,  he  openly  challenged  the 
assembly  to  show  the  right  by  which 
this  act  of  cruelty  was  committed. 


"  By  what  few?"  he  asked.  «  By 
the  safety  of  the  people,"  was  the 
answer  from  some  of  the  members. 
"  The  safety  of  the  people  I "  he  con- 
temptuously exclaimed;  "  As  if  two 
Princesses,  advanced  in  years,  tor- 
mented by  the  fears  of  their  con- 
sciences, could  compromise  the  peo- 
ple by  their  presence  or  absence. 
The  safety  of  the  people  !  I  thought 
to  have  heard  of  actual  dangers.  If, 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  you  play 
the  tyrant,  who  will  trust  you,  by 
whom  will  you  deserve  to  be  trust- 
ed?" The  Assembly,  however,  were 
violent,  and  the  unfortunate  Prin- 
cesses 'might  have  been  reserved  for 
the  still  darker  fates  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  they  were  saved  by  a 
sneer.  "  All  Europe,"  said  a  mem- 
ber, Menou,  "  will  be  delighted  with 
our  debate  to-day — there  we  have 
been  these  three  hours  talking  about 
two  old  women,  who  like  to  hear 
mass  in  Rome  better  than  in  Paris." 
The  result  was  characteristic  of  the 
nation.  The  Assembly  burst  into  a 
laugh,  and  the  "  two  old  women" 
were  suffered  to  go  and  hear  mass 
where  they  pleased. 

He  now  allied  himself  more  closely 
with  the  fallen  court,  and  laboured 
to  raise  it  by  his  popularity.  But 
there  is  a  limit  in  error  which  no 
man  can  pass  with  impunity.  Be- 
yond that  limit  there  is  no  safety  and 
no  success  in  change.  Even  virtue 
is  charged  to  the  account  of  vice,  and 
repentance  is  branded  as  apostacy. 
Mirabeau  instantly  found,  that  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  support  the 
royal  cause,  it  must  drag  himself 
down ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  reco- 
vering any  portion  of  his  power,  he 
was  forced  to  cast  it  loose  again.  He 
had  already  formed  the  project  of 
establishing  the  Court  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  there,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  remaining  nobles,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  loyal  remnant 
of  the  army,  calling  a  new  Assembly, 
and  building  over  the  gulf  which 
Jacobinism  had  made,  the  stately  and 
solid  fabric  of  a  British  constitution. 
During  this  intercourse  with  the 
royal  family,  he  was  supplied  from 
their  funds  to  a  considerable  amount, 
which  he  expended  in  attempts  to 
conciliate  the  natural  tastes  of  France 
by  a  succession  of  showy  entertain- 
ments. But  the  intercourse  was 
suddenly  suspended  by  the  mur- 


mure  in  the  streets,  which  bpgAB  to 
charge  him  with  tin-  desertion  of 
the  national  cause.  Those  murmurs 
BOOB  found  an  echo  in  the  Assembly. 
But  he  made  a  last  generous  effort 
against  the  decree  which  prepared 
to  outlaw  the  emigrants — "  the  pro- 
ject," said  he,  "  ft  worthy  not  of  a 
tree  people,  but  of  a  horde  of  sa- 
vages. It  might  have  been  inscrib- 
ed on  the  tobies  of  Draco;  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  legislation  of  France. 
Let  me  warn  you  in  time.  Are  you 
prepared  already  to  dip  your  sta- 
tute-book in  blood?  Begin  thus, 
and  you  begin  only  a  career  which 
will  make  all  that  nations  have  ever 
known  of  cruelty,  shame,  and  suffer- 
ing, trivial.  You  will  become  fami- 
liar with  times,  from  which  you  will 
look  back  upon  our  days  of  tumult 
with  envy  as  days  of  peace,  and  ap- 
plaud even  this  horrible  law,  as  an 
example  of  national  clemency.  Your 
whole  code  will  be  an  outrage  on 
human  nature  ;  Death  will  be  in- 
scribed on  all  your  halls  of  justice  ; 
it  will  stamp  every  page  of  your 
statutes;  it  will  be  the  only  word  in 
your  lips.  The  whole  spirit  of  your 
government  will  be  carnage.  And  on 
whom  will  this  consuming  plague 
fall  ?  Not  upon  the  emigrants.  They 
will  be  safe  in  foreign  lands;  and 
you  will  only  increase  their  num- 
bers by  a  severity,  which  shews  that 
justice  is  no  longer  to  be  looked  for 
in  France.  Your  vengeance  will  fall 
only  on  those  who  are  too  feeble  or 
too  generous  to  fly.  Your  lawa  will 
trample  down  the  only  portion  of 
your  fellow-citizens  whom  all  laws 
were  made  to  protect ;  the  helpless 
or  the  honourable.  Your  victims 
among  the  nobles  will  be  the  infirm 
and  the  old,  or  the  brave  and  the  pa- 
triotic. Do  as  you  will.  But  I 
should  feel  the  act  instantly  a  disso- 
lution of  all  my  allegiance  to  the  au- 
thority that  coulcfbeinfamous 
enough  thus  to  disgrace  the  WtlTof 
freedom.  Such  men  are  already  fit 
to  proclaim  a  dictatorship.  I  hear 
your  murmurs  at  this  language.  To 
please  you  is  my  gratification.  To 
warn  you  is  my  duty.  To  speak 
truth  to  you  is  my  right.  I  desire 
no  temporary  popularity.  I  leave  to 
others  the  popularity,  that,  like  the 
shrub,  waves  with  every  wind.  Let 
mine  be  like  the  tree  that,  fixed  in 
the  soil,  resists  the  storm,  That  soil 


is  justice  and  liberty."  Some  whis- 
pering* now  arose  among  a  group 
of  Jacobins.  He  instantly  darted  «me 
of  his  arrows  among  them.  "  i  uu- 
dorstand  the  wrath  of  those,  who, 
with  all  their  zeal  for  freedom,  would 
be  infinitely  perplexed  to  tell  when 
they  first  felt  this  new  passion."  A 
loud  clamour  showed  how  the  sar- 
casm struck  home.  Mirabeau  stop- 
ped a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Silence  those 
thirt >i .'"  (possibly  in  allusion  to  the 
thirty  tyrants.)  Even  Jacobinism 
shrank  before  him;  the  clamour  was 
heard  no  more.  But  he  had  already 
raised  a  despotism  to  which  all  the 
violences  of  the  monarchy  were 
tame.  The  Jacobins  were  already 
masters  of  that  formidable  height, 
which  none  assaulted,  but  to  become 
victims.  Mirabeau,  like  the  rest, 
would  have  been  flung  from  the  new 
Tarpeian  rock.  He  was  saved  by 
death  from  giving  this  moral  to  am- 
bition. Early  in  1791,  he  felt  his 
life  drawing  to  a  close,  and  his  re- 
maining hours  were  passed  alter- 
nately in  constructing  projects  for 
the  restoration  of  the  throne,  and  in 
lamenting  that  he  was  snatched  away 
from  the  glory  of  the  enterprise.  The 
discharge  of  the  cannon  on  some  pub- 
lic celebration  one  day  roused  him 
from  his  reveries.  •'  Ha! "  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  hear  the  funeral  of  Achilles ! 
When  I  am  gone,  faction  will  tear 
the  remnant  of  the  monarchy  to 
pieces."  The  old  superstition,  that 
the  words  of  the  dying  are  prophetic, 
seemed  strikingly  realized  in  his  lat- 
ter hours.  All  his  thoughts  were  on 
the  coming  period  of  France,  and  all 
were  full  of  disaster.  The  whole 
vista  of  the  future  was  crowded  with 
shapes  of  national  ruin.  "  It  is  only 
when  I  am  in  the  grave,"  he  some- 
times said,  "  that  France  will  know 
what  I  have  done.  I  have  checked 
the  torrent  of  evils  which  now  will 
burst  upon  the  country.  I  have  be- 
fore iny  eyes  unlimited  misfortune." 
At  other  times  he  reprobated  the 
National  Assembly,  as  by  neither  its 
abilities,  its  views,  nor  its  principles, 
deserving  of  power.  Experience 
had  already  told  him  the  vices  inhe- 
rent in  a  legislature  which  lived  on 
the  breath  of  the  multitude.  "  They 
have  usurped  the  throne,"  said  he ; 
"  and  they  have  driven  the  king  out 
of  the  constitution."  Thus  describ- 
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iogr  their  ambition.  He  with  equal 
sagacity  predicted  it8  punishment. 
"  They  will  be  inevitably  undone," 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  and  undone  by 
hands  which  they  scorn.  I  see  a 
power  rising  among  them,  stained 
with  every  crime,  which  will  over- 
whelm France  with  every  horror." 

Mirabeau,  like  all  the  leading 
names  of  France  for  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  an  infidel  ;  it  was  the  me- 
lancholy fashion  of  the  time,  and 
considered  essential  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  all  who  pretended  to  philo- 
sophy. There  was  but  little  in  the 
religion  of  the  land,  to  rebuke  the 
evil  spirit;  and  its  name  was  Le- 
gion. His  last  effort,  when  his 
speech  failed  him,  was  to  write  on 
his  tablets  —  "  Death  is  but  a  sleep  ;" 
and  a  request  for  "  some  opium  to 
extinguish  his  life  and  his  pains  to- 
gether." Still,  even  in  this  fatal 
insensibility  to  all  that  constitutes 
the  true  greatness  of  the  dying 
mind,  and  to  those  illustrious  hopes 
and  feelings  which  to  the  Christian 
throw  their  light  across  the'grave, 
the  sinking  man  of  genius  showed 
some  of  that  brilliant  buoyancy 
which  had  once  given  him  such  dis- 
tinction among  his  countrymen.— 
"  Take  away,"  said  he,  "  from  my 
sight  all  those  funeral-looking  things. 
Why  should  man  be  surrounded  by 
the  grave  before  his  time  ?  Give  me 
flowers  —  let  me  have  essences  —  ar- 
range my  dress.  Let  me  hear  mu- 
sic, and  let  me  close  my  eyes  in  har- 
mony." But  this  passed  away  with 
the  return  of  pain,  and  he  once  more 
asked  eagerly  for  opium  to  end  the 
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struggle.  The  physician,  to  quiet 
his  mind,  gave  him  some  water  in  a 
cup,  telling  him  that  it  was  opium. 
He  swallowed  it,  dropped  back  upon 
his  pillow,  and  was  dead. 

Tiiis  was  the  man  of  all  men  to 
hare  attracted  the  applause  of  the 
French.  His  volatility,  his  talents, 
his  vicissitudes,  and  even  his  vices, 
were  the  true  passport  to  national 
fame.  His  early  death,  for  he  was 
but  forty-two,./u'erf  this  admiration 
of  his  talents,  when  it  was  at  its 
highest  point.  Nothing  could  thence- 
forth assail  its  permanency.  Even 
the  unknown  future  contributed  its 
imaginary  honours  to  his  tomb. 
Every  man  contemplated  the  long 
train  of  public  enterprise  that  must 
have  been  within  the  power  of  such 
abilities,  at  such  an  age.  The  Roy- 
alist deplored  in  him  the  noblest  fu- 
ture restorer  of  the  Monarchy; — the 
Patriot,  the  greatest  statesman,  who 
was  to  have  tempered  popular  vio- 
lence into  constitutional  freedom  ; 
• — and  the  Republican,  the  magnifi. 
cent  genius,  whose  supremacy  was 
to  have  awed  Europe  into  submis- 
sion, wielded  the  young  energies  of 
France  with  the  brilliant  wisdom  of 
another  Pericles,  and  finished,  by 
making  Republicanism  the  political 
religion  of  the  globe.  as  gd  Uiw 
Paris  rushed  in  a  body  to  his  fu- 
neral,— the  whole  of  the  National 
Guard  marched  after  the  corpse  to 
its  place  in  the  Pantheon, — and  the 
sorrows  and  the  triumphs  of  that 
night  were  echoed  throughout  all 
France. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS.     BY  MBS  HEJIAN3. 

ajxii  IHT  jf.ttuu  SHT 

TO  A  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

WHAT  household  thoughts  around  thee,  as  their  shrine, 

Cling  reverently!  —  Of  anxious  looks  beguiled, 

My  mother's  eyes  upon  thy  page  divine 

"Were  daily  bent;  her  accents,  gravely  mild, 

Breath'd  out  thy  lore  ;  —  whilst  I,  a  dreamy  child, 

Oil  breeze-like  fancies  wander'd  oft  away, 

To  some  lone  tuft  of  gleaming  spring-dowers  wild, 

Some  fresh-discover'd  nook  for  woodland  play, 

Some  secret  nest  :  —  yet  would  the  solemn  word, 

At  times,  with  kindlings  of  young  wonder  heard, 

Fall  on  ray  waken'  d  spirit,  there  to  be 

A  seed  not  lost;  for  which,  in  darker  years, 

0  Book  of  Heaven  !  I  pour,  with  grateful  tears, 
Heart-blessings  on  the  holy  Dead,  and  Thee. 

II. 

ON  A  REMEMBERED  PICTURE  OP  CHRIST,  AN  ECCE  HOMO 
BY  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

1  MET  that  image  on  a  mirthful  day 

Of  youth  ;  and  sinking  with  a  still'd  surprise, 

The  pride  of  life,  before  those  holy  eyes, 

In  my  quick  heart  died  thoughtfully  away, 

Ahash'd  to  mute  confession  of  a  sway 

Awful,  though  meek  :  —  and  now,  that  from  the  strings 

Of  my  soul's  lyre,  the  Tempest's  mighty  wings 

Have  struck  forth  tones  which  there  unwaken'd  lay  ; 

Now,  that  around  the  deep  life  of  my  mind, 

Affections,  deathless  as  itself,  have  twined, 

Oft  doth  the  pale  bright  vision  still  float  by  ; 

But  more  divinely  sweet,  and  speaking  now, 

Of  one  whose  pity,  throned  on  that  sad  brow, 

Sounded  all  depths  of  Love.  Grief,  Death—Humanity  I 

.DOv  >>i 


MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARIES. 
"  Ha  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray." 

A  CHILD  'midst  ancient  mountains  I  have  stood, 

Where  the  wild  falcons  make  their  lordly  nest 

On  high  :  —  the  spirit  of  the  solitude 

Fell  solemnly  upon  my  infant  breast, 

Though  then  I  pray'd  not;  but  deep  thoughts  have  press'd 

Into  my  being  since  I  breath'd  that  air  ; 

Nor  could  I  now  one  moment  live  the  guest 

Of  such  dread  scenes  without  the  springs  of  prayer 

O'erflowing  in  my  soul  :  —  No  minsters  rise 

Like  them  in  pure  communion  with  the  skies, 

Vast,  silent,  open  unto  night  and  day  ! 

—  So  must  the  o'erburdeu'd  Son  of  Man  have  felt, 

When,  turning  where  inviolate  stillness  dwelt, 

He  sought  high  mountains,  there  apart  to  pray. 
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THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 

FLOWERS  !  when  the  Saviour's  calm  benignant  eye 

Fell  on  your  gentle  beauty;  when  from  you 

That  heavenly  lesson  for  all  hearts  he  drew, 

Eternal,  universal,  as  the  sky ; 

Then  in  the  bosom  of  your  purity' 

A  voice  He  set,  as  in  a  temple-shrine, 

That  Life's  quick  travellers  ne'er  might  pass  you  by, 

Unwarned  of  that  sweet  oracle  divine. 

And  tho*  too  oft  its  low  celestial  sound 

By  the  harsh  notes  of  work-day  care  is  drowned, 

And  the  loud  steps  of  vain  unlistening  haste, 

Yet  the  great  Ocean  hath  no  tone  of  power 

Mightier  to  reach  the  soul,  in  Thought's  hushed  hour, 

Than  yours,  meek  Lilies !  chosen  thus  and  graced. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR. 

a: 

•'  Behold  the  birds  of  th«  ftlr.'V 

YE,  too,  the  glad  and  fearless  Birds  of  Air, 
Were  charged  that  hour,  on  missionary  wing, 
The  same  bright  lesson  o'er  the  seas  to  bear, 
Heaven-guided  wanderers  with  the  winds  of  Spring. 
Sing  on,  before  the  storm,  and  after,  sing  I 
And  call  us  to  your  echoing  woods  away 
From  worldly  cares ;  and  bid  our  spirits  bring 
Faith  to  imbibe  deep  wisdom  from  your  lay. 
So  may  those  blessed  vernal  strains  renew 
Childhood,  a  childhood  yet  more  pure  and  true 
Ev'n  than  the  first,  within  the  awakened  mind ; 
"While  sweetly,  joyously  they  tell  of  life 
That  knows  no  doubt,  no  questionings,  no  strife, 
But  hangs  upon  its  God,  unconsciously  resigned. 


n. 

THE  OLIVE-TREE. 

THE  Palm— the  Vine— the  Cedar— each  hath  power 

To  bid  fair  Oriental  shapes  glance  by, 

And  each  quick  glistening  of  the  Laurel  bower 

Wafts  Grecian  images  o'er  Fancy's  eye. 

But  thou,  pale  Olive  !  in  thy  branches  lie 

Far  deeper  spells  than  prophet-grove  of  old 

Might  e'er  enshrine  : — I  could  not  hear  thee  sigh 

\    i\    tTin    IV  ill /I'd    foivt  +  Adf    nrV.i  utA£ii*      ms\t*    Vwilml/1 
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Without  high  thoughts  and  solemn,  of  that  scene, 
When  in  the  garden  the  Redeemer  craved  : 


To  the  wind's  faintest  whisper,  nor  behold 
One  shiver  of  thy  leaves'  dim  silvery  green, 
Without  high  thoughts  and  solemn,  of  that  scene, 
When  in  the  garden  the  Redeemer  prayed  ; 
When  pale  stars  looked  upon  his  fainting  head, 
And  Angels,  minist'ring  in  silent  dread, 
Trembled,  perchance,  within  thy  trembling  shade. 
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PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 
"  God  U  a  ipirit." 

SPIRIT  !  whose  life-sustaining  Presence  fills 

Air,  Ocean,  central  depths,  by  man  untried ; 

Thou  for  thy  worshippers  hast  sanctified 
All  place,  all  time ; — the  silence  of  the  hills 
Breathes  veneration.  Founts  and  choral  rills 

Of  tbee  are  murmuring — to  its  inmost  glade 
The  living  forest  with  thy  presence  thrills, 

And  there  is  holiness  on  every  shade ! 
—Yet  must  the  thoughtful  soul  of  man  invest 

With  dearer  consecration  those  pure  fanes, 
Which,  sever'd  from  all  sounds  of  earth's  unrest, 

Hear  nought  but  suppliant  or  adoring  strains 
Rise  heavenward ; — ne'er  may  cliff  or  cave  possess 
Their  claim  on  human  hearts  for  solemn  tenderness. 

VIII. 

A  CHURCH  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

BLESSINGS  be  round  it  still  .'—that  gleaming  fane, 

Low  in  its  mountain-glen ! — old  mossy  trees 
Narrow  the  sunshine  through  th'  untinted  pane, 
And  oft,  borne  in  upon  some  fitful  breeze, 
The  deep  sound  of  the  ever-pealing  seas, 
Filling  the  hollows  with  its  anthem-tone, 
There  meets  the  voice  of  psalms ; — yet  not  alone 

For  mansions,  lulling  to  the  heart  as  these,' 
I  bless  thee  'midst  thy  rocks,  grey  House  of  Prayer  I 
But  for  their  sakes  that  unto  thee  repair, 

From  the  hill-cabins  and  the  ocean  shore : 
Oh !  may  the  fisher  and  the  mountaineer 
Words  to  sustain  earth's  toiling  children  hear, 
Within  thy  lowly  walls  for  evermore  I 


,OIA  CHURCH  IM  AN  ENGLISH  PARK. 

>.  « 

CROWNING  a  flowery  slope  it  stood  alone, 
In  gracious  sanctity;  —  a  bright  rill  wound 
Caressingly  about  the  holy  ground, 
And  warbled,  with  a  never-dying  tone, 
Amidst  the  tombs.    A  hue  of  ages  gone 
Seem'd,  from  that  ivied  porch,  that  solemn  gleam 
Of  tower  and  cross,  pale  quivering  on  the  stream, 
O'er  all  th'  ancestral  woodlands  to  be  thrown, 
And  something  yet  more  deep.    The  air  was  fraught 
With  noble  memories  whispering  many  a  thought 

Of  England's  Fathers  ;  —  awful  and  serene, 
They  who  had  toil'd,  watch'd,  struggled  to  secure, 
Within  such  fabrics,  worship  free  and  pure, 
Reign'd  there,  th'  o'ershadowing  spirits  of  the  scene. 
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THE  LAY  OF  SIR  LIONEL. 

L'aventure  &e  Graalent, 
Vos  dirai  si  que  jc  1'entent, 
Bon  en  sont  li  Lai  a  oir 
Et  les  notes  a  rctenir. 

Marie  de  France. 


IT  was  the  merry  time  of  spring, 
And  every  berb  was  blossoming  ; 
Fresh  life  was  poured  o'er  eiirth  and  sea, 
And  birds  were  singing  on  every  tree. 
There  was  joy  on  mountain,  plain,  and 

fell, 

But  not  in  the  heart  of  .Sir  Lionel- 
He  sate  alone  in  his  ancient  hall, 
His  armour  resting  on  the  wall, 
His  destrier  idle  in  the  stall. 

The  landscape  that  before  him  lay 
Was  fair  to  view,  but  he  saw  it  not  5 

His  thoughts  were  far  away, 
And  yet  it  wns  a  lovely  spot. 
On  the  mountain  side  the  rugged  keep, 
Below,  a  river  broad  and  deep, 
On  either  side  were  forests  green 
And  towers  and  hamlets  dimly  seen, 
'Mid  fertile  fields  and  blossom'd  trees, 
And  convent  turrets  crowning  these. 
All  spake  of  gladness,  peace,  and  rest, 
But  found  no  answer  in  his  breast. 
Yet  his  was  not  the  heart  or  eye 
That  passed  such  scenes  unheeded  by  : 
But  grief  o'ershadows  the  sun  of  youth, 
And  envy  loves  to  poison  truth. 
He  had  borne  him  like  a  gallant  knight 
In  the  council  and  the  fight  ; 
And  ever  where  noble  deeds  were  done, 
And  ladies'  smiles  and  glory  won, 
There  rose  his  war-cry  fair  and  free, 
There  couched  he  his  lance  for  Brittany  ; 
And  minstrels'  notes  would  loudest  swell, 
When  they  hymned    the    praise  of  Sir 

Lionel. 

Bui,  the  long  doubtful  warfare  o'er, 
The  warrior  true  was  prized  no  more. 
Then   murmured    many    a    whispering 

tongue, 

And  envy  on  his  traces  hung  ; 
The  King  looked  cold    on    the  gallant 

knight, 

Whose  sword  had  helped  him  tohig  right ; 

His  bright  Ladye  sought  a  richer  mate, 

A  Baron  of  wealth  and  high  degree, 

And  Lionel  mourned,  for  he  found,  too 

late, 

That  such  is  woman's  constancy. 
His  friends!  his  friends!     Aye — where 

are  they  ? 

All  vanished  like  mist  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
For  war  had  passed,  with  its  evil  train, 
Like  a  hurricane  over  his  wide  domain  ; 
His  heritage  dwindled  away  to  a  span, 
And  he  was  a  ruined  and  landless  man — 
Sir  Lionel  was  only  lord 
Of  a  crumbling  castle  and  his  sword. 
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These  arc  woes  which,  like  an  avalanche, 
Shatter  the  heart  on  which  they  fall, 
And  leave  it  lone  as  a  ruined  hall, 
Sad  as  an  oak  without  one  green  branch. 

But  such  grief  is  not  known  to  all ; 
Yet,  alas !  this  world  is  dark  and  cold, 
And  it  withers  the  heart  ere  the  brow  be 

old. 

There  arc  ceaseless  jars  and  gnawing  woes, 
And  dark  distrust  that  within  us  grows, 
Till  we  look  on  all  mankind  as  foes  ; 
And  sorrow,  that,  with  ceaseless  shock, 


Like  the  wave  upon  the  rock, 

Wears  the  best  and  firmest  heart. 

One  by  one,  the  joys  depart 

That  we  cherished  in  early  days  : 

Our  feelings  were  warm  as    the  sun's 

own  rays — 

Oar  thoughts  were  pure  and  innocent : 
Soon  the  veil  from  our  eyes  is  rent, 
And  care,  and  grief,  and  discontent, 
Are  like  the  thin  and  Icy  stream, 
That,  with  agonizing  flow, 
Numbs  the  victim's  head  below; 
Slow  and  changeless — drop  by  drop- 
It  still  falls  on,  and  may  not  stop 
Till  the  last  breath  of  life  be  fled, 
And  the  victim  rests — but  with  the  dead. 

We  Jove  those  well  that  love  us  not, 
Or  else  deceive ; 

We  love — are  loved — still  'tis  our  lot 

Deeply  to  grieve. 

How  oft  has  fate,  with  voice  of  thunder, 
Rent  such  loving  hearts  asunder  ! 
As  a  lute  without  a  string — 
As  a  gentle  bird  with  wounded  wing — • 
As  a  tender  flower  'mid  storm  and  snow, 
Is  the  heart  that  reels  beneath  such  blow. 

The  knight  is  to  the  greenwood  gone  ; 
He  goes  on  foot,  and  all  alonje — 
Alas  !  ere  this,  he  used  to  ride 
With    squires   and  pages  his  bidding  tft 

bide, 

Begirt  with  nobles  of  high  degree, 
And  the  greenwood  rang  with  their  re* 

vclry. 

He  wended  his  way  through  brake  and  fell, 
Till  he  came  to  a  limpid  and  lonely  well ; 
Once  it  was  fenced  with  a  carved  screen, 
But  time  had  done  its  worst  I  ween— 
Pillar  and  wall  had  been  overthrown, 
The  stones  with  lichen  and  moss  o'er* 

grown, 

But  it  thrilled  the  heart  with  joy  to  see 
How  the  spring  still  burst  forth  in  pu- 
rity, 
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Like  tt  s  love  which  daresfate's 

worst, 

And  flows  for  ever  n<*  nt  first. 
The  Kn!ght  sat  down  by  the  ruined  well, 
Aud  gazed  on  the  stream  as  it  sparkling 

fell 
Over  the  time-worn    and  moss-coY«r*d 

wall, 

Like  to  a  fairy  waterfall. 
He  sighed— a  voice  re-echoed  bis  sigh-— 
Jesu!  is  this  reality? 
He  turned — by  the  well  sate  a  lad  ye  bright, 
With  hnir  as  dark  as  a  northern  night; 
Her  hair  was  dark,  bat  her  laughing  eye 
Was  blue  as  the  warmest  southern  sky — 
The  curls  half-shaded  her  cheek's  deep 

glow, 

And  fell  in  a  mass  on  her  neck  of  snow. 
From    her    lovely  head,  to  her  foot  so 

small, 

That  beautiful  form  was  perfect  all. 
Up  sprung  and  crossed  himself  the  Knight : 
That  lady  did  not  move  nor  speak, 
But  a  sunnier  glow  beamed  from  her 

cheek, 

And  from  her  eye  a  tenderer  light  ; 
And  a  smile    played  round    her  lovely 

mouth, 

Radiant  as  when  in  the  sweet  south 
A  beam  of  sunny  light  reposes 
On  dewy  and  half-opened  roses. 
Thrice  did  the  Knight  essay  to  greet 
That  lady  fair  in  language  meet, 
But  wonder  and  joy  thrilled  through  his 

brain, 

With  joy  so  intense,  'twas  almost  pain. 
Like  a  young  eagle  in  the  blaze 
Of  the  fresh  sun,  he  could  but  gaze, 
Though  every  nerve  within  him  shook, 
Far  happier  thus  than  not  to  look. 
One  moment — he  is  at  her  feet, 
And  there,  in  accents  low  and  sweet, 
With  faltering  voice  and  burning  cheek, 
Aud  eyes  that  say  more  than  the  tongue 

dare  speak, 

He  whispers  in  that  lady's  ear 
His  ardent  love, — his  hope — his  fear; 
He  spoke  with  a  quiet  earnest  tone, 
Like    one  whose    heart    no  guile  hath 

known. 

Her  blue  eyes  she  hath  downwards  cast, 
And  a  mantling  blush    o'er  her  cheek 

hath  past, 

Unchecked  his  lip  for  an  instant  lingers 
On  her  white  and  slender  fingers — 
Ah  !  ihe  silence  at  length  is  broken, 
But  her  thoughts  are  rather  looked  than 

spoken — 

He  hath  clasped  her  to  his  breast. 
Like  a  bird  in  its  own  loved  nest, 
Sim  pillowed  her  head  upon  his  chest, 
And  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face, 
As  on  their  dearest  resting-place; 
And  with  a  sweet  and  liquid  voice 
That  made  the  liiteiier's  heart  rejoice, 


Like  the  notes  of  a  well-known  lay 
He  loved  to  liear  in  childhood'*  day — 
While  many  a  Wush  and  beaming  smile, 
And  pearly  tears,  but  not  of  sadness, 
Pas»  o'er  her  radiant  face  the  while, 
Like  the  sunshine  and  light  rlondsthat  ily 
With  lightning  speed  o'er  nn  April  sky, 
Now  half  in  shade,  now  full  of  gladness — • 
She  told  him  she  was  not  of  this  earth, 
But  in  another  sphere  had  birth, 
And  she  had  left  her  fairy  home, 
Through  the  bright  world  with  him  to 

roam —         , 

Her  fairy  bowers  were  cold  and  dim, 
And  life  was  worthless  without  him. 
She  had  watched  his  banner  in  the  fight, 
Proudly,  but  sadly  ;  for  the  knight, 
lu  his  strength  and  manhood's  pride, 
Sought  out  each  danger  as  a  bride, 
And,  beaconlike,  his  crest  still  rose 
'Mid  rescued  friends  and  flying  foes. 
She  had  seen  him  'mid  the  proud  and  gay, 
With  brow  as  soft  and  warm  as  May — 
Sages  their  blessing  o'er  him  flung, 
And  councils  on  bis  accents  hung. 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  on  him  she  turn'd, 
While  purest  love  within  them  burnM. 

"  Lionel,  I  am,  as  I  have  said, 
No  flower  of  earth,  no  mortal  maid  ; 
And  I  am  bound  by  other  ties 
Than  thou  canst  wot  of,  and  there  lies 
A  charm  on  me  I  may  not  break  ; 
But  if  thou  lovest  as  thou  hast  said, 
Thou  wilt  obey — Oh  !  for  my  sake  ! 
If  not,  the  woe  be  on  my  head — 
O,  never  breathe  to  mortal  ear 
The  vision  thou  hast  witness'd  here ; 
Our  love  must  be  known  to  thee  alone, 
Or  at  once  and  for  ever  its  flowers  are 

gone. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  it  sweetly  bloom, 
Be  silent,  dearest,  as  the  tomb  ; 
Breathe  it  not  in  the  courtly  hull, 
At  banquet  or  confessional. 
When  others  raise  the  melting  lay, 
And  sing  of  love  and  their  lady  g;iy  ; 
When  in  the  fight  they  shout  her  name, 
Whose  smile  is  dearer  than  life  or  fame, 
Think  of  me  then,  but  o'er  thy  tongue 
Be  silence  like  a  mantle  flung. 
One  fatal  word,  alas !  would  burst 
All  ties  that  bind  us  sweetly  now, 
And  rack  our  bosoms  with  th;it  wor»», 
That  deadliest  pang  the  heart  can  know — 
That  weariness  of  soul,  which  flings 
Its  poison  in  the  thousand  springs 
Of  joy  and  peace  that  once  were  there, 
And  leaves  us  memory  and  despair." 

H«r  words  died  away  with   a  gentle 

sigh, 

And  a  big  tear  trembled  in  her  eye. 
The  knight  awoke  as  from  a  trance, 
Aud  met  her  eyes  with  a  tender  glance, 
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That  beam 'dout  bright,  and  noble,  and  free, 
With  the  light  of  his  inward  purity. 
He  knelt  to  her  in  her  beauty's  pride, 
And  fondly,  passionately  cried, 

"  O  comfort  thee,  my  angel  love, 

This  world  has  now  in  store  for  me, 
No  joy  in  earth,  no  bliss  above, 

But  would  be  worthless  without  thee. 
Nay,  doubt  me  not — I  will  obey — 

And  breathe  this  blessed  hour  to  none  ; 
My  dreams  by  night,  my  thoughts  by  day, 

Shall  be  of  thee  and  thee  alone. 
Ah  !  fear  not  that  an  evil  hour 

Those  join'd  in  bands  so  pure  should 

sever ; 

Even  Time  itself  shall  have  no  power, 
Except  to  make  them  Jast  for  ever." 

They  have  parted— the  knight  hath  ta'en 

his  way 
Through  thicket  and  wood  to  his  castle 

gray. 

Now  he  joy'd  in  the  soft  and  balmy  air, 
And  the  lovely  landscape,  rich  and  rare, 
As  if  Eden's  self  were  blooming  there ! 
Now  he  bounded  along  the  pathway  green ! 
For  joy  had  given  him  wings,  I  ween — 
That  joy  of  the  heart  that  makes  us  gay, 
And  happy  and  light  as  the  birds  that  play 
In  the  summer  air,  and  soar  on  high 
Till  they  seem  but  specks  in  the  deep  blue 

sky. 
How  oft,  by  rapture  upborne,  we  long 

Like  them  to  soar  far,  far  away, 
And  pour  out,  as  we  glance  along, 
Our  overflowing  hearts  in  song, 

Merry  and  free  and  blithe  as  they  ! 
Oh,  say,  if  then  indeed  there  be 
One  happy  isle  in  life's  wild  sea; 
In  that  broad  desert  one  green  spot, 
Whose  flowers  and  palm-trees  wither  not ; 
'Mong  lights  that  lure  us  but  to  fly, 
One  joy  that  is  not  vanity  ? 
O,  is  it  not  when  young  Love  flings 
The  fulness  of  his  raptures  o'er  us, 
When  from    the   first  small  bud   Hope 

springs, 

And  stands  at  once  in  flower  before  us  ! 
Then  only  do  we  feel  again 

As  we  in  boyhood  felt ; 
The  cares  that  on  our  hearts  had  lain, 

Like  snow  in  the  sunshine  melt. 
There  are  minstrel  fancies  in  the  brain 

That  refresh  the  soul  like  morning  dew, 
And  one  by  one,  each  fatal  stain, 
Which  all  the  blights  through  which  we 

past 

Had  unperceived  upon  it  cast, 
And  half  obscured  its  native  hue, 
In  that  joy's  radiance  vanish  too. 
Oh  !   if  there  be  on  earth  a  bliss 
Most  pure  and  lasting,  it  is  this  ! 

Thus  high  of  heart  and  gay  of  moo  i, 
The  kuight  pass'd  through  the  wiry 
greenwood, 


He  bounded  up  the  pathway  steep  j,  gjj.  j 
That  led  to  his  loved  and  lonely  keep, 
And  there  alone  at  the  inner  gate, 
Did  a  youthful  page,  in  silence  wait, 
And  he  held  the  rein  of  a  noble  steed, 
Fit  for  a  monarch  at  his  need, 
When  he  sallies  forth  in  his  pride  and 

power, 

Encompassed  by  his  kingdom's  flower. 
Sir  Lionel  he  did  featly  greet, 
And  said  in  accents  low  and  sweet, 
"  The  lady  thou  dost  love  so  well 
Greets  thee  through  me,  Sir  Lionel, 
And  sends  thee  this  good  steed,  that  is 
The  noblest  one  in  earth,  I  wis. 
Thou  wilt  find  no  breaches  in  thy  walls, 
But  peace  and  plenty  in  thy  halls ; 
And  gold,  and  followers,  and  lands, 
All  gifts  from  thy  bright  lady's  hands. 
She  bids  thee  think  on  what  befell 
This  blessed  morn  at  the  ruin'd  well, 
And  treasure  it  in  thine  inmost  breast, 
That,  loving  and  loved,   ye  may  both  be 

b  lest. 

Sir  Lionel  seized  the  broider'd  rein, 

And  turn'd  to  look  for  the  page  in  vain. 

The  message  done— the  page  is  gone, 

Sir  Lionel  stands  there  alone. 

When  last  within  his  hall  he  sate, 

As  a  hermit's  cell  'twas  desolate  ; 

But  now   it   rings  ^with    laughter    and 
glee, 

And  re-echoes  with  joyous  minstrelsy. 

There  are  brethren  of  the  gaye  science, 

From  Normandy  and  from  Provence  ; 

There    is  many   a    squire    and    gallant 
knight, 

And  men-at-arms,  in  armour  bright ; 

From  the  battlements  are  trumpets  sound* 
i"g, 

And  destriers  in  the  court-yard  bounding, 

And  sturdy  yeomen  lead  around 

Many  a  fierce  and  noble  hound, 

And  falconers,  of  cunning  rare, 

With  hawks  of  choicest  race  are  there. 

The  voice  of  revelry  is  sent 

From  donjon-keep  to  battlement ; 

Within — without — all — all  is  gay 

As  on  a  prince's  bridal-day. 

As  in  a  dream  walked  Sir  Lionel, 

But  an  onward  course  he  kept 

Till  he  came  to  the  old  chapelle, 

Where  his  noble  fathers  slept. 

Each  Baron  is  carved  with  his  shield  of 
pride 

And  sword  of  conquest  by  his  side  ; 

The  gauntleted  hands  are  meekly  pressed, 

Palm  to  palm,  on  each  armed  breast. 

They  died  in  peace  and  hope  diviq**,);.! 

And  had  fought  for  the  faith  in  Pales- 
tine. >uA 

Mary  mother!  with  us  dwell,      •  MO  »A. 

And  grant  that  we  may  die  as  well ! 
By  the  altar  stands  a  lady  fair—  ^jgilT, 

Eeue;.licite !  'tis  uo  shape  of  air—, 
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.Sir  Lionel  is  at  her  side  ; 

It  N  his  own— his  fairy  bride— 

An.l  hi;  K\v.:;ir«  to  h.-r  m.  ;»  huly  shrine 

Ills  grnniioiie  Bought  from  I';tli  --tinr, 

That  L«    Uinmgli    tho   world  ivitb    her 

would  go, 

Ami  love  her  fW  «var  in  weal  or  woo, 
And  many  a  tender  vow  besidr, 
While  her  bosom  swelled  with  love  nnd 

pride. 
There's  a  voice  of  threefold  revelry 

Within  the  castle  wall, 
And  beaker  clang  and  mmstrel.-y, 

And  guests  of  high  degree, 
In  the  young  knight's  crowded  hall — 

The  first  in  bearing  as  in  place, 

Sir  Lionel  sits  beneath  the  Dais, 
But  not  alone ; 

Invisible  to  mortal  eye, 

Reclines  that  meek  and  lovely  one, 

The  beautiful  and  fairy  bride, 

Blushing  by  her  lover's  side, 
Unseen  by  all,  but  ever  nigh — 
When  in  the  hall  he  leads  the  dance, 
When  in  the  lists  he  breaks  a  lancr, 
When  his  falcons  featliest  fly, 
When  clearest  rings  the  hunter's  cry, 
That  fairy  form,  to  him  more  dear 
Than  the  world  beside,  is  ever  near. 
They  see  not  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
They  hear  not  the  sound  of  her  gentle 

voice ; 

But  in  his  ears  her  accents  float 
Soft  as  the  nightingale's  sweetest  note, 
And  he  suns  himself  in  her  eyes  of  light 
Till  his  bosom  reels  with  intense  delight. 
Oft  wandering  far  from  town  and  tower, 
Through  the  greenwood's  tangled  glade, 
In  some  thick  and  mossy  bower, 
Gemmed  with  many  an  opening  flower, 
Or  'neath  some  forest  monarch's  shade, 
They  sit  for  many  a  blissful  hour, 
Nor  dream  of  the  world,  and  its  pride  and 

power— 

What  are  riches  or  might  to  them 
"Who  are  crowned  with  love's  own  diadem  ? 
If  in  life's  chaplet  one  bright  gem 
Excels  all  others,  as  the  sun 
The  roses  that  he  shines  upon— 
Oh  !  i  f  there  can  be  an  excess, 
On  earth,  of  unmixed  happiness, 
It  U,  it  is  the  consciousness 
That  there  is  a  fond  and  faithful  breast 
Thrilling  with  love  for  us  alouc— 
A  peaceful  and  a  holy  shrine, 

FYTTK  THE   SECOND. 

vr>i  ii, 

FJU>M  minster  old  and  convent  tower, 
The    bells    are    ringing    with    gladsome 

power —  .qonm 

It  is  the  feast  of  Pentccuat ; 
The  sun  is  bright,  the  fields  are  gay 

With  th«  banners  of  au  host. 
A  kingdom  U  there  m  battle  array. 

fin*  niix/t  btnt  uWt  rfjjV/ 
ui;,' m 


A  place  of  refuge  and  of  rat 

Whi-ri-  \vi-  run  fly  to  when  opprcs.V  <•'' 

Or  wronged,  or  pining   with  styrvw  ami 

care>  Mdfciu«iiii,iHjno 

Like  a  bird  to  its  mother  s  i.. 
Love  we  shall  6ud  and  constancy  then-, 
Steady  and  bright  as  the  beacon  light, 
That  farthest  shines  in  the  darkest  night  ; 
They  glow  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
Through  storm  and  sunshine  changing 

never. 

Pleasures  there  are,  alns  !  untrue, 
That  vanish  away  as  the  morning  dew, 
But    leaving    behind    them   a   rankliug 

smart, 
A  sorrow  and  shaflc  that  will  not  depart ; 

But  there  is  a  rose  without  ;i  thorn, 
Blooming  and  sweet  at  eventide 
As  it  was  in  the  dewy  morn; 
Had  we  no  other  blessing  beside, 
We  might  walk  through  life  in  joy  and 

pride. 

That  rose  is  a  heart  that  loves  us  well, 
Whose  hopes,  affections,  in  us  dwell — • 
It  casts  a  radiance  on  our  way, 
Holy  and  pure,  that  never  dies ; 
It  turns  our  darkness  into  day, 
And  makes  this  earth  a  Paradise. 
Alas  !  for  those  whose  weary  lot 
It  is  to  see  this  lovely  flower—    ,  j     » 
Adore  its  beauty — feel  its  power — 
Yet  wear  it  not.  (}.y^ 

They  wander  along  their  path  alone, 
Their  tears  unheeded  or  unknown— 
What  heart  with  them  will  sympathize  ? 
A  foreign  hand  their  eyes  hhall  cl«s« — 
A  foreign  hand  their  limbs  compose — 
When  the  sleep  of  death  upon  them  lies, 
For  them  no  infant  lips  shall  move, 
No  pious  knees  be  meekly  bent, 
In  supplication  and  in  love, 
Around  a  father's  monument. 
They  must  die,  as  they  have  lived,  alone — 
Ah  !  pity  them !  how  many  a  one. 
Of  feelings  and  affections  bright 
And  beautiful,  has  seen  one  night, 
When  bis  summer  hopes  were  lr 

blight 

And  nip  the  blossoms  that  were  ri(eu^ 
And  lovely^on  his  tree  of  life  ! 
With  lofty  hopes  they  trodc  the  way 
That  led  to  the  shrine  of  that  costly 

gem: 


But  fortune  is  false  as  an  April  day- 
Bright  Lady,  pity  them ! 


•  •«  d*u»  no  iima  noT 

ii  ijiaii  sdt  iuil 

The  King  U  stern  and  haughty  of  mgpd, 
And  swore  by  the  mass  aud  holy  ryod, 
That  his  knights  should  strive  one  *vmi- 

mcr's  day  u->di  J    «   oO 

In  honour  of  his  quecii,  r  flue  lo-,i 
And  prove  by  arms  that  on  this  cagV^ 
A  fairer  lady  ne'er  had  birth— 

Lor,!  vac  ni  baft  ui  ton  9<|od  Iu3 
.basri  a»qo  baa  Int-v.  i    ^T 
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Of  knights  and  barons  of  high  degree, 
Each  with  love-tokens  in  his  crest, 
Each  burning  to  lay  lance  in  rest, 
And  conquer  for  his  lady  fair. 
From  France  and  Spain  and  Italy, 
And  countries  far  beyond  the  sea, 
Full  of  high  hope  these  knights  came  ; 
They  talk,  with  many  a  laugh  and  jest, 
How  well  and  featly  they  will  wrest 
The  honour  from  that  kingdom's  best, 
In  the  minster  high  and  holy, 
With  clasped  hands  and  aspect  lowly, 
Each  warrior  bends  before  the  shrine, 
And  listens  to  the  words  divine 

As  humbly  as  a  sainted  maid. 
The  mass  is  said,  the  prayers  are  prayed, 
The  knights  are  in  the  lists  arrayed  ; 
The  queen,  in  all  her  beauty's  power, 
Encompassed  by  the  choicest  flower 
Of  ladies  of  fair  form  and  face, 
Sits  brilliant  underneath  the  dais, 
And  looks  down  on  the  mimic  war 

More  beautiful  than  every  one, 
Ev'n  as  the  moon  is  lovelier  far 

Than   the   night  flowers  she    shines 

upon. 

A  glorious  sight  it  was  to  see 
Those  ardent  sons  of  chivalry, 
With   their  gallant  steeds  and   armour 
bright, 

Their  waving  plumes  and  quivering 

lances, 
As  they  dashed  through  the  lists  as  swift 

"    as  light, 

And  brilliant  as  their  ladies'  glances. 
They  are  gone  —  they  have  passed  away 
Like  the  sun  at  the  close  of  day  — 
They   passed  away  in  their  power  and 

might, 

As  knights  should  do,  in  the  joyous  fight, 
And  holy  priests  their  requiem  sang, 
And  the  solemn  bells  at  their  parting  rang, 
.  And  bright  eyes  wept  upon  their  tomb. 
"Jesus  !  theirs  was  a  happy  doom  ! 
But  we  must  toil  through  gloomy  days, 
And  die  without  such  meed  of  praise  ! 
The  base  weed  grows  in   their  fathers' 

'     halls, 
There  remains  no  stone  of  their  castle 

•walls, 

But  weeds  far  baser  clog  our  spirit  ! 
We  are  those  who  should  inherit 
Truth,  and  honour,  and  courage,  and  love, 
For  men  on  earth  and  the  Saints  above  — 
But  the  light  that  led  our  fathers  on 
Where  danger  -was  rife,  and  glory  won, 

That  light  for  us  is  powerless  — 
Ah!  worldly  mists  obscure  its  beams  ! 

Go,  seek  thou  in  the  wilderness 
For  summer  fruits  and  icy  streams, 
Seek'  peace  where  loud  the  trumpet  blows, 
Mid  burning  lava  seeK  the  rose  ; 
But  hope  not  to  find  in  any  land 
The  fearless  sword  and  open  hand, 
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The  soul 

The  true  love  and  the  courtesy. 

Alas !  they  are  prlfced  oil  earth  no  more  ; 

Our  hearts  are  faint,  and  our  bosoms  cold, 

Our  hands  grasp  not  at  the  sword,  but 

gold. 

But  such  was  not  the  knight  of  yore. 
Of  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid, 
No  villanie  he  ever  said 

In  all  his  life  to  any  wight — 
Ever  rejoiced  to  mount  his  steed, 
And  succour  beauty  at  her  need; 
In  a  rightful  cause  he  knew  not  fear, 
And  for  suffring  virtue  had  a  tear — 

This  was  a  perfect  gentle  knight. 
Right  well  they  strove — but  one  by  one, 
Ere  beamed  in  heaven  the  mid-day  sun, 
The  foreign  knights,  o'ercome  and  spent, 
Saw  glory's  chaplet  from  them  rent. 
Sir  Lionel  had  stood  that  day, 
Gazing  on  the  varying  fray, 
And  ever  passed  o'er  his  brow  a  cloud, 
As  yeoman    and   squire,   with    greeting 

loud, 

Hailed  thequeen's  champions  as  they  won. 
But  when  the  last  lance  was  broken, 
When  the  herald  loud  had  spoken, 
Proclaiming  her  the  fairest  dame 
That  ever  smiled  on  knightly  game  ; 
And  called  on  each  knight  to  confess 
They  ne'er  beheld  such  loveliness — 
Alas  !  then  forgot  Sir  Lionel 
The  vows  he  swore  at  the  fairy  well- 
He  closed  bis  vizor  and  seized  his  lance, 
And  cleaving  the  dense  mass  asunder, 
In  the  broad  lists,  with  voice  like  thunder, 
And  glowing  cheek,  and  fiery  glance, 
Proclaimed,  there  was  not  on  earth  an- 
other 

Who  with  his  lady  might  compare, 
And  he  would  prove  it  knightly  there, 
Come  all  against  him  who  might  dare, 
So  help  him  God  and  Mary  Mother  ! 
As  he  spoke  he  thought  there  sounded 

nigh 

One  sad  alas !  one  gentle  sigh — 
He  heeded  it  not,  for  his  soul  was  full 
Of  her  he  thought  so  beautiful; 
And  of  gaining  praise  and  high  renown, 
And  of  winnirigfor  her  the  victor's  crown. 
He  remembered  not,  in  his  spirit's  pride, 
Of  all  she  told  him  would  betide, 
If  e'er  he  disclosed  his  secret  love — 
Aye !   ev'u  in  prayer  to  the  saints  above. 
But  in  after  time  the  thought  of  that  day 
Heavy  and  cold  on  his  bosom  lay. 
Knights  were  not  wanting  then,  I  ween, 
To  break  a  lance  for  their  lovely  queen. 
The    trumpets    sound — their    coursers 

bound—- 
They meet  in  furious  shock, 
As  the  waves  that  on  the  rock 
The  blindness  of  their  fury  pour, 
With  dash  and  foam  and  ceaseless  roar ; 
But  all  in  vain— for  its  madness  spent, 
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.   on  the  troubled      Thou  dlc^t,  ayp,  within 

-,«  .4.HQMMU  ..i   »..»,.!  The  wan  i'H    i.iivd  liU 

with  a  rippling 


oi-ruu, 
And  small  green  Travel 

motion)     i[>j«if 

Sink  softly  at  the  proud  rock's  feet, 
That  stands  unmoved  as  it  stood  before  : 
Thus  the  knights  are  backwards  bent, 
Who  iu  the  list*  have  dared  to  meet 
Sir  Lionel  in  mid  cureer. 
They  paid  it  dear — with  a  si  ogle  spear 
To  earth  he  bore  them  one  by  one  ; 
And  now  he  rides  in  the  lists  alone. 
Nobly  and  well  did  hU  gallant  >teed 
Bear  him  in  this  hour  of  need — 
'Twas  the  first  gift  of  his  lady  bright 
To  him  she  loved,  the  gentle  knight. 
A  moody  man  was  the  King,  I  trow, 
And  wrath  frown'd  stormlikeon  hisbrow ; 
And  while  all  eyes  were  in  wonder  bent 
On  the  victor  of  the  tournament, 
The  marshals  of  the  field  he  sent, 
Before    him    the    unknown    knight    to 

bring. 

They  did  his  bidding  gracefully, 
In  terms  of  high-born  courtesy, 
And  Sir  Lionel  stood  before  the  King. 
lie  cast  the  helmet  from  his  brow- 
More  enraged  by  far  is  the  monarch  now, 
For  his  liegeman  there  before  him  stands, 
Who  held  from  him  his  fief  and  lands, 
And  he  has  shamed  the  Queen  to-day, 
And  borne  the  prize  from  her  knights 

away. 

To  master  his  burning  wrath  he  strove, 
And  said,  "  Sir  Knight,  for  thy  lady  lore 
Thou  hast  done  thy  devoir  manfully ; 
I  pray  thee  of  thy  courtesy 
To  name  the  name  of  one  so  fair." 
Sir  Lionel  stood  in  silence  there, 
For  his  heart  was  numbed  by  the  sad 

thought, 

With  more  than  mortal  anguish  fraught, 
That  rushed  through  his  soul  in  wild 

career- 
All  things  that  on  earth  were  dear, 
Or  bright,  or  beautiful  to  him, 
He  had  for  ever  lost  that  day — 
He  had  dashed  the  cup  of  life  away 
That  sparkled  to  the  brim, 
With   delights  more   rare   than  tongue 

could  tell. 

He  thought  then  on  the  fairy  well, 
And  all  the  vows  that  there  were  spoken ; 
His  faith  is  false — his  vows  are  broken — 
His  lady  love  is  lost  to  him. 
And  in  that  moment's  bitter  grief 

He  wrung  his  mailed  hands  bitterly, 
And  his  strong  frame  shook  like  an  as- 
pen leaf, 

But  answer  none  to  the  King  gave  he. 
The  monarch,  roused  to  fury,  cried, 
"Now,  good  St  Denis  be  my  guide! 
Thus  on  my  throne  am  I  defied  ? 
Ha  !  caitiff!  thou  art  in  my  power; 
And  bringest  thou  not  this  lady  bright 
Here  on  the  instant  to  my  sight, 


[May, 

limir  '" 
.-ye, 

And  looked  on  the  monarch  haughtily. 
"  Sir  King,  he  said,  it  may  not  be 
That  thou  my  lady-love  shuuldtt  see. 
Never  tthall  I  behold  her  more. 
My  blood  like  water  thou  mayst  pour, 
It  matters  not — my  hope  is  flown — 
My  once  glad  heart  is  desolate. 
There  is  one  refuge,  one  alone, 

And  thou  wilt  open  by  thy  doom 
That  dark,  but  gladly-welcomed  gate, 

Which  leads  to  quiet  and  the  tomb." 
He  crossed  his  arras  upon  his  chest, 
And  stood  iu  such  calm  and  deathlike  rest, 
But  for  the  breathing,  you  had  not  known 
That  the  noble  form  was  a  living  one. 
On  the  King's  brow  is  an  angry  spot, 
And  death  had  been  the  good  knight's  lot, 
But  the  peers,  who  loved  the  warrior  true, 
Right  earnestly  for  him  did  sue. 
But  still  the  doom  is  sad,  alas ! 
If,  within  a  year  and  day, 
She  came  not  there,  that  lady  gay, 
For  whom  the  knight  had  won  the  field, 
And  in  beauty  did  not  surpass 
The  beautiful  and  youthful  Queen, 
Stripped  of  his  arras,  reversed  his  shield, 
He  must  die  a  traitor's  death,  I  ween. 

Sir  Lionel  sits  in  the  prisoners'  tower, 
And  droops  like  a  fast  withering  flower; 
He  breathed  the  breath  of  joyous  spring, 
He  heard  the  lark  and  throstle  sing ; 
But,  alas !  he  could  not  forth. 
And  when  blithe   summer  decked  the 

earth, 

He  could  hear  the  merry  hinds  rejoice— 
He  listened  to  the  reaper's  voice, 
And  longed  a  peasant's  son  to  be, 
So  his  love  were  with  him,  and  he  free. 
He  could  hear  the  clarion's  thrilling  note, 

As  the  knights  in  long  procession  went 

To  banquet  or  to  tournament ; 
And  oft  the  lover's  strain  would  float 

Through  the  balmy  air  of  the  silent  eve, 
Ev'n  to  bis  dark  and  narrow  cell — 
He  knew  those  melting  strains  right  well. 
He  bad  oft  sung  such  at  eventide 
To  his  lost  and  lovely  fairy  bride — 

How  could  he  then  not  grieve  ? 
And  in  the  sad  and  failing  year, 
V.  li.'ii  the  fruit  it.  gone  and  the  leaf  is  sere, 
The  hunters,  furiously  and  fast, 
With  whoop  and  bugle-note  swept  pant; 
And  it  made  him  sadder  of  mood, 
For  well  he  loved  the  merry  green  wood- 
He  pined  away  and  loathed  his  food. 
He  had  loved  to  hear  the  gay  lark  sing, 

Rather  thau  dwell  within  narrow  walk, 
And  his  buoyant  spirit  ever  took  wing 
As  through  nature's  wilds  he  roamed. 

In  the  lone  mountain — by  torrent  fells, 
In  the  silent  glen,  by  the  arrowy  stream, 
Where  wild  winds  blew  and  white  waves 
foamed, 
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Where  the  dark  pine  clothed  the  moun- 
tain side, 
Where  the  rich  grape  grew  in  its  beauty's 

pride, 
Where  the  wide-spreading  plains  were 

lovely  to  see, 
Where  the  snow  mountain  rose  in  its 

purity, 

He  had  wandered  and  gazed  till  his  spi- 
rit was  full 

Of  rapture  for  all  that  was  beautiful ; 
And  nature  for  him  had  a  well-known 

voice — 
Could  he  list  to  that  language,  and  not 

rejoice  ? 

And  now  he  is  pent  in  a  narrow  cell, 
-Where  the  free  air  of  heaven  loved  not 

to  dwell; 
And  the  sunbeams  scarce  gleamed  through 

the  narrow  grate, 

As  for  hours  in  a  dusky  twilight  he  sate. 
But  at  times,  when  the  sun  was  passing 

bright, 
Through  the  loophole  beamed  a  streak  of 

light— 

Oh!  breathlessly  would  the  prisoner  wait, 
His  dim  eyes  fixed  on  the  narrow  grate, 
And  watch  for  that  solitary  ray — 
For  his  withered  heart  'twas  a  happy  day 
When  that  glorious  beam  on  his  prison 

shone ; 

Though,  like  joy  upon  earth,  in  a  moment 
.§nhqr  'twas  gone- 
How  intensely  he  longed  for  the  happy 

hour 

That  would  tear  him  away  from  the  ty- 
rant's power, 

And  his  proud  spirit  at  length  be  free 
As  the  winds  that  sweep  o'er  the  curling 
sea! 

And  now  the  time  is  come  at  last, 

The  long,  long  year  is  past. 
They  lead  him  forth  in  the  glad  sunshine, 
His  heart  is  refreshed  as  a  giant  with 

wine; 

There  was  vigour  and  life  in  thebalmyair, 
Oh !  who  could  feel  grief  on  a  day  so  fair? 
Though  each  step  he  makes  is  to  the  tomb, 
He  thinks  not  on  his  mournful  doom- 
To  move  once  more  in  the  golden  light, 
To  see  once  more  the  free  bird's  flight, 
To  behold  the  thousand  buds  of  spring 
In  wild  profusion  blossoming  ; 
To  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  sky 
With  eager,  pleasure-lighted  eye, 
And  a  gentle  smile,  as  he  thought  that  he 
Right  soon  with  the  angels  there  would  be. 
This  was  such  thrilling  ecstasy, 
That  it  seemed  as  if,  in  that  short  space, 

He  had  lived  a  thousand  years. 
Who,  that  beheld  that  furrowed  face, 

Streaming  with  joyous  tears, 
Would  have  known  the  brave'^Sir  Lionel, 
Who,  with  one  lance,  from  knightly  selle 
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Full  thirty  champions  bore  ? 

His  youthful  day-dreams  now  are  o'er, 

He  will  couch  a  lance  in  those  lists  no 

more, 

No  more  dare  the  battle's  shock. 
There  gleams  the  axe— there  stands  the 

block. 

The  King  is  there  with  knights  and  peers, 
And  their  manly  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears, 
For  the  knight  they  make  sad  moan — 
All  but  the  King,  and  his  small  eyes  shone 
With  joy  as  he  looked  on  the  fated  one. 
He  had  hated  him  sore  for  many  a  year, 
And  he  joyed  that  his  hour  of  revenge 

was  near. 

Sir  Lionel  stands  beside  the  block, 
The  hand  moves  slowly  on  the  clock- 
One  moment,  and  his  sand  is  run — 
He  shall  not  see  another  sun. 
But,  see  !  a  moving  of  the  crowd  ! 
Hark  !  a  long  shout  and  a  loud  ! 
There  ride  into  the  space, 
On  palfreys  white, 
With  trappings  bright, 
Three  damsels,  each  of  fairer  face 
Than  the  proud  King's  vaunted  Queen. 
With  glancing  eye,  and  lofty  mien, 

They  stand  before  the  King. 
"  Sir  King,  thou  hast  done  foul  wrong," 

they  say, 
"  And  a  weary  way  we  have  come  to-day, 

To  the  oppressed  our  aid  to  bring. 
Wouldst  thou  take  the  life  of  this  good 

knight, 

Because  he  fought  for  his  lady  bright? 
Though  a  solemn  vow  he  lightly  broke, 
Yet  penance  hard  he  has  had  to  dree. 
Sir  King,  Sir  King,  in  thy  secret  heart, 
Malice  and  hatred  have  a  part. 
It  shall  rue  thee— woe  is  thee  !" 
Thus  the  errant  damsels  spoke. 

Hark  to  the  commons'  glad  acclaim  ! 
Hark !  knights  and  nobles  raise  the  same  ' 
See !    through  the   press   three   damsels 

come — 

If  from  their  high  and  radiant  home 
Three  angels  were  to  visit  earth, 
More  beautiful  they  could  not  be, 
Nor  more  ethereal  than  these  three, — 
But  of  forms  of  mortal  or  heavenly  birth, 
There  is  not  one  that  may  compare 


With  her  that  moves  the  chiefest  there. 
Oh  !  it  is  she  the  fairy  bride, 
The  ladye-love  of  Sir  Lionel, 
Lovely  as  when  in  her  beauty's  pride 
She  met  him  first  by  the  ruined  well  ;— 
And  it  seemed  to  all  in  presence  there 
As  if  their  minds  were  loftier, 
Their  thoughts  more  noble  and  more  free, 
As  if  all  things  smiled  more  joyously, 
When  they  gazed  upon  that  lady  bright. 
The  sun  seemed  to  shed  a  puref  light, 
All  hearts  to  be  filled  with  more  delight, 
The  birds  more  blithely  for  to  sing, 
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While  she  is'nJgV.'  •'»'  '»'«'  •• 

It  seemed  as~f? *Vtfj«flA«f  LM  «  MW 

Found  .ill  It  h»»J  of  bright  in  her, 

But  more  c«m|4ctc  and  lovelier. 

.... 

Look  but  at  her  glorious  ey.-, 
So  full  of  flre— so  soft— so  meek ; 
He  who  a  spotless  soul  would  se*, 
When  'tis  most  heavenlike  and  fair, 
In  the  splendour  of  its  purity, 
Need  but  to  gaze  in  rapture  theres1^  •»'•'. 
Oh !  who  that  feel*,  as  minstrels  must, 
Enraptured  by  so  dear  a  theme, 
Who  crawls  not  abject  in  the  dust, 
Whose  life  is  not  like  a  dull  dream — 
He'must  have  felt  In  his  inmost  breast 
That  strong  desire  that  knows  no  rest, 
That  striving  of  the  minstrel  spirit 
To  paint  such  beauties  as  they  merit, 
That  chaos  of  wild  thoughts  that  rise, 
The  visions  that  flit  before  our  eyes, 
The  rapture  that  the  bosom  feels, 
The  glorious  hope  that  through  it  steals, 
As  'mid  this  dimness  light  makes  way, 
Struggling  to  grow  to  perfect  day.— 
Ah  me!    'tis  vain  on  such  thoughts  to 

dwell  ; 

Who  can  paint  the  indescribable  ? 
There  is,  there  is  beauty  in  earth  and  sea, 
In  mountain,  and  forest,  and  pure  blue 

sky; 

There  is  not  a  floweret,  or  plant,  or  tree, 
But  ia  wonderful  exceedingly 
And  beautiful  to  the  minstrel's  eye  ; 
But  all  the  beauty  of  the  skies, 
All  that  within  creation  lies, 
la  powerless  beside  that  light, 
That  concentration  of  things  bright, 
Which  sparkles  and  glows  in  woman's 

eyes. 
The  haughty  knights  veiled  cap  and  plume 

Before  that  gem  of  loveliness ; 
Ev'n  the  dull  hind*  before  her  bent 

The  stubborn  knee  in  lowliness  ; 
And  heralds  In  robes  of  dlicc  went, 
And  featly  through  the  press  made  room. 
On  her  palfrey  white  she  moves  along, 

And  stands  before  the  king. 
With  voice  clear  as  the  mavis'  song, 
And  sweet  as  lover's  communing, 

"It  was  thy  doom,  good  King,"she  said, 
"  That  if  within  a  day  and  year 
This  knight's  true  lady  were  not  here, 
And  was  not  found  more  bright  and  fair 
Than  the  queen  who  sits  in  glory  there, 

Sir  Lionel  should  lose  bis  head. 
Thou  hast  sworn  it,  by  the  saints  who 

bled 

For  the  holy  faith  ;  and  now  on  high 
Thine  oath,  good  king,  is  registered. 
This  brave  knight's  lady— here  am  I — 
Let  then  thy  noble  peers  decide 
If  thou  or  lie  have  the  fairer  bride." 

Oh !  could  there  be  a  doubt  ? 
The  baroni  baited  her  with  a  sbout, 


ipon  their  kn^btlr 
cross  of  their  toot  i 
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And  swore  nf 

And  by  the  cross  of  their  gc 

They  ne'er  saw  a  lady  fair  n*  she. 

Sir  Lionel  Is  free! 
Will  he  his  fairy  bride  recovn 
She  looked  not  at  her  rescued  lover  ; 
But  in  the  presence  all  did  greet 
With  gentle  words,  and  gestures  meet ; 
Then  turned  her  palfrey's  head  nu 
And  through  the  wondering  crowd  made 
way. 

Sir  Lionel  stood  as  in  a  trance, 
Pale  was  his  check,  and  wild  his  glanre  ; 
And  blended  thoughts  of  pleasure  and  pain 
Dizzily  rushed  through  his  reeling  bratii. 
He  had  stood  upon  that  mystic  shore, 
From  across  whose  sea  we  return  no  more. 
And    he    scarcely   yet   belonged   to   this 

world ; 

And  now  his  ladye-love  had  hurled 
More  anguish  on  him  than  his  soul  could 

brook, 
When  she  parted  thus  without  word  or 

look, 
As  the  wild  billow, 

Whose  thundering  sliork, 
From  his  haven  of  safety 

On  the  cold  rock, 
Tears  the  spent  sailor, 

Who,  "scaped  from  one  wave, 
Finds,  after  the  tempest, 
In  another  bis  grave. 
He  wildly  glanced  from  side  to  side, 
His  noble  steed  he  hath  espied. 
While  the  knight  in  his  dungeon  lay, 
It  bore  the  king  each  festal  day ; 
For  of  the  noblest  coursers  there, 
With  that  good  steed  might  none  compare. 
As  on  his  prey  a  gallant  hound, 
So  sprang  Sir  Lionel  at  a  bound 
To  the  aide  of  his  well-known  steed  ; 
It  served  him  once  in  his  hour  of  nml, 
But  it  serves  him  better  now.         tal  ,,8 
He  is  on  the  willing  courser's  back, 
He  follows  in  his  lady's  trad; ; 
There's  a  gleam  of  joy  upon  his  bruw, 
He  hurries  away — away — away— 

Like  a  flash  of  meteoivlight, 
At  the  close  of  a  summer's  day, 

He  vanished  from  their  sight. 
In  the  leafy  solitude 
Of  a  long  resounding  wood 
He  saw  the  flutter  of  garments  uLito — 
He  is  by  the  side  of  his  lady  bright. 
She  turned  not  on  him  her  eyes,  ' 
Heeded  not  his  prayers  and  sighs — 
Sir  Lionel,  in  vain — in  vain — 
Thou  hopest  that  lady's  ear  to  g 

She  rides  calmly  and  slptr- 
She  bent  not  to  the  left  nor  right 

But  in  silence  on  did 
Ami  the  knight,  of  hopel>rtfeft^.»'>d  qu 
With  his  heart  like  a  withered  leaf. 
For  very  bitter  woe  ami  grief,  1o  griuaJ 
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Mournfully  by  het  side  rode  on. 
Oh  !  that  her  heart  might  yet  he  w6n  ! 
They  came  to  a  swollen  and  rapid  stream, 
That  with  thunder  and  foam  rushed 
past,  id    ,-       aid  <>ii  ifiW 

Broad  and  deep  did  its  waters  seem, 

And  furiously  fast 

Did  each  wave,  with  its  tawny  foam, 
And  arrowy  rushing  come.  jiadi 

She  paused  not  to  think 

On  the  wave-worn  brink, 

But  plunged  into  the  wave. 
The  knight  the  spur  to  his  courser  gave, 
He  still  is  at  her  side. 
Fearlessly  through  the  ravenous  tide 
That  lady  did  her  palfrey  guide  ; 
And  it  too  was  of  fairy  birth, 
And  breasted  the  stream  like  no  steed  of 

earth. 

Sir  Lionel's  steed  is  weary  and  spent, 
And  down  the  stream  his  head  is  bent, 
The  waves  dash  over  the  warrior's  crest. 

That  noble  steed  must  die  to-day  ; 
The  furious  waters  know  no  rest, 

They  are  howling  for  their  prey. 
The  warrior  buffets  the  fierce  wave, 
His  courser  and  himself  to  save — 
In  vain — in  vain — his  hour  is  nigh— 
But  will  that  lady  see  him  die? 
He  can   draw   no   more   his    labouring 

breath, 
Above  him  flap  the  wings  of  death, 


Alas  !  to  save  him  'tis  tqj^fttej  9Ifa 
His  was  a  sad  p&Ifa^jr&lfl-g,.  6901998  tl 
Oh,  joy  !  no — 110 — on  tha  farther  bank 
The  lady  stood,  as  the  warrior  sank.; 
She  uttered  a  loud  and  wailing  cry, 
And  tossed  her  arms  in  despair  on  high— 
The  words  of  power — the  sign  of  might- 
She  quickly  uttered — she  made  aright,     , 

And, with  lightning  speed  through  the 
yielding  air  •mobmlqg  9rf3  nl 

She  has  ta'en  her  flight.  , 

She  seized  his  bright  and, flawing  hair, 
That  floated  yet  on  the  topmost  wave- 
She  is  in  time  to  save. 
Love  once  more  in  her  heart  has  power ! 
O'er  him  like  a  mother  bending,    : 
Sweet  words  and  soft  caresses  blending, 
She  strives  to  bring  him  back  to  life. 
Long  and  do*ubtful  was  the  strife, 

Life  with  victor  death  contending. 
There  is  light  in  his  eye  and  colour  on 

his  brow — 
He  lives— he  lives— she  is  happy  now  ! 

Away  they  fly  to  her  fairy  bower, 
His  broken  vows  are  all  forgiven, 
All  but  love  from  her  heart  is  driven-?*. 
They  dwell  in  joyous  fairyland, 
And  love  joins  their  hearts  with  a  rosy 

band.  .-. 

The  knight  never  more  on  earth  was  seen; 
A  happy  man  was  he,  J  ween.    jfa 

Jan.,  1834.  ,jj  a  Jon  8j  ^gjjf 
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CHAP.  V. 


LITTLE  of  moment  occurred  either 
to  myself  or  my  friends  during  the 
next  two  years.  My  mother  was  still 
an  inmate  of  Underdown  Hall,  where 
her  attentions  were  now  become  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  the  com- 
fort of  her  brother.  A  settled,  but 
calm  melancholy,  had  succeeded  to 
those  severer  transports  of  grief 
which  had  engrossed  every  faculty 
of  her  mind  during  the  first  burst  of 
her  affliction  at  the  loss  of  my  father, 
and  now,  if  not  happy,  she  was  at 
least  resigned.  My  cousin  Nicho- 
las had  entered  himself  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Brazenose  College,  but 
so  widely  different  were  our  pur- 
suits and  habits,  that,  although  such 
near  neighbours,  we  saw  but  little 
of  each  other ;  nevertheless,  a  tole- 
rably good  understanding  was  kept 
up  between  us,  and  though  rarely 
visiting,  we  always  remained  upon 
terms  of  pivillty,  ,v 


One  morning,  at  a  rather  earlier 
hour  than  was  customary  with  him, 
Nicholas  made  his  appearance  at  my 
rooms  -in  Peckvvatcr,  and  invited 
himself  to  breakfast  with  me.  I  soon 
found  that  his  object  in  paying  me 
this  friendly  visit  was  to  borrow  a 
little  money,  a  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  once  or  twice  before, 
at  times  when  his  exchequer  had 
been  at  a  low  ebb.  My  own  finan- 
ces happened  on  this  occasion  to  be 
by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  I  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
fessing my  inability  to  accommodate 
him  at  present,  when  a  letter  was 
delivered  to  me  by  the  "Scout," 
which,  from  its  size  and  weight,  ap- 
peared to  contain  an  enclosure. 

It  was  from  rny  mother,  request- 
ing to  see  me  immediately,  "  upon 
urgent  business,"  which,  as  she  in- 
formed me,  was  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  influence,;and  that  very  ma- 
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temlly,  my  future  proupwts  in  life. 
She  declined  entering  into  particu- 
lars till  we  should  meet,  conjured 
me  to  lose  no  time  in  setting  out  to 
join  her,  and  expressed  her  hopes  of 
swina:  me  on  the  third  day,  at  latest, 
from  that  on  which  I  should  receive 
her  epistle.  The  enclosure  was  a 
remittance  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  obviate  any  difficulties  of  a  pecu- 
niary nature  which  might  tend  to  re- 
.  tard  my  progress.  This  supply  came 
very  seasonably  for  my  cousin  Ni- 
cholas, with  whom  I  immediately 
shared  it,  as  the  moiety  would,  I 
found,  amply  provide  for  my  own 
wants  on  the  journey  I  was  about  to 
undertake;  a  journey,  the  necessity 
for  which  I  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
quaint him  of,  and  heard  in  reply, 
that  the  reason  which  had  induced 
him  to  apply  to  me  for  assistance, 
was  the  impossibility  of  his  other- 
wise carrying  intoexecution  a  scheme 
he  had  entertained  of  proceeding 
incog,  to  London,  for  some  particu- 
lar purpose  he  had  in  view.  As  he 
did  not  explain  what  this  purpose 
was,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  en- 
quire into  it,  but  acceded  at  once  to 
the  proposal  which  he  made,  that  we 
should  travel  to  the  metropolis  to- 
gether. 

Little  preparation  was  necessary 
for  either  of  us;  I  hastily  threw  a 
few  articles  of  dress  into  a  portman- 
teau, and,  through  the  interposition 
of  my  tutor,  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  leave  for  my  immediate 
departure,  more  especially  as  I  had 
already  resided  the  number  of  days 
requisite  for  keeping  the  term,  and 
the  Easter  vacation  was  at  hand. 
Not  so  Nicholas— his  irregularities 
bad  of  late  been  too  notorious  for 
him  to  hope  to  obtain  permission  to 
secede  one  hour  before  the  appoint- 
ed time.  Thisunlucky  circumstance, 
however,  he  found  means  to  obvi- 
ate, by  placing  his  name  on  the  sick- 
list,  when,  having  directed  his  ser- 
vant to  draw  his  commons  regularly 
from  the  buttery  till  his  return — 
feeling,  moreover,  a  moral  certainty 
that  his  injunction  would  be  faith- 
fully observed,  as  the  said  commons 
would  of  course  be  applied  to  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  receiver 
during  the  interval — he  walked  with 
the  greatest  possible  composure  over 
Magdalen  Bridge,  and  was  taken  up 
by  my  post-chaise  on  the  top  of  Hed- 


dington  Hill.  The  day  was  beauti- 
ful, and  my  cousin,  on  finding  liim- 
self  clear  of  the  environs  of  Oxford 
without  detection,  proceeded  to  dis- 
encumber himself  of  sundry  large 
silk  handkerchiefs  which  enveloped 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  hia 
face,  and  bade  adieu  to  a  volumi- 
nous surtout  which  had  also  assisted 
materially  in  disguising  his  figure 
during  his  walk.  The  silver  waves 
of  old  Father  Thames  rolled  at  our 
feet  in  many  a  shining  meander, 
through  a  scene  of  more  than  Arca- 
dian loveliness,  as  we  entered  the 
town  of  Henley.  Here  we  partook 
of  a  hasty  dinner,  when,  eager  to 
reach  London,  I  resolutely  resisted 
all  Nicholas's  covert  insinuations  re- 
specting the  excellence  of  the  wine, 
"  the  best,  by  far,  he  had  ever  tasted 
at  an  inn,"  as  well  as  his  more  open 
proposals  for  the  discussion  of  one 
more  "  quiet"  bottle.  The  horses 
were  again  put  to,  and  in  due  time 
deposited  us  safely  at  the  Taviatock, 
in  ('event  Garden. 

Having  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
got  rid  of  the  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion which  usually  succeeds  a  jour- 
ney, however  easily  and  pleasantly 
performed,  Mr  Bullwinkle  once 
more  suggested  that  a  bottle  of  la- 
fitte  would  prove  an  excellent  sue- 
cedaneum  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
amusement ;  observing  at  the  game 
time,  that  the  day  being  a  Wednes- 
day in  Lent,  and  all  theatrical  enter- 
tainments of  course  suspended,  he 
should  not  otherwise  know  what  to 
do  with  himself.  My  head  was  so 
full  of  conjectures  as  to  the  nature 
of  "  the  business"  which  had  occa- 
sioned my  being  thus  suddenly  sum- 
moned from  my  studies,  and  my 
mind  was  so  exclusively  occupied 
in  forming  a  thousand  improbable 
guesses  on  the  subject,  that  I  should 
in  all  likelihood  have  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  from  mere  antipathy  to 
any  change  of  place  which  might 
disturb  the  current  of  my  ideas,  had 
I  not  plainly  perceived  that  the  ma- 
deira which  we,  or  rather  he,  had 
swallowed  at  Henley,  had  already 
performed  its  part,  and  elevated  my 
cousin's  spirits  quite  as  high  as  pru- 
dence would  sanction.  Well  know- 
ing that  his  general  propensity  to 
get  into  scrapes  wanted  not  any  ex- 
citation of  the  "  Tuscan  grape"  to 
call  it  into  play,  I  once  more  posi- 
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lively  declined  joining  him  in  his  po- 
tations ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  his 
sitting  down  and  getting  drunk  by 
himself,  an  alternative  which  I  had 
little  doubt  he  would  adopt,  propo- 
sed that,  as  neither  play  nor  opera 
was  exhibiting,  we  should  look  in  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  listen  to  the  de- 
lightful music  of  "  Acis  and  Galatea." 
Nicholas  said,  indeed  swore,  that  an 
oratorio  was  "  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  nuisances,"  and  that  he 
would  as  soon  "  be  crucified  ;"  but 
finding  me  absolutely  determined 
not  to  "  make  a  night  of  it,"  he  at 
length,  though  with  undisguised  re- 
luctance, agreed  to  accompany  me 
rather  than  "  snore  over  the  bottle" 
by  himself. 

We  found  the  house  very  full,  and, 
being  still  in  our  travelling  dresses, 
resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  encoun- 
tering any  of  the  more  fashionable 
part  of  our  acquaintance  in  the  pre- 
sent deranged  state  of  our  habili- 
ments, to  go  into  the  pit;  for  at  the 
period  to  which  my  narrative  refers, 
the  "  customary  suit  of  solemn 
black"  worn  in  the  boxes  by  both 
sexes  during  Lent,  at  what  were  then 
literally  "  performances  of  sacred 
music,"  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the 
innovating  hand  of  modern  illumina- 
tion. Our  intention  was  carried  into 
effect  not  without  some  little  diffi- 
culty, for  every  seat  was  occupied, 
and  we  were  glad  to  take  up  our 
stations  in  "  very  excellent  standing 
room"  near  one  of  the  benches,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  orchestra. 
The  fascinating  syren,  Stephens,  who 
had  then  just  reached  the  zenith  of 
her  reputation,  was  never  in  finer 
voice ;  and  whatever  unwillingness 
Nicholas  might  have  originally  felt 
to  be  "  bored  with  their  confounded 
catgut,"  even  he  was  not  entirely 
proof  against  such  enchanting  me- 
lody. As  to  myself,  with  a  mind  na- 
turally delighting  in  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,  a  taste  I  had  inherited 
from  my  mother,  whose  whole  soul 
was  attuned  to  harmony,  I  had,  for 
some  time,  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for 
any  thing  but  the  fair  songstress  on 
the  stage ;  till  at  length,  during  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  her  exertions, 
occa«ioned  by  a  movement  in  the  ac- 
companiment, a  slight,  and  half- 
euppreseed  exclamation  of  delight 
drew  my  attention  to  my  immediate 
neighbour,  who  occupied  a  corner 


of  the  bench  close  to  which  I  was 
standing.  It  was  a  female,  clad,  like 
the  major  part  of  the  audience,  in 
mourning,  over  which  was  thrown  a 
garment  of  grey  cloth,  then  termed 
"  a  Bath  cloak ;"  nor  did  any  thing  in 
her  dress  indicate  a  superiority  over 
the  generality  of  those  who  usually 
occupied  that  portion  of  the  theatre 
in  which  she  had  placed  herself ; 
still  the  whole  appearance,  both  of 
herself  and  her  companions,  evinced 
their  respectability. 

These  latter  consisted  of  an  elderly 
female,  in  the  modest  garb  of  mid- 
dle life,  having  much  the  appearance 
of  a  substantial  tradesman's  wife,  and 
a  lad  whom  I  conjectured  to  be  her 
son  ;  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and,  by  his  frequent  yawns  and 
sleepy  demeanour,  seemed  to  be  a 
fellow-sufferer  with  my  cousin  Ni- 
cholas, and  to  have  imbibed  at  least 
some  portion  of  that  ennui  which  the 
latter  always  professed  to  feel,  and 
probably  experienced,  whenever  he 
entered  a  music-room.  On  these  two, 
however,  I  bestowed  but  a  very  cur- 
sory glance,  my  whole  attention  be- 
ing immediately  and  involuntarily 
engrossed  by  the  lovely  creature  to 
whom  the  old  lady  performed  the 
office  of  chaperon,  for  that  any  closer 
connexion  existed  between  her  and 
the  being  who  was  fast  becoming 
the  object  of  my  idolatry,  my  whole 
soul  revolted  from  believing.  Early 
accustomed  to  mix  in  good  society, 
I  had  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  most  of  the  celebrated  belles 
of  the  day,  but  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience,  had  I  met 
with  a  form  and  countenance  so 
well  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  susceptible  heart  of  a 
romantic  and  amorous  youth  of  one- 
and-twenty.  She  appeared  to  be 
three  or  four  years  my  junior,  her 
complexion  was  dazzlingly  brilliant, 
her  features  were  cast  in  the  finest 
mould  of  beauty,  while  the  vivacity 
and  intelligence  that  sparkled  in  her 
dark  blue  eyes,  evinced  the  powers 
of  the  mind  within,  that  gave  anima- 
tion to  so  expressive  and  charming  a 
countenance.  The  fixed  intensity  of 
my  gaze  at  length  attracted  her  no- 
tice, and  she  blushed  deeply  as  her 
eye  sunk  beneath  mine;  yet  there  was 
a  something,  in  the  occasionally  re- 
curring glance  which  I  encountered, 
that  told  me  her  shrinking  from  my 
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meditntimr  in  wtrat  manner  to  intro- 


duce  myself  to  one  who  had  already 
made  a  nroeh  greater  progress  in  my 
good  graces  than  even  I  myself  was 
aware  of,  "  that  which  not  one  of  the 
gods  could  venture  to  promise  me, 
chance  spontaneously  offered  to  my 
acceptance."  One  of  the  light- fin- 
gered fraternity,  who  so  generally 
frequent  places  of  amusement,  was, 
while  labouring  in  his  vocation,  ob- 
served by  my  cousin  Nicholas  in 
the  very  act  of  clandestinely  sub- 
tracting from  the  coat- pocket  of  the 
sleepy- looking  youth  just  mention- 
ed, as  it  stood  most  invitingly  open, 
a  large  silk  handkerchief,  therein  de- 
posited till  the  termination  of  the 
performance  should  restore  it  to  its 
original  use,  that  of  protecting  the 
lower  part  of  his  physiognomy  from 
the  rawness  and  inclemency  of  the 
night  air.  As  it  formed  no  part  of 
my  cousin's  system  of  politics  to 
sanction  any  mischief  that  neither 
amused  nor  interested  him,  and  as 
he  foresaw,  in  a  moment,  that  the 
bustle  consequent  on  the  detection 
of  so  nefarious  a  piece  of  delin- 
quency might  probably  do  both,  and 
be  infinitely  more  agreeable  and  en- 
livening than  even  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  had  he  been  within  hearing 
of  their  celestial  harmony,  he  hesita- 
ted not  an  instant  to  proclaim  his 
acquaintance  with  the  deed  then  in 
the  course  of  perpetration,  and  to 
interrupt  the  meditated  retreat  of 
this  dexterous  conveyancer. 

The  disturbance  which  ensued 
may  be  imagined.  The  offender, 
thus  taken  in  the  very  act,  or,  as  the 
Scotch  have  it,  "  with  the  red  hand," 
found  it  useless  to  deny,  and  impos- 
sible to  justify,  his  unauthorized  ap- 
propriation of  another's  chattels.  A 
portion  of  the  surrounding  specta- 
tors prepared  immediately  to  put  in 
force  that  very  summary  law,  of 
which  the  mobility  of  England  might 
in  those  days  have  been  considered 
at  once  the  fraraers,  expounders,  and 
executioners,  but  which,  much  to  the 
regret  of  all  good  citizens,  has  of  late 
years  sunk  into  desuetude.  No  one 
then  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  "  the 
New  PoKce,"  or  an  appeal  to  "  Sir 
Richard  :  "  to  their  own  salutary  de- 
cree did  they  have  immediate  re- 
course ;  which  said  decree,  as  it  is 


written,  or  common  law,  and  directs 
that  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  >liall  be 
washed  and  purged  away  through  the 
medium  of  the  nearest  pump. 

"  Between  tho  a-tin^  <•!'  a  dreadful  tiling 
And  the  conception,  all  thu  interim  '  - 
Like  a  plmntasmn,  or  a  hideous 


And  so  it  was  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. While  that  highly  respectable 
part  of  the  community,  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  were,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  undoubted  prerogative, 
hurrying  off  to  condign  punishment 
the  atrocious  depredator  "  vot  had 
prigged  the  gemman's  wipe,"  in  full 
accordance  with  the  statute  (by  them) 
in  that  case  made  and  provided,  con- 
siderable confusion  arose  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  transaction  ; 
certain  ladies  shrieked,  others  faint- 
ed, while  a  few  ultras  both  shrieked 
and  fainted.  My  charmer  did  nei- 
ther ;  but  the  agitation  of  her  man- 
ner, and  the  lily,  now  fast  usurping 
the  place  of  the  rose  upon  her  cheek, 
shewed  that  she  was  not  altogether 
insensible  to  alarm.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  moment  so  favourable  for  a 
lover  as  that  in  which  the  object  of 
his  affections  either  is,  or  fancies  her- 
self, in  danger,  with  no  other  protec- 
tion to  fly  to  but  his  own.  I  failed 
not  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity, 
and  improved  so  well  the  few  mi- 
nutes of  bustle  which  ensued,  as  not 
only  to  introduce,  but  to  ingratiate 
myself  considerably  both  with  the 
damsel  and  the  matron.  As  to  the 
"  lubberly  boy,"  his  little  fracas,  in 
which  his  handkerchief  had  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part,  (an  article,  by 
the  way,  which  the  gentleman  who 
had  rescued  it  from  the  fangs  of  the 
pickpocket  when  Nicholas  seized  his 
collar,  forgot,  in  the  excess  of  his  in- 
dignation, to  return  to  its  owner,) 
had  given  a  filip  to  nature,  and  he 
was  actually  wide  awake  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but,  as  his  mind 
was  entirely  occupied  by  the  magni- 
tude of  his  loss,  his  presence  gave 
me  not  the  slightest  molestation.  I 
was  much  more  annoyed  by  Nicho- 
las, who,  in  spite  of  my  endeavours 
to  keep  him  in  the  background, 
would  occasionally  interfere  ;  nor 
could  I  help  heartily  wishing  that  'he 
had  carried  his  love  of  justice  so  far 
as  to  have  gone  and  assisted  at  the 
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ceremony  of  immersion, — whetheras 
pumper  or  pumpec,  I  should  not  have 
cared  one  farthing.  As  things  stood, 
I  was  obliged  to  let  matters  take 
their  course;  though  I  certainly  could 
have  dispensed  with  his  society  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  oratorio,  he 
made  a  daring,  though  unsuccessful 
attempt,  to  induce  the  young  lady  to 
accept  his  assistance  in  getting  clear 
of  the  crowd,  and  to  leave  me  the 
more  honourable,  but  less  pleasing, 
post  of  acting  as  escort  to  her  anti- 
quated companion.     This    arrange- 
ment, however,  I  was  sufficiently  on 
the  alert  to  frustrate,  and  almost 
dared    to  flatter    myself  .  that   the 
nymph  aided  in  rendering  vain  his 
manoeuvre,  as  she  thankfully  accept- 
ed my  arm,  and  afforded  me  the  in- 
expressible delight  of  conducting  her 
to  a  hackney-coach,  which  had  appa- 
rently remained  in  waiting  for  the  par- 
ty. But,  notwithstanding  the  footing  I 
had  contrived  to  gain  by  my  atten- 
tion to  their  convenience  during  the 
disturbance,  as  well  as  afterwards,  I 
nevertheless  found  it  impossible  to 
extract  from  either  the  young  or  the 
old  lady  the  secret  of  their  address, 
and  was  inexpressibly  disappointed 
when,  having  placed  them  in  the 
coacli,  and  received  their  -acknow- 
ledgments for  what  they  termed  my 
ppliteness,  the  matron  simply  saying 
to  the  coachman,  "  To  the  house  you 
brought  us  from  !  "  made  me  a  gra- 
cious bow,  and  drew  up  the  window. 
The  vehicle  was  in  motion  the  next 
minute,  but  not  before  honest  Jarvis, 
in  return  for  a  half-crown  piece,  had 
sold  me  the  interesting  intelligence 
that  the  place  of  hj^  destination  was 
Jermyn  Street.     Determined,  how- 
ever, to  be  fully  satisfied  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  my  information,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  particular  house 
to  which  the  party  was  bound,   I 
failed  not  to  follow  the  coach,  which 
proceeding  at  a  very  moderate  pace, 
enabled  me  to  keep  it  in  view  with- 
out any  difficulty,  till  I  saw  it  even- 
tually disembogue  its  precious  con- 
tents at  the  door  of  a  respectable- 
looking  house  in  the  street  above 
named. 

My  first  care  on  having  thus  for- 
tunately, as  I  supposed,  succeeded  in 
"  marking  them  down,"  was  to  put 
inyself  in  possession  of  the  number 
of  the  mansion,  after  which  I  pro 
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the  hotel.    But  this  arrangement  by 
no  means  me\;  the  ideas  of  my  coutem 
Nicholas,  who  had  kindly,  and  with- 
out any  solicitation  on  my  part,  ac- 
companied me  in  the  chase.  He  DOW 
found  himself  at  its  termination  very 
unexpectedly  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  an  edifice,  which  contained 
an  object  possessing  charms,  to  him 
not  less  attractive  than  those  which 
had  operated  to  bring  nip  into  the 
same  neighbourhood.  This  object  of 
my  cousin's  devotions  was  a  certain 
table,  most   beautifully  variegated 
and  adorned  with  a  motley  covering 
of  red  and  black  cloth,  exhibiting, 
moreover,  the  delightful  accompani- 
ment of  sundry  packs  of  cards,  toge- 
ther with  all  and  every  the  sacrificial 
instruments  necessary  for  offering  up 
human  victims  at  the  shiine  of  Plutus. 
Many  were  the  persuasions  made  use 
of  by  my  cousin  to  induce  me  to  ac- 
company him  into  the  penetralia  of 
this  temple  of  Mammon,  in  the  more 
recondite  mysteries  of  which  he  very 
kindly  offered  to  initiate  me.     But, 
resisting  all  his  importunities  to  en- 
gage in  so  dangerous  a  pursuit,  and 
finding  it  useless  to  persuade  him  to 
alter  his  determination,  I  quitted  him 
in  the  street,  and  retraced  my  steps 
to  the  Tavistock,  to  dream  of  an 
angel  in  a  Bajh  cloak. 

The  following  morning  I  arose  an 
hour  before  my  usual  time,  and 
scarcely  allowed  myself  a  few  mo- 
ments to  swallow  a  hasty  breakfast, 
so  eager  was  I  to  avail  myself  of  the 
little  services  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  render  my  goddess  the 
night  before,  by  calling  to  "  hope  she 
had  experienced  no  serious  ill  effects 
from  her  alarm."  I  was,  besides,  in 
a  complete  fidget  lest  Nicholas,  too, 
should  be  taken  with  a  freak  of  early 
rising,  and  insist  on  joining  me  in 
my  proposed  visit.  In  this  respect, 
however,  my  fears  were"  perfectly 
groundless,  as  I  found,  on  enquiry, 
that  worthy  had  not  been  very  long 
in  bed,  having,  as  I  doubted  not, 
spent  the  major  part  of  the  prece- 
ding night  in  that  rapturous  vacilla- 
tion of  spirit  produced  by  the  alter- 
nation of  good  and  bad  fortune  in 
some  exciting  game  of  chance.  He 
was  still  sound  asleep;  I  took  good 
care  not  to  disturb  him,  and  set  out 
on  my  adventure  alone.  However 
deserving  they  may  be,  we  know 
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succeM"— a  truth  I  was  destined  to 
experience    mo«l   painfully    in    the 
present  iutstauco.      On  applying  at 
the  house  in  Jerniyn  Street,  1  was 
astounded  by  the  information  that 
no  ladies,  answering  the  description 
which  1  gave,  resided  there  at  all, 
although  two  such  had  certainly  ta- 
ken tea  the  day  before  with  Mrs 
Morgan,  a  lodger  who  occupied  the 
first  floor;  that  they  had  afterwards 
gone  away  in  a  hackney-coach,  to 
the  theatre,  it  was  believed,  and  had 
returned  late  in  the  evening,  but 
that  they  had  only  remained  a  few 
minutes,  when,  having  partaken  of 
the  contents  of  a  tray  which  had  been 
set  out  in  expectation  of  their  arrival, 
they  had  finally  taken  their  depar- 
ture in  a  handsome  dark-green  cha- 
riot, which  came  to  fetch  them  away. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  account  fur- 
nished me  by  the  servant  girl,  whose 
good  offices  I  secured  by  a  trifling 
present,  and  who  also  informed  me, 
that  she  had  never  seen  the  younger 
lady  of  the  two  before,  and  the  elder 
not    above    twice  or  three   times. 
Much  disconcerted  at  this  intelli- 
gence, I  could  not  refrain  from  curs- 
ing my  own  stupidity  in  allowing 
them   thus   to  escape    me,  though 
wiser  heads  than  mine  might  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  how  to  have 
prevented  it,  as  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  their  being  merely  visitors 
at  the  house  to  which  I  traced  them, 
had  ever  entered  my  mind.   My  only 
course  was  to  promise  the  girl  an 
additional  gratuity,  if  she  could  suc- 
ceed in  learning  the  place  of  their 
abode ;  which  done,  I  walked,  with  a 
very  different  step,  and  in  a  very 
different  mood  from  that  in  which  I 
had  set  out.,  towards  St  James's  park, 
revolving  in  my  mind  the  means 
which  it  would  be  most  advisable  for 
me  to  adopt,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
wished-for  intelligence.     Nor  did  it 
fail  to  present  itself  to  my  recollec- 
tion, that  a  very  short  time  indeed 
was  left  me  to  make  the  necessary 
enquiries,  unless  I  should  altogether 
give  up  the  idea  of  attending  my 
mother's  summons  by  the  day  ap- 
pointed in  her  letter.     Twenty- four 
hours,  however,  1  thought  I  could 
command,   and  wonders  might   be 
achieved  in  half  that  time  by  a  sin- 
cere and  enterprising  lover;  but  vain 
were  all  my  efforts  to  discover  my 
fair  incognita ;  in  vain  did  1  tray  tree 


half  the  streets  at^the  west  end  of 
the  town  ;  in  vain  d*d  I  peer  and  peep 
into  every  shop  I  passed,  and  scru* 
tinise  every  window  with  the  keen- 
ness of  a  familiar  of  La  Santa  H<r~ 
iiitinil.nl.     Once,  indeed,  I  thought 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  similar 
in  the  delicacy  of  its  proportions  to 
that  of  my  charmer,  and  my  heart 
beat  high  with  hope  renewed,  hut, 
alas !  only  to  increase  my  disappoint- 
ment,    when,    after    I    had    soreljr 
bruised  my  shins,  and  beat  all  the 
breath  out  of  my  body,  by  making  a 
cannon  between   an   apple-barrow 
and  an  old-clothesman,  in  my  hurry 
to  "head"  the  fancied  angel,  my  eyes 
were  blasted  by  the  sight  of  a  face 
as  hideous  as  age  and  ugliness  could 
make  it.    Weary  and  dispirited,  I  at 
length  gave  up  my  fruitless  chase ; 
but,  ere  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  re- 
solved on  making  one  final  and  despe- 
rate effort  to  recover  the  scent  With 
this  view  I  entered  a  jeweller's  shop, 
whose  windows  displayed  "  an  ele- 
gant assortment"  of  trinkets,  and 
having  purchased  a  plain,  but  hand- 
some vinaigrette,  which  I  afterwards 
replenished  at  a  perfumer's,  once 
more  retraced  my  steps  to  Jermyn 
Street.  .From  my  new  auxiliary,  the 
maid,  I  soon  learned  that  I  had  no. 
thing  farther  to  expect  in  that  quar- 
ter at  present,  in  the  way  of  intelli- 
gence,   and    therefore    boldly    de- 
manded to.  see  Mrs  Morgan  herself. 
Fortunately,  as  I  then  imagined,  that 
lady  was  at  home ;  so,  desiring  the 
girl  to  announce  me  simply  as  "  a 
gentleman  on  business,"  I  was  intro- 
duced forthwith  into  the  presence  of 
an  elderly  female,  furnished  with 
one  of  the  most  forbidding  visages 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  en- 
counter. Nothing  daunted,  however, 
at  her  "  vinegar  aspect,"  I  proceeded 
at  once  to  unfold  the  nature  of  "my 
business,"  which  was,  as  my  readers 
will  doubtless  have  anticipated,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  "to  restore  to 
the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  I  had  the 
honour  of  escorting  from  the  play- 
house, the  evening  before,  a  vinai- 
grette,  which    I    had   unwittingly 
retained    after   its    use    was    ren- 
dered superfluous  by  the  recovery 
of  Im  daughter  from  the  terror  she 
had  experienced,  and  to  express  my 
fervent  hopes   that  her   alarm  bad 
been  attended  by  no  unpleasant  ton- 
t>equeucc8." 
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Whether  it  was  that  the  old  snap- 
dragon suspected  my  veracity  from 
the  expression  of  my  tell-tale  coun- 
tenance, I  knew  not;  though  I  think 
it  far  from  improbable,  as  I  never  in 
my  life  could  acquire  from  my  cou- 
sin Nicholas  that  happy  nonchalance 
with  which  he  would  utter  you  half 
a  dozen  lies  in  a  breath,  without  the 
slightest  embarrassment  or  discom- 
posure of  muscle :  certain  it  is,  that 
my  tormenting  auditress  soon  con- 
vinced me  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
extract  a  guinea  from  a  miser's  purse, 
or  a  plain  answer  from  a  diploma- 
tist's portfeuille,  than  to  obtain  from 
her  the  information  I  so  eagerly 
panted  to  obtain.  With  an  excess  of 
good  breeding,  ludicrously  at  va- 
riance with  the  sourness  of  her  phy- 
siognomy, she  eluded  my  request  to 
be  admitted  to  see  the  lady,  parried 
my  enquiries,  thanked  me  for  my 
civility,  and,  requesting  me  to  give 
myself  no  farther  trouble  about  the 
trinket,  (which  she  pledged  herself 
to  return  to  the  right  owner  at  an 
early  opportunity,)  fairly  bowed  and 
curtsied  'me  out  of  the  house, 
without  my  having  been  able  to  ar- 
rive at  any  other  certainty  than  that 
I  had  thrown  away  five  pounds  ten 
upon  a  most  unprofitable  specula- 
tion, and  one  which  presented  not 
the  shadow  of  a  return ;  in  short,  the 
cool,  sarcastic  demeanour  of  that  ter- 
rible old  woman  fully  convinced  me 
that,  from  the  very  first,  she  had 
penetrated  my  motives,  seen  through 
my  stratagem,  and  made  my  whole 
scheme  recoil  upon  myself.  One 
advantage,  however,  I  had  at  least 
gained  by  my  attempt;  that  was  the 
securing  still  farther  the  assistance 
of  my  friendly  Abigail,  to  whom  I 
made  the  most  magnificent  promises, 
on  the  simple  condition  that  she 
should  transmit  the  desired  intelli- 
gence to  an  address  with  which  I 
furnished  her;  and,  with  nothing  be- 
yond this  frail  foundation  to  rest  my 
hopes  upon,  I  at  last  quitted  London, 
leaving  Nicholas  behind  me,  and  ful- 
ly resolving  to  extricate  myself  as 
soon  as  possible  from  any  engage- 
ment which  my  mother  might  have 
formed  for  me,  that  I  might  return 
to  the  metropolis,  where  only  I  had 
any  hope  of  succeeding  in  my  search 
after  the,  perhaps  unconscious,  pos- 
sessor of  my  runaway  heart. 
The  eveuiug  of  a  cold,  wet,  and 


dreary  day  in  the  month  of  March 
saw  me  once  more  at  Underdown 
Hall,  as  gloomy,  uncomfortable,  and 
thoroughly  out  of  temper  as  any  du- 
tiful young  gentleman  in  the  world 
could  possibly  be,  when  thwarted  in 
his  pursuits  by  the  untimely  inter- 
position of  his  mamma.  The  genuine 
joy,  however,  expressed  by  my  dear 
mother  at  my  arrival,  and  the  cor- 
dial greetings  of  Sir  Oliver,  soon 
alleviated,  if  they  failed  to  dissipate 
entirely,  my  chagrin.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  friendly  shake  of  the  hand 
vouchsafed  me  by  the  taciturn  Cap- 
tain, or  the  simpering  congratulations 
of  Miss  Pyefinch,  who  remarked,  in 
the  most  nattering  manner,  that 
"  Master  Stafford"  (I  was  nearly 
twenty-two,  and  measured  five  feet 
eleven  in  my  stockings )  "  had 
grown  surprisingly,  and  was  very 
much  improved  altogether  since  she 
saw  him  last."  I  found  the  worthy 
baronet  as  stout,  as  jovial,  and  as 
proud  of  his  ancestry  as  ever ;  time, 
indeed,  had  laid  a  lenient  hand  on 
him,  and,  but  that  his  hair  had  be- 
gun to  assume  the  tint  of  the  badger 
rather  than  that  of  the  raven,  little 
difference  was  to  be  observed  in  his 
appearance,  from  that  which  he  had 
exhibited  at  the  time  I  had  first  been 
presented  to  his  notice.  Not  so  Mrs 
Stafford;  her  health  had  never  been 
good  since  my  father's  death,  and  it 
was  with  pain  I  now  remarked  that 
she  looked  much  thinner,  and  was 
evidently  much  weaker,  than  when 
I  had  last  quitted  her  ;  but  her 
spirits  were  still  good,  much  better 
indeed  than  I  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  them,  and  her  eye 
gleamed  once  more,  occasionally, 
with  a  portion  of  that  playful  fire 
which  during  the  lifetime  of  her  hus- 
band had  marked  its  scintillations. 
She  was  evidently  much  pleased  at 
something  j  but  what  that  something 
was  which  afforded  her  so  much  ap- 
parent satisfaction,  remained  a  mys- 
tery not  to  be  solved  till  the  follow- 
ing morning.  I  therefore  repressed 
my  curiosity  as  I  best  might,  and  re- 
tired to  my  couch, in  the  ardent  hope 
of  being  visited  in  my  dreams  by  en- 
chanting visions  of  my  fair  but 'un- 
known enslaver.  Sir  Oliver  had 
forced  on  me  certain  rations  of  cold 
pork  for  supper.  I  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamt  of  the  devil  and  Mrs  Mor» 
gan. 


At  length 
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"  Thf  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
lVrj»'d  o'er  tlio  top  of"  our  "high  eastern 

hill." 

After  a  breakfast  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  unusually  protracted,  I  re- 
tired with  my  mother  to  her  dress- 
ing-room, there  to  receive  from  her 
a  communication  of  those  weighty 
motives  which  had  induced  her  to 
summon  me  thus  abruptly.  I  learn- 
ed that  her  BO  doing  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  which  she  had 
lately  received  from  a  paternal  uncle 
of  mine,  of  whom  I  had  hitherto 
heard  but  little,  and  seen  nothing, 
General  Lord  Viscount  Manningham, 
the  elder,  and  now  sole  surviving, 
brother  of  my  lamented  father.  This 
epistle  stated  the  fact  of  his  lord- 
ship's arrival  in  England,  after  an 
absence  from  his  native  land  of  many 
years'  duration,  in  the  course  of 
which  time  his  paternal  affections 
had  been  severely  lacerated,  by  wit- 
nessing a  fine  and  dearly-loved  fa- 
mily of  promising  children  yielding, 
together  with  their  mother,  one  by 
one,  to  the  fatal  effects  of  a  climate 
but  too  uncongenial  with  a  Euro- 
pean constitution.  Of  three  boys, 
and  as  many  girls,  one  only  of  the 
latter  now  remained  to  him ;  and, 
trembling  lest  the  same  dreadful 
cause  which  had  robbed  him  in  suc- 
cession of  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
should  also  deprive  him  of  this,  now 
become  his  only,  hope,  Lord  Man- 
ningham had  relinquished  the  high 
and  lucrative  situation,  and  the  state, 
little  short  of  regal,  which  he  held  in 
one  of  our  richest  colonies,  to  seek 
once  more  the  shores  of  his  own 
country,  loaded,  indeed,  with  wealth, 
but  all  too  dearly  purchased  by  the 
loss  of  his  wife  and  offspring.  Great 
indeed  were  the  changes  which  the 
gallant  Viscount  found  had  taken 
place  during  his  long  absence  from 
England.  His  two  brothers  were, 
both  of  them,  no  more;  of  all  his 
once  numerous  relatives  and  con- 
nexions my  mother  and  myself  were 
the  solitary  survivors,  neither  of 
whom  he  had,  of  course,  ever  be- 
held. His  attachment  to  his  brothers, 
and  to  Charles  especially,  had  been 
a  strong  one ;  and  although  the  con- 
fined state  of  his  own  finances,  which 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  were 
altogether  unequal  to  the  decent  sup- 
port of  his  rank,  had  prevented  his 


doing  for  him  what  his  affection  dic- 
tated, and  indeed  forced  him  to  sa- 
crifice all  his  early  habits  and  attach- 
ments for  the  valuable  appointment 
which  eventually  crowned  him  with 
wealth  as  well  as  honour,  still  he 
ever  entertained  the  kindliest  feel- 
ings towards  his  youngest  brother, 
and,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  aided 
his  promotion,  by  the  exercise  of  all 
the  interest  he  possessed;  fully  de- 
termining, at  the  same  time,  to  ap- 
propriate to  his  use  no  niggard  por- 
tion of  that  daily  increasing  proper, 
ty  which  the  gradual  contraction  of 
his  own  family  circle  rendered  the 
less  necessary  for  his  and  their  ex- 
clusive use.  Death,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  frustrated  this  project ; 
and  Colonel  Stafford  expired,  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  his  fraternal 
intentions ;  but  now  that  the  same 
cruel  spoiler  had  robbed  him  also  of 
those  beloved  boys  to  whom  he  had 
once  looked  up  as  destined  to  trans- 
mit his  name  and  honours  to  posteri- 
ty, he  recurred  with  greater  warmth 
than  ever  to  his  original  design,  and, 
as  the  father  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  benevolence,  resolved  to  con- 
fer his  benefits  on  the  son.  In  this 
intention  he  was  the  more  confirmed, 
as  that  son  was  now,  by  the  failure 
of  his  own  issue-male,  become  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  title  of  Man- 
uingbam,  and  the  last  possessor  of 
the  noble  name  of  Stafford. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  epistle, 
which  concluded  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  earnest  desire  to  see  him 
who  was  destined  to  inherit  his  ho- 
nours, and  intimated  that  the  cha- 
racter he  had  already  heard  of  his 
nephew,  (my  mother  read  me  this 
part  of  the  letter  with  a  swelling 
heart,)  in  reply  to  the  enquiries  which 
he  had  instituted  respecting  him, 
made  him  anxious  that  the  meeting 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  letter,  which,  I  need  hardly  Bay, 
was  a  very  long  one,  and  couched 
in  the  handsomest  and  most  affec- 
tionate terms,  contained  also  a  press- 
iug  invitation  to  my  mother,  urging 
her  to  accompany  her  son  to  Gros- 
venor  Square,  as  his  engagements 
with  Ministers  would,  for  a  time, 
render  it  impossible  for  the  ex- Go- 
vernor himself  to  visit  the  Hall;  a 
hint,  too,  was  conveyed  of  an  em- 
bryo plan,  the  object  of  which  irw 
the  union  of  the  senior  and  junior 
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branches  of  the  House  of  Stafford,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  two  last  remain- 
ing scions  of  the  family. 

Of  all  the  proposals  that  could 
have  been  submitted,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  one  could  have  been  recom- 
mended of  a  nature  more  gratifying 
to  rny  mother  than  the  one  thus  al- 
luded to.  LordManningham's  wealth 
was  now  immense,  and,  being  almost 
entirely  of  his  own  acquisition,  was, 
of  course,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  small  entailed  estate  which 
went  with  the  Viscountcy,  complete- 
ly at  his  own  disposal.  To  me, 
indeed,  a  barren  title  would  descend, 
but  that,  without  the  funds  necessary 
to  support  its  dignity,  might  rather 
be  considered  as  a  misfortune  than 
a  boon.  An  arrangement  like  that 
proposed  would  obviate  every  incon- 
venience. Report  spoke  highly  of 
the  person  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Honourable  Miss  Stafford,  al- 
though (from  her  father's  time  having 
been  hitherto  too  much  occupied 
since  his  return  to  admit  of  his  form- 
ing a  suitable  establishment)  she  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  general 
society,  but  at  the  next  birthday  she 
was  to  be  presented ;  then,  of  course, 
her  career  of  fashion  would  com- 
mence, and,  beyond  all  doubt,  num- 
berless admirers,  among  the  votaries 
of  tow,  would  rapidly  present  them- 
selves in  the  train  of  the  possessor 
of  so  many  charms,  and  the  inheri- 
trix of  so  many  rupees.  On  every 
account,  therefore,  my  mother  was 
anxious  that  I  should  lose  no  time 
in  securing  to  myself  an  interest  both 
with  my  noble  uncle  and  his  fair 
daughter;  and  nothing  prevented  her 
from  at  once  writing  to  me,  and  ex- 
plaining the  whole  affair,  but  the 
idea  she  entertained  that  she  could 
better  expatiate  upon  the  advantages 
of  such  a  match  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, combined  with  a  wish  of  hear- 
ing from  my  own  lips  the  pleasing 
assurance,  that  my  most  earnest  en- 
deavours should  be  forth  with  applied 
to  the  realization  of  this,  her  most 
fondly  cherished  hope. 

Although  naturally  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  and  fully  alive  to  all 
the  advantages  which  rank  and  pro- 
perty bestow  on  their  possessor, 
there  was  nevertheless  a  something 
in  all  this  which  did  not  present 
itself  to  my  view  in  quite  such  glow- 
ing colours  as  it  did  to  that  of  my 
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mother.  To  be  thus  unceremoniously 
disposed  of,  without  being  even  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  appeared  to 
me  neither  consistent  with  the  re- 
spect I  thought  my  due,  nor  alto- 
gether reasonable.  Miss  Stafford 
might,  for  aught  I  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, be  all  that  my  mother  repre- 
sented her  to  be,  but  then  again — 
she  might  not — or,  if  she  were,  I 
might  not  like  her,  or — though  self- 
love  whispered  that  was  scarcely 
possible — she  might  not  like  me. 
Nor  should  I  be  acting  with  candour 
were  I  to  deny  that,  had  this  propo- 
sal been  made  to  me  before  I  quitted 
Oxford,  it  might  have  been  viewed 
in  a  very  different  light.  At  present 
the  charms  of  the  unknown  fair  one 
certainly  tended  most  materially  to 
bias  my  inclinations,  and  though  I 
was  not  so  far  gone,  either  in  love  or 
in  romance,  as  at  once  to  resolve  on, 
rejecting  so  fair  an  offer, — if  offer 
that  might  be  called,  which  at  most 
was  only  an  insinuation, — still  the 
recollection  of  the  tender,  yet  mo- 
dest glances  I  had  encountered  in 
the  pit  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  render 
me  averse  from  a  proposal,  my  ac- 
ceptance of  which  would,  of  course, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  farther 
acquaintance  with  the  object  of  my 
search,  even  should  I  be  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  her  retreat.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  could  not  help  feeling 
the  force  of  Sir_Anthony  Absolute's 
observation,  "  it  is  very  unreason- 
able to  object  to  a  lady  you  have 
never  seen ;"  and  the  idea  at  the  same 
moment  occurring  to  me  that  my 
attendance  on  Lord  Manningham 
in  town  would  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
efficacious  method  I  could  take  to 
make  the  discovery  that  lay  so  near 
my  heart,  I  gave  my  assent  to  the 
proposal,  that  I  should  pay  my  uncle 
a  visit,  not  only  without  reluctance, 
but  even  with  an  alacrity,  to  which 
an  unwillingness  to  occasion  so  much 
pain  to  my  mother,  as  I  saw  the  ex- 
pression of  my  real  feelings  on  the 
subject  would  give  her,  mainly  con- 
tributed. A  sort  of  coxcombical 
feeling  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  i 
MIGHT  like  a  young  lady  who,  it  was 
ten  to  one,  might  not  like  me,  contri- 
buted to  decide  the  matter,  and  I 
"  gave  in  my  adhesion"  with  a  to- 
lerably decent  share  of  apparent 
resignation.  My  mother,  however, 
2u 
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was  not  so  blind  as  to  be  insensible 
to  my  indifference  on  a  subject  which 
she  had  fondly  flattered  herself 
would  have  elicited  far  more  vivid 
emotions  ;  still,  as  I  expressed  no 
disinclination  to  the  measure,  remon- 
strance was  impossible,  and  she  con- 
tented  herself  with  re-stating,  in  the 
most  persuasive  language  of  which 
she  was  mistress,  the  various  and 
incalculable  advantages  attendingthe 
connexion.  Her  endeavours  were 
not  wholly  unsuccessful,  and,  after 
a  day  principally  spent  in  reflection 
on  all  the  pros  and  cans  of  the  busi- 
ness, I  went  to  repose  with  a  reso- 
lution of  confirming  my  willingness 
to  avail  myself  immediately  of  his 
Lordship's  invitation,  trusting  to 
Providence  and  to  events  as  they 
might  arise,  to  enable  me  either  to 
accept  or  decline  the  honour  intend- 
ed me.  This  I  signified  to  my  mo- 
ther before  I  retired  for  the  night,  in 
such  terms  as  again  caused  the  beam 
of  satisfaction  and  joy  to  sparkle  in 
her  eye.  On  the  following  day  I 
again  pursued  my  way  towards  that 
great  emporium  of  the  wealth  of  the 
universe,  which,  as  I  firmly  believed, 
contained,  among  its  other  treasures, 
the  paragon  of  her  sex — Remember, 
reader,  I  was  then  not  twenty-two. 

The  weather  on  this  occasion  was 
still  more  boisterous  and  unpleasant 
than  on  the  day  of  my  journey  into 
the  country,  but  I  neither  marked 
its  state  nor  felt  its  inconvenience. 
The  road,  the  prospects,  the  very 


post-boys  were  all  charming;  and, 
but  that  they  were  rather  slow,  the 
very  horses  would  have  had  the  be- 
nefit of  that  complacency  with  which 
I  was  now  disposed  to  regard  all 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate — ex- 
cept Mrs  Morgan. 

My  mother  had  provided  me  with 
an  introductory  letter  to  Lord  Man- 
ningham,  expressing  the  satisfaction 
she  had  experienced  at  finding  the 
only  surviving  brother  of  her  lament- 
ed Charles  thus  disposed  to  counte- 
nance and  support  his  widow  and 
only  child,  while  she  deeply  regret- 
ted  that  the  state  of  her  health  was 
such  as  to  render  so  longa  journey  im- 
prudent, not  to  say  impossible,  on  her 
own  part  Of  me,  her  son,  she  spoke 
in  the  fondest  terms  maternal  affec- 
tion could  dictate, and  conjured  him 
by  the  love  which,  as  his  letter  evin- 
ced, he  had  borne  the  father,  to 
extend  that  love  to  the  son.  She 
added  her  eager  coincidence  in  his 
half-expressed  wish,  and  her  anxious 
hope  that  his  Lordship  would  pay 
her  a  visit,  at  Underdown  Hall,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  his  engage- 
ments would  afford  him.  A  civil 
postscript  from  Sir  Oliver,  backing 
the  latter  request,  completed  this 
momentous  despatch,  which  was  de- 
livered into  my  safe  keeping,  sealed, 
in  due  form,  with  a  fine  impression 
of  the  Bullwinkle  arms,  affixed  by 
the  ^Baronet  himself,  in  a  circle  of 
sealing-wax  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


IT  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  reached  London,  but  no  sooner  had 
I  deposited  my  baggage  safely  in  my 
old  quarters,  than  I  ran,  without 
even  changing  my  dress,  or  taking 
any  refreshment,  to  Jermyn  Street. 
My  old  friend  Sally  opened  the  door 
as  usual,  but  her  countenance  at 
once  told  me  that  she  had  nothing 
to  communicate.  "  Neither  of  the 
ladies  had  called  since  I  was  there 
last,"  and,  of  course,  she  had  as  yet 
had  no  opportunity  of  earning  the 
stipulated  reward ;  but  "  she  did  not 
despair."  Nor  did  I,  though  I  could 
not  help  feeling  sorely  disappointed. 

Foiled  once  more,  I  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and,  having  seated  myself 
in  the  coffee-room,  was  slowly  pull- 


ing to  pieces  and  devouring  the  soli- 
tary muffin  that  accompanied  my 
cup  of  coffee,  with  all  the  vacant  de- 
liberation of  mental  as  well  as  cor- 
poreal lassitude,  when  a  sudden  slap 
on  the  shoulder  induced  me  to  raise 
my  eyes,  which  immediately  en- 
countered an  oblique  glance  from 
those  of  my  cousin  Nicholas.  I  know 
not  whether  I  have  before  remarked 
that  my  young  relative,  among  bis 
other  accomplishments,  possessed 
that  of  squinting  in  its  most  perfect 
fashion ;  looking  me,  therefore,  full 
in  the  face,  while  an  ordinary  obser- 
ver would  have  believed  one  of  his 
eyes  directed  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  and  its  fellow  to  the  muf- 
fineer in  my  band,  "  Charles,"  quoth 
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he,  "  is  it  possible  ?  I  thought  you 
had  long  ere  this  been  at  Under- 
down  !  What !  been  snug  in  town 
all  the  while  ?  Eh,  old  Sobersides  ? 
Ferreting  out  some  wench  for  a  hun- 
dred !  The  little  gipsy  we  picked  up 
at  the  playhouse,  eh  ?" 

A  very  respectable  portion  of  the 
best  blood  in  my  veins  rushed  into 
my  face,  as  I  indignantly  repelled 
this  injurious  supposition,  assuring 
my  cousin,  in  tones  of  greater  aspe- 
rity than  usual,  that,  so  far  from  ha- 
ving been  lying  perdu  in  London, 
or  engaged  in  any  unworthy  pur- 
suit, I  had  actually  been  down  to  his 
father's,  and  was  indeed  but  just  re- 
turned. 

"  Well,  well,  no  great  harm,  cousin 
Charles,  had  my  guess  been  a  true 
one  ;  you  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
worse  employed.  But  how  goes  it 
with  old  Squaretoes,  and  that  dainty 
piece  of  dimity,  Miss  Kitty  Pye- 
finch  ?  Curse  her  nankeen  counte- 
nance !  I  thought  she  would  have 
kissed  me  when  I  left  home,  whether 
I  would  or  no." 

"  Nicholas,"  said  I,  "  Sir  Oliver  is 
as  well  as  I  have  ever  known  him  to 
be,  together  with  all  his  friends,  dis- 
respectfully as  you  may  choose  to 
allude  to  some  of  them;  but  come, 
let  me  question  you  in  return — have 
you  found  out — that  is — have  you 
ever  met  again  with  those  ladies 
whom  we  saw  that  evening  at  the 
oratorio,  and  followed  to  Jermyn 
Street?" 

"  Not  I — that  is — not  to  speak  to 
them.  I  fell  in  with  the  young  tit, 
indeed,  yesterday,  walking  with  her 
bumpkin  brother,  but  I  cut  them 
dead.  Miss  is  too  die-away  for  me. 
The  old  girl  would  be  a  better  spe- 
culation by  half,  if  she  were  not  so 
deuced  crummy." 

"  But  where,  my  dear  Nicholas—- 
where did  you  meet  that  charming — 
I  mean,  the  girl  you  speak  of?" 

"  Oh !  in  the  Strand,  yesterday 
morning,  and  I  daresay  she  visits 
some  people  in  that  elegant  neigh- 
bourhood, for  I  saw  her  go  into  a 
house  in  one  of  the  streets  leading 
from  it  down  towards  the  river." 

"  Which  street,  ray  dear  Nicho- 
las?" 

"  No,  not  Wych  Street;  one  oT 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  way ; 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  the 
name  of  it  j  but,  as  you  seem  so  an* 
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xious  about  the  business,  1  daresay  I 
could  point  it  out  to  you,  and  the 
house  too,  for  that  matter,  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Anxious  ?  no,  not  at  all !  But, 
seriously,  my  good  fellow,  you  will 
lay  me  under  an  essential  obligation 
if  you  can  shew  me  the  house,  as 
the  lady  left  something  in  my  pos- 
session that  evening,  which,  as  a 
gentleman,  I  of  course  wish  to  re- 
turn." 

"  Why  not  go  to  her  own  house, 
then,  at  once,  where  we  saw  her  go 
in  with  her  mother  and  Master  Sap- 
py, after  the  music?" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Nicho- 
las, I  have  already  called  there,  and 
find  that  is  not  her  residence,  but 
merely  the  abode  of  one  of  her 
friends." 

"  Well,  cousin  Charles,  I  will  help 
you,  as  far  as  I  can,  with  all  my 
heart.  But  why  so  close,  man?  Why 
not  say  at  once  that  you  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  girl,  and  want  to  beat 
up  her  quarters  ?  " 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that 
I  could  command  my  temper  suffi- 
ciently to  listen  to  my  cousin's  sar- 
castic innuendoes,  which,  through  the 
fear  of  losing  what  information  he 
might  be  able  to  give  me,  I  dared  not 
openly  resent.  He  saw  his  power, 
and  used  it  most  unmercifully,  tan- 
talizing and  tormenting  me  all  the 
evening,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
managed  to  draw  from  me  the  rea- 
sons of  my  so  sudden  return  to  town, 
and  my  intended  intercourse  with 
Lord  Manningham's  family.  At 
length  he  quitted  me  for  the  night, 
with  a  promise  of  accompanying  me 
the  next  morning  in  pursuit  of  my 
lovely  fugitive,  leaving  me,  however, 
still  half  in  doubt  whether  he  had 
not  been  all  along  playing  upon  my 
credulity,  and  whether  the  whole 
story  of  the  rencontre  in  the  Strand 
was  not  a  pure  fiction  of  his  own  in- 
venting. 

Never  did  night  appear  so  long  as 
that  which  intervened  between  this 
evening  of  my  return  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  which,  as  I  fondly 
hoped,  was  destined  to  crown  my 
wishes  with  success.  I  sprang  from 
my  bed  as  soon  as  the  various  sounds 
from  below  gave  notice  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  day  was  commencing; 
and,  having  roused  my  cousin  Ni- 
cholas, who  slept  in  an  adjoining 
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chamber,  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and 
wandered  up  and  down  the  empty 
coffee-room  till  he  should  join  me  at 
breakfast,  which  I  ordered  imme- 
diately, in  anticipation  of  his  instant 
appearance.  Twenty  times  had  I 
compared  the  watch  in  my  band 
with  the  dial  in  the  room,  twenty 
times  had  I  turned  with  eagerness  to 
the  door,  through  which  Nicholas 
did  not  enter,  and  full  as  often  bad  I 
taken  up,  and  laid  down  again,  the 
Morning  Herald,  of  which  1  found  it 
impossible,  at  present,  to  read  six 
consecutive  lines.  Still  he  came  not. 
At  last,  losing  all  patience,  I  once 
more  flew  up  the  stairs  that  led  to 
his  chamber,  with  strides  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  an  ogre;  I  burst 
into  his  room,  and  found  him — fast 
asleep,  as  he  was  when  I  had  called 
him  an  hour  and  twelve  minutes  be- 
fore. Human  nature  could  not  en- 
dure this ;  so,  turning  down  the  bed- 
clothe8,and  layingviolent  hands  upon 
the  ewer,  1  threatened  him  with  a 
discipline  similar  to  that  inflicted  on 
the  unlucky  pickpocket,  unless  he 
immediately  took  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  accompanying  me  down 
stairs.  This  Mr  Bullwinkle  once 
more  solemnly  promised  to  do ;  but 
I  was  no  longer  in  that  state  of  pa- 
tient acquiescence  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  rest  satisfied  with  his 
plighted  faith.  I  therefore  stationed 
myeelf  obstinately  by  his  bedside, 
till  the  great  work  of  adorning  and 
embellishing  his  person  was  com- 
pleted, an  operation  which  I  could 
not  at  times  help  suspecting  he  took 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  protracting 
to  the  latest  possible  period. 

In  spite  of  all  his  delays,  necessary 
and  unnecessary,  my  cousin  Nicho- 
las was  at  length  accoutred ;  and, 
after  a  breakfast  which  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  an  age  in  devouring,  we 
started  off,  arm  in  arm  together,  to- 
wards, the  Strand.  But  here  the  de- 
mon of  disappointment  still  pursued 
me ;  Nicholas  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  point  out  the  precise 
street  in  which  he  had  seen  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search ;  and,  after  leading 
me  in  vain  up  and  down  every  street 
and  lane  between  Temple  Bar  and 
Charing  Cross,  provokingly  asserting 
as  he  entered  each,  that  he  "  was  sure 
he  was  right  at  last,"  a  prediction, 
the  fallacy  of  which  was  proved  the 
succeeding  moment,  at  length  fairly 
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confessed  that  "  his  recollection  had 
certainly  failed  him  for  once,  and 
that  he  really  could  not  now  tell 
which  was  the  identical  street  in 
question,  though  he  was  perfectly 
sure  it  must  be  one  of  them." 

"  Hope  deferred,"  saith  the  Wise 
Man,  "  maketh  the  heart  sick  ;"  and, 
completely  overcome  with  that  un- 
comfortable sensation,  I  made  but 
little  resistance  to  the  proposal  he 
now  made,  that  we  should  adjourn 
for  a  while  to  the  nearest  coffee- 
house, and  recruit.  Many  of  my 
readers  will  recollect  one,  of  a  third- 
rate  description,  called  the  Hunger- 
ford,  long  since  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  the  innovating  hand 
of  time,  but  which,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Strand,  and  nearly 
faced  the  market  of  the  same  name, 
which  still  exists,  and  retains  its  ap- 
pellation, sed  quantum  mutatus  ab 
illo !  Into  this  asylum  did  I  betake 
myself,  weary  and  dispirited  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  seated  myself 
opposite  to  my  companion,  in  one  of 
the  boxes  near  the  window. 

My  cousin  Nicholas  called  for  a 
"basin  of  mock  turtle,"  and  I  was 
persuaded  to  order  another,  rather 
with  the  view  of  keeping  him  in 
countenance,  (though,  I  must  con- 
fess I  do  not  recollect  having  ever 
seen  him  out  of  countenance,)  and 
of  whiling  away  the  time  till  his 
satiated  appetite  should  enable  him 
to  renew  the  search,  than  from  any 
inclination  to  eat.  The  "  two  mocks 
for  number  three"  were  at  length 
despatched,  and  I  was  settling  with 
the  slipshod  waiter  who  had  brought 
them,  for  my  cousin,  as  usual,  "  had 
no  silver," — when  an  exclamation 
from  the  latter  at  once  took  away  all 
my  attention. 

"  There  she  goes,  by  G ,"  said 

Nicholas. 

«  Who  ?— where  ?  "  cried  I,  turn- 
ing instantly  to  the  window,  and 
throwing  the  waiter  who  had  just 
delivered  me  the  change  for  a  five 
pound  note,  twice  as  much  as  he 
demanded.  "  As  I  live  and  breathe," 
quoth  Nicholas,  "  she  is  in  that  green 
chariot  yonder ;"  and  as  he  spoke  he 
made  for  the  door. 

I  gave  but  one  look  down  the 
street,  saw  a  shewy-looking  equi- 
page proceeding  at  a  brisk  pace,  and 
instantly  turning,  scarce  gave  myself 
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time  to  thrust  the  "  flimsies,"  as 
Nicholas  called  the  one-pound  notes, 
into  my  pocket-book  that  lay  on  the 
table,  and  sprang  after  him.  My  cou- 
sin was  already  in  the  street. 

With  a  degree  of  rapidity  worthy 
notice  in  the  annals  of  pedestrianism, 
we  made  our  way  along  that  crowded 
thoroughfare;  the  " green  chariot " 
was  still  in  view,  and  we  were  fast 
gaining  upon  it,  when,  in  crossing 
what  was  then  the  end  of  St  Martin's 
Lane,  I  experienced  the  truth  of  that 
homely  but  respectable  proverb, 
"  The  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  I 
stumbled  and  fell.  It  was  but  the  de- 
lay of  a  moment ;  I  was  instantly  on 
my  legs  again,  and  followed  the  direc- 
tion which  my  cousin  declared  the 
chariot  had  taken,  but  it  was  no 
longer  in  sight,  and  we  had  reached 
the  Opera-House,  in  breathless  pre- 
cipitation, ere  my  companion  stop- 
ped short,  and  observed,  "  he  was 
afraid  he  must  have  been  mistaken 
after  all,  and  that  the  carriage  had 
turned  down  towards  Parliament 
Street.''  It  was  but  too  true ;  we  had 
indeed,  in  the  sportsman's  phrase, 
"  overridden  the  hounds ;"  and  I  was 
cursing  the  ill  luck  that  seemed  to 
delight  in  persecuting  me,  when  a 
transient  glimpse  of  Nicholas's  face 
for  the  first  time  induced  a  suspicion 
of  his  sincerity.  There  was  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  a 
something  which  conveyed  at  once 
to  my  mind  a  strong  idea,  that  he  had 
purposely  misled  me;  though  where- 
fore, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
jecture. "  Bullwinkle  !  "  said  I,  stop- 
ping short,  and  fixing  my  eyes  upon 
him,  "you  are  deceiving  me.  They 
came  not  this  way,  and  you  know 
it" 

"  Upon  my  life, I  fear  so,"  returned 
ho,  in  an  unembarrassed  tone,  while 
his  villanous  obliquity  of  vision  de- 
fied the  inquisitorial  glance  I  endea- 
voured to  fix  upon  his  eyes ;  "  I 
really  think  we  must  be  wrong ;  but 
no  matter ;  a  girl  like  her  is  easily 
unkennelled,  if  a  man  sets  about  the 
search  in  earnest ;  come,  come,  Staf- 
ford, give  up  the  chase  for  to-day, 
man.  You  have  plenty  of  time  be- 
fore you,  and  a  few  of  the  mopusses, 
properly  administered,  will  soon  fer- 
ret her  out,  I  warrant  you  ;  or,  at  all 
events,  they  will  find  you  another  as 
good.  I  should  like  nothing  better 
than  to  stay  and  lend  you  a  helping 


hand,  for  this  sort  of  adventure  is 
rather  in  my  way;  but,  '  stern  neces- 
sity/ as  the  poet  says — I  must  be  off 
to  Oxford  again  to- morrow,  for  I  have 
been  ill  there  so  long,  that,  by  Jove, 
they  may  take  it  into  their  compas- 
sionate heads  to  look  in  and  see 
whether  lam  alive  or  not;  so  come, 
a  dish  of  fish,  a  cutlet,  and  one  bottle 
of  Burgundy  to  wash  it  down,  and 
then  I  leave  you  to  discover,  and 
arrange  matters,  if  you  can,  with  this 
invisible  insensible,  whom  you  have 
never  seen  but  once,  and  prosecute 
your  embryo  amour  with  the  delec- 
table cousin  you  have  never  seen  at 
all.  For  me,  I  am  off  once  more  inter 
sylvas  academi  qucerere  verum" 

His  open,  unembarrassed  manner 
staggered,  if  it  did  not  remove,  my 
suspicions.  I  was  already  fatigued 
with  walking  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  accompanied  him,  therefore,  the 
more  readily  to  the  Bedford,  resol- 
ving to  renew  my  search  the  next 
morning,  and  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  accomplish  a  discovery 
which,  the  more  that  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  its  way,  I  seemed  the 
more  eagerly  to  desire. 

On  rising  the  following  morning, 
I  found  that  Nicholas  had  for  once 
kept  faith;  he  had  already  started 
for  Oxford,  nor  was  I  at  all  sorry 
for  the  circumstance.  Indeed,  I  could 
not  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  notorious 
propensity  to  mischief  which  he  had 
displayed  from  a  boy — a  propensity 
which,  instead  of  wearing  out  and 
disappearing  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
had,  as  I  well  knew,  "  grown  with 
his  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
his  strength."  The  more  I  consi- 
dered his  conduct  during  the  prece- 
ding day,  the  more  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  had  been  his  dupe 
throughout;  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  seemed  to  be  most 
earnest  in  assisting  my  enquiries,  he 
was  in  reality  laughing  at  me  in  his 
sleeve,  and  enjoying  my  perplexity 
and  disappointment.  His  absence, 
therefore,  I  felt  as  a  positive  relief, 
rather  than  as  an  inconvenience,  and 
I  accordingly  prepared  to  renew  my 
researches  by  myself,  deriving  added 
confidence  from  the  want  of  that 
very  auxiliary  on  whom  I  bad,  the 
day  before,  placed  so  much  depen- 
dence. But  before  I  again  set  out 
on  my  Quixotic  expedition,  busy  me- 
mory interfere4  most  officiously,  and 
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brought  to  my  view,  in  very  promi- 
nent colours,  the  ostensible  purpose 
for  which  I  had  returned  to  London, 
the  plighted  promise  I  had  given  to 
my  mother,  that  I  would  forthwith 
seek  out  my  noble  uncle  and  his  fair 
daughter.  Mrs  Stafford  would,  I 
knew,  be  anxious  to  hear  of  my  ar- 
rival, and  domestication  in  Lord 
Manningham's  family.  One  day's  de- 
lay might,  fairly  enough,  be  attribu- 
ted to  fatigue,  &c. ;  but  that  of  a  se- 
cond would  hardly  admit  of  such, 
or  indeed  any,  excuse.  1,  therefore, 
though  not  without  a  feeling  of  re- 
luctance almost  amounting  to  aver- 
sion, determined  to  go  and  present 
ray  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
"  Honourable  Amelia  Stafford,"  and 
her  lordly  papa.  But  here  I  soon 
found  I  was  reckoning  without  my 
host;  the  epistle  so  carefully  indited 
by  my  mother,  so  much  more  care- 
fully sealed  and  superscribed  by  Sir 
Oliver,  and  most  carefully,  as  I  ima- 
gined, deposited  by  myself  within 
the  voluminous  folds  of  a  patent 
pocket-book — was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  In  vain  did  I  ransack  the 
contents  of  the  aforesaid  pocket- 
book,  in  which  I  could  have  ventu- 
red to  swear  I  had  placed  it  with 
my  own  hand,  and  whence  nothing 
but  the  fact  of  the  book's  never  ha- 
ving been  for  one  moment  out  of 
my  possession  since  my  departure 
from  Underdown,  could  prevent  my 
believing  it  to  have  been  abstracted. 
In  vain  did  I,  as  it  were,  eviscerate 
every  fold  and  every  pocket — the 
letter  had  totally  disappeared. 

After  a  long-continued  but  fruit- 
less search,  I  was  endeavouring  to 
recollect  whether  I  might  not,  after 
all,  in  the  hurry  of  my  return,  have 
left  this  fateful  billet  on  my  dressing- 
table  at  the  Hall,  when  the  conviction 
at  once  struck  me  that  I  had,  imme- 
diately on  receiving  it  from  my  mo- 
ther, placed  it  directly  in  my  pocket- 
book,  with  two  others,  one  from  Sir 
Oliver  to  his  man  of  business,  and 
one  from  Miss  Kitty  Pyefinch,  "  fa- 
voured by  C.  Stafford,  Esq.,"  to  a 
milliner  in  Barbican,  with  whom  she 
had  some  time  before  scraped  an 
acquaintance  at  a  watering-place, 
and  had  since  regularly  correspond- 
ed, once  at  least  in  every  year,  on 
the  subject  of  the  newest  fashions. 
This  last-named  and  most  precious 
charge  I  had,  immediately  on  my  ar- 


rival in  London,  consigned  to  the 
vortex  of  the  two-penny  post,  aud 
now  I  began  to  tremble,  lest  inad- 
vertently I  might  have  committed 
the  missing  epistle  to  the  same  re- 
ceptacle ;  but  this,  I  soon  perceived, 
could  not  have  been  the  case,  as,  on 
a  re-examination,  I  not  only  found 
my  uncle's  letter  to  his  agent,  but 
also  another  in  the  closest  juxta-po- 
eitiou  to  it,  evidently  usurping  the 
place  of  the  deficient  billet.  This 
was  a  supernumerary  of  which  I 
had  no  recollection,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  "  James  Arbuthnot,  Esq., 
British  Coffeehouse,  Cockspur 
Street" 

Who  on  earth  Mr  James  Arbuth- 
not could  possibly  be,  or  how  a  let- 
ter directed  to  him  could  find  its 
way  into  my  pocket,  was  to  me  as 
absolute  a  mystery  as  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle,  the  determination 
of  the  longitude,  or  the  discovery  of 
the  philosopher's  stone.  There, 
however,  it  was,  and,  as  the  seal  was 
already  broken,  I  felt  little  com- 
punction in  intruding  upon  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  gentleman  who  had  some 
how  or  other  contrived,  most  unwit- 
tingly on  my  side,  to  make  me  a 
party  to  his  correspondence.  The 
contents  of  the  letter  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  SIR, — I  vas  to  meet  you  at  de 
Tennis  Court  on  Vensday,  as  you 
tell  me,  about  that  let-tie  annuity, 
bote  you  vas  not  come.  The  busi- 
ness can't  be  done  all  so  cheap  as 
vat  I  thought;  bote  if  the  gentle- 
mans  vas  abofe  seventy,  den  I  can 
get  my  frend  to  do  de  post  obit  at 
twenty-six. — Your  most  obediently, 
"  AARON  XIMENES. 

"  P.S. — The  premiums  will  be  only 
three  and  a  half." 

Never  did  response,  written  or  un- 
written, from  the  Pythian  Tripod,  or 
any  other  oracle  of  antiquity,  exer- 
cise the  wits  of  curious  enquirer 
more  than  did  this  mystic  scroll 
puzzle  and  perplex  my  wondering 
faculties.  Difficult  as  it  was  to 
decipher  the  hieroglyphics  them- 
selves, their  purport,  and,  above  all, 
the  mode  in  which  they  could  have 
insinuated  themselves  into  their  pre- 
sent situation,  was  still  more  myste- 
rious. The  more  I  racked  my  brain 
to  account  for  it,  the  more  bewilder- 
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ed  I  became.  Oue  thing,  however, 
was  certain,  and,  when  I  came  to 
reflect  more  coolly  upon  the  matter, 
I  was  not  altogether  sorry  for  it. 
The  letter  to  Lord  Manningham  was 
undoubtedly  lost,  and  I  therefore 
hesitated  not  to  avail  myself  of  this 
circumstance  to  defer  my  visit  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  contenting  my- 
self with  writing  to  my  mother,  in- 
forming her  of  the  occurrence,  and 
requesting  that  she  would  cause  my 
room  at  the  Hall  to  be  examined  for 
the  missing  epistle,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  its  not  being  forthcoming, 
she  would  furnish  me  with  a  new 
set  of  credentials.  The  time  which 
must  necessarily  intervene  I  deter- 
'  mined  to  employ  in  a  renewed  and 
energetic  pursuit  after  my  incognita. 
I  did  not,  in  the  meantime,  forget  to 
make  enquiries  in  Cockspur  Street 
after  "  James  Arbuthnot,  Esq."  A 
gentleman  of  that  name  had,  as  I  was 
told,  occasionally  slept  there,  and 
letters  were  sometimes  left  at  the 
bar  for  him,  but  he  had  not  been  there 
lately,  nor  did  they  recollect  that  any 
letter  whatever  had  been  taken  in 
for  him  for  some  time.  With  this 
information,  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  it  was,  1  was  obliged  for  the 
present  to  remain  contented.  My 
mornings  were  passed  in  parading 
the  streets,  my  evenings  in  visiting 
various  places  of  amusement,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  once  more  encountering 
the  idol  of  my  imagination.  The 
day  passed  by  on  which  I  might  have 
received  an  answer  from  my  mo- 
ther, but  it  came  not,  and  I  rejoiced 
in  the  delay.  On  the  fifth  evening, 
I  was  sitting,  as  usual,  after  a  long 
and  useless  peregrination, execrating 
my  unlucky  stars,  and  revolving  a 
thousand  plans,  each  more  visionary 
than  the  last,  for  the  attainment  of 
my  object,  when  Sir  Oliver  Bull- 
winkle,  in  his  own  proper  person, 
entered  the  coffee-room. 

Had  the  spectre  of  the  revered 
Sir  Roger  risen  from  the  superin- 
cumbent dust  of  ages,  in  all  his  Nor- 
man panoply,  and  presented  himself 
before  me,  refulgent  in  chain  mail, 
I  could  scarcely  have  received  the 
visitation  with  a  more  theatric  start. 
That  any  circumstance  at  all  short  of 
an  earthquake,  or  the  stoppage  of 
a  country-bank,  could  have  possessed 
sufficient  interest  to  draw  the  good 
baronet  thirty  miles  from  home,  I 


could  never  have  conceived — But 
to  the  metropolis  I  to  that  scene  of 
villany,  fraud,  and  ignorance  I— 
aye,  of  ignorance,  for  "  what  can 
people  know,  that  is  worth  knowing, 
who  never  go  a-hunting  above  once 
a-year,  and  then  only  on  an  Easter 
Tuesday  in  a  hackney-coach ! "  This 
frequently  formed  a  favourite  theme 
of  discourse  for  my  uncle  on  a  win- 
ter's evening,  at  Underdown  Hall, 
especially  after  the  news  contained 
in  some  recent  missive  from  Miss 
Kitty's  city  correspondent  had  been, 
duly  detailed  and  commented  upon 
by  that  erudite  fair.  Much  then  did 
I  marvel  at  seeing  the  baronet,  de- 
spite the  sovereign  contempt  he 
ever  felt  and  expressed  for  them, 
thus  mixing  with  the  "ignoramuses" 
of  London;  and  not  a  little  did  I 
speculate  upon  the  magnitude  of  that 
cause  which  could  operate  to  the 
voluntary  introduction  of  his  person 
among  so  barbarous  a  race.  But  the 
half  ironical  smile  which  had  begun 
to  contract  the  corners  of  my  mouth 
expanded  at  once  into  an  expression 
of  the  most  unfeigned  gratitude, 
when  I  found  that  the  moral  convul- 
sion which  had  divorced  the  kind 
soul  from  his  household  gods,  and 
plunged  him  thus  headlong  into 
scenes  which  he  abominated,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  an- 
xiety which  he  felt  for  the  welfare 
of  my  unworthy  self.  The  receipt 
of  my  letter  had  caused  much  con- 
sternation at  the  Hall ;  that  from  my 
mother  to  Lord  Manningham  could 
nowhere  be  found  in  the  places 
which  I  had  desired  might  be  search- 
ed ;  and  my  affectionate  parent  had 
determined,  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
enquiry  on  the  subject,  on  recom- 
mencing her  task,  when,  to  the  utter 
surprise  of  herself  and  every  body 
else,  Sir  Oliver  suddenly  announced 
his  resolution  of  being  the  bearer  of 
it.  "  The  boy,"  he  said,  "  was  clear- 
ly not  able  to  make  his  way  in  town 
like  a  man — every  one  might  have 
seen,  too,  when  he  was  last  down, 
that  his  wits  were  gone  wool-gather-  - 
ing — and  he  would  go  and  see  him 
well  through  the  business  himself." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  offer  was 
accepted  with  the  liveliest  gratitude 
by  a  mother  anxious  for  the  well- 
being  of  her  child,  though  more  than 
a  doubt  would  sometimes  cross  her 
mind,  if  her  brother's  personal  in- 
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terference  could,  in  the  present  case 
at  least,  contribute  to  it;  but  the 
good-humoured  eagerness  to  be  of 
service  to  me  which  he  displayed, 
and  the  vehement  invectives  he 
launched  forth  against  the  villany 
and  temptations  of  London  in  the 
abstract,  (of  which  in  the  detail  he 
had  about  as  much  knowledge  and 
experience  as  a  child  of  four  years 
old,)  made  Mrs  Stafford  contented, 
nay,  even  anxious,  that  he  should  set 
out  forthwith  to  cover  me  with  his 
protecting  aegis,  and  ward  off  the 
dangers  with  which  the  loss  of  so 
valuable  an  article  as  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction declared  me  necessarily 
to  be  surrounded.  My  poor  uncle 
was  about  as  well  fitted  for  the  task 
of  guiding  a  youth  through  the 
labyrinthian  ways  of  London,  as  of 
being  Mufti  to  the  Sublime  Porte; 
but  he  thought  otherwise,  and  his 
motives  were  the  kindliest  and  most 
affectionate.  Peace  be  with  his 
ashes ! 

With  much  circumlocution,  and 
an  air  of  fatherly  protection,  to  me, 
who  knew  the  worthy  baronet's  ha- 
bits so  well,  irresistibly  ludicrous, 
he  communicated  his  intentions  in 
coming  to  London,  and,  felicitating 
both  me  and  himself  most  warmly 
on  his  having  so  readily  met  with 
me,  expressed  his  determination  of 
taking  a  quiet  pipe  and  a  tankard,  as 
he  had  dined  upon  the  road,  and  of 
postponing  matters  of  business  until 
the  morrow.  There  was  much,  how- 
ever, in  this  arrangement  of  Sir 
Oliver's  objectionable,  not  to  say 
impracticable.  la  the  first  place, 
not  even  a  cigar  (to  say  nothing  of 
tobacco-pipes)  was  allowed  in  the 
room,  nor  was  "a  tankard"  much 
more  accessible ;  besides,  the  social 
"  dish  of  chat"  with  me,  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  an  appendage  of 
course,  would  have  interfered  very 
materially  with  the  plan  I  had  already 
chalked  out  for  the  evening.  Not- 
withstanding my  numerous  disap- 
pointments, hope  had  not  yet  en.- 
tirely  forsaken  me;  and  1  had  fully* 
resolved  on  visiting  one,  at  least,  of 
the  theatres,  as  usual,  in  the  faiut 
expectation  of  being  able  to  recover 
among  the  audience  some  trace  of 
the  beautiful  phantom  which  had 
hitherto  eluded  me.  I  bad  nothing 
for  it,  therefore,  but  to  state  plainly 
to  Sir  Oliver  the  impossibility  of  his 
gratifying  himself  at  present  in  the 


manner  proposed,  and  to  solicit  his 
joining  me  in  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
subsequent  adjournment  to  Drury 
Lane ;  after  which  I  pledged  myself 
to  accompany  him  to  a  place  where, 
amidst  less  sophisticated  souls,  he 
might  solace  himself  to  satiety  with 
his  favourite  beverage  and  amuse- 
ment. With  much  the  same  sort  of 
surly  acquiescence  as  that  with 
which  a  traveller  surrenders  to  a 
footpad  the  purse  he  has  no  means 
of  withholding,  Sir  Oliver,  finding  me 
positive,  gave  a  grumbling  assent, 
and  to  Drury  Lane  we  proceeded. 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
baronet  had  visited  the  interior  of  a 
London  theatre,  and  the  brilliance 
of  the  lights,  the  elegance  of  the 
house,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
and  decorations,  together  with  the 
business  of  the  stage,  had  an  effect 
almost  bewildering  upon  his  facul- 
ties. Mine,  too,  were  scarcely  more 
at  liberty,  since,  in  hearing  and  re- 
plying to  his  various  remarks  and 
multifarious  questions,  my  own 
senses  were  so  completely  occupied 
as  to  leave  a  person  less  interested 
than  myself,  little  leisure  or  oppor- 
tunity for  the  scrutiny  which  was 
my  real  inducement  to  attend  the 
performance.  By  degrees,  indeed, 
in  listening  to  and  answering  Sir 
Oliver's  very  original  observations, 
the  main  purpose  of  my  coming  had 
almost  faded  from  my  memory,  when 
it  was  at  once  most  forcibly  brought 
to  my  recollection  by  an  apparition 
in  an  opposite  box,  which  acted  upon 
me  with  the  effect  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery. This  was  the  gaunt  figure  of 
the  ever-to-be-abominated  Mrs  Mor- 
gan, seated  in  close  confabulation 
with  the  supposed  mamma  of  my  un- 
known charmer,  in  a  front  row  on 
the  second  tier. 

Not  a  little  to  the  astonishment 
and  very  visible  dismay  of  Sir 
Oliver,  I  cut  him  hastily  short  in  an 
elaborate  harangue  on  the  wonder- 
ful properties  of  gas,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  its,  then  recent,  introduction 
into  our  national  theatres,  and  briefly 
telling  him  that  I  had  just  caught 
bight  of  a  college  acquaintance  in  an 
opposite  box,  whom  I  particularly 
wished  to  speak  to,  begged  his  ex- 
cuse for  a  few  minutes,  while  I 
should  make  to  my  friend  a  com- 
munication of  some  consequence  ; 
then,  pledging  myself  to  rejoin  him 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  farthest,  I 
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gave  him  no  time  to  utter  the  objec- 
tion I  saw  already  hovering  on  his 
lips,  but  bowed  and  left  him,  run- 
ning, with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  boy- 
after  a  butterfly,  towards  the  place 
which  contained  the  object  of  my 
pursuit.  Never  did  weary  palmer, 
after  a  long  and  laborious  pilgrim- 
age, enter  the  shrine  of  his  patron- 
saint  with  more  of  satisfaction,  awe, 
and  reverence,  than  filled  my  palpi- 
tating bosom,  as  I  seated  myself  be- 
hind Mrs  Morgan  and  her  friend. 
A  significant  glance  passed  between 
them  as  I  entered,  and,  with  a  voice 
faltering  from  emotion,  paid  my 
compliments  to  both.  My  reception 
from  either  party  was  sufficiently 
cool  to  have  rebuffed  any  one  who 
had  less  imperious  motives  for  cul- 
tivating an  acquaintance.  Their  re- 
plies to  my  remarks,  and  congratula- 
tions upon  their  good  looks,  were  cold, 
constrained,  and  barely  within  the 
bounds  of  civility ;  while  the  sarcas- 
tic expression  of  Mrs  Morgan's  eye, 
when  I  at  last  hazarded  an  enquiry, 
to  her  companion,  after  the  health  of 
"  the  young  lady  I  had  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  in  her  company," 
shewed  me  at  once  that  the  motives 
of  my  attentions  were,  by  her  at  least, 
duly  appreciated.  I  failed  not  also 
to  perceive  that  this  question  put  the 
good  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
into  no  small  flutter  ;  she  fumed  and 
fidgeted,  and  appeared  so  uneasy 
during  every  allusion  I  made  to  the 
subject  of  our  former  meeting,  and 
evaded  giving  me  any  direct  answer 
so  very  inartificially,  that  I  no  longer 
imagined,  what  I  had  never  indeed 
entirely  believed,  that  any  maternal 
ties,  at  all  events,  existed  between 
her  and  my  charmer ;  I  felt  convin- 
ced, on  the  contrary,  that  a  secret  of 
some  kind  or  other,  and  evidently 
one  very  burdensome  in  the  keep- 
ing, prevented  her  from  giving  me 
all  the  information  I  required.  I 
employed  all  the  address  I  was  mas- 
ter of  to  overcome  their  undisguised 
dislike  to  my  society,  and  by  my 
perseverance  had  at  length  so  far 
succeeded  in  thawing  the  ice,  even 
of  the  frosty-faced  Morgan,  as  to  in- 
duce her  to  reply  to  my  remarks  in 
a  tone  which  might  almost  have  been 
considered  as  approaching  to  civili- 
ty ;  I  had  begun  to  flatter  myself  that 
I  should  obtain  by  sap  what  had  de- 
fied my  efforts  at  storming — I  had 
actually  gained  so  much  as  to  disco- 
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ver  that  the  name  of  my  friend  on 
the  left  hand  was  Wilkinson,  and 
that  she  filled  the  important  situation 
of  housekeeper  in  a  family  of  rank 
at  the  "  West  End  of  the  Town  " — 
when  a  bustle  in  the  box  which  I  had 
quitted  forcibly  drew  off  my  atten- 
tion. A  momentary  glance  was  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  that  the  principal 
actor  in  the  disturbance  was  Sir  Oli- 
ver Bullwinkie.  That  he  was  enga- 
ged in  a  serious  dispute  with  some 
one,  the  vehemence  of  his  gesticula- 
tion would  not  allow  me  to  doubt, 
while  now  and  then  an  upper  note 
of  his,  audible  in  preponderating 
shrillness,  above  all  the  forcible  re- 
commendations to  "  Turn  'em  out," 
and  "  Throw  'em  over,"  generally 
applied  on  such  occasions  by  the  de- 
nizens of  the  upper  regions,  in  the 
forlorn  hope  of  transferring  objects 
of  annoyance  from  themselves  to 
their  friends  below,  confirmed  the 
fact.  The  person  of  the  antagonist, 
who  appeared  to  have  drawn  down 
upon  himself  such  a  torrent  of  wrath 
and  vituperation  from  the  exaspera- 
ted Baronet,  was  concealed  from  my 
view  by  the  intervening  by- sland- 
ers, some  of  whom  seemed,  by  their 
gestures,  inclined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  fray.  Every  feeling  of 
my  mind  naturally  revolted  against 
seeing  my  uncle,  although,  as  I  knew, 
"  himself  a  host,"  thus  matched  sin- 
gle-handed against  such  apparently 
fearful  odds,  and  I  hastened  to  his 
assistance,  first  apologizing  to  my 
new  friends  for  my  abruptness  in 
quitting  them,  and  begging  permis- 
sion to  return  and  escort  them  home 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance. Whether  my  very  polite  offer 
met  with  acceptance  or  denial,  I  am 
unable  to  say,  as  at  that  moment  I 
fancied  I  saw  Sir  Oliver's  arm  raised 
in  the  act  of  striking,  and,  without 
waiting  to  distinguish  the  answer,  I 
closed  the  door  and  ran  off. 

On  arriving  at  the  supposed  scene 
of  combat,  I  found  I  was  just  too 
late  for  the  fray ;  my  uncle's  oppo- 
nent, having  been  carried  off  by  a 
friend  just  as  the  dispute  had  reach- 
ed its  climax,  was  already  descend- 
ing one  of  the  staircases  that  led  to 
the  lobbies.  I  saw  nothing  of  his 
person,  save  that  a  casual  glance 
shewed  me  a  figure  wrapped  up  in 
a  light-coloured  riding- coat,  while 
some  broken  exclamations,  uttered 
either  by  himself  or  his  companion, 
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respecting  the  "  old  fellow's  infernal 
impudence/'  were  alone  distinguish- 
able. A  considerable  degree  of  con- 
fusion still  prevailed  within  the  box, 
and,  as  Sir  Oliver's  safety  was  1117 
first  object,  to  that  point  I  of  course 
directed  my  attention.  I  found  the 
Baronet,  with  a  face  as  red  as  a 
peony,  fuming  and  perspiring  at 
every  pore,  while,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  a  Methodist  preacher  at  a 
country  wake,  he  was  alternately  re- 
monstrating and  insisting  on  his 
right  to  chastise  some  one  who  ap- 
peared to  hare  incurred  the  heaviest 
weight  of  his  displeasure,  and  this  to 
the  great  amusement  of  a  portion  of 
his  audience,  and  the  marked  indig- 
nation of  others.  As  his  eye  fell 
upon  me,  he  changed  the  object  of 
his  attack. 

"  So,  sir,  here  you  are  at  last !  this 
is  your  ten  minutes,  is  it  ?  Why  were 
you  not  here,  sir,  to  have  broken  that 
puppy's  neck  ?" 

"  Be  calm,  my  dear  Sir  Oliver,  let 
me  beg  you  to  be  calm ;  consider 
where  you  are,  and  " 

"  Consider  the  d — 1,  sir — Calm !  I 
will  never  be  calm  again — I  have  a 
right  to  be  in  a  passion,  and  I  will — 
abuse  me  like  a  pickpocket ! — threat- 
en to  pull  my  nose — a  Bullwinkle's 
nose!  —  I'll  massacre  the  rascal, 
I'll" 

"  My  dear  uncle,  pray  let  me  per- 
suade you  to  withdraw ;  your  anta- 
gonist Las  gone  already;  in  a  fitter 
place  we  can  talk  this  matter  over, 
and  if  any  one  has  insulted  you" 

"  Insulted  me  ?  didn't  I  tell  you 
be  swore  he  would  pull  my  nose  ? — 
threatened  to  horsewhip  me  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  uncle,  pray  let  us  re- 
tire; this  person,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found,  and 
doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  ready  " 

"  You  be  ready  ? — you  be  d 1 

— Found  !  What,  I  suppose  you  too 
mean  to  join  in  the  plot  to  persuade 
me  out  of  my  senses — you  too  mean 
to  confederate  with  that  imp  of  the 
devil's  begetting,  Nicholas,  to  drive 
me  mad ! " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not ;  I  know 
nothing  of  my  cousin's  plans,  nor  do 
I  see  how  he  can  be  at  all  concerned 
in  the  present  business,  as  he  is  now 
at  Oxford." 

"  It's  a  lie — it's  an  infernal  lie — the 
scoundrel! — it  was  Nick,  and  I'll 
swear  it — But  I'll  work  the  dog! — 
D him,  I'll  disinherit  him— I'll 


not  leave  him  so  much  land  as  would 
iill  a  ilower-pot — a  rascal !  horse* 
whip  me !  pull  my  nose  I  " 

I  was  thunderstruck  !  My  cousin 
Nicholas  then  was  the  object  of  all 
this  excess  of  indignation — but  it 
was  impossible — Nicholas,  with  all 
his  addition  to  mischief,  could  never 
have  gone  such  lengths  as  Sir  Oliver 
spoke  of;  besides,  I  was  morally  cer- 
tain that  he  had  now  been  at  Oxford 
more  than  a  week.  At  all  events  the 
point  to  be  gained  at  present  was  to 
get  my  uncle  away,  and  this,  partly 
through  the  assistance  of  Sir  John 
Allanby,  a  college  friend  who  had 
once  accompanied  me  on  a  visit  to 
the  Hall,  and  who  at  this  period 
joined  me,  I  at  length  succeeded  in 
accomplishing. 

We  adjourned  to  the  New  Hum- 
mums,  Sir  Oliver  absolutely  foaming 
with  rage,  like  a  fresh-drawn  bottle 
of  his  favourite  Edinburgh  ale  in  the 
dog-days.  He  was,  indeed,  "  com- 
pletely  up"  Having  obtained  a  pri- 
vate room,  and  ordered  some  refresh- 
ment, I  allowed  my  uncle's  fury 
some  time  to  evaporate  in,  before  I 
hazarded  a  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  his  discomposure.  After  a  slight 
repast,  at  which  the  Baronet,  in  spite 
of  his  anger,  played  his  part  to  ad- 
miration, a  plentiful  supply  of  his 
favourite  beverage  soothed  him  into 
some  degree  of  returning  mansue- 
tude,  till  the  ebullition  of  his  fury  at 
length  "in  hollow  murmurs  died 
away."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
I  venture  a  query  as  to  the  particu- 
lars of  his  adventure,  and  learned, 
amidst  many  interruptions,  occasion- 
ed by  his  oft  rekindling  ire,  that  I 
had  not  quitted  his  side  five  minutes 
before  a  person  in  a  drab  riding- 
frock  entered  the  box,  whom  Sir 
Oliver,  notwithstanding  his  dress, 
which  was  cut  in  the  very  extreme 
of  the  fashion,  his  dark  mustaches 
and  military  spurs,  at  once  recogni- 
sed as  his  own  son. 

"Nick!"  cried  Sir  Oliver,  in 
amaze, "  Nick,  can  I  believe  my  eyes? 
What  the  d — 1  are  you  doing  here, 
sir,  when  I  believed  you  to  be  hard 
at  your  studies  ?  Nick,  I  say,  come 
back  directly,  you  rascal,  and  answer 
me!" 

The  gentleman  whom  he  address- 
ed, having  merely  cast  a  cursory 
glance  round  the  theatre,  was  reti- 
ring, when  the  latter  part  of  the  Ba- 
ronet's speech  caught  his  attention ; 
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for  an  instant  he  paused,  half  turn- 
ing to  a  friend  who  leaned  upon  his 
arm,  as  if  under  the  impression  that 
the  words  must  have  been  directed 
to  him,  but  seeing  no  indication  in 
his  countenance  of  that  having  been 
the  case,  he  once  more  faced  about, 
and  asked,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment, 
"  Did  you  address  yourself  to  me, 
sir?" 

"  To  you,  sir  ?  aye  to  be  sure — 
whom  else  do  you  think  I  spoke  to  ? 
I  tell  you  what,  Nick" — — 

"  Really,  sir,  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me,"  interrupted  the  other, 
"  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  Why,  you  impertinent  puppy  ! " 
thundered  Sir  Oliver,  lost  in  amaze 
at  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  un- 
paralleled impudence  of  his  own 
offspring,  "do  you  mean  to  deny 
me  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  to  my 
face  that  you  are  not  my  son,  Nicho- 
las Bullwinkle?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  lament  to 
say  that  I  am  not  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  so  mild  and  engaging  a 
papa,"  returned  his  antagonist, 
whose  surprise  at  this  attack  seemed 
now  to  be  fast  merging  in  the  amuse- 
ment be  began  to  derive  from  it ; 
"and  I  much  fear,"  added  he,  "  that 
even  if  I  were  inclined  to  admit  your 
claim  to  paternity,  and  to  solicit  your 
blessing  in  the  hope  of  soon  enjoy- 
ing a  thumping  legacy,  my  mamma 
would  by  no  means  be  disposed  to 
sanction  your  pretensions,  being,  as 
she  is,  already  provided  with  a  re- 
spectable elderly  gentleman,  whom 
she  has  long  since  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Lord  and  Master,  and  compli- 
mented as  the  author  of  my  being. 
Eh  ?  Sybthorpe,  what  think  you  ?" 

"  Ho !  ho  I  ho !  Famous,  Tommy, 
'pon  honour ! "  shouted  Mr  Syb- 
thorpe. 

Horace  has  with  great  truth,  as 
well  as  shrewdness,  observed,  that 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per 

aures 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus;" 

and  my  uncle,  in  this  trying  moment, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  his  testimony. 
Had  any  one  told  Sir  Oliver  that  his 
son  Nicholas  had  slipped  away  from 
college,  and  taken  a  clandestine  trip 
to  London,  in  all  probability  the  ac- 
count would  have  been  received 
without  much  manifestation  of  sur- 
prise, and  with  no  great  degree  of 


indignation  against  what,  if  we  may 
draw  any  inference  from  his  usual 
mode  of  reasoning  on  hearing  of  my 
cousin's  freaks,  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  considered  as  a  youth- 
ful frolic,  not  altogether  unbecoming 
a  "  lad  of  spirit."  But  when  he  found 
himself,  as  he  supposed,  most  unex- 
pectedly brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  him  in  the  very  act  of 
his  delinquency,  and,  above  all, 
laughed  at,  absolutely  disowned,  and, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  "made 
quite  a  May-game  of  "  by  his  lively 
offspring  ;  when,  too,  it  is  recollect- 
ed, that  he,  in  general,  only  approved 
of,  and  smiled  at,  Nicholas's  flights 
of  fancy,  so  long  as  his  wit  was  di- 
rected against  others,  it  need  occa- 
sion no  surprise  if  his  anger  now 
knew  no  bounds,  but  amounted  al- 
most to  frenzy.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  found  words  to  express  his 
feelings  with,  but  when  they  did 
come  forth,  they  rushed  along  in  an 
animated  flow  of  overbearing  elo- 
quence, as  the  long  pent  up  torrent, 
having  once  surmounted  the  barriers 
opposed  to  it,  springs  forward  with 
tenfold  energy  from  the  temporary 
restraint  it  has  experienced.  Stun- 
ning as  was  its  effect,  the  stranger, 
whom  he  persisted  in  calling  his  son, 
once  more  met  him  in  midway,  but 
his  countenance  had  now  lost  the 
ironical  gravity  which  gave  point  to 
his  last  speech,  and  assumed  a  seve- 
rer cast,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Hold, 
Mr  Bullwinkle,  if  that  be  your  name 
— I  see  your  mistake,  and  can  par- 
don it,  as  it  seems  to  arise  from  a 
resemblance,  real  or  fancied,  be- 
tween myself  and  some  member  of 
your  family.  On  that  account,  as 
well  as  in  consideration  of  your  age 
and  respectable  appearance,  I  can 
excuse  the  language  which  you  have 
just  suffered  to  escape  your  lips,  but, 
sir,  it  must  not  be  repeated.  If  you 
wish  to  know  my  name,  it  is  Han- 
bury,  sir — Captain  Hanbury  of  the 
Cold  stream  Guards" 

"  It  is  a  lie !— it's  Nicholas  Bull- 
winkle,  and  nothing  else,"  roared 
Sir  Oliver,  half  mad  with  passion— 
"  but  I'll  be  even  with  you,  you 
scoundrel ;  I'll  disinherit  you,  you 
ungrateful  dog ;  I'll  cut  you  off  with 
a  shilling;  I'll" 

"  Silence !  old  madman,"  cried  the 
now  angry  officer;  "another  such 
word,  and  not  even  your  years  shall 
protect  your  shoulders  from  017 
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horsewhip,  or  your  nose  from  an  ap-     with  indignity  and  outrage.    Then, 


plication  that  may  bring  you  to  your 
senses!" 

This  was  too  bad  ;  and  the  Baronet, 
in  the  excess  of  his  rage,  raised  his 
cane,  but  the  impending  blow  was 
immediately  intercepted  by  the  spec- 
tators, who  now  interfered,  and  com- 
pelled Sir  Oliver  to  desist,  while 
Captain  Hanbury,  though  not  a  little 
irritated,  was  prevailed  upon,  by  his 
friend  Sybthorpe  and  others,  just  as 
I  came  up,  to  withdraw,  nor  continue 
an  altercation  with  an  old  man  who 
was  either  mad  or  drunk,  and  one 
which  could  not  but  end  discredita- 
bly to  all  concerned,  if  it  were  any 
farther  pursued. 

The  principal  part  of  these  parti- 
culars I  drew  from  Sir  John  Allanby, 
who,  from  an  adjoining  box,  had 
witnessed  a  great  part  of  the  dispute ; 
for  Sir  Oliver,  though  his  wrath  was 
somewhat  abated,  in  the  violence  of 
its  expression  at  least,  was  still  too 
angry  to  give  any  thing  like  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  fracas. 

Two  things  struck  me  as  being 
very  unaccountable  in  this  business, 
nor,  after  cool  consideration,  could 
I  come  to  any  decided  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  if  was  exceedingly  improbable 
that  a  father  could  have  been  so  de- 
ceived by  any  common  similarity  of 
person  as  to  pronounce,  and  persist 
in  declaring,  an  absolute  stranger  to 
be  his  only  son ;  that  in  figure,  in 
voice,  in  countenance,  (barring  the 
whiskers,  which  might  have  been 
assumed,)  the  resemblance  should  be 
so  perfect  as  to  impose  upon  one  so 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  identity, 
was  hardly  to  be  conceived.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  every  other 
circumstance  tended  to  support  the 
probability  that  a  strong  personal 
likeness  had  indeed  deceived  Sir 
Oliver.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
individual  attacked  was  precisely 
that  of  a  man  mistaken  for  another 
of  whom  he  has  no  knowledge;  and 
his  behaviour,  though  on  such  a  sup- 
position it  might  even  be  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  forbearance,  was  still 
not  such  as  a  son,  however  well  in- 
clined he  might  be  to  carry  on  a  de- 
ception of  the  kind,  could  be  imagi- 
ned capable  of  practising  towards  a 
parent.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  even  Nicholas  could  threaten  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  a  father's  per- 
son, or  dare  to  menace  his  grey  hairs 


too,  the  name— Captain  Hanbury,  if 
such  he  were,  had  made  no  secret  of 
his  rank  and  character,  while  the 
proximity  of  the  honourable  corps  of 
which  he  professed  himself  a  mem- 
ber, laid  him  open,  if  an  impostor, 
to  almost  immediate  detection. 
This  last  argument,  1  must  confess, 
weighed  most  strongly  with  me,  aa 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  natural  sagacity  of  Nicholas 
would  ever  allow  him  to  commit 
himself  so  far  as  to  assume  a  name, 
his  pretensions  to  which  might  be 
so  easily  and  so  soon  disproved.  At 
my  suggestion,  after  the  matter  bad 
been  pretty  well  canvassed,  the  Ar- 
my List  for  the  month  was  procured 
from  the  coffee-room,  and  examined, 
and  there  certainly,  among  the  num- 
ber of  lieutenants  in  the  Coldstream, 
all  bearing  of  course  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, stood  the  name  of  Thomas  Wal- 
ton Hanbury.  This  fact  tended  much 
to  incline  me  towards  the  latter  opi- 
nion; and  Sir  Oliver  himself,  now 
that  the  object  of  his  wrath  was  re- 
moved from  his  view,  was,  I  could 
see,  staggered,  especially  when  Al- 
lanby, repeating  the  name  two  or 
three  times  over,  as  if  to  aid  some 
faded  recollection,  declared  that  he 
had  a  vague  idea  of  having  some- 
where or  other  either  met  with,  or 
heard  of,  a  Captain  Hanbury  of  the 
Guards,  and  that  the  impression  upon 
his  mind  was,  that  the  person  who 
bore  that  name  was  a  young  man  of 
family  and  honour,  though  said  to  be 
rather  too  much  addicted  to  enjoy- 
ing, in  their  fullest  extent,  the  plea- 
sures afforded  by  the  metropolis. 

At  this  account,  Sir  Oliver,  in 
whose  opinion  Sir  John  held  a  high 
rank,  became  evidently  more  thought- 
ful and  embarrassed.  At  length  he 
exclaimed, — "Itellyouwhat,nephew 
Charles,  nothing  on  earth  but  my 
own  eyes  shall  ever  convince  me 
that  the  jackanapes,  who  threatened 
to  pull  my  nose  two  hours  ago,  was 
not  my  Nick  !  But  I'll  be  resolved  : 
Yes,  before  I  utterly  send  him  to  the 
d — 1,  I'll  be  resolved.  I'll  hamper 
the  puppy.  My  determination  is 
taken.  By  daybreak  to-morrow,  I'll 
be  off  to  Oxford,  and,  wo  betide  the 
rascal,  if  I  find  that  he  has  been  out- 
side the  College  gates  for  this  month 
past!"  :fl« 

There  is  a  particular  breed  of  ani- 
mate, which  courtesy  forbids  me  to 
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name,  proverbial  for  the  resistance 
they  oppose  to  any  one  who  would 
lead  or  drive  them.  Sir  Oliver,  when 
his  resolution  was  once  taken,  was 
scarcely  less  persevering  than  the 
most  obstinate  porker  of  them  all. 
In  vain  did  I  suggest  the  avowed  rea- 
son of  his  coming  to  town,  and  the 
anxiety  I  laboured  under  to  be  pro- 
perly introduced  to  Lord  Manning- 
ham,  though,  sooth  to  say,  I  was  not 
altogether  sorry  for  what  I  considered 
as  at  least  a  respite,  if  not  a  reprieve. 
My  uncle  was  positive ;  and  after  ha- 
ving opposed  him  as  long  as  I  thought 
decency  required,  I  was  at  length 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  his  determi- 
nation. He  put  into  my  hands  the 
re- written  letter  of  my  mother,  which 
he  told  me  I  might  present  myself  on 
the  morrow  if  1  pleased ;  and  I  heard 
him,  with  no  small  satisfaction,  on 
our  return  to  the  hotel,  order  a  post- 
chaise  to  be  in  readiness  the  next 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  carry  him 
the  first  stage  on  his  way  to  Alma 
Mater.  When  I  rose  the  next  day, 
I  found  that  he  had  been  gone  four 
hours,  and  was  by  that  time  about 
half-way  on  the  road  to  the  place  of 
his  destination. 

Let  not  the  reader  think,  mean- 
while, that  I  had  forgotten  my  en- 
gagement with  Mesdames  Wilkinson 
and  Morgan.  Far  from  it.  I  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  temporary  ces- 
sation in  the  conversation,  while  Sir 
Oliver  was  deeply  engaged  with  bis 
lobster,  and  leaving  Allanby  to  en- 
tertain him,  had  slipped  back  to  the 
theatre,  in  order  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment. But  I  might  have  well  saved 
myself  the  trouble,  as  the  parties  I 
was  in  quest  of  had  already  quitted 
the  house,  not  wishing,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  so  forward  a  cavalier  as  my- 
self. This,  however,  gave  me  much 
less  disturbance  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  done,  as  I  was  now  in 
possession  of  the  name  and  occu- 
pation of  Mrs  Wilkinson,  and  felt 
little  doubt  but  that,with  such  a  clew, 
a  very  trifling  degree  of  patience  and 
perseverance  would  enable  me  to 
ascertain  her  abode.  I  therefore  re- 
turned, and  rejoined  the  Baronets, 
having  been  hardly  missed  by  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Full  of  newly-raised  hopes  from 
the  auspicious  rencontre  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  I  was  despatching 
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my  breakfast  with  much  more  deli- 
beration and  satisfaction  than  I  had 
done  of  late,  when  the  waiter  deli- 
vered me  a  letter,  just  brought  in  by 
the  twopenny-post,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  decipher  the  hieroglyphics 
which  composed  the  superscription, 
intended  for  myself.  It  was  address- 
ed to 

"  Mustar  StuiFart, 

"  Taffystork  Hothell, 
"  Coffin  Garding ;" 

and  contained  the  following  commu- 
nication : 

"  SUR, 

"  I  haf  fund  out  hoo  the  ladies  you 
nose  about  ham,  han  wear  they  is; 
ban  this  is  hall  I  dares  to  sey  for  fire 
of  haccidence ;  but  hif  you  wil  com 
to  wear  you  nose,  han  wring  has 
husal,  you  shal  larn  more  frum 
Your  loven  Sarvant 
tell  detb, 

SARY  JENNENS. 
"  Sicks  a' clock, 
Vensday  hafternone." 

Never  did  that  egregious  antiquary, 
Thomas  Hearne,  chuckle  with  greater 
delight  over  a  newly-deciphered  Cel- 
tic inscription,  than  did  I  on  unravel- 
ling the  hidden  meaning  of  this,  to 
me,  most  precious  of  manuscripts.  I 
kissed  the  dear  dirty  paper,  and  de- 
licious pot-hooks,  a  thousand  times; 
and  scarcely  did  that  favourite  de- 
vice of  Cupid's  signet,  the  deep  in- 
dentation of  the  thimble-top  on  the 
half-masticated  wafer,  escape  the 
same  vivid  token  of  my  regard.  I 
could  not  doubt  but  that  my  better 
genius  had  at  length  surmounted  the 
various  provoking  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  by  the  demon  of  mis- 
chance, and  that  I  was  at  last  to  be 
made  happy  with  the  intelligence  I 
had  so  long  and  so  eagerly  desired 
to  obtain.  Oh !  how  I  blessed  the 
happy  quarrel  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, which,  by  so  opportunely  re- 
moving Sir  Oliver  from  the  scene  of 
action,  left  me  free  as  air  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  my  own  inclination, 
without  the  interruption  and  re- 
straint his  presence  would  necessa- 
rily have  imposed.  I  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  repairing  to  Jermyn  Street, 
nor  did  Miss  Jennens  keep  me  long 
in  suspense.  She  told  me  that  all 
her  endeavours  to  discover  who  the 
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ladies  were,  or  whence  they  came, 
had  been  ineffectual  till  the  day  be- 
fore, when,  to  her  great  joy,  the  elder 
of  them  came  once  more  in  a  hack- 
ney-coach, to  call  on  Mrs  Morgan ; 
that  on  her  going  up  stairs,  she, 
Sally,  had  taken  an  opportunity  of 
questioning  the  coachman  as  to  the 
place  whence  he  had  brought  his 
fare.  A  proffered  pot  of  the  infu- 
sion of  molasses  and  coculus  Indicus, 
by  courtesy  termed  beer,  rendered 
honest  Jams  communicative,  and 
obtained  her  the  information  she 
wanted.  He  had  brought  the  lady 
from  No.  84  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
where  she  lived,  as  he  inferred  from 
what  fell  from  one  of  the  servants 
who  put  her  into  the  coach,  as  house- 
keeper. Sally  added,  that  after  ta- 
king tea  together,  the  lady  and  Mrs 
Morgan  had  gone  to  the  play,  whence 
they  returned  earlier  than  usual  in  a 
coach ;  that  "  the  lady"  did  not  then 
get  out,  but  merely  set  her  compa- 
nion down ;  after  which,  my  inform- 
ant distinctly  heard  the  order  given 
to  "  drive  to  84,  Grosvenor  Square." 

While  Sally  Jennens  was  finishing 
her  account,  my  hands  were  already 
employed  in  rummaging  my  pocket- 
book  for  the  letter  which  had  been, 
the  evening  before,  given  me  by  my 
uncle.  It  was  readily  found,  and  I 
hastily  reperused  its  address.  I  was 
before  sure  I  could  not  have  mis- 
taken  it.  It  was  the  same — "  To  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Manningham, 
Grosvenor  Square,  London,"  with 
the  magic  number,  "  84,"  legibly  in- 
scribed in  the  O.P.  angle.  The  very 
house  ! — Closely  did  I  cross-examine 
the  chamber-maid  respecting  her 
certainty  of  the  correctness  of  the 
number.  The  girl  was  positive,  and 
her  testimony  was  repeated  with  the 
firmness  of  a  Jew  qualifying  for  bail 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  while  I  hardly 
knew  whether  to  hope  or  fear  that 
her  story  might  be  true  in  all  its 
parts.  She  persisted,  however,  that 
she  had  heard  the  number  distinctly 
on  both  occasions,  and  that  she  could 
not  be  mistaken.  I  gave  her  a  re- 
ward, which  produced  me  in  return 
a  curtsy  down  to  the  ground,  and 
retired,  much  puzzled  as  to  my  fu- 
ture mode  of  proceeding. 

Was  it  possible  that  my  fair  in- 
cognita was  indeed  domesticated 
with  Mrs  Wilkinson,  and  residing 
under  Lord  Manningham' 9  roof  ?— 
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and,  if  so,  in  what  capacity?  or  was 
she  but  a  friend  of  the  housekeeper, 
who  had  taken  her  to  the  theatre  ? 
Could  it  be  that  she  was  Miss  Staf- 
ford herself?  The  idea  startled  as  it 
struck  me,  but  I  dismissed  it  sor- 
rowfully from  my  mind  as  unlikely, 
and  indeed  absurd.  The  utter  im- 
probability that  the  Honourable 
Amelia  Stafford,  the  admired  heiress 
of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  re- 
spected noblemen  in  the  three  king- 
doms, should  accompany  a  domestic 
to  the  pit  at  Covent  Garden ;  or  that, 
even  if  she  were  inclined  so  to  com- 
mit herself,  her  father,  whose  notions 
of  decorum  and  etiquette,  especially 
where  females  were  concerned,  were 
remarkably  rigid— that^e  should  per- 
mit so  great  a  violation  of  both,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  adequate  mo- 
tive— it  was  not  possible  to  believe. 
One  circumstance  alone  seemed  at 
the  first  view  to  favour  the  supposi- 
tion. A  carriage,  it  appeared,  at- 
tended too  by  servants,  had  called, 
on  the  eventful  evening  when  I  first 
saw  the  party,  and  conveyed  them 
away  from  Mrs  Morgan's ;  but  I  had 
omitted  to  enquire  whether  it  had  in 
the  first  instance  carried  them  there, 
and  for  the  servants  of  gentlemen  in 
London  to  make  use  of  the  carriages 
of  their  masters,  after  setting  them 
down  at  their  various  engagements, 
and  to  employ  the  said  carriages  du- 
ring the  interval,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  their  attendance  would  be 
again  required,  was,  as  I  well  knew, 
no  uncommon  occurrence.  'Or  it 
might  be,  that  this  young  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  some  person  in  a  re- 
spectable station  in  life,  and  intrust- 
ed temporarily  to  Mrs  Wilkinson's 
care — a  supposition  which  was  much 
strengthened  by  the  marked  defe- 
rence which  I  could  not  fail  to  re- 
mark in  the  good  woman's  behaviour 
towards  her,  which  had  first  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  the  parties  were 
not  connected  by  any  ties  of  consan- 
guinity; this  idea,  too,  derived  add- 
ed confirmation  from  certain  points 
in  Mrs  Wilkinson's  demeanour  when 
I  encountered  her  for  the  second 
time.  All  these  conjectures,  how- 
ever, led  to  no  satisfactory  termina- 
tion, nor  could  I  draw  any  certain 
conclusion  from  combining  them. 
As  to  the  booby  who  made  toe  third 
person  in  the  party,  I  easily  ascer- 
tained from  Sally  that  he  was  a  son 
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of  Mrs  Morgan's,  and  a  junior  clerk 
in  one  of  the  public  offices. 

Deeply  immersed  in  cogitation,  as 
I  wandered  through  the  now  crowd- 
ed streets,  scarcely  knowing  whither 
I  was  walking,  my  feet  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  convey  me  towards  the 
quarter  whither  my  thoughts  had 
already  strayed,  and  I  found  myself, 
all  at  once,  perambulating  the  north- 
ern side  of  Grosvenor  Square.  The 
door  of  an  elegant  mansion  in  the 
angle  nearest  to  me  stood  open ;  a 
respectable-looking  man-servant,  in 
a  plain  suit,  was  in  the  entrance, 
while  two  others,  in  handsome  live- 
ries of  green  and  gold,  were  employ- 
ed in  opening  the  door  of  a  fashion- 
able, dark-green  town-chariot,  (the 
panels  of  which  were  simply  orna- 
mented by  a  plain  crest,  surmounted 
by  a  viscount's  coronet,)  and  assist- 
ing its  occupants  to  alight.  A  tall, 
gentlemanly-looking  personage,  in  an 
undress  military  blue  frock,  with  his 
hair  en  queue,  and  his  striking  figure 
a  little  bowed  by  age,  stepped  out 
first,  and  turning,  offered  his  hand  to 
facilitate  the  descent  of  a  beautifully- 
formed  female  figure,  whose  plain 
white  satin  spencer,  and  Spanish  hat 
of  the  same  delicate  material,  exhi- 
bited to  advantage  a  person  cast  in 
the  truest  mould  of  elegance  and 
grace.  As  she  tripped  lightly  into 
the  hall,  she  half  turned  to  adjust 
some  little  derangement  of  her  dress; 
and  one  glimpse  only,  hastily  caught 
beneath  the  snowy  plume  that  vi- 
brated gracefully  above  her  polished 
brow,  was  sufficient  to  impress  upon 
my  mind  the  recollection  of  a  coun- 
tenance which,  once  seen,  could 
never  again  be  eradicated  from  my 
memory.  It  was  herself,  radiant  in 
excess  of  loveliness,  and  looking,  if 
possible,  even  more  beautiful  than 
when  I  had  last  beheld  her.  I  has- 
tened forward,  unconscious  of  what 
I  purposed ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
door  had  already  closed,  and  shut  her 
from  my  view. 


"  Lord  Manningham's  carriage,  I 
believe  ?"  said  I  to  the  servant,  who 
was  now  mounting  the  box,  after 
having  drawn  up  the  blinds  of  the 
chariot,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  It  is,  sir,"  he  replied,  respectfully 
touching  his  hat,  and  in  a  moment 
the  vehicle  was  out  of  sight. 

I  could  no  longer  doubt.  This  then 
was  the  beautiful  Amelia  Stafford! 
the  fair  being  who  was  already  pre- 
pared to  look  with  a  favourable  eye 
upon  the  addresses  of  her  unknown 
admirer,  and  who  was  already  the 
idolized  object  of  that  favoured  and 
happy  mortal !  I  hesitated  no  more ; 
doubt,  fear,  and  anxiety,  at  once  gave 
way  before  the  renovating  warmth 
of  love,  as  the  dews  of  morn  before 
the  rising  beams  of  a  brilliant  sum- 
mer sun.  The  urgency  of  my  sum- 
mons brought  a  servant  immediately 
to  the  door.  "  Inform  Lord  Man- 
ningham,"  said  I,  "  that  Mr  Charles 
Stafford  requests  to  be  admitted  to 
his  presence."  I  heard  the  man  de- 
liver the  message  at  a  door  which 
opened  from  the  entrance-hall  to  a 
breakfast  parlour  on  the  right.  The 
recollection  of  my  gallant  father, 
whose  beloved  brother  would  so  soon 
press  me  to  his  heart,  kindled  my 
enthusiasm,  and  filled  my  young  bo- 
som with  ten  thousand  nameless 
emotions.  I  had  advanced  half  across 
the  hall,  in  my  eagerness  to  grasp 
the  hand  of  a  relative  who  had  evin- 
ced such  noble  sentiments,  such  ge- 
nerous intentions  in  my  favour,  burn- 
ing to  meet  his  paternal  caress  with 
a  due  return  of  correspondent 
warmth,  when  I  heard  these  words 
issue  from  the  interior  of  the  room 
towards  which  I  was  advancing,  as 
they  were  delivered  to  the  servant 
who  had  announced  me,  and  who  yet 
stood  with  the  door  half  open  in  his 
hand — 

"  Mr  Charles  Stafford  1  Turn  the 
scoundrel  out  of  the  house  instantly, 
and  never  suffer  him  to  enter  these 
doors  again  I ! " 
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I   v«»   -      PART   '• 

Two  lions  sat  011  their  pedestals, 

And  luok'd  sedate  and  stern, 
With  bearded  jawi — and  between  their 
paws 

They  held  a  golden  urn, 
And,  lighting  the  marble  steps,  from  each 

A  magic  flame  did  burn. 

Broad  and  large,  the  marble  stair 

Ran  out  into  the  lake — 
No  sky  o'erhead — but  caverns  spread, 

And  a  vaulted  arch  did  make — 
Woods,  rocks,  and  waters  a  silence  bred 

Such  as  might  ne'er  awake. 

All  around,  with  an  emerald  light 
That  the  pleasant  air  did  warm, 

In    freshness    glow'd — and    the    waters 

flow'd, 
As  if  by  a  secret  charm. 

Onward  and  onward  went  the  boat, 
And  the  marble  steps  drew  near;| 

It  silently  pass'd  by  caverns  vast — 
But  not  a  hand  did  steer — 

And  a  silent  page  at  the  bow  there  stood, 
Who  lean'd  on  his  tassel'd  spear. 

"  What  meaneth  this  mysterious  boat  ? 

Who,  liveried  page,  art  thou  ? 
Whence  and  where  is  it  thus  we  float? 

Why  standest  at  the  bow  ?  " 

No  answer  made  the  liveried  page, 
Nor  even  the  moving  stream 

A  rippling  made,  so  silent  all. 
Quoth  I,  "it  is  a  dream." 

Then  suddenly  o'er  the  marble  steps 
Fresh  lights  began  to  gleam. 

High  above  the  marble  stair 
With  the  lions  on  either  side, 

And  the  urns  in  their  stony  paws  that 

flared, 
Was  a  portal  that  open'd  wide, 

Stately  and  tall ;  an  ample  hall 

And  columns  there  stood  within,  and  all 
With  golden  lamps  supplied. 

Forth  issued  from  the  lofty  cave 

The  fairest  virgin  band, 
All  clad  in  white,  and  bore  each  one 

A  flowret  in  her  hand ; 
Each  on  a  step,  and  on  either  side, 

They  took  their  graceful  stand. 

They  bow'd  their  heads  unto  the  page, 
As  the  boat  still  nearer  drew, 

And  each  one  on  the  marble  stair 
Her  flower  before  him  threw. 

Forth  stepp'd  the  page  with  lightsome 
foot, 

And  up  the  stair  walk'd  he  — 
J  follow'd — a  spell  was  on  my  soul, 

That  said  it  so  must  be ; 


And  when  the  topmost  stair  I  reach'd, 
What  sight  mine  eyes  did  see ! 


PART  II. 

How  shall  I  tell  to  mortal  ear 
What  never  mortal  eye, 

Upon  this  working  world  of  sin- 
No — never  might  descry? 

I  know,  I  wis,  what  beauty  is 
That  glows  with  mortal  dye. 

When  lovers  tell  of  beaming  eyes, 
And  fingers  from  whose  tips 

Comes  thrilling  charm  ;  of  silken  hair, 
And  rows  of  pearls,  and  lips, 

Whose  parting  shows  the  opening  rose, 
Wherein  the  sweet  bee  sips ; 

I  do  but  laugh  that  they  can  find 

In  language  to  express 
Inferior  charms,  that,  painted  thus 

To  all  the  world,  are  less. 
For  what  is  rare,  when  copies  are 

Thus  rendered  numberless? 

But  beauty  trusted  to  my  sight, 

Perchance  to  mine  alone, 
I  would  not  if  I  could  portray — 

For  now  'tis  all  mine  own — 
I  prize  the  secret  sanctity 

That's  lost  if  it  be  known. 

Two  modest  pages,  deck'd  in  blue 

And  silver  lacing  bright, 
Held  up  a  sovereign  lady's  train. 

With  wands  of  ivory  white 
Stood  sages  grave,  whose  flowing  beards 

Their  vestures  tinged  with  light. 

They  raised  their  wands  awhile  in  air, 
Then  waved  them  round  and  round, 

And  figures  of  strange  character 
They  traced  upon  the  ground ; 

And  suddenly,  as  I  advanced, 
Obeisance  made  profound. 

The  lady  stood  in  stately  guise, 
And  bow'd  her  queenly  head, 

And  waved  her  hand.      The  virgin  band, 
And  ancient  sages  sped, 

And  straight  within  the  deep  recess 
The  long  procession  led. 

The  Queen  she  sweetly  smiled  on  me, 

And  ere  the  inner  hall 
We  reach'd,  new  feelings  thrill'd  my  soul, 

As  I  were  lord  of  all. 

New  power  was  in  me ;  now  no  more 
All  wondrous  was  and  strange, 

But  as  familiar— every  sense 
Felt  an  enchanted  range, 

And  a  bliss  unlike  all  earthly  joy-* 
Yet  knew  it  not  a  change. 
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Melhought  I  \vns  the  sovereign  lord 
Of  some  new  world  above, 

Far  in  the  starry  sphere;  arid  this 
My  destin'd  bride  and  love. 


PART  III. 

Little  wot  I  how  days  sped  on  : 

If  perfect  bliss  there  be, 
That  bliss  was  mine;  it  did  enshrine 

My  soul,  yet  leave  it  free, 
Bound  up  in  thoughts  of  gentlest  love 

And  gentlest  eourtesie. 

Ever  that  fairest  Queen  and  I 

Our  sweet  communion  held 
In  converse  oft,  as  purest  thought 

Its  eloq-ience  impell'd, 
And  oft  in  looks  more  eloquent 

When  converse  was  withheld. 

There  was  a  magic  in  her  speech, 

A  magic  in  her  look, 
A  magic  in  her  silent  thought 

Of  more  than  speech  partook — 
O,  would  her  speaking  looks  and  words 

Were  writ  in  golden  book  ! 

Why  should  I  try,  with  erring  pen 

Or  pencil,  e'er  to  paint 
Her  beauteous  self — when  fancy  fails 

In  colours,  weak  and  faint? 
Earth  never  knew  one  half  so  fair, 

Nor  heaven  a  fairer  saint. 


PART  IV. 

That  palace  deep  within  the  rock — 

It  was  a  wondrous  thing — 
The  chambers  were  so  infinite, 

And  past  imagining. 
No  windows  were,  but  lamps  that  did 

Mysterious  lustre  fling 
Around  the  walls  of  the  scuVptur'd  halls, 

Where  silver  birds  did  sing. 

Gardens  there  were,  with  stately  trees, 

Such  as  were  never  seen  ; 
Whose  rustling  boughs  a  music  made 

In  presence  of  their  Queen. 
Rivers  that  flow'd  with  pearl  and  gold, 

And  banks  of  precious  green. 
There  oft  we  sat  by  fountain's  sWq 

That  silver  jets  up  threw, 
And  tinged  the  leaves  of  the  golden  trees 

All  with  a  glistening  hue; 
And  fruits  around  hung  to  the  ground, 

That  diamonds  were  to  view. 
Here  rubies  were  and  emeralds  green, 

Here  pearl  and  topaz  bright, 
And  bending  stems  were  rich  with  gems, 

And  all  cast  forth  a  light, 
Ami  overspread,  like  stars,  o'erhcad, 

That  gild  the  blue  of  night.     " 
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Sometimes  within  the  cavern's  depths 

Strange  wonders  we  beheld 
In  crystal  cell,  that  but  to  tell 

My  tongue  it  is  withheld  ; 
But  the  visions  reign  within  my  brain, 

And  ne'er  will  be  dispell'd. 
One  day,  within  a  garden  screen'd, 

We  sat,  where  on  the  ground 
Dropp'd  golden  fruit,  and  fountains  play'd 

Their  music  round  and  round — 
Blended  above  with  vows  of  love 

That  melted  in  the  sound. 
"  Ah,  me !  "  quoth  she,  "  that  mortal  ear 

Must  learn  the  coming  ill, 
To  mar  the  present  happiness, 

As  mar  perchance  it  will ! 
We  are  not  free  from  destiny  ; 

That  we  must  aye  fulfil. 

"  My  destiny  of  life,  and  power, 

And  love,  must  rest  on  one 
Of  mortal  men,  whose  chasten'd  soul 

In  Virtue's  course  shall  run, 
Nor  e'er  obey  wild  passion's  sway, 

Nor  dangers  ever  shun. 
O  would  thyself  that  mortal  were — 

That  now  the  meed  were  won  ! 
"  Both  far  and  near  my  pages  speed, 

And  whomsoe'er  they  find, 
By  signs  themselves  alone  do  know, 

Of  pure  and  duteous  mind, 
*'  They  hither  bring  ;  and  many  a  knight, 

The  bravest  and  the  best, 
Have  here  their  days  of  trial  pass'J, 

Yet  none  have  borne  the  test. 
But  evil  will  hath  work'd  its  ill, 

The  blot  within  the  breast. 

"  If,  for  the  destined  space  of  time, 

No  evil  thought  be  thine, 
Nor  thou  to  anger,  envy,  pride, 

Nor  wayward  will  incline, 
But  keep  thy  heart  most  faithfully 

On  duty's  even  line  ; 
"  If  love,  unblemish'd  by  a  stain, 

Thy  fancy  truly  guide 
Even  to  the  end.  (it  draweth  nigh,) 

Behold — dominion  wide 
Is  thine,  an  undecaying  life, 

And  I  thy  Queen,  thy  bride. 

"  If  great  the  fault,  thou  must  it  rue 

For  aye,  in  iron  chain  ; 
If  slight,  thou  must  from  hence  be  cast, 

To  perils  new,  and  pain  ; 
How  hard  to  bear  !     But  virtue  rare 

Thy  courage  may  sustain  ; 
And,  oh  !  be  faithful  love  thy  guide, 

Till  thou  the  guerdon  gain." 


PAUT  V. 

Her  words  sank  to  my  inmost  soul  : 
I  would  have  iwulu  reply— 
2X 
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But  a  serpent  roll'd  round  the  fruit  of 

.  gold, 

And  (listing  pass'd  me  by  : 
And    chilling    the   light    of  the    garden 

bright, 
A  shadow  cross'd  mine  eye. 

I  looked  down,  I  looked  up, 

A  hoary  sage  there  stood, 
Who  gazed  on  me  with  a  searching  look, 

Nor  boded  his  aspect  good. 
I  knew  him  well,  and  many  a  time 

Had  mark'd  how  strange  his  mood. 

It  was  old  Himri,  a  crafty  sage, 

And  one  of  trust  was  he, 
As  he  were  hoary  seneschal, 

Or  one  of  like  degree. 
But  be  never  cast,  from  first  to  last, 

A  pleasant  look  on  me. 

His  brows  hung  o'er  his  small  grey  eyes, 

That  look'd  as  in  a  trance, 
Wrhene'er  observed — at  other  time, 

They  hud  a  corner  glance, 
And  through  his  beard   his  mouth  ap- 
pear'd 

Compress'd  in  vigilance. 

Awhile  he  stood,  to  the  Queen  he  bow'd, 

Thrice  bow'd  him  down  full  low, 
In  reverend  guise,  and  thrice  again 

He  raised  himself  as  slow- 
Like  some  grim  statue  charm'd  to  life, 
That  scarcely  felt  its  glow. 

Then  turning  round,  he  raised  his  wand, 
And  moved  with  measured  tread, 

And  to  the  spacious  hall  the  way 
All  solemnly  he  led, 

Where,  'mid  the  blaze  of  myriad  lamps, 
The  banquet  rich  was  spread. 


PART  VI. 

No  pleasant  sight  touch'd  Himri's  eye, 

No  music  vharm'd  his  ear ; 
Amidst  the  mirth  I  could  not  choose, 

But  note  his  look  severe  ; 
I  felt  an  anger  rise,  that  ill 

Accorded  with  the  cheer. 

I  look'd  the  old  man  in  the  face, 

He  eyed  me  with  a  scowl — 
And   mi-thought   I    heard    the  moaning 
wind 

Through  distant  caverns  howl— 
And  then  an  answering  sound,  as  if 

The  stony  rocks  did  growl. 

The  feast  it  pass'd  with  mirth  and  glee, 

But  I  was  ill  at  rest, 
I  felt  a  wrath  within  me  rise 

That  would  not  be  suppress'd  j 
And  in  my  silent  chamber  still 

It  rankled  in  my  breast. 


The  r.ncltdnicd  t)o>,  [May, 

I  Could  not  (deep,  but  :  • 
Tin-  p.ivfini-nt  to  and  fr.i, 

Nor  tin-re  ri-maini  d, — I  M-izt-d  the  lamp, 
And  sought  the  stair  below  ; 

Stair  after  stair,  deep  down,  but  where 
I  sped,  I  did  not  know. 

I  reach'd  a  cavern  ;  vast  it  waa 

As  from  cathedral  Door 
Up  to  the  fretted  roof;  in  'midst 

A  column  rose ;  it  bore 
A  brazen  dragon,  and  fifty  lamps 

Shew'd  it  was  wet  with  gore, 
And  the  rocks  did  monstrous  shapes  as- 
sume, 

Where'er  I  could  explore. 

There,  at  the  column's  base,  I  saw 

Old  Himri  stand ;  in  book 
Of  fiery  character  uncouth 

He  earnestly  did  look, 
And  to  the  dragon  raised  it  up, 

And  his  brazen  wings  he  shook. 
My  name  was  thrice  pronounced, — and 
that 

I  could  no  longer  brook. 

I  rush'd,  I  seized  him  by  the  board, 
I  smote  him  with  the  lamp  ; 

He  reel'd,  and,  e'er  he  fell,  he  thrice 
Upon  the  ground  did  stamp. 

Then  on  my  inmost  soul  there  came 
A  deep  and  deadly  damp. 


PART  VII. 

•  -r    '  ><•'  ttft 

One  moment — all  was  still  as  death, 

One  moment  and  no  more — 
Then  came  a  crash  that  the  cavern  rent, 

And  its  sides  asunder  tore  ; 
And  a  bellowing  rose  from  the  yawning 
chasm, 

That  open'd  large  before, 
As  if  ten  thousand  brazen  bulls 

From  their  brazen  throats  did  roar ; 

Mix'd  with  the  noise  of  cataracts, 

That,  now  no  longer  p'-'nt, 
In  fury  the  strong  foundations  shook, 

And  thunderM  through  the  rent, 
And  whirling  down  the  dismal  gulf, 

To  black  perdition  went. 

Another  crash — all,  all  gave  way— 

I  felt  my  body  whirl'd 
Round  and  round  in  the  blackest  night, 

And  in  roaring  chaos  hurl'd, 
As  if  I  were  a  wretch  condemn'd, 

Struck  from  this  sunny  world. 


PART  VIII. 

I  cannot  tell  or  where  I  fell, 
How  long  in  swoon  I  lay ; 
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But  when  I  woke,  in  the  self-same  boat        And  sets  the  prize  before  the  eyes, 
I  was  gliding  last  away 


And  the  livened  page  still  stood  at   the 
bow, 

And  not  a  word  did  say. 
Narrow  and  dark  the  dismal  holes 

The  bark  went  floating  through, 
And  at  the  bow  was  a  carbuncle, 

That  shew'd  the  ghastly  hue, 
Where'er  we  went,  of  rock  and  rent, 

More  horrible  to  view. 

Sometimes  we  cross'd  a  low-brow'd  vault, 

Sometimes  'twas  arched  high— 
And  iron  chains  hung  down  below, 

And  rings  wherein  might  lie 
The  doom'd  j — and  once  methought  I  saw 

The  glistening  of  an  eye 
Through  the   dim   space — methought  I 
heard 

A  groan  of  agony. 

And  soon  we  reach'd  a  fearful  pass, 
Where  monstrous  forms  did  clasp 

The  rock,  as  if  each  crag  did  live, 
As  if  the  stone  did  gasp 

With  ire,  and  threw  out  horrid  arms, 
That  might  my  body  grasp. 

O,  Love  !   can  terror  touch  the  heart 

That  thou  hast  made  to  bear 
The  pangs  of  ruin'd  hope — can  death 

The  suffering  spirit  scare? 
Death  hath  no  bitter  agony 

To  those  that  must  despair. 

The  very  peril  made  me  laugh, 

To  think  how  I  could  mock 
The  fell  despight  of  demon- sprite — 

And  I  could  feel  no  shock. 
Louder  I  laughed— the  more  the  yells 

Ran  round  from  rock  to  rock. 

PART  IX. 

O,  sleep,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  ! 

It  steals  the  sting  from  woe, 
Lost  hopes  it  back  again  doth  bring, 

And  more  than  hope  bestow. 
I  cannot  tell  if  it  be  spell, 

Or  Nature  wills  it  so. 

Amidst  all  frightful  things  to  see, 

All  frightful  things  to  hear, 
Love  brought  despair  to  steel  my  heart, 

And  left  me  nought  to  fear — 
Then  came  with  gentle  sleep  to  bless, 

With  visions  soft  to  cheer. 
O,  Love  through  darkness'  self  can  make 

A  pathway  bright  and  clear  ! 

But  oh,  the  waking  pangs ! — yet  still 
E'en  here  Love's  mercies  are  ; 

For  if  the  soul  refresh'd  can  feel 
More  keenly — it  can  hear, 

E'en  with  the  very  strength ;  for  Love, 
With  hope,  still  enters  time. 


All  perils  for  to  dare. 

Above  me  was  a  dusky  sky, 

And  dusky  was  the  ground 
On  which  I  lay — 'twas  iron  grey, 

Nor  herbage  sprang  around. 
And  as  I  rose,  at  every  tread 

It  rang  an  iron  sound. 
It  was  all  lonely  dreariness, 

Swept  o'er  by  many  a  gust 
Of  every  moaning  wind,  that  whirl'd 

In  air  the  parched  dust, 
That  wither'd,  dried,  and  cover'd  all, 

As  with  an  iron  rust. 

No  boat — no  page !  where,  where  are  they? 

Nor  echo  answer'd  where — 
No  object  to  send  back  the  sound — 

It  was  so  bleak  and  bare. 
No  creature  there  could  find  a  hole, 

Nor  any  beast  a  lair. 
In  vain  I  sought,  by  frequent  thought, 

What  power  had  brought  me  there. 
Perchance,  said  I,  these  scenes  are  fair 

To  every  other  eye ; 
Perchance  a  spell  of  demon  fell 

On  every  sense  doth  lie. 
And  what  is  fair  I  may  not  see, 

But  all  things  ill  descry. 

No  path  was  there,  no  way  to  choose, 

No  track  of  living  thing; 
Yet  on  I  fared,  regardless  where, 

Or  what,  mischance  might  bring. 
Night  over  all  her  scowling  shades 

Then  sullenly  did  fling. 

It  was  a  wild,  that  evil  spirits 

Might  blast,  as  they  should  skim 
Over  the  waste,  in  the  sweeping  clouds 

That  shaped  them  strange  and  grim. 
And  if  I  looked  at  a  peering  star, 

It  instantly  grew  dim. 
Onward  I  fared — it  was  the  hour, 

The  chilling  hour,  when  night 
Struggles  forlorn  with  the  grey  of  morn, 

The  darkness  with  the  light, 
When  a  gloomy  castle  rose  to  view, 

With  a  watch-tower  blazing  bright. 

Columns  of  smoke  around  it  rose, 

Concealing  all  behind, 
And  curl'd,  and  roar'd,  and  hiss'd  with  a 
noise, 

As  of  a  rushing  wind  ; 
And  a  blustering  tide,  as  if  hammers  plied, 

And  thundering  wheels  did  grind. 

Soon  reach'd  I  straight  the  castle  gate, 

Nor  daunted  was  a  whit; 
A  mace  suspended  hung  thereat. 

As  I  stood  and  gazed  on  it, 
A  grate  withdrew,  and  to  my  view 

These  words  in  fire  were  writ : 

"  If  thou  wouldst  cuter  at  this  gale, 
Stranger,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
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Strike  with  this  mace  the  brazen  floor, 

And  he  thou  bold  of  In-art. 
Strike,  and  an  rntram  e  opens  wide  ; 

Or  be  thou  wise — depart." 


PART  X. 

I  wandered  through  the  castle  hall, 

That  lofty  was  and  wide, 
And  through  the  chambers  desolate, 

That  echoed  to  my  stride. 
Nor  living  wight  there  met  my  sight, 

Nor  living  thing  to  guide. 
Four-and-twenty  statues  stood, 

They  were  of  iron  all, 
Monstrous,  and  large,  of  hideous  form, 

Around  the  iron  hall, 
And  a  dusky  twilight  solemnly 

On  their  huge  limbs  did  tall ; 
And  an  iron  frieze,  with  figures  strange, 

Went  round  the  iron  wall. 

Beyond  a  dusky  curtain  fell : 

The  sombre  light  did  tinge 
Its  old  mysterious  tapestry, 

And  edged  the  dropping  fringe- 
There  was  a  door  behind — it  moved, 

And  groan'd  upon  the  hinge. 

I  enter'd,  dark  the  passage  was 

And  narrow — deep  it  lay 
In  silent  blackness,  as  I  felt, 

Unknowing  where,  my  way  ; 
Till,  from  a  distant  chamber,  shed 

A  lamp  its  feeble  ray. 

I  reach'd  that  chamber  soon — nor  large 

It  was,  tlio'  vaulted  high  ; 
A  tablet  bore  a  burning  Limp, 

('Twas  lonely  to  descry,) 
Whose  falling  beam  in  quiet  stream 

Did  on  the  pavement  lie. 

And  where  the  yellow  lustre  shone, 

There  was  a  brazen  plate, 
Such  as  in  old  cathedral  aisle 

We  often  see,  of  date 
Most  ancient,  that  in  figures  strange 

Some  saint  doth  celebrate  : 
Then  thought  I  of  the  words  of  fire 

Writ  on  the  iron  gate. 

I  struck  it  with  the  ponderous  mace, 
And  stontly  dealt  the  blow — 

Down,  down  it  went  with  a  rumbling 

noise 
To  central  earth  below— 

And  still  more  awful  was  the  sound, 
The  fainter  it  did  grow. 

Deep  down  into  the  blackest  pit 

I  look'd — and  from  below 
A  moving  form  all  indistinct 

I  saw,  uprising  slow  ; 
First  came  an  iron  head,  and  then 

Huge  shoulders  bronz'd  \vitb  glotr 


Shed  from  the  glimmering  lamp  that  did 
Unearthly  lustre  throw. 

I  stepp'd  aside,  and  upward  gazed, 

As  upward  still  it  rose, 
And  did  an  iron  Hercules 

With  his  massy  club  disclose — 
And  he  stood  awhile  on  his  pedestal 

In  awful  stern  repose. 

And  as  I  gazed,  o'er  all  his  form 

There  ran  a  sudden  change, 
His  swelling  veins  like  melting  chains 

Over  his  limbs  did  range, 
And  wave  and  beat  with  a  quivering  heat, 

And  a  motion  wondrous  strange. 

His  colour  changed,  that  waa  so  dark, 

To  a  pale  and  livid  hue — 
Then  soon  it  turned  to  a  dusky  red — 

Then  more  intense  it  grew, 
Till  it  was  white  with  a  fiery  light— 

And  a  fiery  breath  he  drew. 

His  eyeballs  shot  a  fitful  glare 

Of  ever-moving  flame, 
And  a  fiery  flood,  as  it  were  blood, 

Spread  life  throughout  his  frame. 
He  grasp'd  his  club  with  a  firmer  grasp, 

As  for  a  deadly  aim. 

I  gazed,  and  could  not  choose  but  laugh 

So  strange  a  sight  to  see  ; 
Whereat  he  brandish'd  high  his  club— 

His  arm  was  lithe  and  free — 
Then  had  I  stood  in  a  fearful  mood 

It  had  been  ill  for  me. 

I  stepp'd  aside  with  a  ready  stride, 

And  instantly  raised  my  mace, 
And  hm  I'd  it  with  a  dauntless  arm 

Into  his  burning  face. 
Then  over  the  floor  to  the  chamber  door, 

Quickening  well  my  pace, 
Quoth  I,  "  With  a  foe  of  this  fiery  glow, 

'Tis  bootless  to  fight  or  race." 


PART  XT. 

The  passage  long  I  wander'd  through, 
„  Yet  could  no  entrance  find 
To  th"  Iron  hall — at  every  step 

It  further  seem'd  to  wind. 
Before  me  was  a  glimmering  gloom, 
Still  blacker  gloom  behind. 

Yet  onward  still,  with  outspread  arm?, 

As  one  who  feels  his  way, 
I  hasten'd  on — a  star  there  shone 

Before  me — with  soft  ray 
Piercing  the  gloom,  as  in  a  tomb 

A  lamp  that  shines  al  way. 

First  seen,  'twas  a  sepulchral  light ; 

But  as  I  nearer  came, 
,    .    .  .          , 
It  brighter  shone,  e  en  as  it  v. 

A  diamond  turn' il  to  fl.ui.e. 

MB!  nataj  s — n"v«  I  faiirwnO 
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So  bright,  it  made  the  darkness  all 

Around  the  thicker  seem — 
'TVas  held  by  one  like  angel  seen 

In  vision  or  in  dream, 
That  almost  was  invisible 

Through  the  resplendent  stream. 


«         . 


It  seem'd  as  it  were  Grecian  art  j 

But  marble  hath  no.  flush 
Of  life  ;  nor  alabaster  glows 

With  beauty's  beaming  blush. 
Sj  pure,  its  brightness  did  create 

Around  a  holy  hush. 

Forwards  he  moved,  and  in  his  hand 
He  bore  that  shining  thing — 

I  know  not  if  'twere  earthly  flame, 
Or  stone  of  magic  ring — 

It  did  defy  all  scrutiny, 
Such  lustre  it  did  fling. 

Around  him,  as  he  onward  moved, 

The  darkness  seemed  to  fly, 
The  walls  like  vapour  to  recede, 

And  open  all  to  lie. — 
Before  me,  lo  !  a  river  flow'd, 

Above  me  was  the  sky. 
My  angel-guide — I  knew  not  where, 

I  knew  not  how  he  sped  ; 
But  he  was  gone.      A  city  fair 

Before  my  eyes  was  spread, 
With  costly  towers,  reflected  bright 

In  the  deep  river's  bed. 

I  look'd  behind — the  castle-gate 

Was  there — it  open'd  wide, 
And  straight  the  burning  monster- man 

Forth  from  the  portal  hied. 
I  stepp'd  aside;  and  he,  roaring,  rush'd 

Into  the  hissing  tide. 

The  river  hiss'd,  the  river  roar'd, 
And  boil'd  like  molten  lead  ; 

And  the  fishes,  far  as  eye  could  see, 
Leap'd  from  their  burning  bed, 

And  lay  in  heaps  on  every  side, 

Where  they  fell  all  scorch'd  and  dead. 

I  paced  along  the  river's  side, 
I  cross'd  the  crowded  mart, 

And  many  were  that  passed  me  by—- 
Their presence  made  me  start ; 

They  were  so  wither'd,  parch'd,  and  dried, 
It  did  an  awe  impart. 

Like  shrivell'd  leather  was  their  dress, 
Like  leather  was  their  skin  ; 

They  look'd  not  men,  but  human  husks, 
That  hollow  were  within — 

Half  shades,  half  ghosts,  that  penance  did, 
And  suffer'd  for  their  sin. 

And  oft  they  seem'd  as  they  would  speak, 

As  to  and  fro  they  pass'd, 
But  not  a  sound  from  their  dry  lips 

Came,  hut  a  moaning  blast ; 
And  their  eyeballs  had  a  fixed  glare, 

That  made  them  look  aghast. 

Onward  I  went — a  palace  fair 
Before  me  I  behold, 
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High  o  er  whose  portal  it  was  writ, 

In  characters  of  gold — 
"Thou  hast  the  tyrant  Fire-god  quell'd — 

Herein  thy  sceptre  hold. 
"Here  mayst  thou  choose  dominion  wide, 

And  vassals  to  thy  throne." — 
"  Ambition  is  a  fearful  thing," 

Said  I,  "  and  power  unknown. 
Uncertain  if  for  others'  good, 

I  reign  not  for  mine  own." 

I  waved  my  hand,  I  look'd  again, 

The  characters  were  gone  ; 
And   these   were   there — "  Behold    thy 


way — 

The  golden  gate — pass  on." 
Then  saw  I  straight  a  golden  gate, 
That  bright  before  me  shone. 

As  I  approached  it  open  flew  ; 

So  art  had  it  disposed, 
That  scarcely  had  I  enter'd  in, 

When  it  behind  me  closed. 
4<  Ope  not,"  quoth  I,  "  'twixt  tempting  ill 

And  me  thus  interposed." 

PART  XII. 

0  power  and  boundless  tyranny ! 
How  much  they  lose  who  win  ! 

The  more  their  mandates  fly  abroad, 

More  restless  they  within. 
What  boots  it  to  be  Lord  of  all, 

And  yet  the  slave  of  sin  ? 

It  was  the  city  still — before 

My  eyes  above  it  rose 
A  hill  whose  flaming  summit  roar'd, 

As  heav'd  by  inward  throes; 
As  if  ten  thousand  hammers  plied 

On  anvils  ringing  blows. 

The  sky  was  dark  with  falling  dust, 

And  the  hill's  smoking  side 
Red  liquid  pour'd,  as  when  the  tree 

Is  pierced  where  gums  do  bide: 
And  through  the  city's  central  way 

Roll'd  on  the  burning  tide. 

1  question'd  one  that  pass'd  in  haste, 
Who  thus  the  mystery  told  : 

"  This  day  in  every  year,  from  thence 
This  golden  stream  is  roll'd, 

And  every  track  is  cover'd  o'er 
With  dust  of  finest  gold. 

Be  rich,  and  gather  all  thou  canst, 
And  find  thee  sacks  to  hold.1' 

The  city  streets  as  on  I  sped 

In  wild  confusion  lay, 
Homes  undefended,  goods  despoil'd — 

And  thieves  that  prowl'd  for  prey. 
And  still  was  heard  more  distant  din 

Of  tumult  and  affray. 

O  what  a  sight  it  was  to  see 

Down  at  that  central  flood  ! 
Thousands  in  heaps  confused  there  lay, 

Choked  in  the  yellow  mud. 
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Some  snatrh'd,  *ome  fought;  here  roll'd 

the  stream 
With  gold,  and  here  with  blood. 

Some  in  their  madnew  kneeled  down, 

As  selz'd  with  horrid  thirst, 
And  fell  back  in  their  agony, 

As  they  were  things  accurst; 
And  mothers  throwing  in,  forgot 

The  very  babes  they  nurs'd. 
Blood,  rapine,  slaughter,  misery,  rage, 

Into  one  ruin  burst. 

"  O  gold,''  quoth  I,  "  no  charm  hast  thou 

To  thee  my  heart  to  trust, 
If  thus  thy  blood-stain'd  votaries  do, 

And  grovelling  lick  thy  dust. 
Begone,  thy  purchase  is  the  soul, 

That  thou  to  hell  wouldst  thrust." 


[May, 

"  Who  will  not  bear  his  wo*,  the  badge 
Of  lovp,  by  luvi-  is  jptirn'd. 

"  New  life!  new  love!  oblivion  cold! 

This  Pleasure's  boasted  goal ! 
Who  with  the  bitter  lose  the  sweet — 

The  blessing  with  the  dole; 
The  breath  they  breathe  it  hath  no  life, 

The  body  hath  no  soul." 

Onward  I  pass'd  with  quicken'd  step( 

And  passing,  in  black  shade 
Hard  by,  did  view  the  wretched  crew, 

The  bondsmen  she  had  made, 
Brutal  in  form,  and  grovelling  low, 

In  silly  garb  array'd  ; 
And  ever  In  a  dismal  mire 

They  sottishly  did  wade. 


PART  XIII. 

Onward  I  pass'd  with  steady  step, 

And  with  a  steady  eye, 
Until  that  city,  gold-accurst, 

Did  far  behind  me  lie; 
Ah  me !  that  through  such  vile  attaint, 

Body  and  soul  should  die  ! 

I  reach'd  a  grove  :  alternate  shade 

And  sunshine  did  it  fill  ; 
There  birds  did  make  their  cheerful  wake, 

As  they  with  utmost  skill 
Enticing  words  right  wondrously 

Did  with  their  music  trill. 
"  Who    dwell    herein    where    pleasure 
reigns, 

Shall  do  whate'er  they  will." 

I  walk'd  through  gardens  rich  and  fair, 

Where  silver  fountains  play'd, 
That  all  around  the  pleasant  ground 

With  beauty  fresh  array'd  ; 
And  e'en  the  very  air  I  brtath'd 

Right  pleasant  thoughts  convey'd  ; 
And  pleasant  things  all  sparkling  were 

In  sunshine  and  in  shaile. 

Hard  by  the  fountain's  margin  lay 

Queen  Pleasure,  wondrous  fair; 
The  flowers  did  upwards  look,  and  kiss 

Her  cheek  with  playful  air. 
And  her  laughing  eye  look'd  lustrously 

All  through  her  raven  hair. 
"  Come,  come  to  me,"  she  sang,  "  and  free 

Thy  silly  heart  from  care. 

"  Thou  bear'st  a  hopeless  love  within, 

Vexing  thy  aching  heart ; 
Drink  of  this  sparkling  cup — one  draught 

Oblivion  will  impart : 
Drink  ;  and  new  life,  new  love  be  thine, 

Love  without  pain  or  smart." 

Faith  instant  gave  me  strength,  and  words 
To  speak,  that  I'wly  burn'ii. 

"  O  ba*«  dislnyal  thought !  "  quoth  I. 
And  as  I  spake,  I  turn'd, 


PART  XIV. 

Then  one  there  came  like  Bacchus  clad, 

With  revel-crew  and  clan, 
That  with  shout  and  cry,  as  they  pass'd 
me  by, 

Did  him  with  branches  fan  ; 
And  wine,  wine,  wine,  rivers  of  wine 

After  their  footsteps  ran. 

The  wine  it  swell'd,  the  wine  it  flow'd. 

Purpling  all  the  ground  ; 
And  riot,  laugh,  and  revelry, 

Did  more  and  more  resound. 
Ah,  then,  the  after  wretchedness 

Right  plenteously  was  found! 

Whole    crowds     there    lagg'd     behind ; 
though  lash'd 

With  whips,  they  could  not  quit 
The  maddening  flood,  but  senseless  drank, 

Nor  could  they  stand  nor  sit  ; 
Some  helpless  lay  as  dead,  and  some 

Convuls'd  in  horrid  fit, 
Whom  fiends  did  come  behind  and  drag 

Down  to  a  loathsome  pit. 


PART  XT. 

"  The  Tree  of  Life  !  the  Tree  of  Life  ! 

Come,  mortals,  come  rejoice  ; 
The  Tree  of  Life,  the  Tree  of  Life, 

Behold — the  better  choice." 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  reach'd  my  car 

From  many  a  cheering  voice. 

Onward  I  walk'd — I  saw  a  tree, 

Round  which  were  maids  that  saiifr, 

"  The  Tree  of  Life  !  the  Tree  of  Life  !  '' 
Till  all  the  garden  rang. 

And  as  they  pluck'd  the  leaves  therefrom, 
Instantly  ne\v  outsprang. 

They  scarce  withheld  th*  enticing  song, 
Though  crowds  up  to  it  camp, 

That  mostly  willirr'd  were  mid  o!.J, 
The  blind,  the  halt,  the  lame  ; 
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To  see  their  wretched  carcasses — . 

I  loathed  them  for  shame. 
For  though  they  ate,  yet  still  I  mark'd 

Their  wrinkled  age  the  same. 

"  O,  what  is  this  poor  life,"  said  I, 

"  That  it  should  ever  last  ? 
With  present  trouble,  present  care — • 

A  sky  aye  overcast — 
To  give  omnipotence  to  woe, 

And  fortune's  biting  blast! 

"  Or  be  my  life  secure  from  ill, 

From  peril,  pain,  and  age, 
And  evil  will — or  it  were  best 

An  ending  pilgrimage. 
Here  virtue  meets  not  its  reward — 

Life  is  her  trial-stage. 
Death  bids  the  soul  forsake  her  dole, 

And  opens  wide  her  cage." 

I  turn'd  aside — O  wretched  sight ! 

I  saw  all  around  me  lie, 
The  loath'd,  diseas'd,  abhorr'd,  who  felt 

In  life  but  agony. 
For  very  pain  they  curs'd  themselves, 

Because  they  could  not  die. 

And  some  there  were  that  smote  their 
breasts, 

As  there  were  burning  coals, 
That  conscience  ever  stirr'd  within, 

The  fire  of  wicked  souls  • 
And  then  they  howl'd  and  crawl'd  away, 

And  bid  themselves  iu  holes. 

One  wretch,  whom    water    would    not 
drown, 

Thrice  tried,  did  writhe  and  howl ; 
One  lay,  his  skin  like  rugged  bark, 

Famishing,  as  a  ghoul 
Malicious,  nor  could  reach  his  food, 

His  limbs  so  shrunk  and  foul. 

I  sped,  I  could  not  bear  the  sight ; 

And  fast  away  I  flew — 
The  vain,  the  wicked,  wretched  race, 

For  ever  to  eschew. 
Woods,  plains,  and  rivers,  in  my  speed, 

Unmarked  I  passed  through. 


PART  XVI. 

I  stood  before  a  beauteous  lake, 

That  girt  a  mountain  chain, 
Whose  lustre  like  pure  silver  shone 

Through  veil  of  azure  stain  ; 
And  gentle  air  came  fresh  and  fair, 

And  cool'd  my  aching  brain, 
Inspiring  thoughts  of  loveliness 

That  did  dispel  its  pain. 

I  felt  within  a  gentle  peace  ; 

There  was  a  heavenly  light 
Of  hope  intense  o'er  every  sense, 

Brought  visions  angel-bright : 


I  know  not  how  or  whence  it  came, 
It  did  transport  me  quite. 

I  sat  beneath  a  spreading  palm, 

I  look'd  out  on  the  lake ; 
Thoughts  came,  perchance  of  victory  won, 

For  my  dear  lady's  sake. 
"  O,  that  these  waters  would,''  quoth  I, 

"  Me  to  her  presence  take  1" 

Scarce    utter'd    was    the    wish,    when 
straight 

Over  the  waters  came, 
I  know  not  by  what  magic  sent, 

That  boat  I  erst  did  name  ; 
And  in  it  stood  that  liveried  page, 

I  knew  him  for  the  same. 

The  page  he  made  prostration  low, 

And  fell  down  at  my  feet ; 
Silent  no  more,  but  master,  lord, 

He  did  me  lowly  greet ; 
And  in  his  sovereign  lady's  name, 

Did  my  return  entreat. 

The  boat  moved  swift  across  the  lake ; 
And  now  the  silvery  blue 

Over  the  opening  mountains  changed 
Unto  a  golden  hue  ; 

And  now  we  sought  a  cavern'd  pass—- 
And now  were  gliding  through. 

I  need  not  say,  how  swift  we  went 

With  a  down-flowing  tide  ; 
The  bark  was  true — its  office  knew, 

Nor  needed  oar  nor  guide. 
And  now,  we  reach'd  another  lake 

Before  us  opening  wide. 

I  knew  it  well — no  sky  it  had ; 

No  sun  above  us  bright — 
But  all  was  an  o'er-arching  rock, 

And  spread  abroad  with  light 
More  than  the  glory  of  the  sun, 

And  as  the  heavens  in  height. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Like  emerald  green  and  dark, 

Rich  with  device  and  canopy 
There  floated  many  a  bark  ; 

And  Loves  flew  round  on.  silver  wings, 
Like  doves  out  of  an  ark. 

In  each  a  beauteous  maiden  lay  ; 

And  as  they  did  approach, 
They  waved  their  lily  arms  above 

Out  of  their  pearly  coach, 
And  laughing  Cupids  flew  around, 

Yet  never  did  encroach. 

One  seemed  drawn  by  a  team  of  doves, 

One  by  a  silver  swan, 
And  one  by  dolphins  gold-besprent, 

That  Cupids  rode  upon, 
That,  not  iu  need  to  urge  their  speed, 

In  sport  did  lash  them  on. 

The  green  lake  mirror'd  the  maidens'  feet 
Under  the  gliding  bow, 
.1  A) 
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Both  from  the  stern  and  prow. 
And  stately  trees  from  verdant  banks 

Shook  music  from  each  bough? 

Where'er  I  went  the  music  went, 

And  by  turns  it  floated  round, 
Ait  if  both  voice  and  listening  were 

In  water  and  on  ground — 
As  if  the  water,  rocks,  and  trees, 

Did  all  enjoy  the  SOUM). 
The  marble  steps  were  full  in  Mulit, 

And  the  solemn  lions  seen, 
And  the  lamps  between  their  stony  pawa 

Flared  in  the  watery  green  ; 
My  heart  did  beat  with  sudden  heat 

To  see  my  stately  Queen. 

Upon  the  marble  steps  she  stood  ; 

One  longing  look  I  cast — 
The  boat  it  touch'd  the  marble  stair, 

Over  the  bow  I  pass'd — 
One  look — one  smile — and  in  my  arms 

I  held,  I  lock'd  her  fast. 

O  perfect,  perfect,  was  the  bliss, 

As  in  each  other's  face 
Awhile  we  gazed  with  fondest  look, 

Then  did  again  embrace, 
And  stood  like  statues  of  true  love, 

Fix'd  in  a  holy  place ! 

But  pass  we  by  the  talc  of  lore, 

Perchance  it  may  but  tire ; 
Awaken'd  envy  brings  mistrust, 

When  forced  to  admire; 
And  few  can  feel  the  sanctity 

But  of  their  own  pure  fire. 

PART  XVII. 

Fifty-and-two  of  manly  form, 

Each  one  a  imble  knight, 
Whom  I  by  conquest  had  released 

From  thrall  and  fell 


Apparell'd  all  stood  round  the  hall 

To  grace  the  solemn  rite; 
With  merry  heart  to  bear  a  part, 

Each  with  a  maiden  bright. 

Old  Himri,  too,  wns  jocund  then*, 

And,  with  obsequious  mien, 
A  royal  robe  did  round  me  throw — 

And  my  sweet  beauteous  Queen 
A  floweret  held,  and  look'd  thereon 

With  eye  as  heaven  serene. 

.!    •  <•>  I >     I!>KII  wn  B 

"  This  flower,"  quoth  she,  "  I  g'rVe  to  thee ; 

Bear  this  upon  thy  breast ; 
.With  power,  with  life  that  knows  no  age, 

It  will  thy  soul  invest ; 
And  this,  this  our  true-plighted  love, 

It  will  for  aye  attest." 

I  took  the  flower — I  raU'd  her  hand, 

In  ecstasy  of  bliss 

All  in  an  instant  van ish'd— where, 

Where  am  I  ? — who  is  this? 
With  dark  locks  waving  o'er  my  brow, 

Whose  gentle  hand  I  kiss? 

Where  am  I? — ah,  this  woodbine  bower, 

This  flowery  bank  and  stream  ! 
And,  my  sweet  Mary,  5s  it  thou?— 

O,  thou  hast  broke  a  dream 
Most  fair — ah  !  look  me  in  the  face 

Again  ;  for  thou  dost  seem 
That  angel,  that  my  Queen,  my  love, 

I  did  a  vision  deem. 

E'en  so — we  left  that  fragrant  bower, 

Dear  Mary,  hand  in  hand ; 
And,  blessings  ou  tlu-e,  years  have  pas&'d 

Since  then,  and  thou  dost  stand 
Before  me  now,  of  that  sweet  dream 

The  Queen — thy  presence  bland, 
Through   ways  of  shade  hath   sunshine 
made, 

And  Life— a  Fairy  Land. 
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"  NOTWITHSTANDING  the  general 
expedience,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  of 
a  free  trade,  there  are  two  cases  in 
which  it  will  generally  be  advanta- 
geous to  lay  some  burden  upon  fo- 
reign, for  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic industry. 

"  The  first  is,  when  some  particu- 
lar sort  of  industry  is  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  The  de- 
fence of  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
depends  very  much  upon  the  num- 
ber of  its  sailors  and  shipping.  The 
Act  of  Navigation,  therefore,  very 
properly  endeavours  to  give  the  sail- 
ors and  shipping  of  Great  Britain 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their 
own  country,  in  some  cases  by  abso- 
lute prohibitions,  and  in  others  by 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  shipping  of 
foreign  countries.  The  following 
are  the  principal  dispositions  of  this 
Act:— 

"  First.  All  ships,  of  which  the 
owners,  masters,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners,  are  not  British  sub- 
jects, are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  ship  and  cargo,  from 
trading  to  the  British  settlements  and 
plantations,  or  from  being  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

"  Secondly.  A  great  variety  of  the 
most  bulky  articles  of  importation 
can  be  brought  into  Great  Britain 
only  either  in  such  ships  as  are  above 
described,  or  in  ships  of  the  coun- 
try where  those  goods  are  produced, 
and  of  which  the  owners,  masters, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners, 
are  of  that  particular  country ;  and 
when  imported  even  in  ships  of  this 
latter  kind,  they  are  subject  to  dou- 
ble alien  duty.  If  imported  in  the 
ships  of  any  other  country,  the  pe- 
nalty is  forfeiture  of  the  ship  and 
goods. — When  this  Act  was  made, 
the  Dutch  were,  as  they  still  are,  the 
great  carriers  of  Europe,  and  by  this 
regulation  they  are  entirely  excluded 
from  being  the  carriers  to  Great 


Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the 
goods  of  any  other  European  coun- 
try. 

"  Thirdly.  A  great  variety  of  the 
most  bulky  articles  of  importation 
are  prohibited  from  being  imported, 
even  in  British  ships,  from  any 
country  but  that  in  which  they  are 
produced,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  ship  and  cargo. — This  regulation, 
too,  was  probably  intended  against 
the  Dutch. 

"  Fourthly.  Salt  fish  of  all  kinds, 
whale  fins,  whalebone,  oil,  and  blub- 
ber,not  caught  by  and  cured  on  board 
of  British  vessels,  when  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  are  subjected  to 
double  alien  duty.  The  Dutch,  as 
they  are  still  the  principal,  were  then 
the  only  fishers  in  Europe  that  at- 
tempted to  supply  foreign  nations 
with  fish.  By  this  regulation  a  very 
heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their 
supplying  Great  Britain. 

"  When  the  Act  of  Navigation  was 
made,  though  England  and  Holland 
were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most 
violent  animosity  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations.  It  had  begun  du- 
ring the  government  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  which  first  framed  this 
Act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in 
the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the 
Protector,  and  of  Charles  II.  It  is 
not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some 
of  the  regulations  of  this  famous 
Act  may  have  proceeded  from  na- 
tional animosity.  They  are  as  wise, 
however ',  as  if  they  had  all  been  dicta- 
ted by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom. 
National  animosity,  at  that  particular 
time,  aimed  at  the  very  object  which 
the  most  deliberate  wisdom  could 
have  recommended, — the  diminution 
of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  .naval  power  which  could  en- 
danger the  security  of  England."* 

Such  are  the  reasons  on  which  the 
Navigation  Act  was  founded,  and 
such  the  judgment  passed  on  their 
wisdom  by  the  great  father  of  poli- 
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tical  economy.  Though  the  strong- 
r>l  advocate,  in  tin-  general  ra.-e,  tor 
the  lYci'dom  of  trade,  and  the  foun- 
tain from  whence  most  of  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  on  this  subject 
have  (lowed,  he  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged that  there  were  occasions  on 
which  they  were  not  applicable;  that 
there  are  principles  of  government  of 
higher  moment,  and  more  sacred  ob- 
ligation, than  the  mere  increase  of 
national  wealth;  and  that  when 
either  the  national  defence,  or  the 
public  security,  are  at  stake,  the 
measures  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
industry  must  receive  a  modifica- 
tion. What  admirable  wisdom,  in 
an  author  so  strongly  imbued,  in  the 
general  case,  with  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations;  and 
how  different  from  the  rash  and  un- 
bending application  of  the  same 
principles  by  the  statesmen  of  suc- 
ceeding times,  professing  themselves 
the  disciples  of  his  doctrines,  but 
any  tiling  rather  than  the  inheritors 
of  his  wisdom ! 

The  experience  of  succeeding 
times  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Act  of  Navigation  was  founded, 
and  which  have  been  so  well  illus- 
trated by  Adam  Smith.  To  demon- 
strate this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  subsequent  long  and 
unexampled  history  of  British  naval 
power ;  it  is  not  required  to  refer  to 
the  period  when  Blake  stormed  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  carried  the 
terrors  of  the  Republican  arms  to  the 
farthest  extremities  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies;  or  when  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
Tromp  yielded,  after  a  desperate 
and  honourable  struggle,  to  the  ri- 
sing ascendant  of  English  power ;  or, 
when  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 


was  stranded  on  the  shores  of  La 
liogue,  or  tin-  foundation*  were  laid, 
by  the  genius  of  Chatham,  of  our 
splendid  colonial  empire  in  every 
part  of  the  globe ;  we  need  not  ex- 
tract from  the  page  of  history  the 
splendid  exploits  of  Hawke  and 
Rodney,  or  exhibit  the  fleets  of  a 
single  island  bravely  making  head, 
under  Nelson,  against  a  world  in 
arms:  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  a 
less  animating,  but  more  authentic 
record;  to  exhibit  the  progressive 
growth  of  British  navigation  and 
commerce  within  the  forty  years 
that  immediately  preceded  the  dis- 
astrous period  of  1823,  when  the 
reciprocity  system  was  introduced, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  supported  by  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years'  unbroken  experience, 
and  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith, 
were  abandoned. 

From  this  extraordinary  but  au- 
thentic document  it  appears,  that  the 
shipping  of  Great  Britain  had  gone 
on  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing 
for  the  half  century  immediately 
preceding  the  change ;  that  this  in- 
crease had  been  steady  through  all 
the  changes  of. peace  and  war,  the 
extended  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  latter  period  compensating  the 
exclusive  advantages  and  practical 
monopoly  of  the  former;  and  that  so 
extraordinary  had  been  the  growth 
of  our  navigation  during  that  period, 
that  our  vessels  had  increased  from 
fourteen  thousand  to  twenty-live. 
thousand, — our  tonnage  from  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand,  to 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand, — 
our  seamen  from  little  more  than  a 
hundred  to  little  short  of  two  bun* 
dred  thousand.* 

There  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the 


•  It  nppears  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  that  since  1788,  when  the  Registry 
Act  came  into  force,  the  increase  of  British  shipping  has  been  as  follows : — 
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1788 

13,827 

1792 

16,079 

I80Q 

18,887 

1810 

23,708 

1811 

24,106 

1812 

24,107 

is-^o 

25,374, 

1821 

25,036 

18-" 

24,0  42 

stzo  Ji'»uv  ***  Parl,  1 

I;-t.  XXX 

Tonnage. 
1,363,438 
J.H".  I  ',:, 
1,905,438 
2,406,044 
2,474,771 
2,4-78,799 
2,648,593 
2,560,203 
2,519,044 


Seamen. 
107,925 
118,286 
143,661 
168,271 
176,321 
182,099 
196,156 
190,826 
194,978 


Hht.xxxT.  1563,  and  Porter's  Part.  Tables,  i.  51—54. 
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whole  range  of  human  affairs,  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  coincidence 
of  theory  and  experience — of  history 
with  speculation,  than  is  exhibited 
by  this  opinion,  quoted  from  Adam 
Smith,  with  these  documents  and  re- 
sults, thus  obtained  from  unquestion- 
able authority. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  has  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  this  admirable 
policy?  which  has  dissolved  a  system 
so  obviously  and  intimately  blended, 
not  only  with  our  naval  power,  but 
our  national  existence?  which  has 
transferred  the  growth  of  shipping 
from  British  to  continental  dock- 
yards, and  threatens,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  reduce  us  to  the  necessity 
of  fighting  at  a  disadvantage  for  our 
very  existence,  on  the  seas  immor- 
talized in  the  archives  of  English 
glory  ?  What  is  it  which  has  induced 
able,  powerful,  and  enlightened  men, 
to  give  up  a  protection  to  British 
nautical  interests,  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  theory,  so  amply  confirm- 
ed by  experience,  and  abandon  a 
patriotic  policy,  under  which  the  Bri- 
tish navy  had  become  the  terror  and 
envy  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
British  Colonial  Empire  had  encir- 
cled the  earth  by  its  arms  ? 

The  grounds  of  this  woful  change 
— the  disastrous  effects  of  which  we 
shall  immediately  demonstrate  by  ir- 
refragable evidence — are  to  be  found 
in  a  mistaken  view  of  national  policy, 
and  the  growing  influence  of  those 
manufacturing  and  urban  interests 
which  we  have  elsewhere  in  this  se- 
ries demonstrated  to  have  been  so 
baneful  in  their  operation.  It  is 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  NATIONAL 
WEALTH,  to  the  exclusion  or  injury 
of  National  Security  or  National  In- 
dependence— the  increasing,  and  at 
length  usurping  influence  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  has  led  to 
the  change,  and  made  our  statesmen 
literally  barter  the  national  inde- 
pendence, and  sell  their  country,  for 
gold — not  indeed  gold  enriching 
themselves,  or  corrupting  their  indi- 
vidual conduct — but  gold  flowing 
into  the  pockets  of  their  constitu- 
ents, and  governing  the  views  of  the 
clamorous  urban  democracies  who 
have  so  long  coveted,  and  at  length 
obtained,  the  entire  command  of  the 
country.  Mrlluskisson.and  the  other 
statesmen  who  adopted  this  wretch- 
ed policy,  were  most  able  men,  but 
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they  were  misled  by  a  false  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  national  wealth, 
and  did  not  advert  to  the  obvious 
truth,  that  national  independence 
and  public  security  are  sometimes 
incompatible  with  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  to  increase  the 
sale  of  manufactures  inforeignstates; 
and  that  if  one  or  other  must  be  in- 
jured, it  is  in  the  end  the  most  ruin- 
ous, as  well  as  in  the  outset  the  ba- 
sest policy,  to  sacrifice  public  de- 
fence or  security  to  the  insatiable 
craving  for  wealth  in  a  particular 
class  of  society.  Adam  Smith's  work 
has  had  most  important  effects  upon 
public  policy,  as  well  as  private  spe- 
culation in  this  country,  within  the 
last  fifty  years;  but  his  disciples 
have  totally  perverted  his  principles, 
and,  by  fixing  their  attention  exclu- 
sively on  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  is  but  a  part,  and  frequently 
a  subordinate  part  of  the  objects 
which  should  engross  a  statesman's 
attention,  more  than  counterbalanced 
all  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
truths  which  his  immortal  work 
has  unfolded. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  let  Mr 
Huskisson  speak  for  himself.  On 
the  night  of  the  6th  June,  1823, — a 
day  destined  to  be  more  disastrous 
in  the  end  to  the  naval  power  of 
England,  than  the  21st  October, 
which  witnessed  the  thunderbolt  of 
Trafalgar,  was  to  that  of  France, — he 
thus  expressed  himself, — "  Although 
the  alteration  he  had  to  propose  was 
in  itself  most  important,  and  an  en- 
tire departure  from  the  principles 
which  had  hitherto  governed  our  fo- 
reign commerce,  yet  his  plan  was  so 
clear,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it  so  obvious,  that  he  trusted 
he  ah  quid  in  a  few  words  be  able  to 
shew  the  propriety  of  it.  Honour- 
able members  were  aware,  that  it 
had  for  a  long  time,  indeed  from  the 
passing  of  the  Navigation  Act,  been 
our  policy  to  impose,  upon  cargoes 
brought  in  foreign  vessels,  higher 
duties  than  those  imported  in  British, 
and  to  allow  smaller  drawbacks  upon 
articles  exported  in  foreign,  than 
upon  those  exported  in  British  bot- 
toms. Now,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  the  policy  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, it  was  all  very  well  as  long  as 
the  nations  with  whom  we  traded 
acquiesced  in  it.  But  when  once 
the  attention  of  those  countries  was 
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called  to  it,  it  wn«  not  likely  that 
Mich  an  iiM'i|uiiliiy  could  last  much 
longer.  Accordingly,  the  greatest 
commercial  nation  in  the  world  next 
to  England,  and  our  great  rival  in 
trade,  the  United  States  of  America, 
finding  the  pressure  of  this  tax,  im- 
mediately commenced  the  retaliatory 
system,  by  imposing  duties  upon  all 
articles  imported  into  that  country 
by  British  ships.  In  consequence  of 
this,  great  embarrassment  arose  in 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
two  countries — insomuch,  that  in 
cases  where  the  increased  duties 
countervailed  the  freight,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  two  sets  of  ships 
employed;  that  is,  to  have  British 
ships  employed  to  bring  home  Ame- 
rican produce,  and  American  taking 
our  produce  to  that  country — each 
being  of  course  obliged  to  leave  its 
own  port  in  ballast  We  were  in 
consequence  obliged  to  place  Ame- 
rican vessels  on  the  same  footing  as 
English  with  respect  to  duties,  and 
they  did  the  same  to  our  ships.  Por- 
tugal, by  the  same  means,  obliged 
us  to  equalize  the  duties  on  her  ship- 
ping; and  Belgium  has  recently  given 
a  bounty  of  10  per  cent  on  Dutch 
ships,  with  the  same  view.  Prussia 
also  has  raised  the  duties  on  our 
vessels,  and  plainly  intimated,  that 
she  will  adopt  still  stronger  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  if  our  system  is 
not  abandoned.  We  have  arrived, 
therefore,  at  that  point  when  one  of 
two  things  must  be  done :  Either  we 
must  commence  a  commercial  con- 
flict by  means  of  prohibitions  and 
duties — a  course  which  no  gentle- 
man would  recommend  ;  or  we  must 
admit  other  Powers  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  of 
duties."  * 

Proceeding  on  these  principles, 
this  great  advocate  of  the  recipro- 
city system  proposed  the  following 
resolutions: — 

"  I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
-committee,  that  his  Majesty  be  au- 
thorized, by  order  in  Council,  to  de- 
clare, that  the  importation  or  expol- 
tation  of  merchandise  in  foreign 
vessels  may  take  place  upon  payment 
of  the  like  duties,  and  with  the  like 
bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances, 
ai  are  payable  or  granted  upon  simi- 


lar merchandise  when  imported  or 
exported  in  British  vessels  from  or 
to  countries  in  which  no  other  du- 
ties are  charged,  or  drawbacks, 
bounties,  or  allowances  granted  on 
the  importation  or  exportation  of 
merchandise  in  British  vessels,  than 
are  granted  or  charged  on  such 
merchandise  when  imported  or  ex- 
ported in  vessels  of  such  countries. 

"  II.  That  his  Majesty  may  be  au- 
thorized, by  order  in  Council,  to 
direct  the  levying  and  charging  of 
additional  duties  of  customs,  or  the 
withholding  of  any  drawbacks,  boun- 
ties, or  allowances,  upon  merchan- 
dise imported  or  exported  into  or 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  vessels 
belonging  to  any  country,  in  which 
higher  duties  shall  have  been  levied, 
or  smaller  bounties,  drawbacks,  or 
allowances  granted  upon  merchan- 
dise when  imported  iuto,  or  export- 
ed from,  such  country  in  British 
vessels,  than  are  levied  or  granted 
upon  similar  merchandise  when  im- 
ported or  exported  in  vessels  of  such 
country !  "  f 

These  resolutions  were  imme- 
diately adopted  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  with  the  general  concur- 
rence of  a  liberal  and  conciliating 
Legislature,  and  mutual  compliments 
from  his  Majesty's  Ministry,  and  bis 
Majesty's  Opposition,  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  liberal  principles,  and  the 
ascendency  which  the  great  truths 
of  political  economy  had  at  length 
obtained  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  of  those  disastrous 
days  of  conciliation  and  concession, 
when  amidst  general  transports, 
and  pompous  declamation  upon  the 
boundless  prospects  of  our  national 
felicity,  the  strong  and  ancient  foun- 
dations of  British  greatness  were 
loosened,  and  the  seed  of  national 
ruin  sown  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  whole  men  styling  themselves 
enlightened  in  the  kingdom,  that  this 
prodigious  change,  involving,  as  Mr 
Huskisson  admitted,  a  total  depar- 
ture from  all  the  principles  of  our 
former  navigation  policy,  excited 
hardly  any  attention  in  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  the  whole  debate  on  it  did  not 
take  up  two  hours  :  it  hardly  occu- 
pies six  pages  of  Hansard's  Report*; 
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nail  the  seal  was  put  to  a  change, 
involving  in  its  ultimate  consequen- 
ces the  downfall  of  our  maritime 
superiority,  the  dissolution  of  our 
Colonial  Empire,  our  subjugation  by 
foreign  nations,  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient voice  (Mr  Robertson)  iu  the 
Legislature,  and  without  even  a  di- 
vision in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ! ! 

From  the  very  first,  we,  in  this  Ma- 
gazine, firmly  and  resolutely  opposed 
the  changes:  we  foretold  that  it 
would  ruin  our  shipowners,  check 
the  growth  of  British  shipping,  ruin- 
ously depress  our  nautical  industry, 
immensely  increase  that  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  ultimately  raise  foreign 
states  to  a  level  with  us  on  our  own 
element,  and  force  us  to  fight  with 
the  offspring  of  our  infatuated  poli- 
cy, in  the  Channel  and  German  Seas, 
for  our  national  existence.  We  found- 
ed our  opinion  upon  the  superior 
advantages  which  foreign  nations, 
and  especially  the  Baltic  Powers, 
enjoyed  for  the  building  and  repair- 
ing of  ships  over  those  of  this  coun- 
try ;  possessing,  as  they  did,  every 
species  of  naval  store,  oak,  fir,  hemp, 
tar,  pitch,  iron,  flax,  at  their  own 
door,  and  with  men  to  work  them 
who  did  not  receive  half  the  mo- 
ney wages  which  are  necessarily 
paid  to  the  shipwrights  in  the  Bri- 
tish harbours,  where  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  dear,  and  where  taxa^ 
tion  and  long-established  national 
wealth  have  exposed  to  such  seri- 
ous disadvantages  this  vital  branch 
of  national  industry.  Our  argu- 
ments, in  short,  were  precisely  the 
same,  mutatis  mutandis,  which  are 
now  put  forth  so  generally,  and  hap- 
pily for  the  nation,  with  such  effect, 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ; 
and  both  were  grounded  on  the  same 
basis,  viz.  salus  populi  suprema  lex. 
National  subsistence,  or  defence,  are 
of  paramount  importance ;  the  mea- 
sures calculated  for  the  protection 
of  both  are  the  Palladium  of  the 
State,  non  tangenda  non  movenda;  and 
how  alluring  soever  may  be  the 
prospects  hetd  forth  of  encouraging 
other  branches  of  industry,  or  in- 
creasing other  branches  of  wealth, 
by  measures  calculated  to  depress 
them,  they  are  instantly  and  peremp- 
torily to  be  rejected,  for  reasons 
superior  to  all  interested  views,  ou 
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principles  above  all  that  can  be 
urged  in  behalf  of  any  single  class  iu 
the  state.  Of  national,  not  less  than 
female  salvation  and  honour,  it  may 
truly  be  said,  Those  that  deliberate 
are  lost.  *. 

Immense  was  the  abuse,  bound- 
less the  vituperation,  inexhaustible 
the  ribaldry,  poured  out  upon  our 
devoted  heads  for  this  resolute 
course.  We  were  the  only  influen- 
tial journal  that  held  out  against  the 
lights  of  the  age  :  intrenched  in  ihe 
fastnesses  of  former  prejudice,  we 
held  fast  by  all  the  errors  of  a  for- 
mer period  :  like  a  hulk  moored  in 
the  water,  we  served  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  the  tide,  which  was 
sweeping  past  us.  The  metaphors 
were  partially  true :  we  were  moor- 
ed fast;  a  tide  was  sweeping  past 
us;  but  we  were  moored  to  the  rock 
of  truth  in  the  haven  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  torrent,  which 
was  flowing  so  impetuously  past,  was 
the  tide  of  Revolution,  undermining 
all  the  bulwarks  of  the  State,  bearing 
away  every  prop  and  support  of  for- 
mer greatness. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  consider 
this  inflated  or  exaggerated  language. 
Before  they  adopt  this  conclusion, 
let  them  consider  the  following  re- 
turns, and  contemplate  the  steady 
decay  of  British,  and  increase  of  fo- 
reign shipping,  in  all  the  harbours  of 
the  kingdom,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  reciprocity  system.  The  de- 
tails we  are  about  to  give  may  be 
minute,  and  to  many  uninteresting ; 
but  they  are  all  taken  from  Parliamen- 
tary documents,  and  may  be  fully 
relied  on.  The  subject  is  one  of 
vast,  of  paramount  importance  :  na- 
tional independence,  public  free- 
dom, are  at  stake  in  the  questions 
which  these  figures  involve  ;  if  they 
are  neglected  by  the  thoughtful  and 
influential  part  of  the  nation,  tho 
elements  of  our  existence  will  melt 
away,  and  we  may  be  reduced,  like 
Venice,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
degraded  shadow  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Ocean. 

Keeping  in  view  that  the  recipro- 
city system  was  introduced  in  sum- 
mer 1823,  attend  to  the  instantane- 
ous decline  in  British,  and  increase 
of  foreign  shipping,  that  ensued  in 
all  the  principal  harbours  of  Great 
Britain  ',— 
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SHIPS  THAT  ENTERED  THE  HARBOURS  OF 
1.  LONDON. 


BRITISH. 

Yean. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1822 

3230 

603,167 

*  182:J 

3031 

611,411 

1824 

3132 

607,106 

1825 

3989 

789,565 

1826 

8495 

675,026 

1827 

4012 

769,102 

1828 

4084 

767,212 

1829 

4108 

784,070 

1830 

8910 

744,229 

1831 

4140 

780,988 

FOREIGN. 


Ships. 

597 

865 

1643 

1743 

1586 


1303 
1300 
1268 
1567 


Tons. 
106,099 
161,705 
264,098 
.-502,122 
215,254 
221,008 
195,929 
215,605 
207,500 
269,159 


Thus,  while  the  British  vessels  annually  entering  the  port  of  London 
hive  only  increased,  since  1822,  from  3230  to  4140,  that  is,  a  third,  and 
their  tonnage  from  611,00  to  780,000,  or  a  sixth;  the  foreign  vessels  annu- 
ally entering  have  increased  from  597  to  1557,  or  nearly  tripled,  while  their 
t mnage  has  increased  from  106,000  to  269,000,  or  twice  and  a  half. 


2.  HULL. 


BRITISH. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

696 

139,728 

1823 

779 

154,058 

1824 

776 

142,615 

1825 

1175 

228,204 

1826 

724 

131,924 

1827 

984 

191,734 

1828 

866 

157,686 

1829 

889 

166,209 

1830 

906 

166,263 

1831 

989 

189,388 

FOREIGN. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

106 

14,165 

205 

26,355 

510 

58,603 

1000 

100,773 

854 

70,137 

SOI 

72,386 

676 

60,283 

603 

58,854 

556 

51,015 

725 

73,547 

Thus,  while  the  British  shipping  entering  the  port  of  Hull  has  increased, 
since  1822,  from  696  to  989,  or  a  third  nearly,  and  the  tonnage  from  139,000 
to  189,000,  or  about  the  same;  the  foreign  ships  have  increased  from  106 
t.i  725,  or  multiplied  nearly  SEVENFOLD,  and  their  tonnage  swelled  from 
14,000  to  73,000,  or  nearly  BIXFOLD. 


3.  LIVERPOOL. 


BRITISH. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

1263 

261,137 

•  182:3 

1459 

296,710 

18-24 

1554 

827,198 

1825 

1531 

815,115 

1826 

1387 

299,037 

1827 

1442 

306,369 

1828 

1652 

340,644 

1829 

1487 

326,311 

1830 

165.5 

368,268 

BWi 

1862 

418,928 

fit    i 

•  .?    ,VJ 

aVJirt 

FOREIGN. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

699 

174,607 

798 

199,688 

702 

174,503 

863 

222,187 

680 

181,907 

810 

231,863 

660 

179,514 

811 

210,713 

1055 

272 

978 

26-3,037 
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Thus,  during  the  same  period,  the 
British  ships  annually  entering  the 
harbour  of  Liverpool  have  increased 
from  1263  to  1862,  or  a  half,  and 
their  tonnage  from  261,000  to 
413,000,  or  somewhat  more;  while 
the  foreign  ships  have  increased  from 
699  to  978,  or  about  a  half,  and  their 
tonnage  from  174,000  to  265,000,  or 
about  the  same.  The  great  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  of  Liverpool,  which 
is  the  colonial  trade,  where  the  mo- 
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nopoly  of  British  shipping  is  still 
preserved,  explains  the  difference 
between  this  result  and  that  exhibit- 
ed by  the  other  harbours  in  the  king- 
dom. 

But  if  we  turn  to  Sunderland  and 
Newcastle,  we  shall  find  the  results 
equally  alarming  as  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  foreign  over  British  ship- 
ping in  these  harbours,  under  the 
reciprocity  system.  Their  returns 
are  as  follows  :— 


4.  SUNDERLAND. 


BRITISH. 


FOREIGN. 


Years. 
1822 
*1823 
1824 
J825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Ships. 

147 

133 

81 

103 

78 

96 

87 

127 

299 

464 


Tonnage. 
23,789 
22,630 
14,142 
18,499 
15,149 
16,785 
15,072 
22,834 
52,579 
77,252 


Ships. 
32 
31 
28 
61 
46 
36 
29 
36 
62 
91 


Tonnage. 
2,383 
3,383 
2,347 
5,097 
3,765 
2,891 
2,201 
3,489 
4,572 
7,600 


Thus  from  the  year  1822  to  1829 
the  British  vessels  annually  entering 
the  port  of  Sunderland  had  decrea- 
sed from  147  to  127,  and  their  tonnage 
from  23,000  to  22,000  tons;  while  the 
foreign  had  increased  from  32  to  36, 
and  their  tonnage  risen  from  2383  to 
3489,  or  about  a  half.  The  subse- 


quent great  start  in  the  British  and 
foreign  shipping  at  that  harbour  in 
1830  and  1831,  was  owing  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  duties  on  coals 
at  that  time,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
general  result  of  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem. 


5.  NEWCASTLE. 


BRITISH. 


FOREIGN. 


Years. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


Ships. 

311 

269 

259 

290 

300 

338 

359 

423 

373 

432 


Tonnage. 

45,969 

43,717 

40,402 

46,977 

47,768 

52,465 

54,534 

64,497 

58,764 

68,975 


Ships. 
108 
121 
196 
267 
226 
286 
239 
323 
329 
323 


Tonnage. 

8,282 

9,566 
15,264 
25,827 
20,453 
24,573 
22,452 
35,541 
35,346 
33,402 


Thus,  while  the  British  shipping 
visiting  the  harbour  of  Newcastle 
annually,  have  increased  since  1822 
from  3 1 1  to  432,  or  considerably  less 
than  a  half,  and  their  tonnage  from 
45,000  to  68,000,  or  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  the  foreign  ships  have  in- 
creased from  103  to  323,  or  tripled, 
and  the  tonnage  increased  from  fcOOO 
to  33,000,  or  tripled  also. 

These  facts  are  deserving  the  most 


serious  attention.  They  demonstrate 
that,  while  in  all  the  harbours  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  shipping  enter- 
ing have  increased  only  a  third, 
or  a  half,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  some  instances  have 
actually  diminished  ;  tlse  foreign 
ships  and  tonnage  have  in  general 
tripled,  and  increased  in  some 
instances  six  and  sevenfold.  It  is  easy 


•ci:tl  pisuryunizatiun.  ';  ,iy, 

to  foretell  what,  in  a  given  time,  must     British  islands  have  i'. 

b(!  the  result  of  Hudi  a  progress.  /mlf,  while  their  sli 

But  this  is  not  all.  From  the  table     ally  declined  !  t  The  immense  difle- 

rencc  must  have  been  carried  out 
and  in  from  the  empire  Romehmv  ; 
and  if  we  turn  to  the  column  exhi- 
biting the  growth  of  foreign  tin 
entering  the  British  harbours  during 
the  same  time,  we  find  that  i 
more  than  donblid,  having  risen  from 
433,000  tons  to  896,000  tons  annual- 
ly. This  is  a  most  lamentable  result. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  im  : 
of  our  exports  and  imports,  so  far 
from  adding  to,  is  actually  ilimi- 
nishiiuj  our  strength  ;  that  it  is  carried 
on  iu  foreign  bottoms;  and  that 
while  the  vast  increase  of  our  manu- 
factured exports  has  not  added  one 
ton  or  vessel  to  the  British  naval 
strength,  it  is  augmenting  that  of  our 
enemies  in  a  most  fearful  progres- 
sion ;  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  Bri- 
tish shipping  increased  even  during 
the  most  prosperous  period  of  the 
war.J 


below,"  it  appear*  that  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  actually  thclnitd  in 
the  ten  years  since  the  reciprocity 
system  began ;  that  the  decline  in 
shipping  belonging  to  the  European 
frade  has  been  very  considerable ; 
and  that  it  is  the  great  increase  of 
vessels  for  the  Colonial  trade,  where 
the  reciprocity  system  is  not  yet  ap- 
plied, which  alone  has  prevented  the 
decay  over  the  whole  empire  from 
being  still  more  alarming;  and  this 
lamentable  result  has  taken  place,  at 
the  very  time  when  our  exports  and 
imports  have  increased  so  immense- 
ly, that  if  they  had  been  carried  on  as 
heretofore  mainly  in  British  bottoms, 
our  shipping  should  have  increased  a 
/irt//'during  the  same  time  ! 

From  the  valuable  table  quoted 
below,  it  appears,  that  since  the  year 
1820,  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 


*  VESSELS  BELONGING  TO  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  POSSESSIONS  IN 


EUROPE. 


COLONIES. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1821 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1S28 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Ships. 

21,969 
21,2:38 
21,042 
21,280 
20,701 
20,968 
19,524 
19,646 
19,110 
19,174 
19,450 
19,681 


Tons. 

2,449,629 
2,355,853 
2,302,867 
2,348,314 
2,328,807 
2,411,611 
2, 18 1,1 38 
2,193,300 
2,199,959 
2,201,592 
2,2-21,356 
2,260,980 


Ships. 

Tons.                Ships. 

3,384 

204,564 

25,036 

3,404 

203,641 

24,642 

3,500 

203,893 

24,542 

3,496 

211,273 

24,776 

3,579 

214,875 

24,280 

3,657 

224,183 

24,625 

3,675 

279,362 

23,199 

4,449 

324,891 

24,095 

4,343 

317,041 

23,453 

4,547 

330,227 

23,721 

4,792 

357,608 

24,212 

4,771 

356,208 

24,655 

f  Years. 
1820 
1821 
1822 


1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Import*. 

L.31,484,108 
29,724,173 
39,401,2(51 
34,591,263 
36,141,339 
42,661,054 
36,069,999 
43,467,747 
43,396,527 
42,311,648 
44,815,397 
48,161,661 


Exports. 
L.48,343,051 
50,796,982 
52,770,416 
51,733,461 
58,218,633 
55,618,327 
50,401,292 
61,082,695 
61,957,805 
66,072,163 
69,0^8,423 
70,820,066 


British  Shipping. 
2,560,203 
2,519,044 
2,506,769 
2,559,587 
2,553,682 
2,635,644 
2,460,500 
2,517,000 
2,531,819 
2,581,964 
2,617,638 


TOTAL. 

Tons. 

2,560,203 
2,519,044 
2,506,769 
2,559.5b7 
2,553,682 
2,635,641 
2,460,500 
2,518,191 
2,517,000 
2,531,819 
2,581,964 
2,617,638 

Foreign  Shipping. 
Outward.  Tons. 

433,328 
383,784 
457,542 
563,571 
746,707 
905,520 
695,410 
767,821 
608,118 
730,250 
758,368 
896,051 


\  From  1792  to  1800,  under  the  unparalleled  stimulus  of  the  war,  the  Bq)gg| 
t.mnage  increased  only  from  1,540,000,  tons  to  1,905,000,  or  a  little  more  than -a 
fourth  ;  but  the  foreign  shipping,  in  a  similar  period,  under  the  fostering  baud  of  tho 
Veeipnicity  system,  has  increased  from  433,000  tons  to  896.000,  or  more  than  doubled. 
The  command  of  the  ocean,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  could  only 
do  a  tj'tarti-r  us  much  for  our  own  navy  in  i-i;ht  years  of  w.ii1,  a*  the  ixvi^rocJty 
has  done  for  our  enemies  in  e^ht  years  of  peace. 
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If  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  now 
collected  and  condensed  with  so 
much  accuracy  in  Porter's  Parlia- 
mentary Tables,  are  more  minutely 
investigated,  it  will  at  once  appear 
where  it  is  that  British  shipping  has 
so  wofully  fallen  off,  and  in  what 
branches  it  has  increased,  and  in  a 
great  degree  counterbalanced  the 
other's  deficiency.  It  appears  that 
the  falling  off  of  British,  and  in- 
crease of  foreign  shipping,  has 
been  most  signal  in  all  our  inter- 
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course  with  foreign  states,  and  all 
the  countries  to  which  tue  recipro- 
city system  applies ;  and  that  the 
deficiency  has  been  solely  made  up 
by  the  vast  increase  of  the  colonial 
trade,  which  hitherto  fortunately  has 
been  preserved  entire  from  the  mo- 
dern system.  A  few  returns  will 
at  once  demonstrate  this  important 
fact. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the 
growth  of  our  colonial  shipping  and 
tonnage  from  1820  to  1831. 


New  Holland. 

East  Indies. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1820 

1,291 

70,348 

1821 

1,349 

41,588 

1822 

1,706 

37,956 

1823 

3,883 

48,325 

1824 

3,968 

48,666 

1825 

3,971 

43,069 

1826 

7,582 

58,243 

1827 

5,439 

59,734 

1828 

6,707 

63,131 

1829 

8,970 

71,911 

1830 

8,668 

65,498 

18:31 

11,875 

63,566 

1832 

12,231 

72,895 

Canada. 

Tons. 
343,377 
337,446 
356,448 
401,669 
427,832 
489,844 
472,588 
359,793 
400,841 
431,901 
452,397 
480,236 
504,211 


West  Indies. 

Tons. 
240,510 
245,321 
232,426 
233,790 
244,971 
232,357 
243,448 
243,721 
272,800 
263,338 
253,872 
249,079 
229,117 


Now,  here  is  a  progress  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  prosperous  days  of 
the  British  Empire.  Here  are  va- 
rious branches  of  trade  carried  on 
with  our  own  colonies,  and,  of  course, 
entirely  in  British  vessels,  in  which 
the  growth  of  our  mercantile  navy 
has  been  really  prodigious.  In 
twelve  years  the  tonnage  employed 
in  the  trade  to  New  Holland  has 
multiplied  TENFOLD:  in  the  same 
time,  that  employed  in  the  Canada 
trade,  has  risen  from  340,000  to 
500,000  tons,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Empire.  This  is 
the  state  of  our  Colonial  trade ; 
growing  rapidly  and  steadily  in 
every  quarter  except  the  West  In- 


dies— a  portion  of  the  British  em- 
pire, in  which  it  has  actually  fallen 
off;  the  insane  and  oppressive  po- 
licy so  long  pursued  by  our  Govern- 
ment towards  those  splendid  Colo- 
nies, having  more  than  counterba- 
lanced all  the  richest  gifts  of  nature, 
— a  virgin  soil,  a  tropical  sun,  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  scenery  of  al- 
most fabulous  beauty. 

Contrast  this  striking  and  gratify- 
ing result  with  the  working  of  the 
reciprocity  system  In  the  three  coun- 
tries which  Mr  Huskisson  specified, 
as  affording  the  inductive  cause  of 
the  change  of  system,  viz.  America, 
Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands : — 


AMERICA.                                   PRUSSIA.                              NETHERLANDS. 

British. 

Foreig      n 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1820 

29,490 

159,418 

87,451 

60,450 

69,618 

43,684 

1821 

28,411 

140,776 

79,590 

37,720 

71,631 

47,121 

1822 

73,853 

156,054 

102,847 

58,270 

70,049 

62,648 

1823 

63,606 

165,609 

81,202 

86,013 

61,353 

87,035 

1824 

44,994 

153,475 

94,664 

151,621 

68,285 

107,729 

1825 

33,943 

196,863 

189,214 

182,752 

87,671 

117,366 

1826 

47,711 

151,765 

119,060 

120,589 

101,842 

81,199 

1827 

73,204 

217,535 

150,718 

109,184 

119,538 

81,938 

18-28 

80,158 

138,174 

133,753 

99,195 

129,  '223 

80,901 

1829 

61,343 

162,327 

125,918 

127,861 

117,661 

97,593 

1830 

(j.5,130 

214,166 

102,758 

139,646          120,301 

9-2,811 

1M31 

91,787 

•229,869 

83,903 

140,532         187,456 

82,449 

VOL. 
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Tims,  it  appears,  that  the  recipro- 
city system,  introduced,  as  Mr  llus- 
kissuu  bUled,  under  the  llireat  of 
retaliatory  measures  from  Prussia, 
ha*  Lad  the  tilled  of  diminishing 
the  British  tonnage  employed  in  the 
trade  with  that  country,  from  87,000 
tons  annually  to  83,000,  and  oi  in- 
creasing the  Piusbian  from  60,000 
in  1820,  to  140,000  La  1631.  The 
Netherlands  exhibited  the  same  re- 
sult till  1830;  the  British  shipping 
having  only  increased  during  that 
time  from  70,000  tons  to  117,000, 
that  is,  somewhat  more  than  a  half; 
whereas  the  foreign  had  increased 
from  43,000  to  97,000,  or  more  titan 
doubhd.  Since  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Netherlands  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  British;  a  memorable  instance 
of  the  insanity  of  manufacturing  de- 
magogues in  urging  on  the  adoption 
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of  measures  which  are  to 
themselves  to  irretrievable  lulu.  And 
in  America,  notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  prospects  held  out  of  tiie 
rapid  growth  of  Briiibh  shipping 
that  would  result  from  the  recipro- 
city system,  the  American  shipping, 
ever  since  the  commencement  or 
the  reciprocity  system  with  that 
country,  which  began  in  1820,*  has 
varied  from  &  .fifth  to  a  third  of  that 
belonging  to  the  harbours  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

\Ve  shall  add  only  one  other  set 
of  returns  to  the  numerous  details 
with  which  we  have  overloaded  this 
paper.  It  is  the  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  ships  built  in  the  British  do- 
minions since  the  reciprocity  system 
began,  as  compared  with  the  exports 
and  imports  before  that  important 
change  in  our  policy. 


Yean. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1823 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1881 
1832 


Vessel!  Built  and  Registered. 
Great  Britain  &  Ireland.     Colonies. 


635 
597 
571 
604 
837 
1003 
1131 
911 
857 
734 
750 
760 
758 


248 
275 
209 
243 
342 
536 
588 
529 
464 
416 
367 
376 


This  Table  is  highly  instructive  as 
to  the  working  of  the  reciprocity 
system.  It  thence  appears,  that 
while  the  imports  of  the  empire  have 
increased,  since  1820,  a  huff,  and  the 
exports  have  risen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, the  ships  annually  built  now 
are  only  a  sUth  greater  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  and,  in  fact,  they 
are  hardly  so  numerous  at  this  time 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  when 
our  foreign  trade  was  little  more 
than  half  its  present  amount. f  This 
result  is  the  more  instructive  as  to 


Imports. 

L.31, 484,000 
29,724,000 
29,401,000 
34,591,000 
36,141,000 
42,661,000 
36,069,000 
43,467,000 
43,396,000 
42,311,000  * 
44,815,000 
48,161,000 
44,586,000 


Exporte. 

L.48,843,000 
50,796,000 
52,770,000 
51,773,000 
58,218,000 
55,608,000 
50,401,000 
61,082,000 
61,957,00(3 
66,072,000 
69,028,000 
70,820,000 
76,071,000 


the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem, because  the  ships  built  in  the 
colonies  during  the  same  period 
have  fully  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  foreign  trade,  the  quantity 
annually  built  in  those  distant  pos- 
sessions having  increased  from  about 
250  to  375,  or  juata  half.  If  the  ship- 
built  at  home  had  kept  pace  with 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  not  been 
depressed  by  some  peculiar  cause, 
instead  of  the  quantity  annually 
built  being  now  7.30,  it  would  have 
been  1 100. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  the  num- 


*  The  reciprocity  was  begun  in  1820,  by  a  separate  regulation  for  America* 
Mr  Huskisson's  Speech,  June  6,  1823.     Hansard,  ix.  796. 

Ships  Built.  Exports.  Imports. 

f  J810  085  L.30,171,000  L.45,(J16,OtX> 

1MI  870  57,613,000  4-_>.G46,OOO 

181-'  760  23,840,000 


See 
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ber  of  British  bhips  that  passed  the 
Sound  in  16:31,  was  4772,  and  in 
I  bo-',  only  33uO,  exhibiting  a  decrease 
in  the  latter  year  of  1442;  while  in 
foreign  vessels  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  1125  in  the  latter  year,  as 
compared  with  the  former — a  deci- 
sive proof  of  the  working  of  the  re- 
ciprocity system  in  the  Baltic  trade. 

Proceeding  upon  the  data  already 
obtained,  it  is  possible  to  predict, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  the  period 
when  our  maritime  superiority  must 
be  at  an  end,  our  colonial  empire 
broken  up,  and  our  national  inde- 
pendence irretrievably  destroyed. 
Eight  years  of  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem have  put  a  total  stop  to  the 
growth  of  our  own  shipping,  while  it 
has  doubled  that  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  raised  their  ton- 
nage entering  our  harbours  from 
433,000  to  896,000.  At  the  same  rate, 
in  eight  years  more,  the  foreign  ship- 
ping which  we  nourish  with  our  ex- 
ports and  imports,  will  be  1,800,000 
tuns,  aud  in  sixteen  3,600,000;  or 
above  a  million  more  than  the  whole 
skipping  of  Great  Britain  I  Our 
whole  maritime  strength  will  then 
have  passed  over  to  our  enemies; 
the  commerce  of  England,  carried  on 
in  foreign  bottoms,  will  have  put  into 
their  hands  the  weapons  which  are  to 
destroy  us,  and  the  British  empire 
will  be  numbered  with  the  things 
that  have  been  I 

Then  will  appear  at  once,  how 
universal,  how  profound,  is  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  English  maritime  power, 
which  has  so  long  been  nursed  by 
Continental  States.  An  alliance, 
cordial  as  that  which  took  place 
against  France, — a  crusade  univer- 
sal as  that  which  overthrew  Napo- 
leon, will  at  once  be  formed.  From 
the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  the  crusa- 
ding warriors  will  come  forth ;  the 
liberty  of  the  seas  will  be  their 
watchword ;  the  principles  of  the 
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armed  neutrality  will  resound 
through  the  Baltic  ;  the  avengers  of 
the2d  April  will  start  up  round  the 
Trekroner  Battery  of  Copenhagen ; 
the  shades  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
Tromp  will  reanimate  the  Dutch; 
the  recollection  of  the  Nile  and  Tra- 
falgar stimulate  the  French ;  the  dis- 
grace of  St  Vincent's  and  Cadifc 
rouse  the  inert  spirit  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Where  shall  we  find  another 
Nelson — a  second  Blake,  to  dispel 
the  confederacy?  Even  if  the  spirit 
of  these  heroes  of  the  deep  should 
descend  upon  their  successors, 
where  shall  we  find  the  dauntless 
seamen,  the  boundless  resources, 
which  a  patriotic  Government  placed 
at  their  command  ?  These  resour- 
ces are  not  only  lost  to  us,  but  they 
are  gained  to  our  enemies ;  the  ship- 
ping of  Europe  has  not  diminished, 
it  has  only  changed  hands  ;  as  much 
as  the  British  pendant  has  disappear- 
ed from  the  ocean,  have  foreign 
flags  increased;  as  much  as  naval 
strength  has  passed  from  us,  has  it 
grown  in  the  harbours  of  our  ene- 
mies. With  our  own  hands  we  have 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  our  pros- 
perity ;  with  our  eyes  open  we  have 
transferred  the  sinews  of  our  strength 
to  other  States ;  with  our  own  arms 
we  have  torn  up  the  foundations  of 
our  national  greatness,  and  prepared 
slavery  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren! 

If  the  increase  of  British  shipping 
had  followed,  as  it  always  did,  du- 
ring the  period  when  the  Navigation 
Lawswerein  force,  the  augmentation 
of  our  exports  and  imports,*  the 
growth  of  our  shipping  and  tonnage 
since  1823  should  have  been  about  a 
half :  instead  of  2,600,000  tons,  the 
British  empire  should  have  possessed 
3,700,000  tonnage  of  shipping.  Where 
has  the  difference  gone?  Over  to 
our  enemies;  to  Russia,  Prussia,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  America; 
—the  very  powers  whose  hostility 


*  Take  as  an  example  the  parallel  growth  of  British  Exports,  Imports,  and  Ship- 
ping, from  1788  to  1814. 

Imports.  Exports. 

L.  17, 122,000         L.I  1,729,000 
19,659,000  18,336,851 


1800, 
1810, 


29,925,858 
45,616,858 


181  )•„     4-2,646,843 
Ibla?,     27,840,230 


24,411,067 
30,170,292 
37,613,294 
25,210,901 


Ships. 
13,827 
16,079 
18,87? 
23,708 
24,106 
24,107 


Tonnage. 
1,363,488 
1.510,145 
1,905,438 
2,420,044, 
2,474,774 
8,478,799 
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against  the  maritime  superiority  of 
this  country  i»  inveterate  ;  who,  dif- 
fering on  most  other  subjects  as  far 
as  the  poles  are  asunder,  cordially 
concur  in  that  one  feeling  of  envy 
and  animosity. 

Let  the  opinions  of  the  continen- 
tal writers,  and  journalists,  and  his- 
torians, be  examined.  It  will  be 
found,  that,  differing  on  almost  every 
other  subject,  they  are  unanimous 
in  their  hatred  at  Great  Britain  ; 
that  royalists  and  republicans,  Car- 
lists  and  Doctrinaires,  Russians  and 
French,  Dutch  and  Prussians,  all 
concur  in  invectives  against  the  Bri- 
tish maritime  power,  and  panegyrics 
on  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  unite  the  European 
Powers  into  one  formidable  maritime 
league  against  this  country.  Even 
the  terrors  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
pressing  dangers  of  bis  tremendous 
power  and  insatiable  ambition,  were 
unable  to  divert  them  from  this  one 
favourite  object ;  and  the  confedera- 
cy of  the  Baltic  Powers  in  1600, 
which  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Paul  and  the  cannon  of  Nelson, 
meets  with  unqualified  approbation 
from  every  continental  writer  with- 
out exception ;  although  the  only 
effect  of  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
league,  would  have  been  to  subject 
them  permanently  and  irrecoverably 
to  the  military  power  of  France.  So 
far  does  this  fancied  grievance  of  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  by  Great  Britain 
carry  them,  that  their  most  enlight- 
ened writers  of  all  parties  speak  of 
it  as  the  most  serious  misfortune  of 
modern  times,  and  an  evil  which 
bas  more  than  counterbalanced  in 
its  ultimate  effects  the.  downfall  of 
the  Napoleon  dynasty. 

It  is  into  the  hands  of  powers,  and 
people  animated  with  these  senti- 
ments, that  the  reciprocity  system  is 
rapidly  and  steadily  transferring  the 
naval  resources  of  England. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  every 
impartial  person,  that  the  preceding 
tables  exhibit  a  sufficiently  alarming 
view  of  the  relative  effect  of  the  re- 
ciprocity system  upon  British  and 
foreign  naval  strength.  But  in  truth, 
the  reality  is  much  beyond  what 
these  figures  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose. For,  as  the  British  shipping 
is  much  employed  in  the  trade  to 
the  adjoining  States,  and  foreign  ves- 
sels in  the  intercourse  with  their 
own  more  distant  countries,  and  as 


every  time  that  a  vessel  enters  or 
clears  out,  its  tonnage  is  euteit-d  id 
the  customhouse  books,  it  follow-, 
that  the  British  vessels,  which  nraku 
in  great  part  the  bhort  foreign  voy- 
aged, and  are  so  frequently  entered, 
must  exhibit  an  array  of  tonnage  in 
proportion  to  their  amount,  incom- 
parably greater  than  the  foreign, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  more  re- 
mote. For  the  same  reason,  thu 
tonnage  of  the  Netherlands  and  Prus- 
sia exhibits  a  much  greater  apparent 
increase  than  that  of  Russia  or  Ame- 
rica. If  this  important  circumstance 
is  kept  in  view,  and  applied  to  the 
returns  already  laid  before  the  read- 
er, it  will  probably  be  deemed  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm,  that,  while  the 
British  stripping,  since  the  recipro- 
city system  began,  has  stood  still, 
that  of  foreign  nations  carrying  on 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  has 
more  than  doubled. 

The  impolicy  of  the  reciprocity 
system,  therefore,  is  now  demonstra- 
ted, by  experience,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt;  and  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  if  persevered  in  for 
ten  years  longer,  it  will  raise  up  the 
shipping  of  foreign  nations  to  a  level 
with  our  own,  and  at  once  destroy 
our  naval  superiority  and  national 
independence. 

We  do  not  deny,  that  when  Mr 
Huskisson  broke  up  the  Navigation 
Laws  in  18*20  and  1623,  he  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with  •  and  thut 
the  obstacles  recently  arisen,  which 
then  appeared  to  him  to  render  an 
abandonment  of  that  system  neces- 
sary, were  most  embarrassing.  We. 
feel  the  force  of  what  he  so  con- 
stantly urged,  that  the  monopoly,  or 
exclusive  advantages  given  to  British 
shipping  by  that  act,  would  work 
smoothly  only  so  long  as  foreign  na- 
tions, either  from  fear,  supinenesa, 
or  indifference,  did  not  attempt  mea- 
sures of  retaliation ;  and  that  the 
moment  they  did  so,  a  most  distress- 
ing embarrassment  would  arise, 
which  might  considerably  prejudice 
our  export  trade.  All  that  is  per- 
fectly true  ;  but  what  we  rest  upon 
is  this — Defence  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  wealth  ;  it  is  better  to  have 
liberty  than  worldly  goods.  Consi- 
derations of  opulence  or  conreirf- 
ence  are  as  nothing,  when  put  in 
comparison  with  national  indep4*ii- 
ence.  It' matters  had  come  to thatpuss, 
that  one  or  other  required  to  IKJ  ba- 
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crificed,  better,  far  better,  abandon 
the.  increase  of  your  foreign  exports, 
than  consign  your  wooden  walls  to 
destruction.  We  have  manufactu- 
rers and  artisans,  with  their  inevit- 
able attendants  of  public  demora- 
lization, Trades'  Unions,  and  demo- 
cratic fervour  in  abundance  !  What 
we  want,  is  such  an  increase  in  our 
maritime  resources  aa  may  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  strides  which 
other  nations  are  making  in  that  par- 
ticular. We  take  our  stand  on  the 
principles  of  Adam  Smith,  that  there 
are  occasions  on  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  must  yield  to  the 
higher  considerations  of  public  safe- 
ty and  national  independence ;  that 
the  Navigation  Laws  were  framed,— 
accidentally  or  designedly,  it  matters 
not, — with  consummate  wisdom  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that  nothing  short 
of  the  blockade  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway,  by  an  enemy's  fleet, 
the  burning  of  our  arsenals  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth,  a  disaster  as 
great  as  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar  was  to 
our  enemies,  should  have  made  us 
resign  what  was  our  main  security 
for  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean. 

The  deplorable  thing  now  is,  that 
foreign  shipping  is  so  rapidly  en- 
croaching upon  British  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
every  addition  to  our  exports  and 
imports,  so  far  from  adding  to  our 
national  strength,  is  a  direct  subtrac- 
tion from  it,  and  is  so  much  gained 
to  the  forces  which  are  ultimately  to 
be  turned  against  us.  That -is  the 
decisive  circumstance.  So  rapid  is 
the  growth,  under  the  reciprocity 
system,  of  foreign  shipping  in  our 
own  harbours,  that  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see the  time  when  they  will  have 
obtained  a  decisive  superiority  over 
our  own ;  and  when,  on  the  first  rup- 
ture, or  the  first  maritime  disaster, 
the  naval  forces  which  we  have  nur- 
sed in  our  bosom,  will  at  once  be  ar- 
rayed against  us.  This  is  the  inevi- 
table fate  of  a  great  and  old  com- 
mercial state,  when  it  does  not  main- 
tain, by  positive  regulations,  exclu- 
sive advantages  to  its  own  shipping, 
because  the  high  taxes,  duties,  and 
wages  of  labour,  with  which  such  a 
community  necessarily  becomes 
burdened,  render  it  an  easy  matter 
for  the  shipping  of  younger  and  less 
embarrassed  states  to  undersell  it 
in  the  transport  of  goods ;  and  thus, 
in  the  conflict,  its  own  shipping  is 
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gradually  ousted ;  and,  amidst  the 
prosperity  of  every  other  class,  the 
sinews  of  its  national  defence  are 
rapidly  and  irretrievably  withered. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  of  such  a 
progress,  are  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
strate the  strength  of  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  existence  j  or  rather, 
to  transfer  the  vehicles  of  its  foreign 
commerce  to  its  enemies,  and  hand 
over  to  foreign  powers  the  instru- 
ments of  its  national  subjugation. 
When  once  the  corner  has  been 
turned — when  once  the  foreign  ship- 
ping which  it  employs  has  come  to 
equal  its  own,  it  stands  on  the  un- 
stable equilibrium,  and  the  slightest 
stroke  will  produce  an  overthrow. 
Like  Charles  XII.,  or  Napoleon,  it 
has  taught  its  enemies  how  to  con- 
quer it ;  it  has  placed  in  their  hands 
the  means  of  its  own  destruction. 
An  ^Egospotamos,  a  Pultawa,  a  Leip- 
sic,  may  in  a  day  array  the  forces  it 
has  nourished  in  its  bosom,  against 
its  existence. 

These  apprehensions  will  not  ap- 
pear chimerical  to  those  who  consider 
how  rapidly  all  the  greatest  mari- 
time empires  recorded  in  history 
have  been  prostrated ;  how  instan- 
taneously the  sceptre  of  the  ocean 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  Athene, 
Tyre,  Venice,  Portugal,  and  Holland. 
Far  more  rapid  than  the  decay  of  a 
great  military  state,  is  the  fall  of 
such  naval  powers ;  a  single  disaster 
overwhelms  them  ;  they  find  them- 
selves suddenly  blockaded  in  their 
harbours.  The  world  cannot  want 
carriers,  and  the  whole  naval  resour- 
ces on  which  their  greatness  for- 
merly depended,  is  -at  once  trans- 
ferred to  their  enemies.  Such  dan- 
gers are  unavoidable,  and  naturally 
incident  to  that  species  of  dominion. 
But  we  have  anticipated  the  stroke  ; 
voluntarily  transferred  the  sinews  of 
strength  to  our  enemies;  with  our 
own  hands  trained  up  the  naval  force 
which  is  one  day  to  be  the  instru-* 
incut,  of  our  destruction. 

Vain  are  the  hopes  of  maintaining 
any  thing  like  prosperity  to  this 
country,  if  our  naval  superiority  is 
at  an  end.  The  British  oak  consti- 
tutes the  bond  which  holds  together 
the  scattered  parts  of  this  mighty 
dominion.  The  instant  it  is  dissol- 
ved, the  splendid  fabric  will  fall  to 
pieces  ; — our  possessions  in  every 
part  of  the  world  will  drop  off,  de- 
clare themselves  independent,  or 
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fall  into  thf  hands  of  other  powers. 
If  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  are 
blockaded— if  an  enemy's  fleet  lies 
at  the  Wore,  and  foreign  flags  wave 
triumphant  in  the  Channel,  how  long 
will  Canada,  the  East  or  West  In- 
dies, maintain  their  allegiance?  How 
soon  will  the  splendid,  but  half- 
ruined  colonies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, shake  off  chains  from  which  they 
have  BO  long  received  nothing  but 
injury — how  rapidly  will  Canada 
rival  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
powerful  state  on  the  shores  of  the 
St  Lawrence — how  quickly  will  the 
magnificent  empire  of  the  East  dis- 
solve into  air !  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves,  tranquil  and  imposing  as 
our  colonial  empire  at  present  is ; — 
willingly  as  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe  now  receive  the  law  from  the 
Chapel  of  St  Stephens ; — peaceably 
as  our  fleets  pass  from  hemisphere 
to  hemisphere,  without  leaving  the 
British  dominions;  a  single  rude 
shock  would  unloose  the  girdle 
which  surrounds  the  globe,  and  the 
parent  state  in  the  Atlantic  would 
be  left  in  melancholy  loneliness  to 
contemplate  the  empires  which  have 
risen  from  its  ruined  dominions. 

And  let  our  manufacturers  consi- 
der the  prospects  which  await  them, 
if  by  such  an  event  the  sceptre  of 
the  ocean  is  wrested  from  Britain. 
Are  they  aware  of  the  deep,  the  un- 
pxtinguishable  jealousy  of  English 
industry  and  opulence  which  per- 
vades their  rivals,  both  in  Europe 
and  America  ?  If  disaster  attends 
our  fleets,  how  rapidly  will  this  feel- 
ing burst  forth  in  every  part  of  the 
world !  With  what  alacrity  would 
the  combined  fleets  of  Europe  and 
America  carry  the  torch  into  the  ar- 
senals of  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth, 
and  avenge,  in  the  glorious  pile,  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and 
conflagration  of  Toulon!  How  gladly 
would  they  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the 
Clyde,  and  seize,  with  piratical  avi- 
dity, the  fleets  which  have  so  long 
wafted  totheBritish  shores  the  riches 
of  the  East  and  the  West !  And,  if 
once  these  great  arteries  of  the  em- 
pire are  closed,  where  will  be  our 
boastpd  export  of  manufactures? 
Will  our  democratic  operatives,  with 
their  fervour,  their  self-sufficiency, 
their  Trulcs'  Unions,  be  able  to  man 
the  remnant  of  our  fleet*,  and  con- 


tend for  the  empire  of  the  ocean 
with  the  navies  which  have  beat 
down  the  flag  of  Trafalgar  ?  How 
will  they  get  their  goods  sold  in 
such  circumstances?  Reduced  to 
the  home-market  for  consumption, 
how  will  the  clamorous  millions 
whom  the  town-directed  policy  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  called  into 
existence,  find  bread?  Where  will 
be  the  sixty  millions  worth  of  ma- 
nufactured goods  which  are  now  ex- 
ported? Where  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  now  depend  on  their 
Bale  for  their  existence  ?  Do  the  ma- 
nufacturers suppose  that  the  evil 
days  are  never  to  arise  to  Britain — 
that  she  alone  is  to  be  an  exception 
to  all  earthly  things  ?  Do  they  ima- 
gine that  the  export  of  sixty  millions 
a-year  may  be  calculated  upon  as  a 
fixed  issue,  independent  of  all  poli- 
tical disasters,  like  the  discharge  of 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  into  the 
ocean  ?  Have  they  ever  considered 
how  they  would  earn  their  subsist- 
ence, if,  with  our  maritime  superi- 
ority, our  means  of  exporting  any 
thing  whatever,  come  to  an  end  ? 
And  how  short-sighted,  therefore, 
are  all  those  measures  which,  with 
a  view  to  give  an  additional  and  un- 
natural impulse  to  the  sale  of  our 
manufactures  in  foreign  states,  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  very  na- 
val power  by  which,  and  which 
alone,  any  part  of  that  foreign  sale 
can  be  permanently  secured  1 

Vainest  of  all  is  the  hope,  that  by 
revolutionizing  the  adjoining  states, 
and  encircling  ourselves  like  France 
with  a  zone  of  affiliated  republics, 
we  can  obtain  a  permanent  shield, 
independent  of  our  maritime  supe- 
riority. Do  our  deluded  Movement 
men  really  suppose  that  France  and 
Belgium,  under  either  Doctrinaire  or 
Republican  sway,  under  Marshal 
Soult  or  the  Citizen  King,  will  take 
up  arms  to  maintain  the  maritime 
superiority  of  Great  Britain,  or  en- 
able our  manufacturers  to  deluge 
them  and  other  nations  with  their 
goods?  We  can  tell  them  they  never 
were  more  miserably  mistaken. 
Whathave  wegot,  either  from  France 
or  Belgium,  in  return  for  our  reci- 
procity concessions  ?  Have  they  low- 
ered the  duties  on  iron  or  cotton 
goods  ?  What  did  America  do  hi  fur- 
therance of  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
between  free  states  ?  Ijty  on  i : 
riff,  which  was  modified  only  by  the 
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threat  of  civil  war  from  the  Southern 
States.  The  more  republican  nations 
become,  it  may  be  relied  on  they 
will  become  the  more  jealous  of  each 
other's  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
industry;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  classes  who  are  personally  inte- 
rested in  such  employments  obtain 
then  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 
Who  passed  the  Navigation  Act  ? 
The  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell. 
Who  forced  the  exclusive  tariff  upon 
the  Southern  States  of  America  ? 
The  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Union.  Why 
is  it  that  France  is  so  resolutely  fix- 
ed in  resisting  any  relaxation  of  her 
rigid  and  exclusive  mercantile  sys- 
tem ?  Because  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  her  great  towns  have  ac- 
quired a  predominance  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Nothing  is  more 
certain,  therefore,  than  that  the  more 
democratic  the  European  states  be- 
come, the  more  will  they  be  devoured 
with  jealousy  of  our  manufacturing 
and  maritime  greatness;  and  to  hope 
forsupport  from  them, when  their  go- 
vernments are  directed  by  such  in- 
terests, is  to  fall  into  a  delusion  of 
all  others  the  most  deplorable. 

The  circumstances  of  the  world 
are  such  as  to  excite  the  most  seri- 
ous alarms  for  the  durability  of  our 
maritime  superiority,  independent 
altogether  of  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  reciprocity  system,  in  which 
we  have  so  blindly  and  obstinately 
persisted.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal 
that  the  maritime  resources  of  Rus- 
sia are  not  only  already  very  consi- 
derable, but  extending  with  a  rapi- 
dity in  the  highest  degree  alarming. 
The  whole  fleets  of  the  Baltic,  the 
navies  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia,  are  at  her  command,  and 
are  ready  to  start,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  revenge  the  disasters  of 
Copenhagen,  and  assert  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  armed  neutrality.  She 
has  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line  in 
the  Black  Sea;  the  remnant  which 
the  flames  of  Navarino  have  left  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  is  at  her  disposal  ; 
the  Dardanelles,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  liberal  Whig  administration, 
have  become  a  Russian  strait,  and 
the  Euxine  an  impregnable,  inacces- 
sible Russian  harbour.  We  our- 
sflves  counselled  the  Sultan,  when 
he  turned  to  us  for  aid  in  his  extre- 
mity, to  apply  to  Russia,  because 
.yftnr  fleets  were  employed  in  blocka- 
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ding  the  Scheldt  and  watching  Lis- 
bon. He  did  so;  and  the  treaty  of 
Constantinople,  which  gave  the  Rus- 
sians the  command  of  the  whole 
naval  resources  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  ultimately  of  the  whole 
sailors  of  Greece,  was  the  conse- 
quence. Russia  could  at  this  mo- 
ment fit  out,  between  herself  and 
her  allies,  eighty  ships  of  the  line,  to 
join  in  the  naval  crusade  against 
England;  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
seamen  on  board  her  fleets,  we  have 
not  only  had  proof  in  the  fight  of  Na- 
varino, but  we  have  the  best  evidence 
in  the  authority  of  Nelson,  who 
counselled  all  his  officers  to  "  lay 
their  vessels  alongside  a  Frenchman, 
but  strive  to  out-manoauvre  a  Rus- 
sian." The  stubborn  valour  of  the 
North  will  in  the  end  be  as  formidable 
by  sea  as  by  land ;  the  sea-kings  who 
so  often  desolated  the  British  shores, 
issued  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ; 
possibly  a  naval  Leipsic  yet  awaits 
the  maritime  forces  of  England. 

If  such  is  the  enemy  arising  on 
our  own  element  against  us  on  one 
side,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  foe 
which  is  appearing  on  the  other? 
The  Americans  have  long  been,  next 
to  ourselves,  the  greatest  carrying 
nation  in  the  world ;  and  for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  under  the  influence 
of  the  reciprocity  system,  they  have 
never  engrossed  less  than  two- 
thirds,  sometimes  as  much  as  five- 
sixths,  of  the  direct  trade  with  Great 
Britain.  What  their  naval  prowess 
is,  we  know  by  dear-bought  experi- 
ence in  the  last  war ;  and  if  historic 
candour  cannot  award  to  the  captors 
of  the  Guerrier,  the  Java,  and  the 
Macedonia,  the  highest  naval  ho- 
nours, it  cannot  refuse  them  the  se- 
cond. This  rapid  growth  of  the 
American,  like  the  Russian  marine, 
under  the  influence  of  a  population 
which  in  those  youthful  states  dou- 
bles once  in  thirty  or  forty  years, 
render  these  two  Powers  in  the 
highest  degree  formidable  to  the 
British  navy ;  and  it  is  at  the  very 
time  that  they  are  making  unex- 
ampled strides  on  our  own  ele- 
ment, that  we  have  chosen  to  transfer 
to  them,  by  the  reciprocity  system, 
the  sinews  of  our  maritime  power. 

Are  then  the  prospects  of  England 
irretrievably  gloomy  :  is  the  sun  of 
our  naval  superiority  for  ever  set : 
and  is  the  present  generation  des- 
tined to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 


greatest  Colonial  empire  that  ever 
existed? — No!  the  means  of  salva- 
tion are  yet  in  our  power ;  our  ma- 
riiinip  superiority  may  yet  be  main- 
tained ;  our  girdle  of  colonies  may 
yet  encircle  the  earth.  It  is  in  the. 
ex ti-ut  and  rapid  growth  of  our  OWN 
CUI.OMKS  that  the  counterpoise  i»  to 
be  found  to  all  the  ambition  of  Russia, 
and  all  the  jealousy  of  America.  The 
difference  between  colonial  trade, 
and  trade  with  foreign  nations,  as  it 
affects  maritime  power,  is  incalcu- 
lable ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
colonial  trade,  like  the  home  trade, 
is  all  carried  on  in  your  own  bottoms  ; 
whereas,  more  than  a  half  of  every 
foreign  trade  is  engrossed  by  the 
foreign  nation.*  From  the  curious  and 
highly  valuable  table  below,  it  appears 
that  while  our  exports  to  America 
are  immense,  amounting  to  twelve 
millions'  worth  of  British  manufac- 
ture, the  tonnage  of  ous  shipping, 
which  that  trade  employs,  is  little 
more  than  a  sixth  of  that  employed 
in  the  trade  to  Canada,  which  only 
takes  off  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity 
of  manufactures  absorbed  by  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
employment  given  to  British  ship- 
ping in  the  trade  to  our  own  colo- 
nies in  North  America  is  TWENTY- 
FOUR  greater,  on  the  same  amount  of 
exports  and  imports,  than  to  the  in- 
dependent state  in  the  same  portion 
of  the  globe;  while  our  trade  with 
Germany,  which  takes  off  nine  mil- 
lions worth  a-year  of  exports,  only 
gives  employment  to  a  half  the  ship- 
ping employed  in  the  export  of 
goods  to  the  West  Indies,  whose 
consumption  of  our  goods  is  hardly 
half  as  great  In  other  words,  on 
the  same  amount  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, the  encouragement  to  our 
shipping  is  only  a  FOURTH  in  the 
German  of  what  it  is  in  the  West 
India  trade.  After  so  signal  a  proof 
of  the  difference  between  foreign  and 
colonial  trade,  farther  argument  or 
illustration  would  be  superfluous. 


IM.jr, 

When  we  reflect  on  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  our  colonial  ship- 
ping during  the  last  twelve  years, 
amidst  the  stagnation  and  decay  of 
that  employed  in  European  com- 
merce ;  when  we  recollect,  that  du- 
ring that  time  the  tonnage  emplus  >-.i 
in  the  trade  to  New  Holland  has  in- 
creased tenfold,  and  that  in  the, 
commerce  with  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  risen  from  350,000  to 
500,000  tons,  we  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  that  the  means  of  preserving 
for  a  very  long  period, and  establishing 
on  a  securer  basis  than  ever,  our  ma- 
ritime superiority,  yet  exists.  Great 
Britain  is  an  old  state,  teeming  with 
wealth,  inhabitants,  and  energy ;  her 
colonial  dependencies  boundless  in 
extent,  inexhaustible  in  fertility,  in- 
calculable in  importance.  To  unkn 
the  heart  with  the  extremities  of 
such  an  empire ;  to  convey  to  the 
colonies,  famishing  for  men,  and  mo- 
ney, and  manufactures,  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  parent  state,  redundant 
with  them  all,  the  British  navy, 
public  and  private,  exists;  an  inex- 
haustible and  unconquerable  arm, 
if  not  paralyzed  by  the  insanity  of 
its  own  government.  It  is  in  our  own 
progeny,  in  our  own  descendants 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  that  we 
must  look  for  our  only  effectual 
stay;  it  is  in  a  sedulous  and  un- 
erasing regard  to  their  interests,  that 
we  must  seek  for  the  means  of 
stanching  the  all  but  mortal  wounds 
which  the  reciprocity  system  has  in- 
dicted on  our  maritime  power.  But 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  this 
last  stay  can  be  preserved  only  by 
constant  regard  to  colonial  interests. 
If  the  Whig  system  of  colonial  op- 
pression, exemplified  in  the  project- 
ed equalization  of  the  timber-duties, 
and  accomplished  ruin  of  the  \\ V>t 
India  islands,  is  persisted  in,  the 
finishing  stroke  to  our  national  in- 
dependence is  given ;  and,  with  the 
loss  of  our  colonies,  our  liberty,  our 
glory,  and  our  existence,  is  at  an  end. 


*  As  the  best  illustration  of  the  difference  between  colonial  trade  and  trade  with 
fori-un  nations  in  encouraging  our    shipping,  we  shall  give   returns  for  the  last  year 
of  the  exports,  import*,  and  shipping,   in  the  trade  with  Canada,  West  Indies,  and 
v  Holland,  compared  with  America,  Russia,  and  Germany. 


—  - 
Canada. 

West  Indies. 

New  Holland. 

America. 

Russia. 

Germany. 

.-0-.      Tons. 
Sh'.r.,.:^,          .-..)!  SMI 
'Export*,   1.3,130,490  ' 
Import*,    L.5,'  33,997 

Ton  t. 
529  JIT 
L3JC8.SH6 
L.8,488,Q39 

Torn. 

1.  •.-.'.->  I 
L.575,081 
L.191.S11 

Ton». 
95.803 
L.15,596,173 
L.8,97U,34S 

Tons. 
U77.S17  i 
L.2,6  " 
L.  4,696,268  1 

'Jons. 
130  443 
L.9,  173.6/7 
1-1,684,195 
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and  flowers,  and  they  loved  them 
the  better  that  thenceforth  they 
reminded  them  always — but  not 
painfully — of  their  transgression — 
now  suffering  a  punishment  so  soft- 
ened, that  it  sometimes  was  felt  to 
be  a  chastened  peace.  Their  hillside 
garden  sloped  to  a  stream,  that,  no 
doubt,  was  a  branch  of  the  holy  river, 
of  which  the  blind  seer  sings,  "south- 
ward through  Eden  went  a  river 
large."  We  see  the  vision  now — but 
we  fear  to  paint  it.  Eve  is  still  in 
her  mortal  prime ;  and  as  for  Adam, 
not  Seth's  self  is  comparable  to  his 
sire — though  his  parents  were  wont 
to  say,  that  their  Seth  had  a  face  and 
a  form  that  reminded  them  of  one  of 
the  angels — that  to  be  indeed  an 
angel,  he  wanted  but  those  wings 
that  winnowed  fragrance  through 
the  air  as  they  descended  on  Para- 
dise. 

And  thus  it  is  that  to  us  all  gar- 
dens are  beautiful — and  all  gardeners 
Adam's  favourite  sons.  An  Orchard  ! 
Families  of  fruit-trees  "nigh  planted 
by  a  river,"  and  that  river  the  Clyde. 
Till  we  gazed  on  you  we  knew  not 
how  dazzling  may  be  the  delicate 
spring,  even  more  than  the  gorgeous 
autumn  with  all  her  purple  and 
gold.  No  frost  can  wither,  no 
blast  can  scatter  such  a  power 
of  blossoming  as  there  brightens 
the  day  with  promise  that  the 
gladdened  heart  may  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  will  be  fulfilled  ! — And 
now  we  walk  arm  in  arm  with  a 
venerable  lady  along  a  terrace  hung 
high  above  a  river — but  between  us 
and  the  brink  of  the  precipice  a  leaf- 
less lawn — not  of  grass,  but  of  moss, 
whereon  centuries  seem  softly  em- 
bedded— and  lo  !  we  are  looking — to 
the  right  down  down  the  glen,  and  to 
the  left  up  up  the  glen — though  to  the 
left  it  takes  a  majestic  bend,  so  that 
yonder  castle,  seemingly  almost  in 
front  of  us,  stands  on  one  of  its  cliffs 
— now  we  are  looking  over  the  top 
of  holly  hedges  twenty  feet  high, 
and  over  the  stately  yew-pawns 
and  peacocks — but  hark !  the  flesh- 
and-blood  peacock  shrieking  from 
the  pine !  An  old  English  garden — 
such  as  Bacon,  or  Evelyn,  or  Cow- 
ley  would  have  loved — felicitously 


WE  have  all  our  lives  envied 
Adam.  Yet,  would  you  believe  it, 
not  for  his  abode  in  Paradise.  The 
soul  cannot  now  conceive  a  perfect- 
ly sinless  and  perfectly  happy  state 
of  being;  and  a  mere  name,  and  no 
more,  to  our  ear  is  the  garden  of 
Eden — ere  was  plucked 

"  That  forbidden  fruit,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe." 

Our  first  parents  are  not  felt  to  be 

fr  first  parents  till  they  have  fallen ; 
m  it  is  that  we  indeed  love  them  ; 
our  filial  affection  is  made  tender  by 
pity  and   awful    by  fear — and  we 
weep  to  think  of  them,  as  they, 

"  Hand  in  hand,  and  slow, 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 

It  was  original  sin  that  made  this 
earth  so  beautiful — that  gave  it  a 
beauty  dashed  and  broken  with  tears. 
Look  long  at  a  rose-bush  covered 
with  lapsing  dewdrops,  and  you 
grow  sorrowful — full  of  sorrow.  If 
there  were  not  the  consciousness  of 
some  great  loss,  and  the  presage  of 
some  great  restoration,  a  sight  so 
simple  in  its  purity  could  not  so  pro- 
foundly move  the  spirit,  as  that  its 
confession  should  be  a  prayer.  Not 
surely  in  form  and  colour  alone  lies 
the  beauty  of  the  rainbow. 

We  envy  Adam  because  he  was 
driven  from  Paradise.  For  a  while 
the  earth  for  him  and  poor  Eve 
brought  forth  but  thorns — so  is  it  writ. 
But  as  the  wind  blew  from  Paradise, 
it  brought  seeds  that  sowed  them- 
selves in  the  desert — till  erelong  the 
desert  btossomed  like  the  rose.  As- 
sisted by  younger  hands,  Adam  could 
afford  to  steal  an  hour  or  two  as  the 
sun  was  westering,  from  the  toil  of 
field  tillage.and  through  the  twilight, 
and  sometimes  well  on  into  the  night, 
would  he  and  Eve,  not  unregarded 
by  the  stars,  work  by  their  two  selves, 
shaping  bowers,  and  arbours,  and 
glades,  so  as  to  form,  by  a  model 
imperishable  in  their  memories,  an- 
other small  new  garden  of  Eden — 
not,  indeed,  so  delightful — but  dear- 
er, far  dearer  to  their  souls,  be- 
cause every  leaf  was  tinted  by 
grief.  Melancholy  names  did  they 
give,  then,  to  the  thoughtless  plants 
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placed,  with  all  Us  solemn  calm, 
H|><>\  <•  tin- rear!i  of  the  roar  of  a  Scot- 
tish Flood ! 

But  we  shall  not  permit  the  visions 
of  gardens  thus  to  steady  them- 
selves before  our  imagination;  and, 
since  rorae  they  will,  away  must  they 
pass  like  magic  shadows  on  a  sheet. 
— Thereyou  keep  gliding  in  hundreds 
along  with  your  old  English  halls,  or 
rectories,  or  parsonages — some, alas ! 
looking  dilapidated  and  forlorn,  hut 
few  in  ruins,  and,  thank  heaven ! 
many  of  you  in  the  decay  of  time 
renewed  by  love,  and  many  more 
Btill  fresh  and  strong,  though  breath- 
ing of  antiquity,  as  when  there  was 
not  one  leaf  of  all  that  mass  of  ivy 
in  which  the  highest  chimneys  are 
swathed,  and  buried  all  the  gables. — 
Oh  !  stay  but  for  one  moment  longer 
thou  garden  of  the  cliffa!  Gone  by  ! 
with  all  thine  imagery— half  garden 
and  half  forest— reflected  in  thine 
own  tarn — and  with  thee  a  glimmer 
of  green  mountains  and  of  dusky 
woods ! — Sweet  visionary  shadow  of 
the  poor  man's  cot  and  garden !  A 
blessing  be  upon  thee  almost  on  the 
edge  of  the  bleak  moor! — But  villages, 
and  towns,  and  cities  travel  by  mistily, 
carrying  before  our  ken  many  a  green 
series  of  little  rural  or  suburban 
gardens,  all  cultivated  by  owner's  or 
tenant's  hands,  and  beneath  the  blos- 
somed fruit-trees,  the  ground  varie- 
gated with  many  a  flush  of  flowera. — 
What  pinks  I  Aye— we  know  them 
we]l — the  beautiful  garden- plats  on 
the  banks  and  braes  all  round  about 
our  native  town,  pretty  Paisley — and 
in  among  the  very  houses  in  nooks 
and  corners  which  the  sunshine  does 
not  scorn  to  visit — and  as  the  glamour 
goes  by,  sweet  to  our  soul  is  the 
thought  of  the  Kilbarchan,  the  love- 
liest flower  in  heaven  or  on  earth — 
for  'tis  the  prize-pink  of  our  child- 
hood, given  us  by  our  Father's  hand, 
and  we  see  now  the  spot-  where  the 
fine-grained  glory  grew  ! 

We  hope  our  stomach  is  not  out 
of  order,  and  that  these  fancies  are 
not  the  fumes  of  indigestion,  as  Ca- 
banis  and  the  materialists  say.  No — 
our  stomach  was  never  out  of  order 
life,  not  even  in  the  Bay  ef  Bis- 
cay O.  At  all  events,  that  huge  En- 
ryrlopadia  of  Gardening,  beneath 
which  our  table  groans,  is  no  spec- 
tral illusion;  and  might  ballast  a 


balloon.  It  lies  open  at  the  1.922d  page 
— and  we  espy  much  matter  on  the 
Education  of  Gardener* — a  pleasant 
and  a  prolific  theme.  In  our  walks 
over  the  world,  we  have  looked  in 
upon  hundreds  of  gardeners  in  their 
own  houses,  and  have  always  met 
with  a  kind  welcome.  No  other  class 
of  men  are  so  well  off  for  wives. 
How  ladylike  many  matrons  who 
have  received  us  with  a  curtsy,  a 
smile,  and  a  hand,  in  tree-shaded 
dwellings  not  far  apart  from  the  hall 
or  mansion-house,  nests  in  secluded 
spots  which  you  may  seek  for  without 
finding  among  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
demesne,  that  in  its  elegant  cultiva- 
tion still  retains  something  of  the 
wild  character  of  the  forest.  Honest 
men's  daughters — not  degraded,  sure- 
ly, by  having  been  in  household  ser- 
vice which  they  adorned — and  now 
visited  familiarly  by  the  young  la- 
dies, who  disdained  not  to  wear  the 
bridal  favours  on  the  marriage-day, 
and  have  sent  her  baby-linen  duly 
every  year.  Not  all  such  ;  for  gar- 
deners intermarry — let  us  tell  you — 
not  unfrequently  with  maidens  of 
the  middle  ranks— the  daughters  of 
statesmen  (cock  lairds),  tradesmen 
well  to  do— and  clergymen.  And  we 
could  mention  instances  of  gentle 
blood  blushing  in  the  faces  of  the 
children  of  bold  Sons  of  the  Spade. 
What  matters  it  whom  they  marry — 
if  their  bosom  friends  be  chaste, 
modest,  and  good  ?  Many  a  pleasant 
evening  have  we  passed  in  such 
domiciles,  for  we  are  something:  of  a 
botanist — though  that  not  much — 
a  florist  of  the  second-rate  in  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  first  in  love — and 
though  no  great  linguist,  we  have 
studied  all  the  tongues  of  trees — and 
not  a  language  spoken  in  the  forest 
of  which  we  do  not  know  all  the 
roots,  and  most  of  the  ramifications. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  whatever  might 
be  the  season,  we  always  took  our 
departure;  nor  empty-handed  were 
we  allowed  to  go  our  ways — for  all 
the  gardeners  who  were  friends  of 
ours,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  giving 
presents  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  green 
gages — a  few  pints  of  srrozets — say 
the  Roaring  Lion  or  the  Fiery  Dragon 
—and  if  still  the  vernal  breezes  were 
blowing,  in  our  breast  a  Flower,conr- 
posed  of  many  flowers,  that,  as  we 
crossed  the  moorland  wilderness, 
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companioned  us  through  the  soli- 
tude, as  if  our  attendant  spirit  were 
the  sweet-scented  Spring ! 

But  our  table  groans  again — and 
fain  would  we  relieve  it  from  the 
burden  ;  but  on  attempting  to  lift  up 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  we 
find  we  are  not  the  man  we  once 
were,  and  our  back  beseeches  us  to 
remember  its  lumbago.  A  ponder- 
ous tome  !  But  is  it  not  now  repub- 
lishing  in  numbers  ?  That  is  merci- 
ful. Now  for  our  review. 

Mr  Loudon  observes  "  that  the 
terms  knowledge  and  ignorance  are 
entirely  relative  ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  a  chemist's  porter  would  have  sub- 
jected him  to  be  hanged  and  burned 
in  the  days  of  the  first  Popes ;  and 
that  any  bricklayer's  labourer  who 
reads  the  London  newspapers  has 
more  correct  ideas  on  the  principles 
of  political  economy  than  nine- tenths 
of  the  nobility  of  Russia  and  Spain." 
Will  he  persist  in  saying  so,  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Trades'  Uniqns 
before  his  eyes?  In  spite  of  the 
much  vaunted  march  of  intellect  du- 
ring the  last  dozen  years,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Educationists  to  en- 
lighten the  labouring  classes,  they 
seem  stone-blind  to  the  plainest 
and  simplest  truths,  and  hurrying 
headlong  on  the  road  to  ruin.  What 
does  Mr  Loudon  know  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobility  ?  Among  them  are  many 
men  of  the  highest  mental  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  Nicholas,  who  may  be  an 
autocrat,  (how  few  who  call  him  so 
know  the  meaning  of  the  epithet!) 
happening  to  possess  great  talents, 
knows  that  the  stability  of  his  throne 
depends  now  on  the  intellect  of  that 
order.  Political  Economy — and  good 
Political  Economy  too — Storch  has 
a  European  reputation  —  is  better 
studied  in  Russia  than  it  is  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  Mr  Loudon  himself, 
though  he  may  have  "  as  correct 
ideas  on  its  principles"  as  "any 
bricklayer'slabourer,"  would  soon  be 
made  to  sing  small  on  the  question  of 
Free-Trade,  in  an  argument  with 
any  fur-clad  Russ  taken  at  random 
from  the  nine-tenths  of  the  nobility 
whom  he  ignorantly  honours  with 
his  scorn.  The  Spanish  nobles  are 
not  what  they  once  were;  but  the 
Spanish  bricklayers,  meaning  there- 
by the  Spanish  people,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  may  be  safely  backed  at  odds 
against  the  British,  in  the  practice  of 


the  "few  plain  rules"  which  suffice 
them  whose  lot  it  is  to  earn  bread  by 
sweat.  We  know  the  character  of 
our  countrymen,  and  we  honour  it ; 
but  they  are  puffed  up  with  foul  wind 
blown  into  their  minds  by  quacks, 
and  if  it  be  not  beaten  out  of  them 
they  will  burst.  Their  knowledge  of 
their  own  trades  is  admirable,  and  in 
strength  and  skill  they  excel  all  the 
nations  ;  but  their  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  Political  Economy  is 
night-dark,  and  they  go  recklessly 
groping  through  the  gloom,  stum- 
bling over  obstructions  which  they 
can  no  more  remove  or  surmount 
than  they  can  change  the  laws  of 
nature. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  quoth  our  Sage, 
"  to  set  limits  to  the  knowledge 
which  may  be  obtained  by  those  who 
are  destined  even  to  the  most  severe 
and  constant  labour."  That  sounds 
grandly,  but  it  is  mere  nonsense. 
Limits  are  setto  knowledge  by  severe 
and  constant  labour  itself;  yet  are 
they  not  narrow  limits,  and  within 
them  may  be  found,  within  the  four 
seas,myriads  of  men  "their  country's 
pride."  Base  would  it  be  to  seek  to 
thwart  the  desire  for  instruction  ;  but 
foolish  is  it  to  direct  it  to  unattain- 
able objects ;  or  encourage  it  to  go 
beyond  the  sphere  of  those  essential 
and  vital  duties  of  which  the  perfor- 
mance secures  the  corresponding 
rights.  And  no  language  can  be 
conceived  more  foolish  than  this 
loose  talk  of  Mr  London's,  to  which 
the  whole  history  of  man  in  his  best 
imaginable  condition  gives  the  lie. 
"  If,"  says  he,  "  every  cook-maid,  be- 
fore she  could  obtain  a  first-rate 
situation,  were  required  to  be  able 
to  read  Apicios  Redivivus  in  the  ori- 
ginal tongue,  there  would  be  no  want 
of  learned  cooks ;  and  if  no  gardener 
could  obtain  a  first-rate  (situation 
who  had  not  written  a  Thesis  in 
Greek,  or  who  had  not  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  there  would  be  soon 
found  abundance  of  gardeners  so 
qualified."  How  wise  and  how 
witty ! 

Mr  Loudon  holds,  that  every  ra- 
tional man  may  obtain  every  thing 
he  desires,  if  he  bnt  desire  it  strong- 
ly and  steadily,  and  carry  his  desire 
into  continuous  action.  As  he  is  not 
an  irrational  man,  and  manifestly  de- 
Bir.-s  to  write  sense,  how  happens  it, 
then,  that  he  has  jotted  down  so 
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much  portentous  nonsense  P  "  Sup- 
pose," salth  he>  "a  man  desires  to  he 
a  kin?;  that  is  adesire  sufficiently  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  if  he  will  first  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  all  men  who  have  raised  them- 
selves from  nothing  to  be  kings,  and 
then  consider  in  which  part  of  the 
world  he  is  most  likely  to  succeed, 
fte  may  very  likely  attain  his  object" 
Suppose  .Mi  Loudon  himself  desires 
to  be  king  of  Dahomey  ?  He  would 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  kick  all  the 
native  princes  out  of  his  way  to  the 
throne ;  and  we  should  not  fear  to 
lay  a  pine-apple  to  e  crab,  that,  long 
before  his  ambition  was  gratified  by 
his  finding  himself  sitting  in  state, 
almost  naked,  with  a  gold-rimmeft 
cocked  hat  on  his  regal  head,  he 
would  have  to  act,  not  as  king's  chief 
drummer,  but  chief  drum,  his  fckin 
having  been  skilfully  made  into  that 
warlike  instrument,  wherewith  the 
slave  of  the  legitimate  and  reign- 
ing monarch  "  affrighted  armies." 
Would  he,  as  a  simpler  speculation, 
try  to  be  king  of  Brentford  ?  That 
monarchy,  we  believe,  is  elective; 
but  what  a  crowd  of  competitors! 
How  many  were  the  .chances  even 
against  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  him- 
self, who,  by  a  rare  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  was  chosen  by  accla- 
mation King  of  the  Beggars  ! 

Suppose  again  "  that  a  man  de- 
sires to  possess  great  wealth" — to 
be  as  rich  as  Croesus,  while  he 
chooses  to  continue  in  that  post  of 
honour,  a  private  station.  He  may 
attempt  this,  Mr  Loudon  tells  us,  in 
three  ways  ;  and  as  he  mentions  but 
three,  we  "in ay  presume,  that  in  his 
estimation  there  are  but  three,  and 
that  unless  he  follow  one  or  other  of 
them,  a  man  may  never  rationally  hope 
to  be  rich.  "  This  he  may  attempt 
in  three  ways — by  a  savingof  income 
and  gain  of  time,  that  is,  by  denying 
himself  the  usual  gratifications  of 
food,  clothing,  and  rest,  and  laying 
out  at  compound  interest  what  is 
gained  by  these  deprivations ;  by 
gambling  speculations  in  property; 
and  by  marriage."  Thank  Heaven, 
we  have  no  desire  "  to  possess  great 
wealth."  We  sometimes  dream  of 
gold,  yea,  much  fine  gold — in  moun- 
tains— Alpabove  Alp — aChimborazo 
of  bullion — gold  bare  broader  than 
the  sunset  clouds.  Our  imagina- 
tion despises  Mr  Canning's  famous 
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picture  of  a  good  currency— s  moun- 
tain of  paper  irrigated  by  a  river  of 
gold.  Wordsworth  had  us  in  his  mind 
when  he  indited  the  pregnant  line — 
"  that  poor  old  man  is  richer  than  he 
seems."  But  all  the  stories,  that  make 
such  a  noise  in  the  world,  of  our 
worldly  wealth  are  idle;  for  we  are  a 
mere  annuitant  of  a  few  thousands, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Buchanan, 
Lodge,  (not  fifty  acres,  policy  and 
all,)  we  are  "  lords  of  our  presence, 
and  no  land  beside."  What  then  ? 
We  are  not  the  man  "  to  desire  to 
possess  great  wealth,"  "  by  denying 
ourselves  the  gratifications  of  food, 
clothing,  and  rest."  The  gratifica- 
tions of  food  are  intense,  including, 
of  course,  all  eatables  and  all  drink- 
ables ;  and  rather  than  forego  these, 
might  we  cease  to  be.  Yet  we  eat 
rather  with  a  steady  than  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  pity  'tis  that  we  flou- 
rished not  during  the  Grecian  my- 
thology, that  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  us 
how  to  turn  up  the  little  finger. 
Neither  did  we  ever  feel  any  incli- 
nation to  deny  ourselves  the  gratifi- 
cation of  clothing,  except  when  ta- 
king the  plunge  or  shower-bath  hi 
a  pool  or  beneath  a  waterfall  of  the 
Tweed.  Then  the  shepherdess  on 
the  hill  beholds  us  through  her  hol- 
low hand,  an  animated  image  of  the 
Truth,  lustrous  amidst  the  vapours. 
And  what  would  be  human  life, 
without  rest!  Oh,  divine  privilege 
of  leisure  I  To  us  the  land  of  Drow- 
syhead  is  the  land  of  Faery ;  and  as 
we  awaken  at  the  touch  of  morn's 
rosy  fingers,  what  an  illustration  of 
the  otium  cum  dignitate,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  nevertheless  well-stricken 
in  years  !  We  scorn  the  assistance 
of  red  plush-breeches,  worn  by  a 
celebrated  philosopher  to  prevent 
him  sliddering  down  the  inclined 
plane  of  his  couch — and,  though  we 
lie  in  finest  linen,  trust  fearlessly  to 
the  native  tenacity  of  our  limbs  and 
frame,  and  to  that  noble  organ  of 
Adhesiveness  which  phrenologists 
have  come  from  afar  to  admire. 
"  Laying  out  at  compound  interest, 
what  is  gained  by  these  depriva- 
tions" of  food,  clothes,  and  rest ! 
The  idea  of  compound  interest  is  to 
us  so  shocking,  that  while  our  me- 
taphysical genius  would  fain  analyze 
it,  our  conscience  instinctively  re- 
coils from  the  horror,  and  leaves 
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the  monstrous  mass  in  all  the  loath- 
someness of  its  conglomeration.  Suf- 
ficient for  the  day  is  the  money 
thereof — enough  and  to  spare.  Nor, 
we  hope,  do  all  poor  people  go  un- 
relieved from  our  lintel,  though  now 
and  then  an  idler  or  a  drunkard  may 
with  his  heel  indent  a  curse  on  the 
gravel  walk,  or,  in  sullen  spite,  up- 
root a  flower  from  the  borders,  that, 
like  two  harmless  and  splendid 
snakes,  sometimes  shrub-concealed, 
glide  towards  our  porch.  Though 
some  silly  ones  seem  to  know  it 
not,  we  have  all  our  lives  been  lovers 
of  simplicity;  so  no  wonder  we  de- 
light in  simple  interest,  and  see  a 
.  charm  in  two  per  cent  beyond  the 
reaches  of  a  miser's  soul  in  his  most 
avaricious  dream. 

And  what  say  we  to  Mr  Loudon's 
second  way  of  getting  possession  of 
great  wealth — "  gambling  specula- 
tions in  property  ?  "  We  abhor  all 
gambling;  but  all  speculations  in 
property  are  not  gambling;  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  British 
merchants  acquire  "great  wealth" 
by  knowledge  working  according  to 
a  rule  of  life  drawn  by  honour 
and  conscience,  and  rather  than 
swerve  from  it  they  would  be  poor. 
"  Th'  accomplished  men  of  the  ac- 
counting house  are  they ;" — through 
them  has  this  empire  waxed  great, 
and  may  the  seas  be  for  ever  whi- 
tened with  their  sails.  Too  many 
gamblers  there  are  in  trade — and 
they  are  seeking  now  to  strangle 
their  native  soil — but  the  nobler  terra 
filii  will  not  suffer  them — and  Ceres 
smiles  to  see  a  muzzle  put  on  the 
mouth  of  the  blatant  beast  that  has 
been  so  fiercely  growling  for  .cheap 
bread,  reckless  all  the  while  of  that 
industry  which  has  already  filled  our 
market-places  with  cheap  corn — and 
will  keep  England  "  Merry  Eng- 
land" stilJ,  if  the  plough  be  not  pal- 
sied, nor  the  natural  order  of  civi- 
lized society  inverted,  and  "  the  smi- 
ling power  of  cultivation,"  which 
now  lies  on  many  a  once  unproduc- 
tive hill,  withered  by  insane  legisla- 
tion, for  sake  of  false  friends  or  true 
enemies,  who  hypocritically  bless 
or  sincerely  curse  us  and  our  power 
and  our  dominion,  from  lands  be- 
yond the  sea,  whose  slavery  we  yet 
may  pity,  aud  whose  liberty  we  do 
not  need  to  envy,  so  long  as  we  till 
tke  glebe  that,  in  spite  of  BUOWS  and 


hails,  shews  its  rich  harvests  to  the 
sun,  ripening  in  frequent  glooms, 
and  sometimes  reaped  by  a  hardy 
race  amidst  the  pauses  of  the  tem- 
pest. 

But  what  think  we  of  Mr  Lou- 
don's third  and  last  way  of  acquiring 
"  great"  wealth  — by  marriage 't 
Why,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
with  a  sublime  fortune,  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at  in  nuptial  sheets — unless 
it  be  to  give  the  dear  creature  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  "  God  bless 
you !  "  An  ugly  old  woman,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  stocks,  is  to  be 
scunnered  at,  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment, were  it  but  to  induce  her  to 
allow  you  a  separate  maintenance, 
and  all  the  privileges  of  a  bachelor. 
The  world  knows  we  are  engaged ; 
but  were  we  offered  our  choice  of 
two  lovely  beings — both  beautiful — 
but  the  one,  sole  child  of  an  eminent 
banker,  and  the  other,  the  last  of  a 
second  series  of  daughters  raised — 
as  the  Americans  say — not  forced — 
from  the  time-honoured  bed  of  a 
country  gentleman  impatient  of  wi- 
dowhood, whose  ancestors  had  killed 
their  own  mutton  from  time  imme- 
morial— we  should,  unless  her  hair 
were  very  red  indeed,  take  unto  our 
bosom  the  dowerless  damsel,  were 
it  only  for  the  pure  delight  of  seeing 
her,  at  our  own  expenses,  "  taking 
off  her  marriage  clothes,"  or,  in  other 
words,  providing  herself  with  a  taste- 
ful trousseau.  In  short,  we  would 
take  her  with  rapture  into  our  arms, 
though  she  had  just  a  shift  to  her 
back,  and  but  one  pair  of  elastic 
garters.  Like  the  moon  without  a 
cloud — or  like  the  moon  veiled  iu 
clouds — her  beauty  would  thus  be 
ours  too,  inasmuch  as  we  should  be 
the  sun  that  illumined  the  lovely  orb. 
Think  but  for  a  moment  of  your 
bride  buying,  out  of  her  own  dower, 
you  being  farthingless,  and  receiving 
discount  for  ready  money,  not  only 
the  four-posted  bed,  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  furniture — nay,  the  very  house 
to  which  you  bring  her  home,  aud  of 
which,  with  a  face  of  the  most  brazen 
assurance,  you  tell  her  to  consider 
herself  the  mistress — she  having  con- 
siderately bought  up  the  feu-duty, 
and  introduced  gas  !  Then  the  de- 
gradation of  never  being  permitted, 
while  you  biv  athe,  to  put  on  or  take 
off  your  breechas,  without  the  con- 
that  */<e  puid  for  llutw 
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(and,  consequently,  is  entitled  to 
wear  them  ad  libitum),  whether  vel- 
vet or  fasliaa — so  inexorable  is  the 
law  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Far 
railier— so  help  us  heaven — would 
we  wear  kilts  till  we  dropped  into 
the  grave. 

But  what  thinks  and  says  Mr  Lou- 
dim  ';  Why,  that  of  the  three  ways 
aforesaid,  "  the  first  is  slow,  but  cer- 
tain—the second  is  dangerous — and 
the  tliird  doubtfuL"  From  this,  it  is 
clear  that  he  recommends  the  first, 
and  would  have  all  prudent  gardeu- 
ers — for  it  is  to  them  he  is  writing — 
"  deny  themselves  the  usual  gratifi- 
cations of  food,  clothing,  and  rest" 
The  second — "  gambling  specula- 
tions in  property,"  lie  seldom  in  their 
way,  and  are  dangerous;  and  the 
third  is  so  doubtful,  that  better  far 
u  son  of  the  spade  should  go  sans 
meat,  sans  drink,  sans  clothes,  sans 
sleep,  sans  every  tiling,  than  look  out 
for  a  lass  with  a  tocher.  But  why 
call  the  third  mode  doubtful  ?  As- 
sure yourself  of  the  precise  amount, 
at  a  fair  valuation  by  an  experienced 
appraiser,  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  favoured  fair,  and 
by  marrying  her  instanter  across  the 
bonnet,  you  make  yourself  ultimus 
et  solus  hares— to  speak  classically 
— of  the  great  globe  herself,  and  all 
that  she  inherits.  Nothing  doubtful 
after  that — but  as  sure  as  a  gun  are 
you  an  opulent  gardener.  Your 
search,  by  the  premises,  was  not  for 
heart' s-ease  or  none-so-pretty;  you 
have  got  your  dandelion — a  flower 
which  apprentices  call  by  a  grosser 
name — but  what  you  wished  for  was 
irold ;  and  is  she  not  as  yellow  in  the 
face,  and  all  over,  as  a  gowden  gui- 
nea? 

Again — "  Suppose,"  quoth  our 
bedesman, "  a  man  wishes  to  become 
an  eminent  Poet,  he  may  not  become 
siu-h  a  poet  as  Burns  or  Lord  By- 
ron, because  the  clay  of  which  he  is 
formed  may  be  originally  of  inferior 
quality  to  that  of  these  men  ;  but  if 
his  natural  faculties  are  of  the  ave- 
rage quality,  he  may  become  a  poet 
of  respectable  rank."  From  Mr 
Loudon's  cautious  use  of  the  "may," 
lie  seems  merely  to  think  that  the 
probabilities  are  against  the  genera- 
lity of  gardeners  becoming  absolute 
Burnses  or  Byrons;  the  thing  is  not 
impossible — for  though  their  "clay" 
may  be  of  interior  quality,  so  may 
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it  he  of  equal,  or  haply  of  superior  ; 
and  from  soils  of  average  quality, 
pretty  heavy  crops  of  poetry — which 
may  be  suld  per  sample — may  be  de- 
pended on  with  ordinary  manage- 
ment. And  how  is  the  man,  gardener 
or  not,  "  wishing  to  become  an  emi- 
nent poet,"  to  proceed  ?  "  First,  let 
him  read  all  the  poetry  that  has  been 
written  in  such  languages  as  he  un- 
derstands ;  next,  let  him,  by  the  aid 
of  books  on  rhetoric,  and  on  the  art 
of  poetry  and  criticism,  analyze  all 
the  best  poems,  and  treasure  up  in 
his  mind  all  the  figures,  metaphors, 
&c.  that  are  made  use  of  in  them. 
Then  let  him,  according  to  the  line 
of  poetry  which  he  chooses  to  pur- 
sue, place  himself  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  study,  and  perse- 
vere till  he  produces  at  least  a  new 
combination  of  former  figures,  join- 
ed, if  possible,  with  some  which,  as 
Addison  has  expressed  it,  are  both 
'  strange  and  new,' "  and  thus  may  he 
become  an  eminent  poet  of  respect- 
able rank. 

After  these  remarks  on  extrava- 
gant desires — that  is  to  say,  on  desires 
derided  as  extravagant  by  thought- 
less people — and  on  what  Mr  Loudon 
chooses  to  call  the  possibility  "  of 
attaining  ends  generally  considered 
as  depending  on  fate,  original  genius, 
or  predestination,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary," he  says,  "  to  hint  at  the 
practicability  of  any  man's  attain- 
ing eminence  as  an  artist  of  any 
description— as  a  literary  character, 
natural  or  experimental  philosopher, 
mathematician,  divine,  lawyer,  or 
physician."  If  all  this  be  true,  and 
we  should  be  sad  and  sorry  to  deny 
it,  we  cannot  help  wondering  at 
there  being  so  many  professional 
gardeners — so  few  kings,  and  fewer 
poets.  But  our  enthusiastic  friend 
drives  his  doctrine  on  desire  still 
farther  home,  assuring  us  "  that  no 
self-convicted  sinner  ever  failed  of 
being  converted,  nor  any  persevering 
lover  of  getting  possession  of  his 
mistress."  How  does  he  account 
for  remorse  committing  suicide 't 
And  if  a  dozen  persevering  lovers 
are  "a*  wooin',  puin'  at  her,"  will 
they  all  get  possession  of  the  same 
mistress  '< 

Other  faculties,  however,  are  ac- 
cessary to  ensure  success  in  horti- 
culture, besides  desire — aud  of  these 
the  chief  are  attention  aud  memory. 
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"  Unless" — eays  he—"  we  pay  at- 
teutiou  to  what  is  addressed  to  us, 
whether  by  the  ear  or  eye,  it  is  im- 
possible we  can  remember,  because 
the  sight  or  sound  has  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  memory,  and  without 
memory  there  can  be  no  knowledge." 
Of  the  truth  of  this  original  observa- 
tion he  gives  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion— "It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  per- 
son to  walk  out  and  return  without 
being  able  to  describe,  or  even  men- 
tion, any  one  thing  he  has  seen ;  or  to 
read  a  newspaper  without  being  able 
to  tell  what  he  has  read,  farther  than 
to  give  some  vague  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject." But  attention  alone  will  not 
do ;  and  he  instructs  the  young  gar- 
dener how  to  cultivate  memory  on 
philosophical  principles — after  a  fa- 
shion that  makes  small  beer  of  Fein, 
agle.  The  generic  names  of  plants 
and  animals  are,  he  tells  us,  of  three 
kinds  (just  as  there  were  three  ways 
of  getting  rich);  "  those  composed  of 
words  indicating  something  of  the 
nature,  or  appearance,  or  uses  of  the 
plants — those  composed  of  the  name 
of  some  eminent  individual — and 
those  composed  of  native  or  local 
names.  Do  you  wish  to  remember 
the  name  of  some  plant  of  the  second 
or  of  the  third  class  ?  Then, 

"  Tims,  Gordon  was  a  nurseryman 
at  Mile-end,  a  short,  lame,  sailor- 
looking  man,  who  dressed  in  blue 
trowsers,  chewed  tobacco,  and  was 
without  offspring ;  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine his  wife  reproaching  him  with 
the  last  circumstance,  while  he  holds 
out  to  her  a  plant  of  Gordonia,  as  a 
substitute  for  a  son  and  heir.  Elet- 
tari  being  extensively  cultivated  as  a 
spice  by  the  natives  of  Coromandel, 
we  may  imagine  a  group  of  these 
Indians  arriving  after  death  at  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  each  with  a  bundle 
of  the  plant.  The  porter  may  be 
supposed,  on  first  opening  the  gate, 
to  be  about  to  shut  it  in  the  faces  of 
these  poor  black  fellows,  till  they  all 
shout  out,  'Elettari.'  'What  then,' 
says  the  porter,  with  surprise,  'you 
are,  elect-ure-ye ! ''  and  lets  them  in. 
Elettari  is  the  only  native  generic 
name  in  Monandria  Monogynia ;  the 
native  specific  names  in  the  same 
class  and  order  are  Allughas,  Zerum- 
bet,  Casumunar,  and  Mioga,  which 
may  be  easily  likened  in  "sound  to 
Hallelujah,  Strumpet,  Cheesemong- 
er, and  Maijocchi." 
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All  other  names,  whether  of 
science,  or  those  which  occur  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  as  of 
persons  and  places,  are  to  be  recol- 
lected "  on  the  same  principle," 
"  and  the  more  ludicrous  the  asso- 
ciation, the  better  will  it  be  re- 
collected." All  this  may  be  extreme- 
ly witty;  but  then,  Mr  Loudon 
should  recollect  that  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  is  not  equally  given  to 
gardeners;  that  in  some  it  is  fine,  in 
others  coarse,  in  some  quick,  in 
others  slow;  that  in  many  it  seems 
almost  dead  or  dormant,  and  in  most 
suppressed,  during  the  duties  of 
daily  life,  by  other  senses  of  a  high- 
er kind.  Be  that  as  it  may,  'tis  in- 
sulting and  injurious  to  vegetables 
to  recollect  their  names  by  ludicrous 
associations  alone, — and  if  such  of  the 
Monandria  Monogynia  as  rejoice  in 
their  native  specific  names,  could  be 
informed  of  Mr  London's  new  no- 
menclature, they  would  rise  up  to 
a  plant,  and  push  him  from  his  stool 
in  his  pride  of  place.  The  coarse, 
vulgar  wit  of  animal  matter  we  can 
well  believe  very  offensive  to  a  sen- 
sitive vegetable;  and  coarse,  vulgar 
wit  is  Mr  Loudon's  here  as  ever  set 
the  smiddy  in  a  roar.  What  decent 
gardener  would  call  any  thing  with 
buds  or  leaves — strumpet  ?  What 
gardener  who  had  read  his  Bible,  as 
a  touch  of  the  ludicrous,  would 
change  allughas  into  halleluiah  ? 
What  a  capon  who  should  chuckle 
to  call  casumunar,  cheesemonger  ? 
And  as  for  remembering  for  ever 
Mioga,  by  pronouncing  it  Maijocchi, 
does  Mr  Loudon  imagine  that  the 
name  of  that  ungrateful  reprobate  is 
familiar  as  a  household  word  in 
English  gardens  ?  He  makes  such 
free  use  of  the  scissors,  that  we  do 
not  always  know  when  he  is  origi- 
nal, and  when  he  is  indebted  to  wits 
no  way  inferior  to  himself  in  power 
of  illustration.  Is  the  following  his 
own,  or  Feinagle's,  or  some  other 
fool's  ?  In  spite  of  inverted  commas, 
it  must  be  a  lump  of  Loudon. 

"  If  I  am  told  that  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant Schimmelphenninck  was  a 
very  wealthy  or  religious  man,  that 
will  not  assist  me  in  recollecting  his 
long  name;  but  if  I  say  to  myself 
there  is  some  resemblance  between 
Schimmelphenninck  and  skim-milk- 
ptti-aiid-iuh,  the  resemblance  may 
enable  me  to  do  so;  or  if  1  have  re- 
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course  to  a  Dutch  dictionary,  and 
discover  that  m  liimmel  \%  grey,  and 
nick  a  penny,  I  have  greypeuny, 
as  a  synonym,  which,  with  the  ope- 
rations the  mind  has  undergone  in 
getting  at  it,  will  moat  probahly  im- 
press the  original  name  on  the  me- 
mory. If  a  Highlander  tells  me  his 
name  is  Macpheraon,  I  immediately 
interpret  it  mac  parson, — son  of  a 
parson — son  of  a  Catholic  priest  and 
a  Highland  maid;  and  I  figure  to 
myself  his  first  parents  of  a  for- 
mer age,  a  Franciscan  friar,  '  an  oily 
mail  of  God,'  and  a  bare-legged 
brawny  wench.  I  see  the  monk 
receive  her  into  his  cell,  take  her 
confession,  lead  her  from  the  confes- 
bional  to  his  couch,  there  to  kneel 
and  join  with  him  in  prayer:  the 
straying  hands  of  the  holy  father 
surprise  the  penitent,  but  he  consoles 
her  :  '  Let  us  forget  ourselves, 
daughter, "  all  flesh  is  grass,"  but  God 
is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
permitted  to  his  servant  St  Francis, 
— let  our  bodies  take  their  course.' 
Nine  moons  hence,  and  the  sun  rises 
on  the  plantlet  of  the  tree  of  Mac- 
pherson." 

Having  thus  strengthened  his  me- 
mory by  the  same  means  by  which 
he  has  refined  his  taste,  the  gardener 
cannot  fail  in  giving  himself  "an  in- 
tellectual education,  independently 
of  acquiring  his  profession."  Eight 
hours  per  day,  we  are  told,  is  about 
the  average  of  his  labour  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  not  often  severe ;  so 
he  has  eight  hours  for  "  rest,  dress- 
ing and  undressing;  eight  for  labour, 
and  acquiring  the  practice  of  garden- 
ing, and  eight  hours  for  refreshment 
and  study.  On  comparing  this  time  for 
study  with  that  which  is  usually  devo- 
ted to  it  by  young  men  at  college,  not 
the  generality  of  young  men,  but 
those  even  who  attain  to  eminence, 
we  will  find  the  difference  very  in- 
considerable." The  young  man  at 
college,  Mr  Loudon  reminds  us,  re- 
quires the  same  time  for  rest  as  the 
gardener,  and  at  least  two  hours 
more  for  dressing  and  undressing; 
for  breakfast  he  requires  an  hour, 
and  for  dinner  and  tea  at  least  three 
hours.  It  is  so  long  since  we  were 
a  young  man  at  college,  that  we  can- 
not speak  confidently  as  to  all  the 
items  in  Mr  Loudon's  account.  But 
never  shall  we  believe  that  we  re- 
quired at  least  two  hours  for  dress- 
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ing  and  undressing — washing  and 
shaving,  of  course,  included  in  the 
bill  of  the  day.  For  undressing 
we  could  not  have  required  above 
a  minute  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
then — on  the  supposition — a  liberal 
one — of  our  having  undressed  twice 
— for  we  do  not  require  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion, more  than  two  minutes  /ton: 
Five  seconds  for  neckcloth — five  for 
coat  and  waistcoat — cossacks  five — 
drawers  five,  (for  if  you  hurry  you 
tear) — and  stockings,  five  each — on 
an  average  of  a  year — for  occasion- 
ally we  keep  dancing  about  on  one 
leg,  with  the  silk  fliped  over  the 
instep  of  the  other  foot,  and  clinging 
to  it  with  an  obstinacy  that  would 
have  discomposed  the  man  of  Uz, 
though  not  Us — and  that  makes  one 
minute.  No  allowance  is  here  made 
for  shirt  or  flannel  waistcoat — but 
these  no  true  Scotchman  changes 
above  once  a-week — that  is  a  work 
for  Sabbath  hours — and  we  have 
known  it  take  double  the  time  of  all 
our  other  dis-apparelling.  No  young 
man  at  college  will  ever  be  in  the 
first  class,  or  senior  wrangler,  who 
cannot  undress  within  the  minute, 
and  dress  within  the  quarter  of  an 
hour— so  from  Mr  Loudon's  most 
extravagant  and  outrageous  allow- 
ance of  two  hours,  subtract  one 
hour  and  twenty-eight  minutes — 
which  add  either  to  sleep  or  study, 
or  in  equal  proportions  to  both — for 
surely  you  would  not  add  them  to 
eating,  which,  according  to  Mr 
Loudon,  already  engrosses  four 
hours,  without  including  its  conse- 
quences, which,  however,  perhaps 
fall  under  the  head  of  relaxation. 
Whoever  took  an  hour  for  break- 
fast ?  Why,  we  could  make  three 
breakfasts — and  material  breakfasts, 
too — in  that  long  space  of  time- 
were  it  not  for  fear  of  a  surfeit. 
Three  hours,  "  at  least,"  for  dinner 
and  tea,  is  likewise  enormous;  and 
a  poor  creature,  indeed,  must  be  be, 
who  takes  tea  at  all  when  reading 
for  honours.  He  makes  his  debut 
in  the  world  iu  the  shape  of  the 
Wooden  Spoon. 

It  finally  appears  that  your  gar- 
dener, who  works  on  a  yearly  ave- 
rage but  eight  hours  a- day,  has  more 
time  for  study  than  your  Oxonian  or 
Cantab.  It  is  true,  allows  Mr  Lou- 
don, that  he  is  "subject  to  the  time 
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employed  in  eating,  but  that  may 
well  be  considered  as  compensated 
by  the  knowledge  of  botany  he  ac- 
quires in  the  garden  during  his  hours 
of  labour."  The  great  advantage, 
however,  which  your  gardener  pos- 
sesses over  your  Oxonian  and  Can- 
tab is,  "  that,  unless  his  religion  for- 
bid, he  may  study  at  least  twelve 
hours  every  Sunday."  Mr  Loudon 
is  the  most  liberal  man  in  his  reli- 
gious opinions  we  ever  heard  of,  as 
you  will  see  by  and  by ;  meanwhile, 
do  you  not  admire  the  coolness  with 
which  he  lets  drop,  "  unless  his  reli- 
gion forbid,"  into  the  above  passage? 
He  recommends  that  the  Sundays 
shall  be  employed  thus : — Morning 
commenced  as  usual  with  a  lan- 
guage ;  "  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day  we  would  dispose  of  in  portions 
of  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  in  bring- 
ing forward  those  evening  studies 
which  we  had  been  least  successful 
in  during  the  week,  or  found  our- 
selves most  in  want  of  for  actual  use. 
This  day  is  also  particularly  adapted 
for  drawing,  which,  though  it  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  with  artificial 
light,  yet  goes  on  best  with  that  of 
the  sun."  Arithmetic,  mensuration, 
and  land-surveying,  mechanics  and 
experimental  philosophy,  essay  and 
letter- writing,  "  both  with  a  view  to 
improvement  in  the  style  and  pen- 
manship," and,  if  possible,  miscella- 
neous reading  from  an  Encyclopedia 
— these  are  the  studies  on  which  the 
gardener,  according  to  Mr  Loudon's 
scheme  of  education,  is  to  be  em- 
ployed twelve  hours  every  Sabbath 
or  Lord's  day. 

These  are  some  "  of  the  branches 
which  best  deserve  his  attention." 
But  this  Gardener's  Friend  holds 
that  "  one  branch  of  knowledge  is  as 
much  as  any  person  ever  does  or  can 
excel  in."  A  gardener,  therefore, 
should  not,  he  thinks,  "  attempt  to 
excel  in  any  one  branch  of  know- 
ledge besides  that  of  gardening." 
Even  in  botany  he  cannot  arrive  at 
great  perfection,  from  not  having 
an  'opportunity  of  consulting  the 
herbariums  and  books,  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  vainly  attempt- 
ing "  to  excel  in  any  one  branch  ex- 
cept gardening,"  he  ought  to  follow 
another  plan  entirely,  and  a  most 
plausible  one  it  seems  in  Mr  Lou- 
don's simple  words — "  He  ought  ra- 
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ther  to  make  himself  acquainted* 
to  the  degree  that  circumstances 
may  permit,  with  the  whole  cycle  of 
human  knowledge."  But,  even  when 
he  has  done  so,  he  must  not  think  of 
ever  being  able  to  become  "  expert 
at  chemical  analysis,  dissection  of 
animals,  solving  problems  in  any  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
or  to  excel  in  painting,  music,  or 
poetry." 

Discouraging  doctrine,  and,  we 
hope,  unsound — but  how  is  the  gar- 
dener to  find  means  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  whole  cycle 
of  human  knowledge?  "To  the  degree 
that  circumstances  may  permit,"  is  a 
most  indefinite  degree ;  and  should 
it  so  happen  that  the  gardener  has 
found  a  place  "  among  the  farthest 
Hebrides,"  the  degree  to  which  he 
may  have  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  whole  cycle  of  human  know- 
ledge would  be  hardly,  we  should 
think,  worth  taking,  except  for  the 
honour  of  the  thing,  and  to  be  worn 
as  a  titular  ornament.  In  happier  cir- 
cumstances, the  source  from  which 
he  is  to  derive  his  general  knowledge, 
"  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  is  chiefly 
from  books."  He  is  to  derive  aid, 
too,  from  professional  men,*men  of 
talents  and  teaming,  wherever  he  has 
an  opportuiL?!H|bf  conversing  with 
them,  public  lectures,  artists,  arti- 
sans, manufacturers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, manufactories,  engines,  mines, 
dock -yards,  and  all  other  works  dis- 
playing human  skill.  But  the  grand 
source  is  books— and  the  question  is, 
says  Mr  Loudon,  how  a  journeyman 
gardener,  whose  wages  are  often  less 
than  those  of  a  common  labourer, 
is  to  procure  them  ? 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  all  per- 
sons conversant  with  such  matters, 
that  there  are,  over  and  above  the 
more  rare  and  uncommon  one  of  pur- 
chase, three  ways  of  procuring  books 
— begging,  borrowing,  and  stealing 
— though  by  means  of  a  fine  but  not 
difficult  analysis,  all  the  three,  nay 
all  the  four,  may  be  reduced  to  one 
— to  wit,  stealing — as  a  few  words 
will  shew.  You  pretend  to  purchase 
books — but  you  never  pretend  to  pay 
for  them  ;  and  thus,  "  to  the  degree 
that  circumstances  may  permit,  you 
become  acquainted  with  the  whole 
cycle  of  human  knowledge."  The 
distinction  between  begging  and  bor- 
rowing  is  so  slight,  as  to  be  at  times 
2z 
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almost  imperceptible  ;  but  begging  is 
more  nearly  akin  to  purchase  with- 
out payment ;  for  in  both  cases  alike 
you  make  the  book  your  own,  with 
consent  of  the  previous  owner,  and 
write  your  name  on  it,  not  only  with- 
out compunction,  but  with  a  rejoi- 
cing conscience.  Borrowing,  you 
perceive  at  once,  is  stealing,  with  a 
gentler  name,  aggravated  by  audacity 
— for  you  do  not,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  deny  the  fact,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, apologize  every  time  you  meet 
the  previous  owner — which,  how- 
ever, you  take  care  shall  be  as  sel- 
dom as  possible — nay,  promise  to  re- 
turn it  on  Monday.  Your  friend  cuts 
you,  or  goes  abroad,  or  marries,  and 
forgets  his  books  in  his  children,  or, 
best  of  all,  dies,  and  the  book— or 
books — are  yours  for  life.  Mere  sim- 
ple stealing — that  is,  shop-lifting — 
though  common,  is  not  correct;  but 
being  committed  probably  on  a  sud- 
den impulse,  on  the  sly,  and  with 
shame,  it  is  a  venial  offence  in  com- 
parison with  borrowing ;  though  we 
believe  that  he  who  steals  many 
books,  one  after  another,  nor  gives 
over  doing  so,  even  after  frequent 
detection  and  exposure,  will  be  al- 
most sure  to  take  to  borrowing  at 
last. 

With  sucb  sentiments  on  stealing, 
we  were  startled  by  Mr  London's 
answer  to  his  own  question,  "  How 
is  a  journeyman  gardener,  whose 
wages  are  less  often  than  a  common 
labourer,  to  procure  books  ?  " — 
"  Our  answer  is,  borrow  them  ;  and 
make  it  a  fixed  rule  to  purchase  no 
books  excepting  grammars,  diction- 
aries, and  other  elementary  works, 
and  of  these,  used  and  cheap  copies." 
And  from  whom  is  he  to  borrow? 
Why,  from  the  head  gardener,  to  be 
sure.  And  how  does  he  procure 
them?  Why,  he  borrows  them,  of 
course,  from  "the  patron  under 
whom  he  serves."  And  how  came 
they  into  his  possession?  Probably 
by  purchase,  without  payment ;  and 
thus  do  the  journeymen  gardeners 
over  all  Britain  "become  acquainted, 
as  far  as  circumstances  may  permit, 
with  the  whole  cycle  of  human 
knowledge,"  at  the  expense  of  John 
Murray,  Longman,  and  Co.,  and  Wil- 
liam Blackwood !  We  pity  the  poor 
booksellers. 

The  sort  of  books,  says  Mr  Lou- 
don,  "desirable  to  borrow,"  inde- 
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pendently  of  those  connected  with 
professional  acquirements,  are  trea- 
tises on  chemistry,  zoology,  minera- 
logy, and,  above  all,  a  good  Encyclo- 
pedia— one  systematically,  instead 
of  alphabetically  arranged,  would  be 
the  best ;  but  as  most  existing  libra- 
ries, he  says,  are  now  stocked  with 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  or 
Rees'  Cyclopedia,  "these  must  be 
taken  till  a  well-executed  one,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Encyclopedia  Metropo- 
litaua,  now  publishing,  (but  badly 
executed,)  finds  its  way  into  general 
use."  The  Encyclopedia  Metropo- 
litana  is  not  badly  executed,  as  this 
conceited  gentleman  impertinently 
says  in  a  parenthesis — any  one  num- 
ber of  it  being  worth  all  he  has  compi- 
led since  he  became  a  clipper.  Then, 
there  is  the  Edinburgh  Encyclope- 
dia, edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
now  complete,  and  the  property  of 
that  enterprising  bookseller,  Mr 
Tegg,  full  of  the  most  useful  infor- 
mation of  all  kinds,  as  Mr  Loudon 
well  knows,  though  he  has  kept  his 
left-hand  thumb  upon  it,  all  the 
while  brandishing  in  his  right  a  for- 
midable pair  of  shears  that  might 
trim  a  privet  hedge,  or  the  mane  of 
a  bonassus. 

While  the  journeyman  gardener 
is  thus  making  himself  acquainted, 
to  the  degree  that  circumstances 
may  permit,  "  with  the  whole  cycle 
of  human  knowledge,"  the  indefati- 
gable book-borrower  has  not  been 
neglectful  of  personal  accomplish- 
ments, which  Mr  Loudon  classes 
under  the  following  grand  divi- 
sions— "  Dancing,  fencing,  boxing, 
wrestling,  the  infantry  manual  exer- 
cise, whist,  backgammon,  and  the 
fiddle."  Of  these,  he  considers 
"  dancing,  boxing,  and  the  fiddle,  as 
the  most  essential  objects.  In  most 
country  places,  these  and  all  the 
other  acquirements  may  be  learned 
from  retired  valets,  old  soldiers,  or 
from  some  of  the  servants  in  a  great 
family,  at  an  easy  rate"  They  may 
be  paid  for  in  vegetables. 

Dancing,  and  the  manual  exercise, 
are  particularly  useful,  Mr  Loudon 
thinks,  as  improving  the  gait  of  a 
gardener,  "  and  habituating  him  to 
good  postures,  both  in  standing  and 
sitting."  He  looks  like  an  old  sol- 
dier. We  fear  that  retired  valets  are 
seldom  good  hands  at  the  boxing- 
gloves,  and  seldom  er  with  the  naked 
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inawlies ;  and  that  a  yokel  in  a  turn- 
up at  a  fair  has  a  better  chance  of 
flooring  his  man^  by  his  own  natu- 
ral way  of  fighting,  whatever  that 
may  be,  than  by  the  pseudo-science 
taught  him  by  my  Lord's  gentle- 
man, la  the  ring,  "  a  little  know- 
ledge is  a  dangerous  thing ; "  and 
there  is  nothing,  with  the  uninitiated 
into  the  greater  mysteries,  like  good 
round  hitting,  closing,  and  hugging, 
with  an  occasional,  and  perhaps  ac- 
cidental and  unaccountable  cross- 
buttock.  Let  the  gardener,  say 
we,  eschew  fighting  altogether;  if 
wantonly  attacked,  let  him  use  the 
blackthorn,  hitting  fearlessly  at  the 
head ;  and  if  his  heart  be  in  the  right 
place,  by  using  that  simple  recipe, 
he  will  down  half-a-dozen  gipsies. 
Against  the  fiddle  we  have  nothing 
to  say — except  the  Scotch  one— and 
in  lieu  of  it  we  beg  to  substitute  the 
bagpipe.  We  can  say  little  or  no- 
thing in  favour  of  cards.  We  hate 
the  whole  pack.  Mr  Loudon,  how- 
ever, thinks  whist  "  an  essential 
accomplishment  of  every  man  who 
would  find  his  way  in  society  in 
England,  where  conversation  is  not 
nearly  so  well  understood  as  on  the 
Continent,  and  therefore  less  re- 
lied on  for  passing  the  time  agree- 
ably." 

An  easy,  graceful,  and  yet  manly 
action  is  to  be  attained  by  the  young 
gardener,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
practice  of  dancing  and  the  manual 
exercise;  but  these  are  insufficient 
to  give  him  a  good  address.  He  is 
therefore  "to  read  Lord  Chester- 
field, guarding  against  those  slips  of 
the  pen  where  he  seems  to  recom- 
mend impurity  and  deception."  And 
he  can  only  acquire  "  a  gracious  and 
polite  manner  of  speaking  by  much 
reading,  and  by  attending  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fre- 
quenters of  polished  society."  Much 
depends  on  the  proper  management 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  A  gar- 
dener must  not  be  a  gawky.  Now 
our  physiognomist  has  noticed, "  that 
the  features  of  the  face  may  be  set  " 
to  any  emotion,  so  that  "  if  the 
muscles  of  his  face  are  put  in  train- 
ing by  a  gardener  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  apprenticeship,  almost 
any  thing  may  be  done  with  them,  as 
in  the  case  of  comedians."  Should  he 
tire  of  his  profession,  he  may  go  upon 
the  stage,  and  a  Matthews,  a  Yates, 
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or  a  John  Reeve,  be  found  in  every 
provincial  theatre.  Yet  we  find 
"  that  a  gardener's  object  should  be 
less  the  power  of  varying  them  than 
of  giving  a  set  expression  of  anima- 
tion, joined  to  a  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  this  medium  or  central  dispo- 
sition he  can  occasionally  alter  to 
that  of  pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  or 
disapprobation  on  the  other,  as  cir- 
cumstances require."  The  art  of 
conversation,  so  flourishing  on  the 
Continent,  being  little  understood 
here,  "consisting,  in  ordinary  society, 
in  tiresome  relations  as  to  the  party 
ortheir  affairs,  attempts  to  obtain  vic- 
tory in  argument,  &c.,"  Mr  Loudon 
has  devised  a  scheme  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  conversation,  as  a  delightful 
art,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  gardeners,  but  extended  to 
all  mankind.  "  Three  or  four  gar- 
deners, all  eager  for  improvement, 
might  practise  conversation  on  this 
principle,  by  assembling  occasion- 
ally, and  either  conversing  as  equals, 
or,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  assuming 
characters.  Two,  for  example,  may 
take  the  part  of  the  parents  of  a  fa- 
mily, one  or  two  as  strangers  on  a 
visit  to  them,  and  the  rest  as  children, 
and  so  on.  The  party  might  first  pro- 
duce that  sort  of  family  wrangling 
and  snarling,  which  commonly  occurs 
at  firesides,  as  the  conversation  to  be 
avoided ;  and  next  a  conversation  as 
it  ought  to  be,  or  as  each  gardener 
would  desire  to  have  it  in  m's  own 
family."  In  short,  having  already  all 
put  the  muscles  of  their  face  in  train- 
ing, and  being  excellent  comedians, 
they  are  to  have  private  theatricals, 
at  one  another's  houses,  at  which  will 
be  enacted  extemporary  domestic 
dramas,  such  as  the  Spoiled  Child, 
the  Brawling  Brothers,  the  Scolding 
Wife,  Who's  Papa,  and  My  Uncle. 
There  are  few  stronger  innate  prin- 
ciples in  human  nature  than  "  a  paw- 
pensity  for  the  dwama ;"  and  we  have 
only  to  hope  that  no  beak  will  inter- 
fere with  so  moral  and  intellectual  an 
entertainment,  no  money,  we  pre- 
sume, being  taken  at  the  door,  and 
the  most  delicate  female  parts  being 
performed  by  stout  young  gardeners. 
There  are,  Mr  Loudon  tells  us,  two 
things  in  conduct  which  the  gardener 
ough't  most  particularly  to  avoid — 
familiarity  and  cupidity.  Nothing 
more  odious  than  familiarity,  nor  a 
more  certain  mark,  he  says,  of  low 
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birth  and  breeding.  Really,  as  to  low 
birtb,  there  is  no  need  to  sneer  at  it 
here,  for  few  gardeners  are  what  is 
called  gentlemen  born — though  many 
of  them  are,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  gentlemen.  Low  birth  and 
low  breeding  generally  go  together, 
such  is  the  lot  of  man.  And  we  must 
not  be  offended  by  the  familiarity  of 
the  vulgar,  but  make  allowances  for 
the  manners  of  well-meaning  people, 
•whom  providence  has  made  drivers 
and  ditchers.  "  A  low  ignorant  man," 
quoth  Mr  London,  "  if  he  receive  the 
slightest  civilities  from  a  superior, 
immediately  conceives  the  latter  has 
a  particular  friendship  for  him,  and 
even  endeavours  to  turn  this  friend- 
ship to  advantage,  by  asking  to  bor- 
row money  to  forward  himself  in 
business,  or  requesting  a  place  under 
government,  or  a  pension."  And  pray, 
why  not  try  to  borrow  money  as  well 
as  books'?  A  place  under  government 
is  a  more  serious  affair,  but  as  for  a 
pension,  if  the  man  be  an  old  soldier 
or  sailor,  and  have  a  wooden  leg,  he 
enjoys  one  already ;  and  if  he  be 
sound,  wind  and  limb,  he  is  pro- 
bably on  the  parish.  You  may,  in 
most  cases,  put  him  off  with  half-a- 
crown ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
rid  of  the  fair  sex.  For  Mr  Loudon 
assures  us,  that  "  if  a  gentleman,  or 
indeed  any  man,  notices  a  low  fa- 
miliar woman,  the  latter  immediately 
concludes  he  is  in  love  with  her." 
Very  likely,  if  the  notice  taken  of  her 
chance  to  be  in  a  wood,  and  consist 
in  chucking  her  under  the  chin.  But 
then  the  familiarity  is  first  commit- 
ted by  the  gentleman,  or  any  other 
man,  and  he  must  abide  the  result. 
On  the  highroad,  or  in  the  harvest- 
field,  or  in  the  churchyard,  "  on  the 
skaleing  o'  the  kirk,"  or  at  the  cot- 
tage-door, surely  you  may  "  notice 
a  low  familiar  woman,"  without  in- 
spiring her  with  a  sudden  belief  that 
you  are  the  victim  of  passion  for  her 
charms,  and  will  never  rest  till  you 
have  effected  her  ruin,  or  made  her 
your  wife.  Few  men  of  our  years  are 
more  likely  to  kindle  a  flame  in  the 
susceptible  bosom  than  Christopher 
North  ;  few  men  of  any  years  more 
suave  to  the  sex.  Yet  we  have  no- 
ticed hundreds,  aye,  thousands,  of 
maids,  wives,  and  widows,  of  low 
birth  and  low  breeding, who  dropped 
us  a  curtsy,  and  asked  us  "  to  come 
ben  the  house  and  taste,"  without 


seeming,  so  far  as  was  known  to  us, 
dimple  souls,  to  suspect  us  of  being 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
them,  though  we  confess  our  crutch 
has  occasionally  been  spirited  away 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  found  next 
morning  by  "  the  auld  wife  ayont  the 
fire,"  behind  a  cabinet  in  the  spence, 
and  delivered  to  us,  without  expla- 
nation, embroidered  with  a  spider's 
web,  and  in  the  web  the  spider. 

"A  well-informed  and  polite  man," 
says  our  sage,  "  is  not  familiar  with 
any  one."  What  sayest  thou  to  that 
doctrine, dear  Charles  Lamb?  Where 
are  gone  "  all  the  familiar  faces  1 " 
The  well-informed  and  polite  man, 
Mr  Loudon  tells  us,  is  not  familiar 
with  anyone, "  because  he  knows  that 
if  he  were  to  lay  bare  every  thing  re- 
specting himself,  he  would  lessen 
respect."  There  is  no  occasion  to  lay 
bare  every  thing,  not  even  when  you 
bathe  in  loch  or  river ;  but  why  such 
fear  of  lessening  respect  ?  We  have 
some  friends — three,  br  perhaps  four 
— whom  we  love  like  uterine  bro- 
thers— but, thank  God,  weknow  them 
too  well,  and  they  know  us  too  well, 
to  allow  the  possibility  of  mutual 
respect.  For  half  a  century  and  up- 
wards we  have  been  as  familiar  as 
trees  composing  one  clump  on  the 
hillside — or  as  clouds  brought  into 
union  by  heaven's  own  breath  "  frae 
a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,"  and 
allowed  to  settle  down  on  a  bright 
blue  spot  of  sky,  for  an  hour  of  pro- 
found and  perfect  peace  !  Respect ! 
Away  with  it  to  hypocrites  or  self- 
deceivers.  But  ours  be  the  bond  and 
balm  of  life — the  Christian  virtue 
that  is  born  in  the  freedom  of  the 
heart — fearing  nothing,  suspecting 
nothing,  but  like  a  bird  on  the  bough, 
or  a  Sower  on  the  brae,  singing  and 
smiling,  for  its  own  sweet  sake,  as  if 
there  were  neither  sin  nor  sorrow  on 
all  this  earth — and  that  is  LOVE — the 
same  love  that  was  in  the  heart  of 
Cain  before  he  came  to  envy  Abel, 
and  while  yet  he  saw,  without  anger, 
the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  ascending 
from  that  rural  altar,  "  and  bless- 
ed the  brother  whom  erelong  he 
slew !" 

But  what  saith  Mr  Loudon  on  cu- 
pidity? That  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  a  well-informed  and  polite 
man.  And  why  ?  "  Because  he 
knows  mankind  too  well  to  suppose 
they  will  give  him  a  valuable  thing 
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merely  because  he  asks  it ;  but  even 
if  there  were  a  chance  of  getting  it 
in  this  way,  still  he  would  not  ask, 
because  he  might  be  asked  something 
more  valuable  in  return."  Hobbism 
is  heard  in  all  its  hardness  but  from 
the  jaws  of  a  thorough-going  Scotch- 
man. No  Englishman  of  the  selfish 
school  could  have  made  such  a  bare- 
faced avowal  as  this  of  the  princi- 
ple of  his  moral  creed.  His  own  pride 
would  have  been  offended  by  such 
a  direct  and  explicit  confession  of 
his  own  meanness ;  and  were  the 
words  set  down  for  him,  we  can  fan- 
cy we  see  John  Bull  trampling  upon 
and  tossing  them,  with  fire-eyed  dis- 
dain, like  his  namesake,  more  wrath- 
ful than  seems  reasonable  with  the 
toggery  of  a  tailor,  who  is  taking  a 
swim  with  his  friends  the  frogs. 

Mr  Loudon,  however,  makes  some 
amends  for  his  enunciation  of  such 
despicable  doctrine,  by  a  good  re- 
mark and  pleasing  illustration  on  the 
subject  of  "judicious  restraint."  "  A 
man  properly  under  its  influence," 
he  finely  says,  "  may  be  compared  to 
a  well- trained  tree ;  and  as  this  figure 
is  familiar  to  the  young  gardener,  it 
may  be  well  for  him  frequently  to 
ask  himself,  whether,  supposing  he 
were  a  cherry-tree,  he  would  be 
reckoned  one  finely  spread  against 
a  wall,  or  an  unpruned  standard." 
Fairest  and  gentlest  of  readers,  that 
ever  dropped  a  tear  on  page  of  Ma- 
ga,  or  illumined  it  with  a  smile,  what 
sayest  thou?  Wouldst  thou,  sup- 
posing thy  sweet  self  to  be  a  cherry- 
tree,  be  one  finely  spread  against  a 
wall,  or  an  unpruned  standard  ?  Oh ! 
not  for  all  the  suns  and  systems  in 
the  universe  would  we  see  thee 
finely  spread  against  a  wall !  Thy 
tender  trunk  trained  up  from  child- 
hood in  the  way  it  should  go,  and  from 
which  no  liberty  is  left  it  to  depart 
when  it  is  old — thy  delicate  limbs, 
spread  eaglewise,  fastened  with  rus- 
ty nails  and  bits  of  musty  flannel  to 
the  unfeeling  bricks  !  All  the  round- 
ed proportions  of  thy  naturally  grace- 
ful figure  flattened  into  a  pancake— 
or  say  rather  a  fan,  unfolded  for  ever 
yet  flirted  not  at  all !  What,  though 
by  this  process  thou  art  made  to 
bear  show-cherries  like  plums? 
Alas !  alas !  love  sickens  and  dies  at 
sight  of  the  long,  lank,  productive 
espalier!  But  love  springs  again 
to  life  at  the  airy  whisper^of  that 
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exquisite  unpruned  standard,  blu sit- 
ing yonder  with  blossoms  that  look 
as  if  they  were  composed  of  snow 
and  fire  blended  in  wondrous  union 
by  the  creative  and  reconciling 
spring.  We  clasp  her  stem  that 
softens  in  our  embrace,  and  thrills 
to  our  passion,  while  from  each 
core  expires  a  long-drawn  mutual 
sigh.  We  release  her — oh !  sweet 
Helen  Tree — from  our  imaginary 
marriage,  and  retiring  a  few  steps, 
that  she  may  have  room  to  display 
herself  all  abroad,  on  the  greensward 
of  the  sunny  glade,  an  island  in  the 
wood,  we  gaze  on  the  virgin  glory 
till  our  soul  assimilates  itself  to  the 
sight,  that  fills  it  through  a  thousand 
eyes — and  oh !  metamorphosis  di- 
vine, transfigured  are  we  into  a 
stately  young  male  cherry-tree, 
while  all  the  birds  of  the  morning 
break  out  into  a  nuptial  song, 
and  so  closely  intertwined  are  now 
our  branches,  that  the  sun  himself 
knows  not  how  to  distinguish  our 
blossoms,  and  is  pleased  to  see  the 
loving  confusion  every  moment  co- 
loured brighter  and  brighter  with 
beauty  born  of  bliss ;  nor  can  the 
clouds  themselves,  who  come  float- 
ing along  from  the  orient  to  adore 
and  worship,  either  abate  or  bedim 
the  still  unsubdued  splendour  of 
that  one-in-two  and  two-in-one  un- 
pruned standard  Cherry-Tree. 

Supposing  a  young  gardener  to 
have  obtained  a  tolerably  good  si- 
tuation at  home,  and  to  have  proved 
it  for  a  year  or  two,  Mr  Loudon  says 
he  should  set  about  two  things; 
"  the  first  is  saving  money,  and  the 
second  is  entering  into  the  marriage 
state."  He  treats  us  with  two  tables 
of  calculations,  shewing  how  an  in- 
dustrious, successful,  and  money- 
loving  gardener  may,  at  fifty,  pur- 
chase no  trifling  annuity  for  two 
lives — his  own  and  his  wife's — and 
thereby  continue  to  jog  on  comfort- 
ably to  the  end.  We  have  nothing 
to  object  to  these  tables,  except  that 
they  leave  us  rather  in  the  dark  as 
to  Mr  Loudon's  opinions  on  mar- 
riage. He  is  manifestly  a  Malthu- 
sian,  and  speaks  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, as  well  he  may,  of  what  he 
calls  "  thoughtless  and  unmeasured 
procreation."  But  here  is  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  his  treatise  on 
the  education  of  gardeners  :— 

"  The  vulgar  reason  why  a  young 
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man  ought  to  save  money  is,  that 
he  may  get  together  as  much  aa  may 
enable  him  to  collect  some  furni- 
ture and  get  married.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  called  saving  to  pro- 
duce  want  and  misery.  A  young 
couple,  eager  to  get  the  use  of  each 
other's  persons,  will  not  be  very  nice 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their 
furniture.  All  they  consider  neces- 
sary is,  accordingly,  often  got  before 
either  are  twenty.  Housekeeping 
and  propagation  are  commenced; 
and  thus  the  foundation  laid  of  a 
life  of  hard  labour,  scanty  food,  and 
their  attendants,  bad  temper,  and 
oftendisease.  After  twenty-five  years 
of  bustle  and  distraction,  nine  or  ten 
children  have  been  produced,  and 
are  most  probably  growing  up  in 
rags  and  ignorance ;  and  all  that  this 
couple  can  say  is,  that  they  have 
struggled  hard  to  create  nine  times 
as  much  misery  as  that  by  which  they 
are  oppressed.  If  the  man  had  li- 
mited himself  for  twenty-five  years 
to  making  the  heads  of  pins,  he  might 
have  accumulated  as  much  as  would 
have  made  him  independent  and 
comfortable,  and  still  had  sufficient 
time  before  him  to  marry,  and  en- 
joy the  comfort  and  solace  of  a  wife 
and  children.  But  the  use  of  a  wife 
to  a  gardener,  and  to  every  man  who 
is  not  independent,  ought  to  be 
chiefly  as  the  operative  partner  in 
his  domestic  economy ;  to  prepare 
his  food,  and  keep  in  order  his  lod- 
ging and  clothes.  If,  in  addition  to 
these  duties,  she  has  cultivated,  or 
will  cultivate  her  mind,  so  as  to  be- 
come interesting  as  a  companion,  so 
much  the  better ;  and  if  the  parties 
further  think  that  they  can  attain 
their  object  of  independence,  and 
rear  one  or  two  children,  let  them 
do  so.  Universal  sources  of  happi- 
ness should  never  be  rejected  when 
they  can  be  retained." 

Mr  Loudon  seems  to  us  to  have 
here  huddled  together  all  the  most 
loathsome  language  of  the  antipro- 
pagationists — and, therefore,  he  must 
atrip  and  submit  his  back  to  the 
knout.  He  upeaks  like  a  vulgar 
fellow  when  he  speaks  "  of  a  young 
couple  eager  to  get  the  use  of  each 
other's  persons."  Were  that  all  they 
were  eager  about,  they  would  not 
wait  "  to  collect  some  furniture." 
But  even  if  it  were,  let  not  this  el- 
derly man, by  such  coarse  and  hateful 


words,  shew  himself  no  better  than  a 
monk.  He  should  remember,  that 
in  the  young  even  animal  passion 
itself  is  commonly  accompanied  with 
feelings  and  fancies  that  are  not  ani- 
mal— and  that  the  most  ignorant, 
coarse,  and  clownish  lout  oi  a  clod- 
hopper, notwithstanding  all  his  grin- 
ning, may  be  seriously  in  love  with 
a  sweetheart  whom  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  us  to  look  at  without 
laughter,  presenting,  as  she  does,  so 
rare  an  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
most  ludicrous  in  nature  and  in  art. 
Yet  the  poor  creatures  are  Christian 
— they  have  been  married  this  very 
day  in  a  church — and,  after  a  sup- 
per provided  for  a  few  friends,  of 
beans  and  bacon,  and  a  gallon  or 
two  of  cider,  they  will  go  to  bed- 
now  husband  and  wife — and  rising 
thankfully,  long  before  Mr  Loudon, 
go  together  to  their  work.  They 
contrive  to  continue  in  the  same  cot- 
tage, and  have  children,  some  of 
whom  die,  and  are  buried  with  some 
expense  and  some  grief — others  live, 
sometimes  behaving  well,  and  some- 
times very  ill  indeed — and  there  is 
scolding,  squalling,  cuffing,  kicking, 
and  frequent  pulling  of  ears.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  family  are  happy 
— as  happiness  goes  in  this  world. 
And  'tis  amusing  to  see  how  the  pa- 
rents have  transmitted  both  their 
faces  to  their  eldest  daughter  Doro- 
thy, who  is,  notwithstanding,  not 
only  a  good  creature,  but  a  Blue. 
Yes,  she  is  the  village  poetess — and 
here  is  a  little  poem  of  tier's  on  the 
Battle  of  Agincourt,  which  she  lately 
sent  in  a  modest  letter  to  Maga. 

How  sublime  ore  Honour's  deeds, 
Displaying  rectitude ; 
In  point  of  Glory  there  it  lies, 
Prince  Henry's  Magnitude. 

Is  not  our  slight  sketch  more  true  to 
nature  than  Mr  London's  finished 
picture  ?  "  Housekeeping  and  pro- 
pagation are  commenced"  are  ugly 
words,  because  spat  in  an  ugly  spi- 
rit; and  the  whole  world,  we  feel 
assured,  will  be  against  Mr  Loudon 
in  the  preference  he  gives  to  the 
making  of  the  heads  of  pins,  through 
the  long  space  of  twenty-five  rev  ol- 
ving  years,  and  with  us  in  the  pre- 
ference we  give,  through  the  same 
protracted  period,  to  the  making  of 
the  heads  and  tails  of  children.  From 
his  pitiful  prating  about  pins,  it  would 
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appear  that  he  thinks  the  proper  age 
for  a  man's  marrying  is  about  forty- 
five.   But  what  young  woman  would 
marry  such  a  foggy,  if  she  could  have 
a  spruce  lad  of  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  ?     Observe,  that  a  man  of 
five-and-forty,  who  has  been  married 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  and  can 
shew  a  comely  wife  and  a  fine  grown- 
up or  growing- up  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  is  virtually  a  young  man, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life ;  but  a  bar- 
ren bachelor  of  the  same  age  has  al- 
most always  such  a  suspicious  look 
of  longevity  about  him,  that  he  is 
often  accused,  we  confess  unjustly, 
of  being  a  Nestor  aping  a  Neopto- 
lemus.     Mr  Loudon  is  as  obscure 
an  oracle  on  the  proper  age  of  our 
friend's  wife.    "  If  the  parties  further 
think  that  they  can  attain  their  ob- 
ject of  independence — and  rear  one 
or   two   children — let    them   do    so." 
Very  laconic.     They  are    to  rear 
only  one  or  two  children — pray,  are 
they  not  to  beget  any  more  ?    And 
if  the  answer  be, — •"  No — not  any 
more," — will  Mr  Loudon  have  the 
goodness  to  point  out — not  for  our 
Bakes,  for  we  have  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter — but  for  our 
married  brethren  of  mankind — how 
they  are  to  prevent  it  ?    Better  far, 
to  our  mind,  a  life  of  hard  labour, 
scanty  food,   and  their  attendants, 
bad  temper,  and  often  disease,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  bustle  and  dis- 
traction,nine  or  ten  children,  growing 
up  in  rags  and  ignorance,  and  the 
hardest  struggles  to  create  nine  times 
as  much  misery  as  that  by  which  the 
multiplying  pair  have  been  oppress- 
ed— better  far,  we  say,  the  sum-total 
of  the  misery,  with  all  its  formidable 
items  set  down  by  the  steel-pen  of  a 
Loudon,  than  the  inconceivable  and 
unnatural  suffering  of  that  pair  stern- 
ly resolved,  at  bidding  of  a  Lou- 
don's  "  let  them  do  so,"  to  confine 
the  amount  of  their  offspring  within 
the  dual  number — conjugating  and 
declining,  after  a  dismal  fashion,  the 
verb  and  the  noun  love;  so  as  to 
draw  tears  down  Pluto's  iron  cheeks, 
and  awaken  universal  sympathy  for 
the  infatuated  sinners,  even  among 
the  damned. 

"  The  use  of  a  wife  to  a  gardener, 
and  to  every  man  who  is  not  inde- 
pendent," ought  to  be,  quoth  this 
liberal-minded  man,  "  to  prepare  his 
food,  and  keep  in  order  his  lodging 
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and  clothes."    Let  him  go  into  the 
poorest  hut  and  tell  the  gudewife  so, 
and  she  will  bundle  him  out,  not 
without  a  crack  on  the  sconce  from 
the  mop-staff,  while   she  will  con- 
tinue   twirling    the    muff  thereof 
with  great  animation,  as  she  washes 
the  threshold  from  the  dust  of  his 
shoes ;  and  then  with  loud  laughter, 
pursuing  bis  flight,  she  flings  herself 
back  on  the  gude-man's  elbow-chair, 
and  cries  to  herself—"  What  a  coof !  '* 
The  education  of  a  gardener,  or 
any  other  man,  cannot  be  complete, 
we  should  think,  without  religion; 
and  so  thinks  Mr  Loudon.  We  have 
seen    that  he   counsels   gardeners 
to   bring  up  their  weekly  studies, 
during  all  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
Sabbath  day.    Are  they  never  to  go 
to  church  ?    That  is  as  it  may  hap- 
pen— "as  their  religion  may  permit." 
The  sage  defines  religion — "  our  opi- 
nions as  to  the  nature  of  things" — it 
being,  he  says,  the  same  as  devo- 
tion, devoted  to,  and  in  Latin  religio. 
In  certain  periods  of  the  progress 
of  society,  he  tells  us,  morality  and 
religion  are  treated  as  depending  on 
each  other — "  the  latter  is  consider- 
ed as  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
former,  and  man  is  taught  to  be  so- 
ber and  honest,  not  only  to  avoid  the 
punishment  awarded  by  the  laws  of 
his  country,  but  to  avoid  still  greater 
punishment  in  future.    Fear  is  the 
motive  to  obedience  in  both  cases, 
and  while  some  defend  the  principle 
of  employing  the  fear  of  hell  along 
with  that  of  the  law,  others  argue 
that  the  principle  of  utility  is  alone 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  morals. 
Self-interest,  and  the  dread  of  losing 
reputation,  they  say,  is  a  foundation 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  a  joint 
fear  of  the  law  and  of  hell,  because 
if  the  party  change  his  religion,  the 
fear  of  hell  or  future  punishment 
may  be  got  rid  of,  and  what  remains 
of  earthly  fear  may  not  be  sufficient 
in  the  first  instance  to  restrain  from 
excess." 

Our  modern  Socrates,  "  without 
defending  either  opinion,"  begs  leave 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  both.  To 
rude  and  gross  minds,  he  thinks 
"  that  the  fear  of  being  hanged  and 
eternally  burned  is  more  suitable 
than  the  more  simple  and  refined 
motives  of  personal  advantage  and 
reputation."  It  seems  to  us  that  to 
be  hanged  and  eternally  burned  must 
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'  be  a  great  personal  disadvantage  to 
any  "  gardener,  or  any  other  man ;" 
that  self-interest  is  not  lost  sight  of 
in  seeking  to  avoid  them ;  and  that 
men  may  desire  to  have  a  fair  repu- 
tation who  believe  in  future  punish- 
ments. 

Our  Sage  thinks,  that  as  society 
improves,  "  man  begins  to  have  less 
extravagant  notions  of  his  own  im- 
portance; and  from  ranking  himself 
among  the  immortal  gods,  at  last 
finds  himself  but  an  animal  among 
other  animals,  and  a  mere  man.  His 
extravagant  hopes  now  vanish,  and 
with  these  bis  superstitious  fears. 
He  finds  nothing  left  but  to  make 
the  most  of  life,  by  the  exercise  of 
bis  faculties  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
up  a  lively  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  feeling  of  enjoyment  or 
happiness."  This  happens,  he  says, 
as  "  society  improves;  and  we  take 
the  liberty  of  telling  him — that  he 
ties. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  man  is  a 
wretched  ignoramus  on  all  subjects 
on  which  it  behoveth  a  man  humbly 
to  seek  light;  and  we  have  been  gra- 
ciously told,  that  whosoever  seeketh 
in  a  right  spirit,  shall  find  it.  That 
he  is  a  wretched  ignoramus,  we  shall 
shew  out  of  his  own  mouth.  "  There 
are  a  great  many  different  species 
(of  religion)  in  the  world,  and  those 
of  the  more  civilized  nations,  as  the 
European,  Indian,  Chinese,  like  plants 
which  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
are  branched  out  into  numerous  va- 
rieties." 

That  is  a  piece  of  pompous  pe- 
dantry, but  let  it  pass.  He  conti- 
nues thus : — "  It  may  well  be  asked, 
which  is  the  true  religion,  or  that 
which  a  man  had  best  adopt  ?  "  Why, 
does  not  the  blockhead  know  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  that  which  a  man  had 
best  adopt?  He  does  not  know  it, 
and  therefore  we  call  him  again  a 
wretched  ignoramus.  "Will  the  gar- 
deners of  Britain  degrade  themselves 
BO  far  as  to  borrow  a  book  blundered 
out  of  the  block-head  of  such  a  fool 
as  he  who  spawned  the  following 
filth  ?— "  Truth  is  either  absolute  or 
relative.  Absolute  truth  is  that  which 
is  true  in  the  nature  of  things,  or 
capable  of  demonstration;  thus,  in 
arithmetic,  three  and  two  are  equal 
to  five  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  have  been  so,  and  will  be  BO  for 
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ever.  Relative  truth  is  that  which 
is  believed  to  be  true  by  any  parti- 
cular person,  or  among  any  particu- 
lar people.  Thus,  if  a  man  believe 
that  Rome  is  paved  with  cinders,  to 
him  it  is  true ;  and  if  a  whole  people 
believe,  with  Pythagoras,  that  the 
earth  is  an  immense  plain,  to  them 
that  system  is  as  true  as  the  Coper- 
nican  system  is  to  us.  The  same 
thing  holds  as  to  religion,  and  each 
species  or  variety  is  true  to  those 
who  believe  in  it.  What  may  be  ab- 
solutely true  in  this  sentiment,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  finding  out 
what  is  common  to  all  religions.  It 
wouldappearthatall  of  thero,of  which 
any  distinct  accounts  are  obtained, 
profess  two  things ;  first,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  man,  their  history  and  desti- 
nies ;  and,  secondly,  to  prescribe 
some  form  of  devotion.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  first  is  to  satisfy  curiosity, 
and  of  the  second  to  procure  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Author  of  nature.  As  no 
two  religions  agree  in  their  histo- 
rical accounts,  and  as  no  greater 
blessings  are  observed  to  follow  the 
devotions  of  one  people  more  than 
those  of  another,  all  that  can  be  said 
to  be  universally  true  in  religion  is, 
that  it  exists,  and  that  it  attempts  to 
explain  the  nature  of  things,  and  pre- 
scribe homage  to  the  Author  of  na- 
ture. In  short,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  spe- 
culation on  the  nature  of  things, — 
philosophy  in  a  certain  stage  of  its 
progress.  According  to  this  theory, 
there  can  be  no  person  without  reli- 
gion ; — that  is,  there  can  be  no  per- 
son without  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of 
things;  and  whatever  any  person 
may  think  or  determine  in  his  own 
mind  on  these  subjects,  these 
thoughts,  and  the  actions  which  flow 
from  them,  constitute  his  religion ; 
thus,  what  are  called  Deists,  Athe- 
ists, Sceptics,  &c.,  can  no  more  be 
said  to  be  without  religion,  than 
Christians,  Mahomedans,  or  Chi- 
nese. It  is  true,  they  are  not  of  any 
particular  religion  at  present  avow- 
ed by  whole  nations,  but  they  have 
just  as  much  religion  as  whole  na- 
tions have;  that  is,  they  have  certain 
ideas  on  the  subject,  and  they  act  in 
consequence  of  these  ideas."  fWfel 
So  Mr  Loudon  tells  the  gardeners 
of  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  all  one 
whether  they  be  atheists  or  Chris- 
tians. For  saying  BO  we  shall  not 
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call  him  fool,  for  we  are  told  not  to 
give  that  name  to  a  brother.  Yet  we 
are  likewise  told,  that  "  the  fool 
saith  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God." 
He  so  saith  in  his  heart,  because  his 
heart  is  desperately  wicked,  and  hard 
as  a  stone.  But  affliction  comes  like 
a  great  frost,  and  splits  the  stone 
into  pieces,  and  then  the  wretch 
knows  that  there  is  a  God,  and  a 
judgment. 

Mr  Loudon  is,  like  ourselves,  an 
editor.  He  has  then  a  catapulta  and 
a  battering-ram  to  bring  against  us  ; 
and,  if  our  wall  be  weak,  he  may 
hope  to  breach  it,  to  rush  in  and 
storm  our  citadel,  and  put  our  garri- 
son to  the  sword.  But  we  promise, 
if  he  be  rash  enough  to  face  such  an 
encounter,  to  meet  him,  not  in  the 
breach,  but  outside  the  ramparts, 
and  within  his  own  lines,  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  sally,  and  in  our  hand 
the  Crutch.  In  hoc  sirjno  vincinuts— 
and  our  very  name  has  long  been  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  a  sword  of 
fire — Christopher  North. 

Gardeners  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Ireland! — for  we  love  the  Emerald 
of  the  Sea — ye  will  range  yourselves, 
we  know,  under  our  banner.  How 
often  have  our  hearts  been  gladden- 
ed by  the  eight  of  that  Annual  Show, 
moving  to  music  through  the  streets 
and  squares  of  high  Dunedin,  a 
waving  wood  of  beautiful  green 
branches,  fruit- laden,  and  bright,  too, 
with  flowers,  while  underneath,  with 
measured  tread,  whose  firm  sound 
brings  from  the  dust  the  pleasant 
sound  of  peace,  marches  a  long  line 
of  thoughtful,  but  cheerful  faces,  of 
figures,  such  as,  if  need  were,  would 
drive,  with  levelled  bayonets,  all  in- 
vaders into  the  sea.  Sons  of  Adam, 
and  followers  of  his  trade !  we  greet 
you  well  —  one  and  all  of  you  —  at 
this  hour  pursuing  your  work,  which 
is  your  pastime,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
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various  spring.  We  are  with  you 
on  Mayday.  Saunders,  give  us  a 
spade. 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 

Why,  Adam,  to  be  sure,  and  Eve  was 
the  lady — and  so  is  every  Adam  still 
—and  so  is  every jEve— who  delving, 
remembers  that  he  too  is  but  a  worm ; 
who  spinning,  thinks  sometimes  of 
her  own  frail  thread  of  life  ! 

O,  gardeners  of  Mid-Lothian  1  we 
saw  you— through  a  window — we  say 
not  in  what  street — with  our  own  old 
eyes,  walking  in  that  multitudinous 
procession  on  the  day  celebrative  of 

Reform.     What  Pan,  and  Syl- 

vanus,  and  Vertumnus,  and  Pomona, 
and  Flora,  thought  and  felt,  we  know 
not;  perhaps  even  as  Christopher 
North.  May  no  frost  kill  the  blos- 
soms of  your  hopes  I  May  the  tree 
then  planted  be  the  best  of  bearers, 
and  a  very  golden  pippin  in  the  fla- 
vour of  its  fruit ! 

As  for  you,  ye  Plumbers,  "with 
leaden  eyes  that  love  the  ground ! " 
we  noticed  your  banner,  emblazoned 
with  "  Christopher  under  the  Pump." 
It  was  a  poor  caricature — and  the  in- 
scription stolen  from  Maga.  It  had 
been  well  if  all  the  members  of  your 
managing  committee  had  confined 
themselves  to  such  petty  theft.  But 
on  the  very  day  before  the  Proces- 
sion, that  very  standard-bearer, 
availing  himself  of  his  office  of  In- 
spector of  the  Gutters,  in  which  we 
had  employed  and  paid  him  for 
a  good  many  years,  cut  off  some  hun- 
dred pound  weight  of  lead,  and  roll- 
ing it  up  like  a  few  yards  of  carpet- 
ting,  over  his  unseen  shoulder  with 
it,  down  stairs,  out  of  the  area-door, 
and,  having  deposited  it  in  a  place  of 
safety,  away  to  speak  on  Reform— 
the  orator  being  at  the  same  time  a 
Thief  and  a  Robber. 
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FOUR  LYRICS.      BY  DELTA. 

No.  I. 

TO  THE  SKYLARK. 

AWAKE  ere  the  morning  dawn — skylark,  arise ! 

The  last  of  the  stars  hath  waned  dim  in  the  skies ; 

The  peak  of  the  mountain  is  purpled  in  light, 

Aud  the  grass  with  the  night-dew  is  diamonded  white; 

The  young  flowers,  at  morning's  call,  open  their  eyes, — 

Then  up  ere  the  break  of  day,  skylark,  arise ! 

Earth  starts  like  a  sluggard  half-roused  from  a  dream ; 
Pale  and  ghost-like  the  mist  floats  away  from  the  stream, 
And  the  cataract  hoarsely,  that  all  the  night  long 
Pour'd  forth  to  the  desolate  darkness  its  song, 
Now  softens  to  music,  as  brighten  the  skies; — 
Then  up  ere  the  dawn  of  day,  skylark,  arise ! 

Arise  from  the  clover,  and  up  to  the  cloud, 
Ere  the  sun  leaves  his  chamber  in  majesty  proud, 
And,  ere  his  light  lowers  to  earth's  meaner  things, 
Catch  the  stainless  effulgence  of  heaven  on  thy  wings, 
While  thy  gaze,  as  thou  soarest  and  singest,  shall  feast 
On  the  innermost  shrine  of  the  uttermost  east. 

Up,  up  with  a  loud  voice  of  singing !  the  bee 

"Will  be  out  to  the  bloom,  and  the  bird  to  the  tree, 

The  trout  to  the  pool,  and  the  par  to  the  rill, 

The  flock  to  the  plain,  and  the  deer  to  the  hill  — 

Soon  the  marsh  will  resound  to  the  plover's  lone  cries  ;— 

Then  up  ere  the  dawn  of  day,  skylark,  arise ! 

Up,  up  with  thy  praise-breathing  anthem !    Alone 
The  drowsyhead,  man,  on  his  bed  slumbers  prone ; 
The  stars  may  go  down,  and  the  sun  from  the  deep 
Burst  forth,  still  his  hands  they  are  folded  in  sleep. 
Let  the  least  in  creation  the  greatest  despise — 
Then  up  to  Heaven's  threshold,  blithe  skylark,  arise  ! 


No.  II. 

TWILIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

HOARSE  chatter' d  the  crow  on  the  boughs  overhead, 

And  the  owl,  from  a  time-ruin'd  tower, 
Boded  forth  to  my  spirit  its  omens  of  dread, 

And  added  fresh  gloom  to  the  hour : 
Earth  frown'd  like  a  desert ;  the  clouds  roll'd  above 

In  murkier  shadows,  a  desolate  throng ; 
While  the  stream,  as  it  flow'd  through  October's  wan  grove, 

Had  turn'd  into  wailing  its  song. 

Then  sunk  the  red  sun  o'er  the  verge  of  the  hill, 

The  dull  twilight  breeze  roam'd  abroad, 
And  sigh'd — while  all  sounds  of  existence  were  still— 

Through  the  aspens  that  border' d  the  road. 
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'Twas  a  scene  of  seclusion — beneath  an  oak-tree, 

All  pensive  I  sate  on  a  moss-cover'd  stone, 
And  thought  that,  whatever  the  future  might  be, 

How  sweet  were  the  days  which  were  gone ! 

I  mused  on  the  friends  who  had  pass'd  to  the  grave — 

Like  spectres  they  rose  on  the  mind ; 
Then,  listening,  I  heard  but  the  dull  hollow  rave 

Of  the  rank  grass,  bestirr'd  by  the  wind. 
I  thought  on  the  glory,  the  sunshine  of  yore, 

When  Hope  rear'd  her  fairy-built  piles  to  the  view ; 
Then  turn'd  to  the  darken'd  plain  scowling  before, 

And  the  wither'd  plants  laden  with  dew. 

Thrice  happy,  I  deem'd,  were  the  perish'd  and  dead, 

Since  pleasures  but  wane  into  woes ; 
And  the  friends,  with  whom  youth's  sunny  morning  was  led, 

Have  left  us  alone  ere  its  close. 
Who  longest  survive  but  the  longer  deplore, 

Since  Heaven  calls  its  favourites  the  soonest  away; 
The  holly-tree  smiles  through  the  snows  lying  hoar, 

But  the  passion-flower  fades  in  a  day ! 


No.  III. 

HADDON  HALL,  YORKSHIRE, 

GREEN  weeds  o'ertop  thy  ruined  wall, 
Grey,  venerable  Haddon  Hall, 

The  swallow  twitters  through  thee ; 
Who  would  have  thought,  when,  in  their  pride, 
Thy  battlements  the  storm  defied, 

That  time  should  thus  subdue  thee  ? 

While  with  a  famed  and  far  renown, 
England's  third  Edward  wore  the  crown, 

Upsprang'st  thou  in  thy  glory  j 
And  surely  thine — if  thou  couldst  tell 
Like  the  old  Delphian  oracle, — 

Would  be  a  wondrous  story  ! 

How  many  a  Vernon  thou  hast  seen, 
Kings  of  the  Peak,  thy  walls  within  j 

How  many  a  maiden  tender  ; 
How  many  a  warrior  stern  and  steel'd, 
In  burgouet,  and  lance,  and  shield, 

Array'd  with  martial  splendour. 

Then,  as  the  soft  autumnal  breeze 

Just  curl'd  the  lake,  jjist  stirr'd  the  trees, 

In  the  blue  cloudless  weather, 
How  many  a  gallant  hunting  train, 
With  hawk  in  hood,  and  horse  in  rein, 

Forsook  thy  courts  together  I 

The  grandeur  of  the  olden  time 
Mantled  thy  towers  with  pride  sublime, 

Enlivening  all  who  near'd  them ; 
From  Hippocras  and  Sherris  sack 
Palmer  or  Pilgrim  turn'd  not  back, 

Before  thy  cellars  cheer'd  them. 
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Since  thine  unbroken  early  day, 
How  many  a  race  hath  pass'd  away, 

In  charnel  vault  to  moulder, — 
Yet  Nature  round  thee  breathes  an  air 
Serenely  bright,  and  softly  fair, 

To  charm  the  rapt  beholder. 

The  past  is  but  a  gorgeous  dream, 
And  Time  glides  by  us  like  a  stream, 

While  musing  on  thy  story; 
And  sorrow  prompts  a  deep — Alas ! 
That,  like  a  pageant,  thus  should  pass 

To  wreck  all  human  glory. 


No.  IV. 

.  ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

FAREWELL  !  if  there  can  be  farewell 

To  what  is  graved  on  Memory's  page  ; 
Thine  image  there  uudimm'd  shall  dwell, 

And  highest,  holiest  thoughts  engage : 
When,  in  the  calm  of  solitude, 

I  think  how  pure  mere  man  might  be, 
How  meekly  great,  how  truly  good, 

My  spirit  turns  to  thee  ! 

Thine  was  the  tongue  that  spake  no  ill ; 

Thine  was  the  judgment,  ever  kind, 
That  for  the  erring,  lingered  still 

Benevolent  excuse  to  find ; 
Pure  in  thyself,  'twas  thine  to  think 

That  others, — all  mankind  were  such, 
Alive  to  feel,  and  quick  to  shrink 

From  Sin's  polluting  touch. 

Yes !  'twas  no  idle,  vain  pretence, 

No  frothwork  of  a  feeble  mind, 
For  thine  was  learning's  excellence 

With  strong  and  manly  sense  combined ; 
The  glories  of  the  ancient  day 

Illumed  thy  steps  with  classic  light, 
The  patriot's  deed  and  poet's  lay 

Bequeath'd  thee  sweet  delight. 

And  thine  was  Duty's  loftiest  sense, 

And  thine  that  calm,  high,  Christian  faith, 
Which  warm'd  thee  to  benevolence, 

And  soothed  the  thorny  bed  of  death ; 
So  God  hath  call'd  thee  back  again, 

Back  to  thy  birthright  in  the  sky, 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  of  grief  to  men, 

Save  when  'twas  thine  to  die ! 
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WOMAN.    BY  SIMONIDES  (NOT  OF  COS). 

/ 
TRANSLATED  BY  WILLIAM  HAY. 

I. 

THE  prototype  of  every  female  mind 
The  Gods  first  made,  of  every  form  and  kind. 
Behold  the  slut — she  in  the  dirt  is  found 
All  filth-polluted,  rolling  on  the  ground, 
Unwashed,  unkempt,  untidy  her  attire, 
In  mud  she  wallows,  fattens  in  the  mire, 
Her  filthy  house,  and  filthier  self  avow 
Her  soul  as  taken  from  the  bristly  sow. 

n. 

The  scoundrel  fox  another  soul  supplies, 
To  good  and  evil — up  to  all — all-wise ; 
A  prying  spirit,  ever  on  the  watch 
At  truth  or  lies,  at  right  or  wrong  to  catch  ; 
The  busy  .bodies  these,  that  roam  and  gad, 
Some  pretty  good,  but  more,  alas !  are  bad. 

in. 

That  barking  woman,  with  her  slanderous  itcb, 
Proclaims  the  spirit  of  her  parent  bitch. 
"With  eager  eyes  and  ears,  and  poking  snout, 
She  snuffs  for  scandal,  and  she  paws  it  out; 
Peering  and  peeping  everywhere  she  goes, 
Barking  and  biting  both  at  friends  and  foes : 
.And  rather  than  be  still,  the  spiteful  elf 
Will  snap  and  snarl  at  her  precious  self. 
What  if  her  everlasting  tongue  should  rouse 
The  angry  spirit  of  her  patient  spouse 
To  seize  a  stone  to  quell  each  horrid  note,. 
And  pound  her  grinders  down  her  yelping  throat : 
Ah !  little  would  it  boot,  poor  man — for  she 
Will  bark,  though  angry  or  though  kind  he  be, 
Though  friends  or  foes,  or  strangers  should  be  near, 
Her  clamorous  tongue,  all,  all  are  doomed  to  hear. 

IV. 

The  lazy  lump,  the  weary  husband's  load, 
The  Gods  created  of  the  sluggish  sod — 
Her  earth-born  spirit  knows  nor  ill  nor  good, 
Her  knowledge  is  to  cram  herself  with  food. 
When  angry  winter's  biting  frosts  appear, 
Close  by  the  blazing  hearth  she  posts  her  cnair, 
And  the  poor  creature  sits  and  shivers  there. 

v. 

Mark  you  a  fifth :  the  never  constant  sea, 
Oh  fickle  womankind,  gave  birth  to  thee ; 
So  smiling,  lovely,  so  serene  to-day, 
*  That  he  who  knows  thee  not  might  justly  say, 

Most  elegant,  domestic,  perfect  creature, 
"  Thou  cunning  pattern  of  excelling  nature." 
But  mark  her  well, — 'tis  hideous  to  behold 
This  perfect  creature, — now  a  perfect  scold ; 
Whom  none  dare  look  upon,  and  none  come  near. 
Who  fills  both  friends  and  foes,  and  all  with  fearf 
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Rages  unceasingly — and  howls  and  yelps, 

Like  an  ungracious  bitch  that  guards  her  whelps. 

And  as  the  sea,  when  summer  smiles,  is  seen 

The  sailor's  joy,  so  placid  and  serene, 

Anon  its  waves  with  loud,  terrific  roar, 

Lash  with  their  curling  crests  the  labouring  shore, 

So  changeful,  so  deceitful,  do  we  find 

This  "  sea  of  troubles" — fickle  womankind. 

VI. 

A  heap  of  sluggish  ashes,  and  an  ass, 
The  all-enduring,  form'd  another  class, 
Whom  neither  force,  nor  angry  words,  will  rouse 
To  do  a  single  deed  to  please  a  spouse. 
If  they  retire, — it  is  that  they  may  eat : 
If  by  the  fire, — they  cram  themselves  with  meat : 
Or  if  perchance  they  feel  the  amorous  flame- 
No  choice  have  they — for  every  man's  the  same. 

VII. 

The  weasel-soul'd,  the  grim,  the  sad-of-face, 
The  unloving,  unbeloved,  ungracious  race, 
Nor  beautiful,  nor  fair,  aught  earthly  deem  ; 
Life  has  for  them  no  charm,  and  love's  a  dream. 
They  hate  their  husbands  with  a  perfect  hate : 
Their  pilfering  tricks  continual  broils  create : 
Their  fiendish,  thievish,  sacrilegious  eyes 
Even  on  the  sacred  victims  gormandize. 

VIII. 

From  the  soft,  waving-maned,  the  full-fed  mare, 

Jove  made  a  tribe — the  foes  of  toil  and  care. 

These  will  not  grind,  nor  winnow,  ne'er  are  seen 

To  watch  the  oven,  or  their  houses  clean, 

For  fear  of  soot ;  the  purses  of  their  spouses, 

Pretending  love,  they  sweep,  though  not  their  houses. 

No  washings  twice  or  thrice  a-day  they  spare 

On  their  own  persons, — these  their  only  care, 

Nor  oils,  nor  unguents,  to  perfume  their  hair, 

Which  o'er  the  neck  luxuriantly  spreads, 

And,  crown'd  with  flowers,  a  lovely  fragrance  sheds. 

'Tis  a  fine  show — another's  eyes  to  feast, 

But  to  a  spouse — the  devil  at  the  least ; 

Except  a  king  or  prince  they  chance  to  find, 

Who  has  a  taste  for  toys  of  such  a  kind. 

IX. 

Another  class  form'd  from  the  hideous  ape, 
Ugly  in  figure,  fashion,  face,  and  shape — 
Jove  sent  to  earth— the  greatest  frights  that  e'er 
Created  laughter,  or  made  people  stare. 
Hipless,  ana  shapeless  as  a  plank,  they  wend; 
Necks  stiff  and  short,  and  never  meant  to  bend. 
Oh,  wretched  husband,  thine's  a  piteous  case, 
Compell'd  this  prime  of  evils  to  embrace — 
Who  like  the  ape  is  crafty,  full  of  guile, 
But  "  never  twists  her  lips  by  way  of  smile; " 
Pries  into  all,  but  ne'er  an  action  does 
That  is  not  hideous  as  her  ugly  phiz. 
This  is  her  object,  this  by  night  and  day 
Rouses  her  soul  and  being  into  play, — 
How  she  may  bring  about,  by  wicked  skill, 
The  greatest  possible  amount  of  ill. 
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x. 

Happy  the  man, — thrice  happy  surely  hel 
Whose  wife  was  fashion'd  from  the  busy  bee. 
Her,  scandal  dares  not,  with  its  slime,  defile  : 
And  wealth  and  honours  on  her  husband  smile. 
The  mother  of  a  race  renown'd  and  bold, 
With  him  she  loves,  herself  beloved,  grows  old. 
The  excellent  of  women  !  her  is  given 
The  encircling  beauty  of  the  grace  of  Heaven. 
She  with  her  sex  ne'er  spends  the  precious  hours 
In  listening  to  their  gossip  and  amours. 
Thrice  happy  they  whom  gracious  Heaven  may  bless 
With  wives  so  virtuous,  prudent,  good,  as  this ! 
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This  the  exception  :  those,  and  such  as  those, 
The  ills, — that  fill  the  life  of  man  with  woes, 
Which,  in  the  wisdom  of  his  crafty  mind, 
Jove  sends  to  earth  in  shape  of  womankind, — 
Of  whom,  alas !  the  fairest  and  the  best 
A  husband  knows  the  blessing  not  so  blest : 
Since  a  whole  day  of  happiness,  no  mau 
Spent  with  a  wife  e'er  since  the  world  began : 
Nor  soon  will  gaunt  starvation  leave  that  house 
Where  dwells  that  foe  of  Gods  and  man — a  spouse. 
Nay,  when  his  soul  is  open  to  delights, 
Intent  on  solemn,  or  on  festive  rites, 
This  carping  fury  soon  his  bliss  will  blight, 
And  change  his  feasting  into  deadly  fight. 
For  hospitality  may  never  dare 
To  spread  the  table,  if  a  wife  be  there, 
Whose  best  intentions,  in  her  wisest  mood, 
Are  folly ; — surely  evil  is  her  good. 

Marriage  makes  man  a  simpleton — since  he 
Sees  not— what  all  his  neighbours  gladly  see- 
That  strange  delusion  which  would  make  his  bride 
So  perfect,— so  imperfect  all  beside. 
Loud  in  her  praises,  he  can  never  see, 
That  as  his  neighbour's,  so  his  fate  must  be,— 
A  thraldom,  and  a  bondage,  and  a  yoke 
Which  Jove  hath  made,  and  never  can  be  broke ; 
Till  Pluto  free  him  from  a  weary  life, 
Perchance  while  fighting  for  a  worthless  wife. 
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SONG  OP  DBMODOCUS   THE    BARD  BEFORE  CLVSSES,  IN   THL   COfRT  OH   KINCi 

A  LCI  NOUS. 

•*W*4M* 

ODYSSEY.      LIB.  Till. 

Translated  by  Mr  Chapman,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

i. 

THE  Bard,  preluding,  struck  his  tuneful  lyre, 
Breathed  a  few  notes,  then  dash'd  into  the  song, 
How  Mars  and  Aphrodite  crown'd  desiro 
In  Vulcan's  mansion,  and  to  Vulcan's  wrong. 
With  gifts  he  won  her — nor  enjoy'd  her  long, 
For  the  sun  saw  and  told  their  furtive  joy: 
Abused  Vulcan  went  his  tools  among, 
Grief-brooding,  while  revengeful  plans  employ 
His  thoughts,  how  beet  to  work  the  slippery  Pair  annoy. 

ii. 

On  its  broad  base  his  anvil  huge  he  sets, 
And  hammers  out  his  liuk'd  securities — 
Infrangible,  indissoluble  nets, — 
Incensed  with  Mars ;  then  to  his  chamber  hies, 
And  spreads  them,  for  Adultery's  surprise, 
All  round  the  bed,  down  hanging  from  the  roof: 
Thin  as  Arachne's  tissue,  even  eyes 
Of  Gods  might  not  discern  those  wiles  of  proof : 
Then  he  pretends  to  go  to  Lemnos  far  aloof, 

in. 

Dearest  of  all  his  earth-haunts.    Nor  dark- sighted 
Was  Golden-Rein ;  he  watch'd,  with  look-out  keen. 
Vulcan  depart :  he  sped  and  found  new-lighted, 
And  sitting  there  in  her  own  beauty's  sheen, 
From  her  sire's  mansion  the  love-kindling  Queen. 
He  clasp'd  her,  and,  with  burning  passion,  said  : 
"  Come,  dearest !  come ;  Vulcan  is  hence,  I  ween ; 
His  rude-voiced  Sintians  must  be  visited ; 
While  he  to  Lemnos  goes,  let  us,  Love !  go  to  bed." 

IV. 

Thus  he  to  Beauty ;  she  was  nothing  loth ; 
Together  went  they,  and  together  lay : 
Then  Vulcan's  meshes  fell  and  fetter'd  both  5 
Nor  can  their  fasten'd  limbs  their  will  obey; 


So  bound,  they  know  they  cannot  get  away. 
But  Lame-foot  turn'd,  or  ever  that  he  got 
To  Lemnos,  (for  his  Spy- Sun  saw  their  play,) 
Stood  on  the  doorway,  madden'd  with  his  lot, 
And  bellow'd  to  the  Gods  his  own  domestic  blot: 

_.  v- 

Dreadful  his  stout;  "  Ye  ever-living  Gods, 
Jove  and  the  rest !  come  hither  and  behold 
A  sight  preposterous,  for  these  abodes 
Intolerable ;  for  my  mother's  mould 
Shaped  me  a  lame-  foot,  is  my  honour  sold 
By  dainty  Venus  to  the  Homicide; 
For  he,  forsooth,  is  straight-foot,  handsome,  bold,— 
But  1  am  halt;  for  this  my  parents  chide; 
They  should  have  made  me  straight,  or  not  have  multiplied. 

VI. 

"  But  ye  shall  see  how  they  their  love-watch  keep, 
In  amorous  twinings — sight  I  loathe  to  see ;  * 
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Yet  do  I  think  not  e'en  a  little  sleep 
Has  come  on  them ;  nor  will  they  wish  to  be 
So  sleeping  found — though  loving  tenderly: 
But  them  together  thus  this  bond  shall  hold, 
Until  her  father  shall  repay  to  me 
The  gifts  I  paid  for  her — my  spousal  gold, — 
His  daughter  bright  of  blee,*  but  infamously  bold." 

VII. 

To  Vulcan's  brass-built  house  th'  Immortals  follow 
Neptune,  who  Earth  in  his  embrace  doth  lay, 
Eloquent  Hermes,  and  far-dart  Apollo ; 
The  Goddesses  kept,  shame-faced,  all  away. 
They  at  the  chamber-door  their  progress  stay, — 
The  Gods,  from  whom  all  good,  all  blessing  flows  ; 
And  while  their  shame  the  wantons  there  bewray, 
An  unextinguishable  laughter  rose, 
To  see  the  cunning  nets  that  them  so  fast  enclose. 

VIII. 

Then  looking  to  his  neighbour  one  would  say  : 
"  111  deeds  thrive  not;  the  slow  o'ertakes  the  fleet; 
Thus  slow- foot  Vulcan,  as  we  see  to-day, 
Has  overtaken -Mars  the  swift  of  feet ; 
He  lame, — this  swiftest  of  the  Gods,  whose  seat 
Is  high  Olympus;  and  the  forfeit-fine 
He  needs  must  pay  for  his  adulterous  feat." 
Then  King  Apollo  graceful  did  incline 
To  Hermes,  asking  him  :  "  Come,  messenger  divine  ! 

IX. 

"  Good-giver !  Jove's  own  son !  say,  art  thou  willing, 
On  pain  of  being  with  such  chains  comprest, 
To  lie  with  golden  Aphrodite  billing  ?  " 
To  him  the  Argicide :  "  Would  that  the  test 
Were  offered  me !  I'd  choose  to  be  so  blest, 
On  golden  Aphrodite's  bosom  found, 
Before  all  Gods  and  Goddesses  confest, 
Though  thrice  so  many  chains  were  thrown  around  :  " 
With  laughter  loud  and  long  the  vaulted  courts  resound. 

x. 

Nor  Neptune  kept  his  laugh ;  but  still  he  pray'd 
The  artist  Vulcan  to  release  his  bound ; 
"  Loose  him ;  duly,  I  promise,  shall  be  paid 
The  proper  mulct."     To  him  the  God,  renown'd 
For  skill :  "  Ill-doers  are  ill-payers  found; 
Be  surety  for  the  bad,  he  will  betray  thee ; 
How  shall  I  bind  thee,  when  he's  out  of  pound  ?  " 
Then  Neptune  : — "  Vulcan !  come,  in  this  obey  me ; 
If  he  makes  forfeiture,  then  I  myself  will  pay  thee !  " 

XI. 

"  Nay,  then,"  quoth  Vulcan,  "I  must  needs  obey;" 
He  said,  and  loosed  them  from  their  bondage  base ; 
Uprose  the  guilty  Pair,  and  sped  away. 
Free  from  his  bonds,  he  darted  down  on  Thrace ; 
But  Aphrodite,  with  her  laughing  face, 
Fled  to  her  Paphian  incense- breathing  bowers. 
There  the  sweet  Graces  bathed  the  Mother- Grace, 
Rain'd  on  her  essences  and  perfumed  showers, 
And  drest  her  in  her  robes  of  beauty-flashing  flowers. 


*   Blee — true  Saxon  for  complexion, 
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ADMISSION  OF  DISSENTERS  TO  DEGREES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES  >m 


THE  character  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities never  stood  BO  high  as  it  does 
now,  and  the  friends  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  forsooth,  have  within 
these  few  years  seen  the  necessity  of 
changing  their  tactics  in  the  manceu- 
vringof  their  forces  toeffecttheir  over- 
throw. Foralongwhilethey  weremost 
audacious  in  their  abuse  of  these  glo- 
rious establishments,  and  unwearied 
in  their  efforts  to  hold  them  up  to 
scorn  and  hatred  as  the  strongholds 
of  bigotry  and  superstition.     Within 
their  walla  in  vain  might  you  look, 
they  cried,  for  men  of  science  and 
learning — you  found  but  a  set  of 
monks    lazily  loitering   among  the 
cloisters,  or  desecrating  the  chapels 
with  hypocritical  prayers.   Such  was 
the  unceasing  slang  of  the  more  vul- 
gar crew.     Philosophers  again  spoke 
of  their  blind  or  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  accused 
them  of  continuing  to  teach  all  the 
exploded  errors  of  the  schools,  long 
after  the  other  great  Seminaries  of 
education  in  Europe  had  begun  to 
diffuse  the  grand  truths  of  modern 
philosophy,  and   the  knowledge  of 
those  arts  by  which  the  genius  of 
invention  and  discovery  had  eleva- 
ted, enriched,  and  adorned  life.     Or 
they  likened  them  to  vessels  moored 
in    a    river,  down  which  tide  and 
stream  were  carrying  past  their  sides 
thousands  of  adventurous  sails,  all 
bound  on  voyages  across  the  great 
deep,  while  the  crews  of  the  sheer 
hulks,  leaning  lazily  over  the  rotten 
bulwarks,  deluded  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  they  too  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  drifting  along  in  the  midst 
of  that  endless  fleet. 

Some  such  image — though  we  are 
inclined  in  all  humility  to  think  that 
we  have  so  far  improved  upon  it  as  to 
make  it  at  once  more  poetical  and 
more  intelligible,  without  destroying 
its  inapplicability  in  the  least — was, 
we  remember,  employed  by  a  great 
philosopher  of  the  North,  and  pomp- 
ously repeated  many  a  time  and  oft 
by  the  more  erudite  among  a  people, 
who,  according  to  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish moralist,  no  bad  judge  either  of 
individual  or  national  character,  had 
almost  all  a  mouthful,  but  few  or 
none  a  bellyful,  of  that  food  which  is 


found  most  nutritive  to  the  nobler 
faculties  of  the  mind,  although  un> 
fortunately  too  many  of  them  ws» 
filled  to  repletion  with  that  sort  t.t 
provender  which  turns  to  wind,  and 
by  natural  necessity  causes  eructation. 
That  Scotland  has  long  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  own  Uni- 
versities, and  of  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  her  natives  from  barbarism 
to  civility,  is  indeed  most  true;  but 
it  was  lamentable  to  hear  some  of 
her  most  liberal  spirits,  as  they  loved 
to  call  themselves,  so  far  elated  by 
their  own  reputation,  which  already 
is  on  the  wane,  and,  when  at  its 
brightest,  shone  with  borrowed  light, 
as  to  sneer,  in  a  sense  of  fancied 
superiority,  at  a  system  of  studies  of 
which  they  knew  not  even  enough 
to  be  able  to  misrepresent  them,  and 
were  obliged  therefore  to  disparage 
by  generalities  conceived  in  con- 
scious ignorance,  and  vented  in  af- 
fected scorn. 

Oh  !  what  retaliation  might  there 
then  have  been  !  The  small  storm 
that  was  raised,  however,  soon  fell ; 
but  the  aggressors  got  a  lesson  nut 
again  to  shame  themselves  by  ca- 
lumnies against  the  character  of  in- 
stitutions venerated  by  all  the  no- 
blest  spirits  of  the  noblest  land  on 
all  the  earth.  They  got  a  lesson 
rather  to  honour  themselves  by  assi- 
milating, so  far  as  that  might  be,  and 
the  difference  of  national  circum- 
stances would  allow,  that  system  of 
education  which  they  themselves 
conducted,  to  that  which,  however 
high  might  be  the  notion  that  the  va- 
nity of  a  people  within  little  more 
than  a  century  released  from  bondage 
to  the  soil  might  inspire  into  their 
hearts,  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  approval  of  an  older  and  far  more 
cultivated  nation,  a  nation  that  had 
"  taken  the  start  of  this  majestic 
world,"  and  stood  on  the  very  summit 
of  renown.  But  we  here  in  Scotland 
were  soon  after  that  exposure  of  the 
"  follies  of  our  wise  "  hushed  to  si- 
lence,while  in  England  a  vastmajority 
of  the  Dissenters  continued  to  assail 
the  Universities  more  bitterly  than 
ever,  because  they  knew  they  wwe 
the  pillars  of  that  Church  *o  hatafiil 
in  their  eyes,  and  against  which  U«<y 
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raged  with  a  rage  altogether  heathen, 
expressed  in  language  disgraceful  to 
men  who  were  in  any  way  followers 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Is  it  possible 
that  all  this  enmity,  rooted  ineradica- 
bly  in  so  many  fierce  or  sullen  hearts, 
can  be  forgotten  by  those  who  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  de- 
sire that  she  may  be  on  earth  im- 
mortal ?  Can  oblivion  of  all  that  her 
friends  owe  to  her  in  defence  against 
her  enemies  be  so  utter,  that  they 
will  now  concede  to  them  the  claims, 
so  preposterously  urged  by  those 
enemies,  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  degrees  of 
those  Universities  which  they  have 
so  long  maligned,  and  yearned,  with 
longings — haply  not  to  be  vain — for 
their  decay  and  dissolution  ? 

Grieved  shall  we  be,  but  not  as- 
tounded, even  by  such  abandonment 
of  all  feeling  and  principle  as  such 
concession  would  imply;  for,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  they 
who  from  abject  fear  have  not  hi- 
therto dared  to  withstand  and  op- 
pose it,  are  prepared,  we  verily  be- 
lieve, to  yield  up  every  thing  that 
shall  only  be  demanded  with  a  loud 
voice  and  a  brazen  forehead.  Bless- 
ings are  now  heaped  on  the  Uni- 
versities by  clamour  of  the  same 
throats  that  so  long  clothed  them 
with  curses — they  are  extolled  to 
the  skies  by  the  same  lungs  that  so 
long  laboured  to  sink  them  by  ca- 
lumny to  the  dust — and  a  call  now 
rings  over  the  land  to  fliug  open 
their  gates  to  the  entrance  of  that 
flower  of  the  English  youth,  which 
they  who  raised  it  thanked  heaven 
would  never  be  exposed  to  the  fatal 
blight  of  the  foul  air  stagnating  with- 
in them,  and  expiring  only  pesti- 
lential vapours.  So  strong  is  their 
passion,  so  devout  their  worship  of 
knowledge, human  and  divine — now 
to  be  found  only  in  perfection  with- 
in the  cloisters  of  those  monks  and 
friars — that  the  Church  of  England's 
loving  supporters  cannot  rest  till 
privileged  to  take  their  degrees  too 
within  those  holy  precincts,  and  is- 
sue out  into  the  world  with  titular 
bearings  of  honour,  which  their  fa- 
thers had  for  ages  taught  their  sons 
to  ecorn,  and  up  to  last  year,  and 
all  through  it  ou  to  its  close,  chided 
with  savage  objurgations  as  worse 
than  worthless,  baubles  at  once,  and 
badges  of  shame.  Did  they  not  be- 


lieve all  the  falsehoods  of  Beverley  ? 
Was  not  even  Sedgwick's  triumph- 
ant refutation  of  the  Reprobate  de- 
clared by  them  a  failure  V  And,  alas  ! 
has  that  distinguished  man  headed 
a  petition  to  Parliament  to  admit 
such  an  enemy  within  the  gates  ? 
May  he  prove  the  true  prophet  at 
last — devoutly  should  we  pray  but 
that,  in  utter  hopelessness  of  any 
great  future  good,  a  prayer  for  its 
attainment  cannot  reach  the  lips,  but 
expires  in  the  despondence  of  the 
heart,  unable,  do  what  it  will,  to  si- 
lence dismal  forebodings  of  evil  to 
what  it  venerates  and  loves. 

This,  we  confess,  is  strange  to  us 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  things 
strange — and  we  should  wish  to 
hear  the  question  argued  on  its  me- 
rits by  the  best  men  of  Cambridge, 
rather  than  treated,  so  imperfectly, 
with  regard  only  to  what  is  alleged 
and  denied  to  have  been  old  law  and 
old  custom.  Both  the  law  and  the 
custom  are  old  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, against  the  claims  of  the 
Dissenters  to  the  right  of  gradua- 
tion in  the  English  Universities ;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  were  all  law  and 
all  custom  established  to  have  been 
against  these  claims  for  ever,  that 
consideration  would  signify  not  a  jot 
to  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  determined  to  grant  them— and 
that  they  will  settle  the  question  in. 
a  far  simpler  style,  by  saying,  it 
shall  be  so.  Aye — this  is  the  age  of 
reason — there  shall  no  longer  be  any 
monopolies  of  learning — tree  trade 
in  that  mart  as  in  every  other — let 
the  goods  be  exposed  to  purchase, 
without  restriction,  to  all  comers — 
let  them  but  lay  down  their  monies 
— and  there  shall  be  no  advantage 
given  on  the  score  of  faith  or  creed — 
ho  !  all  ye  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  aspire  to  the  distinc- 
tions which  her  institutions  can  con- 
fer, and  no  question  shall  be  asked 
whether  you  be  Jew  or  Gentile — 
either  is  as  good  as  a  Christian — for 
as  to  religion,  that  is  an  affair  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  Maker — and  in 
seminaries  of  science,  unless  indeed 
you  are  determined  to  be  a  divine, 
every  man's  creed  should  be  left  to 
his  own  conscience ! — This  assuredly 
never  was  the  old  law,  or  the  old  cus- 
tom of  Cambridge — this  is  not  stare 
super  antiquasvius ;  if  itbe — they  who 
venture  to  take  their  Btaud  on  such 
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old  roads,  will  fi  ml  that  their  founda- 
tion* are  built  on  piles  that  hare  be- 
come rotten,  and  the  institutions 
themselves  will  sink  out  of  sight, 
and  be  swallowed  up  in  the  treach- 
erous hollow. 

And  what  made  the  English  Uni- 
versities monopolies  of  learning? 
Not  the  State.  The  genius  loci  of 
each  time-hallowed  establishment, 
which  was  no  other  than  religion. 
Since  the  Reformation,  that  religion 
has  been  Christianity  in  its  purest 
spirit  The  form  it  has  assumed  is 
that  which  seemed  best  to  those  who 
shaped  it,  and  whose  sacred  bounty 
gave  it  a  power  of  beneficence  that 
has  made  all  the  wide  land  rejoice. 
How  prosperous  now  are  those  noble 
endowments!  Genius,  talent,  learn- 
ing, sense,  science,  honour,  religion, 
all  nourish  there  ;  but  how  happens 
it,  if  they  have  indeed  monopolized  all 
these,  that  the  high-minded,  and  high- 
Bouled,  and  opulent  millions  on 
millions  —  for  so  numerous,  they  say, 
are  they  —  who  chose  to  separate 
themselves  from  all  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  for  so 
many  generations  regarded  with  an 
evil  eye  the  Universities  to  her  so 
dear  —  incorporated  with  her  very 
existence,  and  prospering  in  the 
same  light  in  which  she  prospered  — 
how  happens  it  that  the  Dissenters 
have  not,  with  all  their  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  all  their  power  to 
build  up  establishments  of  their  own 
for  its  nurture  and  extension,  done 
so,  long  before  now,  in  rivalry  with 
those  monopolizing  companies  com- 
posed for  ages,  as  they  said,  of  igno- 
rant and  slothful  men,  and  to  the 
sure  destruction  of  a  system  in  itself 
so  ruinous,  and  therefore  naturally 
so  perishable  ?  True,  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
had  got  a  long  start—  but  then,  they 
were  going  lazily  downhill  —  their 
very  riches,  it  was  said,  were  their 
nun;  and  though  they  might  have  still 
contrived  by  their  privileges  to  keep 
ahold  ou  the  country,  which  it  would 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  force 
them  to  relax,  yet  is  not  the  fiery  zeal 
and  burning  enthusiasm  of  young  es- 
tablishments more  than  a  match  for 
the  lukewarm  indifference  and  slow- 
blooded  indolence  of  the  old  ?  How 
was  it  possible  that  a  crowd  of  col- 
leges on  the  Cam,  and  a  crowdof  col- 
leges on  the  Isis,  whatever  were  their 
•0M  «*hrmv!nTl  ftetftimrt  nt  iihio  ni 


endowments,  their  privileges,  and 
their  rights,  benighted  as  they  »<•;<• 
in  the  inspissated  gloom  of  the  da:  k 
ages,  all  along  haunted  by  spectial 
KyllouisniH,  with  the  shade  of  Aris- 
totle himself  leading  the  van,  and  •  t 
Aquinas  bringing  up  the  rear,  could 
hare  stood  against  one  small  cluster 
of  colleges,  whether  composing  n 
University  or  not,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn  or  the  Trent  or  the  Tync, 
or  on  whatever  far  better  than  classi- 
cal stream,  Unitarian  or  Socinian 
zeal  might  chuse  to  build  up  towers 
and  temples,  of  a  style  and  order 
of  architecture  of  its  own,  to  put  to 
shame  the  fantastic  tricks  supersti- 
tion of  old  played  with  the  lime-woik 
of  Granta  and  Rhedycina  ! 

Professor  Sedgwick  "  expresses 
his  surprise  at  the  turn  which  the 
discussion  has  so  far  taken.  We 
have  been  wrangling  upon  mere 
antiquarian  facts,  and  not  on  the 
broad  principles  of  expediency  af- 
fecting the  future  prospects  of 
Church  and  State."  That  line  of 
argument,  he  says,  "  was  forced  on 
him  and  his  friends  by  their  oppo- 
nents." Not  so.  In  not  very  cour- 
teous terms,  as  some  think,  he  re- 
marked on  the  Counter-declaration 
to  the  Petition.  In  the  Petition  it 
was  said,  that  "  in  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  these  restrictions,  they 
rejoice  in  being  able  to  assure  your 
honourable  House,  that  they  are  only 
asking  for  a  restitution  of  their  an- 
cient academical  laws  and  laudable 
customs."  In  the  counter- declaration 
it  is  said,  "  we,  the  undersigned 
resident  members  of  the  Senate, 
deem  it  incumbent  upon  us,  without 
delay,  publicly  to  protest  against  the 
allegations  and  principles  set  forth 
in  that  petition.  We  do  not  admit 
that  the  abolition  of  the  existing  re- 
strictions would  be,  as  alleged,  a 
restitution  of  the  ancient  laws  ai:d 
laudable  customs  of  the  University  ; 
neither  do  we  acknowledge  that  any 
of  those  restrictions  were  imposed 
in  a  manner  formal  and  unprece- 
dented." On  this  the  Professor 
goes  on  to  remark,  that  "  if  there 
be  any  meaning  in  words,  the  two 
passages  above  quoted  are  direciiji 
opposed  to  one  another.  They  con- 
tain an  expression  not  of  opinion, 
but  of  facts;  if  one  be  true,  the  other 
must  be  false."  There  is  au  t-iprr.-- 
eion — and  a  very  mild  ou  •  too — birth 


of  opinion  and  of  facts.  They  pro- 
test against  allegations  and  principles, 
and  though  firmly,  mildly;  and  they 
do  not  admit  (can  words  be  gentler?) 
that  the  abolition  of  existing  restric- 
tions would  be  a  restitution  of  an- 
cient laws  and  laudable  customs. 
Professor  Sedgwick  manfully  avows 
his  approbation  of  the  spirit  of  what 
he  believes  to  have  been  ancient 
l;v-vs  and  laudable  customs ;  and 
earnestly  desires  that  spirit  should 
breathe  again  in  his  beloved  Granta. 
His  opponents  as  manfully  avow  their 
dislike  of  that  spirit,  which,  at  the 
Batne  time,  they  do  not  believe  ever 
did  breathe  there — were  it  hence- 
forth to  be  there  the  pervading  and 
dominant  spirit,  they  anticipate  from 
it  consequences  the  very  reverse 
of  those  anticipated  by  him;  — 
and  surely  this  is  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  well  as  facts.  "  If  one 
be  true,  the  other  must  be  false," 
sounds  harsh ;  yet  it  is,  we  believe, 
but  scholastic  language,  and  the 
words  do  not  sound  so  in  Latin. 
But  restricting  the  question  to  facts, 
the  Professor  has  been  far  from 
overwhelming  with  his  facts,  and  has 
not  any  mighty  cause  of  triumph. 
We  shall  not  join  "  the  wrangling 
upon  mere  antiquarian  facts"  which 
he  has  deprecated  ;  but  where  has  he 
shewn,  that  before  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  Dissenters  were  ever  ad- 
mitted into  the  University  ?  The  Edi- 
tor of  the  Standard,  with  his  wonted 
talent  and  learning,  has  shewn,  by 
numerous  quotations  from  the  laws 
of  Edward  Sixth  and  Elizabeth,  that 
no  Dissenter  was  permitted  even  in 
the  kingdom ;  consequently,  that  no 
Dissenter  could  be  admitted  into  the 
University.  The  6th  of  James  the 
First  was  but  a  recital  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  Dr  Giffard  points  out  to 
Professor  Sedgwick  the  nature  of 
declaratory  laws  and  ancillary  sta- 
tutes, as  they  are  called  by  Lord 
Coke.  They  are  both  alike  conser- 
vative of  customs.  The  one  merely 
render  more  clear  and  certain  what 
they  assume  to  have  been  previously 
the  law ;  the  other  only  give  effi- 
cacy to  principles  before  sanctioned 
i»y  the  Legislature.  King  James 
found  no  Dissenters  in  the  Universi- 
ties— no  avowed  Dissenters  in  the 
kingdom.  From  a  new  state  of  af- 
i:iirs,  new  consequences  were  ap- 
prehended ;  and  a  measure  was 


mit  isdt  bah  IIi7/  ,ebsc-: 
adopted,  not  of  innovation,  but  of 
prevention.  The  Standard  shews, 
that  under  the  laws  against  noncon- 
formity, prior  to  the  time  of  Jamesthe 
First,  private  University  statutes,  for 
the  exclusion  of  nonconformists, 
were  altogether  unnecessary,  "  and 
no  more  to  be  dreamt  of  than  Uni- 
versity statutes  for  the  exclusion  of 
centaurs  or  griffins."  What,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  restitution  of  the  University  sys- 
tem prior  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  ? 
In  what  did  it  differ,  in  form  or  spirit, 
from  the  system  then  fortified  by 
a  confirmatory  law,  and  enduring  till 
this  day — but  perhaps  now  about  to 
be  dissolved  ?  James  was  a  poor 
creature — but  good  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  despicable  Kings,  and 
more  despicable  Parliaments,  and 
still  more  despicable  Ministers.  And 
how  happened  it,  that  these  inno- 
vating restrictions,  destructive  of 
"  the  ancient  laws  and  laudable  cus- 
toms of  the  University,"  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  force  till  pretty 
far  on  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth  —  William  the  Liberator  ? 
Did  William  the  Third,  who  was  in 
his  way  a  liberator  too,  annul  the  re- 
strictions which  James  the  First  im- 
posed? Or  did  he  and  other  princes 
do  what  they  could  to  strengthen 
them?  Was  the  Granger  blind  to 
this  flagrant  crime  of  the  Dethroned  ? 
Was  the  freed  nation  blind  to  it? 
That  king  and  people  did  not  rejoice 
with  one  consent  to  rescind  the  base 
law  of  the  tyrant?  No.  William  had 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  beak  of  an 
eagle ;  and  the  glorious  Revolution  of 
1688  purged  with  euphrasy  the  sight 
of  the  nation  till  it  shone,  and  pierced 
through  despotism  with  a  glance  that 
withered.  But,  by  all  men,  the  re- 
strictiverules  of  the  Universities  were 
then  clearly  seen  to  be  safeguards 
to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
England.  William,  therefore,  con- 
firmed,— not  by  any  specific  acts, 
for  these  were  not  needed,  but  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  reign, — what 
James  had  done ;  and  James  did  no 
more  than  secure  to  the  Universities 
by  one  measure,  what  Elizabeth  had 
secured  to  them  by  another — the  mea- 
sures themselves  being  different^  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  times. 
For  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  every 
body  knows  that  tests  were  imposed, 
in  order  to  confine  University  edu- 
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ration  tn  rtn»  members  of  the  Esta- 
Mi-lied  Chiirrh.  The  Puritans  ob- 
jected to  the  form  ol  the  oath  of  su- 
'premary,  which  differed  from  that 
now  in  "use,  but  It  was  not  refused 
except  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
That  oath,  and  the  act  of  uniformi- 
ty, constHutpd  the  test  which  was 
designed  to  kepp  the  Universities 
for  the  strict  purposes  of  the  Esta- 
blishment; and  the  act  of  Kin?  James 
the  First,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
of  which  so  many  complaints  have 
been  made,  had  been  only  in  con- 
formity with  the  same  principle— as 
was  forcibly  stated  in  the  House — we 
believe,  In  the  admirable  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Inglis.  There  really  does 
not  seem  to  us  any  "  wrangling 
about  antiquarian  facts"  here ;  nor 
can  we  sympathize  with,  nor  indeed 
understand,  the  excessive  love  and 
admiration  Professor  Sedgwick  feels 
for  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  centuries  ago, 
as  if  it  were  a  spirit  so  much  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  than  that 
which  now  inspires  it,  and  has  in- 
spired it  during  its  glorious  growth ; 
and  when  it  dies,  will,  we  fear,  leave 
it  to  gradual,  perhaps  rapid  decay. 
That  the  ages  before  James  the  First 
were  more  intellectual  than  those 
which  have  succeeded,  we  cannot 
think;  so  that  even  had  Professor 
Sedgwick  shewn,  what  he  has  been 
unable  to  shew,  that  the  Universi- 
ties were  open  to  all  human  beings, 
and  wooed  men  of  all  religious 
creeds  to  their  nursing  bosoms,  that 
would  be  no  argument  with  us  for 
desiring  that  those  Alma  Matres 
should  again  appear  as  the  exube- 
rantly-breasted sisters  of  Charity, 
and  offer  sustenance  to  all  mouths, 
though  their  milk  of  sound  doctrine 
m'u'lit  be  "  with  sputtering  noise  re- 
jected," and  the  wry  faces  and  re- 
volting stomachs  of  Dissenters  shew 
their  ingratitude  for  the  much  soli- 
cited but  unvalued  boon. 

We  again  say,  that  we  do  earnest- 
ly desire  to  hear  this  great  question 
treated  on  its  merits  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  himself,  or  some  other 
Cambridge  man  of  equal  powers. 
On  them  he  has  let  escape  him  but 
a  few  unsatisfactory  glimpses  of 
light.  We  long  for  full  effulgence  to 
be  streamed  on  the  principles  of  the 
Petition.  None  can  suspect  us  of 
want  of  respect— (may  we  add,  affec- 


tion?)— for  aman  so  hlghlyendowed, 
and  so  eminent  in  »rien<v.  But 
there  are  in  the  I'niversiiies  many 
as  good  as  he  who  think  very 
differently ;  and  in  saying  that  be 
has  numerous  equals  there,  we  mean 
to  do  him  all  honour.  He  is  in  the 
minority,  whether  we  look  to  num- 
bers or  intellect.  To  science,  as  he 
uses  the  term,  the  appeal  ought  not 
in  reason  to  be  made — though,  if  it 
were,  the  decision  would  not  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure; — as  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  science  seem 
to  be  neutral,  or  at  least  are  silent 
— and  many  are  against  it.  The  Theo- 
logical Professors,  and  the  Graduates 
in  Divinity,  think  and  feel  as  might 
have  been  expected  of  men  devoutly 
dedicated  to  thedutiesof  that  Church 
whose  doctrine  and  discipline  they 
have  sworn  to  preserve  immaculate; 
and  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  was 
above  attributing  to  the  Petition  an 
authority  which  did  not  belong  to  it, 
as  the  Premier  and  other  Ministers 
were  not  ashamed  to  do,  says  gene- 
rously— for  there  are  occasions  when 
it  requires  generosity  to  be  just— 
"  Of  those  who  occupy  the  degrees 
of  highest  dignity  in  the  University, 
a  large  majority  are  unfortunately 
against  us ;  and  among  those  who 
have  signed  the  counter-declaration, 
are  many  whose  names  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  without  sentiments  of 
honour  and  respect"  The  Wisdom 
of  the  University  is  against  the  mea-» 
sure. 

It  is  far  from  agreeable  to  us  to 
argue  such  a  question  against  such  a 
man — but  till  he  convinces  our  rea- 
son, we  must  adhere  to  our  opinions 
— which  we  have  formed  from  expe- 
rience— nor  have  our  opportunities 
of  judging  aright  been  less  favour- 
able than  his  own.  In  a  letter  from 
a  lay  member  of  the  Senate,  publish- 
ed in  the  John  Bull,  April  13,  we 
find  our  own  sentiments  so  much 
better  expressed  than  they  could  bo 
in  any  words  of  ours,  that  we  cannot 
but  enrich  our  pages  with  a  quota- 
tion :— 

"  I  will  not  discuss  with  you  tlie 
question,  whether  the  Universities 
are  more  properly  Lay  or  Ecclesias- 
tical corporations.  The  best  writeis 
upon  English  law  consider  them  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  know,  that  4hi»y 
have,  for  three  centuries  at  least, 
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been  the  sanctuaries  and  the  source 
of  pure  and  undetiled  religion  to  the 
laity  and  clergy  of  the  land;  and 
that  they  have  been,  under  the  bless- 
iug  of  God,  amongst  others,  the  sig- 
nal means  of  preserving,  in  the  edu- 
cated and  influential  classes  of  the 
country,  and  through  them  in  the 
nation  at  large,  a  purity  and  a  unity 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  The 
prevalence  of  dissent  and  infidelity 
may  be  traced  to  causes  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  control.  Pride  and 
independence,  the  offspring  of  a  sud- 
den emancipation  from  intellectual 
darkness,  the  rapid  growth  of  know- 
ledge and  of  science,  unhallowed  by 
the  principles  of  Christian  morality, 
have  contributed  to  dissever  the 
bonds  of  the  religious  and  social  sys- 
tem. 

"  Amidst  all  this  confusion  and 
error,  through  seasons  of  political 
anarchy  and  religious  tempest,  the 
Church  of  England  has  ever  been 
the  pole-star  which  has  guided  the 
bewildered  mariner  to  a  haven  of 
rest;  the  Universities  of  England 
have  stood  in  the  gap,  and  unflinch- 
ingly maintained  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
They  have  with  equal  courage  and 
success  resisted  the  tyranny  of  a 
King,  and  the  oppression  of  a  Parlia- 
ment. Has  all  this  been  accidental, 
and  the  fortuitous  result  of  tempo- 
rary coincidence  ?  Has  it  not  rather 
arisen  from  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian unity  and  freedom,  which  a  com- 
mon religious  training  instilled,  and 
a  common  sense  of  danger  called  in- 
to action  ? 

"  It  has  been  the  glory  and  the 
blessing  of  this  country,  that  its 
clergy  and  laity,  as  they  are  associa- 
ted in  station,  so  are  they  trained  un- 
der the  same  system  and  within  the 
same  walls.  No  one  can  doubt,  that 
to  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  absence  of  that  in- 
lidelity  which  characterises  the  edu- 
cated portion  and  upper  classes  of 
the  laity  of  some  other  countries. 
The  literary  cabal  which,  some  years 
ago,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  form- 
ed something  like  a  regular  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, included  many  who  stood  high 
in  the  ranks  of  literature  and  science. 
/You  would  have  Christianity  no 
i  longer  au  essential  part  of  the  system 


of  the  University,  as  a  University. 
Your  principle  goes  to  this.  You 
use  the  term  Dissenter,  but  in  a 
sense  which  necessarily  includes  all 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  whether  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Protestant  Dissenter,  Jew,  Turk, 
Heretic,  or  Infidel.  You  would  not 
have  the  University  draw  any  dis- 
tinction, in  conferring  degrees,  or 
admission  into  its  governing  body, 
between  a  believer  and  an  unbelie- 
ver. You  would  have  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  University  consist  of  a 
mixed  body  of  Christians  and  infi- 
dels. All  places  of  dignity  and  power 
are  to  be  open  to  them.  You  would 
leave  it  to  accident,  whether  the 
Chancellor,  High  Steward,  Profes- 
sors, or  other  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, were  of  any  or  no  faith.  You 
would  give  persons  of  every  creed 
and  no  creed  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  representatives,  and  thus  deprive 
the  Church  of  her  only  recognised 
organs  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  party,  with  which  you  are  now 
identified,  would  also  '  relieve '  the 
Bishops  from  their  duties  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  You  would 
of  course  cease  to  exact  attendance 
at  the  University  church,  or  compli- 
ance with  any  ordinances  not  purely 
scientific.  All  should  be  voluntary. 
Such  is  the  state  of  things  you  would 
see  established  in  a  Christian  Uni- 
versity, and  you  would  yet  affect  to 
believe  that  the  change  would  not 
affect  the  interests  of  national  reli- 
gion." 

What  was  the  reason  assigned  by 
Lord  Brougham,  and  the  other  found- 
ers of  the  University  of  London,  for 
the  exclusion  of  Theology  ?  The 
utter  impossibility  of  teaching  doc- 
trines to  which  all  the  members — 
who  were  to  be  of  all  sects — could 
in  conscience  conform ;  and  the 
reason  was  valid.  Therefore  all  the 
students  are  left  to  their  own  reli- 
gion ;  and  religion — except  in  as  far 
as  all  studies  of  man  and  nature 
comprehend  it — is  never  mentioned 
within  the  walls.  There  is  not  even 
a  chair  of  Natural  Theology,  which 
surely  there  might  be,  as  it  might 
be  taught,  one  would  think,  without 
offending  any  faith.  But  Lord 
Brougham,  or  the  able  writer,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  of  the  exposition  of 
the  principles  which  guided  the 
founders,  draws  a  distinction,  which 
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BO  far  we  think  just,  between  that 
Seminary  and  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  them 
the  students  are  all  resident  within 
the  walls.  Each  college  is  a  dulce 
domnm,  wherein  youth  are  instruct- 
ed in  religion  as  in  their  parents' 
bouse.  If  they  be  not,  their  life  is 
without  religion.  The  students  in 
the  University  of  London  reside 
with  their  parents  or  their  friends, 
and  from  them  and  with  them  they 
receive  religious  lessons,  each  ac- 
cording to  the  creed  of  his  fathers. 
In  a  college  not  only  open  to  Dis- 
senters, but  where  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  students  are  Dissenters 
— if  not,  indeed,  them  all— it  is  not 
easy,  we  confess, to  see  howany  other 
principle  could  have  been  adopted  ; 
and  that  proves  how  pernicious  the 
same  principle  would  be  if  adopted  in 
institutions  of  which  the  character  is 
the  very  reverse — the  very  reverse 
their  reigning  spirit.  "  In  a  Univer- 
sity open  to  individuals  of  all  reli- 
gious opinions,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible," said  Lord  Brougham,  or  his 
accredited  friend,  "  to  institute  any 
theological  lectures,  and  still  less 
practicable  to  introduce  any  reli- 
gious observances  that  would  be 
generally  complied  with."  What 
said  Lord  John  Russell  to  that  prin- 
ciple, when  quoted  by  Mr  Goul- 
burn,  in  his  very  sensible  and  unan- 
swerable speech  ?  Not  a  word.  He 
gave  it  the  go-by,  as  if  he  had  been 
deaf— and  no  matter  had  he  been 
dumb  too ;  but  his  Lordship  never 
gives  in  his  adherence  either  to  his 
own  long  if  not  well-digested  opi- 
nions, nor  yet  to  any  of  those  opi- 
nions of  his  friends  on  which,  never- 
theless, he  acts — for  the  time  conies 
when  it  is  convenient  to  break  off, 
and  then  with  the  utmost  noncha- 
lance he  lets  them  drop,  like  phlegm, 
out  of  bis  mouth  and  his  mind. 
He  expectorates  an  opinion — wipes 
his  lips,  and  swallows  a  lozenge. 
Lord  Brougham,  or  bis  accredited 
friend,  judiciously  adds,  "  In  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  students,  being  removed 
from  the  superintendence  of  their 
parents  and  guardians,  are  placed  in 
colleges  or  domestic  establishments, 
where  it  is  necessary  that  religious 
instruction  should  form  part  of  the 
course  of  education."  He  was  jus- 
fying  the  one  principle  by  justify- 


ing the  other— each  on  its  own 
grounds — and  now,  shame  to  the 
hypocrisy  that  would  thus  hide  its 
hidden  designs  under  a  mask,  the 
same  set  of  men  now  declare  their 
own  argument  to  be  worthless,  and 
resolve  that  the  system  of  religious 
instruction  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge shall  be  the  same  as  in  Goiv- 
er  Street — that  is,  that  there  shall  he 
none  at  all.  Can  there  be  imagined 
any  thing  more  basely  wicked  than 
this?  Yet  Professor  Sedgwick  be- 
lieves them  to  be  friends  not  only  of 
religion,  but  of  the  Church  ! 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  to  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  system  that  ban 
so  long  been  happily  dominant 
there,  (alas  !  we  fear  soon  to  be 
broken  down,)  given  in  a  "  Letter" 
from  the  Rev.  VV.  Sewell,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Exeter  College — a  letter 
full  of  the  highest  Christian  wisdom, 
which  makes  us,  while  we  read, 
often  forget  his  mere  talents,  though 
they  are  of  the  highest  order.  VVe 
have  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  re- 
cording in  our  pages  sentiments  so 
noble,  views  so  comprehensive,  and 
reflections  so  profound ;  and  what- 
ever be  the  result,  Oxford  will  for 
ever  honour  her  champion — for, 
humbly  as  he  speaks  of  himself,  her 
champion  he  is — and  of  that  Church 
over  which  has  long  been  gathering 
a  cloud,  soon  to  burst  either  in  harm- 
less rain,  or  in  destructive  lightning 
that  may  smite  tower  and  temple 
to  the  dust.  The  University  of  Ox- 
ford, he  observes,  at  present  is  essen- 
tially and  permanently  changed  from 
its  original  constitution.  That  is  in- 
deed most  true.  By  many  benign 
and  beautiful  processes  has  a  happy 
reformation  been  wrought,  not  only 
from  the  times  anterior  to  James  the 
First  —  of  which  Professor  Sedg- 
wick is  so  enamoured — but  in  our 
own  times,  and  before  our  own  eyes; 
and  it  is  still  going  on — for  the  re- 
formation which  intellect, under  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  Chris- 
tianity, effects,  never  ceases,  but 
shines  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day. 

"  It  has  become,"  says  Mr  Sewell, 
"  a  society  for  education,  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  discipline  and  study 
between  the  necessary  confinement 
of  a  school,  and  the  perfect  liberty 
of  manhood.  Students  do  not  ire- 
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rrqaent  the*  University  at  present  in 
the  ardent,  unregulated  activity  of  a 
disputant  in  logic,  but  they  are 
brought  here  to  be  governed,  and 
formed,  and  initiated  in  those  rules 
of  thought,  and  courses  of  study, 
which,  in  its  public  and  corporate 
capacity,  the  University  has  thought 

-  proper  to  encourage."  And  what 
those  studies  are,  and  what  the  ma- 
chinery is  by  which  they  are  carried 
on,  and  the  spirit  pervading  the  wh»le 
system  of  the  place — never  were  bet- 
ter— if  so  well  explained,  as  by  this 
good  and  wise  man. 

"  Our  system  as  constituted  at  present, 
places  in  our  hands  the  education  of  the 
young  in  an  intermediate  stage  between 
boyhood  and  manhood.  They  are  brought 
here  from  the  close  confinement  of  school, 
trusted  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
liberty  and  self-management,  left  free  to 
a  certain  extent  in  their  course  of  read- 
ing, the  nature  of  their  expenses,  the  for- 
mation of  their  society,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  their  time ;  but  still  laid  under 
discipline  as  members  of  a  corporate  so- 
ciety, and  subjected  more  immediately  to 
.government  by  the  superintendence  of 
their  Colleges  and  Tutors.  This  disci- 
pline and  government  is  the  end  of  our 
system  ;  the  partial  freedom  from  re- 
straint is  permitted  as  conducing  to  that 
end.  Young  men  cannot  be  treated_and 
controlled  as  children.  Some  license 
must  be  allowed,  not  only  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  that  full  liberty  which  is  soon  to 
follow,  but  even  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  retaining  any  practical  influence  upon 
their  hearts  and  dispositions.  And  that 
a  certain  portion  of  their  life  and  educa- 
tion should  be  passed  under  such  a  mo- 
dified restraint,  that  they  should  riot  all 
at  once  be  let  loose  from  the  strictness 
of  their  early  subjection,  that  they  should 
exercise  by  degrees  the  liberty  of  maturer 
years,  and  be  tried  in  a  field  of  tempta- 
tion where  there  are  eyes  watching,  and 
hands  waiting  to  save;  all  this  seems  no 
unreasonable  theory — no  undesirable  part 
of  a  national  scheme  of  education.  Men 
complain  of  the  temptations  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  follies  which  often  are 
found  here.  But  these  temptations  are 
inseparable  from  the  very  condition  of  a 
system  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  preparation  and  introduction  to  the 
world.  And  these  follies  must  always 
be  expected,  till  we  find  human  nature 
perfect,  or  human  control  over  agents 
even  partially  independent,  strong  enough 
to  exclude  the  risk  of  errors.  There 
must  be  permitted  among  us  a  certain 
ficgrce  of  freedom1 — freedom  of  thought, 
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freedom  of  study,  freedom  of  action, — if 
it  be  desirable,  as  it  is  desirable,  that 
young  men  should  pass  through  this  tran- 
sition state  of  discipline,  and  we  are  to 
conduct  them.  •">  doE3  .alffiW  9liJ 

"  But  if  this  be  allowed,  another  condi- 
tion of  our  system  necessarily  follows. 
Exactly  in  proportion  as  it  removes  the 
restraint  of  abstract  rules,  it  must  pro- 
vide for  a  closer,  a  more  particular,  if  I 
may  use  the  word,  a  more  affectionate 
superintendence  over  the  habits  and  ac- 
tions of  the  young.  It  must  create  an 
individual  influence,  an  influence  of  pri- 
vate respect  and  personal  attachment,  to 
reach  even  the  hours  and  actions  which 
publicly  are  left  free  and  unguarded. 
For  this  purpose  the  prudent  framers  of 
our  present  statutes  provided,  that  the 
great  mass  of  students  (all,  I  might  say, 
for  the  exceptions  are  insignificant)  should 
be  brought  under  the  roofs  of  their  sepa- 
rate colleges,  and  independently  of  the 
Lecturers  in  public,  should  none  of  them 
be  left  without  a  Tutor." 

The  understanding  is  cultivated — 
and  by  finest  appliances — as  an  in- 
strument and  a  mean,  not  an  end. 
Mere  knowledge,  and  mere  talent, 
though  there  they  are  to  be  found, 
deep  and  brilliant,  are  not  the  ob- 
jects of  highest  ambition  and  re- 
spect, under  a  system  of  Christian 
education.  "  In  one  word,"  says  Mr 
Sewell,  "  we  would  stand  to  the 
young — first  as  their  moral  guardians, 
and  then  as  their  instructors  in  learn- 
ing;" and  the  creed  of  human  na- 
ture taught  them  is  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  and  enforced  by  lessons  de- 
rived from  the  fatal  errors,  as  well 
as  the  wonderful  truths,  of  heathen 
philosophy. 

If  improvement  is  still  to  be  made 
—and  that  it  is,  Mr  Sewell  would  be 
the  last  to  deny — is  it  to  be  by  an 
abandonment  of  the  formal  part  of 
the  system,  or  by  an  encouragement 
and  extension  of  its  spirit  ? 

*'  We  must  cherish,  not  destroy.  But 
(it  is  the  point  to  which  I  have  been  lead- 
ing) the  admission  into  our  body  of  Dis- 
senters from  the  Established  Church  must 
prove  its  immediate  destruction.  It  must 
be  so  for  this  reason.  The  University  of 
Oxford  is  happily  not  an  enlightened  body. 
It  sprung  and  received  its  support  from  a 
strong  and  earnest  spirit  of  devotion.  All 
its  early  statutes  and  foundations  were 
most  deeply  imbued  with  religion.  Its 
motto  is,  '  The  Lord  our  light.'  And, 
thank  God,  this  has  not  yet  been  changed 
for  the  light  of  the  present  generation. 
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erery  denomination  of  members,  the  spirit 
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at  present.     All  the  older  members  of  our 
societies,  cither  personally  or  by  reputa- 
tion,  are   tolerably  well  known  to  each 
other.      1  IT  ;i  college,  one  of  the  first  in 
point  of  number,  I  can  answer  from  my 
own  observation.     I  have  known  some- 
thing of  nearly  all  the  young  men  who, 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  risen  into 
distinction,  and  been  sent  into  the  world. 
And  other  opportunities  have  been  given 
me  of  observing  the  tone  of  opinion  pre- 
valent in  the  great  mass  of  students.     It 
is  a  most  heartfelt  delight  to  be  able  ho- 
nestly and  sincerely  to  assert,  that  a  re- 
spect for  religion,  that  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  piety  are  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  in  the  character  our  system 
tends  to  form.     There  is,  of  course,  vice  ; 
there  is,  of  course,  indifference  ;    there 
may  be  even  something  worse.     In  all 
large  bodies  of  young  men,  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  every 
variety  of  condition,  we  know  there  must 
be.      But  in  the  best  and  most  respected, 
and  only  influential  part  of  the  society,  (I 
speak  of  the  young  as  well  as  of  the  old,) 
most  frequently  ooupled  with  the  greatest 
talents  and  acquirements,  and  very  often 
•with  rank  and  fortune,  a  reverence  and 
deference  for  religion  is  sure  to  be  found. 
We  are,  thank  God,  a  religious  body — and 
by  his  blessing  will  continue  the  same. 
For,  in  addition  to  such  habits  of  thought 
as  many  may  deem  to  be  prejudice,  vre 
have  certain  other  principles  and  reasons 
for  desiring  to  constitute  religion  a  most 
vital  and  prominent  part  in  our  system  of 
moral  education.    You  have  lamented  the 
unenlightened  state  of  our  minds  in   this 
enlightened  age.   And  one  light  has  fallen, 
not  from  Heaven,  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
juv-ciit  generation,  which  to  us  is  total 
darkness.    We  do  not  think  it  possible,  we 
could  not  even  attempt  to  make  men  good, 
without  endeavouring  to  make  them  Chris- 
tians.     We  cannot  understand  a  scheme 
of  moral  control,  or  moral  perfection,  in 
which   religion,    fixed,  definite,    positive 
religion,  is  left  out.      I  will  tell  you  two 
reasons  only,  and  leave  you  to  judge  if 
they  are  despicable. 

"  First,  then,  our  view  of  morality  (and 
moral  science  is  the  cbiefest  of  our  stu- 
dies) embraces  a  much  wider  field  than  is 
comprised  in  the  language  of  the  world. 
Moral  ijoodriess  is  a  right  state  of  heart,  a 
right  perception  and  sense  of  all  those 
relations,  in  which  as  moral  agents  we 
stand  to  all  other  moral  beings.  It  does 
not  rest  in  mere  external  actions,  nor  in 
any  partial  srhrrae  of  moral  affection. 
Wherever  a  miud  exist",  there  a  relation 
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exists  between  it  and  ouiselvc*.  Such 
relation*  nature  ha*  framed  us  to  eitabli>h 
even  within  our  own  mind,  by  giving  us 
tli.-  power  of  reflection.  And  our  moral 
virtues  and  moral  duties  are  those  feelings, 
sentiments,  tendencies,  and  obligation-, 
which  nature  universally  excites  when- 
ever the  relations  are  perceived.  The  ex- 
tent, therefore,  and  the  compass  of  mo- 
rality, is  limited  only  by  the  multitude  of 
moral  agents,  whose  existence  we  can  dis- 
cover. And  any  system  which  excludes 
a  single  part,  Is  necessarily  false  and  im- 
perfect. Prudence,  therefore,  to  ourselves, 
benevolence  to  man,  even  piety  to  God,  by 
itself,  if  it  could  possibly  exist  alone,  can- 
not form  in  any  great  scheme  of  duty  the 
whole  perfection  of  the  human  heart. 
Much  less  can  that  scheme  be  perfect, 
be  any  thing  but  a  miserable,  misshapen, 
and  mutilated  fragment,  which  excludes 
from  our  moral  relations  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  God.  Hence,  as  we  do  not 
value,  as  we  rather  compassionate  and 
dread,  mere  talent  without  goodness  of 
heart ;  so  goodness  of  heart,  that  is,  any 
thing  deserving  of  the  name,  we  cannot 
recognise  apart  from  religion.  If  morality 
means  the  absence  of  certain  gross  crimes, 
a  man  may  be  destitute  of  religion,  and 
still  be  moral.  But  if  morality  means 
goodness,  such  a  man  is  no  more  good 
than  the  person  who  commits  adultery 
without  robbing,  or  robs  without  commit- 
ting adultery. 

"  But,  secondly,  even  if  our  view  of 
morality  was  different,  and  confined  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  general  opinion, 
there  is  another  reason  of  equal  weight, 
which  would  compel  us  to  make  religion, 
and  not  mere  religion,  but  Christianity, 
an  integral  part  of  education. 

"  We  do  not  know  bow  to  make  men 
good,  supposing  goodness  to  be  separate 
from  religion,  without  employing  Chris- 
tianity as  an  instrument. 

Very  much  of  our  reading  and  study  is 
devoted  to  the  moral  philosophy  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  And  no  little 
interest  is  taken  in  the  general  theory  of 
moral  improvement.  But  looking  at  the 
human  heart  and  our  human  means  of 
acting  upon  it,  we  find  our  hand  perfectly 
powerless,  I  might  say,  perfectly  empty, 
without  taking  up  the  Bible.  As  far  as 
the  common  appeals  to  human  prudence 
are  concerned,  nature  herself  has  provi- 
ded all  that  ingenuity  could  imagine,  and 
with  how  little  success  I  need  not  say. 
As  for  declamatory  panegyrics  on  the 
dignity  and  loveliness  of  virtue,  they  re- 
quire, I  fear,  to  be  effectual,  not  a  bad 
heart  which  needs  correction,  but  a  heart 
already  good  to  admit  and  understand 
them.  Appeal  to  human  feeling  and  so- 
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cial  affections,  may  indeed  do  something 
in  keeping  men  from  sin,  but  in  many 
hearts  they  scarcely  exist,  and  in  all  are 
transient.  Change  of  place  destroys  their 
recollection,  and  the  frequency  of  use  will 
deaden  their  force.  And  we  remember 
that  beautiful  confession  of  a  most  eminent 
man.  '  I  have  practised  that  honest  ar- 
tifice of  Seneca,  and  in  my  retired  and 
solitary  imagination,  to  detain  me  from 
the  foulness  of  vice,  have  fancied  to  my- 
self the  presence  of  my  dearest  and  wor- 
thiest friend,  before  whom  I  should  lose 
my  head,  rather  than  be  vicious  :  yet 
herein  I  found  that  there  was  nought  but 
moral  honesty,  and  this  was  not  to  be 
virtuous  for  his  sake  who  must  reward 
us  at  last.  I  have  tried  if  I  could  reach 
that  great  resolution  of  his  to  be  honest 
without  thought  of  heaven  or  hell ;  and 
indeed  I  found  upon  a  natural  inclination 
and  inbred  loyalty  unto  virtue,  that  I 
could  serve  her  without  a  livery ;  yet  not,' 
he  concludes,  'not  in  that  resolved  and 
venerable  way,  but  that  the  frailty  of  my 
nature,  upon  any  easy  temptation,  might 
he  induced  to  forget  her.' 

"  The  great  and  constant  problem  of 
morals,  is  the  art  of  making  men  good. 
And  we  know  but  one  solution,  which  is, 
to  make  them  Christians.  Christianity 
differs  in  this  from  all  other  systems 
framed  to  act  upon  our  moral  constitu- 
tion ;  that  it  is  a  system  of  external  facts. 
It  does  indeed  employ  and  excite  princi- 
ples and  affections  inherent  in  our  com- 
mon nature.  It  could  do  no  otherwise. 
But  it  places  before  them  other  scenes, 
other  beings,  other  relations,  and  other 
prospects,  besides  what  the  world  con- 
tains. It  changes  our  position,  and  so  tries 
to  change  the  heart.  If  men  think  that 
our  follies  and  vices  arise  from  our  situa- 
tion on  earth,  cut  off  from  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  the  direct  communication 
with  our  Maker,  the  same  change  which 
they  would  effect  by  rolling  away  the  sky, 
and  bringing  us  to  the  feet  of  God's 
throne,  is  effected  by  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  know  no  better,  no  more 
powerful  mode  of  acting  on  the  human 
heart.  And,  therefore,  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity is  with  us  the  great  instrument 
of  morality. 

"  As  a  part,  then,  and  portion,  and  by 
far  the  largest  portion,  of  goodness,  and 
as  the  means  of  producing  goodness,  we 
cannot  consent  to  part  with  our  religion. 
For  this  reason  twice  a-day  we  assemble 
for  public  prayer,  not  as  a  mere  form,  or 
a  rule  of  discipline,  but  because  those  who 
framed  our  statutes,  and  many,  if  not  all, 
who  conform  to  them,  believe  that  the 
duties  of  the  day  are  nothing  but  as  con- 
secrated by  God  j  because  though  a  care- 
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less  discharge  of  such  an  act  deadens  and 
hardens  the  heart,  a  right  and  faithful 
attempt  to  fulfil  it  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  perfection.  If  men  on  entering 
their  chapel  will  compel  their  attention 
to  rest  on  the  objects  before  their  eyes, 
and  the  words  put  into  their  mouths, 
their  thoughts  by  degrees  will  slide  into 
that  frame  and  temper  of  mind,  from 
which  prayer  will  naturally  flow.  And 
if  this  exertion  is  kept  up  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  our  Church  Liturgy, 
twice  every  day  they  will  practise  all  the 
good  thoughts  and  feelings  which  consti- 
tute a  Christian  life.  We  do  not  with- 
hold this  opportunity  of  great  good  from 
those  who  are  willing  to  embrace  it,  be- 
cause those  who  persist  in  inattention 
necessarily  turn  it  to  evil.  On  the  same 
principle  our  statutes  command,  that  the 
ordinances  and  articles  of  our  faith  should 
form  an  essential  part  in  our  weekly  in- 
struction. In  the  College  to  which  I 
helong,  probably  in  many  others,  nearly 
a  third  of  our  regular  lectures  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  religion.  And  no  man 
leaves  us  without  having  passed  through 
a  certain  course  of  reading,  fixed  accord- 
ing to  his  own  powers,  in  the  history, 
the  evidences,  the  ethics,  and  especially 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  as- 
serted in  our  articles  of  faith.  If  you 
attended  at  the  public  examinations  of  the 
University,  you  would  find  these  points 
not  only  insisted  on  in  a  separate  branch, 
hut  constantly  connected,  in  proportion  to 
the  talents  and  acquirements  of  students, 
with  all  their  other  studies, — the  history 
of  the  Bible  with  the  history  of  heathen- 
ism ;  the  criticisms  of  scholars  with  the 
language  of  the  Testament ;  the  ethics  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  with  the  moral  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  ;  and  the  theories  of 
ancient  philosophy  with  the  tenets  and 
distinctions  of  our  Church.  All  this 
is  done  upon  the  belief,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  give  a  young  man  know- 
ledge, we  must  give  him  at  the  same 
time  something  to  correct  and  to  guide 
it.  It  is  done  because  we  hold  religion 
to  be  the  best  of  wisdom,  and  Christi- 
anity the  best  of  religions." 

Mr  Sewell's  statements  respecting 
the  place  which  religious  instruction 
holds  in  the  system  at  Oxford,  is  as 
certainly  to  be  depended  on  as  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick's,  respecting  the 
same  important  point  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  we  must  say  that  the  supe- 
riority is  immeasurably  on  the  side 
of  Oxford.  At  Cambridge,  "  no 
under  graduate  is  compelled  to  at- 
tond  a  lecture  delivered  by  any 
professors  of  theology/'  (nor  at 
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Oxford),  "  To  tie  best  of  my  be- 
lifl',  no  college  lectures  on  divinity 
hare  erer,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  been  delivered,  which  a  Dissen- 
ter of  any  denomination  would  have 
scrupled  to  attend — such  lectures  be- 
ing studiously  confined  to  a  critical 
examination  of  various  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  discussions  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  so 
on"  &c.  Such  college  lectures  must 
be  very  cautious  concerns — some- 
what jejune,  and  not  a  little  dry. 
Critical  examinations  on  various 
parts  of  the  New  Testament — we 
take  the  liberty  to  think —  could 
hardly  avoid  many  important  points 
on  which,  though  a  Dissenter  of  any 
denomination  might  not  scruple  to 
listen  to  an  expounder  who  belong- 
ed to  the  Church  of  England,  he 
must  scruple  to  believe  one  word  he 
hears;  nor  can  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity be  rightly  presented,  with- 
out any  regard  being  paid  to  the  doc- 
trines—for we  have  always  thought 
— nor  surely  are  we  singular  in  that 
belief — that  its  internal  evidence 
shone  like  light.  But  that  light  must 
be  cleared  of  mist  and  cloud  to  the 
eyes  of  the  young  who  desire  to 
see  it ;  and  is  that  internal  evidence 
the  same  to  a  Unitarian  or  a  Soci- 
nian,  as  to  him  who  already  believes 
in  a  very  different  creed,  and  listens 
to  lectures  that  it  may  be  enlighten- 
ed and  confirmed  ?  Many  a  consci- 
entious Dissenter — nay,  all — would 
scruple  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Mr 
St;  well.  But  the  reason  of  this  wide 
and  vast  difference  between  the  two 
systems,  in  as  far  as  regards  reli- 
gious instruction,  is  manifest  At 
Cambridge,  Dissenters  have  been  for 
a  good  many  years  admitted,  at  Ox- 
ford there  are  none ;  and  care  has 
been  taken,  it  would  appear,  not  to 
hurt  their  feelings,  so  that  within 
these  thirty  years  no  college  lectures 
on  divinity  have  been  delivered, 
which,  to  the  best  of  Professor  Sedg- 
wick's  belief — and  he  is  at  once  an 
unexceptionable  witness  and  an  en- 
lightened judge— "a  Dissenter  of  any 
denomination  would  have  scrupled 
to  attend."  May  we  express  our 
surprise,  that  during  all  those  thirty 
years,  no  college  lecturer  on  divinity 
should  have  arisen  who  scrupled  to 
delirer  them  ? 

Mr  Sewell  does  not  therefore  agree 
with  Professor  Sedgvckk  in  thinking 


it  a  matter  of  indifference  vrhcUior 
students  issue  from  the  hands  of 
their  tutors,  Presbyterians  or  Me- 
thodists, Calvinists  or  Baptists,  Uni- 
tarians or  Churchmen.  He  professes 
to  "  have  little  liberality  in  religion." 
He  is  charitable  in  his  judgments  of 
the  faith  of  his  fellow-men  ;  nor  does 
he  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  But  he  believes 
iti  its  doctrines,  as  Professor  Sedg- 
wick  does — with  this  difference  in 
his  opinion  of  the  duty  of  tutors 
in  Universities  belonging  to  that 
Church — and  in  which  the  tenets  of 
that  Church  are  commanded  to  be 
taught — "  that  he  cannot  part  with 
one  shred  or  item  of  doctrine  whe- 
ther in  commands  of  God,  or  arti- 
cles of  Faith,  in  facts  of  the  Gospel, 
or  practice  of  the  Church,  which  he 
believes  to  be  established  by  the 
same  inspiration,  which  sanctions 
and  consecrates  the  Bible."  In  all 
this  Mr  Sewell  shews  himself  far 
behind  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Let  us 
be  with  him  in  that  serene  region 
long  ago  "  visited  by  the  day-sj 
from  on  high"— by  the  spirit  of 
ages  —  where  "  our  noisy  years 
seem  moments  in  the  silence  of  the 
eternal  Being,"  and  this  age  of  stalk- 
ing shadows  pluming  themselves  on 
their  substantial  altitude  low  as  emp- 
tiest dreams — but  a  speck. 

"Is  it  necessary  for  me  now  to  ex- 
plain, .Why,  consistently  with  her  prin- 
ciples and  duty,  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford cannot  and  ought  not  to  consent  to 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  its  body  ? 

"  Even  if  you  would  send  us  your  sons, 
and  permit  us,  as  we  surely  should  en- 
deavour, to  attempt  their  conversion,  we 
should  be  reluctant  to  bring  within  our 
walls  such  elements  of  religious  dis- 
pute. 

"  But,  if  their  conversion  is  prohibited, 
we  will  not  consent  to  take  the  charge. 
We  will  not  affect  to  educate,  where  the 
great  end  of  education  is  excluded.  We 
will  not  pretend  to  control,  when  the 
great  engine  of  control  is  taken  from  our 
hands.  We  deny  the  possibility  of  edu- 
cating men  as  Christians,  upon  any  wide 
comprehensive  plan,  which  shall  unite  all 
sects  by  excluding  all  distinctions.  Na- 
tural religion, — that  is,  a  religion  with- 
out fnltb,  or  repentance,  or  an  atonement, 
or  a  sanctifying  spirit,  or  a  visible  Church, 
— this  may  be  taught;  but  with  what  et- 
fect  the  heathen  world  can  answer.  \\  e 
are  not  heathens,  au«I  we  will  not  under- 
take to  become  the  priests  of  nature. 
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"  But,  you  will  urge,  how  many  sects 
are  there,  differing  from  the  National 
Church  solely  in  points  and  forms,  which 
no  parties  hold  essential  to  Christianity? 
Surely  where  men  agree  in  all  funda- 
mental doctrines,  and  differ  only  in  trifles, 
one  course  of  religious  instruction  may  he 
equally  applied  to  all.  There  is  one  plain 
matter  of  fact  in  answer  to  such  a  sug- 
gestion. If  these  points  of  separation  are 
so  trivial,  and  so  irrelevant  to  the  real, 
sincere  profession  of  the  gospel,  why  does 
any  separation  exist  ?  Why  are  these 
sects  no  longer  portions  of  our  Church  ? 
Who  is  it  that  is  placed  in  this  most  se- 
rious dilemma?  Either  we  have  divided 
the  Christian  world  for  nothing  at  all,  or 
we  have  divided  it  on  doctrines  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity.  I 
do  not  wish  to  urge  any  such  truth  in 
accusation  ;  hut  it  surely  is  sufficient  to 
excuse  us  from  comprehending  in  our  re- 
ligious education,  and  recognising  as  in- 
nocent and  safe,  any  principle  so  utterly 
destructive  of  the  peace  and  the  unity  of 
Christians. 

"  These  points  are,  moreover,  in  gene- 
ral, points  of  discipline,  and  principles  of 
submission, — of  discipline  and  submission 
in  the  most  natural  and  reasonable  field 
for  its  voluntary  practice,  where  the  bond 
is  religion,  and  the  authority  is  God. 
But  discipline  and  submission  are  neces- 
sary parts  of  our  system.  Impatience  of 
authority,  obstinacy  in  opinion,  self-con- 
ceit, and  wilfulness  of  purpose, — these  are 
not  the  features  of  character  which  we 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  young.  We  do 
not  approve  of  them  in  morals,  and  we 
cannot  reconcile  them"  to  government. 
Nothing — and  I  speak  from  experience — 
so  completely  takes  a  young  man  from 
your  influence,  in  every  particular  of 
conduct,  as  any  approach  to  sectarianism 
— any  tendency,  I  mean,  to  depart  from 
the  religion  of  his  country  and  his  home. 
Allow  him  a  rash  freedom  to  choose  for 
himself  his  own  form  of  religion,  without 
any  dutiful  deference  to  a  higher  and 
binding  authority,  and  either  you  give  up 
religion  as  the  first  and  most  solemn  of 
actions,  or  you  sanction  a  similar  free- 
dom in  all  other  acts  and  decisions. 

"  Again,  He  is  in  one  state  or  another. 
He  has  either  no  religion  at  all,  and  has 
adopted  his  creed  without  thought,  and 
you  sanction  such  thoughtlessness  by  ab- 
staining from  any  attempt  at  correction, 
—or  he  is  warm  and  anxious  in  his  zeal ; 
and  this  zeal — I  speak  again  from  expe- 
rience— infuses  the  spirit  of  opposition 
into  every  department  of  instruction.  He 
himself  is  ardent  in  conversion  ;  and  you 
make  no  effort  to  convert  him.  •  He  dis- 
trusts your  religion,  and  despises  your 
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coldness.  There  is  one,  the  greatest  se- 
cret of  the  heart,  which  you  cannot  dis- 
cuss without  dispute;  and  you  cannot 
procure  his  confidence.  You  speak  in  the 
language  of  authority,  and  may  compel 
an  external  submission  ;  but  he  departs 
with  the  pride  of  a  martyr,  and  the  com- 
placency of  one  who  bears  within  him  the 
ultimate  standard  of  appeal.  It  begets 
coldness,  suspicion,  and  reserve.  There 
is  something  always  behind  the  mere  out- 
ward communication,  which  you  cannot 
reach,  and  scarcely  dare  to  touch.  You 
cannot  place  him  before  you,  and  claim 
that  supreme  authority  over  his  counsels, 
and  affections,  and  conduct,  which,  as 
the  minister  of  God,  charged  with  tbe 
care  of  his  soul,  you  have  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  assert.  And  still  less  can 
you  attach  him  to  your  side  by  that  spi- 
rit of  confidence  and,  friendship,  to  form 
which,  with  all  beneath  our  care,  is  the 
great  business  and  pleasure  we  should 
aim  at,  and  without  which  we  cannot 
succeed  in  forming  them  to  all  goodness 
and  truth. 

"  So  much  for  our  intercourse  with 
those  whose  religion  would  exclude  them 
from  our  control.  Our  intercourse  with 
others  would  not  be  facilitated  or  im- 
proved by  the  presence  of  such  an  ex- 
ample. And  its  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  young,  who  belong  to  our  own  com- 
munion, would  be  fatal  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  would  infallibly  break  them  up 
into  every  variety  of  sects." 

We  believe  the  objections  here 
so  calmly  urged,  in  conviction  of 
their  natural  force,  can  never  be  re- 
butted, but  then  they  may  be  set 
aside ;  for  they  are  but  creatures  of 
the  mind,  and  you  may,  if  you  will, 
call  them  phantoms.  An  act  of 
Parliament  is  a  substance — it  is  a 
piece  of  parchment — you  see  it  yel- 
low— you  hear  it  rustle— you  hold 
it  up  in  your  hand — you  call  it  a 
charter  of  rights — and  the  world 
calls  you  a  Liberal.  All  the  Dissen- 
ters want  is  really,  after  all— you 
say — not  much  ;  it  is  merely  "  full, 
true,  perfect,  and  absolute  liberty." 
On  what  plea  do  they  call  themselves 
Dissenters  ?  Think  what  they  will 
— strive  all  they  can  to  destroy  what 
most  you  value  and  hold  holiest — 
set  themselves  against  the  majority 
in  all  that  is  dearest  to  it,  and  which 
that  majority  has  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages  laboured  to  build 
up,  extend,  and  guard  as  an  inviola- 
ble trust,  aud  an  iuappretiable 
treasure — and  then  complain  to  Uje 
State  of. tbe  hardship  of  being  ex- 
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eluded  from  any  of  tin;  privileges 
which,  by  their  own  act,  they  relin- 
quished, and  long  pursued  with  im- 
mitigable hato  to  sweep  away!  till 
they  tii id  that  to  possess  them  will 
In-  to  their  own  temporal  advantage, 
and  then  what  a  change  of  tone  and 
temper,  and  bow  laudatory  are  they 
all !  And  that  is  conduct  according  to 
conscience  !  and  to  concede  such 
claims  is  to  shew  a  mind  in  unison 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  1  And  that 
spirit  is  a  glorious  spirit  to  which 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself  must 
bow,  and  from  it  accept  the  law  of 
thought,  feeling,  action,  life  ! 

To  be  admitted  to  enter  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  was,  we  pre- 
sume, at  the  time  said  to  be  a  boon 
bestowed  rather  than  a  right  granted 
to  Dissenters.  But  be  it  said  that  it 
was  a  right  granted;  was  it  given 
them  as  part  of  their  natural  right  of 
inheritance,  or  as  the  whole  ?  If  as 
a  part,  there  was  meanness  and  in- 
justice in  the  niggardly  grant;  if  as 
a  whole,  why  yield  to  the  Dissenters 
now  ?  Till  entitled  to  graduate,  they 
will  not  now  rest;  and  after  they 
have  been  so  entitled,  how  long  will 
they  rest  till  they  bestir  themselves 
to  procure  all  the  advantages  which 
graduation  may  yield ';  They  will 
ii at  wait  a  year — not  a  day — not  an 
hour.  They  are  meditating  it  now — 
they  have  been  meditating  it  long — 
and  they  will  gain  their  object— for 
feeble  will  be  the  force  of  those  in- 
side the  door — a  simultaneous  rush 
will  be  made— not  with  Professor 
Sedgwick  at  its  head — for  he  is  sin- 
cere.and  affects  to  believe  nothing  that 
he  does  not  believe — and  be  seems 
not  to  believe  this — but  with  some 
men,  even  more  liberal  than  he, 
constrained  by  none  of  his  high 
thoughts — a  pretender,  perhaps,  in 
that  science  in  which  the  Protessor 
H  a  true  proficient — not  a  Dissenter 
even  from  that  Church,  of  which 
the  Head  of  the  Petitioners  is  an 
affectionate— would  we  could  say, 
in  all  senses,  a  faithful  sou— but  by 
a  man  of  no  religion  but  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Natural — a  Deist  in 
his  loftier  hours — in  his  lowest,  an 
Atheist. 

"  I  congratulate,"  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  the  members  ot  the  Senate 
who  signed  the  petition  on  the  fa- 
vourable heating  their  prayer  lias  met 
will),  and  on  the  sure  ground*  of 


hope,  that  before  many  months  an; 
over,  their  wishes  will  be  accom- 
plished. They  have  asked  for  no- 
thing but  what  the  present  condition 
of  the  country  imperiously  demands  ! 
and  what  is  at  once  compatible  with 
the  honour  of  the  University  and  the 
safety  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishments. Under  the  contemplated 
change,  none  but  well-educated  men 
in  a  good  condition  of  life  can  come 
among  us  from  the  Dissenting  Body, 
and  from  such  men  what  cause  have 
we  of  fear  ?  "  So  the  concession  of 
the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  is  impe- 
riously demanded  V  By  whom  ? 
Why,  by  themselves — for  what  else 
can  be  meant  by  those  most  inde- 
finite words,  "  the  present  condition 
of  the  country  ?  "  Does  the  Church 
of  England  demand  it?  Do  the 
Universities  demand  it  ?  Do  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  Episcopalian  people 
of  England  demand  it?  No.  But 
the  Dissenters  demand  it  —  a  mul- 
titude, with  all  creeds,  and  with 
none — who,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Standard — let  us  call 
him  by  his  honoued  name — Dr  Gif- 
fard — "  if  they  want  degrees,  let 
them  go  where  these  degrees  can  be 
already  had  without  difficulty;  or  if 
they  want  to  raise  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish soil,  let  them  erect  and  endow 
Universities  of  their  own,  with  titles 
of  their  own ;  and  as  soon  as  these 
Universities  and  titles  merit  the 
same  consideration  as  the  Universi- 
ties and  titles  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  receive  it.  Meanwhile  let 
not  the  Dissenters,  or  any  one  else, 
claim  a  participation  In  what  they 
have  not  earned,  or  seek  to  enforce 
it,  either  directly  or  by  intrusion,  or 
by  claiming  a  legal  right  to  forge,  as 
it  were,  the  indorsements  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge." 

"  Under  the  contemplated  change, 
none  but  well-educated  men,  in  a 
good  condition  of  life,  can  come 
among  us  from  the  Dissenting  body," 
says  Professor  Sudgwick;  "  and  from 
such  men  we  have  nothing  to  fear." 
What !  is  nothing  ever  to  be  feared 
from  well-educated  men,  in  a  good 
condition  of  life  ?  From  none  «lse, 
»ay we.  Understand, however, "well- 
educated"  and  "  good,"  in  a  eonte- 
what  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  they  are  here  used,  with  nn 
unintentionally  sophistical  quirk.— 
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The  better,  in  mere  worldly  circum- 
stances, the  condition  of  the  Dissen- 
ters is — lor  reasons  too  plain  to 
be  even  alluded  to — the  stronger 
their  animosity  to  the  Established 
Church.  A  good  education  implies 
a  right  religious  belief;  and  that,  it 
will  not  be  said,  is  possessed  by  all 
the  Dissenters  who  may  be  laxly 
said  to  be  well-educated,  and  strict- 
ly in  a  good  condition  of  life.  Many 
of  them  will  have  no  religious  be- 
lief at  all — but  among  them  there 
will  no  doubt  be  men  of  talents,  and 
zeal,  and  energy,  and  ambition.  If 
they  have  no  principle — and  many 
will  have  none — will  there  be  "  no- 
thing to  fear  from  such  persons" 
when  they  possess  power  ?  If  they 
have  principle  —  and  many,  nay 
most,  will  have  it — if  it  be  dear  to 
them,  will  they  not  do  their  best  to 
procure  for  it  full  freedom  of  play — 
for  in  that  alone  can  it  be  said  to 
have  life  ?  And,  If  so,  will  they  sleep 
while  others  wake,  or  rather  will 
they  not  wake  while  others  sleep,  till 
they  break  the  dreams  of  the  slumber- 
ers  by  the  crash  made  in  falling  first 
by  one  part,  and  then  by  another  of 
the  old  sacred  edifice,  which,  long 
before  its  natural  date,  may  be  sore- 
ly dilapidated,  and  at  last  reduced 
to  ruin  by  a  rougher  hand  than  that 
of  time  ? 

"  The  spoliation  of  Church  proper- 
ty," the  Professor  continues,  "  can- 
not begin  at  Cambridge.  If  such  a 
calamity  be  in  reserve  for  us,  (which 
God  forbid,)  it  will  either  commence 
suddenly  in  somebrutal  acts  of  demo- 
cratic violence,  fatal  to  all  property, 
or  be  brought  about  gradually  by 
the  progressive  alienation  of  those 
who,  from  their  property  and  intel- 
ligence, have  a  natural  weight  in  the 
councils  of  the  State.  Against  the 
former  kind  of  spoliation  academical 
regulations  offer  no  defence;  from 
the  latter,  we  must  be  base  church- 
men, and  no  better  than  moral  cow- 
ards, if  we  think  we  have  aught  to 
fear,  provided  we  be  true  to  our- 
selves, and  waste  not  foolishly  our 
strength  in  defending  untenable  po- 
sitions, and  maintaining  a  system  of 
exclusion  opposed  to  the  temper  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
present  tolerant  spirit  of  English 
.law."  Warmly  conceived,  and  well 
expressed ;  but  glowing  though  bo  the 
words,  attheix  first  drop  oil  the  paper, 


"  they  languish,  grow  dim,  and  die," 
in  the  parching. up  light  of    truth. 
Church  spoliation  may  not  begin  at 
Cambridge — but  it  may  end  there ; 
and  the  measure  that  seems  so  full 
of  promise  of  all  good  to  Professor 
Sedgwick's  eyes,  may  not  only  pre- 
pare a  path,  but  open  a  door  to  the 
spoiler.     The  Dissenters  become  a 
part    of   the  governing  body — but 
that  will  not  satisfy  them,  if  they  be 
as  other  men.      "  Should  they  be 
told,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sir'Robert 
Peel,  "  that  all  offices  of  emolument, 
all  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  are  to  be 
closed  against  them  ;  that  they  may 
take  a  degree  which  qualifies  them 
for  such  office,  but  that  they  must 
not  enjoy  any  of  its  profits  or  emo- 
lument —  will   not  the  same  argu- 
ment now  advanced  in  favour  of  con- 
ceding to  them  degrees  be  repeat- 
ed?" We  have  already  said  that  they 
will — if  the  laws  of  nature  be  not  chan- 
ged as  well  as  those  of  the  Universi- 
ties— and  that  the  same  arguments 
will  be  triumphant.    "  By  admitting 
them  to  the  governing  body,"  says 
Sir  Robert,  "  a  small  minority  will 
be  created,   and  it  is  well  known 
what   even   a   small    minority   can 
effect,  particularly  when  in  pursuit 
of  objects  of  ambition.     It  is  a  great 
fallacy  to  say,  that  because  Dissen- 
ters are  now  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fits of  University  education,  with- 
out  any    injurious    effects,    (which 
ire  don't  believe,}   the   same   result 
would  follow  a  further  extension  of 
their  privileges.     The  first  conces- 
sion will  involve  the  remainder;  a 
new  subject  of  discontent  will  be 
created,  and  it  will  be  saying,  'Peace 
—peace — when  is  no  peace ; '   and 
an  instrument  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Dissenters  to  wield  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  the  remain- 
ing  equal    rights    and    privileges." 
Thus  far  Sir  Robert  Peel.    Now,  the 
spirit  of  encroachment  is   often  a 
still,  stealthy,  but  sure  spirit,  work- 
ing almost  imperceptibly,  while  it  is 
undermining   deep,  or  boring  thor- 
ough ;  so  that  all  at  once  sinks  foun- 
dation, and    into    rubbish    topples 
down  wall.     And  the  spirit  of  con- 
cession is  a  weak,  wavering  spirit, 
that  yields  first  an  inch  and  then  an 
ell,  till  at  last,  looking  back,  it  sees 
the  people  whom  it  had  been  conci- 
liating grown  into  a  great  rrowd,  dis- 
contented with  the  ground' they  have 
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been  thus  suffered  to  occupy,  and 
pressing  on  in  battalious  array, "  with 
the  measured  tread  of  inarching 
men,"  whom  there  is  no  power  to 
stop,  were  there  the  desire,  and  they 
carry  without  collision  the  last  posts 
of  all  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
"  Well-educated  men,  in  a  good  con- 
dition," form  the  great  body  of  Dis- 
senters, and  "  from  such  what  have 
we  to  fear?"  Every  tiling  and  all. 
"  The  college  endowments  are,  with 
limited  exceptions,"  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  secured  to  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church."  "  By 
what  spells,  what  conjurations,  and 
what  mighty  magic,"  ask  we,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  shall  not  cut 
the  security  like  a  rotten  rope,  or 
consume  it  like  dry  flax  ? 

Is  it  true,  that  "  academical  regu- 
lations offer  no  defence  against  bru- 
tal acts  of  democratic  violence  ?" 
No.  All  regulations  do— for  the 
sanctity  of  unviolated  law  overawes 
the  multitude,  else  whence  the  sta- 
bility of  any  state  ?  "  Academical 
regulations"  are  poor  and  inade- 
quate words  to  express  the  power  of 
time-hallowed  institutions.  Let  the 
preat,  old,  famous  English  Universi- 
ties remain  what  they  have  been  for 
so  many  ages,  in  purpose  and  in  spi- 
rit, and  sacred  in  the  eyes  and  in 
the  hearts  of  so  many  millions,  with 
not  one  "  moral  coward"  among 
them  all,  and  the  might  of  their  ma- 
jesty, combined  with  that  of  a  vene- 
rable and  magnificent  Church  Esta- 
blishment, will  prevail  even  over 
"  the  brutality  of  democratic  vio- 
lence," for  it  will  be  for  ever  curb- 
ing it,  and,  better  still,  humanizing 
it,  by  the  irresistible  influences  of 
religion,  felt  wide  and  afar  over 
dwellers  in  darksome  places,  who 
yet  know  not  whence  the  bless- 
ing comes,  while  they  owo  it  to 
a  spirit  that  holds  its  court  among 
those  towers  and  temples,  and 
speaks  in  the  voice,  and  bestows 
through  the  hands,  of  its  own  Chris- 
tian priesthood. 

With  our  admiration  of  Professor 
Sedgwick's  talents,  and  our  respect 
for  his  character,  sorry  are  we  to  say, 
that  we  do  not  think  that  he  and  his 
friends,  who  have  presented  that 
Petition,  have  been  ' '  true  to  them- 
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selves."     And  as  "  for  foolishly  was- 
ting their  strength  in  defending  un- 
tenable positions,"  how  mm  hot  truer 
have   empires    been   lost  by  relin- 
quidhiug  positions  foolishly  thought 
to  be  untenable,  when  they  might 
have  been  held  against  all  invaders 
— in  front  impregnable — nor  to  be 
turned  on  either  Hank,  the  one  pro- 
tected  by   rocks    commanding  the 
enemy's   whole  position,    and    the 
other  by  a  wood,  into  which  had  he 
ventured,  he  had  been  lost.  We  are 
sick  at  "the  eternal  blazon"  of  the 
"  temper  of  the  age."     What  is  its 
temper  ?  Is  it,  in  sad  truth,  an  irre- 
ligious age  ?  No.     Then  let  not  the 
friends  of  religion  fear.   But  neither 
let  them  act  as  if  they  did  fear. 
Let  them  defy  the  hordes  of  infidels, 
by  whom  the  Dissenters  are  backed 
— backed,  perhaps,  though  we  know 
not  how  that  is — without  or  against 
their  will.     True,  that  "  Cambridge 
is  a  University  in  the  proper  sense 
of    the  word — a   place  of  national 
education,  not  for  the  Church  mere- 
ly, but  for  all  the  learned  faculties, 
a  great  scientific  body,  and  a  lay 
corporation."     The  passage  quoted 
in  a  former  part  of  this  article  ex- 
plains that  assertion,  and  puts  it  iu 
its  true  light.     It  has  long  been  so — 
and  it  gained  its  glory  under  a  sys- 
tem, which,  we  fear,  has  seen  almost 
its  latest  day.    Well  does  the  Rev. 
Christopher    Wordsworth    say,    in 
some  pages  this   moment  come  to 
our  hands — "  What  then  is  the  title 
and  definition  of  an  English  Univer- 
sity ?  Call  them,  if  you  will,  as  they 
call    themselves,    '  SEMINARIES   OF 
SOUND    LEARNING    AND    RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION.'  Call  them,  even  as  they 
are  called  by  Dissenters,  *  National 
Seminaries  of  Education  ; '  but  call 
them  not  Scientific  Institutions,  or 
Literary  Academies  :  the  names  aro 
honourable,   but  they  are   not  de- 
scriptive of  the   English  Universi- 
ties.    The  Universities  of  England 
have  produced,  and  are  producing, 
and  still,  by  God's  blessing,  hope  to 
produce,  men  eminent  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature  and  science ; 
but  this  is  neither  their  sole,  nor  is 
it  their  primary  and  characteristic 
object."     Farewell. 
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THE  historians  of  modern  times, 
with  all  their  ability  and  philoso- 
phic penetration,  have  failed  in 
tracing  with  the  lucid  colours  which 
might  have  been  expected  from 
them,  the  influence  of  religion  on 
modern  civilisation.  The  two  great- 
est, Hume  and  Gibbon,  were  taint- 
ed with  the  infidel  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  and  which 
worked  out  its  natural  and  appro- 
priate fruit  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  view  which  they  ex- 
hibit, accordingly,  of  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  is  not  only  defective, 
but  false:  they  have  neither  told 
the  whole  truth,  nor  nothing  but  the 
truth.  The  expedient  which  they 
have  adopted  for  this  purpose  is 
the  same  which,  in  all  ages,  has 
been  the  most  prolific  source  of  er- 
ror :  viz.  the  application  to  one  age, 
of  the  feelings  and  information  of 
another;  and  supposing  that  every 
thing  must  be  always  prejudicial  or 
ridiculous,  because  it  is  so  in  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  Thus,  they 
ridicule  or  vilify  the  Monasteries 
and  Nunneries,  the  Papal  power  and 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  middle 
ages, — forgetting  that  the  eighteenth 
was  not  the  fourteenth  century ;  that 
asylums  for  helpless  weakness  are 
not  required,  when  the  reign  of  law 
and  the  authority  of  government  is 
established;  and  that  spells  thrown 
over  the  imagination,  useless  or  ri- 
diculous in  an  age  of  order  and  civi- 
lisation, are  the  only  bridles  on  vio 
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lence  in  a  period  of  anarchy  and 
blood.  The  insolent  and  ungrate- 
ful modern  liberals  who  revile  the 
Christian  faith,  and  see  in  its  insti- 
tutions only  the  remnant  of  feudal 
servitude  and  the  remains  of  Gothic 
institutions,  in  fact  owe  the  spread 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  pride 
themselves,  and  which  constitute 
their  political  strength,  mainly  to 
the  effects  of  the  religion  which  they 
abhor;  and,  but  for  the  previous 
effects  of  Christianity  in  breaking 
the  fetters  of  slavery,  diffusing  ge- 
neral information  on  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  subjects,  coercing  the 
violence  of  power,  and  mitigating  the 
horrors  of  war,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  carry  on,  unmolested,  their 
parricidal  warfare  against  the  Pa- 
rents to  which  they  owe  all  their 
blessings,  they  would  have  been 
crouching,  as  in  Persia  or  Turkey, 
beneath  the  fetters  of  Oriental 
power. 

Such  a  spectacle  has  for  a  long 
course  of  years  been  presented  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  such 
consequences  are  now  reaped  by 
the  first  of  European  monarchies. 
It  is  in  this  view  eminently  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  that 
the  second  French  Revolution  has 
arisen,  and  torn  aside  the  thin  veil 
which  the  pious  dispositions  and 
mild  government  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  had  thrown  over 
the  disjointed  remains  of  the  revolu- 
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tionary  volcano.  During  the  Resto- 
ration, the  liberal  party  of  Great 
Britain  were  never  weary  of  extol- 
ling the  happy  condition  and  bril- 
liant prospects  of  the  French  people  ; 
and  uniformly  held  out,  that  much 
as  the  violence  and  horrors  of  the 
preceding  convulsions  were  to  be 
deplored,  their  final  results  had  been 
eminently  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  mankind.  The  delusion  was  thus 
generally  diffused,  that  Christianity 
formed  no  essential  part  of  public 
felicity ;  that  it  was  possible  to  rear 
up  a  happy  state  of  society  on  the 
foundation  of  church  spoliation,  and 
general  infidelity ;  and  that  in  a  re- 
generated monarchy,  religion  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  public  virtue 
supersede  the  necessity  of  ecclesias- 
tical instructors.  Is  there  any  well- 
informed  man  who  will  noiv  dare  to 
maintain  the  paradox  ?  The  revolt 
of  the  Barricades,  the  accession  of 
the  Citizen  King,  has  dispelled  the 
illusion  :  it  has  disclosed  the  interior 
of  the  whited  sepulchre,  exhibited 
the  ghastly  features  of  premature 
decay,  amidst  the  triumph  of  the 
revolutionists;  held  up  to  public 
gaze  the  extinction  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  freedom  in  the  first  of  rege- 
nerated monarchies;  exhibited  a 
growth  of  licentiousness  and  profli- 
gacy unparalleled  in  any  modern 
State,  and  revealed  to  the  world,  as 
the  certain  fruits  of  irreligious  tri- 
umphs, the  chains,  the  well-known 
chains  of  Eastern  despotism. 

"There  are  but  two  eras  in  human 
affairs/'  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
"  that  which  preceded,  and  that 
which  followed  the  introduction  of 
Christianity."*  The  evident  and 
ruinous  effects  of  the  extinction  of 
religion  in  France,  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  observation  of  the 
most  enlightened  even  of  the  liberal 
party  in  that  fervent  country.  It 
was  impossible,  that  a  generation 
could  grow  up  under  the  practical 
influence  of  irreligious  sentiments, 
without  the  disastrous  effects  of  such 
a  change  forcing  themselves  upon 
the  observation  of  every  impartial 
observer ;  and  accordingly  M.  Gui- 
xot,  though  one  of  the  liberal  leaders, 
and  by  no  means  guiltless  in  regard 
to  the  previous  measures  of  that 
party  which  led  to  the  Revolution 
of  July,  lias  portrayed,  in.  vivid 


colours  the  important  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  fabric  of  society 
in  modern  Europe.  Public  misfor- 
tune has  righted  the  human  mind. 
We  no  longer  meet  with  the  sneers 
at  religion  IB  the  enlightened  writers 
of  France,  which  disgrace  the  other- 
wise incomparable  works  of  Hume 
and  Gibbon.  Even  the  lucid  and 
philosophic  spirit  with  which  Ro- 
bertson has  reviewed  the  progress  of 
society  in  modern  Europe,  yields  to 
the  antiquarian  penetration,  the  en- 
larged views,  with  which  Guizot  has 
traced,  through  all  the  obscurity  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  historical  bless- 
ings of  religious  institutions ;  and 
that  fervent  and  enthusiastic  defence 
of  Christianity,  which  for  above  a 
century  had  been  wanting  to  French 
literature,  was  found  within  sight  of 
the  altar  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
in  the  burning  thoughts  and  gifted 
eloquence  of  Chateaubriand. 

When  Napoleon  took  the  field,  in 
1815,  against  the  forces  of  combined 
Europe,  he  marched  in  the  first 
instance  against  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's army :  "  for  if  I  defeat  the 
English,"  said  he,  "  what  need  I  care 
for  all  the  hordes  which  the  Austrians, 
Russians,  and  Prussians,  are  direct- 
ing to  the  Rhine?"  Revolutionary 
madness  pays  the  same  sincere,  but 
involuntary  homage  to  the  Church,  in 
every  State  which  it  invades :  it 
directs  its  first  and  strongest  attack 
against  the  establishments  of  Chris- 
tianity. An  unerring  instinct  tells 
its  leaders,  that  if  they  can  only 
overthrow  its  bulwarks,  they  will 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  overturn 
all  the  other  institutions  of  society  ; 
that  when  the  sentinels  at  the  gates 
are  massacred,  the  battlements  will 
soon  be  in  their  power.  The  Church 
was  the  first  victim  of  democratic 
fervour  in  France ;  and  before  a 
stroke  was  levelled  either  at  the 
nobility  or  the  throne,  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  property  in  the  State 
was  confiscated ;  the  earliest  mea- 
sure of  the  revolutionists  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  when  they  obtained 
possession  of  supreme  power  in  1823, 
was  to  extinguish  the  whole  institu- 
tions, and  appropriate  the  whole 
possessions,  oi  the  Church  ;  and  the 
first  use  which  the  reformers  of 
England  have  made  of  the  extraor- 
dinary triumph  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
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has  been  to  direct  against  the  Esta- 
blished Church  the  whole  discon- 
tented humours  of  the  State. 

The  assault  on  the  Church,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
isolated  menace  on  a  detached  inte- 
rest in  the  State.  It  is  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  whole  interests  of  so- 
ciety— the  first  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures by  which  the  nobility,  the 
throne,  the  funds,  the  great  estates, 
will  be  destroyed.  The  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  party  are  well 
aware  that  the  Church  is  the  great 
bond  which  unites  the  higher  and 
the  lower  orders ;  that  in  its  defence 
all  the  greatest  and  noblest,  as 
well  as  the  humblest  and  simplest 
of  the  community,  are  linked  toge- 
ther ;  and  that  in  the  feelings  of 
common  devotion,  and  the  worship 
of  God  under  one  common  roof,  feel- 
ings of  mutual  sympathy  are  produc- 
ed, which  are  perhaps  the  only  ties  of 
affection  which,  in  the  present  arti- 
ficial state  of  society, unite  the  higher 
and  the  lower  orders.  All  this  they 
know,  and  the  effects  of  this  union 
they  fear  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  They  are  well  aware  that 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  by  depri- 
ving the  Conservative  party  of  the 
vast  support  which  they  received 
from  the  religious  sympathy  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  rural  tenantry  on 
that  important  question,  did  more 
to  prostrate  the  defences  of  the  mo- 
narchy than  any  measure  since  the 
Revolution,  and  led  by  natural  con- 
sequence to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  all 
the  catalogue  of  disasters  by  which 
it  has  been  attended.  Knowing  this, 
and  anticipating  a  similar  junction 
of  the  Conservative  leaders  and  the 
rural  population,  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  are  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  heap  up 
obloquy  on  its  institutions ;  and  an- 
ticipate from  its  overthrow  the  dis- 
persion of  the  last  phalanx  which  re- 
mains between  them  and  the  attain- 
ment of  all  their  selfish  and  revolu- 
tionary projects. 

The  Revolutionists  have  begun 
their  attack  in  an  artful  way.  Know- 
ing the  influence  of  education  on  the 
mind  of  youth — seeing  the  noble 
stand  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  made  against  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  all  the  ruinous  measures  by 
which  it  has  been  followed  ;  irritated 
beyond  measure  at  the  multitudes  of 


able  and  highly  educated  young  men 
whom  those  two  noble  seminaries 
annually  send  forth,  strongly  im- 
bued with  Conservative  principles ; 
bitterly  galled  by  the  obvious  fact, 
that,  the  waters  flowing  from  these 
great  fountains  of  knowledge  are 
now  purified,  and  the  sophisms  of 
modern  liberalism  effectually  ba- 
nished from  the  really  enlightened 
classes  of  society,  they  have  re- 
course to  a  lower  body.  They  re- 
present these  venerable  institutions 
as  the  mere  fastnesses  of  error,  pre- 
judice, and  cupidity,  and  hold  forth, 
as  the  first  of  the  many  grievances  un- 
der which  they  labour,  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land before  they  can  attain  any  of 
the  honours  or  important  stations  in 
the  University.  This  is  their  first 
attack  on  Religion,  the  Church,  and 
the  State ;  they  hope  thus  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  great  fountain  of 
public  instruction,  and  so  turn  by 
its  source  the  mighty  stream  which. 
has  so  long  opposed  a  barrier  to 
their  progress. 

As  it  is  obvious  what  the  designs 
of  the  Revolutionists  are  in  making 
this  inroad,  so  it  would  be  mere  af- 
fectation in  the  Conservatives  to  at- 
tempt to  conceal  what  their  motives 
are  for  resisting  it.  They  are  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  religion 
to  society,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  a  conviction,  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  the  form  in  which  its 
blessings  can  best  be  communicated 
to  the  English  people.  Believing 
this,  they  regard  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  not  merely  places  of  edu- 
cation, but  essentially  and  chiefly 
places  of  religious  education.  They 
are  persuaded,  that  unless  the  ele- 
ments of  a  right  faith  are  early  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  influen- 
tial part  of  the  nation — unless  the 
truths  of  Christianity  in  its  purest 
form  are  early  inhaled  by  our  states- 
men, our  legislators,  our  instructors, 
the  institutions,  not  only  of  religion, 
but  of  society,  are  bound  together 
by  a  rope  of  sand,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  British  greatness  and  free- 
dom will  be  speedily  dissolved  by  the 
subtle  poison  which  has  proved  fatal 
to  them  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom. Believing  this,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving unsullied  tlic  groat  fountains 
of  public  thought,  they  are  resolved 
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to  resist  to  the  uttermost  any  inea 
sure*  calculated  to  weaken  the  as- 
f  Miilcmy  of  the  Established  Church 
in  these  seminaries,  and  render 
thi'ir  walls  the  theatre  of  the  di- 
visions, acrimony,  and  malevolent 
disposition,  which  so  lamentably  per- 
vade the  dissenting  interest  in  every 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  doing 
this,  they  are  not  actuated  by  any  ill- 
will  towards  that  body,  adorned  by 
many  eminent  and  respectable  men; 
they  are  merely  sensible  of  the  ob- 
vious truth,  that  they  cannot  coexist 
in  the  same  establishment,  that  their 
sphere  of  usefulness  lies  in  different 
quarters,  and  that  the  utility  of  both 
would  be  destroyed,  if  they  were- 
placed  side  by  side  in  an  institution 
fundamentally  framed  upon  the 
adoption  of  one  system  of  religious 
faith. 

What  would  the  Catholics  say,  if  a 
Protestant  were  to  insist  not  merely 
upon  receiving  the  elements  of  edu- 
cation at  Mayiiooth  College,  but  be- 
ing declared  eligible  to  its  profes- 
sorships ?  or  a  Jew  were  to  com- 
plain of  injustice,  because  he  were 
not  permitted  to  become  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  a  Christian  University ; 
or  a  Protestant  were  to  propose  that 
he  should  be  elected  to  an  important 
situation  in  the  Propaganda  of 
Rome  ?  In  all  these  cases  the  absur- 
dity of  the  demand  is  obvious,  and 
our  own  Dissenters  and  Liberals 
would  be  the  first  to  point  it  out,  if 
it  were  attempted  by  any  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.'  But  they 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  un- 
reasonable nature  of  such  a  demand 
when  directed  against  the  Establish- 
ed Church  of  this  country  ;  or  rather, 
they  distinctly  see  it  and  feel  it,  but 
obstinately  persist  in  supporting  it, 
from  its  tendency  to  advance  their 
revolutionary  projects. 

Nothing  but  confusion  and  dis- 
cord, envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness,  can  be  expected  to 
arise  from  permitting  the  point  of 
the  dissenting  wedge  to  be  introdu- 
ced into  either  of  the  Universities. 
They  say  now,  that  they  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  aspire  to  scholarships 
and  degrees;  that  is,  to  become 
members  of  the  University,  and  have 
a  vote  in  various  elections  and  mat- 
ters connected  with  academical  dis- 
cipline. What  good  is  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  introduction  ?  I»  it  ex- 
«I^i  ,?9im9a3  *ri  lo  e/L- 
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pedicnt  to  introduce  the  firebrand  of 
religious  discord,  the  jealousies  of 
an  established  and  rival  church,  into 
the  calm  retreats  of  science  and 
philosophy  ?  Has  the  experience  of 
mankind  shewn  that  religious  strife 
is  so  trifling  and  inconsiderable  a 
source  of  discord,  that  it  can  be  safe- 
ly introduced  into  the  bosom  of  a 
peaceful  community?  Are  no  evil 
consequences  to  be  anticipated,  not 
merely  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  to  religion  in  general,  from  the 
jealousy,  the  animosity,  and  heart- 
burnings of  two  rival  seta  of  theolo- 
gians in  one  University,  each  burn- 
ing with  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  their  own  set  of  opinions,  and 
each  striving  to  draw  off  proselytes, 
and  students  from  their  antagonist? 
Is  there  any  example  in  the  world, 
in  any  country  really  governed  by 
religious  principles,  of  such  a  hete- 
rogeneous mixture  of  discordant  the- 
ological principles  in  a  public  semi- 
nary of  education  ?  Such  a  system 
may  do  very  well  in  regenerated 
and  revolutionized  France,  which 
has  nearly  thrown  off  the  old  slough 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  appears 
now  in  the  parti  coloured  skin  of 
science,  profligacy,  and  despotism; 
but  it  is  incompatible  with  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  truth  of  their  principles 
by  either  Churchmen  or  Dissenters, 
and  could  lead  to  nothing,  in  a 
really  Christian  establishment,  but 
thefiercenessof  religious  strife,  or  the 
supineness  of  sceptical  indifference. 
The  able  and  candid  journals  in 
the  dissenting  interest  openly  avow, 
and  publicly  glory  in,  the  ulterior 
objects  which  they  have  in  view,  in 
thus  seeking  to  force  themselves  into 
the  Universities.  The  Examiner  de- 
clares that  the  object  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, for  that  if  once  they  suc- 
ceed in  possessing  themselves  of  the 
lever  of  education,  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  the  Establishment  will  be 
a  comparatively  easy  task.  They  are 
perfectly  right.  It  will  be  so;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  not  only  all  friends 
to  the  Church  of  England,  but  all 
sincere  and  upright  believers  in 
Christianity,  should  unite  their  force* 
to  resist  an  invasion  fraught  with 
such  danger,  not  only  to  so  vener- 
able an  establishment,  but  sucli  in- 
calculable danger  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  over  the  world.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  effects 
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which  would  be  produced,  not  upon 
these  islands  in  particular,  but  the 
world  in  general,  if  the  Church  of 
England  were  overturned.  What 
other  church  has  ever  so  nobly  main- 
tained the  contest,  not  merely  of  its 
own  tenets,  but  of  Christianity  in  ge- 
neral, as  that  of  Englan  d  ?  WThere  shall 
we  find,  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
people,  so  stupendous  an  array  of 
learning  and  intellect,  of  eloquence 
and  genius,  of  taste  and  piety  ?  The 
fervent  spirit  and  poetic  ardour  of 
Jeremy  Taylor — the  learned  wisdom 
and  practical  piety  of  Barrow — the 
pious  aspirations  and  devout  feelings 
of  Hooker — the  sound  judgment  and 
clear  sagacity  of  Tillotson — the  me- 
taphysical acuteness  and  discrimi- 
nating talent  of  Samuel  Clarke,  have 
stamped  immortality  upon  the  church 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  pro- 
phecy of  Latimer  and  Ridley  at  the 
stake  is  already  accomplished — they 
have  lighted  a  flame  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  will  never  be  extin- 
guished. 

If  the  Democratic  dissenters  of  mo- 
dern times  were  worthy  of  the  land 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  the  sires 
from  which  they  sprang,  they  would 
tremble  before  they  laid  a  hand  on 
an  establishment  which  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  such  marvellous  things. 
Greater  in  its  achievements  than  the 
patriotism  of  antiquity— more  glo- 
rious in  its  conquests  than  the  Ro- 
man legions,  it  has  subjected,  not 
kingdoms,  but  hemispheres,  to  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  in  the  admirable  Litur- 
gy  by  which  it  has  spoken  to  the 
earts  of  so  many  millions,  and  is 
destined  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  so 
many  myriads  of  mankind,  establish- 
ed an  unseen  dominion,  against  which 
the  forces  of  hell  shall  strive  in 
vain.  They  may  root  the  Mother 
Church  out  of  the  British  islands — 
they  may  annihilate  the  parent  of  such 
unequalled  greatness — they  may  re- 
duce the  land  of  Newton  and  Bacon 
to  an  infidel  state — they  may  render 
Christianity,  in  this  its  once  favour- 
ed ark,  hateful  by  their  ambition,  or 
contemptible  by  their  divisions — 
they  may  overturn  the  British  em- 
pire by  their  success,  but  extinguish 
the  Church  of  England  they  never 
will,  till  talent  has  ceased  to  com- 
mand the  admiration,  and  piety  win 
the  affections,  and  usefulness  secure 
the  concurrence  of  mankind, 
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And  are  these  glories  and  this  use- 
fulness matter  ofhistorymerely?  Must 
we  turn  to  other  days,  to  the  annals 
of  an  earlier  age,  to  the  works  of  an 
infant  Establishment,  for  proofs  of  its 
continued  and  undecaying  lustre  r1 
No !  The  present  time  bears  witness 
to  its  achievements;  the  land  in  which 
we  live  affords  testimony  of  its  splen- 
dour. Never  in  any  former  age,  not 
even  in  that  memorable  one  which 
arose,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
out  of  the  tires  of  Smithfield,  nor  in 
that  equally  momentous  period  when 
it  set  itself  to  oppose  the  torrent  of 
licentiousness  which  overspread  the 
country  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.,  did  the  Church  of  England  ap- 
pear in  brighter  and  more  glorious 
colours,  than  now,  when,  undeterred 
by  the  terrors  of  a  revolution,  and 
unseduced  by  the  allurements  of 
power,  she  maintains  her  faith  invio- 
late, and  preserves  in  silent  courage 
her  blissful  career.  It  is  on  this  try- 
ing, this  momentous  occasion,  that 
the  inherent  purity  of  her  prin- 
ciples and  dignity  of  her  character 
have  been  most  conspicuous.  Other 
ages  have  witnessed  the  prostration 
of  religious  institutions  by  the  fer- 
vour of  sectarian  zeal,  or  the  attacks 
of  infidel  ribaldry ;  other  countries 
have  seen  the  noble  foundations  of 
ancient  piety  torn  up  by  the  fury  of 
modern  revolution, — but  in  all  such 
cases  the  government  at  least  was 
steady  to  its  duty  and  its  principles, 
and  in  the  hour  of  trial  the  throne 
and  the  altar  fell  together.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  our  age  alone  to 
witness  the  Church,  in  the  moment 
of  its  greatest  danger,  bereft  of  sup- 
port in  the  quarter  where  every  prin- 
ciple of  duty  and  wisdom  entitled  it 
to  expect  it ;  to  see  the  forces  of  re- 
volution and  of  the  government  blend- 
ed together  for  the  promotion  of  mea- 
sures evidently  and  avowedly  intend- 
ed to  accomplish  its  destruction,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  prerogative 
exerted  to  force  through  a  revolu- 
tionary change,  the  first  effect  of 
which  was  openly  announced  to  le 
the  arraying  all  the  forces  of  demo- 
cracy at  once  against  its  battlements. 
Assailed  thus,  in  front  and  rear  at 
the  same  time,  threatened  by  the 
enemy  without,  deserted  by  the  gar- 
rison within,  it  has  nobly  stood  at  its 
post,  mildly  but  firmly  withstanding 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  replying 
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by  the  lustre  of  Its  character  to  all 
the  calumnies  with  \vliirh  it  was  as- 
siili'd,  and  exhibiting  an  example  of 
ii-efulness,  piety,  and  bonevo! 
in  the  midst  of  a  corrupted  society, 
whirl)  may  well  put  its  antagonists 
to  the  blush  for  the  obvious  bless- 
ings to  which  they  have  been  in>en- 
sible,  and  the  vast  advantages  which 
they  have  sought  to  destroy. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  calumnies 
which  the  Dissenters  have  heaped  on 
the  Church  of  England,— when  we 
look  back  to  their  history  and  her 
history, — when  we  consider  what 
they  are,  and  what  she  is,  we  are  lost 
in  astonishment  at  the  audacity  and 
effrontery  of  their  pretensions,  and  the 
gross  ignorance  of  history,  science, 
theology,  and  literature,  which  such 
diatribes  imply  in  their  followers. 
The  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad 
to  very  little  purpose ;  his  instruc- 
tions have  wofully  darkened  the 
age,  when  such  misrepresentations 
can  find  a  willing  reception  in  any, 
even  the  humblest  and  most  preju- 
diced class  of  readers.  Who  are  the 
great  men  who  adorn  and  have  im- 
mortalized the  dissenting  churches 
of  Britain  ?  Respectable  worthy  pas- 
tors they  have  had,  and  have ;  two  or 
three  rather  ingenious  metaphysicians 
they  may  puii.t  out;  eminent  names 
in  science  they  may  boast;  sturdy 
supporters  of  democracy  they  have 
produced:  but  to  compare  them  to  the 
luminaries  of  the  Church  of  England! 
Where  are  their  Taylors,  and  Bar- 
rows, and  Hookers,  their  Clarkes, 
and  Cud  worths,  and  Newtons,  their 
Sherlocks,  and  Ogdens,  and  Paleys, 
their  Warburtons,  and  Butlers,  and 
Tillotsons.their  Ilebers,  Coplestones, 
Sumners,  and  Alisons  ?  What  names 
Lave  they  produced  which  have  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation,  or 
are  known  beyond  the  straits  of  Do- 
ver or  the  Atlantic,  or  will  survive 
the  fervour  and  zeal  of  the  little  sect 
to  which  they  belong  ':  ' 

Is  it  in  the  more  silent  and  un- 
obtrusive, but  not  less  important 
walks  of  usefulness,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  evidence  of  the  benefits  of 
a  national  Establishment?  Where 
shall  we  find  such  numerous — such 
overwhelming  proofs  of  it,  as  in  the 
Church  of  England 'r  What  other 
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national  religion  has  ever  so  effectu- 
ally r  i!  the  powers  of 
wickedness? — what  other  lias  so 
manfully  endured  the  tenoi.-,  of  a 
persecuting,  or  resisted  the  corrup- 
tions of  a  profligate  ageV — what 
other  lias  spread  BO  far  and  wide 
the  principle  and  practice  of  true 
religion  ? — what  other  has  so  tho- 
roughly engrafted  the  great  duty  of 
Christian  charity,  not  only  upon  the 
habits  and  feelings,  but  the  institu- 
tions of  the  people?  The  Poor 
Laws,  the  noblest  monument,  as 
they  were  originally  conceived,  of 
Christian  benevolence  and  political 
wisdom,  that  ever  was  reared  by 
man,  date  their  origin  from  the  42d 
of  Elizabeth,  shortly  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  National  Church  ; 
and  but  for  the  steady  provision 
which  they  have  since  afforded  to 
sickness  and  old  age,  the  institutions 
of  England  could  never  have  with- 
stood the  shocks  arising  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  employment  and  sub- 
sistence, incident  to  a  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  community. 
The  charitable  institutions,  and  be- 
nevolent establishments  of  the  island, 
have  since  that  time  been  unbound- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  vast  burden 
entailed  on  the  State  by  the  subse- 
quent misdirection  of  that  great 
engine  of  national  pity;  and  if  we 
add  together  the  legal  and  the  volun- 
tary contributions  made  good  by 
English  charity  and  benevolence 
since  its  first  establishment,  we  shall 
find  their  amount  unparalleled  in 
any  other  age  or  country.  Where 
shall  we  find  a  National  Church 
that  has  so  effectually  resisted  the 
agents  of  corruption  which  have 
been  so  long  and  actively  at  work  in 
the  British  islands,  and  preserved 
the  standard  of  national  morals  so 
high,  and  the  adherence  to  religion 
so  general,  amidst  sources  of  corrup- 
tion unparalleled  in  any  country, 
ancient  or  modern  ?  Roman  virtue 
rapidly  yielded  to  the  wealth  brought 
in  by  her  victorious  legions;  Con- 
stantinople soon  was  corrupted  by 
the  stream  of  wealth  which  flowed 
into  the  great  emporium  of  Asiatic 
commerce ;  Venetian  patriotism  sunk 
under  the  enervating  influence  of 
Indian  opulence :  but  the  English 
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character  has  withstood,  for  above  a 
century,  the  corrupting  influence  of 
all  the  causes  which  singly  proved 
fatal  to  her  predecessors  in  that 
dazzling  career;  conquests  greater 
than  attended  the  standards  of  Rome, 
even  in  the  days  of  Csesar;  com- 
merce more  extensive  than  flowed 
into  the  golden  horn  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  wealth  more  boundless  than 
Eastern  riches  poured  into  the  La- 
gune  of  St  Mark.  While  France, 
her  equal  in  years,  was  immersed  in 
the  corruptions  and  infidelity  which 
induced  the  desolating  tempest  of 
the  Revolution;  while  Spain,  debili- 
tated by  prosperity,  had  sunk  into 
an  inglorious  old  age;  while  Italy, 
her  elder  born  in  national  existence, 
unmindful  of  her  immortal  prede- 
cessors, had  yielded  to  the  deadly 
poison  of  long  established  refine- 
ment,—  England  alone  remained 
comparatively  pure  and  unchanged 
in  its  public  character,  and  exhibit- 
ed, though  grey  in  years  of  renown, 
the  energy  and  vigour  of  youthful 
civilisation.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of 
this  singular  exception  in  favour  of 
the  British  Empire,  of  that  tendency 
to  decay  which  seems  the  common 
lot  of  earthly  things?  The  purity 
and  practice  of  her  Established 
Church ;  the  incessant  efforts  which 
its  teachers  have  made  to  struggle 
with  so  many  and  varied  causes  of 
corruption ;  the  principles  which 
they  have  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  exemplified  in  their  own 
blameless  and  blessed  career.  It  is 
here  that  we  are  to  find  the  secret 
of  the  long  duration  of  British  pros- 
perity ;  of  the  matchless  progress 
she  has  made  in  arts,  and  usefulness, 
and  arms ;  and  the  unexampled  re- 
sistance she  has  opposed  to  the  many 
principles  of  decay  fermenting  in  her 
own  bosom.  Extinguish  these  foun- 
tains of  living  water;  mingle  them 
with  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  zeal, 
or  the  indifference  of  foreign  infi- 
delity; and  how  rapidly  will  the 
unresisted  principles  of  corruption 
spread — how  speedily  will  her  long 
averted  old  age  fall  upon  the  British 
Empire  I 

Ignorant  men  may  rail  at  the 
sloth  and  indolence  of  the  Esta- 
blishment ;  sectarian  zeal  may  mag- 
nify the  vices  or  weakness  of  a 
few  of  its  unworthy  members ;  but 
history,  judging  by  the  actions  of 


men,  will  pronounce  the  labours 
of  the  English  Church  the  most 
astonishing  monument  of  Christian 
beneficence  that  ever  has  existed 
upon  earth.  It  is  institutions  which 
make  men.  The  efforts  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  have  been  so  astonish- 
ing, because  its  Establishment  is 
admirably  calculated  to  combine 
practical  beneficence  with  specula- 
tive research,  and  unite  humble 
usefulness  with  dignified  exertion. 
If  its  members  had  been  exclusive- 
ly of  the  aristocratic  classes,  it 
would  have  sunk  into  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  French  Hierarchy;  if  of 
the  lower,  it  would  have  been  lost 
in  the  jealousies  of  the  English  Dis- 
senters. It  is  by  the  happy  com- 
bination of  the  two, — by  the  ad- 
mixture of  plebeian  vigour  and  abi- 
lity with  patrician  lustre  and  de- 
scent,— by  the  union  of  the  elevated 
character  and  simple  habits  of  the 
old  English  gentlemen  with  the  ta- 
lents and  energy  of  its  rising  urban 
society,  that  its  admirable  and  dig- 
nified character  has  so  long  and  du- 
rably been  imprinted  on  the  Church 
of  England.  Remove  the  operation 
of  these  causes,  by  the  destruction 
or  mutilation  of  the  Establishment, 
and  how  soon  would  this  character 
be  lost,  and  this  usefulness  extin- 
guished, and  these  virtues  cease  to 
bless  mankind  ? 

Where  is  now  the  Church  of 
France  ?  In  that  revolutionized  and 
regenerated  realm,  what  are  the  cha- 
racter, utility,  and  prospects  of  the 
Christian  clergy  ?  What  barrier 
have  they  opposed  to  the  flood  of 
licentiousness,  profligacy,  and  cor- 
ruption which  broke  in  upon  the 
State  with  the  triumph  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  ?  Where  are  now 
the  Bossuets  and  Fenelons,  the  Mas- 
sillons  and  Bourdaloues,  the  Fle- 
chiers  and  Saurins,  the  Malebran- 
ches  and  Pascals  of  the  best  of  re- 
publics ?  Buried  in  the  vault  of  all 
the  Capulets ;  overwhelmed  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Establishment;  droWn- 
ed  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  is  imposed 
on  pastors  in  their  wretched  cir- 
cumstances. French  talent  is  un- 
questionably not  extinct ;  the  glory 
of  her  arms  is  indelibly  engraven  in 
the  records  of  history ;  the  resear- 
ches of  her  philosophers  have  rival- 
led all  but  Newton's  fame ;  the  taste 
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of  her  peoplo  attracts  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  her  capital.  IIow 
has  it  happened,  that  no  addition 
whatever  lias  been  made  to  her  reli- 
gious celebrity,  nor  any  men  arisen 
to  bear  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
abreast  of  the  ensigns  of  temporal 
glory?  The  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Establish- 
ment; in  the  consequent  casting 
down  of  religion  into  the  lower 
walks  of  life ;  in  the  ceaseless  and 
humble  toil  imposed  upon  the  de- 
graded members  of  the  present 
Church.  No  man  in  France  would 
make  his  son  an  ecclesiastic  who 
could  get  him  as  an  apprentice  into 
a  grocer's  shop,  or  had  the  pros- 
pect of  making  him  a  sergeant  of 
artillery.  The  Church,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  professions  in 
every  Christian  state,  is  abandoned 
to  the  lowest  classes  of  society;  and 
so  humble  are  their  means,  that  they 
are  unable  to  give  to  their  younger 
members  even  the  decent  education 
which  in  Britain  is  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  peasant.  Such  have 
been  the  effects  of  destroying  the 
Establishment  in  the  first  of  Euro- 
pean monarchies. 

And  has  the  boasted  spread  of 
education,  have  the  efforts  of  the 
schoolmaster  been  able  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Christian  instruc- 
tors in  that  great  and  varied  com- 
munity ?  The  rapid  progress  cf  de- 
moralization, the  frightful  increase 
of  profligacy,  afford  decisive  evi- 
dence that  it  has  not;  and  that, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  National 
Church,  the  national  regenerators 
have  destroyed  the  seeds  of  lasting 
prosperity,  or  even  durable  exis- 
tence.* In  the  condition  of  France, 
therefore,  we  may  see  a  living  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  demolishing 
the  Church  Establishment  upon 
public  morality,  and,  of  course,  by  a 
rapid  process,  upon  national  safety ; 
and  if  we  would  follow  the  course 
of  corruption  upon  which  they  are 
now  so  far  advanced,  we  have  now 
only  to  imitate  their  example. 


The  argument  which  supposes 
that  religious  instruction  is  nut  ne- 
cessarily dependent  upon  national 
support,  and  that  you  may  leave  the 
people  to  choose  and  pay  their  own 
pastors,  as  they  choose  and  pay  their 
own  butchers,  bakers,  and  tailors,  is 
obviously  and  palpably  unsound.  It 
presupposes  that  the  people  are  qua* 
lifted  to  judge  what  is  good  for  thi;m 
in  religious  tuition  ;  that  an  unerring 
instinct  will  lead  them  to  church,  as 
it  leads  them  to  breakfast  or  dinner; 
and  that  they  will  provide  them- 
selves with  the  requisite  supply  of 
spiritual  food,  just  as  certainly  as 
they  will  provide  for  the  physical 
necessities  or  desires  of  their  being. 
Does  any  one's  experience  of  hu- 
man nature,  any  one's  knowledge  of 
the  world,  any  one's  acquaintance 
with  history,  support  such  an  opi- 
nion ?  Is  it  not  certain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  mankind,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will,  in  general,  make  no 
provision  whatever  for  their  spiri- 
tual necessities ;  that,  engrossed  with, 
the  necessities  of  their  present  con- 
dition, and  pressed  by  the  wants  of 
their  animal  desires,  they  will  utter- 
ly neglect  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law ;  and  that  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  and  unlimited 
competition  to  religious  instruction, 
is,  in  other  words,  to  deliver  both 
poor  and  rich  over  to  the  unre- 
strained influence  of  passion,  sen- 
suality, and  wickedness  ? 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature;  but  it  is  preservation  in  this 
world,  not  the  next,  which  is  the 
ruling  principle.  The  clergy,  de- 
prived of  all  steady  support  or  fixed 
incomes,  and  driven  to  depend  on 
their  flocks  for  their  subsiatence/must 
adapt  themselves  to  the  tastes  and 
dispositions  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  what  that  is  we  may  every 
day  see.  They  must  teach,  not  what  is 
true,  or  in  the  end  useful,  but  what  is 
agreeable,  and  at  the  moment  profit- 
able. Fanaticism,  extravagance,  and 
absurdity — stimulus  to  the  imagina- 
tion—food for  the  passions — must 


•  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in  Paris  was,  in  1824,  as  nine 
to  eighteen  nearly ;  in  1831,  under  the  influence  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Barricades, 
it  had  become  as  eleven  to  nineteen,  or  aa  one  to  one  and  a  half  nearly,  and  is  daily 
on  the  increase.  See  Obit.  Ann.  1832.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  including 
London,  it  is  as.  one  to  thirty-eight  only,— P^w's  Part,  Tables,  U.  53. 
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become  the  predominant  character- 
istic of  the  theological  instruction  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Rea- 
son, justice,  beneficence,  self-com- 
mand, and  devotion,  will  be  speedily 
discarded.  David  Hume  himself  has 
said,  that  a  Church  Establishment  is 
necessary  to  preserve  religious  in- 
struction from  extravagance  and  er- 
ror; and  the  observation  is  perfectly 
just  in  all  ages,  because  it  is  founded 
on  the  experienced  inability  of  the 
human  mind,  in  the  multitude,  when 
left  to  itself,  to  resist  the  inroads  of 
imagination  and  excitement  upon  the 
domain  of  religion  and  reason. 

Nor  is  it  only  upon  the  middling 
and  lower  orders  that  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  want  of  a  religious  Es- 
tablishment would  be  speedily  felt. 
Consequences,  if  possible  still  more 
disastrous,  would  inevitably  follow 
upon  the  higher  orders— upon  the 
noble,  the  haughty,  the  affluent. 
They  would  speedily  draw  off  from 
their  humbler  brethren— an  aristo- 
cratic religion  would  arise — fashion- 
able preachers,  in  highly-rented 
places  of  worship,  would  attract 
brilliant  audiences — the  temple  of 
God  would  become  the  theatre  of 
vanity.  Those  who  know  how  much 
this  has  already  taken  place  in  the 
metropolis,  even  with  all  the  equa- 
lizing effect  of  parochial  places  of 
worship  and  an  Established  Church, 
may  conceive,  how  rapidly  it  would 
spread  if  the  Establishment  were 
annihilated,  and  the  different  classes 
of  society  were  scattered  abroad  to 
seek  each  their  own  places  of  devo- 
tion, according  as  their  finances, 
their  habits,  their  inclinations,  led 
them.  A  King's  Theatre  of  religion 
would  speedily  arise ;  the  avenues 
to  certain  churches,  favourites  with 
the  higher  orders,  would  be  throng- 
ed with  carriages,  while  the  unno- 
ticed poor  were  allowed  to  slink 
away  to  their  humble  meeting- 
houses through  lanes  and  alleys.  In 
such  fashionable  places  of  worship, 
could  we  expect  truth  to  be  openly 
and  fearlessly  spoken,  or  vice  right- 
ly and  sincerely  stigmatized  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  prevailing  vices  would  be 
loudly  condemned,  and  agreeable 
weaknesses  sternly  reprobated,  and 
fashionable  indulgences  vehemently 
exposed,  by  pastors  who,  by  the 
propagation  of  such  wholesome  but 
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unpalatable  doctrines,  might  be  re- 
duced  from  a  thousand  to  a  hun- 
dred a-year  V 

Of  all  the  numerous  delusions  that 
democratic  ambition  has  succeeded 
in  palming  off  upon  mankind,  there 
is  none  so  utterly  extravagant  as  the 
doctrine,  that  an  Established  Church, 
and  the  payment  of  the  clergy  by 
means  of  tithes,  are  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions, and  that  the  lower  orders 
would  gain  by  having  the  revenues 
of  the  Establishment  applied  to  other 
and  secular  purposes.  Who  pays 
the  clergy  in  the  Established  Church  ? 
The  landowners  in  the  country,  and 
the  houseowners  in  towns ;  that  is, 
the  richest  classes  in  both  situations. 
The  tithe,  apparently  paid  by  the 
farmer,  is  in  reality  defrayed  by  the 
landlord ;  if  it  did  not  exist,  the  rent 
he  receives  would  be  proportionally 
advanced  :  the  Scotch  farmer  who  • 
pays  no  tithe,  pays  more  in  rent 
than  the  English  does  in  rent  and 
tithe  put  together.  The  clergy 
are,  in  truth,  landed  proprietors, 
who  draw  their  share  of  the  produce 
on  the  condition  of  furnishing  gra« 
tuitous  instruction  to  the  people  in 
the  momentous  subjects  of  religion; 
while  the  landowner  draws  the  re- 
mainder under  no  such  condition. 
In  what  way  the  labouring  or  indus- 
trious classes  are  to  be  benefited  by 
depriving  the  clergy  of  the  landed 
estates  which  now  enable  the  poor 
to  receive  from  them  the  blessing  of 
religious  instruction  for  nothing,  and 
throwing  them  directly  as  a  burden 
upon  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the 
poor,  we  leave  it  to  the  advocates  of 
such  a  change  to  explain. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  must 
be  either  to  extinguish  religious 
instruction  altogether,  and  leave  the 
people  in  a  nominally  Christian 
state,  without  information  on  their 
duties  or  the  other  world,  but  what 
they  could  pick  up  from  the  Mecha- 
nics' Institutes  and  Penny  Magazines, 
or  to  force  every  congregation  to 
maintain  its  own  clergyman.  If  the 
revolutionists  intend  the  first,  we 
understand  them.  They  wish  to 
reduce  Great  Britain  to  a  heathen 
state;  to  allow  the  human  mind, 
deprived  of  the  light  of  revelation, 
to  recur  to  the  absurdity  and  gross- 
ness  of  polytheism :  they  would 
restore  us  to  the  barbarous  rites  of 
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the  Hindoos,  or  the  brilliant  mytho- 
logy °f  t'lt'  Greeks,  or  the  austere 
superstition  of  the  Druids.  If  nut, 
they  are  doubtless  prepared  to  shew 
how  the  liumau  mind,  consumed  as 
it  is  with  ceaseless  anxiety  on  the 
government  of  this  world,  and  the 
events  of  the  next,  is  to  be  prevented 
from  relapsing  into  error,  heathen 
superstition,  pagan  belief,  the  inva- 
riable attendants,  in  every  former 
age  of  the  world,  of  the  extinction 
or  neglect  of  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God.  If  this  is  not  the  design 
of  the  revolutionists,  and  they  really 
desire  to  preserve  the  Christian 
religion  in  this  country,  they  are 
doubtless  prepared  to  shew  how  the 
working  classes,  whose  interests 
they  pretend  to  advocate,  are  to  be 
benefited  by  confiscating  the  proper- 
ty which  now  pays  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  poor,  and  laying 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  as  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of  indus- 
try. 

Of  all  the  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  clergy  are  the  one  who 
spend  their  incomes  most  directly 
and  immediately  among  the  people 
of  their  own  vicinity.  This  is  a  most 
important  circumstance,  especially 
in  an  age  when  the  tendency  to  fly 
abroad,  and  forget  the  anxieties  of 
Britain  in  the  dissipation  and  luxury 
of  foreign  capitals,  is  so  extremely 
prevalent  in  the  landed  proprietors. 
How  strange,  then,  that  the  clergy 
and  bishops,  who  are  the  class  of 
all  others  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors who  are  most  resident,  and 
encourage  domestic  industry  most 
largely  by  their  wealth,  should  be 
the  one  against  whom  so  great  a  cla- 
mour is  raised,  and  that  the  lay  own- 
ers, who  are  subject  to  no  obligation 
of  residence,  and  do  nothing  what- 
ever for  their  incomes,  should  be 
allowed  to  range  the  world  over  in 
quest  of  pleasure  or  excitement, 
without  raising  any  jealousy  of 
their  possessions!  O'Connell  sees 
this  clearly,  though  frequently  for 
party  purposes  he  thinks  fit  to  con- 
ceal or  suppress  it.  When  the  Irish 
Church  Reform  Bill  was  brought  in 
last  session,  he  said  that  he  hailed  it, 
and  especially  the  suppression  of  the 
ten  bishoprics,  as  the  greatest  boon 
ever  conferred  upon  the  Emerald 
Isle;  but, this  session,  in  summing  up 


the  catalogue  of  Ministerial  delin- 
quencies against  Ireland,  he  placed 
in  the  very  front  rank  the  extinction 
of  the  ten  bishops,  "  almost  the  only 
remnant  of  resident  landowners  left  in 
the  country."  Such  are  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  revolutionists;  and  the 
opinion  to  which  the  great  Agitator 
has  now  arrived  as  to  the  propriety 
of  not  extinguishing  the  clergy, 
and  depriving  the  people  of  the  in- 
estimable  benefits  of  such  a  body 
of  landowners  constantly  residing 
amongst  them,  will  bo  universal, 
when  the  voice  of  passion  is  stilled  ; 
but  not  perhaps  before  the  great 
work  of  spoliation  is  effected,  and  tho 
Church  has  ceased  to  be  numbered 
among  the  landowners  of  England. 
Incalculable  would  be  the  evils 
to  the  poor,  if  the  present  race  of 
resident  clergymen  were  extirpa- 
ted by,  the  dissolution  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  their  place  supplied 
only  by  dissenting  ministers,  or 
curia t  as  in  regenerated  France. 
Would  such  a  body,  hardly  equal  in 
point  of  acquirement,  family,  edu- 
cation, or  income,  to  the  humblest 
class  of  present  schoolmasters,  be 
expected  to  perform  the  functions, 
or  discharge  the  duties,  or  carry  on 
the  beneficence  of  the  present  parish 
priests  ?  Connected  as  the  clergy 
now  are  with  the  landed  proprietors, 
and  frequently  the  aristocracy,  by 
family,  university  education,  and 
society,  and  with  the  poor  by  duty, 
proximity  of  residence,  and  Christian 
benevolence,  they  form  a  link,  bind- 
ing together  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
ders, of  inestimable  value  and  impor- 
tance; whose  influence  has  done 
more  than  that  of  any  other  class  to 
knit  society  together,  whose  value 
could  only  be  fully  appreciated  if 
they  were  removed,  and  an  irrepa- 
rable chasm  left  in  the  place  which 
they  occupied.  Suppose  a  tax-ga- 
therer sent  down  to  every  county, 
to  collect  the  tithes  for  behoof  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  or  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  for  the  diffusion 
of  politico-economical  and  scientific 
disquisitions;  will  such  an  officer 
supply  the  place  of  a  Christian  cler- 
gyman, living  in  the  several  parishes, 
visiting  the  poor,  heading  all  the 
undertakings  for  their  improvement, 
instructing  them  in  their  religious 
duties,  rejoicing  with  them  when 
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they  rejoiced,  and  weeping  with  them 
when  they  wept  ?  Are  the  farmers 
likely  to  compound  their  tithes  for 
a  twentieth  instead  of  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  with  such  a  Government 
collector,  as  the  Parliamentary  re- 
turns prove  they  now  do  with  the 
Established  Clergy  ?  Widely,  wofully 
different  will  be  their  situation,  when 
the  parsonage-house  is  in  ruins, 
the  parish  church  going  to  decay, 
its  pulpit  occupied  by  a  dissenting 
zealot,  or  a  Catholic  bigot,  maintain- 
ed by  themselves,  and  their  tithes 
paid  besides  to  an  inexorable  collec- 
tor in  the  county  town,  from  what  it 
now  is  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
and  venerable  Establishment  of  Eng- 
land, with  grateful  feeling  and  social 
interchange  of  kindness,  endearing 
the  pastor  to  his  parishioners,  and 
the  Christian  shepherd  and  his  affec- 
tionate flock  living  and  dying  to- 
gether. 

The  inequality  in  the  emoluments 
of  livings  in  different  situations,  and 
the  abuse  of  pluralities,  is  the  inces- 
sant theme  of  declamation.  But  while 
we  admit  that  something  should  be 
done,  and  that,  too,  right  speedily,  to 
raise  up  the  numerous  small  livings 
to  a  level  with  the  incomes  requisite 
for  a  clergyman's  family,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  that  if  all  livings 
are  made  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
game  size,  and  pluralities  are  abo- 
lished, the  peculiar  dignity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Establishment  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  It  is 
a  most  perilous  thing  to  extinguish 
emulation  in  any  class  of  men,  or  say 
to  a  man  put  down  at  five-and-twenty 
in  a  living,  "  Here  you  are  for  life  : 
exertion  can  neither  better,  nor  in- 
dolence injure  your  fortunes."  If 
you  have  a  complete  equality  in 
livings,  beware  lest  you  have  at  the 
same  time  a  similar  equality  in  the 
intellectual  qualifications  of  their  in- 
cumbents, if  every  clergyman  is 
bound  for  ever  to  one  spot,  is  there 
no  danger  that  they  will  often  be 
reduced  to  the  contracted  ideas  and 
narrow  views,  hardly  avoidable  by 
those  constantly  chained  to  a  limited 
set  of  objects  ?  We  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  respectability  and 
utility  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of 
Scotland;  but  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  their  obvious  inferiority  in 
theological  acquirement  and  general 


information  to  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, and  often  marvel  that,  among 
a  thousand  men  of  good  education, 
and  decent  competence,  so  few 
names  of  general  celebrity  should 
be  found ;  that  so  few  Chalmerses 
or  Thomsons  exist  in  the  land  of 
Robertson  and  Blair.  It  would  be 
a  most  lamentable  circumstance  if, 
from  the  triumph  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples, a  similar  equality  of  income 
and  intellect  were  to  be  found  under 
the  Church  of  England.  The  in- 
equality in  the  livings  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  brilliant  prizes  in  its 
lottery,  the  numerous  blanks  which 
threaten  its  members,  and  invigorate 
their  exertions,  are  the  best  security 
for  general  and  unflinching  exertion, 
and  perfectly  suited  to  the  varied, 
and, at  first  sight,  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture, which  distinguishes  the  lay  so- 
ciety of  the  empire — that  singular 
union  of  aristocratic  feeling  with  de- 
mocratic ambition,  of  patrician  pride 
with  plebeian  vigour,  of  general 
equality  in  rights,  and  excessive  dif- 
ference in  condition,  which  charac- 
terises English  society.  A  more  equal 
distribution  of  livings  may  be  grati- 
fying to  democratic  envy,  or  suitable 
to  republican  equality ;  but  it  could 
not  fail  to  diminish  the  varied  ac- 
quirements and  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence which  has  so  long  distin- 
guished, and  now  more  than  ever 
distinguishes,  the  Church  of  England, 
and  would  rapidly  extinguish  those 
illustrious  names  which,  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  theology 
more  than  any,  have  immortalized  its 
history.  The  present  is  an  aspiring 
and  an  energetic  age.  No  class  in 
society  can  slumber  with  impunity  at 
its  post.  So  great  are  the  efforts 
making  in  every  line  of  life,  under 
the  pressure  of  overbearing  neces- 
sity, that  to  remain  still  is  to  re- 
trograde. If  the  English  Church, 
under  the  paralysis  brought  on  by 
the  extinction  of  all  great  objects 
of  ambition  to  its  members,  is  re- 
duced to  comparative  obscurity  and 
indolence,  it  will  rapidly  fall  into 
contempt, and, like  the  revolutionized 
Church  of  France,  fail  in  possessing 
any  influence  over  a  corrupt  com- 
munity, or  discharging  the  most  es- 
sential duties  of  a  Christian  Esta- 
blishment. 
When  we  reflect  how  respected  the 
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clergy  still  are  by  the  rural  parishion- 
ers, and  how  strong  religious  feeling 
still  is  in  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  we  entertain  more  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test which  has  now  commenced,  than 
any  other  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  We  should  have  no  fears 
whatever  for  the  result,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  body  to  whom  the  New  Consti- 
tution has  given  so  destructive  a 
preeminence,  and  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  ten-pounders  who  are 
either  themselves  Dissenters,  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  envy  and  spite  so 
frequent  among  the  lower  classes 
of  their  different  communions.  We 
trust,  however,  with  confidence  in 
the  hitherto  untainted  hearts  of  the 
rural  population;  we  rely  upon  the 
sanctity  and  justice  of  the  cause 
which  the  Church  is  called  to  de- 
fend,— upon  the  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  courage  of  its  leaders, — and,  most 
of  all,  upon  the  influence  of  truth 
and  returning  moderation,  even  up- 
on a  numerous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity whose  seduction  has  hither- 
to given  the  enemies  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  fatal  an  advantage.  We 
trust  that  the  feelings  of  religion, 
and  the  reverence  for  Christianity, 
are  yet  all-powerful  with  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people ;  that  this  con- 
stitutes an  essential,  a  vital  differ- 
ence between  our  situation  and  that 
of  France  at  the  commencement  of 
her  Revolution;  and  that  the  elo- 
quent description  of  Mr  Burke  is 
yet  applicable  to  the  English  peo- 
ple. "  We  know,  and,  what  is  better, 
we  feel  inwardly,  that  religion  is  the 


basis  of  civilized  society,  and  the 
source  of  all  good,  and  of  all  com- 
fort. We  are  so  convinced  of  this, 
that  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition 
with  which  the  continual  absurdity 
of  the  human  mind  might  have 
crusted  it  over  in  the  course  of 
ages,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  the  people  of  England  would 
not  prefer  to  impiety.  We  shall 
never  be  such  fools  as  to  call  in  an 
enemy  to  the  substance  of  any  sys- 
tem to  remove  its  corruptions,  to 
supply  its  defects,  or  to  perfect  its 
construction.  If  our  religious  te- 
nets should  ever  want  a  farther  elu- 
cidation, we  shall  not  call  on  Atheism 
to  explain  them.  We  shall  not  light 
up  our  temple  from  that  unhallowed 
fire.  It  will  be  illuminated  with 
other  lights.  It  will  be  perfumed 
with  other  incense  than  the  infec- 
tious stuff  which  is  imported  by  the 
smugglers  in  adulterated  metaphy- 
sics. If  our  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishment should  want  a  revision, 
it  is  not  avarice  or  rapacity,  public 
or  private,  that  we  shall  employ  for 
the  audit,  or  receipt,  or  application 
of  its  consecrated  revenue.  We  are 
resolved  to  have  an  Established 
Church,  an  Established  Monarchy, 
an  Established  Aristocracy,  and  an 
Established  Democracy,  each  in  the 
degree  it  exists,  and  no  more.  Vio- 
lently condemning  neither  the  Greek 
nor  Armenian,  nor,  since  the  heats 
have  subsided,  the  Roman  system 
of  religion,  we  prefer  the  Protest- 
ant;—not  because  we  think  it  has 
less  of  the  Christian  religion  in  it, 
but  because,  in  our  judgment,  it  has 
more.  We  are  Protestants,  not 
from  indifference,  but  zeal." 
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"  WHEN  the  48th  were  quartered  in 
Mallow,  I  was  there  on  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  Purcells,  who  abound  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and,  being  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  younger 
than  I  am  now,  thought  I  might  as 
well  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Theodosia 
Macnamara.  She  was  a  fine  grown 
girl,  full  of  flesh  and  blood,  rose  five 
toot  nine  at  least  when  shod,  had 
many  excellent  points,  and  stepped 
out  slappingly  upon  her  pasterns. 
She  was  somewhat  of  a  roarer,  it 
must  be  admitted,  for  you  could 
hear  her  from  one  end  of  the  Walk 
to  the  other;  and  I  am  told,  that  as 
she  has  grown  somewhat  aged,  she 
shews  symptoms  of  vice,  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  latter,  and  did  not 
mind  the  former,  because  I  never 
had  a  fancy  for  your  mimini-pimini 
young  ladies,  with  their  mouths 
squeezed  into  the  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  a  needle's  eye.  I  always 
suspect  such  damsels  as  having  a 
very  portentous  design  against  man- 
kind in  general. 

"  She  was  at  Mallow  for  the  sake  of 
the  Spa,  it  being  understood  that  she 
was  consumptive  —  though  I'll  an- 
swer for  it,  her  lungs  were  not 
touched ;  and  I  never  saw  any  signs 
of  consumption  about  her,  except  at 
meal  times,  when  her  consumption 
was  undoubtedly  great.  However, 
her  mother,  a  very  nice  middle-aged 
woman — she  was  of  the  O'Regans  of 
the  West,  and  a  perfect  lady  in  her 
manners,  with  a  very  remarkable 
red  nose,  which  she  attributed  to  a 
cold,  which  had  settled  in  that  part, 
and  which  cold  she  was  always  en- 
deavouring to  cure  with  various  bal- 
samic preparations  taken  inwardly, 
— maintained  that  her  poor  chicken, 
aa  she  called  her,  was  very  delicate, 
and  required  the  air  and  water  of 
Mallow  to  cure  her.  Theodosia,  (she 
was  so  named  after  some  of  the  Li- 
merick family,)  or,  as  we  generally 
called  her,  Dosy,  was  rather  of  a  san- 
guine complexion,  with  hair  that 
might  be  styled  auburn,  but  which 
usually  received  another  name.  Her 


nose  was  turned  up,  as  they  say  waa 
that  of  Cleopatra ;  and  her  mouth, 
which  was  never  idle,  being  always 
employed  in  eating,  drinking,  shout- 
ing, or  laughing,  was  of  considerable 
dimensions.  Her  eyes  were  piercers, 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  a  cast  j  and 
her  complexion  was  equal  to  a  foot- 
man's plush  breeches,  or  the  first 
tinge  of  the  bloom  of  morning  burst- 
ing through  a  summer  cloud,  or 
what  else  verse-making  men  are  fond 
of  saying.  I  remember  a  young  man 
who  was  in  love  with  her  writing  a 
song  about  her,  in  which  there  was 
one  or  other  of  the  similes  above 
mentioned,  I  forget  which.  The 
verses  were  said  to  be  very  clever, 
as  no  doubt  they  were ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  them,  never  being  able  to 
remember  poetry.  Dosy's  mother 
used  to  say  that  it  was  a  hectic  flush 
— if  so,  it  was  a  very  permanent 
flush,  for  it  never  left  her  cheeks 
for  a  moment,  and,  had  it  not  be- 
longed to  a  young  lady  in  a  gallop- 
ing consumption,  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  dairy-maid. 

"Pardon  these  details,  gentlemen," 
said  Bob  Burke,  sighing,  "  but  one 
always  thinks  of  the  first  loves.  Tom 
Moore  says,  that  '  there's  nothing 
half  so  sweet  in  life  as  young  love's 
dram  ;'  and  talking  of  that,  if  there's 
any  thing  left  in  the  brandy  bottle, 
hand  it  over  to  me.  Here's  to  the 
days  gone  by,  they  will  never  come 
again.  Dear  Dosy,  you  and  I  had 
some  fun  together.  I  see  her  now 
with  her  red  hair  escaping  from 
under  her  hat,  in  a  pea-green  habit, 
a  stiff  cutting  whip  in  her  hand,  lick- 
ing it  into  Tom  the  Devil,  a  black 
horse,  that  would  have  carried  a  six- 
teen stoner  over  a  six-foot  wall,  fol- 
lowing Will  Wrixon's  hounds  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and 
singing  out,  '  Go  it,  my  trumps.' 
These  are  the  recollections  that  bring 
tears  in  a  man's  eyes." 

There  were  none  visible  in  Bob's, 
but  as  he  here  finished  his  dram,  it  is 
perhaps  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  concluding  a  chapter, 
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CHAP.  11. 

HOW  ENSIGN  BRADY  WENT  TO  DRINK  TEA  WITH  MISS  THEODOSlA 
MACNAMARA. 


"  THE  day  of  that  hunt  was  the  very 
day  that  led  to  my  duel  with  ferady. 
He  was  a  long,  straddling,  waddle 
mouthed  chap,  who  had  no  more 
notion  of  riding  a  hunt  than  a  rhino- 
ceros. He  was  mounted  on  a  showy- 
enough-looking  mare,  which  had 
been  nerved  by  Rodolphus  Booti- 
man,  the  horse-doctor,  and  though 
'  a  good  'un  to  look  at,  was  a  rum 
'un  to  go;'  and  before  she  was 
nerved,  all  the  work  had  been  taken 
out  of  her  by  long  Lanty  Philpot, 
who  sold  her  to  Brady  after  dinner 
for  fifty  pounds,  she  being  not  worth 
twenty  in  her  best  day,  and  Brady 
giving  his  bill  at  three  months  for 
the  fifty.  My  friend  the  ensign  was 
no  judge  of  a  horse,  and  the  event 
shewed  that  my  cousin  Lanty  was 
no  judge  of  a  bill — not  a  cross  of  the 
fifty  having  been  paid  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question 
now,  it  being  long  past  the  statute 
of  limitations,  to  say  nothing  of 
Brady  having  since  twice  taken  the 
benefit  of  the  Act.  So  both  parties 
jockeyed  one  another,  having  that 
pleasure,  which  must  do  them  instead 
of  profit. 

"  She  was  a  bay  chestnut,  and  no- 
thing would  do  Brady  but  he  must 
run  her  at  a  little  gap  which  Miss 
Dosy  was  going  to  clear,  in  order  to 
shew  his  gallantry  and  agility ;  and 
certainly  1  must  do  him  the  credit  to 
saythathe  did  get  his  mare  on  the  gap, 
which  was  no  small  feat,  but  there 
she  broke  down,  and  off  went  Brady, 
neck  and  crop,  into  as  fine  a  pool  of 
stagnant  green  mud  as  you  would 
ever  wish  to  see.  He  was  ducked 
regularly  in  it,  and  he  came  out,  if 
not  in  the  jacket,  yet  in  the  colours, 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  looking  rueful 
enough  at  his  misfortune,  as  you 
may  suppose.  But  he  had  not  much 
time  to  think  of  the  figure  he  cut, 
for  before  he  could  well  get  up,  who 
should  come  right  slap  over  him  but 
Miss  Dosy  herself  upon  Tom  the 
Devil,  having  cleared  the  gap  and  a 
yard  beyond  the  pool  in  fane  style. 
Brady  ducked,  and  escaped  the 
horse,  a  little  fresh  daubing  being  of 


less  consequence  than  the  knocking 
out  of  his  brains,  if  he  had  any;  but 
he  did  not  escape  a  smart  rap  from 
a  stone  which  one  of  Tom's  heels 
flung  back  with  such  unlucky  accu- 
racy, as  to  hit  Brady  right  in  the 
mouth,  knocking  out  one  of  his  eye 
teeth,  (which,  I  do  not  recollect.) 
Brady  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  bawled,  as  any  man 
might  do  in  such  a  case,  so  loud, 
that  Miss  Dosy  checked  Tom  for  a 
minute,  to  turn  round,  and  there  she 
saw  him  making  the  most  horrid 
faces  in  the  world,  his  mouth  stream- 
ing blood,  and  himself  painted  green 
from  head  to  foot,  with  as  pretty  a 
coat  of  shining  slime  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  province  of  Munster. 
'  That's  the  gentleman  you  just 
leapt  over,  Miss  Dosy,'  said  I,  for  I 
had  joined  her,  '  and  he  seems  to  be 
in  some"  confusion.'  '  I  am  sorry,' 
said  she,  '  Bob,  that  I  should  have 
in  any  way  offended  him  or  any  other 
gentleman,  by  leaping  over  him,  but 
I  can't  wait  now.  Take  him  my 
compliments,  and  tell  him  I  should 
be  happy  to  see  him  at  tea  at  six 
o'clock  this  evening,  in  a  different 
suit*  Off  she  went,  and  I  rode 
back  with  her  message,  (by  which 
means  I  was  thrown  out,)  and  would 
you  believe  it,  he  had  the  ill  manners 

to  say  *  the  h ; '  but  I  shall  not 

repeat  what  he  said.  It  was  impo- 
lite to  the  last  degree,  not  to  say 
profane,  but  perhaps  he  may  be 
somewhat  excused  under  his  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  even  Job  himself 
might  have  said,  immediately  after 
having  been  thrown  off  his  horse  into 
a  green  pool,  with  his  eye-tooth 
knocked  out,  his  mouth  full  of  mud 
and  blood,  on  being  asked  to  a  tea- 
party. 

"  He — Brady,  not  Job— went,  ne- 
vertheless— for,  on  our  return  to  Miss 
Dosy's  lodgings,  we  found  a  trian- 
gular note,  beautifully  perfumed,  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  for  her  kind 
invitation,  and  telling  her  not  to 
think  of  the  slight  accident  which 
had  occurred.  How  it  happened, 
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he  added,  he  could  not  conceive,  his 
mare  never  having  broken  down 
with  him  before — which  was  true 
enough,  as  that  was  the  first  day  he 
ever  mounted  her— and  she  having 
been  bought  by  himself  at  a  sale  of 
the  Earl  of  Darlington's  horses  last 
year,  for  two  hundred  guineas.  She 
was  a  great  favourite,  he  went  on 
to  say,  with  the  Earl,  who  often  rode 
her,  and  ran  at  Doncaster  by  the 
name  of  Miss  Russell.  All  this  lat- 
ter part  of  the  note  was  not  quite  so 
true,  but  then,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  when  we  talk  about  horses,  we 
are  not  tied  down  to  be  exact  to  a 
letter.  If  we  were,  God  help  Tat- 
tersal's  I 

"  To  tea,  accordingly,  the  ensign 
came  at  six,  wiped  clean,  and  in  a 
different  set-out  altogether  from 
what  he  appeared  in  on  emerging 
from  the  ditch.  He  was,  to  make 
use  of  a  phrase  introduced  from  the 
ancient  Latin  into  the  modern 
Greek,  togged  up  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  his  Majesty's  forty- 
eighth  foot.  Bright  was  the  scarlet 
of  his  coat — deep  the  blue  of  his 
facings." 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Antony 
Harrison,  here  interrupting  the 
speaker ;  "  the  forty-eighth  are  not 
royals,  and  you  ought  to  know  that 
no  regiment  but  those  which  are 
royal  sport  blue  facings.  I  remem- 
ber, once  upon  a  time,  in  a  coffee- 
shop,  detecting  a  very  smart  fellow, 
who  wrote  some  clever  things  in  a 
Magazine  published  in  Edinburgh 
by  one  Blackwood,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  military  man,  not  to  be 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  by  his  talk- 
ing about  ensigns  in  the  fusileers — 
all  the  world  knowing  that  in  the 
fusileers  there  are  no  ensigns,  but  in 
their  place  second  lieutenants.  Let 
me  set  you  right  there,  Bob;  the 
facings  your  friend  Brady  exhibited 
to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  Mallow 
tea-table  must  have  been  buff— pale 
buff." 

"  Buff,  black,  blue,  brown,  yellow, 
Pompadour,  brick-dust,  no  matter 
what  they  were,"  continued  Burke,  in 
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no  wise  pleased  by  the  interruption, 
"  they  were  as  bright  as  they  could 
be  made,  and  so  was  all  the  lace,  and 
other  traps  which  I  shall  not  specify 
more  minutely,  as  I  am  in  presence 
of  so  sharp  a  critic.  He  was,  in 
fact,  in  full  dress — as  you  know  is 
done  in  country  quarters — and  being 
not  a  bad  plan  and  elevation  of  a 
man,  looked  well  enough.  Miss 
Dosy,  I  perceived,  had  not  been  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  rank  and  con- 
dition of  the  gentleman  over  whom 
she  had  leaped,  for  she  was  dressed 
in  her  purple  satin  body  and  white 
skirt,  which  she  always  put  on  when 
she  wished  to  be  irresistible,  and  her 
hair  was  suffered  to  flow  in  long 
ringlets  down  her  fair  neck — and,  by 
Jupiter,  it  was  fair  as  a  swan's,  and 
as  majestic  too — and  no  mistake. 
Yes!  Dosy  Macnamara  looked  di- 
vine that  evening.  -> 

"  Never  mind  !  Tea  was  brought 
in  by  Mary  Keefe,  and  it  was  just 
as  all  other  teas  have  been  and  will 
be.  Do  not,  however,  confound  it 
with  the  wafer-sliced  and  hot- water- 
ed abominations  which  are  inflicted, 
perhaps  justly,  on  the  wretched  in- 
dividuals who  are  guilty  of  haunt- 
ing soirees  and  conversaziones  in  this 
good  and  bad  city  of  London.  The 
tea  was  congou  or  souchong,  or  some 
other  of  these  Chinese  affairs,  for 
any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary ; 
for,  having  dined  at  the  house,  I 
was  mixing  my  fifth  tumbler  when 
tea  was  brought  in,  and  Mrs  Macna- 
mara begged  me  not  to  disturb  my- 
self; and  she  being  a  lady  for  whom 
I  had  a  great  respect,  I  complied  with 
her  desire ;  but  there  was  a  potato- 
cake,  an  inch  thick  and  two  feet  in 
diameter,  which  Mrs  Macnamara  in- 
formed me  in  a  whisper  was  made 
by  Dosy  after  the  hunt. 

"  '  Poor  chicken,'  she  said, '  if  she 
had  the  strength,  she  has  the  willing- 
ness ;  but  she  is  so  delicate.  If  you 
saw  her  handling  the  potatoes  to- 
day.' 

"  '  Madam,'  said  I,  looking  tender, 
and  putting  my  hand  on  my  heart, 
'  I  wish  I  was  a  potato ! ' 
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CHAP.  III. 


11CMV  EN'SIGN  BRADY  ASTONISHED  THB  NATIVES  AT  HISS  THEODOSIA 
MACNAMARA'S. 


"  I  THOUGHT  this  was  an  uncom- 
monly pathetic  wish, after  the  manner 
of  the  Persian  poet  Hurt/,  but  it  was 
scarcely  out  of  my  mouth,  when 
Ensign  Brady,  taking  a  cup  of  tea 
from  Miss  Dosy's  hand,  looking 
upon  me  with  an  air  of  infinite  con- 
descension, declared  that  I  must  be 
the  happiest  of  men,  as  my  wish  was 
granted  before  it  was  made.  I  was 
preparing  to  answer,  but  Miss  Dosy 
laughed  so  loud,  that  I  had  not  time, 
and  my  only  resource  was  to  swal- 
low what  I  had  just  made.  The 
ensign  followed  up  bis  victory  with- 
out mercy. 

" '  Talking  of  potatoes,  Miss  Theo- 
dosia,'  said  he,  looking  at  me, '  puts 
me  in  mind  of  truffles.  Do  you 
know  this  most  exquisite  cake  of 
yours  much  resembles  a  gateau  aux 
truffcs  ?  By  Gad  !  how  Colonel 
Thornton,  Sir  Harry  M411icent,  Lord 
Mortgageshire,  and  that  desperate 
fellow,  the  Honourable  and  Reve- 
rend Dick  Sellenger,  and  I,  used  to 
tuck  in  truffles,  when  we  were  quar- 
tered in  Paris.  Mortgageshire — an 
uncommon  droll  fellow;  I  used  to 
call  his  Lordship  Morty — he  called 
me  Brad — we  were  on  such  terms; 
and  we  used  to  live  together  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  that  beautiful  street 
close  by  the  Place  Vendome,  where 
there's  the  pillar.  You  have  been  at 
Paris,  Miss  Macnamara  ? '  asked 
the  ensign,  filling  his  mouth  with  a 
half-pound  bite' of  the  potato-cake  at 
the  same  moment. 

"Dosy  confessed  that  she  had  never 
travelled  into  any  foreign  parts  ex- 
cept the  kingdom  of  Kerry  ;  and  on 
the  same  question  being  repeated  to 
me,  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I 
was  in  a  similar  predicament.  Brady 
was  triumphant. 

" '  It  is  a  loss  to  any  man,'  said  he, 
'  not  to  have  been  in  Paris.  I  know 
that  city  well,  and  sol  ought;  but  I 
did  many  naughty  things  there.' 

"'  O  fie!'  said  Mrs  Macnamara. 

'"  O,  madam,'  continued  Brady, 
'  the  fact  is,  that  the  Paris  ladies  were 
rather  too  fond  of  us  English.  When 
I  say  English,  I  mean  Scotch  and  Irish 
as  well;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think 


Irishmen  had  more  good  luck  than 
the  natives  of  the  other  two  islands.' 

" '  In  my  geography  book,'  said 
Miss  Dosy,  '  it  is  put  down  only  as 
one  island,  consisting  of  England, 
capital  London,  on  the  Thames,  in 
the  south;  and  Scotland,  capital 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Forth,  in  the 
north  ;  population  ' 

" '  Gad  !  you  are  right,'  said  Brady 
— '  perfectly  right,  Miss  Macnama- 
ra. I  see  you  are  quite  a  blue.  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible for  a  good-looking  young  Eng- 
lish officer  to  escape  the  French  la- 
dies. And  then  I  played  rather  deep 
— on  the  whole,  however,  I  think 
I  may  say  I  won.  Mortgageshire  and 
I  broke  Frascati'a  one  night  —  we 
won  a  hundred  thousand  francs  at 
rouge,  and  fifty-four  thousand  at 
roulette.  You  would  have  thought 
the  croupiers  would  have  fainted ; 
they  tore  their  hair  with  vexation. 
The  money,  however,  soon  went 
again — we  could  not  keep  it.  As  for 
wine,  you  have  it  cheap  there,  and 
of  a  quality  which  you  cannot  get  in 
England.  At  Very's,  for  example,  I 
drank  chamber-tin — it  is  a  kind  of 
claret — for  three  francs  two  sous  a- 
boule,  which  was,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, far  superior  to  what  I  drank, 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  at  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's,  though  his  Grace 
prides  himself  on  that  very  wine, 
and  sent  to  a  particular  binn  for  a 
favourite  specimen,  when  I  obser- 
ved to  him  I  had  tasted  better  in 
Pariu.  Out  of  politeness,  I  pretend- 
ed to  approve  of  his  Grace's  choice  ; 
but  I  give  you  my  honour — only  I 
would  not  wish  it  to  reach  his  Grace's 
ears — it  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
what  I  had  at  Very's  for  a  moment. 

"  So  flowed  on  Brady  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  The  Tooleriee,  as  he 
thought  proper  to  call  them ;  the 
Louvre,  with  its  pictures,  the  remo- 
val of  which  he  deplored  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  assuring  us  that  he  had 
used  all  his  influence  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  prevent  it,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  Boulevards,  the  opera,  the 
theatres,  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  the 
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Montagnes  Russes — every  thing,  in 
short,  about  Paris,  was  depicted  to 
the  astonished  mind  of  Misa  Dosy. 
Then  came  London — where  he  be- 
longed to  I  do  not  know  how  many 
clubs — and  cut  a  most  distinguished 
figure  in  the  fashionable  world.  He 
was  of  the  Prince  Regent's  set,  and 
assured  us,  on  his  honour,  that  there 
was  never  any  thing  so  ill-founded 
as  the  stories  afloat  to  the  discredit 
of  that  illustrious  person.  But  on 
what  happened  at  Carlton-house,  he 
felt  obliged  to  keep  silence,  the 
Prince  being  remarkably  strict  in 
exacting  a  promise  from  every  gen- 
tleman whom  he  admitted  to  his 
table,  not  to  divulge  any  thing  that 
occurred  there — a  violation  of  which 
promise  was  the  cause  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  Brummell.  As  forthe  Princess 
of  Wales,  he  would  rather  not  say 
any  thing. 

"  And  so  forth.  Now,  in  those  days 
of  my  innocence,  I  believed  these 
stories  as  gospel,  hating  the  fellow 
all  the  while  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  as  I  saw  that  he  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Dosy,  who  sate  in 
open-mouthed  wonder,  swallowing 
them  down  as  a  common-councilman 
swallows  turtle.  But  times  are 
changed.  I  have  seen  Paris  and 
London  since,  and  I  believe  I  know 
both  villages  as  well  as  most  men, 
and  the  deuce  a  word  of  truth  did 
Brady  tell  in  his  whole  narrative. 
In  Paris,  when  not  in  quarters,  (he 
had  joined  some  six  or  eight  months 
after  Waterloo,)  he  lived  an  cin- 
guantidme  in  a  dog-hole  in  the  Rue 
Git-le-Coeur,  (a  street  at  what  I  may 
call  the  Surrey  side  of  Paris,)  among 
carters  and  other  such  folk.;  and  in 
London  I  discovered  that  his  princi- 
pal domicile  was  in  one  of  the  courts 
now  demolished  to  make  room  for 
the  fine  new  gimcrackery  at  Charing 
Cross ;  it  was  in  Round  Court,  at  a 
pieman's  of  the  name  of  Dudfield." 

"  Dick  Dudfield  ?"  said  Jack  Gin- 
ger, "  I  knew  the  man  well — a  most 
particular  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
a  duffer  besides  being  a  pieman,  and 
was  transported  some  years  ago.  He 
is  now  a  nourishing  merchant  in 
Australasia,  and  will,  I  suppose,  in 
due  time  be  grandfather  to  a  member 
of  Congress." 

"There  it  was  that  Brady  lived 
then,"  continued  Bob  Burke,"  when 
he  was  hobnobbing  with  Georgius 
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Quartus,  and  dancing  at  Almack's 
with  Lady  Elizabeth  Conynghame. 
Faith,  the  nearest  approach  he  ever 
made  to  royalty  was  when  he  was 
put  into  the  King's  own  Bench,  where 
he  sojourned  many  a  long  day. 
What  an  ass  I  was  to  believe  a  word 
of  such  stuff!  but,  nevertheless,  it 
goes  down  with  the  rustics  to  the 
present  minute.  I  sometimes  sport 
a  duke  or  so  myself,  when  I  find  my- 
self among  yokels,  and  I  rise  vastly 
in  estimation  by  so  doing.  What  do 
we  come  to  London  or  Paris  for,  but 
to  get  some  touch  of  knowing  how 
to  do  things  properly  ?  It  would  be 
devilish  hard,  1  think,  for  Ensign 
Brady,  or  Ensign  Brady's  master,  to 
do  me  now-a-days  by  flamming  off 
titles  of  high  life." 

The  company  did  no  more  than 
justice  to  Mr  Burke's  experience,  by 
unanimously  admitting  that  such  a 
feat  was  all  but  impossible. 

"  I  was,"  he  went  on,  "  a  good  deal 
annoyed  at  my  inferiority,  and  I  could 
not  help  seeing  that  Miss  Dosy  was 
making  comparisons  that  were  rather 
odious,  as  she  glanced  from  the  gay 
uniform  of  the  Ensign  on  my  habili- 
ments, which  having  been  perpetra- 
ted by  a  Mallow  tailor  with  a  hatch- 
et, or  pitchfork,  or  pickaxe,  or  some 
such  tool,  did  not  stand  the  scrutiny 
to  advantage.  I  was,  1  think,  a  bet- 
ter-looking fellow  than  Brady.  Well, 
well — laugh  if  you  like.  I  am  no 
beauty,  I  know  ;  but  then,  consider 
that  what  I  am  talking  of  was  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  more ;  and  a  man 
does  not  stand  the  battering  I  have 
gone  through  for  these  sixteen  years 
with  impunity.  Do  you  call  the 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  tumblers  of 
punch,  in  all  its  varieties,  that  I  have 
since  imbibed,  nothing  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  Ginger,  with  a 
sigh,  "  there  was  a  song  we  used  to 
sing  on  board  the  Brimstone,  when 
cruising  about  the  Spanish  main — 
4  If  Mars  leaves  his  scars,  jolly  Bacchus 

as  well 
Sets  his  trace  on  the  face,  which  a  toper 

will  tell ; 
But  which  a  more  merry  campaign  has 

pursued, 
The  shedder  of  wine,  or  the  shedder  of 

blood  ? ' 

I  forget  the  rest  of  it.  Poor  Ned 
Nixon !  It  was  he  who  made  that 
song — he  was  afterwards  bit  in  two 
by  a  shark,  having  tumbled  over- 
3c 
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board  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  one 
line  summer  day,  off  Port  Royal." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,"  said  Burke, 
continuing  his  narrative,  "  I  thought 
I  was  a  better-looking  fellow  than  my 
rival,  and  was  fretted  at  being  sung 
down.  I  resolved  to  outstay  him  — 
and,  though  he  sate  long  enough,  I, 
who  was  more  at  home,  contrived  to 
remain  after  him,  but  it  was  only 
to  hear  him  extolled. 

"  '  A  very  nice  young  man,'  said 
Mrs  Macnamara. 

"  '  An  extreme  nice  young  man,' 
responded  Miss  Theodosia. 

44  '  A  perfect  gentleman  in  his  man- 
ners ;  be  puts  me  quite  in  mind  of 
my  uncle,  the  late  Jerry  O'Regaii,' 
observed  Mrs  Macnamara. 

'"  Quite  the  gentleman  in  every 
particular,'  ejaculated  Miss  Theo- 
dosia. 

"  '  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world  for  so  young  a  man/  remark- 
ed Mrs  Macnamara. 

"  '  He  has  mixed  in  the  best  socie- 
ty, too,'  cried  Miss  Theodosia. 

"  '  It  is  a  great  ad  vantage  to  a  young 
man  to  travel/  quoth  Mrs  Macna- 
mara. 

"'  And  a  very  great  disadvantage 
to  a  young  man  to  be  always  sticking 
at  home/  chimed  in  Miss  Theodosia, 
looking  at  me  j  '  it  shuts  them  out 
from  all  chances  of  the  elegance 
which  we  have  just  seen  displayed 
by  Ensign  Brady  of  the  48th  foot.' 

"  4  For  my  part,'  said  I,  '  I  do  not 
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think  him  such  an  elegant  fellow  at 
all.  Do  you  remember,  Dosy  Mac- 
uamara,  how  he  looked  when  he 
got  up  out  of  the  green  puddle  to- 
day ?' 

" '  Mr  Burke/  said  she,  '  that  was 
an  accident  that  might  happen  any 
man.  You  were  thrown  yourself 
this  day  week,  on  clearing  Jack  Fal- 
vey's  wall — so  you  need  not  reflect 
on  Mr  Brady.' 

"  '  If  I  was/  said  I,  '  it  was  as  fine 
a  leap  as  ever  was  made ;  and  I  was 
on  my  mare  in  half  a  shake  after- 
wards. Bob  Buller  of  Ballythomas, 
or  Jack  Prendergast,  or  Fergus 
O'Connor,  could  not  have  rode  it 
better.  And  you  too'' 

"  '  Well/  said  she, '  I  am  not  going 
to  dispute  with  you.  I  am  sleepy, 
and  must  get  to  bed.' 

'"  Do,  poor  chicken/  said  Mrs 
Macnamara,  soothingly ;  '  and,  Bob, 
my  dear,  I  wish  it  was  in  your  power 
to  go  travel,  and  see  the  Booleriea 
and  the  Tooleyvards,  and  the  rest, 
and  then  you  might  be,  in  course  of 
time,  as  genteel  as  Ensign  Brady.' 

"'  Heigho!'  said  Miss  Dosy,  eject- 
ing a  sigh.  '  Travel,  Bob,  travel.' 

" '  I  will,'  said  I,  at  once,  and  left 
the  house  in  the  most  abrupt  man- 
ner, after  consigning  Ensign  Brady 
to  the  particular  attention  of  Tisi- 
phone,  Alecto,  and  Megsera,  all  com- 
pressed into  one  emphatic  monosyl- 
lable. 


CHAP.  IV. 


HOW  BOB  BURKE,  AFTER  AN  INTERTIEW  WITH  BARNEY  PULVERTAFT,  ASCER- 
TAINED THAT  HE  WAS  DESPERATELY  IN  LOVE  WITH  MISS  THEODOSIA  MAC- 
NAMARA. 


"  ON  leavingDosy'slodgines,  I  began 
to  consult  the  state  of  my  heart.  Am 
I  really,  said  I,  so  much  in  love,  as 
to  lose  my  temper  if  this  prating 
ensign  should  carry  off  the  lady  ?  I 
was  much  puzzled  to  resolve  the 
question.  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  Spa- Walk,  whiffing  a  cigar,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  without  being 
able  to  come  to  a  decision.  At  last, 
just  as  the  cigar  was  out,  my  eye 
caught  a  light  in  the  window  of 
Barney  Pulvertaft,  the  attorney — old 
Six-and-Eightpence.asweusedtocall 
him.  I  knew  he  was  the  confidential 
agent  of  the  Macnamaras;  and  as  be 
had  carried  on  sixteen  lawsuits  for 


my  father,  I  thought  I  had  a  claim  to 
learn  something  about  the  affairs  of 
Miss  Dosy.  I  understood  she  was 
an  heiress,  but  had  never,  until  now, 
thought  of  enquiring  into  the  precise 
amount  of  her  expectances.  > 
that  the  old  fellow  was  up,  I  deter- 
mined to  step  over,  and  found  him 
in  the  middle  of  law-papers,  although 
it  was  then  rather  late,  with  a  pot- 
bellied jug,  of  the  bee-hive  pattern, 
by  his  side,  full  of  punch — or  rather, 
I  should  say,  half- full  ;  fur  Six-and- 
Eightpence  had  not  been  idle.  His 
fcnuff-roloured  wig  was  cocked  on 
one  side  of  his  head— hit*  old  vel- 
veteen breeches  open  at  the  knee— 
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his  cravat  off — his  shirt  unbuttoned 
— his  stockings  half  down  his  lean 
legs — his  feet  in  a  pair  of  worsted 
slippers.  The  old  fellow  was,  in 
short,  relaxed  for  the  night,  but  he 
had  his  pen  in  his  hand. 

"'  I  am  only  filling  copies  of 
capiases,  Bob,'  said  hej  'light  and 
pleasant  work,  which  does  not  dis- 
tress one  in  an  evening.  There  are 
a  few  of  your  friends  booked  here. 
What  has  brought  you  to  me  so  late 
to  night? — but  your  father's  son  is 
always  welcome.  Aye,  there  were 
few  men  like  your  father — never 
stagged  in  a  lawsuit  in  his  life — saw 
it  always  out  to  the  end — drove  it 
from  court  to  court ; — if  he  was  beat, 
why,  so  much  the  worse,  but  he 
never  fretted — if  he  won,  faith!  he 
squeezed  the  opposite  party  well. 
Aye,  he  was  a  good- hearted,  honest, 
straightforward  man.  I  wish  I  had 
a  hundred  such  clients.  So  here's 
his  memory  anyhow.' 

"  Six-and-Eightpence  had  a  good 
right  to  give  the  toast,  as  what  con- 
stituted the  excellence  of  my  father 
in  his  eyes  had  moved  most  of  the 
good  acres  of  Ballyburke  out  of  the 
family  into  the  bauds  of  the  lawyers; 
but  from  filial  duty  I  complied  with 
the  attorney's  request  —  the  more 
readily,  because  1  well  knew,  from 
long  experience,  that  his  skill  iu 
putich-making  was  unimpeachable. 
So  we  talked  about  my  father's  old 
lawsuits, and  I  got  Barney  into  excel- 
lent humour,  by  letting  him  tell  me  of 
the  great  skill  and  infinite  adroitness 
which  he  had  displayed  upon  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  occasions.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  we  were  deep  in  the 
second  jug,  and  Six-and-Eightpence 
was  beginning  to  shew  symptoms  of 
being  cut,  that  I  ventured  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  my  visit.  I  did 
it  as  cautiously  as  I  could,  but  the 
old  fellow  soon  found  out  my  drift. 

"  '  No,'  hiccuped  he  — '  Bob— 
'twont — 'twont — do.  Close  as  green 
— green  wax.  Never  te-tell  pro- 
fess -  profess  -  professional  secrets. 
Know  her  expec — hiccup — tances  to 
a  ten-ten-peuny.  So  you  are  after 
—after— her?  Ah,  Bo-bob!  She'll 
be  a  ca-catch — let  not  a  wo-word 
from  me.  No — never.  Bar-ney  Pe- 
pulverta-taft  is  game  to  the  last. 
Never  be-betrayed  ye-your  father. 
God  rest  his  soul — he  was  a  wo- 
Worthy  mail.' 
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"  On  this  recollection  of  the  merits 
of  my  sainted  sire,  the  attorney  wept ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  professional 
determinations,  whether  the  potency 
of  the  fluid  or  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  acted  upon  him,  I  got  at 
the  facts.  Dosy  had  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  the 
world — her  mother's  property  was 
an  annuity  which  expired  with  her- 
self; but  her  uncle,  by  the  father's 
side,  Mick  Macnamara  of  Kawleash, 
had  an  estate  of  at  least  five  hundred 
a-year,  which,  in  case  of  his  dying 
without  issue,  was  to  come  to  her — 
besides  a  power  of  money  saved; 
Mick  being  one  who,  to  use  the 
elegant  phraseology  of  my  friend 
the  attorney,  would  skin  a  flea  for 
the  sake  of  selling  the  hide.  All 
this  money,  ten  thousand  pounds,  or 
something  equally  musical,  would  in 
all  probability  go  to  Miss  Dosy — 
the  L.500  a-year  was  hers  by  en- 
tail. Now,  as  her  uncle  was  eighty- 
four  years  old,  unmarried,  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  palsy,  it  was  a 
thing  as  sure  as  the  bank,  that  Miss 
Dosy  was  a  very  rich  heiress  in- 
deed. 

"  'So  —  so,'  said  Six-and-Eight- 
pence— '  this — this — is  strictly  con- 
riddle-confid-confiddledeutial.  Do — 
do  not  say  a  word  about  it.  I  ought 
not  to  have  to-told  it — but,  you  do- 
dog,  you  wheedled  it  out  of  me. 
Da-dang  it,  I  co-could  not  ref-refuse 
your  father's  so-soii.  You  are  ve- 
very  like  him — as  I  sa-saw  him  sit- 
ting many  a  ti-time  in  that  cha- chair. 
But  you  nev-never  will  have  his 
spu-spunk  in  a  sho-shoot  (suit). 
There,  the  lauds  of  Arry-arry-arry- 
bally-  bally-be  -  beg  -  clock  -  clough  - 
macde-de-duagh — confound  the  wo- 
word —  of  Arryballybegcloughmac- 
duagh,  the  finest  be-bog  in  the  co- 
country —  are  ye-yours  —  but  you 
haven't  spu-spunk  to  go  into  Clia- 
chancery  for  it,  like  your  worthy 
fa-father,  Go-god  rest  his  soul.  Blow 
out  that  se-second  ca-candle,  Bo-bob, 
for  1  bate  waste.' 

"  *  There's  but  one  in  the  room, 
Barney,'  said  I. 

"  '  You  mean  to  say,'  hiccuped 
he,  'that  I  am  te-te-tipsy  ?  Well, 
well,  ye-young  fe-fellows,  well,  I  am 
their  je-joke.  However,  as  the  je- 
jug  is  out,  you  must  be  je  jogging. 
Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,  is  the 
way  to  be .  However,  le-lend  me 
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your  arm  up  the  sta-stairs,  for  they 
are  very  slip-slippery  to-night.' 

"  I  conducted  the  attorney  to  his 
bedchamber,  and  safely  stowed  him 
into  bed,  while  he  kept  stammering 
forth  praises  on  my  worthy  father, 
and  upbraiding  me  with  want  of 
spunk  in  not  carrying  on  a  Chan- 
<vr\  -suit  begun  by  him  some  twelve 
years  before,  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred acres  of  bog,  the  value  of  which 
would  scarcely  have  amounted  to  the 
price  of  the  parchment  expended  on 
it.  Havingperformed  this  duty,  I  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  labouring  under 
a  variety  of  sensations. 

"  How  delicious  is  the  feeling  of 
love,  when  it  first  takes  full  posses- 
sion of  a  youthful  bosom  !  Before 
its  balmy  influence  vanish,  all  selfish 
thoughts  —  all  grovelling  notions. 
Pure  and  sublimated,  the  soul  looks 
forward  to  objects  beyond  self,  and 
merges  all  ideas  of  personal  identity 
in  aspirations  of  the  felicity  to  be 
derived  from  the  being  adored.  A 
thrill  of  rapture  pervades  the  breast 
— an  intense  but  bland  flame  per- 
meates every  vein — throbs  in  every 
pulse.  Oh,  blissful  period !  brief  in 
duration,  but  crowded  with  thoughts 
of  happiness  never  to  recur  again ! 
As  I  gained  the  Walk,  the  moon  was 
high  and  bright  in  heaven,  pouring  a 
flood  of  mild  light  over  the  trees. 
The  stars  shone  with  sapphire  lustre 
in  the  cloudless  sky — not  a  breeze 
disturbed  the  deep  serene.  I  was 
alone.  I  thought  of  my  love — of 
what  else  could  I  think  ?  What  I  had 
just  heard  had  kindled  my  passion  for 
the  divine  Theodosia  into  a  quench- 
less blaze.  Yes,  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
I  do  love  her.  Such  an  angel  does 
not  exist  on  the  earth.  What  charms! 
What  innocence!  What  horse  woman- 
ship  !  Five  hundred  a-year  certain ! 


Ten  thousand  pounds  in  perspec- 
tive! I'll  repurchase  the  lands  of 
Ballyburke — I'll  rebuild  the  hunting- 
lodge  in  the  Gal  tecs — I'll  keep  a  pack 
of  hounds,  and  live  a  sporting  life. 
Oh,  dear,  divine  Theodosia,  how  I '/  • 
adore  you  !  I'll  shoot  that  Brady,  and 
no  mistake.  How  dare  he  interfere 
where  my  affections  are  so  irrevo- 
cably fixed  ? 

"  Such  were  jny  musings.  Alas ! 
how  we  are  changed  as  we  progress 
through  the  world  !  That  breast  be- 
comes arid,  which  once  was  open  to 
every  impression  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion. The  rattle  of  the  dice-box 
beats  out  of  the  head  the  rattle  of 
the  quiver  of  Cupid— and  the  shuf- 
fling of  the  cards  renders  the  rust- 
ling of  his  wings  inaudible.  The  ne- 
cessity of  looking  after  a  tablecloth 
supersedes  that  of  looking  after  a 
petticoat,  and  we  more  willingly 
make  an  assignation  with  a  mutton- 
chop,  than  with  an  angel  in  female 
form.  The  bonds  of  love  are  ex- 
changed for  those  of  the  conveyan- 
cer— bills  take  the  place  of  billets, 
and  we  do  not  protest,  but  are  pro- 
tested against,  by  a  three-and-six- 
penny  notary.  Such  are  the  melan- 
choly effects  of  age.  I  knew  them  not 
then.  Icontinued  to  muse  full  of  sweet 
thoughts,  until  gradually  the  moon 
faded  from  the  sky — the  stars  went 
out — and  all  was  darkness.  Morn- 
ing succeeded  to  night,  and,  on  awa- 
king, I  found,  that  owing  to  the  for- 
getfulness  in  which  the  thoughts  of 
the  fair  Theodosia  had  plunged  me, 
I  had  selected  the  bottom  step  of  old 
Barney  Pul  vertaft's  door  as  my  couch, 
and  was  awakened  from  repose  in 
consequence  of  his  servant-maid 
(one  Norry  Mulcaky)  having  emp- 
tied the  contents  of  her — washing- 
tub,  over  my  slumbering  person. 


CHAP.  V. 

HOW  BOB  BURKE,  AFTER  CONSULTATION  WITH  WOODEN- LEG  WADDY,  FOUGHT 
THE  DUEL  WITH  ENSIGN  BRADY  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  MISS  THEODOSIA  HACNA- 
MARA. 


"  AT  night  I  had  fallen  asleep  fierce 
in  the  determination  of  extermina- 
ting Brady ;  but  with  the  morrow, 
cool  reflection  came — made  proba- 
bly cooler  by  the  aspersion  I  had 
suffered.  How  could  I  fight  him, 
when  he  had  never  given  me  the 


slightest  affront  ?  To  be  sure,  pick- 
ing a  quarrel  is  not  hard,  thank  God, 
in  any  part  of  Ireland  ;  but  unless  I 
was  quick  about  it,  he  might  get  so 
deep  into  the  good  graces  of  Dosy, 
who  was  as  flammable  as  tinder,  that 
even  my  shooting  him  might  not  be 
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of  any  practical  advantage  to  my- 
self. Then,  besides,  he  might  shoot 
me;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  not  by  any 
means  BO  determined  in  the  affair 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  I 
was  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I  got 
home,  however,  dressed,  shaved,  &c. 
and  turned  out.  '  I  think,'  said  I 
to  myself,  '  the  best  thing  I  can  do, 
is  to  go  and  consult  Wooden-leg 
Waddy ;  and;  as  he  is  an  early  man, 
I  shall  catch  him  now.'  The  thought 
was  no  soonerformed  than  executed; 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  1  was 
walking  with  Wooden-leg  Waddy  in 
his  garden,  at  the  back  of  his  house, 
by  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater. 

"  Waddy  had  been  in  the  Hundred- 
and-First,  and  had  seen  much  service 
in  that  distinguished  corps." 

"I  remember  it  well  during  the 
war,"said  AntonyHarrison ; " we  used 
to  call  it  the  Hungry-and-Worst ; — 
but  it  did  its  duty  on  a  pinch  never- 
theless." 

"  No  matter,"  continued  Burke ; 
"  Waddy  had  served  a  good  deal, 
and  lost  his  leg  somehow,  for  which 
he  had  a  pension  besides  his  half- 
pay,  and  he  lived  in  ease  and  af- 
fluence among  the  Bucks  of  Mallow. 
He  was  a  great  hand  at  settling  and 
arranging  duels,  being  what  we  ge- 
nerally call  in  Ireland  a  judgmatical 
sort  of  man — a  word  which,  I  think, 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  the  English  vocabulary.  When 
1  called  on  him,  he  was  smoking  his 
meershaum,  as  be  walked  up  and 
down  his  garden  in  an  old  undress 
coat,  and  a  fur  cap  on  his  head.  I 
bade  him  good  morning;  to  which 
salutation  he  answered  by  a  nod,  and 
a  more  prolonged  whiff. 

"  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Wooden- 
leg,'  said  I,  '  on  a  matter  which 
nearly  concerns  me.'  On  which,  I 
received  another  nod,  and  another 
whiff  in  reply. 

"  '  The  fact  is,'  said  I, «  that  there 
is  an  Ensign  Brady  of  the  48th 
quartered  here,  with  whom  I  have 
some  reason  to  be  angry,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  calling  him  out.  I  have 
come  to  ask  your  advice  whether  I 
should  do  so  or  not.  He  has  deeply 
injured  me,  by  interfering  between 
me  and  the  girl  of  my  affections. 
What  ought  I  to  do  in  such  a 
case  ? ' 

"  '  Fight  him— by  all  means,'  said 
Wooden-leg  Waddy. 
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"  '  But  the  difficulty  is  this — he 
has  offered  me  no  affront,  direct  or 
indirect — we  have  no  quarrel  what- 
ever— and  he  has  not  paid  any  ad- 
dresses to  the  lady.  He  and  I  have 
scarcely  been  in  contact  at  all.  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  manage  it  imme- 
diately with  any  propriety.  What 
then  can  I  do  now  ? ' 

"  '  Do  not  fight  him,  by  any  means,' 
said  Wooden-leg  Waddy. 

"'Still  these  are  the  facts  of  the 
case.  He,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  is  coming  between  me  and  my 
mistress,  which  is  doing  me  an  in- 
jury perfectly  equal  to  the  grossest 
insult.  How  should  I  act  ?  ' 

" '  Fight  him,  by  all  means,'  said 
Wooden-leg  Waddy. 

"  *  But  then  I  fear  if  I  were  to  call 
him  out  on  a  groundless  quarrel,  or 
one  which  would  appear  to  be  such, 
that  I  should  lose  the  good  graces  of 
the  lady,  and  be  laughed  at  by  my 
friends,  or  set  down  as  a  quarrel- 
some and  dangerous  companion.' 

"  '  Do  not  fight  him  then,  by  any 
means,'  said  Wooden-leg  Waddy. 

" '  Yet  as  he  is  a  military  man,  he 
must  know  enough  of  the  etiquette 
of  these  affairs  to  feel  perfectly  con- 
fident that  he  has  affronted  me  ;  and 
the  opinion  of  a  military  man,  stand- 
ing, as  of  course  he  does,  in  the  rank 
and  position  of  a  gentleman,  could 
not,  I  think,  be  overlooked  without 
disgrace.' 

'"  Fight  him,  by  all  means,'  said 
Wooden-leg  Waddy. 

" '  But  then,  talking  of  gentlemen, 
I  own  he  is  an  officer  of  the  48th,  but 
his  father  is  a  fish-tackle  seller  in 
John  Street,  Kilkenny,  who  keeps  a 
three  -  halfpenny  shop,  where  you 
may  buy  every  thing,  from  a  cheese 
to  a  cheese-toaster,  from  a  felt  hat 
to  a  pair  of  brogues,  from  a  pound 
of  brown  soap  to  a  yard  of  huckaback 
towels.  He  got  his  commission  by 
his  father's  retiring  from  the  Or- 
monde interest,  and  acting  as  whip- 
per-in to  the  sham  freeholders  from 
Castlecomer ;  and  I  am,  as  you  know, 
of  the  best  blood  of  the  Burkes — 
straight  from  the  .De  Burgos  the  m 
selves — and  when  I  think  of  that, 
really  do  not  like  to  meet  this  M 
Brady.' 

" '  Do  not  fight  him,  by  any  means,' 
said  Wooden-leg  Waddy." 

"  This  advice  of  your  friend  Waddy 
to  you,"  said  Tom  Meggot,  interrupt- 
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ing  Burke,  "  much  resembles  that 
which  Pantagruel  gave  Pauurge  on 
the  subject  of  his  marriage,  as  I 
heard  a  friend  of  mine,  Percy,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  reading  to  me  the  other 
day." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  people  you 
•peak  of,"  continued  Bob,  "  but  such 
was  the  advice  which  Waddy  gave 
me. 

"'  Why,'  said  I, « Wooden-leg,  my 
friend,  this  is  like  playing  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  ;  what  is  knocked 
forward  with  one  baud  is  knocked 
back  with  the  other.  Come,  tell  me 
what  I  ought  to  do.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  Wooden-leg,  taking 
the  meershaura  out  of  his  mouth, '  /// 
dubiis  suspice,  &c.  Let  us  decide  it 
by  tossing  a  halfpenny.  If  it  comes 
down  headt'you  fight — if  harp,  you 
do  not.  Nothing  can  be  fairer.' 

"  I  assented. 

"  •  Which,'  said  he,  '  is  it  to  be— 
two  out  of  three,  as  at  Newmarket,  or 
the  first  toss  to  decide  ?' 

" '  Sudden  death,'  said  I, '  and  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  of  it.' 

"  Up  went  the  halfpenny,  and  we 
looked  with  anxious  eyes  for  its  de- 
scent, when,  unluckily,  it  stuck  in  a 
gooseberry  bush. 

"  '  I  don't  like  that,'  said  Wooden- 
leg  Waddy ;  '  for  it's  a  token  of  bad 
luck.  But  here  goes  again.' 

"  Again  the  copper  soared  to  the 
sky,  aud  down  it  came — head. 

"  '  I  wish  you  joy,  my  friend,'  said 
Waddy;  '  you  are  to  fight.  That 
was  my  opinion  all  along,  though  I 
did  not  like  to  commit  myself.  I  can 
lend  you  a  pair  of  the  most  beautiful 
duelling  pistols  ever  put  into  a  man's 
hand — Wogden's,  I  swear.  The  last 
time  they  were  out,  they  shot  Joe 
Brown  of  Mount  Badger  as  dead  as 
Harry  the  Eighth.' 

"  '  Will  you  be  my  second  ?'  said  I. 

"  '  Why,  no,'  replied  Wooden-leg, 
'  I  cannot ;  for  I  am  bound  over  by  a 
rascally  magistrate  to  keep  the  peace, 
because  I  barely  broke  the  bead  of  a 
blackguard  bailiff,  who  came  here  to 
serve  a  writ  on  a  friend  of  mine,  with 
one  of  my  spare  legs.  But  I  can  get 
you  a  second  at  once.  My  nephew, 
Major  Mug,  has  just  come  to  me  on 
a  few  days'  vi-it,  and,  as  he  is  quite 
idle,  it  will  give  him  some  amuse- 
ment to  be  your  second.  Look  up  at 
his  bedroom — you  see  he  is  bhaving 
himself.' 


"  In  a  short  time  the  Major  made  his 
appearance,  dressed  with  a  most  mi- 
litary accuracy  of  costume.  There 
was  not  a  speck  of  dust  on  his  well- 
brushed  blue  surtout — not  a  vestige 
of  hair,  except  the  regulation  whisk- 
ers, on  his  closely-shaven  counte- 
nance. His  hat  was  brushed  to  the 
most  glossy  perfection — his  boots 
shone  in  the  jetty  glow  of  Day  and 
Martin.  There  was  scarcely  an  ounce 
of  flesh  on  his  hard  and  weather- 
beaten  face,  and,  as  he  stood  rigidly 
upright,  you  would  have  sworn  that 
every  sinew  and  muscle  of  his  body 
was  as  stiff  as  whipcord.  He  saluted 
us  in  military  style,  and  was  soon  put 
in  possession  of  the  case.  Wooden- 
leg  Waddy  Insinuated  that  there  were 
hardly  as  yet  grounds  for  a  duel. 

"  '  I  differ,'  said  Major  Mug,  '  de- 
cidedly— the  grounds  are  ample.  I 
never  saw  a  clearer  case  in  my  life, 
and  I  have  been  principal  or  second 
in  seven  ami-twenty.  If  I  collect 
your  story  rightly,  Mr  Burke,  he  gave 
you  an  abrupt  answer  in  the  field, 
which  was  highly  derogatory  to  the 
lady  in  question,  and  impertinently 
rude  to  yourself?' 

"  '  He  certainly,'  said  I, '  gave  me 
what  we  call  a  short  answer ;  but  I 
did  not  notice  it  at  the  time,  and  he 
has  since  made  friends  with  the  young 
lady.' 

" '  It  matters  nothing,'  observed  Ma- 
jor Mug,  'what  you  may  think,  or  she 
may  think.  The  business  is  no  win  my 
hands,  and  I  must  see  you  through  it. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  write 
him  a  letter.  Send  out  for  paper — 
let  it  be  gilt-edged,  Waddy — that  we 
may  do  the  thing  genteelly.  I'll  dic- 
tate, Mr  Burke,  if  you  please.' 

"And  so  he  did.  As  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  note  was  as  follows: — 

"  •  Spa  Walk,  Mallow,  June  3, 18—. 

'"Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

" '  SIR, — A  desire  for  harmony  and 
peace,  which  has  at  all  times  actua- 
ted my  conduct,  prevented  roe,  yes- 
terday, from  asking  you  the  mean- 
ing of  the  short  and  contemptuous 
message  which  you  commission*  d 
me  to  deliver  to  a  certain  young  lad/ 
of  our  acquaintance,  whose  name  I 
do  not  choose  to  drag  into  a  corre- 
spondence. But  now  that  there  is  DO 
danger  of  its  disturbing  any  one,  I 
must  say  that  in  your  desiring  me  to 
tell  that  young  lady  she  mi^ht  con- 
sider herself  as  d — d,  you  were  guil- 
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ty  of  conduct  highly  unbecoming  of 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  sub- 
versive of  the,  discipline  of  the  hunt. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  '  ROBERT  BURKE. 

* « P.  S.— This  note  will  be  deliver- 
ed to  you  by  my  friend,  Major  Mug, 
of  the  3d  West  Indian;  and  you  will, 
I  trust,  see  the  propriety  of  referring 
him  to  another  gentleman  without 
further  delay.' 

" '  That,  I  think,  is  neat,'  said  the 
Major.  'Now,  seal  it  with  wax, 
Mr  Burke,  with  wax— and  let  the 
seal  be  your  arms.  That's  right. 
Now,  direct  it.' 

"'  Ensign  Brady?' 
"'No— no— therightthing  would  be, 
"  Mr  Brady,  Ensign,  48th  foot,"  but 
custom  allows  "Esquire."  That  will 
do. — "Thady  Brady,  Esq.,  Ensign, 
48th  Foot,  Barracks,  Mallow."  He 
shall  have  it  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.' 

"  The  Major  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he 
brought  back  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion. The  Ensign,  he  told  us,  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  fight,  and 
wanted  to  be  off,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  meant  no  offence,  did  not 
even  remember  having  used  the  ex- 
pression, and  offered  to  ask  the  lady 
if  she  conceived  for  a  moment  he 
had  any  idea  of  saying  any  thing  but 
what  was  complimentary  to  her. 

"'  In  fact,'  said  the  Major,  'he  at 
first  plumply  refused  to  fight;  but  I 
soon  brought  him  to  reason.  '  Sir,' 
said  I,  '  you  either  consent  to  fight, 
or  refuse  to  fight.  In  the  first  case, 
the  thing  is  settled  to  hand,  and  we 
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are  not  called  upon  to  enquire  it 
there  was  an  affront  or  not — in  the 
second  case,  your  refusal  to  comply 
with  a  gentleman's  request  is,  of  it- 
self, an  offence  for  which  he  has  a 
right  to  call  you  out.  Put  it,  then, 
on  any  grounds,  you  must  fight  him. 
It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  what 
the  grounds  may  be ;  and  I  have  only 
to  request  the  name  of  your  friend, 
as  I  too  much  respect  the  coat  you 
wear,  to  think  that  there  can  be  any 
other  alternative.'  This  brought  the 
chap  to  his  senses,  and  he  referred 
me  to  Captain  Codd,  of  his  own 
regiment,  at  which  I  felt  much 
pleased,  because  Codd  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  own,  he  and  I  having 
fought  a  duel  three  years  ago  in 
Falmouth,  in  which  I  lost  the  top  of 


this  little  finger,  and  he  his  left 
whisker.  It  was  a  near  touch.  He 
is  as  honourable  a  man  as  ever 
paced  a  ground ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  no  more  let  his  man  off  the 
field  until  business  is  done,  than  I 
would  myself.' 

«'  I  own,"  continued  Burke, "  I  did 
not  half  relish  this  announcement  of 
the  firm  purpose  of  our  seconds ; 
but  I  was  in  for  it,  and  could  not  get 
back.  I  sometimes  thought  Dosy  a 
dear  purchase,  at  such  an  expense  ; 
but  it  was  no  use  to  grumble.  Ma- 
jor Mug  was  sorry  to  say  that  there 
was  a  review  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately, at  which  the  Ensign  must  at- 
tend, and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  meet  me  until  the  evening ;  '  but,' 
added  he,  '  at  this  time  of  the  year 
it  can  be  of  no  great  consequence. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  light  till 
nine,  but  I  have  fixed  seven.  In  the 
meantime,  you  may  as  well  divert 
yourself  with  a  little  pistol  practice, 
but  do  it  on  the  ely,  as,  if  they  were 
shabby  enough  to  have  a  trial,  it 
would  not  tell  well  before  the  jury.' 

"  Promising  to  take  a  quiet  chop 
with  me  at  five,  the  Major  retired, 
leaving  me  not  quite  contented  with 
the  state  of  affairs.  I  sat  down,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  cousin,  Phil 
Purdon  of  Kanturk,  telling  him  what 
I  was  about,  and  giving  directions 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
any  fatal  event.  I  communicated  to 
him  the  whole  story — deplored  my 
unhappy  fate  in  being  thus  cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  my  youth — left  him 
three  pair  of  buckskin  breeches — 
and  repented  my  sins.  This  letter 
I  immediately  packed  off  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger,  and  then  began  half- 
a-dozen  others,  of  various  styles  of 
tenderness  and  sentimentality,  to  be 
delivered  after  my  melancholy  de- 
cease. The  day  went  off  fast  enough, 
I  assure  you;  and  at  five  the  Major, 
and  Wooden-leg  Waddy,  arrived  in 
high  spirits. 

'"  Here,  my  boy,'  said  Waddy, 
handing  me  the  pistols,  '  here  are 
the  flutes  ;  and  pretty  music,  I  can 
tell  you,  they  make.' 

"  '  As  for  dinner,'  said  Major  Mug, 
'  I  do  not  much  care  ;  but,  Mr  Burke, 
I  hope  it  is  ready,  as  I  am  rather 
hungry.  We  must  dine  lightly,  how- 
ever, and  drink  not  much.  If  wo 
come  off  with  flying  colours,  we 
may  crack  a  bottle  together  by  and 
by;  in  case  you  shoot  Brady,  I 
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have  every  thing  arranged  for  our 
keeping  out  of  the  way  until  the 
thing  blows  over — if  he  shoot  you, 
I'll  see  you  buried.  Of  course,  you 
would  not  recommend  any  thing  so 
ungenteel  as  a  prosecution.  No.  I'll 
take  care  it  shall  all  appear  in  the 
papers,  and  announce  that  Robert 
Burke,  Esq.,  met  his  death  with  be- 
coming fortitude,  assuring  the  un- 
happy survivor  that  he  heartily  for- 
gave him,  and  wished  him  health 
and  happiness.' 

"  '  I  must  tell  you,'  said  Wooden- 
leg  Waddy,  '  it's  all  over  Mallow, 
and  the  whole  town  will  be  on  the 
ground  to  see  it.  Miss  Dosy  knows 
of  it,  and  is  quite  delighted — she 
says -she  will  certainly  marry  the 
survivor.  I  spoke  to  the  magistrate 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  he  pro- 
raised,  that  though  it  deprived  him 
of  a  great  pleasure,  he  would  go 
and  dine  five  miles  off — and  know 
nothing  about  it  But  here  comes 
dinner.  Let  us  be  jolly.' 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  played  on  that 
day  as  brilliant  a  part  with  the  knife 
and  fork  as  I  usually  do,  and  did  not 
sympathize  much  in  the  specula- 
tions of  my  guests,  who  pushed  the 
bottle  about  with  great  energy,  re- 
commending me,  however,  to  re- 
frain. At  last,  the  Major  looked  at 
his  watch,  which  he  had  kept  lying 
on  the  table  before  him  from  the  be- 
ginning of  dinner — started  up — clap~ 
ped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  decla- 
ring it  only  wanted  six  minutes  and 
thirty-five  seconds  of  the  time,  hur- 
ried me  off  to  the  scene  of  action — a 
field  close  by  the  Castle. 

"  There  certainly  was  a  miscella- 
neous assemblage  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mallow,  all  anxious  to  see  the 
duel.  They  had  pitted  us  like  game- 
cocks, and  bets  were  freely  taken  as 
to  the  chances  of  our  killing  one  an- 
other, and  the  particular  spots.  One 
betted  on  my  being  hit  in  the  jaw, 
another  was  so  kind  as  to  lay  the 
odds  on  ray  knee.  A  tolerably  ge- 
neral opinion  appeared  to  prevail 
that  one  or  other  of  us  was  to  be 
killed  ;  and  much  good-humoured 
joking  took  place  among  them,  while 
they  were  deciding  which.  As  I 
was  double  the  thickness  of  my  an- 
tagonist, I  was  clearly  the  favourite 
for  being  shot ;  and  I  heard  one  fel- 
low near  me  say,  '  Three  to  two  on 
Burke,  that  he's  shot  first— I  bet  in 
ten-pennies.' 


[May, 

"  Brady  and  Codd  soon  appeared, 
and  the  preliminaries  were  arranged 
with  much  punctilio  between  our 
seconds,  who  mutually  and  loudly 
extolled  each  other's  gentlemanlike 
mode  of  doing  business.  Brady 
could  scarcely  stand  with  fright,  and 
I  confess  that  I  did  not  feel  quite 
as  Hector  of  Troy,  or  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  are  re- 
ported to  have  done  on  similar  oc- 
casions. At  last  the  ground  was 
measured — the  pistols  handed  to  the 
principals — the  handkerchief  drop- 
ped— whiz !  went  the  bullet  within 
an  inch  of  my  ear — and  crack  !  went 
mine  exactly  on  Ensign  Brady's  waist- 
coat pocket.  By  an  unaccountable  ac- 
cident, there  was  a  five-shilling  piece 
in  that  very  pocket,  and  the  ball 
glanced  away,  while  Brady  doubled 
himself  down,  uttering  a  loud  howl 
that  might  be  beard  half  a  mile  off. 
The  crowd  was  so  attentive  as  to 
give  a  huzza  for  my  success. 

"  Codd  ran  up  to  his  principal,  who 
was  writhing  as  if  he  had  ten  thou- 
sand colics,  and  soon  ascertained 
that  no  harm  was  done. 

"  '  What  do  you  propose,'  said  he 
to  my  second — '  What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do,  Major  ? ' 

" '  As  there  is  neither  blood  drawn 
nor  bone  broken,'  said  the  Major, 
'  I  think  that  shot  goes  for  nothing.' 

"  '  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Captain 
Codd. 

" '  If  your  party  will  apologize,' 
said  Major  Mug,  '  I'll  take  my  man 
off  the  ground.' 

" '  Certainly,'  said  Captain  Codd, 
'you  are  quite  right,  Major,  in  ask- 
ing the  apology,  but  you  know  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  refuse  it.' 

" '  You  are  correct,  Captain,'  said 
the  Major;  '  I  then  formally  require 
that  Ensign  Brady  apologize  to  Mr 
Burke.' 

"'I  as  formally  refuse  it,'  said 
Captain  Codd. 

"'We  must  have  another  shot, 
then,'  said  the  Major. 

" '  Another  shot,  by  all  means,'  said 
the  Captain. 

"  *  Captain  Codd,'  said  the  Major, 
'  you  have  shewn  yourself  in  this, 
as  in  every  transaction  of  your  life, 
a  perfect  gentleman.' 

"  '  He  who  would  dare  to  say,'  re- 
plied the  Captain,  '  that  Major  Mug 
is  not  among  the  most  gentlemanlike 
men  in  the  service,  would  ppeak 
what  is  untrue.' 
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"  Our  seconds  bowed,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff  together,  and  proceeded  to 
load  the  pistols.  Neither  Brady 
nor  I  was  particularly  pleased  at 
these  complimentary  speeches  of 
the  gentlemen,  and,  I  am  sure,  had 
we  been  left  to  ourselves,  would 
have  declined  the  second  shot  As 
it  was,  it  appeared  inevitable. 

"  Just,  however,  as  the  process  of 
loading  was  completing,  there  ap- 
peared on  the  ground  my  cousin 
Phil  Purdon,  rattling  in  on  his 
black  mare  as  hard  as  he  could  lick. 
When  he  came  in  sight  he  bawled 
out, — 

"  c  I  want  to  speak  to  the  plaintiff 
in  this  action — I  mean,  to  one  of  the 
parties  in  this  duel.  I  want  to, speak 
to  you,  Bob  Burke.' 

" '  The  thing  is  impossible,  sir,' 
said  Major  Mug. 

"  *  Perfectly  impossible,  sir,'  said 
Captain  Codd. 

"'  Possible  or  impossible  is  nothing 
to  the  question,'  shouted  Purdon; 
'  Bob,  I  must  speak  to  you.' 

"  '  It  is  contrary  to  all  regulation,' 
said  the  Major. 

"  '  Quite  contrary,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  Phil,  however,  persisted,  and  ap- 
proached  me.     '  Are  you  fighting 
about  Dosy  Mac?'  said  he  to  me  in 
a  whisper. 
"  « Yes,'  I  replied. 
"  '  And  she  is  to  marry  the  survi- 
vor, I  understand  ?' 
" '  So  I  am  told,'  said  I. 
"  '  Back  out,  Bob,  then ;  back  out, 
at  the  rate  of  a  hunt.     Old  Mick 
Macnamara  is  married.' 
"  '  Married ! '  I  exclaimed. 
"  '  Poz,'  said  he.  '  I  drew  the  ar- 
ticles myself.  He  married  his  house- 
maid, a  girl  of  eighteen;  and' —  here 
he  whispered. 

"  '  What,'  I  cried,'  six  months!' 
"  '  Six  months,'  said  he,  '  and  no 
mistake.' 

"  '  Ensign  Brady,'  said  I,  imme- 
diately coming  forward, '  there  has 
been  a  strange  misconception  in  this 
business.  I  here  declare,  in  presence 
of  this  honourable  company,  that 
you  have  acted  throughout  like  a 
man  of  honour,  and  a  gentleman; 
and  you  leave  the  ground  without  a 
stain  on  your  character.' 

"Brady  hopped  three  feet  off  the 
ground  with  joy  at  the  unexpected 
deliverance.  He  forgot  all  etiquette, 
and  came  forward  to  shake  me  by 
the  hand. 
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" '  My  dear  Burke,'  said  he,  *  it 
must  have  been  a  mistake:  let  us 
swear  eternal  friendship.' 

"  '  For  ever,'  said  I, '  I  resign  you 
Miss  Theodosia.' 

" '  You  are  too  generous,'  he  said, 
'  but  I  cannot  abuse  your  genero- 
sity.' 

"  '  It  is  unprecedented  conduct,' 
growled  Major  Mug.  '  I'll  never 
be  second  to  a  Pekin  again.' 

"  '  My  principal  leaves  the  ground 
with  honour,'  said  Captain  Codd, 
looking  melancholy  nevertheless. 

"  '  Humph  ! '  grunted  Wooden-leg 
Waddy,  lighting  his  meershaum. 

"  The  crowd  dispersed  much  dis- 
pleased, and  I  fear  my  reputation 
for  valour  did  not  rise  among  them. 
I  went  off  with  Purdon  to  finish  a 
jug  at  CarmichaeFs,  and  Brady 
swaggered  off  to  Miss  Dosy's.  His 
renown  for  valour  won  her  heart.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  I  sunk  deeply 
in  her  opinion.  On  that  very  even- 
ing Brady  broke  his  love,  and  was 
accepted.  Mrs  Mac.  opposed,  but  the 
red- coat  prevailed. 

"  '  He  may  rise  to  be  a  general,' 
said  Dosy,  '  and  be  a  knight,  and 
then  I  will  be  Lady  Brady.' 

" '  Or  if  my  father  should  be  made 
an  earl,  angelicTheodosia,  you  would 
be  Lady  Thady  Brady,'  said  the  en- 
sign. 

"  'Beautiful  prospect!'  cried  Dosy, 
'  Lady  Thady  Brady  !  What  a  har- 
monious sound  !' 

"  But  why  dally  over  the  detail  of 
my  unfortunate  loves  ?  Dosy  and 
the  ensign  were  married  before  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  her  un- 
cle was  discovered ;  and,  if  they  were 
not  happy,  why,  then  you  and  I  may. 
They  have  had  eleven  children,  and, 
I  understand,  he  now  keeps  a  com- 
fortable eating-house  close  by  Cum- 
berland basin  in  Bristol.  Such  was 
my  duel  with  Ensign  Brady  of  the 
48th." 

"  Your  fighting  with  Brady  puts 
me  in  mind,  that  the  finest  duel  I 
ever  saw,"  said  Joe  MacGillycuddy, 
"  was  between  a  butcher  and  bull- 
dog, in  the  Diamond  of  Deny." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
comparison,"  said  Burke,  "  but  I 
think  it  is  now  high  time  for  dinner, 
and  your  beautiful  story  will  keep. 
Has  any  body  the  least  idea  where 
dinner  is  to  be  raised?" 

To  this  no  answer  was  returned, 
and  we  all  began  to  reflect  with  the 
utmost  intensity 
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The  Cnndc  de  Udefonzo  ; 


THE  CONDE  DE  ILDEFOX/O. 


A  TALE  OP  THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 
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PART  I. 


THE  period  of  which  I  speak  will 
tell  all  the  more  minute  circumstan- 
ces. The  Spanish  Revolution  of 
1822  is  still  fresh  enough  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
telling  how  it  began,  grew,  madden* 
ed,  and  was  extinguished.  It  was  a 
pendant  to  the  French;  Jacobin  in 
heart,  but  Spanish  still — therefore 
Jacobin  just  as  much  as  the  plays 
performed  by  school  girls  at  the 
breaking  up  for  the  holidays,  re- 
semble the  exhibitions  of  the  Ameri- 
can savages  round  a  dying  captive. 
All  was  mimic  daring  and  feeble  fe- 
rocity. The  Spaniard's  soul  is  but 
an  animated  guitar  after  all.  Strike 
it,  and  it  shakes  from  its  fibres  all 
kinds  of  sounds,  eccentric,  sweet, 
discordant,  new,  old ;  but  it  waits  the 
striker,  and  without  him,  it  will  ne- 
ver send  out  a  tone  from  the  day 
when  it  is  first  put  together,  to  the 
day  when  it  is  laid  up  in  that  case 
which  neither  man  nor  woman  can 
unlock.  The  Frenchman  is  a  jet 
d'eau,  artificial  in  every  point  and 
pin  of  bis  construction,  epouting, 
sporting,  and  rustling  for  ever — all 
dexterity,  ingenuity,  and  happy  arti- 
fice. The  Englishman  is  a  river, 
rough  or  smooth  as  chance  so  please, 
but  not  very  amenable  to  the  direc- 
tions of  man,  and,  when  curbed  by 
human  contrivances,  apt  to  shew  his 
dislike  to  the  artist  by  sweeping 
away  bridge,  barrier,  and  artist  to- 
gether. The  Italian  is  a  canal,  smooth 
as  one  of  those  water- roads  that  in- 
sulate his  own  dull,  soundless,  and 
magnificent  Venice;  channels  that 
look  unfathomable,  simply  because 
they  are  black,  and  that,  threatening 
to  swallow  up  the  traveller  at  every 
stroke  of  the  oar,  are  travelled  over, 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  shaken  and 
polluted,  by  the  passing  keel  of  every 
rambler  of  the  earth,  lover  or  hater, 
freeman  or  slave,  without  being  stir- 
red into  so  much  as  a  bubble  of  foam. 
The  Spaniard  is  a  rivulet,  clear  or 
obscure  as  it  may  be,  springing  from 
the  mount  of  some  hoary  genealogy, 
or  from  the  silent  and  unnamed  re- 
cesses of  some  peasant  hamlet,  still 
with  a  touch  of  nature,  still  murmur- 
ing romance,  still  glistening  with  the 


lights  of  heaven  and  the  flowers  of 
earth,  but  still  not  to  be  relied  on  for 
good  or  evil  half  an  hour  together, 
and  as  liable  to  be  dried  to  the  bot- 
tom by  the  half  hour's  sunshine,  as 
swollen  into  a  torrent  by  the  half 
hour's  shower.  The  moral  of  the 
whole  is,  that  though  a  Spaniard  may 
form  showy  plans,  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  trouble  of  projection.  A  Spa- 
niard may  begin  a  revolution,  but  he 
must  find  somebody  else  to  finish  it. 
His  play  is  always  in  the  hand*  of 
the  manager ;  bis  rockets  never  rise 
a  foot  above  ground.  All  is  fitful, 
fanciful,  and  unfinished. 

Let  me  say  under  what  circum- 
stances I  was  in  Spain.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  1815,  I  had 
rambled  over  the  Continent.  Eng- 
land was  the  citadel,  and  after  ha- 
ving been  shut  up  for  a  dozen  years 
in  the  citadel,  I  felt  a  wish  to  see  a 
little  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Accordingly,  I  rambled  over  Gerr 
many,  where  the  French  made  high- 
ways of  the  bodies  of  electors  and 
princes,  turned  dukes  and  barons  in- 
to valets,  and  manufactured  the  ge- 
nealogies of  the  twenty-four  lineal 
descendants  of  Priam  of  Troy  into 
horsecloths.  Switzerland  was  my 
next  perambulation.  Switzerland, 
where  all  the  romance  of  hill  and 
dale  wiily  exhibits  the  narrowest- 
spirited  set  of  knaves  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  whole  territory  a 
large  inn,  and  every  soul  within  it 
nothing  but  the  soul  of  an  innkeeper, 
sulky,  sharping,  and  sour.  Switzer- 
land, the  nursing  mother  of  all  that 
is  bitter  in  religious  feud,  repulsive 
in  manners,  sullen  in  prejudices, and 
conceited  in  pride.  Why  will  our 
travellers  do  the  honours  of  their 
calling  by  a  little  deference  for  fact  ? 
The  Swiss  have  for  six  centuries 
been  the  dealers  in  human  flesh,  the 
sellers  of  their  blood  to  all  and  every 
crowned  profligate,  who  would  buy 
it  for  any  profligate  purpose  under 
the  sky.  So  much  for  the  virtues  of 
the  men  of  the  mountain. 

From  Switzerland  I  plunged  into 
Italy,  that  melodrama  of  nations,  the 
extravagant,  the  showy,  the  silly,  and 
the  subtle.  Decked  out  in  the  finery 
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of  half-a-dozen  dead  ages,  and  living 
on  the  plots  of  worn-out  tragedies; 
great  in  memory,  pitiful  in  perform- 
ance, and  waving  the  banners  of  the 
Senatus  populusque  Romanus,  over 
a  wigged  and  rouged  army  of  can- 
dle-snuffers and  scene-shifters.  From 
Italy  a  felucca,  a  blast  of  the  east 
wind,  and  a  candle  lighted  before 
a  buet  of  St  Januarius,  carried  me, 
contemptuous  of  breaker  and  billow, 
to  the  land  of  the  monk,  Spain,  with 
her  chivalry  unhorsed,  her  romance 
silent,  her  hymns  turned  into  marches 
for  the  mob,  and  her  sovereign,  of 
all  sovereigns  the  dreariest,  the  most 
solemn  and  the  most  slumbering,  al- 
ternately on  his  knees  before  his  con- 
fessor, and  holding  cabinet  councils 
with  his  five  mistresses;  squeezing 
his  peasantry  for  necklaces  and  gar- 
ters for  the  Madonna,  and  prostrating 
himself  before  the  wisdom  of  his 
barber.  There  was  some  provoca- 
tion to  rational  animals  in  all  this. 
But  the  Spaniards  are  generous,  gal- 
lant, and  grim,  not  rational;  and  a 
dynasty  of  five  hundred  Ferdinands 
might  have  successively  slept  on  the 
throne,  and  slipped  off  the  throne, 
without  disturbing  the  complacency, 
or  the  cigar  of  any  lip  in  the  Penin- 
sula, but  for  the  accident  that  Spain, 
in  the  burlesque  of  all  gravity,  was, 
by  the  malice  of  nature,  a  borderer 
on  France.  On  the  ridge  of  the  Py- 
renees sat  the  monkey  of  Europe, 
grinning  at  the  Spaniard  in  all  his 
grave  proceedings,  mocking  his  state- 
ly step,  and  playing  antics  in  the  air, 
to  seduce  the  unlucky  Don  Diegos  of 
the  plain  to  imitate  his  buffoonery. 
Spain  was  actually  laughe'd  into  a 
fandango  of  patriotism ;  and,  once 
effectually  gibed,  would  have  played 
the  Jacobin  according  to  the  appro- 
ved model  of  Paris  and  1793,  but 
nature  forbade.  The  dagger  was  the 
native  weapon,  and  no  advance  of 
the  age  could  prevail  on  the  Spaniard 
to  cultivate  the  sweeping  activity  of 
the  guillotine  for  his  friend's  neck  or 
his  own. 

All  this  was  curious,  stirring,  and 
new.  It  was  something  to  see  a 
Spaniard  in  motion.  It  was  more  to 
see  the  whole  country  determining 
to  do  something,  though  prodigiously 
puzzled  to  think  what  that  something 
should  be.  One  and  all  were  resol- 
ved to  make  a  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  above 
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all,  not  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  ba- 
baus  of  Paris.  An  Englishman  looks 
with  a  sort  of  natural  pity  on  all  na- 
tions who  have  not  a  habeas  corpus 
act,  a  pension  list,  and  a  jail  in  every 
county  town  strong  enough  to  stand 
a  siege.  Spain  has  not  one  of  the 
three;  and  my  sympathies  were 
strongly  enlisted  for  the  sufferings 
of  a  gallant  people,  who  knew  no 
more  of  a  national  debt,  than  of  a 
tunnel  to  the  antipodes.  I  landed  in 
Murcia,  a  province  abounding  in  the 
misfortune  of  being  the  favourite 
position  with  the  Spanish  tale-tellers 
of  every  atrocity  of  which  knife  or 
bane  is  the  natural  parent.  If  you 
were  to  meet  a  hundred  chroniclers, 
ninety-nine  of  them  would  begin 
their  history  of  highway  robbery  or 
domestic  extinction  by — "  One  even- 
ing, as  a  cavalier  and  his  lady  were 
galloping  by  the  Bustamente  pass  in 
Murcia;"  or,  "as  a  noble  lady  of 
Murcia,  all  robed  in  gold  and  jewels, 
sat  down  to  the  table,  her  noble  lord 
dropped  a  dose  of  opium  into  her 
cup."  And  so  forth.  The  custom 
is  so  thoroughly  established,  that  a 
Spaniard  would  no  more  feel  any 
sensation  in  the  terrors  of  an  adven- 
ture which  did  not  begin  in  Murcia, 
wherever  it  might  end,  than  a  French- 
man would  have  his  chimney  swept 
by  any  but  a  Savoyard.  However, 
travellers  have  no  right  to  choose. 
The  felucca  dropped  in  at  Cartba- 
gena,  shook  its  light  cotton  wings 
over  the  bluest  of  blue  seas,  and  was 
gone,  after  bequeathing  me  to  the 
care  of  the  Seiior  landlord  of  the 
"  El  Rey  de  las  Diamantes ; "  some 
Indian  cacique,  or  the  monarch  of 
Golconda,  whose  effigy  swung  aloft 
in  the  majestic  blackness  of  ages. 
The  landlord  received  me  as  a  po- 
tentate might  have  received  an  am- 
bassador from  a  dependent  state; 
congratulated  me  on  being  an  Eng- 
lishman; congratulated  England  on 
being  an  ally  of  the  fairest^  freest, 
and  most  powerful  soil  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe;  congratulated 
the  British  army  on  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fight  along 
with  the  invincible  Spanish  he- 
roes, and  to  take  lessons  from  their 
tactics  and  triumphs  ;  promised 
that  Spain  would  regard  her  pupil 
at  all  times  with  a  parental  eye;  and 
finished  by  laying  the  opulence  of 
Murcia  at  my  disposal,  and  sending 
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in  for  my  supper  an  olla  which  not 
even  hunger  could  touch,  and  a  rab- 
bit in  its  grand  climacteric.  Even 
on  this  supper, another  appetite  was 
quartered.  A  tall,  showy  person- 
age marched  into  the  apartment,  set 
himself  down,  without  ceremony, 
and  exhibited  an  adroitness  in  cut- 
ting his  way  through  the  bony  nerves 
of  the  ancient  rabbit,  to  be  equalled 
only  by  his  liberality  in  supplying 
his  plate.  But  he  was  a  new  cha- 
racter ;  and  what  else  had  I  travelled 
three  thousand  miles  in  three  months 
to  see  ?  I  was  the  spectator  at  a  play. 
Don  Gabriel  de  Rocafuentes,  or 
some  patronymic  equally  long  and 
lofty,  was  before  me,  as  the  actor 
is  before  the  pit.  He  talked  on  every 
topic  of  the  day.  Brunei  could  not 
have  twisted  his  features  into  more 
amusing  grimace,  nor  Talma  devoted 
despotism,  by  circles  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  to  the  infernal  gods, 
with  more  terrors  of  brow  and  con- 
vulsions of  mustache,  than  the  Don, 
when,  resting  from  the  labours  of  the 
table,  he  condescended  to  open  his 
soul  to  the  stranger.  By  his  own 
account,  no  man  since  the  days  of 
Aboulfaouris,  the  great  Persian,  who 
made  the  tour  of  the  planetary  system, 
ever  equalled  himself  in  the  vastness 
and  variety  of  his  wanderings.  He 
had  been  in  every  battle  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, had  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to 
every  general  in  existence,  had  turn- 
ed the  fortunes  of  every  doubtful 
day  since  the  first  shot  fired  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  every  monarch,  from  the 
firebrand  fierceness  of  Napoleon,  to 
the  chill  ferocity  of  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  RUSH i as ;  was  on  the  teuder- 
est  terms  with  all  their  queens  ;  was 
at  that  moment  in  the  receipt  of  des- 
patches from  Metternich, — his  friend 
Metternich ;  and  was  only  pondering 
whether  he  should  take  the  field 
against  the  illiberal  monarchy  of  the 
Madrid  dotard,  or  accept  of  the 
command  of  the  Alexandrian  army 
for  the  extinction  of  the  Sultan.  On 
this  topic  he  deigned  to  ask  my  opi- 
nion. I  had  none  to  give.  He  then 
delivered  over  to  all  the  degrees  of 
future  tormentors,  the  Jewish  com- 
missaries who  refused  to  advance 
him  a  million  or  two  of  duros  for  the 
mise-en- campagne  of  his  army.  This 
was  more  intelligible.  I  paid  for  my 
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night's  amusement  by  the  loan  of 
two  hard  dollars;  and  having  liqui- 
dated the  claims  of  the  Senor  land- 
lord for  our  supper,  was  honoured 
with  a  special  embrace  by  the  war- 
like Don,  and  offered  any  rank  on  his 
staff  I  found  myself  disposed  to  de- 
sire. 

Next  morning  I  ordered  a  caleche, 
and  rolled  out  of  the  portals  of  the 
solemn  city  of  Carthagena.  Travel- 
lers are  charged  with  invention  in 
the  perpetual  crash  of  Spanish  car- 
riage-wheels. But  the  invention 
would  lie  in  the  contrary  point ;  and 
the  man  who  ever  travelled  a  day  in 
any  of  the  provincial  roads  without 
a  crash,  would  have  a  tale  to  tell, 
among  the  very  rarest  that  ever  met 
the  Spanish  ear.  On  the  verge  of 
nightfall,  and  of  the  hill  that  looks 
down  into  the  valley  of  Lanega,  my 
mules  made  a  check ;  a  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  a  plunge  from  the  leading 
mule,  and  a  break  of  the  pole, 
short  to  the  axle,  were  the  first  con- 
sequences. Down  went  the  caleche, 
the  mules  kicked,  brayed,  and  tum- 
bled over  each  other,  the  two  posti- 
lions shot  a-head  clean  out  of  sight; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  which 
I  had  reached,  like  Regulus  in  his 
barrel,  rolled  in  the  caleche,  I  crept 
out  of  a  ruin  of  wheels,  straps,  and 
traces,  which  would  have  defied  all 
the  ingenuity  of  Spain  to  set  on  its 
legs  again. 

But  the  Spanish  shepherds'  pro- 
verb, that  "  The  wind  never  blows 
cold  in  the  sheepshearing,"  a  prin- 
ciple of  lazy  reliance  on  accident, 
which  is  Spanish  all  over,  was  our 
motto  now.  The  caleche  lay  a  wreck, 
'tis  true;  but  it  lay  in  the  ditch  of  a 
mansion  worthy  of  a  household  of 
monks ;  large,  stately,  and  superb. 
Such  is  fortune.  If  we  had  two  sound 
wheels,  we  might  have  bivouacked  in 
the  forest,  or  been  hutted  at  least  in 
some  deplorable  inn,  smelling  of  all 
the  abominations  of  the  land ;  have 
fed  on  salt  fish,  been  stifled  with  bad 
tobacco  ;  and  if  we  escaped  being  sti- 
lettoed  by  some  smuggling  bravo  for 
some  imaginary  point  of  honour, 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  part- 
ed with  no  small  share  of  our  peace 
of  mind  in  its  beds,  and  been  plun- 
dered very  sufficiently  next  morning 
in  its  bill.  My  disaster  was  seen 
from  the  mansion,  and  a  crowd  of 
valet?,  headed  by  a  figure  worthy  of 
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the  days  of  Le  Sage,  a  chamberlain, 
of  the  first  dimensions,  came  to  offer 
me  the  hospitalities  of  the  mansion. 
I  was  only  too  fortunate ;  and  gladly 
leaving  my  postilions  to  recover  from 
their  calamity,  by  the  help  of  a  vow 
to  St  Mary  of  Lanega,  (for  every  hill 
and  every  vale  of  Spain  has  its  pre- 
siding Goddess,)  advanced  to  present 
myself  before  the  lord  of  this  superb 
establishment.     I  was  received  by 
the  noble  owner  with  great  civility ; 
my  mishap  was  condoled  over,  and 
I  was  desired  to  set  myself  at  my 
ease  for  the  night.    The  time  is  not 
yet  distant  enough  to  make  my  re- 
cord of  his  hospitality  and  his  feel- 
ings harmless;  and  I  therefore  take 
the  office  of  king,  or  that  other  foun- 
tain of  honour,  king-at-arms,  into  my 
competence,  and  give  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  weight  of  honours,  the 
title  of  Conde  de  Montellana.     He 
presented   me   to   his  Countess,   a 
grave  and   majestic  figure,  whose 
dark  brows  and  darker  eyes  shewed 
what  execution  might  have  flashed 
from  them  among  the  courtiers  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  twenty  years 
before.    The  more  interesting  pre- 
sentation was  to  his  daughter,  a  mag- 
nificent creature,  uniting  the  graces 
of  youth  with  the  dignity  of  a  queen ; 
and  seeming  fit  rather  to  rule  with  a 
sceptre,  than  to  condescend  to  think 
of  such  soft  arts  as  smiles,  or  such 
slight  triumphs  as  subduing  of  the 
embroidered  heroes  of  the  royal  cir- 
cle.    A  still  more  interesting  intro- 
duction was  to  his  niece,  arrived  that 
day  from  her  convent  in  the  Alpux- 
arras,  a  rugged  nest  for  so  gay  and 
lighthearted  a  bird.     Beauty  is  all 
conventional.    Nothing  is  truer  than 
that  the  eye  is  three- fourths  of  all 
beauty,  the  fancy  is  often  the  other 
fourth.  .But  still  there  are  some  con- 
stituents that  form  the  common  stock 
of  loveliness ;  and  if  a  countenance 
of  the  liveliest,  most  varied,  and 
most  intelligent   expression, — if   a 
shape  of  remarkable  grace,  and  still 
in  the  finest  flexibility  of  youth, — and 
a  voice  that  could  not  utter  a  word 
without  convincing  the  ear  that  there 
was  a  melody  of  its  own  in  the  hu- 
man accent,  made  beauty — this  girl 
would  have  been  beautiful  in  any 
collection  of  enchantresses  in  the 
circumference  of  the  world.     One 
of  her  names  was  Catalina,  and  by 
that  she  must  be   content  to  be 


known.  The  name  will  not  develops 
her,  more  than  the  title  which  I  have 
taken  the  privilege  of  conferring  on 
her  uncle.  The  Catalinas  in  Spain 
are  as  numerous  as  the  lamps  that 
burn  before  the  little  black  images 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  corners  of  the 
streets ;  they  are  incalculable.  The 
Conde  was  polite,  and  conversible. 
He  had  been,  like  most  of  the  Spanish 
nobles,  a  soldier ;  but,  unlike  most  of 
them,  he  had  served  and  travelled 
abroad.  He  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  the 
Rhine ;  he  had  fought  in  Italy,  where 
he  had  an  estate  in  right  of  his  Coun- 
tess, and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
got  a  sabre- wound  in  the  head,  a 
French  bullet  in  the  side,  which 
made  him  still  stoop,  and  a  broad 
riband  of  Maria  Theresa  across  his 
breast,  that  he  sheathed  his  sword, 
and  retired  from  camps  and  cannon- 
shots,  to  live  among  his  vines  and 
fig-trees,  and  be  the  patriarch  of  the 
valley  of  Lanega. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly. 
I  happened  to  have  travelled  in  the 
countries  about  which  the  Conde 
felt  the  chief  curiosity.  I  had  seen, 
a  few  years  later  than  he,  the  re- 
markable men  of  the  time.  This 
was  enough  for  the  Conde.  I  was 
an  Englishman ;  this  was  enough  for 
the  Condessa,  who,  by  some  strange 
means  or  other,  had  imbibed  an  ex- 
traordinary respect  for  the  national 
character.  I  was  a  stranger  ;  and 
perhaps  the  novelty  was  enough  for 
the  young  ladies.  We  talked  loug, 
much,  and  late.  Of  all  meals,  the 
most  familiarising  is  supper.  Before 
it  was  half  over,  we  were  old  friends. 
If  my  entertainers  were  pleased,  I 
was  charmed ;  beauty,  elegance,  and 
wealth  were  before  me.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  all  this  with  the 
inn ;  the  sulky  landlord,  the'salt-fish, 
the  tobacco,  and  the  smuggler,  sti- 
letto in  hand.  No  caleche  ever  tum- 
bled to  pieces  under  a  more  benig- 
nant star.  But  this  could  not  go  on 
for  ever.  While  the  Conde's  eyes 
were  beaming  with  hospitality,  and 
the  eyes  of  his  circle  were  sparkling 
like  a  row  of  diamonds,  with  all  the 
various  lustres  that  Spanish  eyes 
alone  possess  in  the  world,  the  toll 
of  the  neighbouring  convent  for  ma- 
tins, first  reminded  us  that  we  were 
beginning  the  day;  and  as,  even  in 
Spain,  to  begin  the  day  over  a  table 
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covered  with  bottles  of  rosoglio,  is 
not  within  the  strict  regularities  of 
life,  1  made  tny  bow  for  the  time, 
and  the  circle  rose  and  dissolved 
away  like  a  fairy  visional  sunrise. 

My  chamber  was,  like  every  thiug 
etae  under  this  roof,  stately.  Pic- 
tures and  statues  lined  the  gallery 
which  led  to  my  place  of  rest.  The 
chamber  was  silk,  from  ceiling  to 
floor ;  the  tables  were  marble ;  the 
bed  was  velvet.  In  the  garden,  a 
fount,  of  Italian  sculpture,  threw  up 
a  spire  of  sparkling  water  above  the 
trees.  There  was  a  moon  just 
couching  on  the  horizon;  stars,  bright 
with  all  the  brightness  of  the  south, 
were  scattered  over  the  sky.  All 
was  the  night  for  a  romancer,  a 
painter,  or  a  lover.  I  lingered  at  the 
casement  for  a  while,  enjoying  the 
prospect,  and  thinking  once  more  of 
the  Veiita  and  the  abominations 
which  I  had  escaped.  But  the  land- 
scape began  to  grow  dim ;  the  stars 
went  out  one  by  one ;  the  moon  grew 
small,  and  seemed  to  shake  from 
her  orbit;  the  murmuring  of  the 
fountain  softened  into  a  whisper.  In 
short,  I  was  falling  fast  asleep  on  the 
marble  frame  of  the  balcony.  I 
yielded  to  the  enemy,  and  plunging 
myself  under  the  embroidery  of  my 
too  sumptuous  bed,  fell  into  the 
slumber  t>o  naturally  earned  by  a 
day's  jolting  over  a  Spanish  high- 
way, and  under  a  Spanish  burning 
sun. 

I  should  have  told  that  I  bad  a 
little  companion  of  my  travels,  who 
never  gave  me  any  trouble — never 
borrowed  my  money — never  played 
the  inconstant,  and  never  made  me 
v,  Mi  either  him  or  myself  at  the  An- 
tipodes; this  is  enough  to  tell,  that 
it  was  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child.  It  was  a  little  Tuscan  grey- 
hound, honoured  by  his  former  mis- 
tress with  the  illustrious  name  of 
Napoleon,  and  sold  to  me  by  that 
mibtress,  a  Ducbesa  too,  for  the  sum 
of  live  zechins.  The  Duchesa  wept, 
and  vowed  that  she  could  not  sur- 
vive the  parting;  but  t>he  sold  him 
notwithstanding,  and  put  my  zechina 
in  her  purse,  in  an  agouy  of  tears  and 
sighs.  Napoleon  was  beautiful,  as 
every  thing  in  Italy  is,  but  the  wo- 
men— and  honest,  as  every  thiug  i», 
but  the  men.  On  this  night  la*  took 
possession  of  his  share  of  my  purple 
coverlet,  without  ceremony,  aud  was 
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in  the  laud  of  dreams  as  soon  as  his 
master. 

The  day's  journey,  the  evening's 
hospitality,  the  lofty  tuurnure  of  the 
young  Condessa,  and  the  touching 
gaiety  of  her  cousin,  were  whirling 
before  my  brain  like  the  pictures  of 
a  magic  lantern.  I  was  listening  to 
some  flattering  speech  from  the  noble 
Count,  and  was  delighting  to  find  its 
spirit  transfused  into  the  brilliant 
eyes,  aud  quivering  on  the  coral 
lips,  of  the  Donna  Catalina,  when  I 
thought  myself  suddenly  transported 
to  the  inn.  Then  the  whole  abomi- 
nation was  round  me  to  the  life — the 
black- visaged  hostess,  the  brawling 
muleteer,  the  bandit,  the  smuggler — 
but  all  in  gigantic  proportions,  and 
all  engaged  in  mortal  quarrel ;  po- 
niards were  drawn,  swords  flashing, 
and  clubs  beating  out  brains.  I  was 
forced  to  take  my  share  in  the  fray  for 
self-defence,  and  played  the  hero,  to 
my  own  astonishment.  At  length  a 
tremendous  grasp  seized  me,  aud  I 
was  about  to  return  it  with  furious 
effect,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  aud 
found  Napoleon  sitting  on  my  breast, 
and  making  a  variety  of  busy  efforts 
to  bring  me  to  my  senses.  I  fluug 
him  off  with  more  indignity  than 
his  merits  deserved  ;  but  to  recover 
my  dream  was  impossible.  Napo- 
leon, like  his  great  namesake  in  so 
many  instances,  had  murdered  sleep; 
he  clung  to  me — he  fawned — he 
growled — and  having  tried  all  the  arts 
of  canine  appeal,  he  sprang  to  the 
seat  of  the  casement  I  followed  to 
take  summary  measures,  and  fling 
bin  out  to  spend  his  night  alfresco. 
But  my  eyes  no  sooner  glanced  on 
the  garden,  than,  Cielo  !  what  a  sight ! 
A  mass  of  men  were  standing  un- 
der cover  of  the  trees,  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  mansion.  They 
were  evidently  waiting  for  some  sig- 
nal, and  waiting  for  some  purpose 
of  mischief.  A  great  deal  of  whis- 
pering was  going  on,  and  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  too,  as  I  could 
discover  by  the  Spaniards'  argu- 
ment of  the  knife  plucked  out  of  the 
sheath,  aud  then  suddenly  thrust  in 
again,  having  gained  its  object  of 
conviction.  Clubs  were  waved  above 
rough  heads,  and  cloaks  were  thrown 
open  in  the  energy  of  debate,  while 
within  I  »<aw  the  glistening  of  swords 
and  carbines.  What  was  to  be 
done ''.  The  waiuiiou  was  utterly  oi- 
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lent;  all  were  evidently  without 
note  of  this  extraordinary  visitation. 
I  held  a  council  of  war,  and  with  Na- 
poleon at  my  side,  a  name  inspi- 
ring battle,  if  not  victory,  hurried 
from  the  chamber  to  apprize  the 
Conde  of  his  situation. 

But  I  had  scarcely  reached  the 
end  of  the  gallery,  when  a  roar,  a 
clash  of  arms,  and  a  blaze  of  torches, 
told  me  that  an  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
building.  In  another  moment,  a  door 
burst  open,  and  a  figure  with  a 
drawn  sword  and  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
rushed  up  to  me.  Luckily  I  was  un- 
armed, or,  between  the  dimness  and 
the  surprise,  we  might  have  been 
engaged  in  single  combat.  However, 
on  my  springing  back  from  the  sweep 
of  the  light,  it  shewed  me  the  Coude, 
and  we  congratulated  each  other  on 
the  timeliness  of  the  discovery.  Our 
business  was  now  to  rouse  the  do- 
mestics, whose  cups  must  have  been 
drugged  by  some  emissary  in  the 
house,  for  to  arouse  them  seemed 
next  to  impossible.  The  gallery, 
however,  was  soon  peopled  by  the 
higher  branches.  The  ladies  of  the 
mansion  had  speedily  gathered  to- 
gether ;  all  was  trepidation ;  and,  by 
Bonie  unaccountable  affinity,  I  found 
the  fair  Catalina  by  my  side,  and 
disposed  to  rely  prodigiously  on  my 
generalship.  The  English  reputa- 
tion on  the  continent  is  warlike,  to 
an  extravagance.  The  idea  of  an 
Englishman,  who  is  not  born  a  sol- 
dier or  sailor,  or  who,  at  least,  does 
not  take  to  shot  and  shells,  or  to 
stem  and  stern,  as  naturally  as  the 
Newfoundland  dog  takes  to  the 
brine,  is  among  the  most  inconcei- 
vable of  all  things.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  persuading,  arguing,  or 
convincing  the  foreigner  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Englishman  who  is  not 
amphibious,  or  who  does  not  inhale 
gunpowder  smoke  as  the  native  pa- 
bulum, of  his  lungs  is  a  lusus  naturce, 
or  a  half-caste,  or  no  Englishman  at 
all.  My  appearance,  then,  whatever 
it  might  add  to  the  physical,  added 
vastly  to  the  moral  force.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  a  desperate  attempt  was  about 
to  try  our  courage.  The  assailants 
were  unknown  to  the  Conde.  Whe- 
ther an  invasion  of  Algerines — by  no 
means  an  impossible  thing  in  Mur- 
cia,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century— 
an  incursion  of  guerillas,  or  a  troop 
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of  deserters  from  the  army  of  the 
Isle  of  Leon,  of  whose  disorders 
some  flying  reports  had  been  spread 
about  the  country  for  some  time,  all 
was  uncertain.  In  fact,  nothing  was 
clear  except  that  the  mansion  was 
attacked,  and  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  set  on  fire ;  for  frag- 
ments of  blazing  wood  were  now 
flying  like  a  bombardment  against 
the  walls  and  windows,  and  shots 
began  to  rattle.  All  was  confusion  in 
our  troops ;  the  valets  and  grooms 
had  gathered  such  old  muskets  and 
fowling-pieces  as  they  could,  and 
were  vowing,  by  all  their  saints,  to 
blow  the  renegadoes  on  the  outside 
to  the  moon.  The  Conde  was  an  old 
soldier  who  had  served  in  some  of 
the  roughest  affairs  of  the  war ;  he 
was  calm  and  intrepid,  but  perplexed 
beyond  measure  at  the  cause  of  the 
assault.  The  ladies  were  all  but  ter- 
rified to  death;  but,  to  our  infinite 
embarrassment,  they  determined,  as 
they  said,  to  die  with  us,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, made  it  nearly  a  matter 
of  certainty  that  we  should  die  with 
them.  At  length,  a  thunder  at  the 
great  gate  told  us  that  the  besiegers 
were  in  earnest ;  and  that  if  we  were 
to  defend  ourselves,  the  time  was 
come.  I  of  course  supplicated  for 
something  to  do,  and  the  Conde  gave 
me  the  charge  of  the  gate.  I  sallied 
forth  with  a  carbine  on  my  shoul- 
der; a  brace  of  pistols,  as  old  as  the 
Armada,  in  my  pockets ;  and  three 
stout  gallegos,  to  compose  my  gar- 
rison. I  planted  them  at  the  loop- 
holes in  the  sides  of  the  gate ;  and 
taking  my  position  in  the  arch  above, 
prepared  for  action.  I  love  brief 
orders,  for  I  never  could  take  the 
trouble  of  comprehending  any  other, 
and  this  I  fully  believe  to  be  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  warriors.  A  su- 
perfluity of  good  advice  on  such  sub- 
jects is  always  so  much  thrown  away. 
My  order  of  battle  was,  "  Fire  one 
at  a  time.  Do  not  throw  away  a  grain 
of  powder  ;  and  to  make  that  matter 
sure,  do  not  pull  a  trigger  until  you 
are  sure  of  singing  the  enemy's  mus- 
taches." A  codicil  was  added,  an- 
nouncing a  "  hard  dollar  for  the  first 
shot  that  brought  down  its  man." 

The  night  was  now  dark  as  Ere- 
bus; the  moon  had  sunk  down  heavy 
in  clouds — the  wind  was  angry — 
the  forest  roared  before  the  rising 
gusts — and  the  roar  of  the  crowd 
without  was  echoed  by  the  clamour 
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within.  We  sat  with  our  carbines 
loaded,  waiting  to  find  something  to 
fire  at.  l?ut  the  force  of  the  attack 
seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  chan- 
ged ;  and  a  quick  succession  of  shots 
in  the  rear  of  the  building,  half  de- 
termined me  to  quit  my  inactive 
post,  and  join  the  Conde,  as  more 
stirring  service.  I  was  actually  de- 
scending from  my  height,  and  lea- 
ving the  massive  bars  and  bolts  be- 
low me  to  do  their  duty  by  them- 
selves, when  Napoleon,  my  guardian 
angel,  pricked  up  his  ears,  whined, 
pawed,  and,  putting  his  long  nose 
into  the  night,  gave  palpable  signs 
that  his  eye  saw  something  invisible 
to  mine.  I  countermarched  at  the 
instant,  and  nothing  could  be  in  bet- 
ter time.  I  had  not  cocked  my  car- 
bine half  a  second,  before  I  heard  a 
low  trampling  through  the  groves  in 
front.  Soon  after  came  a  long  dark 
line  of  men,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  ground  they  trode.  A  group 
came  out  in  front,  bearing  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  in  their  arms.  This  they 
had  been  employed  in  cutting  down, 
which  was  the  cause  of  our  respite. 
A  twinkle  of  a  torch  shewed  me  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  I  made  ready 
accordingly.  The  battering-ram  ad- 
vanced, with  a  tall  ruffian  carrying  a 
lantern  at  its  head,  who  was,  I  pre- 
sumed, chief  engineer.  My  galle- 
gos  humbly  implored  leave  to  try 
the  range  of  their  artillery.  I  was 
inflexible.  The  battering-ram  ad- 
vanced, and  gave  half-a-dozen  fierce 
blows  on  the  gate.  My  gallegos  now 
swore  that  fire  they  must.  I  was 
still  inflexible.  The  ram  still  struck 
hard;  and  the  assailants,  conceiving 
that  all  was  safe,  began  to  deploy  in 
crowds  from  the  shelter  of  the  grove. 
The  gallegos  now  began  to  murmur, 
and  1  heard  the  word  traitor  passing 
from  lip  to  lip.  My  garrison  was,  in 
fact,  fast  approaching  to  mutiny, 
when  I  gave  the  signal  of  battle — 
not  by  word  or  gesture,  but  by  send- 
ing a  bullet  directly  through  the  head 
of  the  chief  engineer.  I  had  earned 
my  own  dollar.  The  gallant  galle- 
gos were  now  free  to  exhibit  their 
gallantry.  The  whole  three  fired  at 
once;  and  though  this  was  contrary 
to  orders,  the  effect  was  good.  The 
surprise  was  complete.  The  storm- 
ing party  were  routed  with  infinite 
confusion;  and  four  ruffians,  laid  hide 
by  side  ia  front  of  the  gate,  were  evi- 


dences, that  if  my  marksmen  had  not 
won  the  dollar,  the  secret  lay  iu  my 
having  fired  first.  They  were  no 
losers,  however,  by  the  miM-hance, 
and  we  loaded  a^'aiu.  But  the  battle 
seemed  over  on  our  side  of  the  for- 
tress— not  a  soul  appeared.  \Ve  sal- 
lied out,  dragged  iu  the  battering- 
ram  as  a  trophy,  and,  finding  one  of 
the  fellows  btill  able  to  speak,  drag- 
ged him  in  too.  He  was  a  stranger 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  was, 
as  he  informed  us,  no  less  than  a 
Captain  in  the  Grand  Army  of  In- 
surrection, formed  out  of  the  clowns 
of  the  province.  A  junta  for  the  pur- 
pose of  unseating  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch, hanging  the  Spanish  grandees, 
banishing  the  priests,  and  robbing 
every  body  who  had  any  thing  to  be 
robbed  of,  had  been  holding  UH  privy 
council  in  Carthagena  for  the  last 
three  months,  as  undisturbed  as  if 
they  had  been  a  coo%>cation  of  nuns. 
To  my  enquiry  why  the  mansion  of 
the  Conde  had  been  the  object  of 
such  especial  hostility,  the  wounded 
changer  of  dynasties  professed  him- 
self unable  to  give  the  slightest  clue. 
I  insisted  on  a  somewhat  more  ex- 
plicit answer.  My  gallegos  put  their 
muskets  to  his  head  to  clear  his  re- 
collection, or  save  him  from  all  fu- 
ture trouble  connected  with  his 
brains.  He  was  wonderfully  en- 
lightened at  the  instant,  and  had  be- 
gun a  narrative,  in  which  the  Conde 
and  his  family  bore  a  prominent 
part,  and  to  which  I  was  listening 
with  strong  interest,  and  the  galle- 
gos with  gestures  of  alternate  sur- 
prise, doubt,  and  rage,  when  a  dis- 
tant crash  of  musketry,  followed  by 
something  between  a  shout  and  a 
yell,  stopped  the  narrator,  and  start- 
led the  hearers.  I  rushed  to  my 
post  on  the  arch,  and  reconnoitred 
the  grove  with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx. 
All  was  dim  and  dumb.  But  on  cast- 
ing a  glance  round,  I  saw  the  wound- 
ed man  suddenly  spring  up  from  the 
ground,  overturn  one  of  the  galle- 
gos,catch  his  musket  from  the  ground 
as  he  fell,  and,  with  the  coolest  air 
imaginable,  level  it  at  me,  and  fire. 
Never  was  the  fate  of  a  traveller 
nearer  its  finale.  The  bullet  struck 
the  marble  within  an  inch  of  my 
temple,  covered  me  with  dust,  and 
fell  flattened  into  sheetlead  at  my 
feet.  Partly  astonished  at  the  fel- 
low's audacity,  and  partly  stunned 
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by  the  shock,  I  grasped  the  sculp- 
tured San  Pedro,  that  made  at  once 
the  ornament  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
grand  entrance,  and  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  marksman.  He  had  retired  a 
few  paces,  at  once  keeping  the  gal- 
legos  in  check,  and  reloading  the 
musket.  He  was  again  bringing  it 
to  his  shoulder,  while  I  clung  to  the 
statue,  something  like  the  bird  in  the 
fascination  of  the  snake,  perfectly 
conscious  that  the  next  touch  of  the 
trigger  might  be  my  last,  yet  unable 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe,  when  I 
saw  the  weapon  suddenly  fall  on  the 
floor,  and  the  marksman  turn  round, 
plunge  into  the  darkness,  and  disap- 
pear. All  this  was  but  the  work  of 
a  moment.  I  sprung  down,  deter- 
mined to  pursue,  and  disqualify  him 
from  making  man  a  mark  for  ball- 
practice  in  future;  but  I  too  was  ar- 
rested. Before  me  stood,  pale,  trem- 
bling, almost  speechless,  Catalina. 
What  had  occurred?  Where  was 
the  Conde  ?  A  few  sighs — a  few  sobs 
— a  few  struggles  with  her  over- 
whelming emotion,  at  length  enabled 
her  to  relieve  my  real  anxiety.  Her 
tidings  were  brief,  but  sufficiently 
expressive.  The  mansion  had  been 
attacked  by  the  garden  entrance, 
where  the  statues  and  terraces  al- 
lowed the  assailants  to  approach  un- 
perceived.  They  had  already  forced 
their  way  into  the  principal  apart- 
ments, and  were  plundering  every 
thing.  The  Conde  had  been  wound- 
ed while  fighting  gallantly ;  some  of 
the  domestics  had  been  stabbed;  and 
Catalina,  in  despair  and  agony  at  the 
impending  ruin,  had  followed  her 
own  counsel,  and  flown  to  bring  up 
the  Englishman,  who  was  of  course 
to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  at  a  glance. 
My  own  campaign  had  not  been 
prosperous  enough  to  excite  san- 
guine hopes.  But  if  I  had  been  St 
An thony  or  St  Simon  Stylites,  I  should 
have  felt  a  heart  within  my  bosom, 
or  jumped  down  from  my  pillar,  to 
be  the  preux  chevalier  of  the  creature 
before  me.  I  had  seen  her  only  in 
her  gaiety.  She  was  then  beautiful ; 
but  now,  in  her  trepidation — in  her 
strong  feeling — the  imploring  loveli- 
ness of  her  dark  eyes — the  quivering 
attempts  at  speech  of  her  exquisite 
lips — the  living  expression  that  beam- 
ed in  the  quick  movements  of  her 
fine  features,  rendered  her  to  my 
eyes  the  most  resistless  being  \  had, 
VOL,  xxxv,  NO.  ccxxn, 
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ever  seen.  Even  if  my  sense  of  love- 
liness had  not  been  exposed  to  so 
powerful  an  appeal,  there  might  have 
been  some  right  to  my  services  in  a 
sense  of  gratitude;  for  it  was  her 
hand  that  had  caught  the  arm  of  the 
assassin,  and  startled  him  into  flight. 
I  followed  her  guidance  without  de- 
lay. We  hurried  on  through  a  succes- 
sion of  superb  rooms,  covered  with 
tapestryand  pictures,  but  we  had  now 
no  time  for  their  contemplation.  The 
shots  echoed  thick  in  front,  and  my 
fairest  of  guides  flew  along  with 
breathless  impatience.  At  length  we 
arrived  at  a  massive  door,  covered 
with  gilding  and  magnificent  orna- 
ments. She  tried  the  lock — it  resisted 
her  slight  hand.  Shouts  rose  on  the 
otherside.  I  tried  itin  turn.  Theshouts 
redoubled,  followed  by  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry,  and  the  fire  by  screams 
and  groans.  The  huge  lock  would 
not  give  way.  My  guide's  anxiety 
grew  at  every  moment.  "  It  is  all 
my  folly!"  she  bitterly  exclaimed. 
"  I  brought  you  by  the  shortest  way, 
without  remembering  that  this  door 
is  never  opened  but  when  the  King 
visits  the  grandee.  Long  before  this, 
we  might  have  been  by  the  side  of 
the  Conde.  What  on  earth  will  be- 
come of  him — of  us  all !"  I  attempt- 
ed vain  consolation,  and  at  length 
enquired  for  that  longer  route  which 
would  have  escaped  this  intolerable 
and  very  magnificent  obstacle.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  flying  in  the  new 
direction,  when,  by  a  last  effort,  I 
succeeded  in  forcing  back  a  whole 
legion  of  bolts.  The  valves  flew  back, 
and  the  entire  strange  scene  was  be- 
fore me.  It  was  the  grand  banquet- 
ing room  which  had  formed  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  this  extraordinary 
storm.  Vast  volumes  of  flame  were 
shooting  up  from  the  outside,  turn- 
ing the  ten  or  twelve  tall  casements 
to  crimson,  and  filling  the  vast  hall 
with  a  glare  that  scorched  the  eyes. 
Every  picture,  statue,  heraldic  orna- 
ment, and  cherub  nestled  in  the  rich 
Italian  cornice,  or  goddess  looking 
down  from  her  clouds  on  the  finely- 
painted  ceiling,  quivered  and  gleam- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  just  cast  in  mol- 
ten gold  and  steel.  The  blaze  was 
so  powerful,  that  I  shrunk  back  at 
the  first  step,  as  if  I  were  stepping 
into  an  enormous  furnace.  My  first 
impression  undoubtedly  was,  that  the 
whole  immense  palace  was  a  body  of 
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flame.  As  to  the  inmates,  I  scarcely 
dared  to  look  round  for  them,  in  fear  of 
finding  nothing  bu  t  blackened  wretch- 
es crumbling  into  ashes.  It  is  due  to 
my  own  heroism — such  as  it  was — to 
say,  that  I  felt  no  terror  for  myself 
at  the  moment.  The  truth  is,  I  had 
not  time  to  think  of  the  danger,  or 
of  any  thing  else.  All  was  roar,  fierce 
effulgence — dazzling  glare.  The  op- 
portunity would  have  been  inva- 
luable for  a  painter  of  Pandemonium. 
Salvator  or  Spagnoletto  would  have 
immortalized  their  bandits  and  mar- 
tyrs, by  circumfusing  them  with  half 
the  flashing  bursts  of  flame,  and  con- 
suminglustres.that  were  now  rolling, 
wheeling,  and  sweeping  against  the 
walls  of  this  saloon,  worthy  of  princes. 
Their  ideas  might  have  been  rein- 
forced in  point  of  fitting  population, 
by  the  wild  grotesques  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings,  mingled  with  the  Parian 
Apollos  and  Venuses,  that  figured, 
mild  and  magnificent,  like  fallen  an- 
gels, among  the  demons  lit  into  life 
by  this  terrific  illumination.  But  all 
those  conceptions  were,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, the  work  of  an  after  day. 
The  hour  itself  found  me  much  in 
the  condition  of  a  British  general, 
when  he  makes  his  debut  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  I  was  determined  to 
behave  gallantly,  and  come  off  with 
character.  But  I  was  prodigiously 
puzzled  how  to  begin.  In  this  di- 
lemma, my  good  angel  Cetalina  again 
interposed.  She  had,  like  myself, 
been  at  first  overwhelmed  with  the 
astounding  glare  that  burst  upon  us 
at  our  sudden  entrance  from  the  long 
avenues  of  darkness  into  this  focus 
of  conflagration.  But  she  now,  with 
one  hand  laid  upon  my  arm,  and 
with  the  other,  pointing  to  a  group 
surrounding  a  figure  stretched  on  a 
sofa  in  the  distant  corner  of  the  sa- 
loon, uttered  a  cry  which  recalled 
me  to  the  full  possession  of  such  fa- 
culties as  I  ever  was  master  of.  She 
sprang  away.  I  followed.  In  the 
next  moment  her  arm  was  round  the 
neck  of  the  Conde,  who  was  the 
fainting  figure,  and  whose  days  of 
fame  I  thought  were  fairly  number- 
ed. He  had  received  a  wound  in 
the  forehead,  which  covered  his  fea- 
tures with  blood ;  and  whether  it 
had  or  had  not  left  a  brace  of  Spa- 
nish bullets  in  the  brain  of  my  gal- 
lant entertainer,  was  the  question. 
At  all  events,  it  was  not  to  be  solved 
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by  the  sufferer  himself,  for  he  had 
lost  sight,  voice,  every  thing.  It  was* 
equally  in  vain  to  hope  for  intelli- 
gence from  the  fainting  women  and 
screaming  domestics  who  formed  a 
circle,  any  thing  but  a  cordon  sani- 
taire,  round  the  sofa,  as  if  to  stifle 
the  last  breath  of  the  gasping  Conde. 
My  English  habits  revolted  against 
this  absurdity  at  once,  and  thinking, 
that  if  the  unlucky  grandee  must  die, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  ensure 
his  fate  by  suffocation,  I  attempted 
to  clear  the  circle ;  and,  if  I  could 
give  him  nothing  else,  give  him  at 
least  air  to  die  in.  But  I  had  forgot- 
ten that  I  was  in  the  country  of  com- 
mon sense  no  longer,  and  that  I  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  land  of  romance. 
My  attempt  to  remove  a  single  soul 
of  the  circle  that  now  hung  round, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  immediate 
strangulation,  was  fiercely,  or  fondly, 
or  frowningly  repelled  on  all  Bides. 
There  was  the  majestic  Condessa 
clinging  to  the  neck ;  the  magnificent 
daughter,  with  her  alabaster  arms 
writhed  for  life  and  death  round  the 
feet :  a  demoiselle  de  toilette  knelt  at 
one  side,  holding  one  hand ;  an  old 
valet  knelt  at  the  other  side,  kissing 
the  other.  At  the  head,  the  family 
confessor  took  possession  of  the  only 
point  left  to  him,  and  with  the  cross 
in  his  right  hand,  employed  his  left 
to  raise  up  the  Comic's  head  to  gaze 
upon  it,  with  his  eyes  shut. 

But  something  must  be  done. 
With  fear  and  trembling  I  ventured 
to  unclasp  the  arm  of  the  Condessa. 
If  a  look  could  have  slain  me,  I  had 
not  been  now  alive  to  tell  the  result. 
I  recoiled  at  the  flash  of  those  vast 
eyes  darting  fire  into  mine.  An  effort 
of  the  same  kind  to  untwine  the  clasp 
of  the  lovely  daughter,  was  repelled 
in  a  not  less  irresistible  manner.  She 
mutely  struggled  for  a  moment,  then 
tottered,  gave  a  shriek,  and  fainted 
on  the  body.  This  was  high  treason 
complete,  and  half-a-dozen  domes- 
tics, poniard  in  hand,  actually  rushed 
from  the  extreme  of  the  hall,  where 
they  were  watching  the  progress  of 
the  fire,  to  finish  the  business  by 
thrusting  their  weapons  into  the  new 
traitor.  Once  more  I  frit  the  ser- 
vices of  myguardian  spirit.  Catalina, 
who  had  stood  despairingly  looking 
on  the  countenance  of  her  expiring 
kinsman  till  this  moment,  seemed 
recalled  to  sudden  animation  by  the 
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glitter  of  those  tremendous  knives,     sitting  dowu,  with  native  gravity,  to 

wait  the  progress  of  their  allies  in 


as  their  masters  came  rushing  down 
the  hall,  aud  sweariag  vengeance  in 
all  the  tongues  of  Murcia.  She  cried 
out,  sprang  forward  as  if  to  defend 
me,  busy  as  I  was  with  those  intract- 
able lovers  and  mourners,  and  by  her 
cry  gave  me  time  to  spring  up  and 
keep  those  madmen  at  bay,  till  they 
could  see  that  I  was  nothing  worse 
than  a  very  puzzled  English  gentle- 
man. But  a  new  catastrophe  now 
seemed  at  hand.  The  tall  casements, 
already  nearly  red  hot,  began  to  fall 
inwards ;  some  had  the  process  ex- 
pedited by  volleys  of  shot;  the  smoke 
rolled  in  after  them,  and  the  saloon 
was  rapidly  filling.  Another  quarter 
of  an  hour  must  have  put  an  end  to 
every  care  of  ours,  that  had  this 
world  for  its  object.  The  heat  now 
began  to  affect  myself.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  scorching ;  and  between 
anxiety,  watching,  vexation,  and  va- 
pour, I  should  have  been  rejoiced  to 
find  an  ocean  at  my  feet  to  jump 
into,  and  get  rid  of  my  humanity  and 
its  troubles  together.  But  the  dan- 
ger proved  an  auxiliary.  The  arms 
which  scarcely  any  human  force 
could  relax,  gave  way  to  the  effect 
of  exhaustion  and  terror  in  a  new 
shape.  The  Demoiselle  dropped  on 
the  floor.  The  Condessa  followed 
her  example.  The  Padre  transfer- 
red his  cares  to  the  lady,  and  I  had 
now  none  to  deal  with  but  the  Donna 
Juliana  and  the  valet.  I  took  the 
latter  in  charge  without  delay,  caught 
him  up  from  his  position,  and  with- 
out regarding  a  hundred  thousand 
diablos  and  demonios,  which  he  la- 
vished on  me  during  his  transit,  nor 
several  much  more  formidable  kicks, 
fairly  flung  him  outside  the  window, 
with  permission  to  make  his  escape 
in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

I  now,  too,  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  true  nature  of  our  situation. 
Along  the  whole  vast  terraces  bun- 
dles of  fagots  had  been  laid,  and 
those,  set  on  fire,  aided  by  large 
quantities  of  brushwood,  thrown  into 
the  dry  moat  under  the  windows,had 
produced  the  conflagration,  which 
threatened  to  melt  the  mansion  into 
its  original  clay,  and  to  roast  its  in- 
mates  into  the  other  world.  Beyond 
this  formidable  line  of  attack,  I  saw, 
through  the  intervals  of  the  smoke 
aud  flame,  groups  of  people ;  some 


front,  the  tagots ;  others  asleep  on  the 
grass,  with  here  and  there  a  few  half- 
dozen  of  sharpshooting  piccaroons, 
exercising  themselves  in  throwing  in 
a  shot  from  time  to  time  at  a  favour- 
ite pane,  or  knocking  off  the  chin  or 
ear  of  some  of  the  grandees  whose 
effigies  adorned  the  fafade.  Why 
they  should  have  begun  by  attempt- 
ing to  burn  what  it  was  their  pur- 
pose to  plunder,  was  beyond  my 
knowledge  j  but  it  afterwards  turn- 
ed out  to  be  one  of  those  curious 
examples  of  combined  subtlety  and 
simplicity,  which  belongs  to  the  Spa- 
niard beyond  all  other  men  alive. 
The  object  was  to  revolutionize  the 
mansion  by  robbing  it,  and  to  bring 
the  master  over  to  the  patriotic  side 
of  politics,  by  throwing  him  into  a 
dungeon  if  he  should  suffer  himself 
to  be  caught ;  or,  if  he  should  be  re- 
fractory, to  shoot  him,  this  being  the 
most  regular  contrivance  for  con- 
vincing the  refractory  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  regime.  The  attack 
had  commenced  accordingly,  and  the 
rabble,  regenerated  by  the  rights  of 
man,  had  marched  as  to  an  easy  tri- 
umph. But  the  sharp  reply  of  the 
Conde's  firelocks  had  made  caution 
necessary,  and  after  losing  half-a- 
dozen  of  their  number,  who  had  at- 
tempted rather  hastily  to  pluck  the 
republican  laurel,  they  withdrew 
their  main  body  to  ponder  on  the 
matter.  Still  the  plunder  of  the  pa- 
lace was  tempting,  though  it  was 
obvious  enough  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  succeed  in  converting  its 
lord ;  and  a  reinforcement  of  patri- 
ots from  the  suburbs  of  Carthagena, 
probably  the  most  profligate  nest  of 
mankind,  had  supplied  those  calcu- 
lating warriors  with  an  expedient, 
matchless  for  all  its  purposes.  This 
was  the  attack,  by  scorching  away 
the  defenders  from  window,  wall, 
and  door.  Another  advantage  was, 
'that  from  the  time  when  the  smoke 
began  to  rise,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the 
mansion  to  hit  any  of  its  assailants, 
the  volumes  of  smoke  operating  as 
a  complete  screen,  and  it  being  ob- 
viously hopeless  for  any  one  to  think 
of  taking  aim,  where  none  could  see. 
The  fagots  certainly  were  doing 
their  work  incomparably.  All  was 
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now  a  scene  of  sheets  of  rolling  va- 
pour, hot,  stifling,  and  black.  Half 
in  rage,  half  in  despair,  I  tottered 
rather  than  walked  bark  to  the  spot 
•win-re  the  wounded  noble  lay.  Ca- 
talina  was  still  by  his  side  alone,  but 
she  was  a  host.  She  was  holding  a 
goblet  of  wine  to  his  lip-  :  and  let 
the  world  say  what  it  will  hence- 
forth  of  courtly  grace  and  /<;//•  t-lmm- 
petre  captivation.give  me  the  air,  the 
gesture,  and  the  countenance  of  that 
girl,  in  the  midst  of  terror,  fire,  and 
imminent  ruin,  with  one  slight  arm 
raising  up  that  sinking  frame,  and 
with  the  other  advancing  the  cup  to 
his  lips ;  and  let  who  will  have  the 
rifling  of  Canova'a  gallery  for  me, 
and  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  alive 
or  dead.  All  seemed  now  at  an  end. 
The  domestics  had  fled.  The  Conde 
evidently  could  do  nothing.  And 
the  look  with  which  the  lovely  Ca- 
talina  welcomed  me,  as  I  stood  by 
her  side, was  like  the  look  with  which 
the  last  survivor  on  a  sinking  deck 
sees  another  returning  on  board  to 
make  a  last  effort  for  the  safety  of 
both,  or  go  down  together. 

Human  nature  is  a  strange  thing. 
It  was  the  most  singular  spot  and 
•moment  on  earth  to  tell  a  love-tale. 
Yet  there  was  so  little  time  to  lose. 
If  I  had  not  told  it  then,  it  might 
never  have  been  told.  There  were 
banditti  without,  and  bullets  flying 
within,  and  yells  enough  to  have  an- 
nounced an  army  of  Indians.  But 
then  there  were  no  spectacled  duen- 
nas, no  feline-visaged  aunts,  no  sul- 
len brothers  with  their  swords  half 
out  of  their  scabbards  ;  there  was,  in 
short,  no  family  rampart  to  scale,  no 
solemn  circumvallation  of  Spanish 
vigilance,  French  pride,  or  English 
frost,  to  break  through ;  and  so,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  I  told  my  tale. 
Simple  enough  it  was,  and  short.  It 
was  merely  that  I  found  my  voca- 
tion was  to  die  at  her  feet,  if  she 
would  not  let  me  live  there; — but 
that  I  preferred  living  ;  and  that  she 
had  only  to  say,  sigh,  or  look,  the 
word,  to  make  me  abjure  liberty 
for  the  term  of  my  existence,  and 
be  the  humblest  of  her  slaves.  There 
never  probably  was  such  a  speech 
made  in  a  house  on  fire  before.  How 
she  received  it,  I  could  scarcely  tell, 
for  my  valour  had  failed  me  at  the 
first  word.  And  haviug  delivered 
myself  of  the  weight  of  my  senti- 
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ments,  I  dropped  down  my  eyes  on 
the  floor,  and  was  blockhead  enough 
to  keep  them  there.  Yet  one  glance 
that  I  ventured  shewed  me  her  cheek 
flushed  with  the  sudden  crimson  of 
a  new-born  rose,  and  her  eye  spark- 
ling like  a  midnight  star.  She  was 
gazing  upwards  at  the  moment, 
otherwise  I  should  have  lost  ray 
view;  for  the  next  moment,  as  her 
glance  fell  upon  me,  I  felt  mint1 
instinctively  seek  the  ground,  and 
lost  sight  of  all  above  her  foot  du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  crisis.  At  length 
she  said,  "  la  this  a  time  to  talk  of 
such  things?"  The  words  were 
neither  many  nor  memorable,  and 
yet  they  shot  a  new  feeling  into 
every  nerve  of  my  frame.  It  was 
well  that  they  were  uttered ;  foe,  if 
they  were  not,  I  and  all  round  me 
must  have  soon  been  a  hecatomb. 
But  the  spell  was  broken,  or  rather 
a  new  spell  was  thrown  over  me.  I 
grasped  the  Conde's  carbine,  and 
sprang  forward  into  the  pitchy 
clouds,  determined  "  to  do  or  die." 
One  slight  sound,  and  to  this  hour  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  was  sigh  or 
word,  stopped  me  in  my  first  plunge. 
Catalina's  hand  was  waved  in  fare- 
well to  me.  I  caught  it;  it  was  chill, 
trembling,  and  feeble.  I  pressed  it 
to  my  lips.  I  would  not  have  given 
up  that  single  pressure  to  have  been 
Sultan  of  both  the  Turkeys.  I  still 
held  the  slender  hand.  The  face 
was  now  deadly  pale.  Large  tears 
were  silently  chasing  one  another 
down  her  marble  cheek,  like  pearls 
sliding  down  a  Grecian  bust.  She 
made  no  resistance  to  my  retaining 
her  hand.  She  probably  thought  that, 
as  the  general  catastrophe  of  the  fa- 
mily was  come,  she  might  as  well 
leave  the  world  in  peace,  even  with 
the  heretic  Englishman.  I  thought 
so  too,  and  ventured  nearer  still.  Not 
an  envious  glance  was  there  to  dis- 
cover, if  we  had  flown  to  the  moon. 
The  Conde's  eyes  were  closed  ;  he 
of  course  went  for  nothing.  A  vol- 
ley that  poured  in  at  the  instant  shat- 
tered a  magnificent  girandole  exact- 
ly over  the  spot  where  we  were 
standing,  and  brought  down  its  drops 
in  a  diamond  shower  upon  our  heads, 
awoke  me,  perhaps  both,  to  the  un- 
fitness  of  the  time  for  a  declaration 
of  matrimony.  Catalina  let  fall  the 
golden  goblet  at  her  feet,  and  threw 
Herself  on  her  unfortunate  Kinsman's 
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neck.  I,  furiously  indignant,  half  in 
unconsciousness  of  what  I  was  do- 
ing,and  equally  in  ignorance  of  where 
I  was  going,  sprang  away,  and  rush- 
ed through  smoke  and  flame ;  I  sup- 
pose, with  some  vague  idea  of  getting 
out  of  the  palace,  raising  the  coun- 
try, and  returning  to  the  rescue  with 
some  ten  or  twenty  thousand  gallant 
peasants  resolved  to  die  for  their 
chief  and  the  realm.  In  fact,  I  was 
precisely  in  that  state  of  excitement, 
which  the  French  tenderly  term 
Monomania,  and  the  English  more 
simply  pronounce,  fit  for  nothing  but 
a  cell,  straw,  and  a  strait-waistcoat. 
Yet  this  is  the  true  condition  and  tone 
of  heroism  ;  and  Alexander,  when  he 
passed  the  Granicus,  or  Caesar  the 
Rubicon,  would  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  British  jury  impa- 
nelled on  the  statute,  De  Luiiatico 
inquirendoio  owoiifJ 

Still  on  I  rushed.  All  was  now 
thick  darkness,  except  when  some 
gust  blew  up  the  embers  outside.  I 
felt  my  lungs  withered ;  my  limbs 
tottered.  I  tried  to  roar.  The  at- 
tampt  was  a  failure.  The  degenerate 
thought  once  passed  through  my 
brain — what,  in  the  name  of  all  ab- 
surdity, had  brought  me  into  this 
scrape atall?  But  it  was  not  a  thought 
of  the  heart.  I  expelled  it  summa- 
rily, and  it  never  dared  to  return. 
In  my  fury,  I  struck  about  me  with 
my  carbine.  It  fell  heavy  on  an  un- 
seen door.  The  door  flew  open. 
Imagine  my  surprise  Within,  sat 
quietly,  as  so  many  Dutch  burgo- 
masters, a  dozen  valets,  smoking 
their  cigars,  and  playing  a  game  of 
Lansquenet,  pour  passer  le  -temps, 
till  the  palace  was  burned.  I  raved 
against  the  lazy  poltroons.  I  had  now 
recovered  my  voice.  I  flung  their 
cards  out  of  the  window,  threatened 
to  send  the  players  after  the  cards, 
and  ordered  them  to  follow  me,  with 
a  solemn  promise,  which  I  believe  I 
would  not  then  have  much  hesitated 
in  executing,  to  send  the  contents  of 
my  firearm  into  the  midst  of  the 
group,  on  the  slightest  symptom 
of  mutiny4r?/ofa  Jii^u 

But  I  did  injustice  to  my  Spanish 
recruits.  They  exhibited  no  hesita- 
tion whatever.  Their  spokesman 
told  me  that  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  follow  me  to  the  world's 
end,  and  glad  to  find  that  I  had 
escaped  being  a  roti ;  that  they  had 
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fired  and  fought  as  long  as  they  could 
see  any  thing,  but  that  finding  war 
was  useless,  they  had  retired  to  the 
servants'  hall  to  wait  till  affairs  took 
another  turn,  or  "  till  they  heard  the 
ring  of  the  Conde's  bell !"  I  burst 
into  an  involuntary  roar  of  laughter, 
in  which  the  whole  circle  sympathe- 
tically joined.  But  a  new  thought 
struck  me.  The  hall  was  in  the 
wing  of  this  immense  building.  A 
glance  outward  shewed  me  the  crowd 
of  robbers  and  patriots,  at  least  a 
hundred  yards  in  advance,  evidently 
crushing  nearer  to  the  banqueting 
room,  which  they  had  already  so 
completely  cleared  of  its  defenders. 
There  was  Catalina  still ;  for  I  knew 
that  she  would  never  desert  her 
feeble  charge.  The  first  impulse 
was,  to  hurry  back  at  the  head  of  the 
valets,  defend  her,  and  play  the 
lover.  But  should  I  have  time,  my 
next  was  to  advance,  take  the  scoun- 
drels in  flank  and  rear,  and  play  the 
general.  The  question  was  decided; 
with  military  promptitude.  I  made 
every  man  reload,  with  a  double 
charge  of  bullets,  hammer  his  flint 
in  my  presence,  and  pledge  himself, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  not  to  fire  with- 
out bringing  down  his  man.  Those 
principles  of  tactics  settled,  I  sallied 
into  the  gardens. 

What  a  contrast  all  there  was  to 
all  that  I  had  left  behind.  Every  fra- 
grance of  flower  and  field  breathed 
on  me ;  the  night  air  was  absolutely 
intoxicating  with  odour,  fresh,  cool, 
dewy,  delicious.  I  never  knew  what 
"  the  breath  of  life"  meant  until  now. 
Above,  a  single  star  looked  down, 
blue  and  benignant,  like  the  eye  of  a 
guardian  spirit,  watching  the  slum- 
bers of  the  world.  But  the  sudden 
§lare  of  torches,  and  a  shout  evi- 
ently  denoting  that  an  entrance  had 
been  made  into  the  scene  of  conflict, 
awoke  me  at  once.  I  ranged  my 
little  troop  in  line,  and  ordering  them 
to  fire  only  by  one-half  at  a  time, 
levelled  their  firelocks,  one  by  one, 
and  gave  the  word  "  fire."  The  ef- 
fect was  indescribable.  If  a  thun- 
derbolt had  dropped  among  them, 
my  discharge  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  comparison,  so  far  as  effect 
went.  The  whole  multitude,  by  this 
time  some  hundreds,  were  stagger- 
ed; I  saw  their  mass  heave  and  shake 
as  if  they  were  on  the  deck  of  one 
of  their  own  chebecks.  My  marks- 
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men  liad  kept  their  word ;  every  bul-     it  half  burned,  and  a  torch  smoulder- 
ing across  the  fragments;  at  another 
step,  my  foot  plashed  in  a  stream  of 
fluid  on  the  floor. 


let  had  told,  and  for  one  wretch  that 
was  hit,  fifty  were  frightened.  But 
they  had  not  yet  got  enough.  Some 
of  the  brawnier  ruffians,  hot  with 
brandy,  and  mad  for  plunder,  urged 
them  on  again.  My  remaining  pla- 
toon fired,  with  a  precision  worthy 
of  a  Prussian  parade.  If  a  whole 
hemisphere  of  shot  and  shells  had 
been  rolled  upon  them  from  the 
sky,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
conclusive.  One  universal  howl  tore 
the  air.  They  burst  away  in  all  di- 
rections, kicking,  trampling,  and 
stabbing  each  other.  The  crowd  who 
had  made  their  way  over  the  ter- 
race, were  now  seen  pouring  back 
out  of  the  casements  like  the  reflux 
of  a  tide.  All  was  a  general  rush  to 
escape  from  the  mansion,  from  the 
gardens,  and  from  the  grove.  Some 
screamed  out  that  the  Royal  Guards 
were  come ;  others  the  Algerines ; 
the  majority,  Satan,  in  the  shape  of 
a  colossal  park  of  artillery.  All  were 
sure  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  was, 
that  they  would  be  massacred.  At 
all  events,  they  seemed  determined 
not  to  undergo  their  fate  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Conde.  For  a  few 
minutes  there  was  not  a  soul  of 
them  remaining,  except  some  twenty 
legislators,  whom  our  double  charges 
had  fairly  disqualified  from  taking 
any  active  part  in  national  affairs 
for  some  time  to  come. 

One  half  of  them  had  discharged 
the  only  debt  that  they  would  ever 
have  paid,  and  the  rest  were  howling 
for  mercy,  when  they  saw  me  and 
my  phalanx  advancing  at  double 
quick  time  over  the  field  of  battle. 
However,  I  had  other  matters  then 
to  think  of  than  knocking  out  the 
brains  of  a  set  of  fools  who  had  so 
little  to  spare;  and  at  the  head  of 
my  heroes  I  moved  full  speed  on  the 
mansion.  The  fire  had  been  more 
persevering  than  the  patriots.  For 
it  had  laid  hold  on  the  massive  frame- 
work of  the  doors  and  casements, 
and  was  tranquilly  making  its  way 
to  the  tapestries  and  pictures.  Or- 
dering my  troop  to  expel  this  inva- 
der, as  it  had  done  the  rest,  I  rushed 
through  the  intolerable  smoke,  to 
find  the  treasure  which  I  had  left 
behind.  After  a  search,  by  no  means 
brief;  for  all  round  me  was  utter 
darkness.  I  stumbled  against  the 
sofa  at  last.  To  my  horror  I  found 


some  fluid  on  the  floor.  With  an 
indescribable  shudder  I  dipped  my 
hand  in  it,  and  by  the  last  spark  of 
the  torch,  saw  that  it  was  blood.  I 
felt  sick  at  heart  The  natural  pre- 
sumption was,  that  the  same  ruffian 
who  had  fired  the  sofa,  had  destroyed 
the  unfortunate  Conde.  The  torch 
fell  from  my  hands,  and  was  extin- 
guished. I  had  not  power  to  uttera 
word,  much  less  to  call  for  help  to 
the  further  end  of  the  vast  ball  where 
my  followers  were  still  busy  in  drag- 

§ing  down  the  burning  tapestry.  I 
ung  myself  on  the  sofa,  to  do  with 
my  hands,  what  my  eyes  refused  to 
do,  and  discover  the  remnants  of 
my  unhappy  friend,  and,  my  heart 
actually  froze  at  the  thought,  of  that 
loveliest  of  the  lovely,  who  I  knew 
would  not  stir  from  his  side  with 
life,  and  whom  I,  of  course,  conclu- 
ded to  have  perished  under  the  same 
dagger.  In  this  moment  the  eofa 
fell  into  fragments,  and  I  was  thrown 

helplessly  forward  on .    To  this 

hour  I  feel  the  pang  that  shot  through 
my  whole  frame ;  it  stings  me  as  I 
write  the  words ;  I  fell  upon  a  corpse. 
A  stream  of  blood  was  flowing  from 
the  side.  All  but  overcome  with 
horror,  I  felt  that  it  was  the  body 
of  a  man.  My  hand  rested  on  a  star 
of  some  order  on  its  breast.  All  doubt 
was  now  at  an  end,  the  fate  of  the 
Conde  was  decided.  With  but  one 
enquiry  more  to  make,  or  one  feel- 
ing to  satisfy,  I  blindly  felt  for  the 
last  reliques  of  that  gentle  and  noble- 
hearted  being,  who  had  within  so 
short  a  period  exercised  so  extraor- 
dinary an  influence  over  me.  There, 
too,  I  was  soon  satisfied. 

In  the  dark  I  grasped  the  richly 
embroidered  mantle  which  she  had 
worn.  Even  the  goblet  which  she 
held  to  the  lips  of  the  expiring  man, 
was  then  lying  on  its  folds !  What 
became  of  me  from  that  moment  I 
know  not.  There  never  was  born 
an  individual  less  made  to  play  the 
sentimentalist.  I  was  now  thirty- 
six,  an  age  when  the  little  incense 
that  every  man  offers  to  the  passions, 
had  been  fairly  blown  off  my  altar. 
I  had  passed  through  all  the  capti- 
vations  of  eyes,  feet,  and  fingers,  in 
a  pilgrimage  from  Calais  to  Constan- 
tinople. I  had  seen  all  that  could 
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be  magical  in  glance,  dance,  and 
canzonet,— the  spirits,  white,  black 
and  grey,  that  work  such  tempests 
in  the  world  of  man ;  yet  had  passed 
heart  whole.  Not  a  feather  of  my 
tranquillity  had  ever  been  ruffled  by 
the  fairest  of  them  all.  Not  a  bottle 
of  claret  or  an  ortolan  the  less  had 
excited  my  sensorium ;  not  a  dream 
of  chariots  winged  with  doves,  or 
matrimonial  balloons,  despising  the 
world  below,  and  sweeping  along, 
with  their  freight  of  happiness  to  the 
evening  star^  had  for  five  seconds 
ever  favoured  the  quiet  currents  of 
my  fancy.  If  there  was  on  earth  a 
being  stamped  with  **  single  blessed- 
ness," bound  in  the  triple  steel  of 
resolute  bachelorism,  a  sworn  anti- 
hymenist,!  was  the  man,  six  hours  be- 
fore. And  now,  a  time  scarcely  longer 
than  an  Englishman  takes  to  eat  his 
dinner,  or  a  Frenchman  to  curl  his 
ringlets,  had  upturned  my  whole 
microcosm,  and  metamorphosed  un 
malgre  into  a  Rinaldo,  or  an  Amadis 
de  Gaul. 

But  I  had  then  no  thoughts  to 
waste  upon  my  own  transformations; 
or  rather  I  had  no  thoughts  at  all ; 
for  the  conviction  that  Catalina,  in- 
nocent, fond,  high-hearted,  and  beau- 
tiful,— Catalina,  with  all  her  rosy 
smiles,  and  all  her  sparkling  perfec- 
tions, had  been  trampled  into  one 
of  the  masses  of  death  and  gore,  that 
seemed  to  thicken  round  me,  had 
been  too  much  for  my  frame,  warm 
as  it  was  with  the  fever  and  fatigue 
of  the  night.  I  sank  at  once,  and 
sank  into  total  insensibility.  How 
long  I  thus  remained,  I  knew  not, 
but  by  the  discovery,  on  opening  my 
eyes,  that  I  was  lying  under  the  nose 
of  a  very  handsome  Arabian  horse, 
which  seemed  to  be  prodigiously  ill 
reconciled  to  my  company.  Day 
was  streaking  the  roof  of  the  stable, 
now  my  bed-chamber;  and  by  the 
snoring  of  a  groom  lying  doubled  up 
on  a  heap  of  straw  beside  me,  I  ascer- 
tained, alone,  that  I  was  yet  in  the 
land  where  sunshine  is  the  etaff  of 
life,  a  cloak  serves  for  every  integu- 
ment of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
breath  of  man's  nostrils  has  been 
poured  in  only  for  the  purpose  of 
being  puffed  out  again  through  a 
cigar.  Stiff  with  weariness,  and 
stained  with  blood,  much  of  others, 
and  a  little  of  my  own,  I  left  the 
Arabian,  and  the  inferior  rational 


brute  at  his  feet,  to  settle  their  pre- 
cedency, and  tottered  out  into  the 
open  air.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
mornings  of  the  finest  season  in  the 
world— a  Spanish  Spring.  All  was 
lucid,  lustrous,  balmy;  a  globe  of 
clouds,  the  living  colour  of  crimson, 
from  which  a  Venus  might  have  de- 
scended within  the  last  five  minutes, 
and  which  seemed  waiting  for  her, 
until  she  had  paid  a  morning  visit 
to  Adonis,  lay  on  a  sky  of  molten 
lapis  lazuli ;  every  tree  was  dropping 
fragrance  and  dew,  and  every  dew- 
drop  was  a  diamond  that  might  have 
set  the  King  of  Visapour  in  battle 
array  against  the  King  of  Golconda. 
For  the  moment,  I  actually  found  it 
impossible  to  bring  back  the  recol- 
lections of  the  night.  There  was 
that  around  me  which  was  "  enough 
to  cheer  all  sadness  but  despair." 
But  I  was  soon  to  be  awakened. 
On  forcing  my  way  through  a  thicket 
of  roses,  that  covered  me  with  buds 
and  otto,  the  whole  scene  lay  before 
me.  And  what  a  scene  of  sorrow. 
The  conflagration  had  nearly  died 
away,  but  it  was  not  until  it  had 
done  its  work  with  terrible  effect. 
Of  the  entire  magnificent  pile  but 
one  wing  stood ;  buttress  and  battle- 
ment had  fallen,  and  were  falling ; 
the  flame  had  sunk  only  after  cal- 
cining the  huge  walls  into  dust,  and 
scattering  the  enormous  beams  in 
ashes.  Every  gust  of  the  morning 
wind  that  swept  away  the  white  and 
suffocating  cloud  which  constantly 
arose  from  the  ruins,  shewed  some 
new  overthrow,  and  let  the  light  in 
on  some  new  vista  of  mirrors,  pic- 
tures, and  costly  furniture,  gradually 
melting  down  into  the  flames  f  that 
still  spread  and  gnawed  the  vitals  of 
the  building  below,  like  an  army  of 
wolves.  Shattered  walls,  cleft  from 
top  to  bottom  by  the  fury  of  the 
flame;  painted  windows,  illumina- 
ted, and  dissolving  in  the  partial 
blaze  within,  and  the  delicate  flowers 
and  traceries  of  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture, reddening,  bursting  off"  with  the 
heat,  or  whitening  into  smoke  and 
decay,  were  all  that  remained  f 
the  princely  habitation,  that  the  last 
sunset  had  seen  the  seat  of  beings 
worthy  of  the  habitation,  hearts  ge- 
nerous and  dignified,  accomplished 
intellects,  and  forms  which  birth  and 
beauty  had  sealed  with  a  signet,  not 
to  be  counterfeited  by  kings. 
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When  I  could  collect  myself, after     alive  at  thia  hour. 


the  first  shock  of  the  Right,  I  looked 
round  for  the  domestics,  or  tenant- 
ry, or  any  of  the  hundred  or  thou- 
sand human  beings  that  might,  I 
naturally  concluded,  hare  crowded 
to  the  spot  of  such  a  calamity.  To 
my  astonishment,  not  a  soul  was  to 
be  found.  Terror,  guilt,  or  super- 
stition, had  made  every  body  fly,  as 
if  the  place  contained  a  pestilence. 
As  a  last  resource,  I  returned  to  the 
groom  whom  I  had  left  in  my  straw. 
He  was  now  awake  at  last,  and  even 
sitting  up ;  but  drunk  to  the  top  of 
his  bent.  To  my  first  word,  he  an- 
swered only  by  drinking  my  health, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
by  putting  a  flask  of  aqua  ardiente 
to  his  mouth,  which  he  took  from  it 
again,  only  to  let  fall  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  to  follow  it  there.  In  my 
indignation,  I  called  him  some  name. 
It  penetrated  to  the  seat  of  his  sensi- 
bilities, wherever  that  was.  He 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  flung  the 
flask  at  my  head,  and  made  a  bound 
towards  me,  horsewhip  in  hand.  I 
was  tired,  vexed,  disgusted,  dreamy, 
sick  of  the  world.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity of  at  once  doing  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, inculcating  a  lesson  of  virtue, 
and  relieving  myself  of  a  portion  of 
my  cnnni,  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted.  I  met  him  in  full  charge, 
wrested  ihejlagellum  from  his  nerve- 
less hands,  and,  before  he  had  time 
to  fall  asleep  again,  gave  him  a 
practical  lecture  on  his  outer  man, 
which  might  make  him  sympathize, 
for  all  time  to  come,  with  any  bela- 
boured donkey,  from  Cadiz  to  the 
Pyrenees. 

I  had  now  to  make  up  my  mind 
as  to  what  were  to  be  my  further 
proceedings.  With  ruins  before  me, 
and  with  solitude  round  me,  I  was 
exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  a 
man  has  the  finest  opportunity  of 
discovering  what  resources  are  in 
himself.  The  experiment  did  not 
succeed  with  me,  more  than  with 
Pompey  the  Great.  Yet  I  was  sen- 
sibly the  better  for  the  horsewhip- 
ping I  had  given  the  drunken  groom. 
The  vice  was  not  Spanish ;  and  in 
punishing  it,  I  had  soared  to  the 
dignity  of  a  national  avenger.  Many 
a  man  has  died  of  dejection,  who,  if 
he  had  an  act  of  public  justice  of 
this  kind  to  execute,  would  have 
gathered  up  bis  faculties,  and  been 
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instead  of  being  strangled  at  his 
point  of  solitary  elevation,  be  would 
have  found  himself  much  the  better 
for  the  roughest  contact  with  the 
level  of  humanity.  Determining  to 
make  a  courage,  if  I  could  not  find 
one,  and  equally  determining  to  re- 
sist the  intolerable  and  diseased 
lassitude  which  1  felt  growing  over 
my  mind,  much  more  than  over  my 
frame,  I  still  had  not  power  to  leave 
the  scene  of  destruction.  I  roved  it 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  I  had  all 
the  world  to  myself.  Not  a  human 
being  ever  interrupted  me  by  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice.  Clustered 
cottages  and  village  alehouses  are 
matters  unheard  of  in  the  remoter 
provinces  of  Spain.  The  palace 
stands  in  solemn  solitude.  The  farm- 
house stands  equally  clear  of  the 
contamination  of  meaner  society. 
The  peasant's  hut  buries  itself  iu 
the  fissure  of  some  precipice,  where 
its  only  visiting  acquaintance  must 
be  the  wolf  or  the  vulture.  The 
land  is  all  lines  of  circuimallation 
'and  contravallation.  In  the  cities, 
society,  on  the  contrary,  is  crowded 
like  a  camp.  If  the  trader,  lover, 
soldier,  priest,  scholar,  lawyer,  and 
noble,  find  room  enough  to  stand 
in  and  sun  himself  to  sleep,  or  room 
enough  to  lie  down  and  smoke  him- 
self to  sleep,  his  broadest  ambition 
asks  no  more ;  and  therein  it  shews 
its  good  sense,  for  no  more  could  it 
get.  Life  is  compression  ;  the  busi- 
ness of  life  is  flirtation ;  the  pleasure 
of  life  is  gossip;  the  trial  of  life  is 
having  something  to  do;  and  the 
close  of  life  is,  to  go  out  like  an  ex- 
hausted pipe,  give  its  last  smoke, 
and  have  its  ashes  shaken  out  by  the 
hand  of  the  sexton,  to  smoke  no 
more. 

The  few  huts  which  I  detected  in 
the  forest  were  deserted ;  and  famine 
at  last  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
think  seriously  of  returning  to  the 
world  again.  There  is  no  use  in 
saying  now,  how  loftily  I  then  des- 
pised the  world,  and  how  contempt- 
ible all  the  bustlings  of  life  seemed 
to  me  in  comparison  with  thinking 
of  the  loss  of  the  lovely  and  the 
young.  But  I  had  not  the  option. 
The  fiercest  of  all  instincts  had  be- 
gun to  assert  its  supremacy ;  and 
after  gazing  at  the  smouldering  pa- 
lace for  the  thousandth  time, 
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crating  the  folly  which  had  suffered 
me  to  lose  sight  of  Catalina  for  a 
moment,  and  resolving  thenceforth 
to  shut  my  eyes,  my  ears,  and  my 
soul,  to  the  sight,  sound,  and  sense, 
of  woman  in  her  beauty,  I  sat  down 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  fallen  statue,  to 
ponder  over  the  whole  matter,  and 
decide  my  decision  again.  In  the 
moodiness  of  the  time,  I  swung  my 
foot  against  a  small  heap  of  dust,  or 
fragments  of  the  stone :  it  scat- 
tered before  me,  and  disclosed  a 
little  morocco  case,  which  had  pro- 
bably been  dropped  by  some  of  the 
plunderers  in  their  flight.  I  opened 
it,  and  saw — Catalina  !  I  felt  as  if 
a  stroke  of  lightning  had  fallen  on 
me.  The  sensation  was  electric. 
There  was  the  exquisite  counte- 
nance, living,  and  illumined :  her 
eyes  were  looking  into  the  depths  of 
mine.  I  could  see  the  half-defined 
and  delicate  smile  ripening  on  her 
lip.  It  was  just  half  opening,  and  I 
could  have  listened  for  the  words. 
The  sweet,  soft  voice  seemed  to  be 
sinking  in  my  ear.  But  the  dream 
was  but  for  a  moment,  and  it  had  its 
bitter  reverse.  A  blast  that  came, 
heavy  with  the  sulphurous  vapours 
of  the  ruin,  made  me  lift  my  eyes, 
and  made  me  remember,  too,  that  in 
the  mass  of  wreck  before  me,  the 
daughter  of  loveliness  was  now 
mouldering.  Into  what  hideous 
shape  might  not  that  elegance  of 
form  have  been  crushed  ?  What 
spire  of  flame,  that  from  time  to 
time  shot  up  from  the  corners  of  the 
once  proud  fabric,  might  not  be  ex- 
tinguishing the  last  remnant  of  all 
that  was  the  charm  of  all  eyes  and 
ears  ?  What  cloud  of  those'  white 
ashes,  that  the  gusts  swept  high  and 
far,  might  not  be  dust  once  moulded 
into  a  form  worthy  only  of  the  bright 
spirit  it  had  enshrined, — dust  that 
would  have  made  every  spot  where 
it  lay,  sacred  to  my  heart, — dust  that 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  lying 
down  with  it  that  hour  in  the  grave. 

"  You  are  an  Englishman?  Of 
course  you  are  a  friend  of  liberty.  We 
Spaniards  are  rather  late  in  the  field, 
I  acknowledge ;  but  then  we  have  the 
less  time  to  throw  away.  So  what 
are  you  for  to-night  ?  The  club,  the 
opera,  the  hazard  table,  or  the  bal 
par6  at  Madame  Crescembini's  ?" 
All  this  variety  of  delights  was  rat- 
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tied  oft' the  tongue  of  a  dashing,  dark- 
browed,  and  very  handsome  Spa- 
niard, young,  volatile,  and  in  bound- 
less spirits.  I  had  met  with  him  at 
our  ambassador's,  he  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  in  the  best  company, 
and  everywhere  was  the  admiration 
of  the  ladies,  and,  of  course, the  envy, 
and,  now  and  then  a  little,  the  hatred 
of  the  gentlemen.  By  what  accident 
this  showy  personage  attached  him- 
self, is  matter  of  but  a  few  words. 
One  night,  shortly  after  my  arri- 
val in  Madrid,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  fete  at  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor's, my  carriage,  driving  through 
one  of  those  frightfully  dark  streets, 
which  make  the  capital  of  the  Cas- 
tiles  as  perilous  as  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  ran  down  an  unfortu- 
nate caleche  coming  with  great  rapi- 
dity in  the  opposite  direction.  As  I 
did  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  use 
the  privileges  of  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  break  men's  bones  that  I  might 
arrive  the  earlier  at  my  supper,  I  or- 
dered my  coachman  to  stop,  and  en- 
quire what  mischief  he  had  done.  I 
was  not  left  long  in  doubt;  for,  by  the 
light  of  the  little  lamp  that  twinkled 
before  a  little  image  of  the  Virgin,  like 
the  decaying  piety  of  the  people, 
I  saw  a  gallant  cavalier,  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  royal  guard,  extricate 
himself  from  the  overturned  caleche, 
and  drawing  his  sabre,  dart  towards 
the  carriage  door,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  determination  to  wipe 
out  the  affront  by  sending  me  to  the 
other  world.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
apologized,  with  all  due  consideration 
for  the  ill  luck  of  so  well-dressed  a 
hero.  He  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
immediate  war.  As  I  had  no  liking 
for  war  in  a  dark  street,  at  three  in 
the  morning,  and  with  no  other  re- 
corders to  hand  down  the  exploit  to 
fame  than  a  pair  of  postilions,  I  fur- 
ther attempted  to  explain,  that  if 
there  had  been  any  fault  in  addition 
to  the  misfortune,  it  was  his  own,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  drive  more  lei- 
surely in  future.  But  this  did  not 
prove  a  palliative.  At  length,  a  little 
tired  of  this  dialogue,  I  told  him  that 
I  was  sleepy,  cold,  and  only  desired 
then  to  go  to  bed,  but  that  in  the 
morning  I  should  be  ready  for  his  car- 
tel. This  was  but  throwing  oil  on  the 
fire ;  he  grew  furious,  and  at  length 
was  hasty  enough  to  use  some  flowers 
of  the  street  vocabulary,  which  put 
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nu  end  to  all  compromise.  I  hap- 
pened to  wear  a  sword,  as  the  am- 
bassador's was  a  party,  en  grande 
costume.  Ordering  my  valet  to  wait 
the  event,  and  see  me  quietly  carried 
home,  in  case  I  was  to  give  the 
guardsman  the  pleasure  of  running 
me  through  the  prcecordia,  I  sprang 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  ana 
prepared  for  combat;  inwardly  won- 
dering at  the  ill  luck  which  seemed 
to  bring  me  into  perpetual  scrapes, 
and  thinking  how  oddly  the  whole 
affair  would  sound  in  the  English 
papers.  Let  no  .one  raise  the  laugh 
of  unbelief.  I  am  not  accountable 
for  the  capricios  of  the  human  mind. 
But  nothing  is  more  true  to  history 
than  that,  at  the  very  instant  when  I 
was  standing,  with  the  bitter  wind  of 
a  Madrid  winter's  night — and  it  needs 
not  bow  its  honours,  in  that  matter, 
to  Siberia — with  ice  shooting  through 
ray  silk  investitures  into  every  pore 
of  my  frame,  and  with  my  rapier  in 
position  to  do  battle  against  an  ad- 
versary whom  I  could  barely  see  by 
the  glitter  of  his  own,  I  had  con- 
structed the  very  paragraph  in  which 
the  Morning  Post  would  announce  to 
the  "  world  of  fashion  "  the  "  extra- 
ordinary rencontre,  in  Spain,  in  which 

Sir  Charles at  midnight,  slew, 

or  was  slain,"  &c.  I  had  not  yet 
settled  the  latter  point,  when  the 
guardsman  made  a  sweep  of  his  sa- 
bre at  my  head,  which,  if  it  had  ta- 
ken effect,  would  have  furnished  the 
journalist  with  intelligence  of  the 
most  authentic  nature.  However, 
thanks  to  the  Madonna,  I  escaped 
being  cloven  to  the  chine;  for  at 
that  moment  either  she,  or  the  wind, 
blew  out  her  little  lamp,  and  total 
darkness  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. The  Englishman  knows  no- 
thing about  the  sword,  and  doubt- 
less, if  the  affair  had  been  suffered  to 
turn  into  a  fencing-match,  the  cava- 
lier's sabre  would  have  carved  me 
quite  at  its  ease.  But  the  blowing 
out  of  our  candle  satisfied  me  that 
some  exertion  on  my  part  might  be 
necessary.  I  accordingly  made  a 
spring  at  my  antagonist,  which  per- 
plexed his  science.  I  grasped  him ; 
our  struggle  now  was  close  and 
fierce.  1  was  strong,  active,  and,  at 
last,  angry.  The  guardsman  was  to 
the  full  as  active,  and  at  least  as 
angry.  But  the  John  Bull  nerve 
is  a  formidable  rival  to  the  nerve  fed 
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from  the  cradle  upon  soups  and  ome- 
lets. 1  boon  found  that  I  had  the  Spa- 
niard in  a  vice;  he  attempted  to  ex- 
tricate himself  with  great  gallantry, 
and  at  last  slipped  away  from  me 
like  a  serpent.  Well  it  had  been  for 
him,  if  he  had  been  satisfied  with 
this  piece  of  generalship.  But  he 
resolved  to  have  another  chance  for 
the  laurel.  He  rushed  on  me  again. 
I  received  him  on  my  sword's  point, 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  right 
shoulder.  It  went  through  and 
through.  He  uttered  a  scream  of 
agony,  dropped  his  sabre  on  the 
ground,  and  stumbled  after  it.  The 
field  was  now  fairly  my  own.  The 
cavalier's  honour  was  satisfied — so 
was  mine ;  and  having  no  further 
reason  for  freezing  in  the  Colle  de 
San  Agustino  any  longer,  I  had  the 
gallant  guardsman  laid  in  the  car- 
riage, and  carried  groaning  and  toss- 
ing to  my  hotel. 

If  my  good  angels  had  intended  to 
make  me  free  of  all  the  gay,  grace- 
ful, eccentric,  prodigal,  and  profli- 
fate  higher  society  ol  the  luxurious 
panish  world,  they  could  not  have 
contrived  a  more  effective  expedient 
Every  human  being  worth  knowing, 
and  perhaps  not  worth  knowing,  in 
this  most  curious  miscellany  of  man- 
kind, was  interested  in  some  way  or 
other  about  El  Capitan  Don  Altuua. 
The  hotel  was  crowded  with  visitants 
from  morning  till  midnight  His 
fame  spread  upward  and  downward, 
and  it  was  said  that  even  royal  bo- 
soms acknowledged  the  sympathy 
due  to  the  suffering  hero ;  for  by  a 
strange  turn  of  fortune,  our  quarrel 
had  taken  a  grand  amatory  shape, 
and  the  cavalier  was  declared  to  be 
the  victim  of  an  attempt  to  outwit 
him  with  his  love,  who  was  either 
the  prima  donna  of  the  royal  opera, 
one  of  the  Queen's  ladies  of  honour, 
or  a  Princess  of  the  blood.  The  mat- 
ter was  uncertain,  and  therefore  the 
latitude  for  fact  and  fancy  was  the 
greater.  Fortune  had  thus  shorn  me 
of  half  my  laurels,  but  even  half 
were  something.  The  Don  had  been 
BO  well  known,  and  so  little  liked,  as 
a  first-rate  swordsman,  that  to  have 
fought.and  still  more  to  have  wound- 
ed, and  still  more  to  have  probably 
spoiled  his  science  for  life,  was  held 
by  a  very  considerable  circle,  even 
of  the  royal  guard  themselves,  to  be 
a  service  entitled  to  no  slight  grati- 
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tilde;  and  the  magnificent  ball  given 
by  the  guard  to  the  court  and  nobi- 
lity, saw  the  Englishman byno  means 
unmarked  by  the  attentions  of  the 
important  members  of  the  corps. 
Bright  eyes,  too,  condescended  to 
shoot  additional  rays  when  I  hap- 
pened to  appear ;  and  perfumed 
notes  with  the  most  exquisite  bor- 
ders, enclosing  the  most  intolerable 
attempts  at  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  fair  writers — for  in 
Spain,  as  Dogberry  says,  "  a  good 
education  comes  by  nature,"  at  least 
art  seldom  troubles  herself  on  the 
subject — lay,  from  time  to  time,  on 
my  table. 

But  what  heart  had  I  for  those 
triflings?  I  had  come  to  Madrid 
merely  on  my  way  to  hide  my  head 
in  England,  or  wherever  I  might 
hide  it  most  effectually.  Every  en- 
quiry that  I  could  make  for  the  fate 
of  the  Ildefonzo  family  was  totally 
in  vain.  I  had  traversed  the  south 
of  Spain  with  fruitless  perseverance. 
All  that  I  could  learn  was  that  the 
Conde  had  been  an  insurgent  against 
the  New  Regime,  had  collected 
troops,  defied  the  Cortes,  fought  a 
pitched  battle,  in  which  the  soldiers 
at  liberty  performed  miracles  of  va- 
lour, and  had  finally  retreated  to  his 
castle,  which,  in  despair,  he  had  been 
seen  to  set  on  fire,  and  finally  perish 
with  all  his  family  in  the  flames.  To 
this  monstrosity  the  story  of  my 
brave  and  unfortunate  friend  had 
shaped  itself  in  the  hands  of  that 
greatest  of  authors,  common  fame. 
But  the  catastrophe  coincided  too 
painfully  with  my  own  know- 
ledge. All  was  now  certain.  And 
with  the  calmness  that  belongs  to 
insured  misfortune,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  enquire  no  more,  but  quit 
the  country,  where  the  very  sound 
of  the  language  reminded  me  of 
things  which  I  had  determined  to 
forget,  if  possible,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  rambling,  or  in  soli- 
tude, or  in  sleep  !  The  guardsman's 
wound  kept  me  in  Madrid.  His  re- 
covery was^low  ;  to  move  him  was 
pronounced  hazardous ;  and  with 
this  new  tie  on  my  hospitality  I  re- 
mained. He  had  periods  of  pain  and 
fever  which  made  something  more 
than  hired  attendance  grateful  to 
him ;  and  in  one  of  those  rare  even- 
ings when  we  happened  to  be  alone, 
I  attempted  to  amuse  him  by  some 
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mention  of  my  Italian  tours.  He  was 
intelligent,  and  our  conversation  in- 
sensibly touched  on  the  forbidden 
topic.  But  here  I  found  him  quite  at 
home.  "  He  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  south  and  east  of 
Spain  ;  had  been  quartered  in  every 
city  from  Cadiz  to  Perpignan,"  &c. 
I  was  unable  to  resist  the  enquiry  for 
the  fate  of  my  friends.  "  He  had 
known  them ;  been  a  guest  in  their 
mansion  ;  felt  a  strong  interest  in 
their  circumstances."  As  I  alluded 
to  my  strange  and  melancholy  ad- 
venture, he  grew  more  interested; 
and  I,  in  that  universal  propensity 
to  make  a  confidant  which  is  often 
so  hard  to  resist,  in  return  for  his 
interest,  by  degrees  gave  him  the 
whole  disburdening  of  my  wounded 
spirit.  The  effect  of  this  confidence 
on  the  cavalier  was  like  a  total 
change  of  character.  Always  gay  and 
graceful ;  he  now  became  calmly 
kind,  gravely  listened  to  my  rambling 
details,  and  exhibited  the  most  gene- 
rous anxiety  to  relieve  me  of  the 
wretched  indecision,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  my  vows  to  the  contrary,  em- 
barrassed my  mind.  In  a  month  he 
was  able  to  move  about,  and  his  gra- 
titude was  employed  in  projecting 
amusements  for  the  next  month, 
which  might  have  occupied  half  a 
life.  The  Don  still  had  his  personal 
pursuits,  which  he  becomingly  kept 
to  himself.  I  had  no  desire  to  min- 
gle in  those  scenes,  whether  of  squa- 
lid indulgence,  or  brilliant  excess, 
which  make  the  employment  of  life 
in  this  profuse  scene  of  indolent 
pleasure.  Still  it  was  not  altogether 
possible  always  to  put  on  a  face  of 
frowns  against  the  elastic  good-hu- 
mour of  the  Don.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  have  never  been  able  to  resist 
importunity,  and,  least  of  all,  that  im- 
portunity which  comes  armed  with 
kindness.  I  went  to  some  of  his  balls 
and  al  frescoes ;  and  as  a  shewy 
idler,  and  an  Englishman,  and  of 
course  supposed  to  come  loaded  with 
the  wealth  of  India,  was  welcomed 
to  the  saloons  of  the  leaders  of  so- 
ciety in  Madrid.  But  as  an  English- 
man, I  possessed  a  higher  claim  still 
on  the  popularity  of  the  hour.  Spain 
was  in  a  ferment  of  patriotism.  The 
army  had  shewn  their  respect  for  an 
oath  by  revolting  against  their  King. 
The  government  was  revolutionary. 
The  populace  were  the  sovereign  j 
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.iiid  every  heart  was  boiling  over 
with  the  hope  of  a  general  sharing  of 
the  titles  and  orders,  the  houses  and 
lauds,  the  opulence  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  nobles.  An  English- 
man, possessing  any  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, and  presumed  to  be  opu- 
lent, was  a  sort  of  enemy  to  the  new 
monarch  in  the  streets.  I  was  per- 
fectly silent'on  the  trite  and  tiresome 
subject,  which  constituted  the  grand 
science  of  regeneration  among  this 
newborn  race.  But  even  my  scorn 
of  their  political  frivolity  assisted  my 
easiness  of  intercourse  among  them. 
I  should  have  shrunk  from  the 
real  Jacobin.  I  was  merely  amused 
with  the  fictitious  Revolutionist. 
The  first  evidence  of  genuine  over- 
throw would  have  been  the  signal 
for  my  putting  half-a-dozen  mules  to 
my  carriage,  and  bidding  farewell  to 
the  soil  of  sarabands  for  the  next 
century.  But  my  lively  guest  had 
determined  on  keeping  me  where  I 
was,  and  I  was  not  unwilling  to  gra- 
tify his  determination.  I  thus  min- 
gled with  partisans  of  all  sides — was 
present  at  coteries  of  all  orders  of 
patriotism — and  listened  to  the  ha- 
rangues at  the  Cafe  del  Sol,  alter- 
nately with  the  graver  and  equally 
fruitless  debates  in  the  Cortes.  To 
me  nil  had  equally  the  appearance  of 
child's  play*.  The  Spaniard  had  his 
hour  of  fantasy;  and  in  that  hour 
fancied  himself  a  republican.  But, 
for  one  hour  of  this  borrowed  taste, 
he  had  three-and-twenty  of  the  na- 
tural genius  for  doing  nothing,  play- 
ing dominos,  and  twanging  the  gui- 
tar. I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  to- 
tal impossibility  of  his  going  beyond 
the  melodrama  of  Rebellion.  The 
Frenchman  alone  was  capable  of  the 
tragedy.  Thus  fortified,  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  simply  taking  the 
world  as  it  came. 

But,  after  all,  temptation  is  un- 
safe. Time,  habit,  and  the  eternal 
repetition  of  the  same  sentiments, 
will  do  something  to  entangle  the 
wisest;  and  I  am  not  inclined  to 
reckon  myself  in  that  file.  I  became 
strongly  involved  in  the  political 
whirl.  My  purse,  for  money  was 
now  indifferent  to  me,  was  often 
called  on ;  my  name  was  reckoned 
among  the  resources  of  struggling 
patriotism  ;  the  sudden  glow  of  the 
national  temperament  had  begun  to 
kindle  something  of  a  sympathetic 
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ardour  in  my  brow ;  and  while  the 
gay  Capitan  kept  up  the  ball  with 
increasing  vivacity,  I  was  unconsci- 
ously gliding  into  an  interest  in  the 
game. 

The  game  was  thickening ;  just 
at  this  time  the  question  of  "  King, 
or  no  King,"  was  beginning  to  be 
pondered  on  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  party.  I  had  heard  of  houses 
where  the  dance  and  the  supper 
were  combined  with  the  most  ardent 
"  devotion  to  the  grand  cause  of 
freedom,"  and  of  Madonna  di  Cres- 
cembini,  as  a  first-rate  friend  to  the 
grand  cause.  But  my  first  visit  was 
reserved  for  this  evening.  Altuna's 
cabriolet  was  at  the  door.  Wre  got 
in,  and  galloped  over  three-fourths 
of  Madrid  in  its  usual  state  of  dark- 
ness; by  what  miracle  we  were  sa- 
ved from  compound  fractures  of 
every  limb  of  our  bodies,  is  still  un- 
known to  me.  However,  we  conti- 
nued to  wind  along  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  alleys,  that  seemed  growing 
rougher  and  narrower  at  every 
yard. 

"  Where  does  Madonna  live  ?  " 
said  I,  at  last.  "  This  does  not  seem 
at  least  the  court  end  ?  " 

"  How  the  deuce  should  it  ?  "  was 
the  laughing  answer.  "  La  Crescem- 
bini  disdains  the  aids  of  art ;  she  has 
not  to  follow  fashion ;  fashion  fol- 
lows her.  But  you  shall  see." 

I  began  to  think  that  I  had  trusted 
too  far  to  the  decorum  of  my  volatile 
friend. 

"  I  must  desire,  AJtuna,"  said  I, 
"  that  you  do  not  bring  me  into  any 
of  those  awkward  positions,  which 
sit  eo  easy  on  such  dexterous  fel- 
lows as  yourself;  but  from  which 
no  Englishman  was  ever  made  to 
escape." 

He  turned  his  face  full  upon  roe 
at  the  words.  My  old  ally,  the 
twinkle  of  a  lamp  before  an  image, 
the  only  light  in  the  street,  served 
me  again.  The  expression  of  the 
very  handsome  face,  was  a  sudden 
mixture  of  scorn  and  triumph.  I 
probably  gave  some  indication  of  my 
surprise,  for  the  look  was  qualified 
instantly  by  a  clasp  of  my  hand  of 
the  most  confiding  order,  and  a 
speech  of  more  than  the  usual 
length,  in  which  the  gallant  cavalier 
solemnly  protested  that  he  had 
brought  me  to  "  that  strange  look- 
ing place,  merely  to  ehew  me  some 
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oF  tlie  oddities  of  the  capital,  un- 
known to  all  but  the  select  few ;  to 
introduce  me  to  a  singular  source  of 
amusement,  and  to  give  me  an  in- 
sight into  the  actual  movements  and 
movers  of  the  public  mind." 

He  sprang  out  of  the  vehicle.  I 
followed.  Our  way  led  through  a 
passage  as  long,  winding,  and  silent, 
as  the  most  romantic  in  a  tale  of 
banditti.  We  gave  private  signals 
at  successive  doors,  were  let  in 
soundlessly,  said  nothing,  and  were 
passed  forward.  Whether  I  was  in 
the  subterraneans  of  the  palace,  of 
the  Inquisition,  or  of  the  public  jail, 
BBW  iisiv  J&i ft  7in  }>'•" 
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began  to  be  a  doubtful  matter  with 
me,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  think- 
ing that  nothing  good  was  likely  to 
follow  such  preliminaries,  when  a 
murmur  of  voices  began  to  whisper 
in  the  night,  a  glimmer  played  in  the 
air  high  above  our  heads,  a  low  door 
opened ;  the  Capitan  bade  me  now 
prepare  for  a  scene.  We  descended 
half-a-hundred  steps  through  a  diui- 
ly-lighted  corridor,  and,  at  the  end 
of  it,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  to 
intimate  silence,  he  threw  open  a 
thick  curtain,  which  hung  across  the 
entrance,  and  disclosed  what  was 
indeed  an  extraordinary  scene. 
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ALL  the  great  poets  seem  to  have 
left  off  work  —  we  hope  it  is  not  so 
with  all  the  great  anglers.  Age  will 
deaden  inspiration,  and  old  swans 
sing  but  when  they  die.  Yet  a 
poet's  life  never  grows  prosaic  —  and 
there  is  ever  a  halo  round  his  temples 
besprinkled  thinly  with  grey  hairs. 
Anglimania,  again,  survives  in  the 
blood  as  long  as  the  heart  beats, 
and  the  pulse  can  be  felt,  however 
feeble  ;  and  even  after  the  wrist  has 
lost  its  cunning,  or,  at  least,  is  unable 
to  practise  it,  sweet  is  the  murmur 
of  the  fishy  stream  to  mine  ancient's 
ear,  and  beautiful  to  his  dim  eyes 
the  breezy  blue  of  its  wrinkled  sur- 
face,clown  which  go  flaunting,  till  they 
are  sucked  in,  in  fleets,  and  squad- 
rons, and  single  sail,  spring's  flower 
and  field  and  forest  flies,  ephemerals 
all  like  ourselves  —  but  happier  far 
in  their  airy  waftage  or  watery 
voyaging,  than  the  vain  race  of  man  ! 

We  must  not  say  that  we  were  a 
great,  but  may  say  that  we  were 
once  a  good  angler.  You  may  ask 
Wordsworth.  He  will  tell  you  of 
our  killing  a  creelful  in  two  hours, 
in  the  beautiful  liquid  link  uniting 
Grassmere  and  Rydalmere,  one  day 
when  Ned  Hurd  himself  could  not 
move  a  fin.  But  Ned  bad  no  idea 
of  fine  tackle  —  and  ours  was  like 
the  gossamer  —  invisible  but  in  the 


sun- glint,  and  then  our  flies  were  so 
lifelike  that  you  thought  you  heard 
them  hum.  The  great  poet  lay  on 
the  bank  near  the  bridge,  with  a 
placid  smile  on  his  noble  features,  as 
at  every  other  throw  we  hooked  a 
golden  star,  and  bid  it  shine  on  the 
sward  among  the  brackens ;  yet,  ever 
and  anon,  the  fixed  dim  eyes  told, 
that  his  spirit  was  in  meditation's 
umbrage,  haunted  by  sights  too  ethe- 
real for  sense  to  see,  and  we  knew 
then  that  we  passed  to  and  fro  be- 
fore bis  couch  an  unregarded  sha- 
dow. Divine  day  !  and  yet  but  one 
of  a  celestial  series ! — closed  now — 
haply  never  to  be  continued :  but 
often  renewed  in  imaginative  memo- 
ry— with  many  blank  interruptions, 
and  many  dim  fadings-away  of  un- 
certain imagery — yet  restorative  and 
elevating — in  moonlight  glimpses,  or 
sudden  sunbursts — 

"  Because  not  of  this  noisy  woi'ld,  but 
silent  and  divine." 

Dip  into  Bewick  for  that  wise- 
looking  order  of  birds,  the  Waders. 
Our  physiognomy  is  more  intellec- 
tual; but  when  you  see  their  legs,  you 
see  ours;  and  we  have  forded  the 
Tweed,  in  incipient  spate,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  pedlar,  shaking  his 
head  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
while  we  were  shaking  our  body, 
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of  our  hare- lug,  hooking  a  trout  like 
a  small  fish  at  the  tail  of  the  ford, 
and  running  him  up  high  and  dry  on 
the  sand,  as  if  he  were  amphibious, 
and  had  come  ashore  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, to  take  a  frisk  with  the  lambs 
racing  in  the  sunshine. 

Indian-rubber  boots  half-way  up 
to  the  fork!  Charles  Macintosh  is 
a  man  of  genius — but  he  will  pardon 
us  for  recommending  to  our  rheu- 
matic friends  a  panoply  of  caout- 
chouc— while  we — should  we  ever 
angle  again  in  the  flesh — continue  to 
shew  our  spindle-shanks  and  thighs 
to  the  tenants  of  the  flood  in  wor- 
sted, flannel,  and  velveteen,  and  the 
warmer  the  wetter,  till,  thoroughly 
saturated,  you  feel  as  if  wading  to 
the  waistband  in  cream  of  roses. 

Is  the  angling  in  Scotland  better, 
or  worse,  or  the  same  as  it  used  to 
be  some  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years 
ago  ?  In  the  Lowlands  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  is  not  what  it  then  was; 
some  streams  that  were  then  trout- 
ful  shew  now  but  an  occasional  min- 
now-shoal ;  and  one  in  particular, 
which  we  shall  not  offend  by  naming 
— for  that  would  be  personal — we 
wept  to  find  last  spring  every  here 
and  there  as  dry  as  the  adjacent 
high-road,  though  not  so  well  maca- 
damized ;  without  any  cause  or  mo- 
tive we  could  discover,  except  pure 
weariness  of  life.  The  Diving- Pool, 
which  Sandy  Donald  used  to  main- 
tain had  no  bottom,  we  fathomed 
with  the  Crutch!  TheLangholms — 
we  fished — all  the  way  down  from 
the  Brier-bush  to  the  Stone-cross,  if 
fishing  it  might  be  called,  where  fish 
were  none — and  we  heard  but  one 
plump  in  the  water,  which  we  at  first 
fondly  imagined  might  be  a  leaping 
trout,  but  on  a  narrower  inspection, 
lo  I  striking  out  like  a  Byron,  a  most 
expeditious  frog.  A  ploughman  sta- 
red at  us  as  his  team  were  wheeling 
on  the  head-rig  above  the  bank, 
wondering  what  the  creature  was  do- 
ing there;  but  we  told  him  we  were 
merely  taking  exercise,  at  which  he 
smiled,  and  crying  "  gee-ho,"  began 
to  draw  as  pretty  a  furrow  as  we 
ever  saw — the  whole  wide  field  ha- 
ving manifestly  been  long  under 
cultivation,  which  we  well  remem- 
ber to  have  been  hundred  year  old 
lea,  where  twenty  cows,  pasturing 


Yet  the  Tweed,  Henry  Scott,  se- 
nior, (his  hook  is  bloody,)  thinks 
every  whit  as  good  as  of  yore ; 
though  the  trouts  have  changed  their 
ground,  because  their  ground  lias 
itself  changed  from  a  hundred 
causes  at  work  in  flood,  plain,  and 
fell,  which  it  would  require  a  small 
agricultural  treatise  to  elucidate — 
and  something  of  the  sort  was  prettily 
done — with  another  object— by  Sir 
Walter,  in  one  of  his  delightful  pa- 
pers in  the  Quarterly  Review.  But 
Cadrona  mains  are  still  prolific  of 
pounders — along  EHbank-wood  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood- 
royal  are  black  but  comely;  and,  for 
our  own  parts,  werewe  to  take  a  day, 
we  should  keep  loitering  and  snnn- 
tering  along  the  lovely  levels  all  with- 
in sight  of  noly  Ashestiel. 

A  paper  of  ours,  in  last  year's  Maga, 
entitled,  Twaddle  on  Tweedside,  a 
Cockney  called  Twaddle  indeed — 
but  he  was  one  of  the  two  artistes 
implicated  in  the  charge  of  the 
double-rod.  You  may  remember 
the  picture — of  our  friend  fast  in  a 
tree  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  his 
brother-in-law  attacked  by  a  goat  on 
the  other — a  patriarch  whom  it  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  rebut.  You 
cannot  have  forgot  the  line  baited 
with  frogs,  minnows,  lob- worms,  and 
salmon-flies.  Ever  since  his  perusal 
of  that  harmless  article,  has  he,  whose 
life  we  paved  from  that  infuriated 
grey-beard,  pursued  us  in  print  with 
unmitigated  and  unappeasable  re- 
venge. The  very  same  day — and 
never  till  this  moment  did  we  men- 
tion the  circumstance  to  a  living 
soul — we  rescued  him  from  an  on- 
set of  geese — after  the  squadron  had 
twice  charged  over  his  body — and 
having  ascertained  that  no  bones 
were  broken,  supported  him  to  a 
wayside  inn,  and  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  an  old  woman,  who 
could  not  have  treated  him  more 
tenderly  had  he  been  her  own  son — 
anointing  his  hinder-end  with  opo- 
deldoc, and  salving  with  Turner's 
cerate  the  wounds  on  his  legs  and 
thighs,  which  that  cruel  gander,  with 
his  bill  so  rough,  had  made.  Think- 
ing on  him,  we  are  almost  disposed 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  senti- 
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meat  expressed  in  four  well-known 
lines  of  one  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads : — 

"  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning; 
For  me,  the  gratitude  of  man 
Has  oftener  left  me  mourning." 

The  angling  in  the  Highlands  has 
doubtless    undergone    considerable 
changes  since  the  days  of  Noah,  but 
not  much  within  our  memory — and 
that  little  has  perhaps  improved  its 
character.     Streams  hidden  half  a 
century  ago  in  pine  forests,  and  chill- 
ed by  perpetual  shade,  are  now  ani- 
mated by  sun  and  wind,  and  prolific 
of  fly-loving  life.     The  natives  used 
to  be  negroes,  with  an   occasional 
Albino — now  their  skins  are  brown 
and  speckled,  like  that  of  other  Celts. 
The  strath-rivers  roll  now,  in  many 
parts  of  their  course,  through  cul- 
tured plains;  and  the  borders  of  many 
a  loch,  not  long  ago  with  stunted 
wood  all  horrid,  are  green  as  eme- 
rald, or  yellow  as  gold,  with  cow- 
pastures  alternating  with  barley  fields, 
and  huts  that  in  those  regions  may 
be  called  cottages — though  you  may 
lay  your  loof  on  the  mouth  of  the 
novel    chimney.      In    many   places 
there  is  less  moss — water-hags  have 
been  drained — and  you  hear  by  its 
voice  that  purer  is  the  element.    But 
if  we  get  off  on  a  description,  there 
will  be  no  stopping  us  till  we  run 
bounce  against  another  Article — so 
let  us  merely  say  that,  forgetting  a 
few  furnaces   and   other  manufac- 
tories, angling  has  improved  in  the 
Highlands  with  the  aspect  of  the  im- 
provable country,  while  it  remains 
the  same  in  the  regions  of  rock  and 
mountain,  and   an  atmosphere   en- 
closing for  ever  the  mist  and  cloud. 
'Tis  an  awful  thing  to  stand— all  alone 
by  oneself — in  the  noise  of  ong  of 
those  far-off  and  high-up  waterfalls 
— yet   a   strange   desperation   infa- 
tuates you  to  leap  into  the  caldron, 
which,  though  it  seems  boiling,  heart- 
sickens  you  as  you  come  bubbling  up 
from  the  blackness,  with  antarctic 
cold.    Few  or  no  trouts  there — but 
the  fresh-run  salmon,  white  as  silver, 
from    the    sea,   in  vain   shoots   up 
through  the  rainbowed  thunder,  in 
source-seeking  instinct,and  falls  back 
into  the  foaming  eddies,  taking  his 
pastime  where  the  river-horse  would 
be  whirled  like  a  leaf,  and  sucked 
snorting  into  the  jaws  of  death. 
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That  is  pretty  well.  We  never  read 
a  bad  article  or  book  about  angling— 
and  many  is  the  admirable  article  we 
have  written  on  the  silent  trade.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  best  of  all  treated 
in  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
with  notes.  We  have  such  a  poem  ly- 
ing by  us,  but  not  in  a  finished  state, 
and  wish  some  younger  brother  of 
the  rod  and  quill  would  polish  it 
up  a  bit  for  us,  till  it  is  about  as  sp?- 
rited  as  Somerville's  Chase,  and  as 
elegant  as  Beattie's  Minstrel.  An- 
other favourite  scheme  of  ours  is  to 
publish  the  Transactions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Anglimaniacal  Club— or,  ra- 
ther, a  selection  in  three  volumes, 
crown  octavo — which  might  be  the 
Angler's  Vade-mecum  in  sacula  s&cu- 
lorum. 

But  our  brain  has  lately  conceived 
a  still  more  magnificent  idea — that 
of  the  Establishment  of  a  Universal 
Union  of  Angling  Clubs — the  first 
celebration  to  be  held  on  the  river 
Ewes— and  the  tents  of  the  Union  to 
be  pitched  among  the  silvan  rocks 
through  which  that  river  rushes  from 
Loch  Maree.  We  now  elect  our- 
selves Grand  Master  by  acclama- 
tion— the  Shepherd  poet-laureat — 
Archibald  Goldie,  Esq.  secretary — 
David  Kinnear,  Esq.  treasurer — the 
Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  chaplain— Sir 
Morgan'O'Doherty,  standard  bearer 
and  champion— and  patroness,  (we 
humbly  hope  by  permission,)  our 
most  gracious  Queen — Adelaide  the 
Beloved. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  think 
on  this  idea. 

Meanwhile  here  isa  wee  bit  bookie 
written  by  a  true  angler — and  we  are  . 
only  sorry  that  it  is  but  a  wee  bit 
bookie — and  wish  that  instead  of  160 
small  pages,  with  an  appendix,  it  had 
consisted  of  twice  that  number  o' 
lang  leaves,  for  it  is  inspired  with 
the  right  spirit,  and  must  have  a 
place  in  every  library — shelf  Walton. 

We  were  never  in  Coquetdale, 
but  should  be  happy  to  have  a  holi- 
day there  with  Stephen  Oliver. 
You  must  allow  us  to  introduce  to 
you  that  pleasant  worthy  and  his 
companion  Burrell. 

A  DAY  IN  COQUETDALE. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  I  have  for  some 
years  past  been  accustomed  to  take  a  trip 
into  Roxburghshire,  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  a  friend  j  and  as  I  travel  at  my  l«i- 


•ure,  I  always  enjoy  a  few  day«'  fishing 
by  the  way.  Sometimes  I  pitch  my  tent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wcldou  IM  i'L-.-, 
for  the  sake  of  a  cast  iu  the  Coquet ; 
sometime*  I  take  up  my  quarters  with 
honest  Sandy  Macgregor,  at  the  Tanker* 
ville  Arms,  Wooler,  to  enjoy  a  few  day* 
fishing  in  the  Glen  and  the  Till ;  and  <-c. 
casionally  I  drive  up  to  Yetholm  to  have 
a  day's  sport  in  the  1  Jinvinont,  with  that 
patriarch  of  gipsies  and  prince  of  fishers, 
old  Will  l-';i;i ;  as  good  a  fly-fisher  as  is 
to  be  met  with  between  Berwick  and 
Dumfries,  in  which  tract  of  country  are 
to  be  found  some  of  the  best  anglers  in  the 
kingdom. 

"  There  are  not  many  trout  streams  in 
England  more  likely  to  afford  a  week's 
recreation  to  the  fly-fisher  than  the  Co- 
quet ;  nor  would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to 
point  out  a  river  on  the  whole  more  inte- 
resting,  and  affording  better  sport.  The 
angler  may  undoubtedly  take  larger  trouts 
at  Driffield,  and  from  streams  more  seclu- 
ded bring  tome  a  heavier  creel  ;  but  for 
a  week's  fair  fishing,  from  Linnshiels  to 
Wark  worth,  the  Coquet  is  perhaps  sur- 
passed by  none.  The  natural  scenery  of 
its  banks  is  beautiful,  independent  of  the 
interest  excited  by  the  ruins  of  Brinkburn 
Priory,  and  the  Hermitage  of  Wark- 
worth  ;  and  its  waters,  *  clear  as  diamond 
spark,'  present  in  their  course  every  va- 
riety of  smooth  water,  rapids,  and  pools, 
for  the  exercise  of  the  angler's  skill. 

"  Last  year  1  took  my  usual  route,  in- 
tending to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  Coquet- 
dale,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  an  ama- 
teur both  of  fishing  and  of  sketching,  but 
more  expert  at  taking  a  view  than  ta- 
king a  trout.  We  were  approach- 
ing the  village  where  we  intended  to 
atop,  when  my  companion's  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  striking  object,  and 
immediately  his  sketch-book  was  out. 
'  Pull  up  a  few  minutes,  Oliver,'  said 
be;  'look  at  that  gibbet— did  you  ever 
see  any  thing  so  picturesque !  A  ra- 
ven, too— the  very  type,  the  beau-ideal 
of  "der  Rabenstein,"  which  is  introduced 
with  such  powerful  effect  in  the  German 
drama.  There  is  only  a  subject  wanting 
to  render  the  coup  d'ceil  complete.' 

"  Upon  looking  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  my  friend,  there  certainly  did  ap- 
pear something  like  a  gibbet  at  a  short 
distance  across  the  moor,  with  a  jackdaw 
or  a  crow  cutting  a  few  odd  capers  on 
the  cross-beam.  '  Did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  like  it,  Oliver?"  continued  my  friend, 
'  a  real  gibbet,  and  on  that  lonely  spot !  I 
suppose  some  poor  traveller  has  lost  his 
life  there,  and  that  is  the  gibbet  of  his 
murderer.  I  have  a  capital  thought .' 
fit  is  only  a  short  pule  to  where 
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we  put  up ;  I  shall  try  to  persuade 
the  hostler  to  come  out  with  me  to-mor- 
row, aud  just  hang  himself  up  by  th« 
arms  for  half  an  hour,  till  I  complete  a 
sketch  from  the  living  model.  My  friend 
Hatch  well  will  engrave  the  tJiimj — the 
particulars  of  the  murder  I  can  pick  up 
at  the  inn,  and  "  whip  them  up  in  my 
own  style,"  as  Yorick  says,  and,  presto, 
there  is  a  tale  of  the  "  fashionably  terrific" 
at  once.  The  whole  subject  is  as  plainly 
before  me  as  if,  like  Coleridge,  I  had  been 
dreaming  about  it.  Describe  the  murder- 
er Hsafine,  strapping,  hawk-nosed,  black- 
whiskered  fellow,  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
one  of  Eastlake's  banditti ;  make  a  whey- 
faced,  sentimental  girl  in  love  with  him, 
anil  let  her  be  found  one  morning  dead  at 
the  gibbet  foot.  I  shall  send  it  with  the 

illustration  to  the ,  that  Phwnix 

of  Annuals,  where  it  may  serve  as  a  pen- 
dant to  one  of  my  Lord  Bombast's  piece* 
of  sentimental  horror,  or  as  a  foil  to  bring 
out  the  refined  beauties  that  are  so  inge- 
niously concealed  in  the  fascinating  pro- 
ductions of  Lady  J.yrii-k.' 

"  '  My  dear  Burrell,  not  a  word  more  of 
this  nonsense ;  say  nothing  to  the  hostler, 
unless  you  wish  to  make  us  a  standing 
jest  to  every  angler  that  visits  the  place. 
Get  done  with  your  sketch,  raven  and  all ; 
write  your  tale  where  you  like,  only  tell 
no  more  of  it  here.1  The  sketch-book  was 
now  closed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  we  were  at  the  door  of  the  Black 
Bull's  Head,  where  the  landlord  was 
standing  ready  to  receive  us. 

"  Landlord.  Good  day,  sir,  good  day—- 
you are  welcome  back  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  guard  of  the  Wellington 
told  us  that  you  would  be  here  at  one,  and 
you  are  very  punctual  to  your  time.  I 
hope  you  have  been  well  since  you  were 
last  in  Coquetdale — I  am  glad  to  see  yon 
again  at  the  Black  Bull's  Head. 

"  Oliver.  Thank  you,  Mr  Burn,  tliank 
you  ;  how  are  all  my  old  fishing  acquaint- 
ances In  this  part  of  the  country,— how 
is  my  friend  the  Vicar  ? 

"  Landlord.  O,  he's  bravely,  sir  ;  still 
fishing  away,  and  talking  about  it  as  much 
as  ever,  but  just  catching  as  few  trout  as 
before.  He  called  with  Mr  Bell  only  half 
an  hour  since,  to  enquire  if  you  had  ar- 
rived,— but  he  was  rather  out  of  humonr. 
He  had  been  out  at  the  water  early  this 
morning — thinking  to  surprise  you  with 
what  he  had  taken,  I  suspect — and  the 
de'il  a  thing  did  he  catch,  but  half  a  dozen 
bits  o'  trouts  not  bigger  than  my  thumb. 

"  Oliver.  Do  you  know  whereabouts  he 
was? — I  should  have  thought,  from  the 
rain  we  had  yesterday,  that  this  would 
have  been  a  most  favourable  morning  for 
fishing. 
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"landlord.  He  was  almost  as  high  up 
as  Ilothbury,  and  he  fished  down  to  Wel- 
don — but  never  could  mortal  man,  except 
himself,  expect  to  catch  fish  with  such  a 
flee  as  he  had  on. 

"  Oliver.  What  sort  of  fly  did  he  use  ? 
"  Landlord.  You  beat  me  there.  The  old 
gentleman  is  very  fanciful  about  his  flees, 
and  thinks  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
countrywide  that  can  dress  one  like  him. 
But  sic  a  flee  as  he  had  on  this  morning  ! 
— it  was  eneugh  to  fley  all  the  fish  in 
Coquet.  A  great  bunch  of  feathers,  that 
would  hardly  go  into  this  pint  pot  here, 
and  more  like  a  pee-wit  than  aught  else. 
There  were  trouts  to  be  taken  too,  by  folk 
that  could  go  handier  about  it ;  for  Jamie 
Hall,  the  tailor,  who  was  out  at  the  same 
time,  brought  home  about  two  dozen  of 
as  fine  trouts  as  I  would  wish  to- catch. 
But  Jamie  is  a  capital  flee-fisher,  and  sel- 
dom returns  with  a  loom  creel. 

"  Burrell.  Pray,  what  gibbet  is  that 
upon  the  moor,  landlord  ? 

"  Landlord.  Gibbet,  sir  ? — ~I  know  of 
no  gibbet  in  this  county  but  that  at  Els- 
don,  which  is  twenty  long  miles  off. 

"  Burrell.  Surely  you  cannot  but  know 
of  the  gibbet  on  the  left  on  crossing  the 
moor,  and  scarcely  a  mile  from  your  own 
door  ? 

"  Landlord.  O,  I  understand  what  you 
mean  now.  That  is  the  starting  post  for 
our  races,  and  the  cross-piece  which  made 
you  take  it  for  a  gibhet,  is  to  hang  a  pair 
of  butcher's  scales  on  to  weigh  the  jockeys 
in.  Did  you  see  a  corby  or  a  jackdaw 
fluttering  about  the  top  as  you  passed  ? 

"  Burrell.  We  did  observe  a  large  black 
bird  flapping  his  wings  upon  the  cross- 
piece,  but  I  took  it  to  "be  a  raven. 

"  Landlord.  It  will  be  nothing  better 
than  a  corby-crovv. — Hostler,  tell  the  lad 
there  is  another  crow  down  at  the  start- 
ing-post.— One  of  our  lads  made  a  few 
springes  out  of  an  old  cow-tail,  and  set 
them,  with  a  dead  rabbit,  on  the  top  of  the 
starting-post,  and  he  has  catched  fivecrows 
to-day  already. 

"  Oliver.  Shall  I  bespeak  the  hostler  for 
you,  Burrell,  that  you  may  complete  your 
sketch  from  the  living  model  ?  Do  start 
after  dinner,  and  '  whip  up'  those  par- 
ticulars in  your  own  style.  Do  intro- 
duce your  '  fine,  strapping,  hawk-nosed, 
black- whiskered  fellow,'  hanging  in  a 
butcher's  scale,  previous  to  starting  for  a 
leather  plate. 

"Burrell.  Bespeak  the  dinner  if  you 
please ;  but  no  more  of  the  hostler  '  an 
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"    Oliver.    Is   dinner 
Burn? 

"  Landlord.  It  is,  sir," and  will  be  ready 
to  a  minute  at  the  time  ordered  by  the 
guard — two  o'clock.  Your  old  fishing 
tare,  he  said;  and  there  will  be  just  a 
dish  of  hotch-potch,  a  piece  of  salmon, 
and  a  saddle  of  Cheviot  mutton. 

"  Oliver.  The  very  thing. — Is  Mrs 
Burn  attending  to  the  hotch-potch  her- 
self? 

"  Landlord.  That  she  is.  Ever  since 
you  praised  it  so  much,  she  will  scarcely 
let  the  girls  shell  the  peas,  or  pare  the 
turnips. 

"  Oliver.  \Ve  intend  going  out  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  I  expect  we  shall  have 
some  sport,  as  there  is  a  gentle  breeze  of 
wind  from  the  south-west,  and  the  sky 
is  rather  cloudy.  We  will  look  over  our 
tackle  while  dinner  is  preparing. — What 
kind  of  fly  would  you  advise,  Mr  Burn? 
You  are  an  old  angler  in  Coquet,  and 
should  know  something  of  the  tastes  of  its 
trouts. 

"  Landlord.  I  think  you  had  best  try  the 
black  hackle  and  the  midge-fleefirst ;  and, 
towards  evening,  if  you  have  not  sport  to 
your  liking  with  these,  put  on  a  red 
hackle;  and  if  you  can  catch  fish  with 
none  of  them,  I  can,  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  recommend  nothing  better.  The 
red  hackle  is  a  great  favourite,  and  not 
without  reason,  with  our  Coquetdale 
anglers.  One  of  the  best  of  them  thus 
sings  of  it : 

'  The  black-flee  is  guid  when  it's  airly; 

The  May-flee  is  deadly  in  spring ; 
The  midge-flee  may  do  in  fair  weather ; 

For  foul  sawmon  roe  is  the  king ; — 
But  let  it  be  late  or  be  airly, 

The  water  be  drumly  or  sma', 
Still  up  wi'  the  bonny  red.  heckle, 

The  heckle  that  tackled  them  a'.' 

You  must  get  well  up  the  stream,  as  far 
as  Piper haugh,  and  fish  down  to  Weldon. 

"  Oliver.  We  shall  set  out  after  dinner, 
and  reach  Piperhaugh  about  four  o'clock. 
We  shall  be  back  in  the  evening-,  and  sup 
at  ten.  I  shall  just  write  a  note  to  the. 
Vicar  and  Mr  Bell,  inviting  them  to 
join  us  at  supper-time.  Do  you  think 
we  shall  be  favoured  with  their  com- 
pany? 

"  Landlord.  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
assure  you  of  that.  They  are  both  at 
home,  and  know  that  you  are  expected." 


We  call  that  very  pretty,  simple, 
natural  writing ;  and  Stephen  hath  a 

thou  lovest  me.'    In  future,  I  shall  close    pleasant  vein  of  humour  that  would 
my  sketch-book   against  all   '  striking'     enliven  a  Nodes.   Only  this  moment 
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have  we  happened  to  observe  that 
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Ah  !  Stephen,  your  English  shews 
you  to  be  a  scholar — hut  did  not  you 
submit  your  Latinity  for  correction — 
or  at  least  approval — to  the  Rev. 
James  Todburu  ?  Clerk  Todburn  is 
quite  a  Dominie  Sampson  in  his  way 
—  yet  hath  he  a  character  of  his 
own;  and  though  kindred  to  Old 
Prodigious — yet  is  the  Curate  an 
original — and  he  must  shake  hands 
some  day  with  Christopher  North. 
10  ?  ; 

. 

"  Evening.    Parlour  of  the  Slack  Bull's 

Head.     Decanters  and  Glasses  on  the 

Table.    Present,  the  Rev.  JAMES  TOD- 

_j  .JBUBN,  ANDKEW  BELL,   RICHARD  Bur»- 

SKLL,  and  STEPHEN  OLIVER,  Esqrs. 

"  Oliver.  Now  that  we  have  drank  the 
King,  the  Royal  Family,  and  other  stan- 
dard toasts,  I  shall  give  you  the  J^ord- 
lieutenant  of  tbe  count)*,— the  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

"  AIL  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  ! 

"  Bvrrtll.  He  is  a  pleasant-looking  man 
the  Duke,  but,  I  should  think,  rather  too 
pale-faced  to  be  an  angler.  Doe*  he  ever 
amuse  himself  with  the  rod,  Mr  Tod- 
born?  •  -.  . 

"  Rev.  J.  T.  Not  now,  I  believe,  though 
he  was  once  rather  fond  of  the  sport.  But 
he  was  always  better  with  the  gun  than 
the  rod,  and  could  walk  better  than  he 
could  either  shoot  or  fish. 

"  Burrell.  Indeed !  I  should  never  have 
taken  his  Grace  to  have  been  much  of  a 
pedestrian. 

"  Rev.  J.  T.  Then  you  are  mistaken. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  I  durst  have 
matched  him  against  the  whole  body  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  thrown  the  House  of 
Commons  into  tbe  bargain,  either  for  an 
hour's  breathing,  or  a  long  day's  walk. 
From  Alnwick  to  Alnmouth  and  bark  is 
ten  miles  ;  and,  when  Enrl  Percy,  he 
ofUa  pei  formed  this  distance  in  two 
hours,  merely  as  a  walk  before  breakfast. 
The  distance  from  Alnwick  to  Keilder 
Castle,  on  the  western,  border  of  Nor- 
thumberland, is  upwards  of  forty  mile? 


of  bad  road,  and  over  a  hilly  country ; 
and  he  has  frequently  walked  it,  on  the 
llth  of  August,  with  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  and  bis  shot-belts  about  him, 
and  reached  Keilder  before  dinner,  and 
started  next  morning  with  the  lurk  for 
the  moors. 

"  Burrcll.  He  must  hare  been  a  second 
Captain  Barclay  in  (hose  days.  He  should 
walk  a  little  more  now  ;  he  is  growing 
too  fat  and  listless.  The  Duchess  is  of 
pious  and  domestic  habits,  I  understand  ; 
conducts  a  ladles'  penny-a-week  tract  so- 
ciety in  Alnwick ;  and  has  the  finest 
breed  of  pigs  in  the  kingdom. 

"  Bell.  You  are  out  there.  There  may 
be  some  truth  about  the  pigs ;  but  M  to 
the  penny-a-week  concern,  some  one  has 
been  hoaxing  you,  or  perhaps  you  are 
treating  us  with  a  '  slice  of  your  own 
gammon.' — Allow  me  now  to  give  a 
toast ;  it  needs  no  long  preface,  but  when 
the  thing  is  in  ray  mind  I  must  notice  it. 
You  have  observed  the  Black  Bull's  Head 
that  swings  so  bravely  at  our  landlord's 
door?  That  is  the  crest  of  the  Widdring- 
tons,  whose  pennon  has  been  unfurled  in 
n  hundred  Border  forays.  I  shall  give 
you  their  descendant,  the  Lord  of  tin 
Manor — Riddell  of  Felton. 

"  All.    Riddell  of  Felton  ! 

"  Oliver.  Thank  you  for  yonr  t«u»t, 
nnd  its  introduction,  Mr  Bell.  I  knew 
not  that  the  owner  of  Felton  Hall,  with- 
in  whose  ground  I  have  so  often  fished, 
'  tracked  his  parent  stream'  to  so  noble  a 
source.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Widdring- 
ton,  '  that  gallant  squire  ?' 

'  For  AVetharynton  my  harte  was  wo, 
That  ever  he  slayne'shulde  be ; 

For  when  both  his  ieggis  were  hcwyne  in  to, 
Yet  he  kneled  and  fought  on  his  Kne.* 

"  Hell.  One  might  suppose  that  you  had 
been  born  in  Coquetdale,  you  are  so  ready 
with  the  '  Hyntynge  of  the  Cbyviot.' — 
But  I  should  like  now  to  hear  a  little  of 
your  fishing.  I  suspect  that  you  have 
returned  with  an  empty  creel,  or  we 
should  have  beard  something  of  your  ex- 
ploits  before  this ;  for  anglers  are  not  ac- 
customed to  b«  silent  on  their  success.  I 
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should  like  to  see  your  take — a  couple  of 
thorney-backs,  perch  par  courtesie;  half  a 
dozen  minnows,  and  an  eel ;  but  not  a 
single  trout,  except  the  dozen  which  you 
would  buy  in  coming  home,  to  save  your- 
selves from  being  laughed  at. 

"  Oliver.  Thorney-backs  and  minnows  ! 
— I  should  like  much  to  catch  a  few  of 
your  trouts.  But  you  shall  see.  Waiter, 
let  the  hostler  bring  up  that  hamper  of 
trouts  and  the  pike  which  we  caught  this 
afternoon.  A  pike — it  is  a  halberd  of  a 
fish — a  very  weaver's  beam ! 

Enter  HOSTLER,  with  a  tolerably  well-filled 
basket  of  trouts  and  a  pike, 

"BelL  Well  done !  These  are  something 
better  than  thorney-backs,  after  all.  I 
dare  say  you  have  nearly  a  stone  and  a 
half  of  trouts  here,  and  some  of  them 
really  prime  ones.  You  have  been  lucky 
in  hooking  the  skeggers  to-day ;  if  you 
continue  as  you  have  begun,  you  will 
rouse  the  jealousy  of  your  brother  anglers. 

"  Oliver.  Skeggers  !  Why  surely  you  do 
not  call  those  fine  trouts,  of  from  two  to 
three  pounds  weight,  skeggers  ?  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  skegger  amongst 
them. 

"  Bell.  There  you  are  wrong — and  prove 
that  you  are  better  acquainted  with  Izaak 
Walton  than  with  the  trouts  of  the  Co- 
quet, notwithstanding  the  numerous  visits 
you  have  paid  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  trout  which  Walton  describes  as  the 
samlet,  or  skegger,  is  the  small  brandling 
trout  of  the  Coquet :  but  the  trout  which 
we  here  call  the  skegger  is  a  large  one, 
almost  like  a  bull  trout,  and  the  name  is 
derived  from  an  old  word,  '  to  skug' — to 
seek  covert  or  shelter ;  for  these  trouts  are 
mostly  found  under  the  shadow  of  a  bank 
or  projecting  rock,  and  they  are  by  some 
called  alder  or  alter  troutsr  in  conse- 
quence of  their  haunting  the  roots  of  al- 
der-trees, that  gi-ow  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  Since  I  have  alluded  to  etymo- 
logies, I  must  go  one  step  further  to  no- 
tice, that  'skug'  is  most  probably  deri- 
ved from  the  Moeso- Gothic  '  Skydga,' 
to  shadow  or  cover ;  and  that  the  moun- 
tain Skiddaw,  in  Cumberland,  probably 
owes  its  name  to  the  same  source.  Skygd- 
dha — the  dark  shadow — is  admit-ably  ex- 
pressive of  its  character  when  seen  from 
the  foot  of  Withop,  before  the  sun  has  il- 
lumined the  south-western  side,  and  when 
its  dark  shade  is  extended  ever  the  vale 
of  Derwent. — But  what  a  famous  pike 
you  have  caught ;  I  have  seldom  seen 
such  a  one  taken  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. What  weight  is  he  ? 

"  Oliver.  Ten  pounds   three  ounces  ; 

length  from  eye  to  fork,  two  feet  seven 

• 


inches  and  three  sixteenths,  by  the  excise- 
man's rod. 

"  Rev.  J.  T.  That  is  not  a  Coquet-bred 
fish ;  be  must  have  escaped  from  some 
pond  or  loch  during  the  late  rains.  Pray 
where  did  you  take  him? 

"  Oliver.  In  the  deep  pool  a  little  above 
Brinkburn.  I  observed  him  lying  at  his 
ease  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
tried  him  first  with  a  small  trout,  which 
he  would  not  look  at.  I  then  put  on  an 
artificial  frog  with  a  double  snap,  which 
I  had  among  my  baits,  and  he  seized  it 
in  a  moment.  I  struck  as  soon  as  he  turn- 
ed, and  luckily  hooked  him;  and  directly 
that  he  felt  himself  pricked,  swoop !  he 
was  off  like  a  whale.  I  let  him  have 
about  forty  yards  of  line,  though  not  too 
gently,  before  I  attempted  to  check  him. 
I  then  was  obliged  to  put  my  tackle  to 
the  test,  as  he  was  likely  to  gain,  had  I 
allowed  him  more  line,  a  rocky  part  of 
the  stream.  When  I  found  that  my  tackle 
would  hold  him,  I  began  to  wind  him 
gently  back,  and  had  got  him,  after  a 
good  deal  of  manoeuvring,  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  end  of  the  rod,  when  off  he 
went  again.  He  repeated  this  three  or 
four  times,  growing  weaker  every  sweep 
he  took,  till  at  last  I  got  so  far  master  of 
him  as  to  draw  him  to  the  shore,  where 
Burrell  landed  him  with  a  gaff. 

"  Rev  J.  T.  But  how  did  you  come  by 
the  trouts  ?  I  was  out  myself  this  morn- 
ing, and  only  caught  half-a-dozen  which 
were  scarcely  worth  bringing  home ;  and 
yet  I  ought  to  know  something  of  Co- 
quet, and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  could 
not  have  more  suitable  flies,  for  I  always 
make  my  own. 

"  Oliver.  We  began  at  Piperhaugh,  and 
fished  down  to  Weldon  Bridge.  At  first 
we  had  only  indifferent  success  till  we 
tried  a  fly  recommended  by  our  landlord, 
the  red-hackle,  and  afterwards  we  had  no 
reason  to  complain.  We  got  the  greatest 
number  between  Brinkburn  and  Weldon. 
At  the  commencement  I  was  inclined  to 
blame  my  friend  Burrell  for  our  want  of 
success;  for  the  trout  is  a  sly  fish,  that 
appears  to  be  instinctively  aware  of  the 
danger  that  awaits  him  when  a  scientific 
angler  is  in  company,  and  carefully  keeps 
himself  out  of  harm's  way. 

"  Burrell  You  practical  anglers  always 
claim  the  privilege  of  laughing  at  the  no- 
vice, until  he  perceives  that  your  pre- 
tended mystery  is  a  mere  bag  of  smoke, 
and  becomes  as  wise  as  one  of  yourselves. 
You  have  been  winding  a  long  reel  about 
that  pike,  Oliver,  but  you  do  not  relate 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  feat,  that 
the  fish  at  one  period  of  the  contest  had 
the  better  of  the  angler.  I  was  a  short 
distance  up  the  stream,  attending  to  my 
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sport,  when  I  heard 
and  mi  running  toxvur.: 


was  this  simple  n-Jierinan 
about  in  the  water,  bidding  bi*  rod  uith 
both  hands,  and  the  pike  making  oif  with 
him,  when  I  luckily  dragged  bint  out. 
Jn  »triet  justice,  tbe  merit  of  taking  tba 
pike  belongs  to  me.  ,,  &  )Q 

"  Oliver.  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  only  wish 
tint  you  had  made  a  little  more  baste, 
and  not  laughed  quitu  so  loudly. 

"  JDurrell.  Who  could  belp  laughiug  ? — 
And  then  the  hubbub  and  tbe  loud  ha! 
ba  !  brought  out  the  miller's  wife  to  see 
if  any  of  her  live  stock  had  fallen  into  the 
water  ;  and  when  she  found  that  it  was 
neither  calf  nor  pig,  she  sent  (Town — kind, 
motherly  old  dame — to  offer  tbe  poor 
gentleman  who  had  got  such  a  ducking 


Sttpht*  Oliver  on  Anting. 

,,,.  ..  ,  T     1   •      1      ¥  •*'®1I 

loud  splash,  your  bondman  for  ever.  1  think  Isecyouin 
the  honest  miller's  corduroy  sm;ill-cloilirs, 
rig-and- furrow  Blocking*,  and  grey  coat, 
of  tbe  cut  of  tbe  hut  century,  with  white 
luetal  buttons  about  tbe  sizu  of  a  crown 
piece.  Dominie  Sampson  in  all  hi»  glory  ! 
"  UUi-fr.  You  are  really  excellent  «t  a 
kketcb,  JJuin  11.  You  are  •  whipping  it 
up'  in  your  <>wn  style.  Put  the  botlLj 
about,  Mr  Bell,  and  favour  ui  with  a 

if  you  please* 

'lieU.  Willingly — I  am  too  bad  a  singer 
to  require  much  inviting.  Singers,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  should  only  nnnoy  a 
company  once  ;  either  by  their  obstinacy 
In  refusing  to  sing,  or  by  their  miserable 
performance.  My  subject  must  be  about 
fishing,  I  suppose;  and  though  my  '  P!s- 

^^^ ,«_^^^_  -      catory  Eclogues '  arc  neither  choice  nor 

a  change  of  her  bnsband's  clothes.  Had  you     numerous",  you  shall  have  one  such  as  it  is. 
only  accepted  the  offer,  you  bad  made  me 

•     *Vt  K 

•^  „„„..-.,  f  ,  'f  al 

Ttir  bTatuzn  c  r it  i 

bHERSCALL.  -<rn  T979CI 

"  The  moor-cock  is  crowing  o'er  mountain  and  fell, 
And  the  sun  drinks  the  dew  from  the  blue  heather-bell ; 
Her  song  of  the  morning  tbe  lark  sings  on  high, 
And  hark,  'tis  tbe  milk-maid  a-carolling  by. 

Then  up,  fishers,  up  !  to  tbe  waters  away ! 

Where  the  bright  trout  Is  leaping  in  search  of  bis  prey. 

•isq  i(is<ni  u<  noda 

-OOI   Iftil   fj*  i  O  what  can  the  joys  of  the  angler  fx«J,  bas.iuia. 

As  he  follows  the  stream  in  its  course  through  the  dell !  ,->i'  :n 

Where  ev'ry  wild  flower  is  blooming  in  pride, 

And  the  blackbird  sings  sweet,  with  bis  mate  by  bis  side. 

Then  up,  fishers,  np  !  to  the  waters  away  ! 

Where  the  bright  trout  is  leaping  in  search  of  his  prey. 
;W«ib(Ufli 

«  Tis  pleasant  to  walk  at  the  first  blush  of  morn, 

Jn  Spring  when  the  blossom  is  white  on  the  thorn, 

By  the  clear  mountain  stream  that  rolls  sparkling  and  free, 

O'er  crag  and  through  vale,  its  glad  course  to  the  sea. 

Then  up,  fishers,  np  !  to  the  waters  away ! 

Where  the  bright  trout  is  leaping  in  search  of  his  prey. 


Jnud 

• 


soil 

I 


"  In  the  pools  deep  and  still,  where  the  yellow  trouti  He, 
Like^the  fall  of  a  rose-leaf  we'll  throw  the  light  Hy  ; 
Where  the  waters  flow  gently,  or  rapidly  foam,        -tcO9O< 
We'll  load  well  our  creels  and  hie  merrily  home.  >  » 

Then  up,  fishera,  up !  to  the^waters  away ! 

Where  the  bright  trout  is  leaping  in  search  of  hi»  prey." 


Stephen  justly  remarks,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  angler  to  be  found 
in  the  Newgate  Calendar.  A  more 
harmless  amusement  cannot  be  ima- 
gined this  side  of  heaven.  The  man 
whom  you  hear  accusing  anglers  of 
cruelty  in  their  practice,  in  all  pro- 
bability murdered  his  mother.  Fishes 
(you  know  a  whale  is  not  a  Gsh)  have 
no  natural  affection.  How  can  you 
expect  it  in  spawn-?  Fry,  half  an 
inch  long,  issue  from  the  gravel  with- 


out  parental  eyes  to  look  after  them, 
so  they  are  fortunately  incapable  of 
filial  ingratitude.  You  do  not  reduce 
a  whole  family  to  starvation  by  clap- 
ping an  odd  old  fibh  into  your  creel. 
Nor  can  you  break  the  heart  of  an 
odd  old  fUh  by  wheedling  before  his 
eyes  all  the  younkers  out  of  a  pool 
who  owe  their  existence  to  him  and 
to  the  old  lady  you  captivated  and  se- 
duced in  early  spring  by  the  lure  of 
a  March  brown,  the  most  killing  of 


.{Bi/n  'S\O  stMVy^o    . 
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Quakers.   During  the  honey-moon  it     lightful  art  of  angling.  When  I  think 

of  his  description,  in  the  Excursion, 
of  the  trouts  which  a  boy  has  caught, 


would  be  indeed  cruel  to  disturb 
what  cannot,  without  some  violence 
done  to  language,  be  called  a  letc-a- 
tete,  nor  yet  a  dos-u-doa  ;  but  no 
angler  ever  does  so,  and  walking 
rodless  along  the  banks,  delights  to 
hear  the  Naiads  singing  their  hyme- 
neal. The  silent  people  of  the  flood 
are  gregarious — they  can  hardly  help 
being  so — but  not  social — they  are 
strangers  to  sympathy — to  them  the 
sensibilities  of  the  heart  are  unknown 
— and  never  were  they  seen  to  shed 
a  tear.  Look  down  into  a  lucid  pool 
on  a  hot  day,  and  there  they  lie,  of 
all  sizes,  panting  with  open  mouths 
and  gills,  but  taking  no  notice  of  one 
another;  so  that  you  may  drop  a 
noose  over  the  heads  of  ever  so  many 
in  succession,  and  the  seely  things 
never  miss  the  scales  that  a  moment 
before  were  sparkling  by  their  side. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  blame  them  for 
their  apathy — such  is  their  nature— 
but  we  not  only  blame  you,  but  are 
tempted  to  break  your  head,  for  bo- 
thering us  with  your  preachments 
about  cruelty,  when  you  might  per- 
haps be  more  useful,  and  certainly 
much  safer  at  home,  at  a  blanket- 
hunt.  Stephen  Oliver  is  severe  on 
Byron,  and  a  lackadaisical  anony- 
mous commentator  on  his  lordship, 
for  some  silly  lines  in  Don  Juan 
abusive  of  old  Izaak.  Hear  Words-, 
worth  on  Walton :: — 
..  „  ,  . 
Sage  benign, 

Whose  pen  the  mysteries  of  the  rod  and 

line 

Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
To  reverent  watching  of  each  still  report 
That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine." 
"  I  fancy,"  says  Stephen,  "  that  in 
many  of  his  poems  may  be  traced 
images  which  have  reference  to, 
or  have  been  suggested  by,  the  de- 


laid  on  a  blue  slate  stone,  I  almost 
fancy  that  I  see  them  in  reality,  as  I 
have  seen  them  so  often.  The  colours 
of  a  newly-caught  trout  are  never 
seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  the 
fish  is  displayed  on  a  smooth  wet 
slate.  Cooper,  the  next  time  he 
paints  trout,  may  take  a  hint  from 
Wordsworth." 

Do  you  remember  the  passage? 
It  occurs  near  the  close  of  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Excursion.  The  Poet, 
the  Recluse,  and  the  Pedlar,  after 
their  mountain- walk,  accompany  the 
Rector  iu  the  afternoon  to  his  man- 
sion,— 

"  a  reverend  pile, 

With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep  ; 
Shadowy,   yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it 

stood 
Fronting  the  noon-tide  sun." 

They  are  met  first  by  the  rector's 
daughter — 

"  Light  as  the  silver,  fawn,   a  radiant 
girl;" 

and  entering,  they  Dehold  her  mo- 

4.u0_  >3Te7/oHot  ad  aA 

tner, 

"  graceful  her  port ; 
A  lofty  stature  undepress'd  by  time, 
Whose  visitation  had  not  spared  to  touch 
The  finer  lineaments  of  frame  and  face  , 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  pru- 

dence  trusts  in, 
And  wisdom  loves !  "     . 

What  a  picture! — The  sad  recluse 
is  soothed  and  gladdened  by  the 
spirit  of  the  scene — and  here  is  the 
entire  passage,  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  which  you  must  feel  if  you  have 
a  human  heart.  But  let  no  barba- 
rian who  thinks  angling  cruel  dare 
to  enter  the  rectory. 


ttfl9dl  19JHB  llool 

1o  9ldfiq&>m  vte 
SDubdi  ton  of>  uo 
-qato  ^d  floilsvi 
.[9910  TJJOX  olai 
as  1o  mad  adJ 
arrf  eiofod  §ailb 
looq  s  \o  3uo  BI 
bus  mfrt  oJ  93H9 
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"  He  gazed  with  admiration  unsuppressed 

Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sun -bright  vale, 

Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate, 

In  softened  perspective  ;  and  more  than  once 

Praised  the  consummate  harmony  serene 

Of  gravity  and  elegance— diffused 

Around  the  Mansion  and  its  whole  domain  •     IB9d  UO\  moifTf 

Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 

And  female  care.—'  A  blessed  lot  is  yours !'     '  isbiura  ^JifMsd 

He  said,  and  with  that  exclamation  breathid    f'flB  woaif  uoi() 

A  tender  sigh  ; — but,  suddenly  the  door     noijyaBJS  IfiiuiBU  oa 

Opening,  with  eager  haste  two  lusty  Boyciv/sqa  ni  li  J09qx9 

Appeai'ed, — confusion  checking  their  delight.  .  .       _       . 

—Not  Brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire, 
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But  fond  companions,  so  I  guessed,  in  held, 

And  by  the  river-side — from  which  they  come, 
A  pair  of  Anglers,  laden  with  their  spoil. 
One  bears  a  willow-pannier  on  his  back, 
The  Boy  of  plainer  garb,  and  more  abashed 
In  countenance, — more  distant  and  retired. 
Twin  might  the  Other  be  to  that  fair  Girl 
Who  bounded  tow'rds  us  from  the  garden  mount. 
Triumphant  entry  this  to  him !— for  see, 
Between  his  bands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone, 
On  whose  capacious  surface  is  outspread 
Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts ; 
Hanged  side  by  side,  in  regular  ascent, 
One  after  one,  still  lessening  by  degrees 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  Board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  spoil; — their  numbers  he  proclaims  \ 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been  dragged  ; 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook, 
After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last- 
Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 
(As  doth  his  Comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride. 
And,  verily,  the  silent  Creatures  made 
A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exposed  ; 
Dead — but  not  sullied  or  deformed  by  death, 
That  seemed  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

"  But  oh  !  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  Boys  !     Yea  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  Narrator  was  inspired, 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess !     Him  might  I  compare, 
His  looks,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence, 
To  a  bold  Brook  which  splits  for  better  speed, 
And,  at  the  self-same  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  reunited  ;  his  Compeer 
To  the  still  Lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  the  eye 
As  beautiful,  as  grateful  to  the  mind. 
— But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  Girl 
Be  likened  ?     She  whose  countenance  and  air 
Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both, 
Even  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  both  ? 

"  My  grey-haired  Friend  was  moved  ;  his  vivid  eye 
Glistened  with  tenderness;  his  mind,  I  knew, 
Was  full ;  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  returned, 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme — erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  <>if.     The  ruddy  Boys 
Did  not  withdraw  to  take  their  well-earned  meal ; 
And  He — (to  whom  all  tongues  resigned  their  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listened  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp, — a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased)— as  one 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  viewi 
The  compass  of  his  argument, — began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone." 

Strange  how  a  man  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  itself  the  picture  is  perfectly  beau- 
fine  feelings  and  faculties  should  tiful ;  hut  they  alone  who  know  the 
have  laughed— publicly— at  that  very  whole  poem  can  feel  the  pathos  of 
picture — as  something  childish,  and  the  sympathizing  contemplation  of 
beneath  the  dignity  of  poetry  !  In  such  happiness  by  the  poor  Recluse. 
•  nl  btol  sJi  rii;8  t»twrr  Lo4  ,«»iO  o»t;  , 
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If  the  distemper  in  his  heart  and 
brain  could  have  been  cured  by  any 
sight  on  this  earth,  here  he  would 
have  been  made  whole.  Cured  it 
could  not  be — but  like  a  current  of 
air  and  light  passing  through  a  dim 
and  vapoury  place,  a  pure  delight 
breathed  itself  through  his  unresist- 
ing spirit — so  pure  and  so  sweet  that 
it  awakened  no  painful  remem- 
brances— no  desponding  anticipa- 
tions—but possessing  him  wholly 
with  the  present,  made  him  for  the 
time  almost  as  happy  a  man  as  the 
friends  around  him  —  though  he 
knew  that  their  happiness  was  endu- 
ring—  his  but  a  soon-departing 
dream ! 

"Gleanings  in  Glendale"  are  as 
good  as  a  Day  in  Coquetdale.  It 
always  gives  us  pleasure  to  hear  of 
a  Christian  having  been  pursued  by 
a  bull.  Such  we  feel  to  be  the  chief 
charm  of  the  following  extract.  A 
painter  on  a  portable  three-legged 
stool  is  more  than  that  animal  can 
stand.  A  mineralogist  is  a  monster 
he  can  on  no  account  tolerate.  A 
poet  he  may  let  pass — but  not  if  he 
be  in  recitation,  and  belong  to  the 
Lake  school.  Then  he  is  furious 
with  him,  as  at  sight  of  an  old  wo- 
man in  a  red  cloak.  Do  you  trust 
to  intimidate  him  by  your  eye  ? 
Then  must  you  indeed  have  a 
squint.  Instantly — at  the  first  low 
growl— don't  wait  till  you  see  him 
tearing  up  the  turf  with  his  hoof, 
and  aloft  in  the  sky  the  tuft  of  his 
tail — fly.  Recollect  a  quagmire — 
and  into  it — should  you  sink  to  the 
chin.  Or — "  Opossum  up  a  gum 
tree."  Oh  !  Heaven  pity  you  if  you 
take  to  the  plain  I 

"    Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit 
ungula  camp um  !  " 

Pursued  by  thunder,  lightning, 
and  an  earthquake  !  Tost !  tost ! 
tost! 
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which  are  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood,  are  all  good  trout  streams,  and  sel- 
dom fail  to  afford  the  angler  who  is  skil- 
ful in  his  art,  excellent  sport.  That  no 
one,  however,  may  give  himself  unneces- 
sary trouble,  the  rpgular  water-thrasher 
is  respectfully  warned  off,  as  his  active 
labours  will  be  only  thrown  away.  The 
trouts  in  those  streams  are  not  to  be  had 
by  knocking  them  on  the  head  with  a  cod- 
hook,  feathered  like  an  arrow  to  give 
greater  certainty  to  the  blow.  If  an  an- 
gler of  this  stamp  is,  notwithstanding, 
determined  on  fishing,  let  him  amuse  him- 
self in  bobbing  for  eels  at  the  mill-tail 
above  Wooler  Bridge,  where  his  labour 
will  be  less,  and  his  reward  greater. 

"  A  visit  to  Chillingham  Castle,  to  see 
the  wild  cattle,  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
when  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  dis- 
tance from  Wooler  is  only  six  miles.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  form  of 
those  beautiful  animals  here,  for  a  single 
glance  at  Bewick's  admirable  engraving 
of  the  Chillingham  bull  will  give  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  it  than  a  dozen  pages  of 
dull  description.  Though  they  are  gene- 
rally shy,  and  retreat  on  the  appearance 
of  strangers,  running  off  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  then  facing  suddenly  about, 
yet  they  ought  never  to  be  approached  but 
in  company  with  the  keeper,  otherwise 
the  curious  observer  may  happen  to  be 
put  in  great  bodily  fear,  even  though  he 
should  escape  without  bodily  harm.  Mr 

,  an  active  member  of  the  Wernerian 

Society  of  Natural  History,  nearly  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  love  of  science  in  September 
last.  He  had  advanced  near  the  herd  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  particular  ob- 
servations, when  a  gruff,  grisly- footed, 
sharp-horned  bull,  offended  at  the  intru- 
sion, turned  upon  theinquisitivenaturalist, 
and  coursed  him  over  the  park  '  in  gallant 
style,'  as  they  say  at  Meltou-Mowbray, 
and  was  gaining  ground,  when  the  chase 
ran  to  earth  in  a  conduit  adjoining  the 
park  wall.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  here, 
by  way  of  a  caution,  that  the  ford  over 
the  Till  above  Chatton  is  at  all  times  not 
very  good,  and  when  the  water  is  high, 
dangerous ; .  therefore  no  '  jolly  anglers,' 
when  they 


"  Should   matrimonial,  or  any  other 
business  or  pleasure  lead  the  angler, 

'  In  spring's  sweet  prime,  or  summer  weather,' 

to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wooler,  which, 
as  a  certain  legal  luminary  well  knows, 
is  on  the  direct  road  to  Coldstream,  let 
him  by  all  means,  if  not  too  much  hur- 
ried, stay  a  few  days  at  the  Tankerville 
Arms;  one  of  the  best  inns,  with  the  best 
of  landlords,  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  Till,  the  Glen,  and  Wooler  Burn, 


'  Have  dined  oft'  a  haunch,  and  drank  deep  of  old 

wine," 

should  attempt  it,  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared for  either  fate :— to  land  safe,  at  the 
expense  of  merely  a  good  ducking ;  or  to 
be  fished  up  in  a  salmon  net,  somewhere 
about  Tillmouth,  a  fortnight  after.  The 
dangerous  character  of  the  Till  as  a  '  dead- 
ly water,'  is  expressed  in  the  following 
old  lines,  which  every  gentleman  should 
call  to  mind  before  he  puts  his  hone  to 
the  ford  in  a  flood : 
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Tweed  inyt  to  Till, 

•  V.  Ii'.c  nars  y<>  rln  Me  Kill  ?' 

•  Sw  still  *<  1  tin,  and  ue  fast  *i  ye  f»e? 
Where  >«  drown  •«  man,  I  drawn  twac. 

<(  Should  the  angler  b«  fond  of  anli- 
quarian  roM-iin-hcs,  let  him,  some  clear 
sunshiny  i!.iy,  when  the  fish  will  not  bite, 
ascend  the  curious  hill  near  \Vooler,  call- 
ed the  Yevering  Bell,  and  make  his  own 
observations  on  the  ancient  remains  still 
existing  on  its  summit,  and  form  his  own 
conjectures  as  to  their  former  design,  and 
the  people  by  whom  they  were  erected. 
When  fishing  up  AVoolor  Burn,  it  will 
also  be  worth  his  while  to  walk  across 
the  country  from  Langley  ford  to  the 
Druidical  rcmaiiu  a  few  miles  west  of 
Ilderton. 

"  Glendale  is  a  part  of  the  country  to 
which  I  am  exceedingly  partial,  and  where 
I  delight  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  the 
summer  season.  Here  have  I  often  arose 
to  follow  the  windings  of  the  stream,  ere 
the  sun's  morning  rays  had  dispersed  the 
mist  which  hung  round  the  brow  of  Che- 
viot, and  often  lingered  at  eve  till  his  last 
beams  had  ceased  to  gild  its  top,  walking 
homeward  in  solitude, 

'  When  night  had  wrapt  the  world  in  spectred 

gloom, 
And  silence  listened  to  the  beetle's  horn.' 

Many  a  pleasant  hour  have  I  passed  in 
thlsneighbourhood,  winding  up  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  day  with  a  friendly  '  crack' 
over  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  tumbler  of  tod- 
dy, with  a  few  brethren  of  the  angle  at 
trie  '  Cottage'  at  night." 

Alively  scene  follows  in  the  "  par- 
lour of  the  Tankerville  Arms  looking 
into  the  garden— present,  Mr  WIL- 
LIAM REED  and  Mr  RICHARD  RODDAM, 
Northumbrians,  and  S.  O.  Waiter 
clearing  away  and  preparing  to 
draw  the  window  curtains."  The 
conversation  is  exceedingly  animated 
— and  we  only  miss  the  Rev.  Mr 
Todburn,  who  pleased  by  instructing 
us  in  much  gentle  lore  in  the  first 
chapter — "  a  Day  in  Coquetdale." 
Will  Reed  is  a  fellow  of  fun  and 
fancy,  and  makes  a  remark  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  made  before, 
though  it  is  so  natural  and  just  that 
it  must  meet  ready-made  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  every  man.  "  Anglers 
should  never  have  long  noses — they 
are  liable  to  get  a  dip  in  the  cold 
water  when  their  owners  are  looking 
for  cad-bait." 

The  party  then  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  "  scents,"  and  we  agree  with 
them  in  thinking,  that  if  a  man 
cannot  catch  fish  without  using 
scent,  he  will  never  catch  them  at 


all.  The  nostrils  of  fish  are  In  ge- 
neral large,  and  we  suspect  their 
sense  of  smell  is  acute.  Dumeril, 
indeed,  thinks,  that  from  the  struc- 
ture or  the  nostril,  fishes  cannot 
Btnell  at  all,  and  that  their  nostrils 
perform  a  function  similar  to  taste — 
just,  by  the  by,  as  ours  do — for  as 
Thomson  speaks  of  "  tasting  the 
smell  of  dairy,"  BO  may  any  body 
who  chooses  speak  of  "  smelling 
the  taste  of  haggis."  But  we  hold 
with  Professor  Rennie  in  his  Alpha- 
bet of  Scientific  Angling,  (which  do 
not  borrow  but  buy,)  that  Dumeril's 
supposition  is  gratuitous  and  impro- 
bable—if he  mean  that  fishes  bona 
fide  taste  with  their  noses— in  which 
case,  to  act  with  any  moderate  de- 
gree of  consistency — they  assuredly 
should  squeak  (squeak  they  some- 
times do)  through  their  ears,  and 
hear  with  their  mouths.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  fishes  may  be  attracted  to  din- 
ner by  the  scent  of  the  dishes,  as  we 
have  seen  them  in  a  pond  come 
wambling  along  to  that  meal  at  the 
sound  of  a  bell.  But  we  never  tried 
to  ensnare  them  by  "  a  pleasing  titil- 
lation  of  their  olfactory  nerves."  Ste- 
phen thinks  it  likely  that  fish  arc 
partial  to  certain  scents,  but  is  scep- 
tical of  their  use  in  angling.  "  Beau 
Nasty,"  says  Stephen,  "  who  rubs 
himself  with  musk  or  civet  before  he 
goes  to  a  party,  would  not  relish 
either  of  thoseodoriferoussubstances 
with  his  sandwiches  or  his  wine. 
Cats  are  fond  of  the  smell  of  mint, 
yet  they  do  not,  like  some  of  their 
elderly  owners,  prefer  its  infusion 
for  breakfast;  and  a  lady's  dainty, 
fed  lap-dog  delights  to  roll  himself 
on  the  putrid  carrion  which  ho  will 
not  eat.  "  Speaking  of  scents,"  says 
Roddam,  "  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
gentleman  that  was  staying  here  on 
a  visit  about  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
He  was  a  great  angler  in  his  way, 
and  had  a  large  book  of  flies,  as  finely 
bound  as  Lady  — — 's  prayerbook, 
and  half-a-dozen  little  bottles,  con- 
taining different  kinds  of  scent,  to 
tempt  the  trouts  with.  He  was  eager 
to  get  the  marrow  of  a  heron's  thigh, 
bone,  and  Jemmy  the  waiter,  who 
supplied  him  \vith  half-a- pound  of 
goose-grease,  under  the  name  of  his 
favourite  ointment,  received  half-a- 
sovereign  in  return  for  the  valuable 
present."  This  must  have  been  our 
friend  the  Cockney,  whose  life  we 
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paved  from  the  goat  and  the  gander,     the  river  ;  for  they  certainly  visit  tb«  sea, 


For  does  not  the  following  descrip- 
tion hit  him  to  a  T  V  "  He  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  strangest  anglers  I 
ever  met  with,  and  one  of  the  easiest 
pleased.  If  he  happened  to  catch 
three  or  four  small  trouts,  that  would 
hardly  serve  for  supper  to  a  cat,  he 
was  the  happiest  man  alive,  and  kept 
running  about  like  a  hen  with  egg, 
[say  rather  a  hen  with  one  chicken, 
C.  N.]  shewing  them  to  every  one 
that  he  knew.  The  first  time  I 
saw  him  at  work  was  one  burning 
hot  day,  just  about  noon,  when  there 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  eky,  nor  a 
breath  of  air  stirring.  He  had  his 
hat  off,  and  was  making  his  line 
sweep  across  the  water  as  if  he  was 
thrashing  for  a  wager.  He  had  on 
his  line  a  large  salmon  hook,  dressed 
with  silk,  peacock's  feathers,  and 
tinsel,  and  about  the  size  of  a  king- 
fisher, to  imitate,  as  he  said,  the 
large  dragonfly.  He  bad  seen'some- 
where  that  such  was  a  likely  fly  for 
large  fish,  and  he  was  trying  to  hook 
a  few  windings  —  he  was  about  as 
likely  to  catch  cod." 

What  is  a  whitling  ?  Not  a  young 
salmon  —  that  is  poz.  Stephen  Oliver 
tells  us  that  it  is  not  taken  in  any 
other  river  in  Northumberland  be- 
sides the  Till.  TheWhitadder,  which 
runs  into  the  Tweed  a  few  miles  be- 
low Till  mouth,  is  often  full  of  them 
—  "  experto  crede  Christophero,"  — 
so  is  the  Liddel,  the  Esk,  the  Annan, 
and  the  Nith,  and  the  Eden  below 
Carlisle.  In  the  rivers  of  Aber- 
deen, and  some  of  those  of  Perth, 
they  are  called  finnoeks.  Mr  Oliver, 
in  his  Appendix,  has  a  notice  of 
the  genus  Salmo  ;  but  we  are  al- 
most disposed  to  think,  that  in  so 
small  a  volume,  less  about  the  na- 
tural history  of  our  fishy  friends 
might  have  sufficed  ;  and  we  value 
the  Appendix  more  for  its  list  of 
trout  streams  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. The  following  judicious  dia- 
logue shews  the  artist  :  — 
,(f,.  , 

"  Oliver.  Windings  are  indeed  fine 
fish,  but  they  are  rather  more  dainty  in 
their  tastes,  and  do  not  bite  so  freely  as 
the  common  burn  trout. 

"  Reed.  That  may  be  because  they  are 
neither  so  plentiful,  per  at  all  times  in 
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as  is  proved  by  their  sometimes  having 
the  sea-louse  on  them,  like  the  salmon, 
on  their  return  to  fresh  water.  I  was 
out  yesterday  morning  below  Ford,  and 
out  of  seven  that  I  caught,  there  were 
only  two  that  were  less  than  fourteen 
inches,  and  each  of  these  measured  a  foot. 

"  Oliver.  What  sort  of  fly  did  you  use, 
and  at  what  time  were  you  out  ? 

"  Reed.  I  cannot  very  well  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  fly,  though  south  country 
anglers  would  most  probably  call  it  the 
grey  drake.  I  shall,  however,  inform 
you  how  it  was  made.  The  hook  waa 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  sort  which  we 
here  call  gibe-hooks  ;  I  made  the  body  of 
a  kind  of  silk  trimming,  called  floss,  of  a 
dull,  willow-green  colour,  mixed  with  a 
little  brown  crulling  ;  it  was  ribbed  with 
bright  brown  silk,  and  the  wings  were 
formed  of  dappled  feather  of  a  silver 
pheasant ;  the  whisk  consisted  of  three 
black  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a  shepherd  s 
dog.  When  the  water  Is  rather  disco- 
loured, as  it  was  yesterday,  I  never  find 
any  fly  do  more  execution.  I  reached 
the  water  side  a  little  before  six  in  the 
morning,  and  I  fished  till  nine  o'clock. 

"  Oliver.  What  sort  of  fly  do  you  prefer 
when  the  water  is  clear  ? 

"  Reed.  T  then  form  the  body  of  brown 
floss,  mixed  with  a  little  bear's  fur  of  a 
darker  shade,  and  wrap  it  with  dark 
purple,  or  lake-coloured  silk  ;  the  wings 
are  formed  of  the  yellowish-brown  fea- 
thers of  a  dotterel,  with  the  whisk  as  in 
the  other,  and  sometimes  none.  Those 
two  flies,  with  a  trifling  alteration  in  the 
size  of  the  hook  and  in  the  dubbing,  will 
serve  for  most  other  trouts  as  well  as  the 
whitling — indeed  with  them  and  the  red 
backle,  I  kill  more  fish  than  with  all  my 
other  flies  put  together." 

But,  Mr  Oliver — if  you  please — 
another  song.  By  the  way,  why  does 
our  good  friend  Charlton  of  New- 
castle not  send  us  the  Fisherman's 
Garland  ?  Doubleday  has  been  fish- 
ing lately  in  troubled  waters — but  he 
throws  a  long,  straight,  fine  line ;  and 
we  would  not  give  a  single  stanza  of 
the  simplest  of  his  small  poems,  sung 
in  a  shady  place  among  the  woods 
remote,  faintly  wakening  the  echoes, 
for  the  best  of  his  hour-long  philip- 
pics spouted  from  the  hustings,  be- 
tween Fife  and  Larkins,  to  peals  of 
laudatory  laughter,  and  shouts  of 
hear!  hear!  hear! 
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"TUB  ANGLER'S   INVITATION. 
...  ,  -,.-  (Stephen  Oliver  sings.) 

''  The  wild  bull  his  covert  in  Chillingham  wood 

Has  left,  and  now  browses  the  daisy-strewed  plain  ; 
The  May-fly  and  swallow  are  skimming  the  flood, 

And  sweet  in  the  hedge  blooms  the  hawthorn  again  ; 
The  young  lambs  are  skipping  on  Cheviot's  broad  mountain, 

The  heather  springs  green  upon  Whltsun-bank  side  ; 
The  streams  are  as  clear  as  the  limestone-rock  fountain, 

And  sweet  is  the  palm  blossom's  scent  where  they  glide. 

'•  O  leave  for  a  while  the  dull  smoke  of  the  city  ; 

Sons  of  gain,  quit  your  desks,  and  your  ledgers  lay  by, 
Seek  health  in  the  fields  while  each  bird  sings  its  ditty, 

And  breathe  the  pure  air  underneath  the  broad  sky. 
Sons  of  pleasure,  come  view  the  sweet  primroses  springing, 

Leave  the  scene  where  the  light  figurante  whirls  round  ; 
Come,  list  to  the  lark  in  the  blue  ether  singing, 

Come,  see  how  the  deer  in  the  green  forest  bound. 

"  The  glad  trout  is  roaming  in  every  clear  stream, 

And  the  gilse  and  the  salmon  now  drink  the  May  flood  ; 
Then,  anglers,  be  up  with  the  sun's  early  beam, 

Let  your  flies  be  in  trim  and  your  tackle  be  good  ; 
In  Till  there's  good  store  of  fat  trouts  to  ba  won,— 

Let  your  skill  load  your  creels  as  you  wander  along, — 
And  at  night,  as  you  tell  of  the  feats  you  have  done, 

Cheer  your  talk  with  a  cup  of  good  wine  and  a  song." 


The  third  and  last  division  of  his 
bookie  Stephen  calls  "  an  Angling 
Touramong  the  Hills."  "In  the  height 
of  summer,"  quoth  he,  "  when  the 
shade-fishers  fall  asleep  as  they  dape 
for  trout  by  the  side  of  the  streams 
in  the  level  country,  let  the  angler 
betake  himself  to  the  hills  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,"  &c., "  with 
a  few  spare  shirts,  and  Wordsworth's 
poems.  We  have  some  pretty  de- 
scriptions of  Wensleydale,  the  coun- 
try about  Sedbergh.and  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale,  Shap  Fells,  Shap  itself,  (a  plea- 
santer  place  far  to  us  than  it  seems 
to  be  to  Stephen  Oliver,)  Shap  Ab- 
bey, Askham,  and  Pooley  Bridge. 
But  now  that  we  are  at  the  Lakes,  it 
is  our  turn  to  speak,  and  as  "the 
summer's  a  coming,  the  wunter's 
awa',"  a  few  hints  from  us  may  be 
serviceable  to  Lakers  who  are  an- 
glers. Pooley  Bridge  affords  agree- 
able quarters,  though  the  excellent 
inn  there  can  never  be  to  us  what 
it  was  in  the  jolly  days  of  our  fat 
friend  Russel.  The  Eamont — to  look 
at  its  many  flowing  waters  —  you 
would  say  was  the  angler's  heart's 
delight;  and  there  is  not  a  more 
beautiful  stream  in  the  world  than 
the  pure  silvan  lapses  of  Dalemain. 


Yet  we  never  found  it  fulfil  our 
expectations,  except  once  with  the 
salmon  roe,  when  we  killed  a  creel ful 
of  herring-sized  trouts.  But  of  all 
the  lakes  there  is  none  comparable  to 
Ullswater — we  mean  to  the  angler — 
andperhaps  we  may  add,  tothepaint- 
er.  Some  dozen  years  ago,  an  annual 
party  of  gentlemen  from  Manchester 
— and  eke  from  Liverpool — used  to 
make  bloody  work  with  the  May- fly 
— with  thegreen'and  the  grey  drakes. 
That  was,  of  course,  pretty  early  in 
the  season ;  but  we  have  slain  our 
scores  all  the  summer  through,  on  all 
sorts  of  days,  with  all  sorts  of  flies 
— sometimes  from  the  shore — up  to 
the  arm-pits— for  there  is  beautiful 
wading — sometimes  in  a  boat,  with 
mine  host  himself  at  the  oars — and 
skilfully  did  be  let  us  drift  by  deep 
and  shallow.  Did  ever  man  so  cor- 
pulent handle  a  landing-net  with  such 
nicety  and  precision  ?  Ah  !  what  is 
become  of  that  broad  brown  face, 
with  its  beaming  smile,  to  which  we 
have  known  a  shy  trout  rise,  suppo- 
sing it  to  be  the  sun  coming  out  of  a 
cloud ! 

Patterdale,  on  the  proper  day,  5s 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  place  in 
the  whole  world,  What  the  proper 
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day  is  we  may  not  now  tell— but 
besides  some  dozen  other  delightful 
attributes,  it  is  dewy  and  droppy, 
and  mild  and  misty,  and  calm  and 
cloudy,  and  sunny  and  showery,  and 
balmy  and  breezy,  and  wherever 
you  go — even  among  herbless  rocks 
—so  sweet  is  the  air  that  you  cannot 
help  thinking  of  flowers.  And  flow- 
ers no  doubt  there  are — if  not  im- 
mediately beneath  your  feet — yet 
sprinkled  profusely  round  your  path 
—be  it  in  the  region  of  the  raven  ; 
but  that  delightful  breath  is  from  the 
open  bosom  of  nature.  What  a  day 
for  angling !  You  have  breakfasted 
—and  are  standing — three  of  you — 
in  front  of  the  inn — conversing  with 
the  landlord  —  William  Wilson  — 
once  champion  of  Westmoreland — 
and  in  the  ring  at  Keswick,  second 
to  the  celebrated  Wightman,  whom, 
but  for  that  fatal  inner  lock  of  the 
stalwart  Cumbrian,  he  had  that 
day  most  assuredly  thrown — a  mild 
and  modest  man  —  and,  under  his 
auspices,  the  inn  at  Patterdale,  al- 
ways good,  in  the  old  people's  time, 
and  in  that  of  their  unmarried 
daughters,  is  still  better  now,  for 
William  took  to  wife  the  flower  of 
the  family,  and  hung  up  his  hat  on 
a  peg  in  her  hereditary  hall.  Will 
you  try  the  lake,  in  a  boat,  along  the 
shelvy  shores  that  wind  away,  with 
a  hundred  little  breaks  and  bays,  in 
and  out  among  the  woods  that  every 
year  are  more  and  more  beautifying 
the  always  beautiful  Glenridden? 
Or  will  you  away  to  Broader-water, 
and  its  three  feeders,  that  keep 
fondly  nursing  it  in  all  weathers, 
one  from  either  Hartsop,  and  the 
other  from  Kirkstone  ?  And  should 
you  incline  to  pay  a  visit  to  Words- 
worth, why  you  have  but  to  cross 
Dove- crag— (not  above  two  thou- 
sand feet  high)— over  and  down  in- 
to Rydale-Cove  —  past  a  sheep-fold 
and  a  hog-house,  (a  hog,  you  know, 
is  a  sheep,)  and,  embosomed  in  its 
holy  bowers,  lo!  the  dwelling  of 
the  Poet  whom  all  the  Muses 
love !  For  the  worm,  not  a  beck 
in  all  the  North  better  than  the 
Deeble — but  you  must  use  a  stiffish 
rod,  and  a  short  stout  line,  for  you 
have  to  lift  the  pounders  and  the 
half-pounders  perpendicularly  out 
of  pools  that  go  plumb-down  into  a 
darksome  depth — over  your  head 
alder  or  birch-trees,  and  you  often 


crash  your  way  through  the  hazels* 
starting  from  her  nest  the  soon-re- 
turning linnet — for  we  call  every 
bird  a  linnet  that  has  more  than  two 
notes  in  its  song.  Then  you  are 
within  an  hour's  walk  of  Hayswater, 
and  may  find  there  before  you  some 
of  our  good  friends  from  Ambleside 
—for  'tis  their  favourite  Tarn,  and 
with  reason;  for,  though  we  know 
not  how  it  happens,  the  trout  there 
are  all  of  a  size — that  of  herrings — 
and  not  herrings  themselves — no,  not 
even  our  own  Lochfine  herrings — 
do  melt  in  the  mouth  more  delicious- 
ly  than  do  they — yea,  one  and  all  of 
them  without  a  single  defaulter 
found  insipid — and  at  this  moment, 
though  "absent  long,  and  distant  far," 
we  hear  them  pabbling  in  the  pan,  as 
the  landlady  turns  them  lightly  over 
with  her  knife  in  the  buttered  meal, 
on  the  pure  kitchen-fire  of  that  pri- 
vate Public  at  the  foot  of  Kirkstone, 
a  leetle  way  off  the  road,  and  a 
leetle  way  down  the  lane,  at  whose 
mounded  green  and  grey-walled  en- 
trance hangs  a  hieroglyphic  sign, 
which  we  leave,  now  that  Champol- 
lion  is  dead,  to  be  interpreted  by  that 
ingenious  Egyptian,  our  erudite  and 
excellent  friend,  Dr  Brown. 

A  walk  of  two  hours  or  so  carries 
you  across  the  green  hills  from  Pooley 
Bridge — or  across  the  green  moun- 
tains from  Patterdale— by  Bampton 
or  not,  as  you  choose — or  by  Mar- 
tindale — to  Hawes  water — whence 
issues  the  Lowther.  We  have  heard 
huge  stories  of  the  angling  as  well 
in  lake  as  in  river — and  the  first 
and  last  time  we  ever  probed  either 
to  the  quick,  we  remember  that 
we  walked  from  Bowness  with  Wil- 
liam Garnet — who  is  good  at  what- 
ever he  tries  —  over  Nanbield  to 
Mardale-Green,  where  we  made  a 
breakfast  that  will  be  handed  down 
to  future  times,  like  any  other  me- 
morable event  in  nature,  such  as  an 
earthquake,  a  tornado,  or  a  water- 
spout. Neither  of  us  stirred  a  fin  ! 
Yet  was  the  sky  cloudy,  sunny,  and 
showery — mild  as  a  mealy  moth  did 
the  west  wind  salute  our  chins — the 
water  was  perpetually  shifting  to 
lights  and  shadows, neither  too  bright 
nor  too  black — and  ever  and  anon 
there  fell  "a  calm  sugh" — such  calm 
as  the  finished  angler  loves ;  for  then 
and  there  letteth  he  drop  his  insect 
into  the  mouth  of  the  round-shoul- 
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dered  monarch  of  the  mere,  who  by 
gifted  eyes  had  for  some  time  past 
been  seen,  at  no  long  intervals,  above 
the  edd  j  his  bright  bulk  haa  created 
— popping  up  tits  snout.  We  then 
tried  the  Lowther.  On  comparing 
creels,  after  an  hour's  employment, 
we  found  William  Garnet  and  Chris- 
topher North  bracketted — equal ;  we 
had  each  killed  exactly — none.  We 
had  mistaken  the  day.  It  was  a  ge- 
neral  fast  Every  angler  knows  that 
such  days  are  not  unfrequent — yet 
never  before  nor  since  did  we  burn 
the  n-ater.  On  our  way  back  to  the  ion 
we  chanced  to  take  a  look  over  the 
ledge  of  a  bridge,  and  observed  one 
no  insignificant  gentleman  lolling  at 
his  ease  in  his  own  parlour,  with  his 
mouth  open,  as  if  sucking  in  animal- 
Ctilce— and  putting  a  snood  over  his 
snout,  we  whisked  him  into  the  upper 
air  like  winking,  and  then  "  we  pop- 
ped un  in  a  bag,  ma  boys — and  yoited 
off  to  town."  The  Captain  of  the 
Lirerpoolian  would  not  believe  his 
eyes  when  we  laid  the  fourteen- 
incher  on  the  table — and  wondered 
what  thief  had  stole  it  into  our  creel. 
Hill -hidden  Hawsewater — so  pasto- 
ral— so  silvan  —  and  so  unpisca- 
tory — thou  art  a  most  beautiful  in- 
sect !  For  thou  art  nearly  cut  in 
two,  and  we  know  not  whether  love- 
Itcr  be  thy  head  or  thy  tail.  Thy 
green  tail  tapers  away  gracefully 
down  to  a  point— and  thy  head,  green, 
red,  yellow,  and  purple,  smites  the 
sky.  Such  mountains  and  such  mut- 
ton !  We  have  embraced  the  Jung- 
frau — but  her  kisses  are  not  so  sweet 
as  those  of  Nanbield. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  ia  what 
we,  Christopher  and  a  Scotchman, 
call  first-rate  angling  in  few,  if  any, 
of  the  dear  English  lakes.  But  a 
firfi-rate  angler  may  have  a  first- 
rate  day's  amusement  in  almost  any 
one  of  them,  if  chance,  fortune,  fate, 
and  all  the  elements  happen,  at  some 
felicitous  conjuncture,  all  to  favour 
him;  and,  as  Billy  Balmer  used  to 
say,  '•'  gin  our  measter  hae  on  the 
reet  flea."  In  Crummoek  water  we 
have  killed  fine  trout,  and  the  inn- 
keeper at  Scalehi  11,  twenty  years  ago, 
was  the  best  angler  in  Cumberland. 
But  he  has  long  ceased  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  even  with  the  worms  and 
maggots.  There  is  a  large  inn  there 
now,  and  a  good  one,  and  the  sta- 
bling seems  superb.  Grog  looked 
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like  a  prebend  in  his  golden  stall. 
Fishing-rods  stand  upright  against 
the  gables— for  what  else  can  they 
be  but  fishing-rods  ?     If  you  have 
any  other  conjecture — give  it  to  the 
public.    Yet  with  your  own  tackle—- 
and it  is  of  the  best — you  may  angle 
in  Crummoek  water,  "  with  amorous 
ditties  all  a  summer's  day," and  never 
get  a  rise.    'Tis  never  so  in  the  lochs 
of  Scotland.    But  all  living  creatures 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  hunger  in 
this  favoured  country  ;  so  bait  your 
hook    with    any    thing    edible  —  it 
matters   not  what  —  snail,    spider, 
fly — and  angle  for  what  you  may, 
you  are  sure   to   catch  it — almost 
as  certainly  as  the  accent  or  the 
itch.     "  We  would  not  Lear  your 
enemy  say  so,  Horatio."    Stephen 
Oliver  says,  that  the  village  of  But- 
termere  is  one  of  the  best  fishing 
stations   in  the   lake   district.     We 
shall  not  say  no ;  and  if  the  inn  be 
stiil  kept  by  the  Paleys,  not  a  better 
in  England.    After  a  flood,  we  have 
killed  fine  trout  in  the  Cocker,  be- 
tween its  source  and  the  head  of 
Buttermere — a    short    gallop — first 
down  rocks  and  then  along  a  pretty 
plain — but,  except  on  such  occasions, 
no  sport  worth  the  name  is  to  be 
found  there— though  you  may  pick  a 
pounder  out  of  any  black  pool  at 
any  time.    Between  the  lakes  its 
flow  is  slow  and  clear;  but  some 
good  trouts  usually  lie  there,  aud 
when  red  with  rain,  we  have  killed 
some  noble  Crummockers  with  min- 
now   and    with    worm.      Between 
Crummoek  and  the  village  of  Lurtoii 
the  angling  is  good  but  difficult,  and 
farther  down  the  vale  wo  know  the 
Cocker  but  by  the  eye — and  he  be- 
gins to  look  like  a  river  for  some 
time  before  he  joins  the  Derweut. 
Sour-milk  Force,  of  which  Stephen 
speaks,  comes  down  like  a  white 
thread  from  Red    Tarn ;  and  the 
trouts  in  Red  Tarn  are  curiosities — 
soft  as  butter,  black  as  tar,  weak  as 
water,  and  apparently,  in  spite  of 
their  names,  descended  from  an  ori- 
ginal cross— mules  in  this  instance 
breeding — between  an   eel   and  a 
frog. 

Walk  over  by  Scaleforce  to  Enner- 
dale,  and  you  may  light  on  some 
prime  angling.  A  man  lives,  or  used 
to  live,  in  a  cottage  on  the  lake  side 
— about  half-way  down  the  lake— 
we  forget  his  and  its  name— who 
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keeps  a  boat,  rods,  and  gear  —  knows 
the  water  well,  and  is  himself  a  dab. 
The  Liza  flowing  from  the  lake  is 
good  for  nothing  ;  nor  is  the  stream 
from  Blacksale,  warbling  in  its  luci- 
dity down  Euncrdale-dale  —  except 
after  floods,  and  then  —  once  —  we  as- 
tonished the  natives  —  for  there  are 
natives  even  in  that  magnificent  wild 
—  with  a  display  that  overspread  a 
long  and  not  narrow  kitchen-dresser 
—a  FIVE-POUNDER  being  illustrious 
over  all  —  the  whole  shew  reminding 
us  of  that  image  in  Milton  — 

"  Hesperus,  who  led 
The  starry  host,  shone  brightest." 

Of  the  angling  on  Derwent-water 
we  cannot  speak  from  experience  ; 
but  our  admirable  friend  Bunbury 
(the  amateur  caricaturist)  used  to 
fish  it  successfully  along  with  his 
wife.  The  river  Derwent  looks  well, 
but  there  is  no  trusting  to  appear- 
ances ;  in  Borrowdale  the  stream 
Derwent  is  —  in  places  —  full  of  fry- 
half-a-dozen  to  the  pound  —  that  may 
do  for  pike-bait  or  the  bull-  heads. 

Perhaps  a  better  station  than  any 
yet  mentioned  is  at  Wastdalehead. 
From  the  Stye  runs  one  stream,  and 
down  Moresdale  another  —  which 
may  be  both  angled  in  a  day.  And 
in  a  day  —  the  longest  of  the  year  — 
we  once  killed  in  the  two  twenty- 
Beven  dozen  —  none  of  them  above  a 
pound  —  but  the  tout-  ensemble  in  a 
ring  would  have  astonished  the  Fai- 
ries. Stye-head  Tarn  and  Sprinkling 
are  within  reach  —  in  which  there  are 
some  pretty  pets  —  and  in  an  hour 
from  Mr  Tyson's  hospitable  door 
you  are  at  Barnmoor-town,  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Pikes.  Then  Devock- 
water  lies  but  a  brace  of  miles  be- 
yond Eskdale,  and  Eskdale  is  not 
half  a  league  from  Barmnoor  Tarn. 
From  time  immemorial  Devock- 
water  has  borne  the  bell  from  all 
the  North.  You  may  kill  but  few  — 
perhaps  none  —  but  then  those  few  ! 
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But  pardon  our  silence.  For  we 
feel  the  tears  coming  into  our  eyes 
—and  our  mouth  —  and  this  weakness 
would  shame  a  woman.  Wast-water 
itself—  especially  all  along  the  Screes, 
is  fine  fishing  ground  —  and  you  may 
—  though  we  never  did  —  make  some- 
thing of  it  down  the  river  to  Irton- 
hall.  A  party  of  three  or  four  friends 
(with  ponies)  located  for  a  week  at 
Wastdalehead  —  with  the  Tysons, 
Fletchers,  llitsons,  or  Braithwaites 
—might  commit  much  murder.  Ah  I 
THE  TENT  ! 

So  might  they,  on  perhaps  a  smaller 
and  less  sanguinary  scale  —  if  station- 
ed at  Ambleside.  During  the  Drakes 
there  is  noble  sport  to  be  had  on 
Windermere  —  which  none  knows 
better  than  our  excellent  friend  Mr 
Braithwaite  of  Oresthead.  The  trouts 
are  magnificent.  What  say  you  to  a 
three,  four,  five,  or  seven  pounder, 
all  bedropt  with  stars  ?  Blellum  tarn 
has  its  pike  —  but  they  are  shy  as 
shadows  on  a  windy  day.  In  llydal- 
rnere  they  are  like  sharks,  or  croco- 
diles, or  alligators  —  but  you  must 
have  permission  from  the  gracious 
Lady  of  the  Hall;  and  in  that  boat- 
house  the  boat  is  chained  to  tlw 
stone  by  an  inexorable  lock.  The 
Ilothay,  the  Brathay,  Stock-gill,  and 
Troutbeck,  were  of  yore  all  good, 
each  in  its  own  favourite  weather—- 
and so  was  Scandlebeck,  the  beck  of 
the  fairy  waterfalls,  and  above  them, 
affording  pretty  pastime  all  the  way 
up  to  the  source  of  the  almost  invi- 
sible grain  among  the  mists  of  Rydal- 
cove.  Of  late  years  we  know  not 
what  has  come  over  them-^but  it 
seems  to  us  as  if  the  trouts  had  all 
sickened  and  died,  or  retired  into  the 
meres,  since  Bobby  Partridge,  and 
Ned  Kurd,  and  Jonathan  luman,  cut 
their  sticks,  and  left  old  Christopher 
to  wander  —  on  his  rare  visits  to 
those  regions  now  —  wide  and  woful 
over  the  mountains,  with  only  his 
own  shadow  for  a  guide  I 
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Tht  Corn  Law  Question. 

THE   CORN   LAW   QUESTION. 


TUB  Corn  Laws  have  so  long 
funned  the  standing  dish  of  discus- 
sion with  the  Political  Economists 
who  have  served  it  up  to  us  in  all  the 
variety  of  cuisinerie  of  which  it  seem- 
ed susceptible,  that  it  was  thought 
impossible  for  artistes,  of  the  most 
consummate  you?,  to  compound 
another  novelty  piquant  enough  to 
tempt  the  palate  of  a  gourmand  even 
in  his  noviciate.  They  who  should 
so  calculate  upon  the  rationality  or 
the  resignation  of  the  Utilitarian 
tribe,  reckon,  however,  without  their 
host.  These  legitimate  descendants 
of  the  family  of  Lackland — a  family, 
by  the  by,  which  derive  in  a  direct 
line  from  our  freebooting  Norman 
progenitors — are  very  gluttons  of 
sound  beating  and  long-suffering  in 
their  way.  Repulsed  one  day,  they 
re-appear  the  next,  chanting  songs 
of  forthcoming  triumph.  Flying  in 
inextricable  confusion  at  one  mo- 
ment, they  return  at  another ;  and, 
on.  the  outward  wall,  "  the  cry  is 
still,  They  come!"  they  have  bro- 
ken no  ground  from  which  they  have 
not  been  driven,  nor  taken  any  posi- 
tion from  which  they  have  not  been 
expelled;  yet  we  find  them  again 
and  again  daring  the  combat,  from 
which  they  never  escape  but  as  fu- 
gitives, and  crest-fallen.  True  it  is, 
that  in  each  successive  fight  they 
wax  fainter,  and  the  ranks  are  thin- 
ned of  their  men  of  renown;  until 
the  unabashed  stolidity  of  Hume, 
and  the  cuckoo  note  of  the  solemn 
blockhead  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
are  all  that  remain  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  echo  the  false  arithmetic, 
the  fallacies,  and  the  follies  of  the 
Westminster.  In  a  House  of  Com- 
mons fresh  from  the  farce,  deep- 
ened with  a  tragic  dash,  of  "  Who  is 
the  Traitor?"  Joseph,  and  his  man 
Friday,  actually  got  up  a  Corn  Law 
debate;  endured,  for  some  two  or 
three  days,  with  exemplary  patience, 
only,  we  presume,  as  contrast  and 
relief  to  the  rich  chivalry  of  Althorp, 
and  the  grotesque  obsequiousness 
of  Hill.  Let  us  not,  however,  be 
ungrateful;  the  magnificent  speech 
of  Sir  James  Graham  was  almost 
sufficient  to  redeem  in  itself  a  whole 
session  misspent  That  speech  we 
leave  intact,  as  it  is  unanswerable ; 


nor  should  we  be  tempted  to  dis- 
turb the  sayings  of  Thomson  and 
Hume  from  their  eternal  repose  in 
the  "  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,"  but 
that  some  of  our  southern  contem- 
poraries, and  notably  of  the  Quarter- 
ly and  the  Westminster,  have  not 
scrupled  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  In  fact,  also,  there  is  a  slip- 
periness  about  your  philosophers  of 
the  new  school,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  grapple  fairly  with  them. 
Joseph  Hume  stands  alone,  sui  gene- 
ris ;  for  with  him  unflinching  stupi- 
dity and  chaotic  ignorance  render 
"  confusion  worse  confounded,"  and 
defy  all  unriddling.  More  volatile 
of  genius,  and  with  more  frequent 
lucid  intervals,  his  compeer  emits  at 
times  the  meaning  and  the  dicta  of 
his  clique,  from  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  gather,  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  well  as  from  a  former 
extra-muros  Parliamentary  exhibi- 
tion, the  new  position  which  thequar. 
ter-mastcr  has  traced  out  for  the 
actual  headquarters.  The  stronger 
points  of  this  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine;  and,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
earth  the  fox,  although  we  may  not 
bag  him.  Moreover,  we  are  espe- 
cially moved  to  re-open  the  subject, 
by  the  first  appearance  in  open  field, 
armed  cap- a- pee  for  the  fray,  of  the 
redoubted  Anti-  Corn  Law  Champion 
himself,  although  not  within  the 
walls  of  St  Stephen's,  but  in  that  ex- 
hibition-room of  demagogical  noto- 
riety, the  Crown  and  Anchor  Ta- 
vern. The  display,  on  that  occasion, 
of  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson  in 
the  rostrum,  although  less  imposing 
than  his  labours  of  the  closet,  was 
still  sufficiently  promising  to  add  to 
the  regret  of  the  Manchester  liberals, 
whose  invitation  to  represent  them 
in  the  Reform  Parliament,  and  to  a 
grand  preparatory  banquet,  he  de- 
clined, from  the  avowed  impossibi- 
lity of  conquering  the  natural  diffi- 
dence, or  the  mauvaise  ftonte,  which 
incapacitated  him  from  delivering 
even  a  complimentary  address  to  an 
assembly  flushed  with  all  the  good- 
humour  of  a  plenteous  repast,  and 
exhilarated  with  champagne.  Whilst 
we  tender  our  congratulations  to  the 
gallant  officer  on  the  oratorical  ad- 
dition to  his  blushing  honours,  it  is 
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also  no  small  source  of  gratification 
to  behold  him,  at  length,  publicly 
assuming  that  leading  position  which, 
among  the  Anti-Corn- Law  conspira- 
tors, is  his  by  birthright;  and  assu- 
redly the  dicta  feebly  delivered  by 
his  more  humble  followers  from  the 
ministerial  tribune,  become  invested 
with  a  more  real  importance  when 
sanctioned  or  repeated  by  the  oracle 
himself. 

One  of  the  charges  against  the 
Corn  Laws  most  insisted  upon  at 
the  present  moment,  is  their  tend- 
ency to  cause  great  fluctuations  in 
prices.  In  his  after-dinner  speech 
to  his  Manchester  constituents,  Mr 
Poulett  Thomson  gravely  stated  his 
opinion,  that  their  abolition  would 
not  lower,  but  only  steady  prices,  as 
in  other  less  or  unprotected  commo- 
dities. Colonel  Thompson,  after  re- 
iterating the  same  fallacy,  chose  to 
select  the  article  of  coffee  as  an  il- 
lustration happily  in  point.  The  un- 
doubting  and  dogmatical  tone  of  the 
assertion  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  have  passed  muster  with  us 
for  as  much  as  it  was  worth,  and  no 
more ;  but  the  Colonel  is  not  usually 
so  unscrupulous  in  the  statement 
of  facts,  and  it  became,  therefore,  an 
object  of  something  more  than  curi- 
osity to  investigate  an  assumption 
which,  if  correct,  must,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  exercise  a  certain  influence 
upon  the  bearings  of  the  main  ques- 
tion. How  far  the  Colonel  has  been 
happy  in  the  choice  of  his  point  of 
departure  or  in  his  premises,  will  be 
verified  by  the  following  compara- 


tive table,  extracted  from  a  "  State- 
ment of  the  prices  of  British  staple 
articles  and  Colonial  produce  for 
the  last  eight  years,"  compiled  by  a 
respectable  London  merchant,  from 
the  Mercantile  Price  Current,  and 
since  its  transmission  to  us,  present- 
ed to,  and  appended  by,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  to  their  Report.  The 
rough  estimated  amount  of  fluctua- 
tions from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
price  which  we  have  added  to  the 
table  are,  it  must  be  understood, 
merely  approximative  calculations, 
sufficiently  accurate  perhaps  for  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  In  order  to 
anticipate  frivolous  objections,  we 
may  state  that  our  reasons  for  not 
taking  the  corn  averages  of  the  whole 
of  each  year  are,  that  they  have  been 
published  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
on  such  countless  occasions,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recopy  them  here ; 
that  they  could  not  more  clearly  or 
impartially  illustrate  the  argument 
than  the  "statement"  we  have  adopt- 
ed ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  would  have 
imposed  upon  us  the  additional  la- 
bour of  compiling  an  equivalent 
number  of  yearly  and  weekly  coffee 
averages,  for  no  practical  advantage. 
In  wheat,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  du- 
ring the  eight  years,  the  most  exten- 
sive fluctuation  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  price — from  86s.  to  58s. — 
is  32^Tper  cent  j  in  oats,  from  32s.  to 
21s.,  34  per  cent;  in  barley,  from 
42s.  to  30s.,  28^  per  cent;  and  malt, 
from  70a.  to  56s.,  20  per  cent.  The 
variations  of  coffee  are  as  follow : — 


Prices  of  wheat,  £c.  for  eight  consecutive  years  on  the  1st  of  January  In  each  year, 
up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  inclusive,  compiled  from  the  London  Mercantile 
Price  Current. 
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Fluctuations,  from 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

183C. 

.1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

highest  to  lowest 

point,  about 

Wheat,  Kent  and  Sussex 

L.  s. 

L.  s. 

L.  s. 

L.   s. 

L.  s. 

L.  s. 

L.  s. 

L.  s. 

per  quarter, 

3    5 

3    2 

3246 

3  10 

3  18 

3  10 

2  18 

32£  percent. 

Oats,  Feeding,  per  do. 

1  1    7 

1  Ijj 

1     51    8 

1     4 

1    7 

1     4 

1     1 

3i   per  cent. 

Barley,  per  do.    . 
Malt,  per  do.       . 

1  15 

1  3  10 

1  18 
3    2 

1  13     2    2 
2  18     3    6 

1  15 

2  18 

1  18 
3    6 

9*$ 

o    6 

1  12 
2  16 

28J  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

Average  fluctuation, 

.       29  per  cent. 

COFFEE. 

i 

'    ^*" 

Fluctuations,  from 

Coffee,  per  cwt. 

1826.   1827. 

1823. 

1829. 

1830.  :  1831.   1 

832.  '  1833. 

highest  to  lowest 

! 

point,  about 

Ordinary  Dom.   and   St 

L.  s.     L.  s,    L.  s,  •  L.  s. 

L.  s     L.  s.    L.  s.     L.  ;.. 

Lucia,            .       . 
Good.and  fine,  middling', 

33      2  12     2    7  i   1  19 
4  15     4     8     3  18       _ 

1  17  '  1  18 
—       2  18  i 

4     1    3  10 
4  11  |  4    2 

54  per  cent 
139  per  cent. 

Jamaica,  ordinary, 
Good,  fine,  &  middling, 

2  15 
i  18 

2    9 
i  11 

1  J7 

i    6 

1  16 
2  18 

1  13 
3  17 

1  16 

4238 

1  18  i  i  15 

iti  J  per  cent.  , 
141  per  cent. 

Average  fluctuation, 


48j  per  cent, 
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The  fluctuations  of  corn,  therefore, 
for  a  period  of  eight  year 
"29,  and  those  of  coffee  43^  per  cent, 
or  nearly  *20  per  cent  beyond  tin- 
former;  and  thin,  be  it  remembered, 
in  the  one  special  article  challenged 
for  the  comparison  by  the  econo- 
mists themselves.  Although  we  are 
satisfied  the  assertion  has  been  ha- 
zarded in  utter  ignorance,  or  the 
slightest  examination  of  data,  and 
maintained  with  all  the  arrogance  of 
men  too  long  accustomed  to  find 
their  wildest  propositions  pass  un- 
questioned, and  without  dissection, 
yet  we  doubt  not  that,  as  coffee  was 
clearly  selected  at  random,  they  will 
return  to  the  charge,  and  attempt  to 
mend  their  plea.  Let  them — there 
is  scope  enough  for  all  their  skill  in 
figures  and  disfigurations  of  arith- 
metic ;  but  in  iron,  lead,  sugar,  cot- 
tons, and  other  commodities  of  great 
consumption,  they  will  scarcely  fare 
as  well  as  in  coffee,  whilst  that  first 
article  of  their  creed,  the  violent 
fluctuations  and  unsteadiness  of 
corn  prices,  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  a  most  impudent  pretence, 
and  a  daring  imposition  upon  public 
credulity. 

With  thin  part  of  the  question  we 
ehall  not,  however,  yet  cry  quits 
with  them ;  the  imposture  must  be 
laid  bare  beyond  the  possibility  of 
redemption.  The  Lacklanders  must 
be  reduced  to  an  avowal  of  their 
spoliation  scheme  in  all  its  naked 
deformity.  It  may  be  argued,  and 
it  would  be,  that  the  experience  of 
eight  years  travels  beyond  the  ne- 
cessity or  the  justice  of  the  case; 
that  in  fact  it  embraces  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the 
present  system  of  Corn  Laws.  To 
meet  them  fairly,  then,  the  compari- 
son between  corn  and  coffee  shall 
be  confined  to  a  space  of  five  years, 
from  1829  to  1838  inclusive.  With- 
out causelessly  recopying  the  table, 
the  highest  and  lowest  quotations 
will  stand  thus : 

On  the  1st  January,  1829, 
Wheat,  per  quarter,  .         86s. 

On  the  1st  January,  1833, 
Wheat,        ....        58s. 

On  the  1st  January,  1830, 
Coffee,  per  cwt.          .        .        87s. 

On  the  1st  January,  183-J, 
Coffee,         ....        81s. 
These  are  the  extreme  points   of 


EM* 

moditicR,  and  taking  the  first  line 
of  each  as  they  are  placed  in  the 
"  Statement"  from  which  we  quote. 
Bread  corn  ha*,  therefore,  been  agi- 
t.itf<l  to  the  extent  of  28».  a-quai  u-r, 
or  about  &2\  per  cent;  coffee  has 
ranged  with  a  difference  of  44*.  per 
c\vt,  or  05  per  cent.  So  that  the  re. 
rolutions  of  corn  values  were,  by  224 
per  cent,  less  violent  than  those  of 
coffee,  the  beau  /•/<•'•//  of  steadiness 
with  our  philosophic  economists.  We 
recommend  them,  as  a  climax  of 
shame,  to  calculate  the  relative  fluc- 
tuations of  corn,  cotton,  and  wool, 
for  the  year  1833. 

We  proceed  next  to  ascertain  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Law*  upon 
the  manufacturing,  mercantile,  and 
shipping  interests  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  too  much  the  fashion,  on 
our  side  of  the  question,  to  consider 
it  as  one  exclusively  agricultural ; 
an  error,  of  which  our  foes  of  the 
property-destroying  class  have  not 
been  tardy  in  availing  themselves. 
Nothing,  accordingly,  can  be  more 
fulsome  or  more  preposterously 
magnificent  than  the  predictions,  to 
those  great  national  concerns,  of 
measureless  prosperity  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws ;  the  fictions 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  lights 
have  nothing  of  hyperbole  or  of 
splendour  to  compare  with  them. 
British  fabrics,  by  tens  of  sterling 
millions,  and  tonnage  counted  by 
nothing  less  than  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, are  to  be  despatched  here  and 
wafted  there — cottons  against  tim- 
ber, and  woollens  against  wheat — 
for  the  paltry  equivalent  of  ruining 
all  the  landholders  of  Great  Britain, 
and  consigning  some  one  million  of 
operative  agriculturists  to  starvation 
or  the  Poor  Laws,  as  reformed  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  upon 
the  principle,  that  the  able-bodied 
who  cannot  find  work  have  no  con- 
cern with  eating.  The  promises  are 
indeed  of  Oriental  grandeur;  they 
are  as  the  ponderous  wheels  of  Jug- 
gernaut, under  which  the  unpitied 
rural  victims  are  required  to  pro- 
strate themselves,  on  the  promise  of 
a  future  paradise,  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  present  annihilation.  How- 
ever important  the  subject  may  be 
to  the  country  side,  not  less  vitally 
is  it  so  to  the  mass  of  city  popula- 
tion ;  but  after  the  incomparable  and 


value  within  the  limit  of  both  com-    unanswered  oration  of  Sir  Jauieg 
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Graham,  in  the  debate  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  which  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not, 
in  every  counting-ho.use  and  farm- 
house in  the  three  kingdoms,  we 
should  feel  ourselves  guilty  of  all 
the  presumption,  conceit,  and  arro- 
gance, so  justly  charged  as  a  mono- 
poly of  the  Economists,  if,  for  one 
moment,  we  should  be  found  inter- 
fering, except  incidentally,  with  a 
part  of  the  question  which  he  has 
almost  so  exclusively  made  his  own. 
The  new  doctrines  have,  we  are 
aware,  their  proselytes  among  the 
trading  classes;  but  we  have  good 
faith  that  their  roots  have  struck 
neither  wide  nor  deep.  They  are 
yet,  in  the  main,  confined  to  bodies 
professing,  or  approximating  to,  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  religious  belief  or 
unbelief  advocated  by  their  leaders 
of  the  Utilitarian  school,  whose 
principles  of  political  and  trading 
economy  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  rogue's  advice  and  blessing 
to  his  son — "  Get  money — honestly 
if  you  can — but  if  not,  get  money." 
As  honesty,  in  the  mam,  is  the  safest 
and  best  policy  even  to  get  money, 
we  shall  see  what  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  trading  community  are 
likely  to  gain  by  a  change  in  the 
Corn  Laws.  A  notice  of  imports 
and  exports  to  the  corn- producing 
countries,  which,  it  is  said,  but  for 
the  Corn  Laws,  would  consume  so 
many  countless  millions  of  British 
manufactures,  will  simplify  our  la- 
bours for  the  present,  and  assist  our 
researches  for  the  future.  The 
countries  from  which  we  now  re- 
ceive supplies  of  Corn,  and  which, 
in  the  event  of  changes  in  the  laws 
regulating  importation,  are  likely  to 
monopolize  a  large  portion  of  the 
supply,  are  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the 
United  States.  As,  therefore,  they, 
according  to  the  Economists,  are 
destined  to  become  the  future  con- 
sumers for  the  chief  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  products  of  the  em- 
pire, it  will  be  well  to  enquire  how 
they  have  hitherto,  and  do  now, 
balance  accounts  with  us.  The 
progress  of  our  trading  relations 
with  Prussia,  (excluding  the  re-ex- 
portation of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  to  the  extent  of  some  half 
million  sterling;  and  excluding,  also, 
our  indirect  intercourse  through 
Hamburgh  and  Antwerp,  some  por- 
tion of  which  is  probably  returned 
VOL.  xxxv.  NO-  ccxxn. 


to  us  in  our  imports  from  those 
places,)  may  be  thus  exemplified  :— 
Declared  value  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  to  Prus- 
sia in 

1814,  L.1 ,229,756 

1 820,  492,409 

1830,  177,923 

This  decline  of  values,  astonishing 
and  rapid  as  it  is,  has  been,  notwith- 
standing, a  gradual  consummation, 
for  the  exports  of 

181 5  were     L.853,579 
1817  518,539 

Our  imports  from  Prussia  have 
progressed  in  the  inverse  ratio ;  for 
their  official  value  stands  thus  re- 
corded:—  l)OfixJ 

IMPORTS. 

1814,  L.501,783 

1820,  729,683 

1830,  1,537,201 

Thus  in  the  space  of  seventeen 
years,  whilst  the  exportations  of  ma- 
nufactured and  other  native  wares 
have  declined  to  one-seventh,  the 
importations  have  tripled  in  amount. 
The  returns  of  our  commerce  with 
Russia  are  of  the  same  significant 
character,  although  the  differences 
are  not  so  marked  and  startling. 
The  declared  value  of  exports,  Bri- 
tish produce  and  manufactures,  was 
as  follows: 

1814,     L.  1,705,954 

1820,       2,672,214 

1830,       1,489,538 

And  the  official  value  of  the  Imports 

from  Russia:— 

1814,  L.2,450,421 

1820,  2,542,533 

1830,  4,024,769 

Shewing  a  decrease  of  'nearly  one- 
eighth  in  the  exportations,  against  an 
increase  of  about  three-eighths  in 
the  importations. 

Whilst  a  positive  balance  of  trade 
is  thus  yearly  accumulating  against 
us  in  the  corn-growing  countries  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  an  equal  revo- 
lution has  been  in  gradual  progress 
against  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Our  exportations  to  the 
United  States  appear  to  have  re- 
mained stationary  in  quantity  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years ;  having  been 
more  than  seven  millions  sterling  in 
official  amount  in  1799,  and  in  1830 
about  the  same.  la  the  meantime, 
since  the  year  1815,  the  imports  have 
been  regularly  on  the  advance,  from 
two  millions  three  hundred  and 
3  F 
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eighty  thousand  pounds  in  that  year 
and  1816,  to  nearly  eight  millions  In 
1880.  The  comparison,  dating  from 
1816,  which  we  date  from,  because 
the  year  1814  was  a  time  of  war,  and 
the  exports  of  1815,  from  the  long 
Interruption  of  intercourse,  were 
greatly  in  excess,  amounting  to 
twelve  millions  of  official,  and  up- 
wards of  thirteen  millions  of  declared 
value,  stands  thus : 

Declared  value  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  to  the 
United  States,— 

1816,     L.9,556,577 

1820,      8,875,286 

1880,      6,132,846 

From  accidental  causes,  or  from 

over  exportation  in  preceding  years, 

the  exports  of  1820  were  depressed 

beyond  the  level  of  other  preceding 

and  succeeding  years;  but  in  1821 

the  balance  was  re-established  at  six 

millions  and  a  fifth,  about  which  it 

remained  fixed  till  1880. 

Official  value  of  Imports  from  the 
United  States  :— 

1816,  L.2,886,224 

1820,  3,860,878 

1830,  7,964,098 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
relative  proportions  between  official 
and  declared  values  have,  from  va- 
rious causes,  but  principally,  no 
doubt,  from  the  revolutions  of  our 
currency  system  operating  upon 
prices,  been  gradually  reversed. 
Mr  Marshall,  in  his  valuable  work  of 
Statistics,  calculates  that  in  1814  the 
declared  was  to  the  official  as  L.150 
to  L.I 00,  whereas,  in  1880,  L.57  de- 
clared was  equal  to  L.100  official 
return  for  Europe ;  for  Africa,  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  Indies,  L.I  15  to 
L.100  in  1814,  and  in  1830,  L.69  to 
L.I 00  were  the  proportions.  Of  the 
declared  values  of  exportations  from 
foreign  countries,  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  few  reports. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  statements, 
that  as  our  importations  from  these 
corn-producing  lands  have  advanced, 
our  exportations  have  diminished,  or 
remained  stationary.  The  excess  of 
Imports  over  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports in  our  trade  with  Russia  alone 
is  estimated,  on  a  fair  allowance  for 
the  difference  in  the  money  over  the 
official  value,  at  three  millions  ster- 
ling, and  that  of  our  dealings  with 
Prussia  and  the  United  States  at  pro- 
bably twx>  millions  more-Hmaking  a 


total  of  about  five  millions;  so  that 
here  is  an  evil  which  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  coun- 
teracted. The  Economists  would, 
however,  open  the  breach  still  wider; 
they  would  destroy  the  first  and  legi- 
timate principle  of  all  trade,  which 
is  barter,  where  the  means  of  it  exist ; 
they  would  overflow  us  with  mil- 
lions' worth  additional  of  foreign 
corn,  which  could  and  would  only 
be  paid  for  in  money,  but  not  in  la- 
bour, until  the  fund  drawn  upon 
should  be  exhausted ;  whilst  the  in- 
fatuated manufacturer,  for  whose 
behoof  this  paradise  for  fools — this 
unparalleled  return  market  in  fo- 
reign parts — had  been  created,  would 
turn  his  longing  eyes  homeward  in 
vain,  for  there  he  would  meet  only 
lands  out  of  tillage,  proprietors  ruin- 
ed, the  race  of  farmers  extinct, — rural 
labourers  by  the  hundred  thousand 
besieging  the  parish  board,  located 
in  the  workhouse,  or  disputing  the 
pittance  of  wages  with  the  miner, 
the  hodman,  or  the  scavenger ;  and 
the  home  market,  which  had  once 
rewarded  and  enriched  his  industry, 
gone  without  return.  If  the  foreign 
corn-grower  thus  close  his  door  as 
we  throw  open  our  portals,  and  pro- 
hibit our  wares  in  proportion  as  we 
enfranchise  his  produce,  on  what 
ground  can  the  Economists  rest  their 
preposterous  fallacy  and  magnificent 
promises  to  the  manufacturers  ?  Will 
their  debtors  be  better  disposed  to 
acquit  an  obligation  for  twenty,  than 
they  shew  themselves  to  be  for  five 
millions  ? 

Such,  then,  is  the  untoward  state 
of  our  manufacturing  and  shipping 
relations  with  countries  upon  which 
it  is  soberly  proposed  to  cast  our- 
selves for  our  supply  of  food;  and 
on  this  experience  of  the  past,  sages, 
full  of  wise  saws,  are  found  to  run 
up  their  Babel  structures  for  the  fu- 
ture. Hitherto,  the  more  of  their 
cereal  and  other  products  we  have 
consumed,  the  less  of  our  fabrics 
we  have  been  allowed  to  furnish 
them  with;  upon  which  the  Econo- 
mists bid  us  feed  still  more  upon  fo- 
reign wheat,  by  way  of  vanquishing 
their  obstinacy.  The  logic  is  on  a 
par  with  the  policy  of  such  reasoning, 
and  its  patriotism  with  its  humanity. 
They  who  squander  so  lavishly 
abroad,  breed  famine  and  misery  at 
homo ;  and,  while  the  Irish  absentee 
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is  revelling  amid  the  carnivals  of 
Naples,  or  enriching  the  gamblers  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  his  tenant,  the 
corn  producer,  may  be  seen  upon 
his  estate  at  home,  sharing  his  meal 
of  potatoes  and  wretched  hovel  with 
wife,  children,  pigs,  or  cow.  And 
this  is  the  fate  to  which  the  visionary 
theorist  would  consign  the  rural 
classes  of  England,  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  foreigner ! 

We  are  told — and  the  tale  has  been 
the  more  often  repeated,  because  the 
want  of  contradiction  swells  the  pre- 
sumption.of  ignorance — that  our  own 
trade  restrictions  and  corn  prohibi- 
tions were  the  origin,  and  are  the 
justification,  of  the  fiscal  warfare 
against  us.  The  people  who  preach 
this  are,  perchance,  not  aware  of 
tariffs,  constructed,  as  the  late  Em- 
peror Alexander  says,  in  his  ukase  in 
1816,  upon  "  liberal"  principles,  by 
which,  in  Russia,  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  (cotton  yarns  except- 
ed)  were  struck  with  duties  of  25 
per  cent ;  cottons,  dyed  or  printed, 
entirely  prohibited  in  Russian  Po- 
land ;  cotton  yarn,  by  the  Prussian 
tariff,  in  force  about  the  same  period, 
is  taxed  seventeen  per  cent,  and 
other  manufactured  goods  about 
thirty  per  cent  j  and  even  in  the  tariff 
of  1815,  in  the  United  States,  wool- 
lens and  cottons  subjected  to  a  tax 
of  25  per.  j  cent,  with  a  minimum  of 
value  upon  the  latter.  Woollen  cloths 
are  now  entirely  prohibited  in  Rus- 


sia, with  some  slight  exceptions,  and 
cottonpiece  goods  virtually  so;  whilst 
almost  equally  prohibitive  is  the  last 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  Such  is 
the  position  of  our  manufacturing 
interests  with  states  in  whose  favour 
already  exists  an  annual  balance  of 
trade,  to  the  extent  of  five  millions 
sterling.  The  chimerical  scheme  of 
the  Economists  for  reducing  this  ba- 
lance, is  to  increase  the  debt ;  a  pro- 
position about  as  sane  as  would  be 
that  of  lending  an  insolvent  customer 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  order  that 
he  might  repay  the  five  thousand 
standing  against  him  in  the  ledger  of 
the  lender. 

Another  and  a  more  monstrous 
fallacy  of  these  philosophers  repre- 
sents the  shipping  interest  as  deeply 
concerned  in  the  abrogation  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  certain  of  most  pros- 
perous employment  and  most  splen- 
did gains  thereby.  We  entertain  no 
apprehension  of  that  great  national 
branch  of  our  industry  becoming 
again  the  dupe  or  the  victim  of  de- 
lusions, which,  in  the  name  of  a  shal- 
low philosophy,  and  a  fictitious  reci- 
procity, have  already  been  perpe- 
trated upon,  and  brought  them  to 
the  very  verge  of  destruction.  Our 
answer  shall  be  brief.  The  following 
is  the  mode  in  which  British  and  fo- 
reign shipping  have  already  fulfilled 
the  predictions  of  closet  dreamers  of 
the  Utilitarian  regime : — 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Shipping,  British  and  Prussian,  entered  inwards  in  the 
years 
1820.           U              1830.             ||       1832. 

Ships.       | 

Tonnage.    ||      Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

British, 
Prussian, 

526 
300 

87,451 
60,450 

666 
720 

102,758 
139,646 

401 

428 

62,079 
89,187 

We  now  approach — we  approach 
it  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  appre- 
hension and  reluctance — the  most 
solemn  and  the  most  perilous  part 
of  the  question.  There  is  no  blink- 
ing it;  encumber  it  as  you  will 
with  verbiage  —  exhibit  the  cup 
and  balls,  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
of  the  most  practised  Indian — the 
equivocations  of  the  most  dis- 
honest casuist — the  manufacturer 
inoculated  with  the  venom  of  the 
economic  doctrine,  who  bawls  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
really  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  reduction  of  wages,  The  great 


body  of  the  manufacturers  are,  we 
repeat,  too  enlightened  to  become 
the  dupes  of  a  fallacious  creed,  arid 
too  honest  to  shroud  themselves  un- 
der an  arriere  pensee,  or  a  mental  re- 
servation. Indeed,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, a  trading  Economist  has,  though 
somewhat  obscurely,  thrown  off  dis- 
guise and  hinted  the  truth.  Disguise, 
indeed,  is  no  longer  possible ;  the 
operative  classes,  with  all  the  in- 
stinct of  self-interest,  and  the  saga- 
city of  a  calculating  body,  have,  for 
some  time  past,  made  the  discovery. 
No  cry  is  now  heard ;  no  akins  of 
parchment,  petitions, . crowded  with 
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R,  and  daubed  with  hieio- 
jhfca.fmanate  from  them  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Neither, 
however,  are  they  passive  specta- 
tors ;  for  the  struggle  once  over  be- 
tween the  money-changers  and  tin- 
rural  interest  —  untaxea  corn  once 
admitted  —  their  turn  comes  next, 
and  die  battle  approaches  the  fac- 
tory and  the  loom-shop.  For  this 
direful  struggle  they  arc  buckling 
on  their  armour,  banding  themselves 
in  unions,  nominating  delegates,  and 
convoking  deliberative  assemblies. 
Come  when  it  may,  and  come  it 
must,  upon  the  prostration  of  agri- 
cultural property,  the  strife  will  be 
a  fearful  and  a  mortal  one,  a  gucrra 
a  cuc/iillo,  of  which,  indeed,  the  re- 
sult may  be  calculated,  but  the  moral 
consequences  will  be  felt  for  gene- 
rations yet  unborn.  With  half  a 
million  of  rural  population  thrown 
upon  the  high-roads,  the  trading 
operatives  are  not  slow  to  compre- 
hend that  no  gradually  descending 
scale  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices 
of  labour  is  practicable  ;  that  the 
conclusion  must  be  come  to  at  one 
leap,  and  that  if  bread  stuff  values 
are  to  be  equalized  with  the  current 
rates  of  continental  Europe,  so  also 
numt  the  rates  of  wages  be.  The  pro- 
position is  a  simple  rule-of-three  af- 
fair, whose  solution  is  easy  to  the 
meanest  capacity. 

This  is  the  truth,  and  awful  as  it 
is,  we  are  bound  to  follow  it  out  in 
all  its  bearings.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  Corn  Law  restrictions  are  swept 
away,  we  are  to  enquire  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Economists  seek  to  depress 
wages.  A  better  witness  on  the 
point  need  not  be  desired  than  Mr 
Rathbone  Greg,  a  seemingly  warm 
member  of  the  Utilitarian  conclave, 
and  one  of  the  most  extensive  cot- 
ton-manufacturers of  England,  who 
was  examined  before  the  Committee 
on  Trade  and  Agriculture  in  the  last 
year.  This  gentleman  winds  up  his 
evidence  with  the  decisive  declara- 
tion of  an  orthodox  believer,  that 
"  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
we  roust  come  at  last,''  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Every  syllable  uttered 
by  him  breathes  of  low  prices'of  la- 
bour; these,  in  the  course  of  his  tra- 
vels, appear  to  have  been  the  dar- 
ling, and  almost  the  sole  object  of 
his  enquiries  ;  the  condition,  the  fire- 
side comforts,  the  state  of  social  pro- 


grcssion  or  degradation  of  the  poor, 
neem  to  have  "little  called  forth  hid 
observant  faculties.  He  appears  not 
to  have  entered  their  hovels,  chewed 
their  black  bread,  or  tasted  their 
sour  wine.  From  his  surveys  we 
may  discover,  perhaps,  the  limit  at 
which  starvation-wages  begin;  as 
scientific  enquirers  define,  from  ba- 
rometrical observations  on  the  sides 
of  the  Himalaya  or  the  Andes,  the 
point  at  which  commence  the  boun- 
daries of  eternal  snow.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  results  of  Mr 
Greg's  discoveries  concerning  the 
operative  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  abroad.  The  highest 
rate  of  wages  he  found  in  France, 
which,  with  those  of  other  countries, 
are  here  stated ;  there  being  no  lack 
of  work.  f*i: 


France 
Switzerland 
Austria 
The  Tyrol 
Saxony 
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Bonne,  in  Prussia  — 
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As  he  ofl'ered  no  opinion,  nor  in- 
dicated any  preference  for  any  one 
of  the  scale  over  the  other—  although 
upon  the  theory  of  low  prices,  the 
Economists  will,  doubtless,  prefer 
the  lowest  —  we  shall  do  them  no  in- 
justice by  assuming  that   the  ave- 
rage rate   of  the  whole  would  be 
satisfactory,  which  makes  a  fraction 
less  than  four  shillings  per  week, 
the  present  dream  of  the  millennium 
of   manufacturing   philosophers  of 
the  new  school.    The  average  rate 
for  a  similar  quality  of  labour  in 
Manchester  is,  according  to  Mr  Greg, 
ten  shillings  at  the  present  moment, 
so  that  the  blessed  equality  can  only 
be  realized  by  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  British  workmanship  equal 
to  three-fifths  or  60  per  cent.     Assu- 
ming the  circulation  of  corn  free  and 
untaxed  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
labour  thus  ground  down  to  compe- 
tition terms,  it  behoves  us  to  examine 
how  far  the  situation  of  the  opera- 
tive population  would  be  benefited 
by  the  so  ardently  wished  for  change. 
Mr  Crawford,  the  late  candidate  for 
Paisley,  has,  in  one  of  those  speeches, 
ad  cfiptaatlum  ciil/iit.*,  with  which  the 
Crown   and  Anchor   has    so  often 
rung,  furnished  us  with  the  elements 
of  a  calculation,  which  we  adopt  the 
~' 
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more  readily,  inasmuch  as,  from  its     cations  of  the  author  for  his  mission 
extravagant  valuation  of  the  bread     to  the    golden-footed  Chief  of  the 
tax,  nobody  will  doubt,  so  far  as  hy-     Burman  empire, 
perbole  could  be  useful,  the  qualifi- 

Mr  Crawford's  estimate  of  the  inequality  of  the  bread  tax  :— 
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Corn  and  wages  equally  reduced,  Mr  Crawford's  estimatewill  stand  thus: — 
Labourer — Income        .  .     boa  (e&jr^elsb  fnlftaimoti  ,an 

Reduction  of  wages  GO  per  cent, 


Bread  .    >*    - 
Bread  tax  abolished 
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For  all  other  necessaries  of  clothing, 
fire,  light,  rent,  &c.  &c ,  balance 
against  the  working  man  of  a  free 
trade  in.  corn,  fifteen  pounds  sterling. 
We  recommend  these  additional 
items  to  Mr  Crawford's  notice  against 
a  second  edition  of  his  table,  for  the 
edification  of  the  electors  of  Paisley. 
The  argument  has  been  raised  and 
re-echoed  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  that 
the  abolition  of  corn  restrictions 
would  enhance  the  value  of  labour. 
If  wages  and  the  supply  of  labour 
both  remain  stationary,  the  assertion 
is  trite  enough.  But  if  half  a  million 
of  rural  workmen — a  low  calculation 
— were  ejected  from  land  upon  the 
manufacturing  market  for  labour, 
how  long  would  that  hold  good? 
Nine-tenths  of  them,  indeed,  would 
be  utterly  incompetent  to  other  toil 
than  that  to  which  they  were  born. 
A  man  may  wield  a  flail,  or  follow  a 
plough,  whom  no  instruction  could 
qualify  for  the  simple  operations  of 
tenting  a  power-loom  or  making  a 
BCythe.  Wherever  employment  of 
a  less  complicated  nature  could  be 
had,  thither  they  would  crowd,  and 
as  inexperienced  hands,  would  only 
be  able  to  procure  it  by  underselling 
the  practised  workmen  in  the  labour 
market.  Thus,  the  starving  agri- 
culturists of  Glamorgan  and  Mon- 
mouth  would  displace,  at  half  price, 
the  full  paid  miner  in  the  iron  and 
coal  levels  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  al- 
though to  displace  the  seasoned 
hands  about  the  blast  furnaces  of 
Dowlais  would  be  beyond  his  ability. 
The  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  the  rural  tribe  remaining,  who 
could  neither  turn  nor  spin,  will  still 
have  to  be  provided  for.  How,  God 
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only  knows,  when  the  new  code  of 
poor  laws  come  into  operation,  which 
are  to  recognise  no  right  to  relief- in 
the  able-bodied  labourer.  We  are 
assured,  however,  with  as  much  le- 
vity as  if  the  matter  at  issue  were  no 
more  than  a  change  of  quarters  for 
a  regiment  of  hussars,  that  this  im- 
mense body  of  cast-off  workmen  will 
speedily  be  absorbed  in  the  masses 
of  other  avocations,  as  if  there  were 
anywhere  a  dearth,  and  nowhere  a 
redundancy  of  hands.  The  lessons 
of  experience  are  vain  to  the  harden- 
ed of  heart.  How  have  the  hand- 
loom  calico-weavers  been  absorbed  ? 
It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
of  them  were  displaced  by  machine- 
ry; more  than  one  half  are  still 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence  at  the 
rate  of  some  twopence  or  threepence 
a-day ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder, it  may  readily  be  guessed, 
have  been  gathered  to  an  untimely 
grave.  This,  perchance,  is  the  me- 
thod of  absorption  really  anticipated 
by  the  Economists. 
,  But  if  the  money  rate  of  wages 
remain  the  same  with  a  cheap  as 
a  taxed  loaf,  how  is  the  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  benefited 
against  the  foreign  competition, 
which  is  the  gravamen  of  his  charge 
against  the  Corn  Laws  ?  The  imports 
of  corn  may  be  quintupled,  but  not 
for  that  will  the  corn  countries  buy 
his  wares  ;  if,  dear,  they  can  buy 
cheaper  at  home ;  if  cheap,  ukases 
and  tariffs  of  higher  duties  will  re- 
store the  differential  distance.  Some 
philosophers  in  the  clouds,  how^ver, ; 
have  one  other  Protean  version  of 
their  theory;  they  tell  us  that  the 
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money  rates  of  wages  will  rise  aa  the 
prices  of  bread  fall,  and  that  such 
has  been,  and  is  the  case  in  France. 
Even  as  we  write  this  article,  this 
absurdity  has  been  gravely  insisted 
upon  in  a  laboured  and  anonymous 
essay  in  the  Times  of  the  1 1  th  ultimo. 
As  an  opinion,  this  could  be  met  only 
with  a  sneer;  as  an  asserted  fact, 
we  state  without  hesitation  that  it  is 
false.  Those  who  know  any  thing  of 
France  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the 
rate  of  money  wages  has  declined 
since  the  Revolution  of  July,  both  in 
the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
departments — in  Rouen,  in  Mulhau- 
sen,  in  Lyons,  and  in  the  Gironde.  The 
Government,  with  all  its  fears  and  ex- 
ertions, has  not  in  all  cases  been  able 
to  sustain  them  in  Paris,  although  the 
artistes  in  horlogerie  and  bijouterie 
may  not  have  suffered  like  the  rest. 
The  money  wages  of  labour  in  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States  are  some- 
what high,  not  because  corn  is  cheap, 
but  because  labourers — more  espe- 
cially in  the  former — are  scarce ;  the 
rates  are,  and  have  been  on  the  de- 
cline in  the  latter.  Why  do  not  the 
money  wages  of  labour  rise  at  Bonne 
in  Prussia,  where  bread,  (Qy.  black,) 
Mr^Greg^tells  us,  is  one  halfpenny 
per  Ib.  and  wages  2s.  Gd.  per  week  ? 
The  physical  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  those  countries,  and 
how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  as- 
similate that  of  English  labourers  to 
it,"  may  be  judged  of  by  what  Mr 
Jacob  tells  us,  who  "  travelled  in 
every  I  direction,  ^and  'never  saw  a 
loaf  of  wheaten  bread  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Rhine,  in  any  part  of  Northern 
Germany,  Poland,  or  Denmark." 
The  state  of  the  peasantry  in  Poland 
is  thus  described  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, in  his  "  Report  to  the  Board 
of  Trade"  in  1826.  "  These  people 
live  in  wooden  huts  covered  with 
thatch  or  shingles,  consisting  of  one 
room,  with  a  stove,  around  which 
the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  crowd 
together,  and  where  the  most  dis- 
gusting kinds  of  filthine&s  are  to  be 
seen.  Their  common  food  is  cab- 
bage, potatoes  sometimes,  but  not 
generally,  peas,  black  bread,  and 
soup,  or  rather  gruel,  without  the 
addition  of  butter  or  meat.  Their 
chief  drink  is  water,  or  the  cheap 
whisky  of  the  country."  And  yet  this 
is  in  aland  where  labourers  are  scarce 
and  labour  dear,  being  at  the  rate  of 
fivepence  a- day,  or  2s.  Gd.  a- week. 


We  recommend  the  study  of  these 
facts  to  the  manufacturers,  for  they 
all  tend  to  the  firmer  establishment 
of  the  great  truths,  that  home  is  the 
one  great  and  most  valuable  mart 
for  industry ;  that  low  prices  of  corn 
and  low  prices  of  labour  are  not,  so 
far  as  we  find  them  exemplified 
around  us,  typical  of  wealth,  but 
of  poverty;  not  of  happiness,  but 
misery ;  not  of  social  progression, 
but  of  social  degradation.  The  les- 
son is  the  same,  in  Poland  as  in 
Pomerania — on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  as  on  those  of  the  Vistula. 
Manufactures  cannot  long  exist  ex- 
cept based  on  a  substratum  of  agri- 
culture. Land  and  labour  are  the 
only  real  values,  and  one  cannot 
prosper  when  the  other  languishes 
or  is  destroyed.  Capital,  an  artificial 
creation  of  value,  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  supersede  its  creators.  The 
time  is  arrived  when  nothing  but 
union  and  harmony  can  save  all  in- 
terests ;  whilst,  in  the  strife  of  selfish- 
ness and  jealousy,  capital  is  the  only 
one  which  finally  must  be  irrecover- 
ably lost.  The  circle  is  closingaround 
us  in  Europe,  and  the  storm  is  ga- 
thering; we  may  throw  overboard 
to  our  rivals  the  landed  interest,  aa 
the  Russian  mother  did  her  babe  to 
the  wolves  who  beset  her  sledge, 
but  no  sacrifice  can  appease  it;  for, 
superadded  to  commercial  jealousy, 
political  hatred,  engendered  by  the 
false  policy  of  the  Government,  has 
estranged  every  ancient  ally,  whilst 
our  only  new  one  wages  even  a  more 
deadly  commercial  warfare  with  us. 
Corn  Laws  can  be  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  France,  and  no  valid  objec- 
tion against  the  admission  of  our 
produce  and  manufactures  in  return 
for  her  silks  and  wines,  seeing  that, 
according  to  Chaptal,  she  grows  not 
much  more  than  England,  with  dou- 
ble the  number  of  inhabitants  to 
feed ;  whilst  prices  are  often  higher 
there  than  here,  as  in  1892,  when, 
according  to  Mr  Jacob  and  Mr  Ba- 
ring, wheat  was  85s.  the  quarter, 
whilst  here  it  was  70s.  only. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  upon  the 
equitable  claim  of  the  landed  and 
farming  interest  to  a  fair  compensa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  because  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  demand  is  beyond  the 
national  capacity.  The  currency 
revolution,  prolific  of  ruin  as  it  was, 
would  be,  to  the  Corn  Law  abolition 
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one,  as  "the  sweet  south  that  breathes 
upon  a  bank  of  violets"  to  a  tornado. 
When  the  land  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  mortgagee,  and  tithes, 
poor's  rate,  land-tax,  county  and 
other  rates,  are  transferred  upon 
the  funds  and  the  capital  of  trade, 
we  shall  have  a  chance  to  reach  the 
glorious  goal  at  which  the  Econo- 
mists pant  to  arrive,  and  find  our- 
selves, like  the  similarly  hypotheca- 
ted soil  of  Poland  and  Pomerania, 
with  land  at  two  shillings  an  acre, 
and  labour  at  the  rate  of  from  one 
shilling  and  eightpence  to  two  and 
sixpence  per  week. 

Let  the  manufacturers  ponder 
these  things  well,  for  to  them  they 
are  matters  of  deep  concernment. 


Let  them  measure  the  present  splen. 
did  prognostications  with  the  past 
performances  of  the  philosophical 
prophets ;  when  the  currency  change 
was  dogmatically  limited  by  them 
beforehand  to  a  four  per  cent  de- 
preciation of  values,  whilst  its  prac- 
tical consequences  are  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  much  nearer  forty. 
Let  them  estimate  at  their  just  pro- 
portions the  comparative  importance 
of  home  and  foreign  trade,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  maritime  and  mercantile 
tables  of  Mr  Richmond,  bearing  in 
mind  that  agricultural  and  its  de- 
pendent interests  enter  for  probably 
not  a  less  amount  than  three-fourths 
into  the  whole  home  consumption. 


Table,  shewing  the  Comparative  Value  of  the  Home  Consumption,  joined  with 
that  of  the  Colonies,  contrasted  with  the  Export  of  British  Goods  to  Foreign 
States. 


(Taken  from  Estimate  of  Popular 
tion  Returns.) 
Estimated  amount  of  consump- 
tion of  the   inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  produce  of  the  country, 
independent  of  their  food,  taken 
at   seven    pounds    a-head,    foi 
25,000,000. 

(Taken  from  Parlia 

Declared  value  of  the  exports  of 
manufactures  and  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  British 
colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America. 

nentary  Document.) 

Declared  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  United  Kingdom  exported  to 
all  the  foreign  nations  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

L.  175,000,000 

L.  10,581,329 

L.  27,690,267 

Value  of  the  whole  British  consumption,     - 
Colonial        do. 

Aggregate  value  of  English  trade, 

Foreign    do.         • 


Excess  of  the  Home  over  the  Foreign  trade,        - 

Making  the  Foreign  equal  to  one-seventh  only  of  the  Home 
consumption. 


L.  175,000,000 
10,581,329 

L.  185,581,329 
27,690,267 

L.  157,891,062 


In  the  27i  millions  of  foreign  trade, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  from  whence  we 
derive  a  principal  portion  of  our 
supplies  or  corn,  with  a  population 
of  seventy  millions,  figure,  in  de- 
clared values  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures,  for — 

Prussia,     .     ...     .     .     177,923 

Russia,      ....       1,489,538 

„ 

Total,     L.  1,667,461 

Whilst  Brazil,  with  a  population  of 
four  millions  only,  enters  alone  for 
L.  2,452, 103. 

Four-fifths  of  the  exports  to  Rus- 
sia, or  thereabouts,  consist  of  cotton 
yarn,  which  leaves  perhaps  not  much 


more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
in  the  country,  for  labour  and  profit 
upon  capital ;  whilst  those  to  Brazil, 
consisting  chiefly  of  products — as 
cotton  piece  goods — in  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  manufacture,  yield 
probably,  upon  the  average,  250  per 
cent,  for  labour  and  profit  upon  the 
raw  material.  To  this  must  be  su- 
peradded,  in  favour  of  Brazil,  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  ex- 
ports is  made  up  of  articles, — such 
as  hardware,  woollens,  earthenware, 
&c. — the  raw  material  of  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  soil. 

With  all  these  facts,  before  them, 
need  we  address  another  word  to 
the  sagacity  of  our  manufacturing 
brethren  ? 
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FLOWERS  may  be  safely  said  to 
be  the  sole  universal  favourites  of 
the  human  race.  Stars  seem  some- 
times too  far  off — too  high  up — and, 
let  them  shine  as  sweetly  on  us  as 
they  will,  they  are  felt  not  to  be 
looking  to  our  world.  Our  sympa- 
thies are  surely  not  separated  indeed 
from  their  smiles — Heaven  forbid! 
But  our  hearts  need  the  wings  of 
imagination  to  bear  them  through 
the  ether ;  and,  even  from  that  flight, 
how  glad  are  they  to  return  to  earth ! 
The  sinking  is  happier  than  the  soar- 
ing; and  a  small  still  voice  says, 
"Child  of  the  dust!  be  contented 
yet  a  little  while  with  thine  humbler 
home!" 

Forgive  us,  we  implore  you,  ye 
bright  or  dim  eyes  of  Heaven !  Not 
from  lack  of  love  spake  we  so  of 
your  blissful  beauty  !  From  very 
gratitude  to  Him  who  sprinkled  you 
over  infiuitude— not  unmindful  of 
us — are  we  often  afraid  to  gaze  on 
the  night- skies,  in  unaccepted  wor- 
ship. With  them,  in  holiest  moods, 
our  hearts  burn  to  claim  kindred ; 
but  a  sense  profound  of  alienating 
sinfulness  shuts  our  sight,  and  the 
gates  of  eternity  seem  closed  against 
us.  Then,  to  the  lowliness  of  our 
spirits,  is  comfort  given  from  the 
fair  things  of  this  our  natal  earth ; 
and  the  solitude  grows  cheerful 
again  around  us,  as  the  moonlight 
shews  ua  a  constellation  of  primroses 
at  our  feet. 

And  now  it  is  once  more  Spring. 
Flowers,  indeed,  there  are  that  come 
and  go  with  Winter.  Each  season 
has  its  own ;  but,  though  all  the  va- 
ried year  be  lovely,  sweetest  to  be- 
ings who  live  to  die,  and  die  to  live, 
is  the  Thought  and  the  Feeling  of  the 
Prime.  To  "  budding,  fading,  faded 
flowers,"  there  belongs,  in  every 
heart,  a  peculiar  world  of  emotions; 
yet  are  they  all  allied  by  one  com- 
mon spirit.  Sadness  we  call  it — 
or  joy— or  peace — or  trouble ;  but  it 
springs  still  from  one  and  the  same 
source — a  source  welling  far  within 
the  soul,  and  by  some  innate  power 
embittering  or  sweetening  for  itself 
9(0  • 
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its  own  waters.  How  they  overflow 
the  earth  with  beauty  and  happiness! 
or  deaden  it  into  a  blank,  barren  as 
the  grave ! 

What  hands  placed  on  our  table 
that  glorious  FLOWER  ?  We  think 
we  can  guess ;  but  as  vre  muse  on 
one  name,  three  young  faces,  each 
sweeter  than  the  other,  pass  smiling 
before  us— and  yet  not  one  of  them  an 
is  the  right  one — for  the  face  of  her, 
who  did  in  truth  bring  the  many- 
coloured  fragrance  here,  is  some- 
what touched  by  time  —  though 
still  unfaded — and  Sorrow,  Time's 
chance  companion — not  surely  her 
constant  attendant  —  hath  some- 
what dimmed  on  her  brow  the  lustre, 
of  that  once  bright  black  braided 
hair!  And  beside  the  FLOWRR  a 
book— a  beautifully  bound  book  in 
green  and  gold — flower  and  book 
harmonious— and  in  both  is  there 
the  same  inspiration  of  the  creative 
breath  of  Spring. 

We  fear  to  open  it.  How  often  is 
euch  a  book  like  a  buble!  But 
touch  it  and  the  brightness  is  gone. 
Poetry  and  coloured  illustrations! 
The;/,  at  least,  are  "  beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly"— no  withered  spectres 
these — as  in  the  sad  cemetery  of  a 
Hortits  SicctiK.  Stalk,  leaf,  bud, 
blossom,  all  alive — and  belonging  to 
this  bright  and  breathing  world.  Here 
are  the  pictures— there  arc  the  ori- 
ginals; and,  but  that  no  faint  fine 
fragrance  embalms  the  many-co- 
loured page,  the  shadow  might  be 
supposed  the  substance — such  the 
power  of  art  in  the  hand  of  genius, 
when  that  genius  has  been  inspired 
by  love.  Drawn  and  engraved — so 
the  preface  says — by  Mr  William 
Clark,  formerly  draughtsman  and 
engraver  to  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  j  and  they  are  worthy 
to  meet  the  eye  even  of  a  Hooker. 

If  the  poetry  be  such  as  may  be 
expected  from  such  a  Preface — it 
will  do;  but  many  a  lady— and  we 
see  here  lucid  manifestations  of  a 
female  heart  and  hand — "  wanting 
the  accomplishment  of  verse,"  dis- 
appoints the  hopes  awakened  by  her 
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prose,  which  glides  on  with  a  natu- 
ral music,  without  effort,  and  as  if  it 
could  not  help  being  clear  and  me- 
lodious, just  like  a  careless  stream 
breaking  into  many  rills,  all  of  them 
flowing  over  verdure  which  they 
brighten,  and  all  meeting,  after  no 
wide  separation,  in  a  silvan  lake. 
Pity  should  this  Lady — all  unknown 
to  us — belong  to  that  class  whose 
feelings  and  fancies,  how  delightful 
soever,  fail  to  embody  themselves 
"  in  strains  that  will  not  die."  Even 
genius  itself  often  lacks  the  skill  to 
give  immortal  expression  to  divine 
conceptions ;  as  if  nature  alone  were 
insufficient  to  kindle  into  fresh  life 
the  Promethean  fire,  and  science  had 
to  aid  the  power,  in  its  productive 
energy,  that  comes  from  heaven. 

Poetry  there  is  in  her  prose — and 
even  if  her  verses  should  be  failures 
— her  prose  proves  her  to  be  a  poet- 
esa.  But  as  our  eyes  glide  over  the 
stanzas,  they  see  a  glimmer  of  lights 
and  shadows,  such  as,  when  lying  in 
a  forest-glade,  we  see,  nor  know 
whether  or  not  we  be  dreaming, 
coming  and  going  through  openings 
among  trees,  till  the  shadows  disap- 
pear, and  the  lights  settle  down  into 
a  stationary  spot  of  lustre,  through 
which,  invested  with  new  beauty, 
seem  to  approach  nearer  to  our  gaze 
the  grass  and  the  flowers. 

The  preface  has  done  better  than 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear 
— for  it  made  no  promise — but  meek- 
ly gave  us  hopes,  by  i^e  pure  expres- 
sion of  religious  sentiments,  which 
every  subsequent  page  has  more 
than  fulfilled- — for  the  truth  is,  that 
the  volume  is  full  of  exquisite  poe- 
try— and  that  there  is  not  a  single 
stanza  in  it  all  without  either  a 
thought,  a  feeling,  or  an  image  co- 
loured by  that  dewy  light  which 
comes  breathing  fresh  and  fair  from 
the  font  that  flows  but  for  the  chosen 
children  of  sensibility  and  genius. 

Dearest !  read  aloud  with  a  low 
voice — second  paragraph  of  the  Pre- 
face. "  Flowers  are  a  delight  to  every 
one,  to  some,  perhaps,  merely  for 
their  beauty  and  fragrance — toothers, 
independently  of  these  acknow- 
ledged charms,  for  the  varied  plea- 
surable associations  and  thoughts 
they  suggest — and  foremost  of  these 
is  the  assurance  they  afford  of  the 
exuberant  goodness  of  God."  "  The 
provision  which  is  made  of  a  variety 


of  objects  not  necessary  to  life,  and 
ministering  only  to  our  pleasures, 
shews,"  says  an  eloquent  and  learn- 
ed author,  "  a  farther  design  than 
that  of  giving  existence."  And  who 
does  not  feel  this  when  he  looks  on 
the  Hedgerow  and  the  Mead, 

"  Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered 

flowers, 
The  negligence  of  nature." 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  lesson  they  im- 
part ;  they  remind  us  also  of  the  su- 
perintending Providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty. After  contemplating  the 
more  stupendous  features  of  crea- 
tion, "  the  heavens,  the  work  of  His 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  He  has  ordained,"  till  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  littleness, 
we  exclaim,  almost  with  feelings  of 
despondency,  "Lord,  what  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ! " 
Has  not  the  sight  of  a  flower,  so  care- 
fully provided  for,  so  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  so  lavishly  endowed 
with  Fragrance,  recalled  the  mind  to 
its  proper  tone,  and  given  emphasis 
to  the  question,  "  Aie  ye  not  much 
better  than  they  ?  " 

A  wise  little  homily  that  wins  the 
reader's  heart.  Her  object,  the  Lady 
tells  us,  which  it  has  been  her  aim  to 
accomplish,  is  to  pursue  such  a 
train  of  reflection,  or  draw  such  a 
moral  from  each  flower  that  is  intro- 
duced, as  its  appearance,  habits,  or 
properties  might  be  supposed  to  sug- 
gest. The  first  piece,  however,  is 
intended  as  introductory;  and  the 
specimens  which  are  illustrated  in  the 
plate,  are  only  to  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  field-flowers 
in  general.  Especial  favourites  one 
and  all  must  have  among  flowers — 
after  the  Lily,  the  Rose,  and  the  Vio- 
let—for surely  these  three  surpass  all 
others  ;  but  during  a  continued  pe- 
rusal of  this  delightful  volume  from 
beginning  to  end,  we  have  often  felt 
sorry  and  ashamed  of  our  favourit- 
ism, as  if  it  were  a  sin.  Each  flower, 
as  it  comes  before  us,  arrayed  in  a 
religious  light,  seems  lovely  as  the 
last,  and  we  regard  all  the  families 
of  the  field  with  one  affection.  Who 
would  exclude  the  meanest  of  them 
all  from  his  love  ?  Meanest !  Cole- 
ridge says,  "  in  nature  there  is  no- 
thing melancholy,"  and  we  Jknow 
"the  old  man.  eloquent,"  will  re- 
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ward  us  with  a  smile  of  gracious 
assent,  when  speaking  in  the  spirit 
of  the  same  creed,  we  say,  "  in 
nature  there  is  nothing  mean."  A 
dewdrop  trembling  in  a  happy  little 
floweret's  golden  eye— is  it  not  "  a 
work  magnificent  ?"  There  might  an 
atheist— if  he  hardened  not  his  heart 
— clearly  see  God. 

The  introductory  stanzas  are  very 
beautiful. 

FIELD  FLOWERS. 

Flowers  of  the  field,  how  me«t  ye  seem, 

Man's  frailty  to  pourtray, 
Blooming  so  fair  in  morning's  beam, 

Passing  at  eve  away  ; 
Teach  this,  and  oh  !  though  brief  your 

reign, 
Sweet  flowers,  ye  shall  not  lire  in  vain. 

Go,  form  a  monitory  wreath 
For  youth's  unthinking  brow  ; 

Go,  and  to  busy  manhood  breathe 
What  most  he  fears  to  know ; 

Go,  strew  the  path  where  age  doth  tread, 

And  tell  him  of  the  silent  dead. 

Bat  whilst  to  thoughtless  ones  and  gay 
Ye  breathe  these  truths  severe, 

To  those  who  droop  in  pale  decay 
Have  ye  no  word  of  cheer  ? 

Oh  yes,  ye  weave  a  double  spell, 

And  death  and  life  betoken  well. 

Go,  then,  where  wrapt  So  fear  and  gloom 
Fond  hearts  and  true  are  sighing, 

And  deck  with  emblematic  bloom 
The  pillow  of  the  dying  ; 

And  softly  speak,  nor  speak  in  vain, 

Of  your  long  sleep  and  broken  chain. 

And  say  that  He,  who  from  the  dust 
Recalls  the  slumbering  flower, 

Will  surely  visit  those  who  trust; 
His  mercy  and  His  power ; 

Will  mark  where  sleeps  their  peaceful 
clay, 

And  roll,  ere  long,  the  stone  away. 

We  blame  not  the  poets  who  have 
breathed  into  flowers  the  breath  of 
earthly  passion ;  but  why  have  not 

Eoets  loved  more  to  make  them 
olier  emblems — to  steep  bud,  leaf, 
cup,  and  blossom,  in  "  the  beauty 
still  more  beauteous,"  "the  conse- 
cration of  the  dream"  that  is  visited 
by  celestial  light  ?  Some  have  done 
so — but  not  the  many;  while  others, 
as  if  ashamed  of  life's  most  solemn 
thoughts,  have  played  and  dallied 
with  these  happy  purities,  as  if  they 


were  images  merely  ot  our  lighter 
fancies,  and  fit,  before  they  faded, 
but  to  adorn  "  the  tangles  of  Ne;era's 
hair."  Yet  are  there  often  touches 
of  natural  religion,  in  a  few  words, 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  poets, 
mentioning,  with  some  soul-felt  epi- 
thet, the  names  of  flowers  appropri- 
ately placed  on  shrine,  altar,  or 
tomb.  The  names  themselves,  in- 
deed, always  truly,  and  often  piously, 
express  their  characters.  In  these 
is  involved  an  idea  or  an  emotion, 
and  poetry  evolves  the  sad  or  gay 
humanities,  till  they  bedim  or 
brighten  the  ground  round  their 
stalks  with  showers  of  tender  or 
gladsome  leaves  all  of  light  Thus 
the  Pansy — the  flower  of  many 
names.  To  Shakspeare— -as  Words- 
worth has  pathetically  said  of  him- 
self—it gave  "  thoughts  that  did 
often  lie  too  deep  for  tears" — else 
had  he  not  made  poor  Ophelia  say — 

"  there  is  pansies, 
That's  for  thought." 

*'  Pansy  freaked  tcith  jet"  is  also  one 
of  the  flowers  which  Milton  culls  for 
the  bier  of  Lycidas.  Yet,  in  an- 
other mood,  sweet  Willy  immortali- 
zed it  by  the  name  of  "  Love  in  Idle- 
ness," in  his  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  It  was  held  sacred  to  St 
Valentine — and  he  is  the  saint  of  the 
soft-billed  birds,  and  not  of  the  vul- 
tures. "Heart-Ease"  is  a  familiar 
household  word — and  we  know  not 
—we  wish  we  did — and  certainly 
ought  to  have  known — who  says — 

"  And  thou,  so  rich  in  gentle  names,  ap- 
pealing 

To  hearts  that  own  our  nature's  common 
lot; 

Thou,  styled  by  sportive  Fancy's  better 
feelings, 

'  A  thought,'  the  Heart-ease." 

Perhaps  'tis  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads — 
yet  we  thought  no  leaf  there  could 
bold  a  dewdrop  to  us  unknown. 
With  all  these  thoughts  and  feelings 
associated  with  it  and  represented 
by  it,  it  required  the  sweet  assurance 
of  the  consciousness  of  a  loving 
heart  to  embolden  this  lady  to  sing 
the  praises  of  a  flower,  dear  alike  to 
humblest  and  highest  spirits. 

THE  HEART-EASE,  OR  PANSY  VIOLET. 

This  morn  a  fairy  bower  I  pass'd, 
Where,  sheltered  from  the  northern  Mast, 
Grew  many  a  garden  gem } 
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More  lovely  sure  not  Eden  graced, 
Ere  yet  the  primal  curse  had  traced 
Ruin  and  blight  on  all,  and  placed 
Thorns  on  the  rose's  stem. 

But     nearer    viewed,     methought     the 

bloom, 
Ev'n  of  this  group  partook  the  doom, 

Which  all  things  earthly  share ; 
In  one,  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
A  hidden  worm  insidious  lay, 
Whilst  others  borne  far,- far  away, 

Pined  for  their  native  air. 

Onward  I  sped  in  musing  mood, 

Till  near  my  path,  now  wild  and  rude, 

A  flow'ret  met  my  view ; 
Unlike  to  those  I  left,  it  chose 
A  lowly  bed,  "  yet  blithe  as  rose 
That  in"  the  king's  own  garden  grows," 

It  sipt  the  morning  dew. 

I  paused,  the  sky  became  o'ercast, 
And  the  chill  rain  fell  thick  and  fast — 

How  fared  that  blossom  now  ? 
With  head  on  its  light  stem  inclin'd, 
Smiling  it  met  both  rain  and  wind, 
As  if  to  teach  me  it  designM 

'Neath  sorrow's  storm  to  bow. 

Its  name  I  knew,  and  deemed  full  well, 
From  its  low  home  in  rugged  dell, 

It  might  this  hint  afford, 
That  whilst  exotics  only  flower 
In  cultured  soil,  and  sheltered  bower, 
Heart-ease  may  be  alike  the  dower 

Of  peasant  and  of  lord. 

Yea,   brows   may   aohe    which  wear   a 

crown, 
And  palace  walls  give  back  the  groan 

Of  breaking  hearts,  I  ween, 
Whilst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  nest, 
That,  which  fair  Eden's  shades  once  blest, 
Oft  lingers  still  a  cherished  guest, 

Cheering  life's  varied  scene. 

Then  let  the  storm  beat  o'er  my  head, 
If,  while  the  rugged  path  I  tread, 
That  "  ease  of  heart"  be  mine. 
Which,  when  the  darkling  cloud   doth 

rise, 

Not  with  the  passing  sunbeam  dies, 
But  all  unchanged  by  frowning  skies, 
Throughout  the  storm  doth  shine. 

Aye !  'tis  a  pleasant  coincidence. 
Here  is  a  small  packet  sent  us  by  one 
of  our  American  friends — and  we  are 
happy  to  think  we  have  many — from 
across  the  Atlantic — and  what  should 
it  contain,  among  other  welcome 
volumes,  but  in  binding  yellow  as  a 
crocus—"  Flora's  Interpreter,  or  the 
,  em 
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American  Book  of  Flowers  and  Sen- 
timents." The  collection  and  se- 
lection has  been  made — and  taste- 
fully—by Mrs  S.  J.  Hale,  a  lady 
who  is  an  honour  to  Boston.  We 
know  not  who  may  be  the  writer  of 
the  following  lines  to  "  a  Night-blow- 
ing Cereus  " — we  hope  the  fair  Edi- 
tress herself — but  we  cannot  give 
them  better  praise  than  by  gracing 
our  pages  with  them,  among  pearls 
as  pure  as  themselves — here  are  two 
of  the  first  water  in  the  same  setting 
— which  do  you  love  best,  the  Ame- 
rican or  the  English  ? 

NIGHT-BLOWING  CEREUS. 

Strange  flower  !  Oh,  beautifully  strange; 

Why  in  the  lonely  night, 
And  to  the  quiet  watching  stars, 

Spread'st  thou  thy  petals  white  ? 

There's  sleep  among  the  breathing  flow- 
era, 

The  folded  leaves  all  rest — 
Child,  butterfly,  and  bee  are  hush'd— 

The  wood-bird's  in  its  nest ;—   >  fa0A 

Thou    wakest   alone  of  earth's    bright 
things, 

A  silent  watch  is  thine, 
Offering  thy  intense,  votive  gift ! 

Unto  night's  starry  shrine. 

Morn  glows,  and  thou  art  gone  for  aye, 

As  bow  of  summer  cloud  ; 
Like  thy  sister  flower  of  Araby, 

Thou  unto  death  hast  bow'd  ! 

Once  flowering,  wilt  thou  never  more 

Give  thy  pale  beauty  back  ? 
O,  canst  thou  not  thy  fragrance  pour 

Upon  the  sunbeam's  track  ? 

Thou  flower  of  summer's  starlit  night, 

When  whispering  farewell, 
Bear'st  thou  a  hope,  from  this  dim  world, 

Mid  brighter  things  to  dwell  ? 

Thou  hast  unseal'd  my  thoughts'  deep 
fount, 

My  hope  as  thine  shall  be, 
And  my  heart's  incense  I  will  breathe 

To  Heaven,  bright  flower,  with  thee, 

EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

"  The  sun  his  latest  ray  has  shed, 

The  wild  bird  to  its  nest  has  spedV>lJBTO 

And  buds,  which  to  the  day-beam  spread 

Their  brightest  glow, 
Incline  their  dew-besprinkled  head  }{  ea 

In  slumber  now. 
:  m  i&iiiwq  ^qqwi  aaariJ  drivr 
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"  Then  why  art  thou  looe  vigil*  keqpiBg, 
Pale  flower,  when  all  beaide  are  sleeping  ?, 
Are  not  the  same  soft  zephyrs  sweeping 

Each  slender  *t«m, 

And  the  same  opiate  dewdrops  steeping 
Both  thee  and  them  .  " 

•'  Eve  is  my  noon.  At  this  still  hour,    „,, 
When  softly  aleeps  each  sister  (lower, 
Sole  watcher  of  the  dusky  bower 

I  joy  to  l»f  ; 
And,  conscious,  feel  the  pale  moon  shower 

Her  light  on  me. 

"  Soon  as  meek  evening  veils  the  sky, 
And  wildly  fresh  her  breeze  Hits  by, 
A  ml  on  my  breast  the  dewdrops  lie, 

I  feel  to  live ; 
And  what  of  mine  is  fragrancy, 

I  freely  give, 
noieuum;  fhus  al      !  6 

"  Say  than,  who  thus  dost  question  me, 
Wouldst  thon  from  earth's  dull  cares  be 

free, 
O  listen,  and  I'll  counsel  thee 

Wisely  to  shun 

Tumult,  and  glare,  and  vanity, 
As  I  have  done. 

"  Enter  thy  closet,  shut  the  door, 
And  heavenward  let  thy  spirit  soar; 
Then  softer  dews  than  bathe  the  flower 

On  thee  shall  rest, 

And  beams  which  sun  nor  moon  can  pour 
Illume  thy  breast. " 

In  "  Flora's  Interpreter,"  the  lines 
to  the  Night-blowing  Cereus  are 
marked  "  From  the  Ladies'  Maga- 
zine," of  which  Mrs  S.  J.  Hale  is 
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editress.  Are  they  really  American  ? 
There  is  a  something  about  them — 
may  we  say  it  without  offence  — 
a  tone  of  line  simplicity  tempering 
their  earnestness — that  almost  makes 
us  doubt  their  being  so— and  they 
bring,  though  dim,  yet  not  unfa- 
miliar recollections  to  our  mind,  as 
if  we  had  heard  them  before,  some- 
where or  other,  years  ago.  Yet  we 
daresay  that  we  are  mistaken,  and 
that  the  Cereus  they  celebrate  was 
a  Boston  flower.  Certain  we  are 
that  the  Evening  Primrose,  so  de- 
lightfully sung  by  our  fair  country- 
woman, sprang  from  English  soil— 
we  know  not  whether  in  garden — 
waste  ground — or  on  the  dreary 
sands  oftbe  Lancashire  coast,  where 
it  grows  wild  in  profusion.  Equally 
beautiful  are  her  lines  on  the  "  bark- 
flowered  Stock  Gilliflower."  Me- 
lancholy Gilliflower  it  is  often  call- 
ed, because  of  the  sombre  hue  of  Its 
blossoms,  and  their  exhaling  fra- 
grance only  in  the  night.  Many  of 
the  double  varieties  are  very  lovely, 
and  give  out  their  rich  odours  so 
freely  in  the  daytime,  as  fully  to  de- 
serve the  notice  of  Thomson,  who, 
in  his  enumeration  of  flo wers,  passes 
his  encomium  on  the  whole  tribe — 

"  And  lavish  slock,  which  scents  the  gar- 
den round." 

«c  There  seems,"  adds  the  lady,  "  a 
peculiar  fragrancy  in  the  scent  of 
night-blowing  flowers ;  it  is  some- 
thing akin  to  night-music." 


THE  DARK-FLOWERED  STOCK-GILLIFLOWER. 

r.'t 

"  Long  hath  the  lily  closed  her  silver  bells, 
And  the  rose  droop'd  'neath  evening's  dewy  spells ; 
But  tbou,  still  sleepless,  to  the  gale  dost  spread 
Sweets  which  might  seem  from  fairy's  censer  shed. 
What  holds  thee  waking  ? — not  the  gnilt,  or  woes, 

That  oft  from  human  bosoms  scare  repose. 

'.Bit  vs 

".Let  care  and  sorrow  watch  the  night-hour*  throogh  ; 

Let  misers  wake  to  count  their  hoards  anew ; 

But  flowers,  sweet  flower*,  '  which  neither  spin  nor  t*fyM&  bllB  ",an*« 

Whose  little  lives  are  one  perpetual  smil.-, 

Children  of  sunshine — ye,  with  day's  last  gleam, 

Should  sink  to  sleep  till  roused  by  morning's  beatu.'V/  mno» 

' 


Joa) 
bne- 


1o  bhov/ 
ers^sdJ 

.  ••  The  sun  has  cheer'd  me  through  the  livelong  <l«y»      •  snt'>Bl<]  di  91U9 
The  breeze  has  fann'd  me  in  its  gentle  play, 
The  dews  have  fed  me,  and  the  summer  shower 
Temper'd  the  fervour  of  the  noontide  hour  ; 
Then  is't  not  meet,  ere  yet  I  close  my  eye, 
That  I  should  yieM  to  Hoaren  a  fragrant  sigh  ? 

area  bliflil  iuo"  iwrtf  .«uoi«i 


The  tiorul  ofFlowtr*. 


"  Reverse  the  scene—  should  thrcat'nhij? 
'—  meriJ  JiAnd  load  and  louder  blow  the  angry  gfll^  «•«*•««;«•  "< 
Still,  if  it  spare  me  on  my  Blender  stem, 
While  round  me  strewn  is  many  a  fairer  gem, 
Should  I  not  then,  in  meek  thanksgiving,  shed 
bae-My  choicest  odours  when  the  danger's  fled  ?" 


Mortal,  bethink  tfaeo  !—  If,  at  close  of  day, 

Both  bird  and  flower  their  grateful  homage  pay, 

This  in  sweet  odour,  that  in  tuneful  song, 

What  thankful  strains  should  flow  from  human  tongue  ? 

Oh,  think  what  nobler  mercies  crown  thy  days  ;- 

Then  be  thy  life  one  ceaseless  act  of  praise  ! 

The  White  Water  Lily,  again,  one  stance  is  recorded  of  the  Egyptian 

of  the  most  magnificent  of  our  native  N.  Lotus,  from  the  most  remote  an- 

flowers,  as  Sir  James  Smith  truly  tiquity.  What  exquisite  lines  Mrs 

says,  expands  its  blossoms  in  the  Hemans  has  written  on  water-lilies  ! 

sunshine  and  the  middle  of  the  day  Was  it  in  Loughing-Tarn  she  eyed 

only,  closing  towards  evening,  when  them  ?  —  for  there  in  such  profusion 

they  recline  on  the  surface  of  the  do  they  float,  that  were  they  not  to 

water,  or  sink  beneath  it.  The  sink-  sink  down  below  the  water  at  night, 

ing  of  the  flowers  under  water  at  they  would  perplex  the  images  ofthe 

night,  he  says,  lias  been  denied,  or  soft-reflected  stars.  Here  are  lines 

doubted,  and  therefore  he  was  care-  which  Mrs  Hemans  will  admire  and 

iiil  to  verify  it.  The  same  circura-  love.  jae  t,,Kfs  bn*  ,iluimiT 

.vtavol  viav  SIB  89iJ9iifiv  aldiiob  'Jifr  W8n>  I  ?-A 

OB  8-iuobo  riah  lisito  Juo  S.THE  WATER-LILY. 


^f>  o,t  vlftit  as  .smmjs    eJ  0   7  ,      t.  t    a'1'*  -*<*    Y'    isn. 

Yes,  thou  art  day's  own  flower—  for,  when  hes  flrf^  Jmwn9Va9l,  fal.A 

Sorrowing  thou  droop'st  beneath  the  wave  thy  head  ;      _W9f)  ^9^M  ^ff^ 
And  watching,  weeping,  through  the  livelong  night, 
Look'st  forth  impatient  for  the  dawning  light  ;  ,idw  grafisd  luift 

•leg  :irf)  *••  And,  as  it  brightens  into  perfect  day, 

Dost  from  the  inmost  fold  thy  breast  display. 

Oh  would  that  I,  from  earth's  defilement  free, 
Could  bare  my  bosom  to  the  light  like  thee  ! 
-HfUOf        But,  ah  !  I  feel  within  a  blighting  power 

Marring  each  grace,  like  hidden  worm  the  flower  ; 
And  trembling,  shrinking,  gladly  would  I  fly 
That  "  light  of  light,"  Jehovah's  piercing  eye. 

Yet  whither  can  I  go  ?  —  Oh,  there's  a  wave,  ' 

Where  he  who  weepb  for  sin  his  soul  may  lave  ; 
There  would  I  plunge  —  and  sad,  not  hopeless,  lie 
Waiting  the  first  fair  day-spring  from  on  high  ; 
Then,  glad  emerging  from  the  healing  stream, 
Welcome  like  thce,  sweet  flower,  the  dawning  beam. 

Mrs  Sigpurney  has  been  called  by  stanzas  inspired  by  the  same  sight—* 

the  affectionate  admiration  of   her  or  idea  of  the  same  light  —  in  the  ima- 

countrymen,    "  the    American    He-  gination  of  her  English  sister  —  (not 

mans,"  and  she  is  rightly  so  called,  Mrs  Hemans  —  but  this  Lady)  —  and 

inasmuch  as  she  is  the  best  of  all  may  they,    through    all   life    long, 

their  Poetesses.    We  find  in  Flora's  though  sundered  by  a  wide  world  of 

Interpreter  some  very  striking  lines  waves,  be  united  in  .love  as  they  are 

of  hers,  which  we  have  great  plea-  in  genius  —  and  may  that  union  be 

sure  in  placing  by  the  side  of  some  known  wherever  Maga  wins  her  way. 

THE  ALPINE  FLOWERS.      MRS  SIGOLRNEY. 

••'•(  9/1  J  I>  'I9«jai9l 

Meek  dwellers  uiid  yon  terror-stricken  ciid&ln  Jon  i'ai  nsdT 
With  brows  so  pure,  and  incense-breathing  lips,  .ute  1 
Whence  are  ye  ?     Did  some  white-  wiug'd  messenger, 
On  Mercy's  missions,  trust  your  timid  germ 
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To  the  cold  cradle  of  eternal  snows, 

Or,  breathing  on  the  callous  icicles,  •  .,, 

Bid  them  with  tear-drops  nurse  ye? 

Tree  nor  ahrub 

Dare  that  drear  atmosphere;  no  polar  pine 
Upreara  a  veteran  front ;  yet  there  ye  stand, 
Leaning  your  cheeks  against  the  thick-ribb'd  ice, 
And  looking  up  with  brilliant  eyes  to  Him 
Who  bids  you  bloom,  unblanuh'd,  amid  the  waste 
Of  desolation.      Mao,  who,  panting,  toils 
O'er  slippery  steeps,  or,  trembling,  treads  the  verge 
Of  yawning  gulfs,  o'er  which  the  headlong  plunge 
Into  eternity,  looks  shuddering  up, 
And  marks  ye  in  your  placid  loveliness- 
Fearless,  yet  frail— and,  clasping  his  chill  hands, 
Blesses  your  peucill'd  beauty.     Mid  the  pomp 
Of  mountain  summits  rushing  to  the  sky, 
And,  chaining  the  rapt  soul  in  breathless  awe, 
He  bows  to  bind  you  drooping  to  his  breast, 
Inhales  your  spirit  from  the  frost-wing'd  gale, 
And  freer  dreams  of  heaven. 


RHODODENDRON. 


"  Gem  of  the  Alps !  'tis  strange  to  trace 

Aught  beautiful  as  thou, 
Glad'ning  the  '  solitary  place' 

Wiili  unexpected  glow. 
Yet,  bright  one !  cold  thy  bed  must  be, 
And  harsh  thy  evening-lullaby  ; 
Would  thou  wert  planted  in  the  bower 
Which  summer  weaves forfbird  and  flower ! 
And  rock'd  to  slumber  by  the  gale 
She  breathes  in  yonder  sunny  vale  !  " 


"  Oh  tell  me  not  of  valley  fair, 

Where  sweeter  flow'rets  bloom  ; 
I  too  have  sun  and  healthful  air 

In  this  my  mountain-home. 
Yet,  stranger,  doth  thy  sympathy 
Demand  some  poor  return  from  me ; 
And  what  if  I,  frail  lowly  thing, 
Such  lesson  to  thine  heart  might  bring, 
That  thou,  in  after  hour,  shouldst  bless 
The  flow'ret  of  the  wilderness. 

In  Britain,  and  in  America,  reli- 
gion lives  pure  and  strong  as  light 
in  the  hearts  of  all  virtuous  women. 
They  are  all  Christians.  Intellect 
does  not  with  them  kill  Feeling ;  and 
the  more  enlightened  they  are  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  this  world,  the  more 
free-winged  are  their  soaring  flights 
heavenward  to  the  source  of  all 
Love,  and  all  Pity.  Genius  with 
them  is  uniformly  inspired  by  Faith. 
As  it  is  with  the  high,  so  is  it  with 
the  humble;  and  who  ever  heard — 
not  we — of  any  female  denying  her 
Saviour  in  our  mother-tongue  ?  The 


"  Deem'st  thou  these  snows  scarce  fitting 

bower 

For  aught  so  fair  as  I  ? 
O  know  that  One  whose  will  is  power 

lias  shaped  my  destiny. 
He  spake  me  into  being  ;  shed 
His  sunshine  on  my  Alpine  bed  ; 
Bade  the  strong  blast,  which  shook  the 

pine, 

Pass  harmless  o'er  this  bead  of  mine  ; 
And  gently  rear'd  my  early  bloom 
'Mid  snows,  which  else   had   been  my 
tomb. 

"  View  in  this  mountain's  frozen  breast 

An  emblem  true  of  thine, 
So  cold,  so  hard,  till  on  it  rest 

A  beam  of  light  divine. 
Feel'st  thou  this  life-inspiring  ray  ? 
If  not — then  upward  look,  and  pray, 
That  He,  who  made  these  mountain  snows' 
A  cradle  for  the  opening  rose, 
Would  deep  within  thine  heart  embower 
A  brighter  far  than  earthly  flower." 

wives  of  Deists  may  be  mute  in  grief 
or  despair;  unless,  indeed,  those  lords 
of  creation  encourage  them  to  be- 
lieve in  Christianity,  as  a  delusion 
useful  to  preserve  the  weak  from  the 
danger  or  vanity  and  the  passions. 
By  the  religious  virtue  of  oar  women 
has  hitherto  been  saved  the  sanctity 
of  our  household  laws.  Let  them  be 
freethinkers,  like  too  many  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  and  they  will 
soon  become  free- actors  too,  and  a 
horrid  light  will  gleam  ghastly  round 
the  hearth.  But  of  such  an  event 
there  is  no  danger.  Fanaticism  there 
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is,  too  much — and  too  much  super- 
stition— yet  their  power  is  confined 
within  very  limited  ranges,  and  is 
seen  extending  itself  in  folly  not  alto- 
gether harmless  indeed,  for  there  are 
few  harmless  follies,  and  that  which 
regards  our  duties  to  the  Deity  can- 
not but  be  always  disastrous,  and 
finally  escaping  in  hysterics  and  the 
vapours.  But  how  beautiful  is  fe- 
male piety — pure  and  simple  as  that 
of  children — in  the  female  character 
— in  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the 
country  of  Milton  and  Washington ! 
Laughable — if  it  were  not  loathsome 
— to  hear  men  of  no  knowledge — no 
talents — no  thought — mere  men  of 
ilJ-chosen,  or  rather  unchosen  words 
— vaunting  themselves  on  their  in- 
credulity or  disbelief  of  all  sacred 
truths,  who,  if  they  could  but  use 
their  eyes  and  their  ears,  would  see 
and  hear  reproof  and  admonition, 
and  the  holy  arguments  of  innocence 
and  peace,  in  the  faces  and  voices  of 
them  dearest  to  God  and  his  Son. 
Such  a  persuasive  believer  is  the  en- 
lightened lady  who  has  here  so  beau- 
tifully explained  the  moral  and  the 
religion  silently  spoken  by  Flowers. 
Well  has  she  illustrated  her  text — 
"  Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  Field." 
Surely  in  the  following  lines  there  is 
profound  pathos. 

THE  ASPEN. 

Daylight  is  closing,  but  the  west 
Still  with  the  pomp  of  sunset  glows, 

And  crimson  cloud  on  mountain's  breast, 
And    tower,   and  spire,    its   radiance 
throws, 

While  one  by  one  in  eastern  skies 

'•  The  stars  which  usher  evening  rise." 

How  deep,  how  holy  is  the  calm ! 

Each  sound  seems  hush'd  by  magic 

spell, 
As  if  sweet  peace  her  honied  balm 

Bleut  with  each  dewdrop  as  it  fell. 
Would  that  the  cares  which  man  pursue 
A  pause  like  this  of  nature  knew. 

Yet  in  this  deep  tranquillity, 

When  e'en  the  thistle's  down  is  still, 

Trembles  yon  towering  aspen-tree, 
Like  one  whose  by-gone  deeds  of  ill, 

At  hush  "of  night,  before  him  sweep 

To  scare  his  dreams  and  '  murder  sleep.' 

Far  off  in  Highland  wilds,  'tis  said, 
(But  truth  now  laughs  at  fancy's  lore,) 

That  of  this  tree  the  cross  was  made, 
Which,  erst  the  Lord  of  Glory  bore, 


And  of  that  deed  its  leaves  confess 
E'er  since  a  troubled  consciousness. 

We  boast  of  clearer  light,  but  say— 
Hath  science,  in  her  lofty  pride, 

For  every  legend  swept  away, 

Some  better,  holier  truth  supplied  ? 

What  hath  she  to  the  wanderer  given 

To  help  him  on  his  road  to  heaven  ? 

Say  who  hath  gazed  upon  this  tree 
With  that  strange  legend  in  his  mind, 

B  ut  inward  turned  his  eye  to  see 
If  answering  feeling  he  could  find, 

A  tr-embling  for  that  guilt  which  gave 

His  Saviour  to  the  cross  and  grave  ? 

And  who  such  glance  did  inward  bend, 
But  scorn'd  the  apathy  and  pride 

Which  makes  him  slight  that  more  than 

friend 
For  him  who  bled,  for  him  who  died ; 

Nor  pray'd  his  callous  heart  might  prove 

What  'tis  to  tremble,  weep,  and  love  ? 

How  easily  can  the  heart  change 
its  mood  from  the  awful  to  the  so- 
lemn— from  the  solemn  to  the  sweet 
— and  from  the  sweet  to  the  gay — 
while  the  mirth  of  this  careless  mo- 
ment is  unconsciously  tempered  by 
the  influence  of  that  holy  hour  that 
has  subsided  but  not  died,  and  con- 
tinues to  colour  the  most  ordinary 
emotion,  as  the  common  things  of 
earth  look  all  lovelier  in  imbibed 
light,  even  after  the  serene  moon  that 
had  yielded  it  is  no  more  visible  in 
her  place !  Most  gentle  are  such 
transitions  in  the  calm  of  nature 
and  of  the  heart ;  all  true  poetry  is 
full  of  them;  and  in  music  how 
pleasant  are  they,  or  how  affect- 
ing !  Those  alternations  of  tears  and 
smiles,  of  fervent  aspirations  and  of 
quiet  thoughts  !  The  organ  and  the 
Aeolian  harp  !  As  the  one  has  ceased 
pealing  praise,  we  can  list  the  other 
whispering  it — nor  feels  the  soul 
any  loss  of  emotion  in  the  change- 
still  true  to  itself  and  its  wondrous 
nature— just  as  it  is  so  when  from 
the  sunset  clouds  it  turns  its  eyes  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  a  dewdrop  or 
an  insect's  wing.  In  the  poems  now 
before  us  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  called  mirth;  but,  compared  with 
the  preceding  strains,  the  following, 
as  they  are  lowlier  far,  so  may  they 
be  said  to  be  cheerful,  and  the  one 
little  simple  set  of  stanzas  reads  well 
after  the  other,  like  the  Broom  o'  the 
Cowden-knowes  sung  after  Auld 
Langsyne ; 


Up  .iiul  abroad — tlic  earth  puts  on 

Her  beautiful  array, 
The  bcavcn-i  their  glory,  for  the  sun 

Itrjuicrth  on  his  way. 
Not  vainly  ^all  he  shed  his  ray  ; 

Yon  mountain's  height  I'll  brave, 
Or  trim  my  skiff  so  light  and  gay, 

And  \vakc  the  slumbering  wave. 
Hark  !   how  the  fresh  breeze  bears  along 
To  heaven  wide  nature's  matin  song. 

But  what  Is  here  ?  The  pimpernel 

Drooping  with  close-shut  eye — 
True  sign,  so  village  sages  tell, 

Of  storm  and  tempest  nigh— 
But  sure  such  bright  and  glorious  sky 

Shall  k:iow  no  cloud  to-day ; 
O,  thru,  thy  darkling  prophecy 

Give  to  the  winds  away, 
And  own,  whilst  thou  you  heavens  dost 

view, 
l;or  once  thou  hast  not  read  them  true. 

Despite  my  taunt,  the  prescient  Huwer 

Still  cioaM  its  petals  bright, 
And  soon  the  storm,  with  voice  of  power 
.      Shew'd  its  forebodings  right. 
"J'is  ever  thus — suuic  sudden  blight, 
•      When  most  we  dream  of  joy, 
Does  on  the  shining  prospect  light 

To  mar  it  and  destroy. 
Oh  !   when  like  this  poor  flower  shall  I 
Discern  aright  life's  changing  sky? 

THE  COMMON  BRAMBLE. 
What  dost  thou  here,  pale  flower  ? 

Thou  that_  afore  wcrt   never  seen  to 

shine 

In  gay  parterre,  or  gentle  lady's  bower, 
In  lover's  wreath  or  poet's  gifted  line. 

Why  from  thy  lowly  haunts 

Art  thou  now  oall'd,  to  have  a  place 

and  name 
'.Mid  huds.whose  beauty  fancy'*  eye  en- 

chants, 

Whose   fragrance    puts   thy  scentless 
leaves  to  shame? 

'Tis  that  though  suffering  ill, 

Yea,   spurn'd   and    trodden    by   tacli 

passer  by, 
Blossom  and  berry  dost  thou  proffer  still, 

As  all  unmindful  of  the  injury. 

llanlot  of  lessons  thi>., 

To  suffer  wrong  with  meekness — few, 

how  few, 
1  he  baud  which  smites  unjustly  stoop  to 


Or  blessings  ou  their  foeman's  path- 
way strew. 


rtj  F>«  '•(> '.  [May, 

Thm  writ-Mini1,  lowly  flower  ' 

\Vrlroiue  amid   the   fr«»rant  and    (he 
4*0*  'gny; 
For  which    of  nil   the  buds   In  summer 

bower 
Can  fiUer  leaaou  to  proiul  man  convey  '; 

li  \&m  *iMM{B»>   9V   mto  ttm 

The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  (AnagalHs 
Arvcnsis)  perhaps  lias  that  name 
from  the  Greek  verb  ann<jelao—3. 
smile — from  the  conspicuous  beauty 
of  its  flowers — says  either  Smith  or 
Miller ;  and  truly,  adds  our  Poetess, 
does  it  merit  any  title  indicative  of 
simple  yet  brilliant  beauty,  for  none 
of  our  wild  flowers  can  exceed  it  hi 
loveliness.  The  AnagalHs  closes  its 
petals  at  the  approach  of  rain,  as 
farmers  and  shepherds,  in  general, 
very  well  know ;  and  its  blooming 
during  those  months,  when  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  Is  of  the  most 
consequence  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
may  make  it  more  consulted  by  the 
peasant,  and  hare  thus  obtained  for  it 
the  name  of  the  "  poor  man's  weather- 
glass." But  we  love  her  the  more  for 
the  kind  things  she  has  sweetly  said 
of  the  Common  Bramble — "  that  de- 
spised and  maltreated  shrub."-— 
Who  does  not  remember  "  the  time 
when,  on  a  '  sunshine  holiday,'  a 
blackberry  gathering  was  the  high- 
est treat,  and  when  its  insipid  fruit 
was  eaten  with  a  relish  far  beyond 
that  which  the  rarest  hothouse  no- 
velty can  afford  in  riper  years  ?  Who 
does  not  remember  also  the  shrink- 
ing awe  with  which  he  passed  the 
tempting  branch  after  Michaelmas- 
day,  believing  with  a  credulity  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  days 
of  Popery,  the  vulgar  superstition, 
that  on  that  day  the  devil  casts  his 
club  over  the  fruit?  It  is  amusing 
to  see  bow  gravely  Threlkeld  rebuts 
the  tradition.  '  1  look  upon  this  as 
a  vulgar  error,  that  the  devil  can 
cast  his  club  over  these,  after  Mi- 
chael mas,  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof.'  Before  we 
take  leave  of  this  plant,  we  roust  not 
forget  to  notice  its  connexion  with 
the  well-known  popular  nursery  bal- 
lad, •  The  Babes  in  the  Wood.' 
However  successfully  the  rising 
emotion  had  been  combated  in  the 
preceding  stanzas,the  following  lines, 
even  at  the  hundredth  repetition, 
were  sure  to  open  the  floodgates  of 
childish  sorrow :— 
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'  Their  little  hands  and  pretty  lips 
With  blackberries  were  dyed ; 
And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night, 
They  sat  them  down  and  cried.'" 

Bless  the  bramble  and  its  berries 
—nor  can  we  conjecture  why  it 
should  be  "a  maltreated  shrub,"  any 
more  than  why  the  "Yellow  Yeldrin  " 
should  in  Scotland — and  we  believe 
in  England  too — be  a  maltreated  bird. 
That  he  and  she  are  so,  all  school- 
boys must  recollect  with  remorse — 
and  John  Nevay,  weaver  in  Forfar, 
(to  whose  little  forthcoming  volume 
of  Poems  we  ask  you  to  subscribe, 
for  his  sake,  ours,  and  your  own 
—for  such  of  them  as  we  have  seen 
are  very  natural  and  touching,)  has 
some  pretty  lines  on  the  persecution 
they  have  so  long  endured, — lines 
which  we  have  by  heart,  but  disor- 
derly, else  had  we  quoted  them  now, 
to  give  you  a  painful  pleasure.  There 
is  a  drop  of  the  devil's  blood  in  the 
Yellow  Yeldrin's  head,  believes  the 
whole  rural  Scottish  Infantry,  and 
parish  schools  assail  him  with  all 
manner  of  missiles,  as  soon  as  they 
see  him  sitting  on  the  low  hedge-row, 
and  not  far  from  his  mate,  who  (is 
couched  coweringly  in  her  black- 
hair-lined  nest  among  the  ditch- 
grass,  concealed  not  without  the 
common  cunning  of  her  kind;  yet, 
alas !  by  some  fatality,  always  dis- 
covered even  by  urchins  not  seeking 
for  them,  for  the  pretty  creatures 
(and  are  they  not  pretty,  and  do  not 
they  pipe  sweetly,  and  somewhat 
sadly  and  wildly  too  ?)  are  fond  of 
building  by  roadsides  and  footpaths, 
and  everywhere  "  the  hast  remote 
and  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod." 
They  know  not— not  they — not  the 
remotest  suspicion  have  they  that 
they  are  more  disliked  by  schoolboys 
and  girls  than  any  other  bird, — the 
hedgesparrow,  for  instance,  or  the 
linty  ;  but  these  are  general  favour- 
ites—more especially  the  linty — and 
no  wonder,  for  how  gentle  are  all 
its  habits — it  is  not  so  shy  as  the  bird 
with  the  "  lo  !  five  blue  eggs  are 
gleaming  there" — and  then  not  the 
laverock's  ownself  excels  the  linty 
in  singing  —  though  the  laverock 
sings  best  near  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  the  linty  on  a  pearled  broom- 
spray,  little  higher  than  the  heads  of 
the  staring  lambs.  And  what,  pray, 
can  the  devil  possibly  have  to  do 
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with  so  harmless  a  creature  as  the 
Yellow  Yeldrin — with  so  harmless  a 
shrub  as  the  common  Bramble  ?  For 
he  too  is  harmless,  if  you  but  let  him 
alone,  and  even  then  your  leg  suf- 
fers less  from  his  teeth  than  his  body 
suffers  from  your  clumsy  heels,  as, 
leaping  before  you  look,  you  descend 
upon  him  anticipating  no  evil,  and 
crush  him  down  behind  his  own  old 
mossy  wall.  Happy  Bird,  and  happy 
Plant,  in  spite  of  all  the  rational  ani- 
mosity of  man  !  And  ye  have  both  at 
last  found  your  poets,  and  a  place, 
denied  to  many  upstarts  who  have 
misused  you,  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. 

But  there  is  another  American 
lady  whom  we  must  not  forget  to 
remember,  now  that  we  are  review- 
ing a  book  on  Flowers,  for  she  has 
addressed  several  very  pretty  poems 
to  pink,  and  crocus,  and  hyacinth, 
and  other  darlings ;  and  here  is  one 
to  a  crocus,  at  once  natural  and  in- 
genious  Miss  H.  F.  Gould.  She, 

too,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  Bostonian, 
and  her  name  has  a  Scottish  look  and 
a  Scottish  sound  to  our  eye  and  ear, 
which  do  not  make  its  owner  less 
pleasant  to  our  fancy,  though  we 
have  never  seen,  and  may  never 
see  her  face — but  we  have  heard  it 
is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  that  she 
has,  as  every  poetess  should  have, 
very  beautiful  eyes. 

:      - 
THE  CROCUS'S  SOLILOQUY. 

Down  in  my  solitude  under  the  snow, 
Where  nothing  cheering  can  reach  me; 

Here,  without  light  to  see  how  to  grow, 
I'll  trust  to  nature  to  teach  me. 

I  will  not  despair,  nor  be  idle,  nor  frown, 
Lock'd  in  so  gloomy  a  dwelling  ; 

My  leaves  shall  run  up,  and  my  roots 

shall  run  down, 
While  the  bud  in  my  bosom  is  swelling. 

Soon  as  the  frost  will  get  out  of  my  bed, 
From  this  cold  dungeon  to  free  me, 

I  will  peer  up  with  my  little  bright  head; 
All  will  be  joyful  to  see  me. 

Then  from  my  heart  will  young  buds 
diverge, 

As  rays  of  the  sun  from  their  focus. 
I  from  the  darkness  of  earth  will  emerge 

A  happy  and  beautiful  Crocus  ! 

Gaily  array'd  in  my  yellow  and  green, 
When  to  their  view  I  have  risen, 

Will  they  not  wonder  how  one  so  serene 
Came  from  so  dismal  a  prison  ? 
3a 
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Many,  perhaps,  from  BO  simple  a  flower 
This  little  lesson  may  borrow — 

Patient  to-day,  through  its  gloomiest  hour, 
We  come  out  the  brighter  to-morrow  1 

Miss  Gould  will  be  pleased,  we  are 
sure,  to  see  Lines  to  the  Crocus  as 
good  as  her  own,  placed  beside  those 
from  the  volume  that  has  given  a 
charm  to  this  Article,  which  will  be 
felt  across  the  Atlantic — a  volume 
which  we  promise  to  send  to  her,  if 
she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  accept  it,  but 
first  to  let  us  know  how  to  direct  it. 
Virgil  loved  the  crocus  as  well  as 
did  his  own  bees ;  and  Milton  gives 
it  a  place  in  Paradise. 

"  '  Rock'd  by  the  chilly  blast,* 

And  'mid  the  cold  snow  peeping, 
Why  do  ye  deck  the  waste 

When  other  buds  are  sleeping  ? 

Did  ye,  as  they, 

A  while  delay 
Till  softer  gales  were  sighing, 

Perchance  no  flower 

In  summer  bower 
With  ye  in  charms  were  vying  !  * 

"  '  No  fervid  beam,  'tis  true, 

Lady,  our  slumber  breakcth, 
From  our  light  cups  the  dew 
No  sportive  zephyr  shaketh ; 

Heralds  of  spring, 

The  wind's  rude  wing 
We  cope  with  at  her  calling, 

And  calmly  eye 

Through  darkling  sky 
The  snow-flake  thickly  falling. 

•• '  From  '  lilies  of  the  field,' 

Lady,  thou'rt  taught  to  borrow 
Lessons  which  well  may  yield 
Assurance  for  the  morrow ; 

And  might  we  dare 

Their  task  to  share, 
We'd  say,  may  duty  find  thee 

Prompt  at  her  call 

What  e'er  befall, 
To  act  the  part  assign'd  thee>*  " 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  it 
la  greatly  for  the  good  of  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation,  that  no 
poems  are  published  now-a-days 
that  have  what  is  called  a  run.  There 
was  something  illusory  in  the  pas- 
sion that  burned  for  "  the  last  new 
poem."  As  soon  as  it  was  gratified 
— and  it  sometimes  was  BO  by  a 
single  perusal — the  "last  new  poem" 
was  flung  like  a  weed  away,  and  the 
fickle  reader  began  to  long  for  an- 
other charmer.  This  may  be  excu- 
sed in  young  gentlemen ;  but  it  was 


indelicate  for  young  ladies  to  yield 
their  whole  hearts  first  to   Childe 
Harold,  then  to  the  Giaour,  then  to 
the  Corsair,  tben  to  Selim,  then  to 
Alp,  and  then  to  Manfred — all  with- 
in a  year  or  two — not  to  count  inter- 
mediate numbers  of  less  fervent  liai- 
sons with  obscurer  heroes.     It  is  a 
sad  thing  for  poetry  when  a  parti- 
cular sort  becomes  the  fashion — the 
rage.  A  sure  sign,  when  fashion  suc- 
ceeds fashion,    and    rage  succeeds 
rage,  either  that  the  divine  art  is  in 
danger  of  deterioration,  or  that  there 
is  little  true  love  for  it  in  people's 
hearts.  See  bow  it  is  now.  The  great 
poets  are  mute — but  think  not  that 
they  are  idle ;  they  disdain  to  offer 
their  inspirations  to  an  age  that  has 
weakened  its  capacity  of  high  admi- 
ration by  foolish,   because   inordi- 
nate worship  at  idolatrous  shrines, 
from  which  it  has  turned  away,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  its 
weakness  wearied  of  an  excitement 
which    it  could  not  support,  even 
when  perpetually  varied ;  and  now 
the  age  cries  out  that  the  poets  are 
effete,  poetry  is  voted  a  bore,  and 
young  ladies  study  chemistry,  and 
are  skilful  in  retorts,  and  erudite  in 
acids ; — a  harmless  folly,  soon  to  die 
away,  for  the  fair  chemists  will  never 
discover     the     philosopher's-stone. 
Meanwhile,  the  love  of  science  does 
not  occupy  all  gentle  bosoms ;  and 
we  believe  the  love  of  poetry — out 
of  the  world  of  fashion — and  hardly 
in  those  circles  which  modestly  and 
rationally   call   themselves    "  good 
society," — flourishes  quietly  and  un- 
obtrusively— as  all  real  loves  do— 
and  finds  in  poetry  a  pure  and  in- 
creasing delight.     It  is  loved  now  by 
those  who  do  love  it  for  its  own 
sake;  they  go  back  upon   the  im- 
mortal strains  with  which  the  glo- 
rious English  library  has  been  filled 
by  native  genius  working  for  its  own 
divine  enjo'yment,  and  pity  the  po- 
ther made  by  the  once  glib-tongued 
Blues  about  their  pet  poets,  while 
familiarizing  their  spirits  with  "many 
a  lovely  lay,"  unheard  of,  or  scorn- 
ed in  the  Reviews,  and  conscious  of 
"  A  presence  that  disturbs  them  with  the 
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Of  elevated  thoughts." 

A  few  years  more  of  this  exemp- 
tion from  the  baleful  influence  of 
fluctuating  fashion — than  which  no- 
thing else  so  prevents  the  free  growth 
of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  young 
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spirit,  or  perverts  it  in  the  more  ma- 
ture— and  we  shall  hare  among  us 
again  not  only  a  genuine  and  enlight- 
ened love  of  poetry,  but  new  poets 
will  appear,  heralds  "  of  a  mighty 
band  ensuing ;  "  and  human  life,  re- 
studied  by  creative  genius,  will  shew 
itself  inexhaustible,  and  bright  with 
fresh-kindled  beauty  at  every  touch 
of  fire. 

But  how  can  we  or  any  one  know 
the  true  state  of  poetical  feeling  in 
people's  hearts  during  such  a  talka- 
tive age  as  this  ?  "  Stillest  streams 
oft  water  richest  meadows,"  and 
how  still  over  all  our  land  must  be 
now  flowing  thousands  of  clear 
currents  of  fertilizing  feelings,  that 
impress  a  green  beauty  on  all.  their 
banks,  as  they  smile  with  their  own 
spots  of  private  sunshine  I  Books 
that  the  loud,  eager,  witless  world 
never  hears  of,  what  delight  may  they 
not  afford  to  hundreds  of  simple 
hearts !  That  the  world— engrossed 
as  it  is  with  its  own  too  often  vain, 
and  worse  than  vain  concerns — do 
hear  of  the  "  Moral  of  Flowers,"  we 
have  now  taken  care ;  and  our  re- 
commendation will  not  be  neglected 
by  not  a  few  happy  families,  whom 
our  heart  visits  ottener  than  they 
may  think — often  when  the  whole 
household  is  hushed  in  sleep,  and  then 
we  look  into  the  moonlit  windows, 
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breathing  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 
Is  not  "  The  Myrtle  "  a  pious  poern  ? 
And  thou,Eleanora!  who  earnest  out 
thine  own  home-tended  myrtle — 
given  thee  by  old, Christopher  North, 
that  queer  oid  bald-headed  man  with 
the  crutch,  whom  thou  refusedst 
for  a  whole  day  to  like,  and  now  say- 
est  thou  dost  love — into  the  sunny 
showers  of  May,  and  leavest  it  to 
rustle  at  its  leisure  to  the  fitful 
breezes — wilt  not  thou  read  them  to 
thyself  with  a  sweet  sensation  at  thy 
sinless  heart, — lines  that  might  have 
been  written  on  that  very  brightest 
of  all  myrtles,  which,  after  thou  hast 
got  them  by  heart,  will  seem  to 
thee  even  brighter  than  before,  and 
whiten  all  its  multitude  of  flowers, 
though  last  year  thou  rememberest 
them  how  they  were  whiter  than 
snow.  Thou  mayst  not  know — but 
it  is  true — that  tender  as  it  looks,  in 
countries  where  it  grows  wild  it  is 
sometimes  found  blooming  among 
rocks ;  and  its  delicate  beauty,  when 
contrasted  with  the  ruggedness  of 
its  abode,  seems  to  acquire  an  addi- 
tional charm — just  as  thou  thyself 
might  do — though  hardly  might  that 
be — wert  thou  to  be  taken  away  from 
thy  mother's  side,  but  unremoved 
from  the  mercy  of  thy  Maker,  and 
planted  like  a  flower  in  a  desert. 
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THE  MYRTLE. 

Yes,  take  thy  station  here, 

Thou  flower  so  pale  and  fair! 
That  I  from  thee  may  sweetest  lessons  borrow } 

For  thou  hast  that  to  tell, 

Methinks,  which  suits  thee  well-** 
The  lingering  hours  of  languishment  and  sorrow. 

The  cleft  rock  is  thy  home ; 

Yet  sweetly  dost  thou  bloom, 
E'en  while  the  threatening  winds  are  round  thee  swelling  } 

And  where's  the  pamper'd  flower, 

Can  richer  fragrance  shower, 
Than  thou,  fair  blossom,  from  thy  storm-wrought  dwelling 

Say,  then,  though  pale  decay 
Wear  youth  and  health  away, 
Shall  sighs  alone  this  troubled  breast  be  heaving  ? 
Oh,  no  !  I'll  bless  the  chain, 


Which  to  this  couch  of  pain 
Has  bound  me  long,  for  'tis  of  mercy's  weaving. 


What  though  I  tread  no  more 
The  temple's  hallowed  floor, 
Whence  to  our  God  the  full-voiced  hymn  ascendeth 

Yet  may  this  chamber  be 
-pa  iford-W  i     A  blessed  sanctuary, 

eaWhere  to  »y  whisper'd  praise  His  ear  He  bendeth, 
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But  chiefly,  gentle  flower, 
K.  iniinl  UH'  in  the  hour, 

When  'gainst  the  tempter's  might  my  soul  engages, 
A  rock  is  cleft  for  me, 
More  sure  than  shelters  thee, 

Where  I  ma 
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All  arguments,  or  rather  objection* 
to,  sacred  poetry,  dissolve  as  you 
internally  look  at  them,  like  unabi- 
ding mist- shapes,  or  rather,  like 
imagined  mirage,  where  no  mirage 
is,  but  the  mind  itself  makes  ocular 
deceptions  for  its  own  amusement. 
By  sacred  poetry,  is  mostly  meant 
Scriptural ;  but  there  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  conceited  and  cal- 
lous critics,  who  would  exclude  all 
religious  feelings  from  poetry,  and, 
indeed,  from  prose  too,  compendi- 
ously calling  them  all  cant.  Had 
such  criticasters  been  right,  all  great 
nations  would  not  have  so  gloried 
in  their  great  bards.  Poetry,  it  is 
clear,  embraces  all  we  can  expe- 
rience ;  and  every  high,  impassioned, 
imaginative,  intellectual,  and  moral 
state  of  being  becomes  religious  be- 
fore it  passes  away,  provided  it  be 
left  free  to  seek  the  empyrean,  and 
not  adstricted  to  the  glebe  by  some 
severe  slavery  of  condition,  which 
destroys  the  desire  of  ascent  by  the 
same  inexorable  laws  that  palsy  the 
power,  and  reconcile  the  toilers  to 
the  doom  of  the  dust  If  all  the 
states  of  being  that  poetry  illustrates 
do  thus  tend,  of  their  own  accord, 
towards  religious  elevation,  all  high 
poetry  must  be  religious ;  and  so  it 
is,  for  its  whole  language  is  breath- 
ing of  a  life  "  above  the  smoke  and 
stir  of  this  dim  spot  which  men  call 
earth ;  "  and  the  feelings,  impulses, 
motives,  aspirations,  obligations,  du- 
ties, privileges,  which  it  shadows 
forth  or  embodies,  enveloping  them 
in  solemn  shade  or  attractive  light, 
are  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  mani- 
festly or  secretly,  allied  with  the 
sense  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  retribution.  Extin- 
guish that  sense  and  that  belief  in  a 
poet's  soul,  and  he  may  hang  up  his 
harp. 

Nor  are  these  sentiments  of  ours 
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not  universal,  though  often  denie 


when  thus  explicitly  stated  ;  they  are 
confessed  by  all  human  being*  when 
"  ruefully  seized  and  shedding  bit- 
ter tears,"  or  when  in  some  great 
joy  they  seem  walking  side  by  side, 
and  hand  in  hand,  with  an  angel, 
without  aid  or  need  of  wings,  along 
the  cerulean  vault  of  heaven. 

We  never  are  disposed  not  to 
enjoy  a  religious  spirit  in  metrical 
composition,  except  when  induced 
to  suspect  that  it  is  not  sincere,  and 
then  we  turn  away  from  the  hypo- 
crite, just  as  we  do  from  a  pious 
pretender  in  the  intercourse  of  life. 
Shocking  it  is,  indeed,  to  see  fools 
rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread; 
nor  have  we  words  to  express  our 
disgust  and  horror  at  the  sight  of  fools, 
not  indeed  rushing  in  among  those 
awful  sanctities  before  which  angels 
veiled  their  faces  with  their  wings, 
but  mincing  in,  on  red  slippers  and 
flowered  dressing-gowns,  would-be 
fashionable  puppies,  with  crow- 
quills  in  hands  like  those  of  milli- 
ners, and  rings  on  their  fingers,  and 
afterwards  extending  their  notes  into 
sacred  poems  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic,—  penny-a-liners,  reporting  the 
judgments  of  Providence  as  they 
would  the  proceedings  in  a  Police 
Court. 

Women  never  do  this — in  their 
religion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  they 
are  all  sincere ;  therefore,  in  their 
poetry,  we  see  themselves— we  love 
them  for  its  sake,  and  it  for  theirs. 
Caroline  Bowles  is  a  Christian  poet- 
ess in  her  "  Solitary  Hours,"  as  she 
is  a  Christian  lady  in  her  life,  not 
solitary,  but  retired ;  and  Felicia 
Hemans  could  not  so  charm  all  hearts 
by  her  pictures  of  purity  and  devo- 
tion, did  we  not  know  that  her  own 
beautiful  children  beside  her  knees 
look  up  to  her  face, 
"  And  lisp  with  holy  look  their  evening 
prayer."  siruf  A  at  siudhtts  rnq 
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ALL  poets  are  poets  of  the  poor. 
For,  is  not  the  whole  human  race  a 
poor  race,  subject  to  sin,  sorrow,  and 
death?  Princes  are  paupers,  auto- 
crats, almsmen — and  they  know  they 
are,  in  spite  of  their  subjects  or 
slaves.  The  world  is  a  work-house, 
and  its  rulers  overseers.  Their  high 
mightinesses,  the  magistrates,  are  all 
accountable  to  the  cholic ;  and,  even 
in  this  life,  obedient  to  the  diet  of 
worms.  Who  but  a  fool  dare  lift  up 
his  voice  and  say,  "  I  am  rich,"  when 
palsy  at  the  very  moment  may  wring 
his  mouth  awry,  or  apoplexy  smite 
him  into  a  breathing  clod  ?  Strip  the 
rich  man  of  his  purple  and  fine  li- 
nen— and  what  an  exposure  of  shri- 
velled skin  —  marrowless  bones  — 
flesh  not  like  grass,  but  straw  !  Beau- 
ty, thought,  intellect,  genius,  virtue 
— what,  in  this  mysterious  life  of 
ours — what  even  are  they  ?  Shut 
your  eyes  and  open  them,  and  what 
a  ghastly  transfiguration  !  In  their 
room,  loathsomeness,  imbecility, 
idiocy,  insanity,  vice,  wretchedness, 
and  woe;  and  is  it  not  enough  of 
itself  to  convince  us  in  our  worst 
pride,  that  we  are  all  most  miserably, 
poor,  to  think  that  the  round  earth 
is  not  merely  trenched  all  over  with 
our  graves,  but  composed  of  our 
very  dust  ? 

This  is  one  light  in  which  huma- 
nity may  be  truly  viewed,  if  there 
be  truth  in  the  Two  Testaments.  And 
in  no  other  light  could  it  be  truly 
viewed,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  a  Fu- 
ture State.  Now,  the  ancient — the 
heathen  world,  did  not  believe  in  a 
Future  State — though  it  did  all  it 
could — strove  with  all  its  mind,  heart, 
and  soul,  so  to  believe — deified  he- 
roes— and  changed  them  into  stars. 
Imagination  created  its  own  mytho- 
logies, fluctuating  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  there  was  something 
of  a  saving  spirit  even  in  that  super- 
stition. How  fair,  and  how  foul 
were  those  creations  of  genius  I 
Their  worst  sins,  and  their  most  pi- 
tiable weaknesses,  did  his  worship- 
pers attribute  to  Almighty  Jove.  The 
character  of  his  court  —  however 
veiled  in  beauty  and  in  grandeur 


by  a  people  as  sensual  as  imagina- 
tive— partook  of  that  assigned  to  the 
Ruler  of  Olympus.  And  Nature's 
self  was  outraged  by  the  anthropo- 
morphism that  covered  earth's  most 
beautiful  and  illustrious  regions  with 
shrines  dedicated  to  idols  and  ora- 
cles that  sanctioned  sin,  while,  in 
ambiguous  responses,  they  shadow- 
ed forth  Fate. 

Such,  then,  was  religion.  And 
how  fared  Philosophy  ?  Till  So- 
crates arose,  what  an  assemblage  of 
pestilential  clouds  !  Sometimes  the 
edges  shewed  fringed  with  light — 
but  the  Sun  of  Truth  had  there  no 
abiding  tabernacle  in  the  sky — the 
luminary  was  not  eclipsed,  but  with- 
drawn— and  all  life  below  lay  in  sha- 
dow. Their  Poetry  ?  It  was  in  much 
divine.  But  oh!  those  dismal  Trage- 
dies— elevating  but  to  cast  down — 
kindling  the  torch  of  Hope  but  that 
it  might  be  extinguished  by  Despair 
— glorifying  the  history  of  man's 
mortal  life  by  ancestral  splendours  » 
made  more  lustrous  in  the  light  of 
the  lyre,  and  then  shewing  us  in 
dreary  Hades,  thin,  objectless,  wail- 
ing, wretched,  and,  in  their  shadowy 
miseries,  unintelligible  ghosts ! 

Christianity  came — and  what  a 
change  was  wrought  on  man's  know- 
ledge of  heaven  and  of  earth  ! 
Wretches  as  we  all  are — it  told  us 
we  are  all  brethren  in  wretchedness 
— and  the  load  was  at  a  few  words 
lightened  by  Sympathy  and  Love. 
But  it  told  us  far  more — that  there 
is  but  one  God — a  truth  which  phi- 
losophy never  of  itself  discovered, 
though  it  might  suspect — that  he 
cared  for  his  creatures — "  that  the 
blue  sky  bends  over  all,"  and  that 
the  sun  is  a  type  of  that  eye  that 
sees  the  sparrow  fall  to  the  ground, 
to  the  ground  go  temple  and  tower, 
and  the  citied  ground  itself  turned 
topsy-turvy  by  earthquake. 

To  man  was  now  given  a  new—- 
that is,  a  regenerated  spirit.  And 
wicked  as  the  world  yet  is — it  Is 
peopled  now  with  Thoughts  and 
Feelings  that  were  not  before  the 
Advent,  because  inconceivable  by 
mere  human  reason  and  by  the  mere 
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human  heart.  Compared  with  his 
condition  before  that  Era,  man  is 
already  even  here  in  a  superior  state 
of  Being — for  what  some  philoso- 
phers yet  foolishly  call  Intuitions 
are  Revelations;  the  Celestial  Future 
is  felt  to  be  as  sure  as  the  Terrestrial 
Present ;  and  the  wide  Soul  of  the 
Christian  world  prostrates  itself  in 
Faith  before  the  Judgment-Seat,  seen 
by  that  spiritual  sense  not  subject  to 
ocular  deception,  as  the  iris  may  be 
looking  at  the  iris.  Religion — Phi- 
losophy— Poetry— now  all  are — and 
may  be,  truly  called  Divine. 

The  theme  we  have  touched  upon 
is  too  high  to  be  fitly  treated  by  us 
—but  as  it  is  of  poetry  that  we  wish 
now  chiefly  to  speak — in  relation  to 
the  great  change  wrought  by  religion 
on  the  revealed  duties  and  destinies 
of  man — we  ask  you  to  reflect  for 
yourselves  on  the  spirit  by  which 
all  true  poetry  is  now  pervaded  and 
imbued — thatyou  may  feel  the  mighty 
difference  between  it  and  that  which 
characterised  the  best  poetry  of  the 
civilized  world  of  old.  What  had 
that  poetry  to  do  with  the  mass  of 
mankind  ?  Homer  was  the  most  hu- 
mane of  all  the  bards.  And  in  the 
Odyssey  we  see  sweet  glimpses  of 
lowly  life.  In  Euripides,  too,  there 
is  much  love  and  wisdom,  satisfied  to 
feel  and  think,  even  on  the  high  tragic 
stage,  of  humble  duties  and  common 
cares,  and  to  speak  of  them  in  lan- 
guage that,  though  it  may  awaken 
the  disdain  of  Schlegel  and  Mitchell, 
was  pleasant  music  to  the  ears  of  So- 
crates and  Milton.  But  the  great 
Greek  poets,  like  the  great  Greek  phi- 
losophers, it  may  be  truly  said,  sang 
but  of  kings  and  heroes  ;  and  the 
audiences  that  listened  to  their  lays 
—strange  to  say — seem  never  to  have 
wondered  why  the  Muses  cared  but 
for  personages  conspicuous  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  fame,  and  almost 
wholly  forgot  the  persons  obscurely 
toiling  in  the  shade  of  obscurity.  Pas- 
toral life,  indeed,  had  its  poetry,  and 
we  are  not  ignorant  of  Theocritus. 
But  the  Sicilian  rather  dallied  with 
his  subject,  in  fond  flirtation,  than 
enjoyed  it  with  a  passionate  love. 
His  genius  beautified  rusticity,  with- 
out in  aught  doing  violence  to  the 
truth  of  nature.  But  either  his  own 
heart  was  not  sufficiently  stirred  of 
itself,  or  the  beings  and  their  con- 
dition with  whom  his  poetry  is  cou- 
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versant — and  that  we  believe  was  tho 
truth — had  not  that  in  them — lor, 
after  all,  they  were  slaves — which 
must  be  outwardly  shewn  in  the  on- 
goings of  rural  life,  before  its  charac- 
ter and  concerns  can  at  once  justify, 
demand,  and  inspire  the  poet's  song. 
His  pastorals,  except  in  the  art  of 
composition,  may  not  for  a  moment 
be  Compared  with  those  of  the  Italian 
poets  after  the  revival  of  literature; 
far  less,  surely,  with  those  of  Ram- 
say and  Burns.  The  Gentle  Shepherd 
of  the  Pentlands  belongs  to  quite  an- 
other race  of  beings ;  and  the  sire  in 
the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  with  the 
Bible  on  his  knees— that  waa  a  vision 
familiar  to  all  Scottish  eyes — but 
such  a  one  as  Greek  eyes  never  saw, 
nor  was  ever  revealed  by  Apollo  to 
his  Muses. 

Poetry,  which  ought  to  be  "  wide 
and  general  as  the  casing  air,"  has 
not  even  yet,  perhaps,  been  inspired 
by  its  own  full  and  perfect  spirit. 
Christian  poets  have  not  always  car- 
ried with  them  their  Christianity  into 
their  works ;  they  have  unawares 
retained  too  much  of  the  Druidical 
worship — and  sought  for  inspiration 
in  the  woods — even  setting  up  idols 
there — or  making  themselves  the 
gods  of  their  own  religion.  Yet  all 
the  great  poems  in  our  language  are 
coloured  by  Christianity,  and  the 
claims  of  all  human  beings  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  before 
God,  are  not  only  admitted,  but  il- 
lustrated ;  the  Book  of  Nature  is  read 
by  the  light  of  the  Bible ;  in  the  Fairy 
Queen,  Una  is  Heavenly  Truth ;  and 
the  poet  of  the  Excursion  sits  reve- 
rently by  the  lowliest  grave,  and 
draws  from  the  green  turf  his  highest 
inspirations,  remembering  the  Cross. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the 
words  with  which  we  began — all 
poets  are  the  poets  of  the  Poor. 
Perhaps  we  expressed  ourselves,  in 
our  opening  paragraph,  less  solemn- 
ly than  was  fitting,  and,  if  so,  you 
will  pardon  us.  But  now  you  at 
least  know  our  meaning;  and  will, 
we  hope,  go  along  with  us  while  we 
say  yet  a  tew  words  more  about  that 
one  word — the  Poor.  Leaving,  but 
not  forgetting,  that  other  view  of 
humanity,  that  we  are  all  poor  crea- 
tures— take  the  word  "  Poor"  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  and  let  us  think  to- 
gether of  them — as  we  believe  we 
have  said  elsewhere— whoearn  bread 
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by  sweat.  They  exemplify  the  curse 
pronounced  on.  our  first  parents — do 
they  not  likewise  exemplify  the 
blessing  promised  to  their  seed  ? 
All  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God — 
to  save  all  sinners  God  died — and 
has  God,  among  his  other  gifts,  given 
genius  to  his  creatures,  which  shall 
not  be  used  by  its  possessors  for  his 
glory,  and  for  the  good  of  all  whom 
he  has  created  in  his  own  image  ? 

This  is  the  Catholic  faith;  audit 
is  held  now  by  all  the  priesthood. 
Their  creed  is  not  now  expound- 
ed and  settled  for  them  by  a  com- 
mittee of  critics.  Laymen — all  men 
who  are  not  poets — dare  not  now 
speak  of  low  subjects — vulgar  cha- 
racters— mean  incidents — including 
therein,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
millions,  all  the  human  race,  and 
almost  all  that  concerns  them  on  this 
side  of  the  grave — and,  therefore,  on 
the  other;  for  genius  has  so  dealt 
with  such  themes,  that  in  the  light 
gathering  round  them,  as  if  from 
Heaven,  have  "  perished  the  roses 
and  the  palms  of  kings." 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  office  to 
trace  the  manifestations  of  this  spi- 
rit through  our  poetry,  especially 
since  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
Political  causes  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  except  in  as  far  as  they 
were  themselves  brought  into  ope- 
ration by  this  spirit.  And,  at  the 
present  time,  we  believe,  in  our 
heart  and  in  our  conscience,  that  its 
triumph  would  be  more  complete, 
but  for  the  thwarting,  and  distorting, 
and  corrupting  influence  of  political 
causes,  to  which  Modern  Philosophy 
would  fain  attribute  an  enlighten- 
ment which  it  does  not  understand, 
and  of  a  character  diametrically  op- 
posite to  what  it  thinks  the  true  vir- 
tue and  happiness  of  man. 

But  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  hints — and  ask  you  to 
think  of  Cowper.  Dr  Memes,  in  his 
interesting  memoir, calls  him,  rightly, 
the  Poet  of  the  Cross.  Had  his 
health  of  mind  and  body — frail,  and 
awfully  uncertain — suffered  him  to 
mingle  more  with  the  poor,  he  had 
been  not  their  greatest  poet  in 
power,  but  their  best  in  spirit.  As 
it  was,  all  his  tenderest,  deepest, 
holiest  sympathies  were  theirs.  Of 
them,  and  their  condition,  he  was 
thinking  at  all  those  times  when  he 
drew  Ma  sad  but  faithful,  pictures  of 


the  imperfection  and  worthlessness 
of  all  human  virtue,  without  the  in- 
fusion of  grace  from  on  high — and 
hence  it  is  that  his  poetry,  though  its 
subjects  lie  for  the  most  part  some- 
what or  considerably  above  what  are 
justly  called  the  lower  orders,  may 
be  understood  and  felt  by  them,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  in  good  time 
it  will  be  familiar  to  the  inmates 
of  humble  households,  as  Young's 
Night  Thoughts — for  many  strong 
reasons,  partly  the  same  and  partly 
different — long  were,  and  we  trust 
still  are — and  in  Scotland  Thomson's 
Seasons.  Cowper,  in  spite  of  his 
rueful  sorrows — had  a  large  heart  to 
the  last — for  at  the  last  it  was  not 
contracted,  but  crushed — not  nar- 
rowed, but  darkened  ;  and  till  rea- 
son's self  was  sunk  in  ineffable  hor- 
ror, he  felt,  during  all  his  own  ago- 
nies, for  all  his  sinful  brethren  of 
mankind.  And  that  surely  was  no 
selfish  compassion,  though  more  pro- 
foundly pitiful  because  of  his  sense 
of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  his 
conviction  that  of  all  who  shared 
with  him  the  same  lot,  he  was  for 
ever  the  most  utterly  lost. 

The  great  French  revolution, 
many  say,  made  all  our  great  Eng- 
lish poets.  It  did  not  make  Cow- 
per, and  it  could  not  make  Crabbe. 
England  was  at  all  times  able  to  pro- 
duce her  own  great  poets  by  her 
own  plastic  power — as  she  did  Shak- 
speare.  Crabbe  one  day  found  him- 
self a  child  on  the  sea-beach,  playing 
under  a  boat,  that  lay  high  and  dry 
on  her  gunwale  a  few  fathoms  from 
his  father's  door.  The  old  familiar 
faces  were  to  him  the  faces  of  sea- 
faring men,  or  of  shore-farers,  their 
brethren ;  and  the  lad,  from  a  brat, 
was  a  gnostic  in  nautical  characters 
and  concerns,  as  high  up  as  skippers 
of  merchantmen,  and  boatswains  of 
men-of-war.  His  acquaintance  with 
and  knowledge  of  life  widened  gra- 
dually away  inland,  and  for  many 
years  he  heard  but  in  fancy's  ear  the 
hollow  sound  that  was  ever  with  his 
boyhood  and  youth ;  and  it  was  still 
pleasant  to  his  old  age.  He  had  an 
out-and-out  look  of  a  parson,  and  he 
was  a  parson ;  but  he  had  the  heart 
— the  simple  heart — and  the  mufcd— 
acute  mind — of  a  tar.  From  first  to 
last  he  loved  all  poor  men — but 
most  ardently  the  men  in  blue ; 
from  them  he  carried  over— trans- 
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other  colours— even  as  far  as  Qua- 
kers, though  he  was  no  great  ad- 
mirer of  drab;  and  comprehended 
in  his  affection  all  ranks  up  to  a 
Duke  —  but  his  heart  to  the  last 
found  itself  most  at  home  among 
men  of  high  soul  but  low  degree, 
who  people  our  stormy  shores  in 
crowds.  But  he  heeded  not,  in  his 
kindliest  moods,  whether  their  souls 
were  high  or  low,  provided  they  had 
BOme  strength  —  some  character ; 
and  whatever  that  character  was,  he 
saw  it  as  if  by  intuition,  and  saw, 
too,  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  was 
from  circumstances  acting  on  na- 
ture, so  as  to  produce  infinite  varieties 
of  the  same  class — the  classes  being 
numerous  of  that  strange  creature — 
Man.  So  attentive  was  he  to  cir- 
cumstances, that  every  tale  of  his  is 
a  picture  of  a  life.  No  two  tales, 
and  he  has  written  hundreds— but 
are  as  different  as  may  be ;  and 
every  one  of  them  is  at  once  so  true 
to  nature  that  you  believe  it  all  hap- 
pened, and  a  novel  or  romance.  We 
know  not  what  is,  if  that  be  not  ge- 
nius. It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
he  dealt  only  with  the  darker  pas- 
sions.  He  was  conversant  with  pas- 
sions of  all  hues ;'  well  he  loved 
^motions  tender  and  bright;  and  of 
the  virtues,  none  so  dearly  as  fide- 
lity and  truth — witness  many  a  maid, 
and  wife,  and  widow,  living  and 
dying  for  lover's  or  husband's  sake, 
perfectly  resigned  with  breaking  or 
broken  hearts.  And  we  know  not 
what  is,  if  that  be  not  religion.  He 
pitied  many  sins — but  some  he  ab- 
horred ;  yet  he  pursued  with  his 
hate  the  crime,  not  the  criminal — 
and  him  he  left  to  remorse,  the  exe- 
cutioner who  occasionally  inflicts  ca- 
pital punishment — but  who  in  most 
cases  uses  the  rack.  And  we  know 
not  what  is,  if  that  be  not  Moral 
Philosophy.  He  knew  all  kinds  of 
misery  with  a  learned  spirit — but 
not  an  inhumane;  and  he  has  map- 
ped them  out  in  mysterious  empirics 
— in  lines  of  blood  and  of  fire.  From 
the  turbulence,  and  the  trouble,  and 
the  terror  he  had  so  profoundly 
studied,  his  own  spirit  was  free, 
though  they  must  have  visited  it, 
pifOsliiSf  through  without  finding  any 
«!)idinir  place  even  in  an  abyss.  So 
hi*  could  calmly,  not  coldly,  sing 
<>f  dt-sppratf  ant!  fearful  things,  a 


taker  but  of  the  nature  out  of  which 
they  grow.  lie  read  few  books 
writ  by  man— but  they  were  among 
the  best— the  works  of  the  great  na- 
tive poets.  His  library  was  the 
Bible  and  the  Book  of  Nature.  We 
could  prove  that— but  must  not  now. 
Moreover,  in  the  art  of  poetry  he 
is  a  consummate  master.  Temers, 
Hogarth,  \Vilkie— each  of  them  in 
his  own  art  is  a  great  master  too 
— but  in  conception,  in  comprehen- 
sion, aud  in  breadth  and  depth  of 
colouring,  Crabbe  was  greater  than 
them  all  three — could  you  conceive 
them  all  three  in  one ; — and  then, 
what  is  painting  compared  with 
poetry !  So  much  by  way  of  a  short 
imperfect  notice  of  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  Poor. 

The  admirers  of  Crabbe  used  to 
be  the  scorners  of  Wordsworth.  Yet 
the  Poets  regarded  one  another  with 
admiration — nor,  do  we  doubt,  with 
reverence.  And  do  we  call  Words- 
worth —  the  philosophic  poet  —  a 
poet  of  the  Poor  ?  Aye— but  not  a 
poet  for  the  poor.  He  is  their  be- 
nefactor by  beautifying  their  cha- 
racter and  their  condition  as  they 
lie  in  "  the  light  of  common  day," 
tinging  that  light  with  colours  un- 
borrowed  from  the  sun  that  shines 
before  our  sensuous  eyes,  and  seem- 
ingly drawn  from  some  spiritual 
font  flowing  Trom  the  depth  of  his 
o\vn  moral  being  —  more  tranquil 
than  night.  The  huts  where  poor 
men  lie  become  holier  even  to  our 
human  hearts,  because  of  that  won- 
drous beauty  in  which,  by  his  me- 
ditative genius,  they  are  enveloped. 
We  believe,  that  what  is  so  har- 
monious must  be  true — and  we 
carry  away  with  us  in  our  conscience 
that  belief,  even  in  among  all  the  per- 
plexing and  humbling  realities  with 
which  this  world  is  disturbed  and 
lowered.  One  short  sentence  and  no 
more — now — upon  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth.  Soaring  at  his  highest, 
he  never  separates  himself  in  spirit 
from  the  humblest  of  his  brethren 
of  mankind.  They  cannot  fol* 
low  his  flight— to  their  eyes  he  is 
then  lost  in  the  empyrean.  But 
he  forgets  not  them — when  "  wor- 
shipping at  the  temple's  inner 
sin  ine,"  he  hears  "  the  still  sad  music 
of  humanity !  "  The  mystery  of  lite  to 
him  is  airful,  from  his  thoughts  of 
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humblest  children— and  in- 
violable in  their  equality  all  the 
rights  given  by  God  to  immortal 
spirits.  In  the  Old  Beggar  going  from 
door  to  door  he  sees  one  of  God's 
ministers.  And  a  low-born  man,  of 
highest  wisdom,  is  with  the  great 
poet  among  the  sunsets — an  instruc- 
tor and  a  monitor,  who  belonged  of 
old  to  "  a  virtuous  household,  though 
exceeding  poor." 

England  allows  that  there  never 
was   in  time  a   country  possessing 
such  a  peasantry  as,  during  the  life 
of  Burns,  belonged  to  Scotland. 
"  The  ancient  spirit  was  not  dead  ; 
Old    times,   she    says,    were    breathing 
there  ;" 

and  yet  a  modern  spirit  was  alive 
too,  and  new  times  had  a  breath 
of  their  own.  Manners  were  simple, 
yet  not  rude,  and  had  a  hallowing 
hereditary  influence ;  customs  of  an 
imaginative  kind  were  not  outworn ; 
popular  traditions  gave  poetry  to  pa- 
triotism ;  superstitious  feelings  were 
not  extinct,  but  they  were  almost  all 
nearly  harmless,  and  some  of  them 
even  allied  themselves  with  religion, 
which  had  better,  if  it  must  be  im- 
perfect, be  too  fearful  than  too  cold  ; 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  Christiani- 
ty was  rock-firm ;  the  national  cha- 
racter, earnest  as  well  as  ardent ;  the 
parish  schools  had  widely  diffused 
education;  habits  were  peaceful ;  mo- 
rals in  principle  rigorous — and  piety 
guarded  the  virtue  of  domestic  life. 
If  all  this  be  true,  with  such  deduc- 
tions and  limitations  as  must  always 
be  made  for  the  frailties  and  delin- 
quencies of  our  corrupt  and  fallen  na- 
ture, surely  no  great  native  poet  had 
ever  a  nobler  field  for  his  genius  than 
Burns.  None  deny  now  that  his  ge- 
nius was  of  a  high  order.  Imagina- 
tion was  not  the  chief  faculty  of  his 
niind — but  intellect.  His  sensibili- 
ty was  exquisite  —  he  had  a  heart 
of  passion,  a  soul  of  fire— his  love 
of  his  native  land  was  one  with  the 
love  of  life — and  he  gloried  in  having 
been  born  a  peasant.  No  poet  per- 
haps ever  was  so  popular  as  Burns 
with  the  poor.  He  is  endeared  to 
them  by  their  pity  for  his  fate,  and 
their  forgiveness  of  his  transgres- 
sions, as  well  as  by  his  own  fine,  free, 
bold,  gladsome,  generous,  and  in- 
dependent nature;  but  his  poetry 
is  not  only  the  people's  delight,  but 
their  pride — for  they  know  that  all 


the  nations  of  the  world  regard  it  as 
picturing  the  character  of  the  poor 
of  Scotland. 

That  we  speak  of  Ebenezer  Elliott 
along  with  Cowper,  and  Crabbe,  and 
Wordsworth,  and   Burns,  tells  how 
highly  we  rate  the  power  of  his  ge- 
nius. He  is  the  sole  and  great  poet  of 
his  own  order,  the  mechanics  and  ar- 
tisans of  England.    "  I  am  called," 
says  he,  proudly  and  finely,"  as  I  ex- 
pected to  be,  an  unsuccessful  imita- 
tor of  the  pauper  poetry  of  Words- 
worth ;  although,  with  the  exception 
of  his  great  work,  I  never  read  his 
writings  until  long  after  this-,  poem 
(The   Village   Patriarch)   was    first 
printed.   I  might  be  truly  called  an 
unfortunate  imitator  of  Crabbe,  that 
most  British  of  poets,  for  he  has  long 
been  bosomed  with  me ;  and  if  he 
had  never  lived,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  I  might  never  have  written  pau- 
per poetry.     However,  my  imitation 
fails,  if  it  fail,  not  because  it  is  ser- 
vile, nor  because  I  have   failed   to 
stamp  my  own  individuality  upon  it, 
but  because  my  pencil  wants  force, 
though  it  be  dipped  in  sadness  and 
familiar  with  sorrow.     The  clerical 
artist  works  with  a  wire  brush ;  but 
he  has  been  unjustly  blamed  for  the 
stern  colours  in  which  he  paints  the 
sublimity  of  British  wretchedness." 
Elliott  is  an  imitator  of  Crabbe,  but 
not  an    "  unfortunate "    one  ;  —  of 
Wordsworth,  he  is  no  imitator  at  all. 
But  what  may  imitation  mean  in  the 
case  of  so  original-minded  a  man  as 
Elliott  ?  Why,  no  more  than  that  the 
soul  within  him  was  early  stirred  by 
the  varied  pictures  "  of  the  sublimity 
of  British  wretchedness,"  painted  by 
him   whom  Byron  calls  "  Nature's 
sternest    painter,    and    her    best." 
Crabbe's  poetry  was  felt  by  him  to 
be  truth — "  impassioned  truth" — of 
the  weal  and  woe  of  his  own  life. 
Inspired  by  it,  he  looked  about  him, 
and  saw  that  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  men  of  the  workshop 
were    capable   of  poetry  too,    be- 
cause surcharged  with  suffering,  nor 
yet  undignified  with  virtue,  nor  un- 
elevated  by  religion.  Crabbe  let  him 
see  that  he,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  though 
a  slave  living  among  slaves,  might 
yet,  by  sending  through  that  slavery 
a  searching  spirit,  become  a  poet 
among  poets.     For  endurance  and 
for   enjoyment  he  had  to  trust   to 
his  heart— invigorated  by  his  con- 
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•ciencp;  but,  to  describe  them  wor- 
thily,  he  had  to  call  upon  his  genius, 
and  that  genius  answered  the  call, 
and  recorded  both  in  words  of  force 
and  fire.  "  If  my  composition  smell 
of  the  workshop  and  the  dingy  ware- 
house, I  cannot  help  it :  soot  is  soot ; 
and  he  who  lives  in  a  chimney  will 
do  well  to  take  the  air  when  he  can, 
and  ruralize  now  and  then,  even  in 
imagination." 

And  Ebenezer  Elliott  does — not 
only  now  and  then — but  often — ru- 
ralize ;  with  the  intense  passionate- 
ness  of  a  fine  spirit  escaping  from 
smoke  and  slavery  into  the  fresh  air 
of  freedom — with  the  tenderness  of 
a  gentle  spirit  communing  with  Na- 
ture in  Sabbath-rest.  Greedily  he 
gulps  the  dewy  breath  of  morn,  like 
a  man  who  has  been  long  suffering 
from  thirst  drinking  at  a  wayside 
well.  He  feasts  upon  the  flowers 
— with  hiu  eyes  with  his  lips  ;  he 
walks  along  the  grass  as  if  it  were 
cooling  to  his  feet.  The  slow  typhus 
fever  perpetual  with  townsmen  is 
changed  into  a  quick  gladsome  glow 
like  the  life  of  life.  A  strong  animal 
pleasure  possesses  the  limbs  and 
frame  of  the  strong  man  released 
from  labour,  yet  finding  no  leisure 
to  loiter  in  the  lanes — and  away  with 
him  to  the  woods  and  rocks  and  hea- 
ven-kissing hills.  But  that  is  not 
all  his  pleasure — though  it  might 
suffice — one  would  think  — for  a 
slave.  Through  all  his  senses  it  pe- 
netrates into  his  soul — and  his  soul 
gets  wings  and  soars.  Yes — it  has 
the  wings  of  a  dove,  and  flees  away 
— and  is  at  rest !  Where  are  the  hea- 
ven-kissing hills  in  Hallamshire  ? 
Here,  and  there,  and  everywhere — 
for  the  sky  stoops  down  to  kiss  them 
— and  the  presence  of  a  poet  scares 
not  away,  but  consecrates  their  em- 
braces 

"  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the 
uaoru." 

Of  such  kind  is  the  love  of  nature 
that  breaks  out  in  all  the  composi- 
tions of  this  town-bred  poet.  Nature 
to  him  is  a  mistress  whom  he  cannot 
visit  when  he  will,  and  whom  he 
wooes,  not  stealthily,  but  by  snatches 
— snatches  torn  from  time,  and  short- 
ened by  joy  that  "  thinks  down  hours 
to  moments."  Even  in  her  sweet 
companionship  he  seems  scarcely 
ever  altogether  forgetful  of  the  place 
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from  which  he  made  his  escape  to 
rush  into  her  arms,  and  clasp  her  to 
his  breast.  He  knows  that  his  bliss 
must  be  brief,  and  that  an  iron  voice, 
like  a  knell,  is  ringing  him  back  to 
dust  and  ashea.  So  he  smothers  her 
with  kisses — and  tearing  himself 
away — again  with  bare  arms  he  is 
beating  at  the  anvil — and  feels  that 
man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards.  For  Ebenezer  Elliott — 
gentle  reader — is  a  worker  in  iron- 
that  is — to  use  his  own  words — "  a 
dealer  in  steel,  working  hard  every 
day  ;  literally  labouring  with  his  head 
and  hands,  and,  alas,  with  my  heart 
too!  If  you  think  the  steel-trade,  in 
these  profitless  days,  is  not  a  heavy, 
hard-working  trade,  come  and  break 
a  ton." 

We  have  worked  at  manual  labour 
for  our  amusement,  but,  it  was  so 
ordered,  never  for  bread — for  reefing 
and  reeving  can  hardly  be  called 
manual  labour — it  comes  to  be  as 
facile  to  the  fingers  as  the  bran- 
dishing of  this  present  pen.  We 
have  ploughed,  sowed,  reaped,  mow- 
ed, pitchforked,  threshed;  and  put 
heart  and  knee  to  the  gavelock 
hoisting  rocks.  But  not  for  a  day's 
darg,  and  not  for  bread.  Now  here 
lies  the  effectual  and  vital  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  our  poet 
and  his  critic — between  the  condi- 
tion of  Ebenezer  Elliott  and  that  of 
all  our  other  poets,  except  Robert 
Burns.  They  have  all  had  to  ima- 
gine the  miseries  of  the  hard-work- 
ing poor.  For  though  submitted  in 
shoals  to  the  senses,  the  heart  has 
still  to  imagine  them,  ere  it  can  com- 
prehend them  all  within  its  sympa- 
thies— while  it  yearneth  towards  the 
sufferers  themselves— even  as  if  it 
were  the  heart  of  a  parent — weep- 
ing over  what  it  cannot  cure — for 
evils  there  are  to  which  comes  but 
small  though  sacred  relief,  from  the 
sight  of  the  shedding  of  kindred 
tears.  Walking,  riding,  or  rolling 
along  the  highroad,  a  man  call- 
ed a  gentleman  has  but  a  faint 
and  imperfect  idea  of  the  fever 
and  fatigue  of  an  old  labourer, 
from  morning  to  night  every  day 
but  Sunday,  perpetually  breaking 
stones.  Four  fine-looki»g  married 
men,  in  middle-life,  mowing  in  a 
meadow — their  wives  sitting  under 
an  old  oak,  looking  at  them,  with 
faces  shaded  under  decent  bonnets 
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—make  a  beautiful,  a  gallant  show— 
and  we  say  not  that  their  hearts  do  not 
imbibe  through  their  nostrils  refresh- 
mentfrom  the  swathe,  that  falls  away 
aside  from  their  regularly  advancing 
feet,  sweet-smelling  as  if  there  thyme 
mingled  with  violets.  But  at  night, 
after  each  man  has  shaven  smooth 
an  old  Scotch  acre,  to  the  sad  afflic- 
tion of  a  partridge's  nest,  and  many 
a  byke  o'  the  brown  bees — his  back, 
broad  though  it  be  as  a  door,  and 
straight  as  an  ash-sapling,  aches  till 
the  slightest  motion  is  a  twist,  and 
every  twist  a  twinge,  and  many  a 
twinge  like  a  knife-point  piercing 
the  sinews.  For  'twas  the  first 
day  of  the  hay-harvest — and  the 
day  before  he  had  been  but  thrash- 
ing out  a  few  thrieves  of  corn, 
something  having  gone  wrong  with 
the  machine.  "  And  the  mower 
whets  his  scythe,"  is  a  sweet  image 
in  L* Allegro.  Fortunate  that  his 
scythe  gets  blunt;  for  were  its  edge 
ever  fine,  swinkt  Labour  would  have 
no  rest,  and  would  first  faint,  and 
then  die.  So  much  by  way  of  illus- 
tration— or  you  may  think  of  Eben. 
ezer  Elliott  "  breaking  a  ton." 

Now,  Ebenezer  Elliott  will  not  suf- 
fer you  to  judge  and  feel  for  him, 
and  people  like  him  engaged  in  the 
same  or  a  similar  trade.  He  under- 
takes to  instruct  you  and  people  like 
you — not  in  his  craft — for  you  are 
not  bound  apprentice  to  him  by  se- 
ven-years-indentures —  but  in  his 
condition — its  vices,  its  virtues,  its 
trials  and  temptations,  its  joys  and 
its  sorrows,  both  perhaps  at  present 
beyond  your  comprehension  —  and 
in  more  than  all  that — in  the  causes 
that,  as  he  opines,  oppress  it  with 
afflictions  not  inevitable  to  such  lot, 
and  cheat  him  when  he  has  "  broken 
a  ton,"  out  of  half  his  own  and  his 
children's  rightful  claim  to  bread. 
Hinc  illce  lachrymce — big  hot  tears  of 
wrath. 

The  Poet  of  the  Town-poor  is  a* 
philosopher,  and  attributes  all  their 
miseries  to  a  single  cause — taxation 
on  the  prime  necessary  of  life.  If 
that  be  too  scanty,  conveniences, 
comforts,  luxuries,  there  can  be  none 
for  them ;  and  ought  such  to  be  the 
portion  of  his  noble  order — of  the 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  artificers 
of  England  ? — Forbid  it  Heaven! 
And  Heaven  does  forbid  it — but 
man  thwarts  Providence,  and  star- 
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vation  does  not  thin,  but  with  ghastly 
faces  thickens  the  streets. 

Now  we  need  not  say  that  Ebe- 
nezer Elliott  and  Christopher  North 
are  opposed — fixed  and  firm  as  two 
granite  pillars — on  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  But  rough  pillars 
as  we  both  are — and  even  grim  to 
look  on  when  in  shadow — we  shine 
when  the  sun  touches  us  "  with  his 
golden  finger."  Then  we  frown  on. 
one  another  no  longer — but  we  smile 
with  a  strong  smile,  and  on  each 
pediment  you  can  read  in  the  light 
a  memorable  inscription.  No — we 
shall  not  now  quarrel  on  this  ques- 
tion— "  Oh  !  'tis  the  cause — my  soul ! 
it  is  the  cause !  " 

Elliott  worships  Crabbe,  because 
"  Crabbe  takes  his  hideous  mistress 
in  his  arms,  and  she  rewards  him 
with  her  confidence,  by  telling  him 
all  her  dreadful  secrets.  The  se- 
verity of  his  style  is  an  accident 
belonging  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
majesty  of  his  unparalleled  subject. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  unhappy  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  can- 
not bear  to  read  Crabbe.  They 
think  him  unnatural,  and  he  is  so  to 
them,  for  in  their  wretched  country 
cottagers  are  not  paupers— marriage 
is  not  synonymous  with  misery." 
There  you  have  his  whole  creed. 
But  you  must  hear  him  preach — yet 
unless  your  faith  be  firm  in  the  doc- 
trines of  your  own  Church — stop 
your  ears  with  cotton — soon  as  Miles 
Gordon  the  ranter  'gins  blow  his 
trumpet,  or  you  may  become  a  dis- 
senter and  a  heretic.  Eben  is  true 
as  steel  to  his  creed  and  faith — you 
may  bend  but  not  break  him— and 
the  critic  who  throws  cold  water  on 
him,  only  hears  a  hissing  of  red-hot 
iron,  that  loses  none  of  its  heat,  though 
it  grey-blues  its  colour. 

His  poetry  is  polluted  and  per- 
verted— some  not  unfriendly  critics 
have  said — by  politics.  No.  It  is 
polluted  by  nothing — for  in  it  there 
is  no  pollution.  Perverted  it  may 
be,  and  is  ;  but  what  mind  of  mortal 
man  is  free  from  perversion?  And 
who  has  not  seen  an  apple-tree  with 
distorted  branches  all  awry,  never- 
theless laden  with  blossoms — and 
better,  bowed  down  with  fruit? 
We  are  willing  to  take  such  men  as 
Ebenezer  Elliott  as  we  find  them ; 
and  just  now — nor  do  we  know  that 
it  is  any  duty  of  ours  to  do  so  at  any 
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of  moral  cen«0f,  bat  leave  it  to  some  of  iris-like   ribands,   which    even  a 

other  Cato— feeling  that  "true  know-  sober  matron  may  not  ungracefully 
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wear,  when  a  friend  or  "two,  that 
forenoon  invited,  sit  down  to  a  fru- 
gal but  hospitable  board—  would  you 
hare,  we  ask,  such  a  man  as  this,  and 
thus  acting  and  behaving,  abjure  all 
thought  of  the  causes  affecting  his 
condition,  and  that  of  his  millions  of 
brethren,  and  keep  perpetually  prat- 
ling  of  flowers,  and  "  babbling  o* 
green  fields,"  or  missyfying  misery 
till  it  looks  like  a  gaudy  doll  staring 
with  bead-eyes  and  purple  cheeks 
upon  the  critic  pausing  before  the 
window  of  a  hairdresser's  shop,  to 
admire  how  most  abominably  art 
imitateth  nature  in  her  happiest  ef- 
forts to  make  women  of  wood? 
Shame  !  Let  the  Sheffielder  speak 
for  himself—  and  his  verse  against 
your  prose  —  pounds  to  shillings  —  •• 
for  a  thousand. 
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Why — all  the  secular  concerns  of 
this  life  are  inextricably  bound  up 
with  Politics  and  Political  Economy 
— and  we  devoutly  wish  they  were 
all  of  the  right  sort — that  we  knew 
assuredly  what  are  the  right  sort — 
and  that  we  had  power  to  bring  them 
and  keep  them  into  everlasting  play. 
Would  you  have  a  man  like  this  to 
beat  forge  and  furnace,  and  hammer 
with  his  own  hands,  and  begrime  his 
face  with  aoot  till  it  is  almost  as 
black  as  his  hair,  and  the  sweat  runs 
from  his  brow  like  ink — and  to  work 
on  short  commons  too — and  to  re- 
fuse with  no  grudging  but  a  grieved 
heart  playthings  to  his  pretty  child- 
ren, because  too  expensive  for  his 
means,  and  smile  sadly  to  see  on  his 
wife's  head  too  plain  a  cap,  when  his 
conjugal  soul  would  have  rejoiced 
-imfil  ki  sd  nifiuiirt  J9<(  JBill  \i3auoi 
srfJ  0}  «:«  But  hark!  what  accents,  of  what  slave,  enquire 

Why  rude  mechanics  dare  to  wield  the  quill  ? 
890180  (B'Ke  bids  me  from  the  scribbler's  desk  retire, 
srit  ni  em>Reb«nf  my  fingers,  and  forget  my  skill 
Jud  sfdsniamUling  foully,  and  in  writing  "ill. 

Oh,  that  my  poesy  were  like  the  child 

.05 awo  That  gathers  daisies  from  the  lap  of  May,      •rsi^nimsabsilo  smBst^  M 

-nil  dYfid  With  prattle  sweeter  than  the  bloomy  wild  1    10  •got^aie  sdl  aJH  oixiirn 
bsbuiJu  K;It  then  might  teach  poor  wisdom  to  be  gay  . -jj/j  .. 

-ornn'Mi"  '-A*  flowers,  and  birds,  and  rivers  all  at  play,  JKH;    nsibfido   io 
Bblsit          And  winds,  that  make  the  voiceless  clouds  of  morn 

Harmonious.      But  distemper'd,  if  not  mad, 
,_     j.jl  feed  on  Nature's  bane,  and  mess  with  scorn. 

I  would  not,  could  not,  if  I  would,  be  glad, 

But,  like  shade-loving  plants,  am  happiest  sad. 

My  heart,  once  soft  as  woman's  tear,  is  gnarl'd 

With  gloating  on  the  ills  I  cannot  cure. 

Like  Arno's  exiled  bard,  whose  music  snarl'd, 

I  gird  my  loins  to  suffer  and  endure, 

And  woo  contention,  for  her  dower  is  sure. 

Tear  not  thy  gauze,  thou  garden-seeking  fly, 

On  thorny  flowers  that  love  the  dangerous  storm, 

And  flourish  most  beneath  the  coldest  sky! 

But  ye  who  honour  truth's  enduring  form, 


mot)  ,y*o — 
<d*  at 
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Come  !  there  are  heath-flowers,  and  the  fanged  worm, 


svfiii  bluo9 


Clouds,  gorse,  and  whirlwind,  on  the  gorgeous  moor!" 

•:9     Jfitlj 


The  country,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, has  had  its  bands  of  poets — and 
they  have  had  it  all  their  own  way 
— too  much  so,  perhaps — till  at  last 
one  of  the  most  pious  among  them 
all — and  the  most  Christian  too — 
exclaimed  M  A  clenrher — "  God  made 
the  country,and  man  made  the  town." 
( ind  made  all  things — red  houses  as 
5  green  tre«8— *nd  the  church 


towers  and  spires  of  a  crowded  city 
surely  meet  from  heaven's  freesmtles 
as  gracious  welcome  as  any  of  God's 
houses  in  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains. Clouds,  whether  of  coal-smoke 
or  vapours  flower-exhaled,  inter- 
cept not  the  glad  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness.  There  Is  more  in- 
nocence— we  have  often  thought,  and 
may  have  mid— in  rural 
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but  in  city  or  suburban  more  virtue. 
Force  is  estimated  by  reeistanceover- 
come — and  how  bard  to  keep — how 
high  to  have  kept  religion— that  is, 
all  that  is  good  and  best  in  man's 
being— among  all  the  hideous  bub- 
bub  of  Sin- Alley — the  doors  of  two 
adjacent  houses — leading — the  one 
into  a  quiet  heaven — the  other  into  a 
noisy  hell ! 

Sheffield  has  been  long  famous  for 
its  cutlery  and  hardware — but  shew 
us  another  town  in  England  that  has 
produced — or  at  least  educated — two 
such  poets  as  James  Montgomeryand 
Ebenezer  Elliott.  Away  floats  the  mild 
Moravian — Moravian  at  least  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  profession — to  the  pure  World 
before  the  Flood,  or  the  coral  Peli- 
can Island,  where  all  is  peace.  The 
stern  Covenanter  —  Covenanter  at 
least  in  spirit  if  not  in  profession — 
forsakes  not  far  the  dancing  din  on 
anvil,  the  forge's  blast,  and  the  roar 
of  the  furnace.  For  that  fervent  heat 
is  crowded  with  human  and  with 
Christian  life ;  and  when  he  sings  of 
them,  "his  thoughts  are  passions  that 
rush  burning  from  my  mind  like 
white-hot  bolts  of  steel."  Yet, 
though  often  too  stern — too  fierce 
the  strain — there  are  wanting  not 
"gleams  of  redeeming  tenderness" — 
music  like  the  singing  of  birds  in  the 
storm- pause — whisperings  like  the 
prattle  of  children  that  cannot  be 
kept  silent  in  the  house  of  mourning 
— nay,  from  smiling — from  laughing 
in  the  very  room  where  the  body  of 
their  father  or  their  mother  is  laid 
out ; — in  a  darksome  lane,  from  some 
holy  nook,  the  sound  of  Psalms  ! 

"The  Splendid  Village",  is,  per- 
haps, as  a  whole,  Mr  Elliott's  best 
poem  ;  but  "  The  Village  Patriarch" 
— imperfect  in  plan,  and  unequal  in 
execution — desultory  and  rambling 
— is  more  original,  more  impressive, 
and  far  more  pleasing — though  we 
could  have  wished  that  much  were 
away — and  have  missed  still  more 
that  should  have  been  there,  and 
might  easily  have  been,  had  it  so 
pleased  the  wayward  poet.  The 
whole  poem  hangs  upon,  about,  and 
around  one  character — Enoch  Wray 
— once  a  powerful  and  skilful  man 
with  his  hands  at  many  a  manner  of 
work — but  now  a  man  of  a  hundred 
years — who  has  been  ever  so  long 
blind — ever  so  long  a  widower — ever 
so  long  childless — but  one  daugh- 


ter, a  wife  and  mother,  survives— 
and  her  hand  finally  shuts  his  eyes. 
\Ve  need  not  say  that  he  is  poor. 
Yet  old,  blind,  poor,  he  is  a  majestic 
being — a  seer  rather  than  a  prophet 
— for  he  re-lives  the  past— and  in 
his  anger  with  the  present — scorns 
to  look — but  with  now  and  then  a 
glance — into  the  future.  His  cottage 
is  not  located  anywhere— and  we 
hardly  know  whether  it  be  in  town, 
suburb,  village,  or  country ;  but  we 
see  him  issuing  from  a  door  on  a 
clear  frosty  morning,  and  are  told 
that  he  takes  the  townward  road. 

"  Our  poor  blind  father  grasps  his  stiff 

again 

Oh  !  heaven  protect  him  on  his  way  alone! 
Of  things  familiar  to  him,  what  remain  ? 
The  very  road  is  changed  ;  his  friend,  the 

stone, 
On  which  he  wont  to  sit  and  rest,   is 

gone!" .':  T{lb£8 "slims  bas  ,803901 
9] A  asdw  .qao  s  acslq  ool  bssri  e'aliw 
But  with  all  the  old  roads  of  the 
country  that  yet  remain  he  is"  fami- 
liar ;  his  perplexity  begins  in  the 
town — with  its  numerous  new  streets 
— some  of  them  having  rural  names 
that  awaken  sad  recollections  in  the 
old  man's  heart.  Unreasonable  but 
not  unnatural  sorrow — not  unmixed 
with  very  anger — that  the  town — du- 
ring his  blindness — should  have  un- 
feelingly and  unlawfully  projtruded 
itself  into  the  country,  and  encamp- 
ed with  its  hovels  on  the  green  fields, 
so  beautiful  long  ago,  before  it  pleased 
God  to  make  him  blind !  He  pays  a 
visit  to  a  country- born  widow  and 
her  consumptive  boy — a  touching 
scene — leaving  her  garden,  he  hears, 
in  passing  by,  female  artisans  sing- 
ing hymns  at  their  labour — and  then 
steps  in  upon  a  brother  in  misfor- 
tune— an  old  and  sightless  sawyer, 
once  a  workman  of  his  own — and 
"  though  aged  but  eighty  years,  bed- 
rid and  blind."  That  but  covers 
Enoch  all  over  with  hoariest  time. 
He  prays  fervently  by  his  bed — and 
implores  high  heaven  to  let  them 
two  humble  friends,  when  their  dust 
shall  be  divorced  from  sin,  pain,  and 
fear,  remain  in  blessed  communion 
with  powers  that  know  not  death, 
"  warbling  to  heavenly  airs  the 
grateful  soul."  And  so  ends  Book  I., 
containing  the  simple  history  of  one 
winter's  da$£caa&n  buc  v-iJnuoo^id 
The  opening  of  Book  IL  shews  us 
Enoch  seated  iu  the  sunshine  at  his 
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cottage-door,  his  neeh-rtrd  garden  over  the  condition  of  the  poor,  chang- 

exliibiting  eaddest  symptoms  of  po-  ed  so  much  for  the  worse  since  the 

\rity.  Patriarch  was  young,  and  alludes  to 

«' Yet  here,  even  yet,  the  florist's  eye  may  great  events  of  his  time— invasion 

view,  of  England  hy  the  Pretender — Ame- 

Sad  heirs  of  noble  sires,  once  dear  to  thee ;  rican  war— French  Revolution — Na- 

And  soon  faint  odours,  o'er  the  vernal  poleon.  Fine  lines  are  interspersed 

dew,  through  to  us  a  somewhat  heavy 

Shall  tempt  the  wanderings  of  the  earliest  narrative.  But  the  Third  Book 

bee  makes  ample  amends,  and  on  a  fine 

Hither,  with  music  sweet  as  poetry."  Sabbath  morning  we  see  Enoch 

The  Poet  takes  occasion  to  mourn  going  to  church. 

"  Why  then  is  Enoch  absent  from  my  aide  ? 
I  miss  the  rustle  of  his  silver  hair  ; 
A  guide  no  more,  I  seem  to  want  a  guide, 
While  Enoch  journeys  to  the  bouse  of  prayer  ! 
Ah  !  ne'er  eame  Sabbath-day,  but  he  was  there  ! 
I.o  !  how  like  him,  erect  and  strong,  though  grey, 
Yon  village-tower,  time-touch'd,  to  God  appeals  ' 
But  hark  •'  the  chimes  of  morning  die  away  ! 
Hark  !   to  the  heart  the  solemn  sweetness  steals, 
Like  the  heart's  voice,  nnfelt  by  none  who  feels 
That  God  is  love,  that  man  is  living  dust; 
Unfelt  by  none,  whom  ties  of  brotherhood 
Link  to  his  kind  ;   by  none  who  puts  his  trust 
In  nought  of  earth  that  hath  survived  the  flood, 
Save  those  mute  charities,  by  which  the  good 
Strengthen  poor  worms,  and  serve  their  Maker  best." 

Some    very    affecting    incidental  And  Raleigh's  boyhood  shed  ambition's 

touches  occur  here  and  there,  and  tears 

there  is  power  in  the  passages  de-  O'er  Colin's  wrongs.     How  proudly  it 

scriptive  of  the  desecration  of  the  upreara 

Sabbath.     After  them  how  pleasant  Its  tower  of  claster'd  chimneys,  tufted 

the  picture  of  an  old  English  hall !  °'cr 

With  ivy,  ever  green  amid  the  grey !  " 
«  Behold   his  home    that   sternly  could 

withstand  But  we  are  not  long  allowed  to 

The  storm  of  more  than  twice  a  hundred  lose   sight  of  Enoch  Wray,  and  he 

years!  comes  again  most  impressively  be- 

In  such  a  home  was  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  fore  us,  seized  suddenly  in  his  blind- 

plann'd,  ness  with  some  grief  of  mind. 

"  Why,  Enoch,  dost  thou  start,  as  if  in  pain  ? 
The  sound  thou  hear'st  the  blind  alone  could  hear  : 
Alas !  Miles  Gordon  ne'er  will  walk  again  ; 
But  his  poor  grandson's  footstep  wakes  thy  tear, 
As  if  indeed  thy  long  lost  friend  were  near. 
Here  oft,  with  fading  cheek,  and  thoughtful  brow, 
Wanders  the  youth — town-bred,  but  desert-born. 
Too  early  taught  life's  deepening  woes  to  know, 
He  wakes  in  sorrow  with  the  weeping  morn, 
And  gives  much  labour  for  a  little  corn. 
In  smoke  and  dust,  from  hopeless  day  to  day, 
He  sweats,  to  bloat  the  harpies  of  the  soil, 
Who  jail  no  victim,  while  his  pangs  can  pay. 
Untaxing  rent,  and  trebly  taxing  toil  ; 
They  make  the  labour  of  his  hands  their  spoil, 
And  grind  him  fiercely ;  but  he  still  can  get 
A  crust  of  wheaten  bread,  despite  their  frowns  ; 
They  have  not  sent  him  like  a  pauper  yet 
For  workhouse  wages,  as  they  send  their  clowns  ; 
Such  tactics  do  not  answer  yet,  in  towns. 
jfbn. 

JttaA  11*11;  ii5??  yii .-?  5)1  d. 
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j  TO^*1'  uave  ^>ey  g°rg«;d  his  soul.     Thrall  though,  he  be 
e°lJ  9!>ni?  ^  brutes  who  bite  him  while  ho  feeds  them,  still 
He  feels  his  intellectual  dignity, 
Works  hard,  reads  usefully,  with  no  mean  skill 
Writes,  and  can  reason  well  of  good  and  ill. 

He  hoards  his  weekly  groat.     His  tear  is  shed 
"&rt  -n  i_.  L  i..    .      j  i      j      !• 

For  sorrows  which  his  hard- worn  hand  relieves. 

T-  •         ,  •  J 

loo  poor,  too  proud,  too  just,  too  wise  to  wed, 
(For  slaves  enough  already  toil  for  thieves,) 
How  gratefully  his  growing  mind  receives 
The  food  which  tyrants  struggle  to  withhold  ! 
Though  hourly  ills  his  every  sense  invade 
Beneath  the  cloud  that  o'er  his  home  is  roll'd, 
He  yet  respects  the  power  which  man  hath  made, 
Nor  loathes  the  despot-humbling  sons  of  trade. 
But,  when  the  silent  Sabbath-day  arrives, 
He  seeks  the  cottage,  bordering  on  the  moor, 
Where  his  forefathers  pass'd  their  lowly  lives, 
Where  still  his  mother  dwells,  content,  though  poor, 
And  ever  glad  to  meet  him  at  the  door. 
Oh,  with  what  rapture  he  prepares  to  fly 
From  streets  and  courts,  with  crime  and  sorrow  strew'd, 
And  bids  the  mountain  lift  him  to  the  sky ! 
How  proud,  to  feel  his  heart  not  all  subdued ! 
How  happy  to  shake  hands  with  Solitude  ! 
Still,  Nature,  still  he  loves  thy  uplands  brown, 
The  rock,  that  o'er  his  father's  freehold  towers ! 
And  strangers,  hurrying  through  the  dingy  town, 
May  know  his  workshop  by  its  sweet  wild-flowers. 
Cropp'd  on  the  Sabbath  from  the  hedge-side  bowers, 
The  hawthorn  blossom  in  his  window  droops  ; 
j  ,fl-    Far  from  the  headlong  stream  and  lucid  air 
The  pallid  alpine  rose  to  meet  him  stoops, 
As  if  to  soothe  a  brother  in  despair, 
Exiled  from  Nature  and  her  pictures  fair. 
E'en  winter  sends  a  posy  to  his  jail, 
Wreathed  of  the  sunny  celandine — the  brief 
Courageous  wind-flower,  loveliest  of  the  frail—- 
The hazel- crimson  star — the  woodbine's  leaf — 
The  daisy  with  its  half-closed  eye  of  grief — 
Prophets  of  fragrance,  beauty,  joy,  and  song!" 

§ 

Spring  is  just  about  to  venture  red  his  soul  from  all  its  depths,  was 
among  the  melting  snow,  and  in  Schiller's  Robbers.  He  had  read  it 
Book  Fourth  we  find  Enoch  'listen-  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
ing  to  the  recitation  of  poetry  from  lution — and,  just  after,  lost  his  eyes, 
the  works  of  some  of  our  greatest  His  wife  died  during  his  darkness ; 
living  bards.  He  had  always  loved  and  here  is  a  passionate  picture, 
poetry — and  the  first  poem  that  stir-  that,  of  itself,  stamps  Elliott  a  poet. 

"  Then  hither,  Pride,  with  tearless  eyes,  repair  I—- 
Come, and  learn  wisdom  from  unmurmuring  woe, 
That  reft  of  early  hope,  yet  scorns  despair. 
Still  in  his  bosom  light  and  beauty  glow, 
Though  darkness  took  him  captive  long  ago. 
Nor  is  the  man  of  five  score  years  alone  : 
A  heavenly  form,  in  pity,  hovers  near ; 
He  listens  to  a  voice  of  tenderest  tone, 
Whose  accents  sweet  the  happy  cannot  hear  ; 
And,  lo  !   he  dashes  from  his  cheek  a  tear, 
Caught  by  an  angel  shape,  with  tresses  pale. 
He  sees  her,  in  his  soul.      How  fix'd  he  stands!— 
But,  oh  !  can  angels  weep  ?      Can  grief  prevail 
O'er  spirits  pure?— She  waves  her  thin  white  hands; 
And,  while  her  form  recedes,  her  eye  expands, 
Gazing  on  joys  which  he  who  seeks  shall  find, 


<>J 

There  is  an  eye  that  watches  o'er  the  blind  ; 
He  hath  a  friend — '  not  lost,  but  gone  before'— 
Who  left  her  image  in  his  heart  behind.         u4«  ws^W 
But  when  his  bands,  in  darkness,  trembled  o'er 
Her  lifeless  features,  and  be  heard  no  inure 
The  voice  whose  last  tone  bless'd  hint,  frenzy  came!— 
Blindness  on  blindness  !   Midnight  thick  and  deep, 
Too  heavy  to  be  felt ! — Then  pangs,  like  flame, 
That  sear'd  the  brain— sorrow,  that  could  not  weep—- 
Fever, that  would  have  bartered  worlds  for  sleep  !— 
He  had  no  tears,  but  those  that  inly  pour, 
And  scald  the  heart— no  slumbers,  but  the  doze 
That  stuns  the  mourner,  who  can  hope  no  more  ! — 
But  he  had  shudderings— stupor — nameless  woe*  !— 
Horror,  which  only  he  that  suffers  knows. 
But  frenzy  did  not  kill.      His  iron  frame, 
Though  shaken,  stood.      The  mind's  night  faded  slow. 
Then  would  he  call  upon  his  daughter's  name, 
Because  it  was  her  mother's  ! — And  his  woe 
Waned  into  resignation,  pleased  to  show 
A  face  of  peace,  without  the  smile  it  wore.— 
Nor  did  the  widower  learn  again  to  smile, 
Until  his  daughter  to  her  Albert  bore 
Another  Mary  ;  and  on  yonder  stile 
He  nursed  the  babe,  that  sweetly  could  beguile, 
With  looks  unseen,  '  all  sadness  but  despair*'  " 

Ebenezer    Elliott   is    a  Radical,  its  agony,  seeks  succour  from  God. 

Would  that  all  Radicals  would  take  He  never  appeals  lightly — for  that 

from  him  their  religion  !    We  know  would  be  irreverently — to  religion. 

not — nor  care — to  what  church  he  But  the  whole  course  of  the  Village 

belongs ;  sufficient  for  us  to  know  Patriarch  bears  testimony  to  its  em- 

that  it  is  the  church  of  Christ.     He  cacy  in  all  affliction— nor  is  its  gen- 

elsewhere  says —  tie  spirit  inapparent  through  the  still 

air  of  joy.     Would  that  at  all  times 

"  Spirits  should  make  the  desert  their  j,  tempered  his  feelings  when  they 

abode.  are  too  vehemently  excited  by  the 

The  meekest,  purest,  mightiest,  that  e  er  thing9  ^  anj  temporal— but  «IH>- 

.  ,    ,  ther  hour  may  come  for  reproof — if 

DustasagannenMtolefromcrowdsun-      ^  from  U9 Jperhap8  fromHawiser 

To  Mt.Uk.  forests,  or  the  sea-beat  shore,  ™™,"&*  Caster  who  taught  him  the 

And   utter'd,  on  the  star-sought  moun-  Mt  °f  Poetrv.     and  whom  a11  g°°d 

tain's  breast  men  love  and  reverence. 

The   holiest  precepts  e'er  to  dust  ad-  Enoch,  as  he  stands  in  the  church- 

dress'd."  yard,  thinking  of  her  who  is  in  hea- 
ven, is  a  melancholy  image.     But 

Throughout  all  his  poetry,  grief,  in  his  companion,  the  poet,  says  to  him, 

"  Nay,  Enoch,  do  not  weep.      The  day  is  fair, 
And  flings  bright  lightnings  from  his  helm  abroad  : 
Let  us  drink  deep  the  pure  and  lucid  air, 
Ere  darkness  call  tbee  to  her  damp  abode. 
Hark,  how  the  titling  whistles  o'er  the  road  ! 
Holm,  plume  thy  palms  !  and  toss  thy  purple  tone, 
Elm  !  but,  Wood  Rose,  be  not  a  bride  too  soon  ! 
Snows  yet  may  shroud  alive  the  golden  gorse  : 
Thou,  early  green,  deem  not  thy  bane  a  boon ; 
Distrust  the  day  that  changeth  like  the  moon. ' 
But  still  our  father  weeps.      Ah !  though  all  hues 
Are  dead  to  him,  the  floral  hours  shall  yet 
Shed  o'er  his  heart  their  fragrance-loving  dews! 
E'en  now,  the  daisy,  like  a  gem,  is  set, 
Though  faint  and  rare,  in  winter's  coronet. 
Thy  sister*  sleep,  adventurous  wind-flower  pale  ; 
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And  thy  meek  blush  affronts  the  celandine, 

The  starry  herald  of  that  gentlest  gale 

Whose  plumes  are  sunbeams,  dipp'd  in  odours  fine  : 

Well  muyst  thou  blush  ;  but  sad  blight  will  be  thine, 

If  glowing  day  shut  frore  in  stormy  night. 

"  Still  dost  thou  weep,  Old  Man  ?  The  day  is  bright, 
And  spring  is  near  :   come,  take  a  youngster's  arm  ; 
Come,  let  us  wander  where  the  flocks  delight 
At  noon  to  sun  them,  when  the  sun  is  warm ; 
And  visit  then,  beyond  thy  uncle's  farm, 
The  one-arch'd  bridge — thy  glory,  and  thy  pride, 
Thy  Parthenon,  the  triumph  of  thy  skill; 
Which  still  bestrides,  and  long  it  shall  bestride, 
The  discontented  stream  from  hill  to  hill, 
Laughing  to  scorn  the  moorland  torrent  still. 
How  many  years  hath  he  slept  in  the  tomb 
Who  swore  thy  bridge  would  yield  to  one  year's  rain  ! 
Jven  London  folks,  to  see  and  praise  it,  come ; 
And  envious  masons  pray,  with  shame  and  pain, 
For  skill  like  Enoch  W  ray's,  but  pray  in  vain. 
For  he  could  do,  what  others  could  not  learn, 
First  having  learn'd  what  Heaven  alone  can  teach  : 
The  parish  idiot  might  his  skill  discern  ; 
And  younglings,  with  the  shell  upon  their  breech, 
Left  top  and  taw,  to  listen  to  his  speech. 
The  barber,  proudest  of  mankind,  contest 
His  equal  worth — '  or  so  the  story  ran' — 
Whate'er  he  did,  all  own'd,  he  did  it  best ; 
And  e'en  the  bricklayer,  his  sworn  foe,  began 
To  say,  that  Enoch  wan  no  common  man. 
Had  he  carved  beauty  in  the  cold  white  stone, 
(Like  Law,  the  unknown  Phidias  of  our  day,) 
The  village  Angelo  had  quail'd  to  none 
Whom  critics  eulogize,  or  princes  pay ; 
And  ne'er  had  Chantrey  equall'd  Enoch  Wray  !— 
Forgotten  relic  of  a  world  that  was  ! 
But  thou  art  not  forgotten,  though,  alas  ! 
Thou  art  become  a  stranger,  sunny  nook, 
On  which  the  changeful  seasons,  as  they  pass, 
Wait  ever  kindly!   He  no  more  will  look 
On  thee,  warm  bank !  will  see  thy  hermit  brook 
No  more,  no  more.      But  kindled  at  the  blaze 
Of  day,  thy  fragrance  makes  thy  presence  known. 
Behold  !   he  counts  his  footsteps  as  he  strays  ! 
He  feels  that  he  is  near  thy  verdure  lone ; 
Arid  his  heart  whispers,  that  thy  flowers  are  blown. 
Pale  primrose,  know'st  thou  Enoch  ?  Long  ago 
Thy  fathers  knew  him  ;  and  their  child  is  dear, 
Because  he  loved  them.      See,  he  bends  him  low, 
With  reverend  grace,  to  thee — and  drops  a  tear. 
'  I  see  thee  not,'  he  sighs,  '  but  thou  art  here ; 
Speak  to  a  poor  blind  man  ! '  And  thou  canst  speak 
To  the  lone  blind.      Still,  still  thy  tones  can  reach 
His  listening  heart,  and  soothe,  or  bid  it  break. 
Oh,  memory  hears  again  the  thrilling  speech 
Of  thy  meek  beauty  !    Fain  his  hand  would  reach 
And  pluck  thee — No  !  that  would  be  sacrilege." 

At  the  opening  of  Book  Fifth  it  ing— (of  winter  it  is  still  called— but 

may  be  said  to  be  the  spring.     The  who    can    MOW    tell    winter    from 

description  of  her  coming  is  exqui-  spring?)— whence  are  seen 
site— and   fain  would  we   so  with 

you   along   with    Enoch   Wray  and  like  the  fin^r?  of  a  hand," 

Ebenezer  Elliott  on  an  Excursion  to  the  "  silvan  Don,"  the  "infant  Ye w- 

the  Mountains  on  a  beautiful  morn-  den,"  the  "  raving  Locksley,"  the 
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"  darkening  Rivilin,"  the  "  azure 
Sheaf  brightening  into  gold,"  the 
"  complaiuing  Porter,  Nature's 
thwarted  child,"  the  "  headlong  Wi- 
uiinir !  "  Why,  there  are  seven — but 
the  Yewden,  and  another — which  we 
know  not — are  mere  children.  Our 
poet  well  describes  moors.  The  bee 
enlivens  his  verse,  and  the  snake 
embitters  it  — "  coloured  like  a 
Btone,"  "  with  cruel  and  atrocious 
Tory  eye  I !  I  "  and  saddens  it, 
though  he  be  himself  merry  and 
reckless,  the  "  short-lived  Grinder," 
"  the  Dey  of  Straps,"  "there  cough- 
ing at  his  deadly  trade  !  "  But  not 
even  Christopher  North  can  look 
"  with  cruel  and  atrocious  Tory 
eye,"  on  the  story  of  the  "  Lost 
Lad  " — Whiggish  his  eye  never  can 
look,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  senses 
— rattier  far  would  he  that  it  had  a 


cast  of  the  Radical ;  but  without  its 
seeking  at  present  to  express  any 
particular  political  opinions — dim 
and  grey  it  haply  looketh  through  a 
mist  that  might  be  mistaken  for 
tears. 

Mr  Elliott  was  pleased,  a  good 
while  ago,  in  a  letter — the  reverse 
of  flattering — addressed  to  us,  and 
written  with  his  own  hard  hoof  of 
a  li did,  to  call  111  "  a  big  blue- 
bottle;"— but  we  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  that  insect,  and  fear  not 
to  image  ourselves  a  dragonfly, 
fierce-looking  as  he  whirrs  dartingly 
in  all  directions,  but  harmless  as  any 
creature  that  wings  the  air,  and  after 
careering  in  storm  and  sunshine 
over  ferny  banks,  and  braes,  and 
heather- mountains,  dropping  down 
at  last  upon  the  bosom  ol  a  Highland 
loch,  into  easy  death. 
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THE  LOST  LAD. 

"  Far  to  the  left,  where  streams  disparted  flow, 
Rude  as  his  home  of  granite,  dark  and  cold, 
In  ancient  days,  beneath  the  mountain's  brow, 
Dwelt  with  his  son,  a  widower  poor  and  old- 
Two  steeds  he  had,  whose  manes  and  forelocks  bold 
Comb  ne'er  had  tonch'd  ;  and  daily  to  the  town 
They  dragg'd  the  rock,  from  moorland  quarries  torn. 
Years  roll'd  away.      The  son,  to  manhood  grown, 
Married  his  equal ;  and  a  boy  was  born, 
Dear  to  the  grandsire's  heart.      But  pride  and  scorn, 
And  avarice,  fang'd  the  mother's  small  grey  eyes, 
That  dully  shone,  like  studs  of  tarnish'd  lead. 
She  poison'd  soon  her  husband's  mind  with  lies; 
Soon  nought  remain'd  to  cheer  the  old  man's  shed, 
Save  the  sweet  boy,  that  nightly  shared  his  bed. 
And  worse  days  were  at  hand.      The  son  defied 
The  father — seized  his  goods,  his  steeds,  his  cart : 
The  old  man  saw,  and,  unresisting,  sigh'd  : 
But  when  the  child,  unwilling  to  depart, 
Clung  to  his  knees,  then  spoke  the  old  man's  heart 
In  gushing  tears.      '  The  floor,'  he  said,  '  is  dry : 
Let  the  poor  boy  sleep  with  me  this  one  night.' — 
'  Nay,"  said  the  mother  ;  and  she  twitch'd  awry 
Her  rabid  lip  ;  and  dreadful  was  the  sight, 
When  the  dwarfd  vixen  dash'd,  with  fiendish  spite, 
Her  tiny  fist  into  the  old  man's  face, 
While  he,  soft-hearted  giant,  sobb'd  and  wept. 
But  the  child  triumph  d  !    Rooted  to  the  place, 
Clasping  the  aged  knees,  his  hold  he  kept, 
And  once  more  in  his  grandsire's  bosom  slept. 
And  nightly  still,  and  every  night,  the  boy 
Slept  with  his  grandsire,  on  the  rush-strewn  floor, 
Till  the  old  man  forgot  his  wrongs,  and  joy 
Revisited  the  cottage  of  the  moor. 
But  a  sad  night  was  darkening  round  his  door. 
The  snow  had  melted  silently  away, 
And,  at  the  gloaming,  ceased  the  all-day  rain  ; 
But  the  child  came  not.      Wherefore  did  he  stay  ? 

ae  old  man  rose,  nor  long  look'd  forth  in  vain; 
e  stream  was  bellowing  from  the  hills  amain, 
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-8Ji  Jl/O:  And  screams  were  mingled  with  its  sullen  roarft    "tnllr      [    $m0<«J-jfib 
\tt8    gwMt'jFhe  boy  is  in  the  burn  !  '  said  he,  dismay'd,      oJoi 

And  rush'd  forth,  wild  with  anguish.      From  the  shore 
a  lf-j.        He  plung'd  ;  then,  staggering,  with  both  hands  display'd, 
tt/i  Caught,  screaming,  at  the  boy,  who  shriek'd  for  aid, 

And  sank,  and  rais'd  his  hands,  and  rose,  and  scream'd  ! 

He  leap'd  ;   he  struck  o'er  eddying  foam  ;   he  cast 

His  wilder'd  glance  o'er  waves  that  yelp'd  and  gleam'd ; 

And  wrestled  with  the  stream,  that  grasp'd  him  fast, 

Like  a  bird  struggling  with  a  serpent  vast. 

Still,  as  he  rniss'd  his  aim,  more  faintly  tried 

The  boy  to  scream  ;  still  down  the  torrent  went 

The  lessening  cries;  and  soon  far  off,  they  died  ; 

While  o'er  the  waves,  that  still  their  boom  forth  sent, 

Descended,  coffin-black,  the  firmament. 

Morn  came  :  the  boy  return'd  not :  noon  was  nigh ; 

And  then  the  mother  sought  the  hut  in  haste  : 

There  sat  the  wretched  man,  with  glaring  eye  j 

And  in  his  arms  the  lifeless  child,  embraced, 

Lay  like  a  darkening  snow-wreath  on  the  waste. 

'  God  curse  thee,  dog,  what  hast  thou  done  ? '  she  cried, 

And  fiercely  on  bis  horrid  eyeballs  gazed  , 

Nor  hand,  nor  voice,  nor  dreadful  eyes  replied  ; 

Still  on  the  corpse  he  stared  with  bead  unraised ; 

But  in  his  fix'd  eyes  light  unnatural. blazed, 

For  Mind  had  left  them,  to  return  no  more. 

Man  of  the  wither'd  heart-strings!  is  it  well?— 

Long  in  the  grave  bath  slept  the  maniac  hoar  ; 

But  of  the  '  Lost  Lad  '  still  the  mountains  tell, 

When  shriek  the  spirits  of  the  hooded  fell, 

And,  many-voiced,  comes  down  the  foaming  snow." 

*  ° 
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From  none  of  the  next  three 
Books  can  we  quote ;  there  is  abun- 
dance of  good  things  in  them,  but 
taken  together,  they  are  not  unlike 
one  of  the  Poet's  moors.  Here  a 
flat,  black  if  not  barren — there  a 
pretty  green  patch  of  pasture — and 
there  a  quagmire,  pretty  and  green 
too — with  a  pure  spring  in  its  bo- 
Bom,  and  fringed  with  cresses — in 
Scotland  called  aptly souracks.  There 
you  see  a  small  old  house — whether 
inhabited  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  .say — 
for  it  has  an  uncertain  look  of  life, 
and  yet  no  smoke  issues  from  the 
chimney — and  that,  there,  is  not  a 
house  at  all,  though  it  is  like  one, 
but  only  a  grey  stone,  and  on  its  top 
a  hawk.  Lo  !  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground — and  what  brings  here  Enoch 
VVray  ?  Why,  to  visit  Dame  Alice 
Green,  who  has  been  five  times  a 
buxom  widow,  and  though  now  on 
the  wrong  side  of  fourscore — 

"  Still  she  hath  eyes — one  red  and  blind, 
one  green  ; 

And  in  her  upper  jaw  is  yet  a  tooth, 

Which,  when  she  laughs  and  yawns, 
may  well  be  seen, 

With  two  below,  and  bluish  stumps  be- 
tween." 


She  makes  an  attempt— not  ex- 
actly, perhaps,  on  the  chastity — but 
on  the  widowerhood  of  the  Cente- 
narian— But  rather  boldly  than  bkil- 
fully  he  effects  a  retreat, 

"  And  hears  her  laugh  of  rage  behind  him 
burst."  5 

Through  the  whole  of  the  succeed- 
ingBook  Enoch  dreams  a  dream.  And 
the  one  again  after  it  consists  entirely 
of  a  dismal  butterrible  tale  of  murder, 
execution,  and  insanity — a  tragedy 
too  nearly  affecting  Enoch  Wray — 
the  murderess— as  she  is  called — 
though  no  murderess  at  all — having 
been  his  own  daughter-in-law.  His 
son,  Joseph,  a  poacher,  had  pre- 
viously died  in  jail. 

But  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  terri- 
ble we  get  rid,  towards  the  close  of 
this  extraordinary  poem ;  its  perva- 
ding spirit — with  flashes  of  scorn, and 
indignation,  and  grief  between — then 
becomes  that  of  a  profound  melan- 
choly— nor  are  there  wanting  touch- 
es, and  more  than  touches,  of  the 
true  moral  sublime.  It  is  April — 
and  the  Man  of  a  Hundred  years  is 
never  to  see  May.  Secret  sorrow 
oppresses  him — he  sickens  —  and 
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knows  that  he  is— at  last— about  to  He  prepares  to  bid  the  world  fare- 
die.  Whence  secret  sorrow  to  one  so  well — and  it  is  wonderful  the  pathos 
conditioned — one  for  whom  has  been  which  the  Poet  breathes  into  the 
so  long  waiting  the  grave  ?  parting  of  this  shadow  with  ail  the 

other  shadows,  that  will  continue 

«  Why  is  our  father  .  look  so  full  of  pain  ?  for  R  while  pa88lng  *>  and  fro  alon» 
What  silent  malady,  what  secret  woe,  ^  earth>9  8Urfac£  after  it  i(|  *. 

Weigh,  on  hi*  gloomy  heart,  and  d.wy     Ag  Enoch       ray  ig  about  ^  JJ  hia 

An  e       which  he  see,,  yet  *ead,,  to 


Not  yet  assured,  suspected  long  ago.  8ive*  them  bj8  Ia9fc>  *»»_£>*  rem«n; 

Hath   the  dark  angel  of  the  night,  that     !ng  dr°P9    *£?t      F1°Wef8    bad 
vtiU  been  his  earliest  loves — and  he  is 

Delights  in  human  agony  and  tears,  8ad  to.  bid  tbem  a11  farewell.  But 
Appall'd  his  slumbers  with  predicted  ill,  there  18  one  nower— a  blessed  and  a 
And  confirmation  of  bis  worst  of  fears  ?  holy  flower— bearing  the  name  of 
The  cause  I  tell  not ;  but  th'  effect  appears  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  I  It  touch- 
In  sudden  alteration,  such  as  oft  es  his  lips.  Yet  more  for  the  sake 
Comes  on  the  unal ling  aged,  when  they  of  another  Mary  whom  he  hopes  soon 
seem  now  to  see  in  heaven  !  This  passage 

Strong  as  old  eagles  on  the  wing  aloft."       is  exquisite  : 

,-iawofi  baa 

"  The  meanest  thing  to  which  we  bid  adieu, 
Loses  its  meanness  in  the  parting  hour, 
When,  long-neglected,  worth  seems  born  anew, 
The  heart,  that  scorns  earth's  pageantry  and  power, 
May  melt  in  tears,  or  break,  to  quit  a  flower. 
Thus,  Enoch — like  a  wretch  prepar'd  to  fly, 
And  doom'd  to  journey  far,  and  come  no  more—- 
Seeks old  acquaintance  with  a  boding  sigh. 
Lo,  how  he  weeps  for  all  he  loved  of  yore, 
Telling  to  weeds  and  stones  quaint  stories  o'er ! 
How  heavily  he  climbs  the  ancient  stile, 
Whence,  on  the  hill  which  he  no  more  shall  climb, 
Not  with  a  brief,  albeit  a  mournful,  smile, 
He  seems  to  gaze,  in  reverie  sublime, 
Till,  heard  afar,  and  saddening  all  the  clime, 
Slow  swings  from  yonder  tower  the  passing  bell ! 

"  There  is  a  flower — the  housewife  knows  it  well — 
A  flower,  which  long  hath  graced  the  warm  hedge  side 
Of  Enoch's  dying  neighbour,  Andrew  Gell ; 
Whose  spleenysire  he  pummell'd  for  his  pride, 
Ere  beauteous  Mary  Gold  became  a  bride. 
It  is  the  flower  which  (pious  rustics  say) 
The  virgin-mother  on  her  bosom  wore. 
It  hoards  no  dewdrop,  like  the  rnps  of  May, 
But,  rich  as  sunset,  when  the  rain  is  o'er, 
Spreads  flamy  petals  from  a  burning  core  ; 
Which,  if  morn  weep,  their  sorrowing  beams  upfold, 
To  wake,  and  brighten,  when  bright  noon  is  near. 
And  Enoch  bends  him  o'er  the  marygold  ; 
He  loves  the  plant,  because  its  name  is  dear. 
But  on  the  pale  green  stalks  no  flowers  appear, 
Albeit  the  future  disk  is  growing  fast. 
He  feels  each  little  bud,  with  pleasing  pain, 
And  sighs,  in  sweet  communion  with  the  past ; 
But  never  to  hi*  lip,  or  burning  brain, 
The  flower's  cold  softness  shall  he  press  again, 
Murmuring  his  long-lust  Mary's  virgin  name." 


He  now  goes  on  to  say  good-by  "  A  kind,  good  man,  who  knows  our  fa- 

to  friends  and  acquaintances  living  ther's  worth, 

in  the  neighbourhood,  within  an  easy  And  owns  his  skill   in  every  thing  but 

walk,  and  among  the  rest  to  the  vil-  rhyme." 

lage  Poet—.  With  touches  almost  of  liveliness 
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-J$3fclbfiow  sift  bid  oJ  t£SB$RtrfffleRnJ8itefal  is— ef  arf  ted*  ew§§l 
— such  as  this— does  Elliott  relieve  Disproves  the  plume,  tbe  beauty  and  the 
the  mournful  thoughts  crowding  power,  'olsuo — bsnoiJibnoa 

heavily  upon  the  old  man's  heart —      And  deems  it  quite  impossible  to  fly." 
and  he  scatters,  too,  gleams  of  earth's 
transitory  beauty  all  round  his  part-     Enoch'  ere.  £e  *hake  hands  f°5  Je 

ing  feet.  The  Blind  feels  they  are  iast  Vme ™lth  Naturue>  SH*  S81^ - 
there,  daughter  Mary— at  the  Mill.  For  her 

sake  it  was  that  the  secret  sorrow 
But  thou  denyst  not  beauty,  colour,      troub,ed  himj  which    he    feared   to 

v  it      iig  »l!     i        •  .  mention  even  to  his  own  heart  into 

Full  well  thou  know  st,  that,  all  unseen      which }{  cre?t  Intimation9  had  corae 

The  Vernal  Spirit,  in  the  valleys  bright,  tO  hi.mjn.  hi»   dajkness  that  all  was 
Is   scattering   diamonds    over   blossoms  not  right  in  her  husbands  house- 
white,  and    he  feared   that  Albert  wps  a 
She,  though    she    deign  to  walk,  hath  bankrupt.     Was  she— Mary  Gould, 
wings  of  gold,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Gould — to  be- 
And  plumes  all  beauteous  ;  while,   in  come  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  ? 
leafing  bower,  Over  his  grave — were  there  indeed 
The  Chrysalis,  that  ne'er  did  wing  behold,  after  all — at  last — to  be  shed  by  the 
Though  born  to  glide  in  air  o'er  fruit  chief  mourner— a  pauper's  tears  1 
and  flower, 

"  Farewell,  ye  mountains,  neighbours  of  the  sky  ! 

Enoch  will  tread  your  silky  moss  no  more  ;   gnol  <rred  W 

But  here  he  breathes  your  freshness.     Art  thou  nigh 

Grey  moth  of  April?     On  the  reedy  shore,  ^l  jlsox  TfsM 

For  the  last  time  he  hears  thee,  circling  o'er  i  x>a3  ,eiidT 

The  starry  flower.     Broad  poplar,  soon  in  bloom  1     baA 

He  listens  to  thy  blossom y  voice  again,  •«  bio  eafssg 

And  feels  that  it  is  vernal !  but  the  tomb      •  id  worf  ,oJ[ 

Awaits  him,  and  thy  next  year's  flowers,  in  vain,gn;li; 

Will  hearken  for  his  footsteps.     Shady  lan«,/fivs»d  wol 

Where  Fearn,  the  bloody,  felt  his  deadly  arm  ! 

Gate,  which  he  climb'd  to  cut  his  bow  of  yew 

From  the  dark  tree  of  ages  !   Upland  farm, 

His  uncle's  once  !  thou  furzy  bank,  whose  hue 

Is  of  the  quenchless  fire!  adieu,  adieu, 

For  ever.      Thy  soft  answer  to  the  breeze, 

Storm-strengtheu'd  sycamore  !  is  music  yet 

To  his  tired  spirit :  here,  thou  king  of  trees, 

His  own  hand  did  thine  infant  weakness  set ; 

But  thou  shall  wear  thy  palmy  coronet 

Long,  long,  when  he  is  clay.     Lake  of  the  Mill, 

That  murmurest  of  the  days  when  vigour  strung 

His  oary  feet,  farewell !  he  hears  thee  still, 

And  in  his  heart  beholds  thy  banks,  o'erhung 

By  every  tree  thou  knew'st  when  he  was  young ! 

Forge !— built  by  him,  against  the  ash-crown'd  rock, 

And  now  with  ivy  grown,  a  tussock'd  mound—- 
Where oft  himself,  beneath  the  hammer's  shock, 

Drew  forth  the  welded  steel,  bright,  blue,  and  sound ! 

Vale  of  the  stream-loved  abbey,  woodland-bound ! 

Thou  forest  of  the  druids  !     Oh,  thou  stone, 

That  once  wast  worshipp'd  ! — pillar  of  the  past, 

On  which  he  lean'd  amid  the  waste  alone  ! 

Scorner  of  change  !  thou  listenest  to  the  blast 

Unmoved  as  death !  but  Enoch  travels  fast. 

Thatch'd  alehouse,  still  yclept  the  Sickles  cross'd  y.utaiii 

Where  died  his  club  of  poverty  and  age, 
•A  iuo  8?,      Worst  blow  of  all !  where  oft  the  blacksmith  toss'd      -130^  WO0  aH 

His  truth-deciding  coin  ;  and,  red  with  raf«tfnifiUD3R  b0B  ebashl  Ot 
*od  anid)     The  never-silenced  barber  wont  engage^,  nidjiw  ,boorfiuodrf§i9a  9dJ  ai 

In  argument  with  Enoch  !   Fountain  dim,  ^91  gj|  gaofflB  baB  , 

In  which  his  boyhood  quench'd  the  sultry  beam  !  —too*! 
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School,  where  crown'd  monarchs  might  have  learn'd  of  him 

Who  sway'd  it,  how  to  reign  '    Cloud-cradled  stream, 

That  in  his  soul  are  eloquent  as  a  dream  ! 

P»th-pendird  hill,  now  clad  in  broomy  light ! 

Where  oft  in  youth  he  waked  the  violets  cold, 

When  you,  love-listening  star*,  confess'd  the  might 

Of  earthly  beauty,  and  o'er  Mary  Gould 

Redden'd  with  passion,  while  his  tale  he  told! 

Rose,  yet  unblown  !  thou  future  woodbine  flower  I 

Majestic  foxglove,  still  to  summer  true ! 

Blush  of  the  hawthorn  !  glad  May's  sunny  shower! 

Scenes  lung  beloved,  and  objects  dear,  adieu  ! 

From  you,  from  earth,  grey  Enoch  turns  his  view ; 

He  longs  to  pass  away,  and  soon  will  pass. 

But  not  with  him  will  toil  and  sorrow  go. 

Men  drop,  like  leaves — they  wither,  and,  alas, 

Are  seen  no  more;  but  human  toil  and  woe 

Are  lasting  as  the  hills,  or  ocean's  flow, 

Older  than  Death,  and  but  with  Death  shall  die  ! 

"  Ye  sister  trees,  with  branches  old  and  dry ! 
Tower'd  ye  not  huge  as  now,  when  Enoch  Wray, 
A  happy  lad,  pursued  the  butterfly 
O'er  liruomy  banks,  above  the  torrent's  spray, 
Whence  still  ye  cast  the  shadow  of  your  sway  ? 
Lo. — grey-hair'd  Oaks,  that  sternly  execrate 
The  poor  man's  foes,  albeit  in  murmurs  low; 
Or,  with  a  stormy  voice,  like  that  of  fate, 
Smiling  your  wrinkled  hands,  in  wrath  and  woe, 
Say  to  th'  avenging  lightnings,  '  Why  so  slow?' 
Lo,  that  glad  boy  is  now  a  man  of  pain  ! 
Once  more,  he  totters  through  the  vernal  fields ; 
Once  more  he  bears  the  corncrake  on  the  plain ; 
The  vale  invites  him,  where  the  goldring  builds, 
And  the  wild  bank  that  primrose  fragrance  yield* ; 
He  cannot  die,  without  a  sad  adieu 
To  one  sweet  scene  that  to  his  heart  is  dear ; 
Yet— would  he  dream  his  fears  may  not  be  true, 
And  miss  a  draught  of  bitterest  sorrow  here — 
His  feet  will  shun  the  mill-dam,  and  the  wier 
O'er  which  the  stream  its  idle  brawling  sends. 

"  But,  lo,  tow'rds  Albert's  mill  the  Patriarch  wends ! 
(His  own  hands  rear'd  the  pile :  the  very  wheels 
Were  made  by  him  ;  and  where  the  archway  bends, 
His  name,  in  letters  of  bard  stone,  appeals 
To  time  and  memory.)     With  mute  step,  he  steals 
Along  the  vale,  but  does  not  hear  the  mill ! 
'Tis  long  since  he  was  there.  -  Alas,  the  wave 
Runs  all  to  waste,  the  mighty  wheel  is  still ! 
Poor  Enoch  feels  as  if  become  a  slave ; 
And  o'er  his  heart  the  long  grass  of  the  grave 
Already  trembles  I   To  his  stealthy  foot, 
Around  the  door  thick  springs  the  chance-sown  oat. 
While  prene  their  plumes  the  water  hen  and  coot ; 
Fearless  and  fierce,  the  rat  and  otter  float. 
Catching  the  trout  lu  Albert's  half-sunk  boat ; 
And,  pendent  from  each  bucket  fat  weeds  dip 
Their  slimy  verdure  in  the  listless  stream. 
'  Albert  is  ruin'd,  then  !  *  his  quivering  lip 
Mutters  in  anguish,  while  with  paler  beam 
His  md  eye  glistens;   '  'tis,  alas,  no  dream  I 
Heav'n,  save  the  blood  of  Enoch  Wray  from  shame, 
Shame  undeserved,  the  treadmill  of  the  soul !  '" 

Stunned  by  this   blow,  but  not     Albert  was  blameless;  for  he  had 
into  stone,  is  the  Vilfage  Patriarch,     been    always    "  strong,    laborious, 
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frugal,  just;"    but   all    over    the 
land, 

"  in  April's  fickle  sky, 
The  wretched  rich  and  not  less  wretched 


poor 


Changed  places  miserably  ;  and  the  bad 
Throve,  while  the  righteous  begg'd  from 
door  to  door ! " 

The  shame  of  having  an  unprin- 
cipled or  profligate  son  has  not  fallen 
on  Enoch  Wray,  and  there  is  on 
earth  to  comfort  him  still  a  Mary 
Gould.  Therefore  he  yet  walks 
erect  before  men's  eyes,  in  spite  of 
this  blow  falling  on  the  burthen  of  a 
hundred  years.  But  behold  him  on 
his  knees !  In  the  churchyard  "  read- 
ing with  his  fingers" 
"  Pages  with  silent  admonition  fraught." 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  there  his 
own  chisel  had  wrought !  Nay,  some 
of  them  had  been  even  the  effusions 
of  his  own  fervid  and  pious  heart — 
for  the  Village  Patriarch  had  been 
one  of  Nature's  elegiac  poets,  un- 
known but  within  the  narrow  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  tombstones.  He 
crawls  from  slab  to  slab — and  his 
memory  touches  many  an  affecting 
record.  To  such  a  visitant  they  must 
be  all  affecting — 

"  John     Slot,    Charles    Lamb,    Giles 
Humble,  Simon  Flea, 

And    Richard    Green,    here  wait    for 
Alice  —  me ! " 


Enoch  thinks  perhaps  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  escape  he  made  from 
Alice's  clutches  a  few  weeks  ago— 
but  his  fine  finger — nor  shall  poetry 
ever  blind  it — travels  over  a  very 
different  memorial — more  pathetic 
than  any  that  was  ever  writ  in 
Greek. 

"  A  broken  mast,  a  bursting  wave,  a  child 
Weeping,  a  woman  frantic  on  the  shore  ; 
Rude  stone  !  Thou  tell'st  a  story  sad 

and  wild. 
'  Pain,   want,  unkinduess,  all  afflictions 

sore, 

Disease,  suspense,  with  constancy  I  bore ; 
My  heart  was  broken — Letty  lies  with 

me; 
And  now  we  know  that  Matthew  died 

at  sea.' " 

The  churchyard  belongs  to  the 
church  in  which  Enoch  Wray  was 
married — married  to  Mary  Gould — 
and  doubtless  she  was  buried  here — 
yet  Enoch  is  busying  himself  with 
other  matters,  and  has  forgotten 
where  she  lies.  For  had  he  remem- 
bered Mary  Gould,  would  he  not 
have  gone,  first  of  all,  up  to  her 
grave,  and  nowhere  else  have  knelt  ? 
Not  so  thought  Ebenezer  Elliott,  and 
he  knew  Enoch  Wray  far  better  than 
either  you  or  I— he  had  known  him 
all  his — that  is  all  Eben's — life,  and 
in  the  poem  you  will  find  it  writ. 


"  But  to  one  grave  the  blind  man's  eyes  are  turn'd, 

Move  where  he  may — and  yet  he  seeks  it  not. 

He  communes  with  the  poor,  the  lost,  the  mourn'd, 

The  buried  long,  by  all,  but  him,  forgot : 

The  hated  ? — no ;  his  bosom  never  burn'd 

With  fire  so  base :   the  dreaded  ?  No,  he  spurn'd 

Fear,  as  unworthy  of  the  human  breast. 

Why  does  he  pause  on  his  dark  pilgrimage  ? 

Hath  he  forgot  what  love  remembers  best? 

Oh,  stoop  and  find,  in  this  familiar  page, 

The  mournful  story,  dearest  to  his  age ! 

'  Here  Lucy  rests,  who  in  this  vale  of  tears 

Dwelt  thirty  wetks  : — Here  waits  the  judgment-day 

Her  brother  James,  who  died,  aged  fifty  years  : 

Here  slumbers  sinless  Anne,  who  lived  a  day: 

Children  of  Mary,  and  of  Enoch  Wray.' 

His  finger  pauses,  like  a  trembling  wand, 

Held  o'er  desponding  hope  by  mercy.      Lo! 

Another  line,  cut  by  another  hand, 

On  the  cold  stone,  from  which  he  riseth  slow ; 

But  it  is  written  on  his  heart  of  woe  ; 

'  Mary  !  thou  art  not  lost,  but  gone  before.' 

"  Oh,  no  !— not  lost.     The  hour  that  shall  restore 

Thy  faithful  husband,  Mary,  is  at  hand; 

Ye  soon  shall  meet  again,  to  part  no  more ; 
fcfirf   9ll  lol   ;*-By  angels  welcomed  to  their  blissful  land, 

,8JJOhodBf     «^0  And  wander  there,  like  children,  hand  io^fpjpl^dj  ej  f9floj8   ojflj 
o  pluck  the  daisy  of  eternal  May." 


f 
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Enoch  leaves  the  churchyard  in  trouble,  to  be  brought  back  in  a  few 
days  in  peace ;  for  now 

"  It  is  the  evening  of  an  April  day. 
Lo,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  cheerful  sun 
Our  father  sits,  stooping  his  tresses  grey, 
To  hear  the  stream,  his  ancient  neighbour,  ran, 
Young  as  if  time  had  yesterday  begun. 
Heav'n's  gates  are  like  an  Angel's  wing,  with  plume* 
Of  glorious  green,  and  purply  gold,  on  fire : 
Through  rifts  of  mountainous  clouds,  the  light  illumes 
Hill- tops,  and  woods,  that  pilgrim-like  retire  ; 
And,  like  a  giant's  torch,  burns  Morthern  spire. 
Primrosy  odours,  violet-mingled,  float 
O'er  blue-bells  and  ground  ivy,  on  their  wings 
Bearing  the  music  of  the  blackbird's  note  ; 
Beneath  the  dewy  cloud,  the  woodlark  sings, 
But  on  our  father's  heart  no  gladness  flings. 
Mary  bends  o'er  him,  mute.     Her  youngest  lad 
Grasps,  with  small  hand,  his  grandsire's  finger  fast ; 
Well  knows  the  old  man  that  the  boy  is  sad ; 
And  the  third  Mary,  as  she  hurries  past, 
Trembles,  and  looks  towards  the  town  aghast. 
Enoch  hears  footsteps  of  unwelcome  sound, 
While  at  his  feet  the  sightless  mastiff  lies ; 
And,  lo,  the  blind  dog,  growling,  spurns  the  ground  ! 
'  Two  strangers  are  approaching, '  Enoch  cries; 
But  Mary's  throbbing  heart  alone  replies. 
A  stern,  '  Good  day,  sir  !'  smites  his  cheek  more  pale; 
A  rude  collision  shakes  him  in  his  chair; 
The  Bible  of  his  sires  is  mark'd  for  sale ! 
But  degradation  is  to  him  despair ; 
The  hour  is  come  which  Enoch  cannot  bear  ! 
But  he  can  die  I — and  in  his  humble  grave, 
Sweet  shall  his  long  rest  be,  by  Mary's  side  ; 
And  o'er  his  coffin  uninscribed  shall  wave 
The  willow-tree,  beneath  the  dark  tower's  pride 
Set  by  his  own  sad  hand,  when  Mary  died." 

Enoch  Wray  is  dead ;  and  we  are  stone,  that  looks  as  if  there  were 

left  to  think  on  the  Village  Patriarch,  none  other  besides  itself  in  the  cburch- 

his  character,  his  life,  and  his  death,  yard — though  the   uprights  are  ab- 

Do  not  we  always  do  so — kindly  or  solutely  jostling  one  another  till  they 

cruelly — whenever    we    chance    to  are  in  danger  of  being  upset  on  the 

hear  that  any  Christian  man  or  wo-  flats — slabs  once  horizontal,  but  now 

man  of  our  acquaintance  has  died  ?  sunk,  with  one  side  invisible,  into  a 

"  Ah!  is  he  dead !"  "  Can  it  be  that  soil  which,  if  not  originally  rich,  has 

she  is  cut  off?"  And  a  hundred  cha-  been  excellently  well  manured,  yet 

racters  of  the  deceased  are  drawn  ex-  is  suffered  to  produce  but  dockens, 

tern  pore,  which,  it  is  as  well  to  know,  nettles,  and  worse  than  weeds  (can 

find  no  lasting  record — that  obituary  it  be    fiorin  ?)    the  rank  grass   of 

being  all  traced  in  letters  of  air.  But  wretchedness,  that  never  fades,  be- 

we  are  not  disposed  to  write  Enoch  cause  it  never    flourishes,    thatch- 

"Wray's  epitaph,  on  the  very  day  of  ing  the  narrow  house,  but  unable — 

his  death — nor  yet  on  the  very  day  of  though  the  inmates   never  utter  a 

his  burial.     Some  time,  shorter  or  complaint — even  in  the  driest  wea- 

longer,  elapses — after  the  disappear-  ther,  to  keep  out  damp.    That  is 

ance  of  the  deceased — before  you  see  rather  a  disagreeable  image — and  of 

a  man  like  a  schoolmaster  earnestly  the  earth  earthy ;  but  here  are  some 

engaged  with  suitable  tools  in  en-  delightful   images — of   the  heavens 

graving  an  imperishable  record  of  heavenly;  and,  in  the  midst  of  them, 

filial,  or  parental,  or  conjugal  affec-  for  a  while  let  us  part. 
tion,  on  a  new  handsome   burial- 
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*  fll  jfofid  *<%£  hears,  in  heav'n,  his  swooning  daughter  shrfeW^  d»O0a 
And  when  the  woodbine's  cluster'd  trumpet  blows; 
And  when  the  pink's  melodious  hues  shall  speak, 
In  unison  of  sweetness  with  the  rose,  •         .  ; 
Joining  the  song  of  every  bird,  that  knows 
How  sweet  it  is  of  wedded  love  to  sing  ; 
And  when  the  fells,  fresh  bathed  in  azure  air, 
Wide  as  the  summer  day's  all  golden  wing, 
Shall  blush  to  heav'n,  that  Nature  is  so  fair, 
And  man  condemn'd  to  labour  in  despair; — 
Then,  the  gay  gnat,  that  sports  its  little  hour ; 
The  falcon,  wheeling  from  the  ancient  wood  ; 
The  red-breast,  fluttering  o'er  its  fragrant  bower  ; 
The  yellow-bellied  lizard  of  the  flood  ; 
And  dewy  morn,  and  evening — in  her  hood 
Of  crimson,  fringed  with  lucid  shadows  grand — 
Shall  miss  the  Patriarch  ;  at  his  cottage  door 
The  bee  shall  seek  to  settle  on  his  hand,       100* 
But  from  the  vacant  bench  haste  to  the  moor, 
Mourning  the  last  of  England's  high-soul'd  poor, 
And  hid  the  mountains  weep  for  Enoch  Wray  ! 
And  for  themselves!— albeit  of  things  that  last 
Unalter'd  most ;  for  they  shall  pass  away 
Like  Enoch,  though  their  iron  roof  seem  fast 
Bound  to  the  eternal  future,  as  the  past ! 
The  Patriarch  died  ;  and  they  shall  be  no  more.     i;n  A 
Yes,  and  the  sailless  worlds,  which  navigate 
TV  unutterable  deep  that  hath  no  shore, 
Will  lose  their  starry  splendour,  soon  or  late,'  ^rrisje  A 
Like  tapers,  quench'd  by  Him  whose  will  is  fate! 
Yes,  and  the  Angel  of  Eternity, 

Who  numbers  worlds,  and  writes  their  names  in  light, 
Ere  long,  oh,  earth,  will  look  in  vain  for  thee, 
And  start,  and  stop,  in  his  unerring  flight, 
And,  with  his  wings  of  sorrow  and  affright- 
Veil  his  impassion'd  brow,  and  heav'nly  tears  !  " 
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COMBINATIONS. 


IT  was  lately  well  remarked  in  the 
Sun,  that  the  Trades'  Unions  were 
undermining  the  very  foundations  of 
the  social  structure,  and  that  unless 
they  can  be  disarmed,  it  must  sink 
into  ruins.  Were  we  asked,  says  the 
excellent  author  of  "  Character,  Ob- 
ject, and  Effects  of  Trades'  Unions," 
to  give  a  definition  of  a  Trades' 
Union,  we  should  say,  that  it  wan  "  a 
Society  whose  constitution  is  the 
worst  of  democracies,  whose  power 
is  based  on  outrage,  whose  practice 
is  tyranny,  and  whose  end  is  self- 
destruction."  How  have  such  socie- 
ties— in  an  age  distinguished  above 
all  other  ages — in  spite  of  the  strong 
and  steady  march  of  intellect,  crush- 
ing all  ignorance  and  all  wickedness 
under  foot — overspread  the  king- 
dom— not  slowly  springing  up,  as  it 
might  semi,  from  the  seed — but  as 
if  an  Upas- Tree  had  been  planted, 
at  its  full  growth,  in  every  town  and 
city,  distilling  poison,  starvation, 
and  death  ?  The  education  of  the 
people  has  been  conducted  by  the 
people's  press.  Useful  knowledge 
has  been  administered  to  them,  and 
greedily  swallowed,  with  condiments 
of  the  Entertaining ;  and  thus  have 
their  minds  been  tilled  with  power 
and  pleasure  far  beyond  the  wisdom 
and  happiness  of  their  ancestors, 
and  their  champions  have  proudly 
and  loudly  exclaimed,  in  the  light 
and  liberty  of  the  emancipated  spirit, 
Lo  !  "  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works!"  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  illumination,  the  same  millions, 
mole  or  bat-blind,  as  if  they  were 
working  their  way  under  ground,  or 
flitting  through  the  twilight,  while 
pride  and  folly  were  declaring,  that 
Britons  were  now  walking  erect,  for 
the  first  time,  like  freemen,  in  the 
blaze  of  a  new-risen  day  ! 
.  To  explain  such  a  contradiction  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  of  man, 
would  baffle  a  more  searching  phi- 
lanthropy than  ours;  but  no  such 
contradiction  exists — for  much  of 
their  boasted  virtue  is  a  dream,  and 
the  people  are  wickeder  than  they 
know — their  conscience  is  in  the 
dark — and  their  intellect,  so  far 
- »n from  haviiigbeeii  invigorated  by  what 
-uirtfcey  have  been  taught,  has  been 
— and  lost  its  hold  on  many 


of  those  feelings  which  supported  it 
of  old,  and  reconciled  the  children 
of  labour  to  their  condition  by  the 
peace  and  beauty  they  brought  with 
them  to  bless  the  poor  man's  lot.  But 
we  shall  not  be  unjust  to  the  character 
of  the  working  orders.  Heavy  dis- 
tress has  come  upon  them — much  of 
it  not  brought  by  themselves  on 
their  own  heads ;  and  there  has  been 
"  grinding  of  the  faces  of  the  poor." 
Their  rulers — Tories  and  Whigs — 
have  often  failed  in  their  duties  to 
the  people — and  much  of  the  guilt 
that  caused  that  distress  lies  at  the 
door  of  many  miRgovernmeuts.  Nor 
have  the  rich,  as  Christian  men,  al- 
ways done  their  duty  to  the  poor, 
but  have  often,  in  the  pride  of 
wealth,  been  grossly  neglectful  of 
their  duty  ;  nor  have  the  higher 
orders  acted  as  if  they  felt  for 
the  lower  those  sympathies  which 
nature  prompts,  but  which  too 
often  are  palsied  and  benumbed 
in  the  breasts  of  the  great,  by  that 
very  rank  which,  in  noble  natures, 
keeps  them  freshly  a-flow;  for  surely 
'tis  of  the  very  nature  of  gentle  blood 
to  inspire  benevolence,  and  how  so 
well  can  they  in  whose  veins  it  flows 
prove  its  purity,  than  by  shewing 
that  by  their  very  birth  they  are  be- 
neficent ? 

Upon  an  enquiry  into  the  mani- 
fold causes  of  the  present  wide 
distress  and  disturbance,  fearfully 
reacting  on  each  other,  we  shall  not 
now  enter;  but  we  shall  continue 
as  heretofore  to  touch  frequently 
upon  them,  while  discussing  to  the 
best  of  our  talent,  and  we  boldly  say 
with  good  intention,  the  political, 
social,  and  domestic  condition  of  the 
people  of  our  beloved  land.  Labour 
has  now  declared  war  against  capital 
— plusquam  civilia  bellu  are  ragiug — 
and  to  whichever  side  is  given  the 
victory,  disastrous  must  be  the  other's 
defeat — not  to  themselves  alone,  but 
to  their  conquerors  too — so  that  in 
either  event  the  whole  country 
must  suffer  by  the  prolongation 
of  a  contest,  which,  if  not  termi- 
nated amicably,  can  be  termina- 
ted but  in  blood.  Heaven  forbid 
the  latter  I  Peace  once  proclaimed, 
then  must  law  ratify  it  by  its  wis- 
dom, and  by  its  majesty  preserve  it 
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from  violation.  Legislation  is  a  more 
difficult  science  now  than  ever  ;  but 
let  us  hope  that  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment may  be  Conservative, and  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people, 
chosen  by  the  people,  will  consult, 
affectionately,  firmly,  and  fearlessly, 
for  the  people's  good.  By  many 
awful  considerations  are  they  called 
on  so  to  do;  for  they  have  them- 
selves— too  many  of  them  at  least — 
helped  all  they  could — and  that  too 
in  part  from  the  most  selfish  mo- 
tives— the  motives  of  a  base  ambi- 
tion— to  exasperate  in  the  breasts  of 
the  people  that  restless  and  turbu- 
lent discontent  which,  not  occasion- 
ally, and  during  bad  seasons,  as  it 
once  was,  but  at  all  times,  now  ran- 
kles there,  and  within  these  few 
years,  all  too  many,  has  been  fed 
and  inflamed  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  most  pernicious  principles  by 
lay-preachers,  who,  while  they  have 
said  they  abhorred  anarchy  or  mis- 
rule, denounced  the  throne  and  the 
altar,  and  hope  eventually  to  over- 
throw them  in  a  still  more  radical 
revolution  than  the  state  has  lately 
undergone,  till  not  one  stone  is  left 
on  another,  and  the  very  names  be- 
come obsolete  in  the  English  lan- 
guage of  priest,  noble,  and  king. 

The  time  is  not  so  far  by- gone  as 
that  it  may  not  be  remembered  by 
people  not  yet  old,  when  the  rela- 
tion between  master  and  servant 
was  strengthened  by  feelings  of  mu- 
tual kindness  —  and  was  in  very 
truth  literally  an  attachment.  It 
was  not  so  only  in  private  house- 
holds; but  much  of  the  same  spirit 
belonged  to  the  same '  relation 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  af- 
fairs— making  employers  of  labour 
labourers'  friends — and  preserving 
their  common  interests  by  mutual 
good-will  and  interchange  of  amica- 
ble affection.  Then,  that  spirit,  it 
was  believed,  so  far  from  being  inju- 
red by  the  care  of  law,  was  preser- 
ved by  it — not  by  fear,  which  is  a  bad 
guardian — but  by  submission,  which 
is  often  the  very  best.  Law  under- 
took— as  far  as  law  ever  can — to 
protect  the  rights  of  labour  by  pre- 
venting labour  from  committing 
wrongs  ;  in  the  opinion  of  men  not 
deficient  in  wisdom  and  generosity, 
a  law  against  Combinations  of  work- 
men to  interfere  with  wages,  might 
BO  be  constructed  as  not  to  be  unjust ; 
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and  judging  from  experience,  they 
believed  it  was  salutary — from  the 
gradually  enlightening  experience  of 
a  length  of  years.  We  know  bet- 
ter than  not  to  say  that  at  the  same 
time  men  of  the  highest  wisdom 
and  humanity  looked  with  suspicion 
or  disfavour  on  all  such  enactments 
— and  among  them  the  illustrious 
and  immortal  author  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  But  that  Adam  Smith 
would  have  counselled  their  repeal 
at  the  crisis  of  affairs  when  their  re- 
peal was  passed,  we  see  no  reason  to 
believe;  far  less  that,  supposing  he 
would  have  done  so,  he  would  have 
dreamt  for  a  moment  of  recommend- 
ing to  be  substituted  in  their  place 
the  wretchedly  impotent  law  against 
assaults  by  workmen  on  one  another 
so  frequent  in  strikes,  which  the  wis- 
dom of  the  repealers  foolishly  sup- 
posed would  suffice  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence and  keep  the  rage  of  the 
"  multiform  beast"  within  the  bounds 
of  justice.  It  is  with  respect  to  the 
spirit  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
repeal  of  all  combination  laws  was 
effected,  that  we  desire  now  to  make 
some  observations;  for  we  have 
every  year  seen  stronger  and  strong- 
er reasons  for  believing,  that  to  those 
arguments,  spread  with  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  conceived  and  ut- 
tered, over  all  the  kingdom  by  a 
powerful  press,  must  be  mainly  attri- 
buted the  present  state  of  the  popu- 
lar mind,  allowed  on  all  bands  to  be 
most  formidable — full  of  peril,  not 
to  our  national  prosperity  only,  but 
our  national  existence,  and  therefore 
on  all  hands  condemned  as  wicked, 
by  all,  at  least,  who  are  unwilling  to 
believe  the  people — the  whole  la- 
bouring people  of  Britain — to  be 
simply  fools.  Fools  would  they  be 
who  should  call  them  so — but  mise- 
rably misguided  they  must  have 
been — and  the  question  is,  by  whom  ? 
We  answer, — leaving  the  base  crew 
of  their  enemies  out  of  sight, — by 
many  who,  we  shall  admit,  were,  after 
a  fashion,  their  well-wishers;  by  not 
a  few  who,  beguiled  by  their  own 
enthusiasm  into  most  dangerous  doc- 
trines, were  nevertheless  their  ho- 
nest, sincere,  and  ardent  friends. 
Among  the  number  of  the  former  we 
mention,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent, 
Mr  M'Cullorh  ;  and  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter,  the  most  distin- 
guished by  far,  Di*  Chalmers — who 


,  1       ,  , 

has  evcrzt'alously  sought  to  promote 

tin-  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of 
his  fellow-men  in  all  conditions,  from 
the  throne  to  the  hovel.  We  cannot 
introduce  our  remarks  better,  than 
by  a  clear  statement  of  their  sub- 
ject, from  the  admirable  Charge  late- 
ly delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Exeter  on  the  case  of  the  Unionists, 
whose  trial,  we  observe,  after  the 
Grand  Jury  bad  found  a  true  bill, 
was  removed  by  a  certiorari  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench. 

"  From  a  very  early  period  of  his- 
tory, as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  the  laws  against  combina- 
tion had  commenced,  and  had  con- 
tinued down  in  nearly  an  unbroken 
aeries  to  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV.     It 
appeared  that   from   a  very   early 
period  the  law  on  these  combina- 
tions was  educed  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.    Our  ancestors 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere — and 
interfere  they  did  with  a  strong  hand 
— to  put  down  all  combinations  of 
citizens  and  handicraftsmen,  who,  so 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  that  king, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  combining 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  above  the 
fair   market  value ;    to  restrict  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  to  impose  re- 
strictions upon    the   masters    who 
employed  them.    He  was  not  com- 
petent,  nor  had  he  any  wish,  to  enter 
into  the  political  economy  of   the 
question.     He  would  not  enquire  as 
to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  law. 
He  thought  that  it  was  the  business 
of  those  who  filled  either  the  judicial 
situation,  or  that  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
not  to  enter  into  considerations  whe- 
ther the  law  was  wise  or  unwise, 
merciful  or  cruel — but  to  see  what 
it  really  was,  and  then  merely  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  persons 
bound  to  administer  it.    Our  Sta- 
tute-book, as  he  had  said,  formerly 
contained  a  great  number  of  laws  on 
the  subject   of  combination  which 
came  down  to  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV., 
when  at  length  it  was  thought  wise 
to   reconsider   the  whole  subject; 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  that  reign  a 
statute  passed  of  so  comprehensive 
a  nature,  that  it  repealed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of 
combination.     They  were  repealed 
by  a  statute  which  was  made  on  the 
ground  that  all  interference  was  im- 
politic and  mischievous;  and  in  plain 
terms  it  was  made  no  longer  an  of- 
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fence  for  artisans  or  mechanics  of 
any  description   to   enter  into  auy 
consultation  for  the  obtaining  of  an 
advance  of  wages,  for  lessening  or 
altering  the  duration  of  the  time  of 
working,  decreasing  the  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time, 
inducing  others  to  quit  the  work  of 
their  masters,  or  to  return  it  to  him, 
or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  any  business  or  manufacture,  BO 
that  persons  entering  into  any  com- 
bination of  this  sort  were  no  longer 
held    liable   to   any  penalty   what- 
ever, either  by  the  statute  or  com- 
mon law  of  the  land.     This  statute 
for  repealing  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious acts,  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  the   whole  principle  of 
contract  between  the    master   and 
workmen  entirely  free ;  it  was  passed 
in  1824.     But  the  effects  of  it  were 
found  to  be  such  that  in  the  following 
year  a  state  of  things  had  occurred 
which,  it  was  thought,  made  it  im- 
perative   to    reconsider    the  whole 
subject,  and  a  very  intelligent  and 
influential    member    of   parliament 
(Mr  Huskisson),  who  had  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  effecting  the  re- 
peal of  the  combination  laws,  once 
more  introduced  the  subject  to  the 
legislature  for  their  reconsideration. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year, 
the  6th  George  IV.,  a  modified  law, 
was  passed,  which  repealed  the  sta- 
tute of  the  preceding  year,  and  laid 
down  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands. 
This  act,  after  imposing  certain  pun- 
ishments  on   certain  acts  done  by 
reason,  or  for  the  purpose,  of  inter- 
fering either  with  the  rate  of  wages 
or  the  hours  of  labour,  made  this  de- 
claration on  the  subject: — that  the 
act  should  not  extend  to  subject  any 
persons  to  punishment  who  should 
meet  together  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  determining  the  rate  of  wages  or 
the   hours    of   labour  which   they 
should  work   in  any  manufacture, 
trade,  or  business.  This  was  the  ex- 
isting law  upon  the  subject     The 
principle  upon  which  it  was  ground- 
ed was  this,  that   there  should  be 
perfect  freedom  on  both  sides — on 
the  part  of  the  master  as  well  as  the 
workman — that  as  the  master  could 
employ  any  workman  he  pleased,  so 
the  latter  should  be  at  liberty  to  get 
the  best  price  he  could  for  his  la- 
bour, just  as  he  would  if  he  had  any 
other  commodity  to  dispose  of.    It 
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went  even  farther  than  this,  to 
shew  that  it  would  be  lawful  for 
two  or  more,  or  any  number  of  per- 
sons, so  to  meet  and  consult  to- 
gether as  to  what  price  such  per- 
sons so  met  together  would  sell  their 
labour  for,  and  what  period  of  time 
they  would  work.  This  was  the  pre- 
sent law  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
question  was,  whether  what  were 
called  conspiracies,  or  combinations 
of  a  secret  description,  where  the 
parties  were  bound  together  by 
oaths,  meeting  in  private,  and  levy- 
ing subscriptions,  being  bound  by 
solemn  and  unauthorized  engage- 
ments— whether  under  this  law  such 
meetings  could  be  considered  legal  ? 
If  illegal,  then  such  combination 
would  assumethe  character  of  a  con- 
spiracy." 

We  shall  not  expose  the  miserable 
attempts  at  reasoning  which  may  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  debates 
in  Parliament  on  the  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  old  Combination 
Laws — nor  shew  them  up  in  the 
ludicrous  light  in  which  they  re- 
appeared, when  the  new  enactments 
consequent  on  their  repeal  were 
themselves  repealed  within  one 
year's  experience  of  their  utter  im- 
potence, and  a  second  set  enacted 
as  worthy  of  all  contempt.  But,  as 
we  said,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  two  publications,  widely  circulated 
in  1826,  and  highly  applauded — Mr 
M'Culloch's  "  Essay  on  the  Circum- 
stances which  determine  the  rate  of 
Wages  and  the  condition  of  the  La- 
bouring Classes,"  reprinted,  with 
additions,  from  several  of  his  other 
works,  in  which  it  had  appeared  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes  and"  prices 
— then  sold  for  the  first  time  at  two 
shillings,  or  one — and  circulated  by 
the  friends  of  the  people  widely  over 
all  the  manufacturing  districts,  as  an 
epitome  of  all  that  was  "  wisest,  vir- 
tuousest,  discreetest,  best;"  and  two 
chapters  on  Combinations  in  the 
third  volume  of  Dr  Chalmers's  Civic 
Economy — a  volume  which,  by  its 
bulk  and  weight,  could  not  have  had 
either  a  rapid  or  wide  circulation, 
but  which  was  almost  reprinted, 
piecemeal,  in  hundreds  of  publica- 
tions that  went  among  the  poor,  and 
was  likewise  cried  up  to  the  skies 
as  a  revelation  of  saving  truth  on 
the  secular  concerns  and  temporal 
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The  consequences  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Combination  Laws,  so  far  from 
having  been  such  as  the  supporters  of 
that  measure  anticipated,  had  within 
the  year  been  diametrically  the  re- 
verse ;  and  to  account  for  the  flagrant 
enormities  perpetrated  by  too  many 
of  the  Combinations  that  sprung  up 
on  the  repeal,  they  were  forced 
to  form  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
theory,  which  would  have  done  more 
credit  to  their  wisdom  and  foresight, 
had  they  suggested  it  at  the  time  of 
the  repeal,  or  before  it,  in  order  to 
warn  the  nation  of  the  first  disastrous 
consequences  likely  to  result  from 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect. 
They  endeavoured  to  attribute  all 
those  enormities  to  the  sudden  feel- 
ing of  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
galling  and  unjust  restraints.  The 
Combination  Laws  had  long  been 
supposed  by  workmen  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  them — to  subject  them 
to  the  will  of  their  masters— to  keep 
down  forcibly  and  unjustly  the  poor 
man's  earnings  throughout  all  trades 
—to  make  them,  in  short,  slaves — 
and  their  employers  tyrants.  On 
being — argued  Dr  Chalmers — sud- 
denly emancipated  from  unjust  con- 
trol, giddy  with  the  intoxication 
of  freedom, '  and  thereby  prevent- 
ed from  calmly  consulting  their 
own  judgment  and  experience,  they 
not  only  grossly  exaggerated  to 
themselves  the  evils  which  the  for- 
mer state  of  things  had  so  long  in- 
flicted on  them,  but  as  grossly  mis- 
took the  means  of  curing  the  real 
evils  they  might  have  endured.  And 
thence  all  the  guilty  excesses  of 
which  combined  workmen  were 
guilty  all  over  the  country  on  the 
repeal;  excesses  never  again  to  be 
committed,  after  that  great  teacher 
of  Political  Economy,  Time,  shall 
have  taught  them  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  alter  by  force  or  intimidation 
that  order  of  things  founded  in  the 
very  constitution  of  society. 

Now,  whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  this  —  and  there  is  truth — why,  it 
may  be  asked,  were  such  effects,  la- 
mentable and  disastrous  indeed,  not 
foreseen  and  predicted  by  the  advo- 
cates for  the  repeal  ?  Not  only  were 
they  not  foreseen,  and  not  predicted, 
by  the  advocates  for  the  repeal,  but 
all  those  persons  whodid  foresee, and 
did  predict  them,  ourselves  among 
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such  ell'fctN  Sowing  from  a  repeal 
of  the  existing  laws,  opposed  th.it 
in". .MM  t-,  were  scouted  as  timid  aiid 
prejudiced  adherent**  to  a  system  of 
slavery  and  n-Mi  u-iimi.  Goodwill  to- 
wards i  in-  masters,  unanimity  and  mo- 
deration among  the  workmen  them- 
selves, order,  regularity,  ami  indus- 
try in  all  trades,  and,  above  all,  grati- 
tude to  their  rulers  and  legislators, 
were  the  effects,  and  the  sole  effects, 
that  any  enlightened  thinker  was  to 
expect  from  the  repeal :  Not  a  word 
of  riots,  and  robberies,  and  assault*, 
and  homicides,  aud  murders.  Every 
thing  watt  to  go  smoothly,  and  all 
the  different  interests  of  capitalists, 
labourers,  and  consumer*,  to  adjust 
themselves  without  any  violent  out- 
breakings,  by  means  of  a  great  law 
constantly  operating  for  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  regarded  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Combination  Laws,  the 
supporters  of  the  measure  were 
in  the  wrong,  aud  the  opposers  of 
the  measure  were  in  the  right.  Had 
the  theory  proposed  to  account  for 
theevilsthatfollowedthe  repeal  been 
proposed  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
lor  them  before  the  measure  was  past, 
more  credit  would  certainly  have 
been  due  to  the  sagacity  of  its  pro- 
pounders.  Their  blindness,  therefore, 
or  ignorance  or  error,  ought  greatly 
to  have  detracted  from  the  weight 
of  their  authority  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion ;  aud  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
yielding  too  entire  and  unqualified 
assent  to  any  of  their  other  reasonings 
built  upon  a  reference  to  active  prin- 
ciples in  the  human  mind,  which,  in 
tins  case,  they  appear  either  not  to 
have  understood,  or,  from  undue 
zeal  in  support  of  a  favourite  mea- 
sure, to  have  given  a  very  false  ac- 
count of  its  probable  operation. 

"  The  effervescence-  which  has 
followed  on  that  repeal,"  said  Dr 
Chalmers,  "  is  the  natural,  and,  we 
believe,  the  temporary  effect  of  the 
anterior  state  of  things.  There  was 
nothiug  more  likely  than  that  the 
people,  when  put  in  possession  of  a 
power  that  they  felt  to  be  altogether 
new,  would  take  a  delight  in  the 
exercise  of  it,  aud  break  forth  into 
misplaced  aud  most  extravagant  ma- 
nifestations. But  if  the  conduct  of 
oue  party  have  been  extravagant,  the 
alarm  of  the  other  party  we  conceive 


to  have  been  equally  extravagant." 
Here  wecani]otli.-l|i  thinking, with  all 
respect  for  l)r  dialmersj  that  he 
ought  to  have  used  more  definite 
language  in  tweaking  of  such  a  sub- 
ject. Effervescent-* is  not  exactly 

the  word  that  may  best  express  the 
desperate  aud  murderous  character 
of  many  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
combined  workmen  all  ov»-r  England 
— and  many  parts  of  Ireland.  In 
another  part  of  his  disquisition,  Dr 
Chalmers  calls  things  by  their  right 
names — because  it  was  necessary  to 
do  eo  to  make  good  his  masterly 
argument  in  favour  of  the  enactment 
of  the  severest  laws  against  actual 
outrages  of  the  workmen  agaiu*teach 
other.  But  here  he  is  anxious  to 
account  for  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  repeal — and  therefore  uncon- 
sciously has  adopted  such  terms  as 
may  render  his  notion  the  more 
plausible.  The  same  strong  objec- 
tion ought  to  be  made  to  the  ex- 
pression, "  if  the  conduct  of  the  one 
party  have  been  extravagant."  Ex- 
travagance is  a  somewhat  too  mild 
word  for  days,  weeks,  and  months, 
and  years'  continued  and  systematic 
outrage  and. violence, not  unfrequent- 
ly  accompanied  with  bloodshed  and 
murder.  Nor  can  we  think,  however 
mistaken  they  might  be  in  some  things, 
"  that  the  other  party  were  equally 
extravagant,"  seeing  that  their  extra- 
vagance  consisted  in  an  alarm  for  the 
safety,  property,  and  person,  excited 
by  the  crime*  of  combinations,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  causes  of  the 
delusion  under  which  they  commit- 
ted them,  proved  by  their  words 
aud  their  deeds  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  respect  neither  property 
nor  person,  in  their  wanton  and 
violent  efforts  to  disturb  the  order 
and  shake  the  structure  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 

Dr  Chalmers  makes  use  of  a  sin- 
gularly unhappy  illustration  of  the 
theory  by  which  he  would  account 
for  the  "  effervescence  and  extrava- 
gance" of  the  workmen  in  their  com- 
lunations.  "  The  repeal,"  says  he, 
"  of  the  Combination  Laws  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences which  strongly  remind  us 
of  the  consequences  that  ensued, 
after  the  Revolution,  from  the  repeal 
of  the  game  laws  in  France.  The 
whole  population,  thrown  agog  by 
their  new  privilege,  poured  forth 
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upon  the  country,  and  variously  ac- 
coutred, made  war,  in  grotesque 
and  unpractised  style,  upon  the  fowls 
of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
In  a  few  mouths,  however,  the  extra- 
vagance subsided,  and  the  people 
returned  to  their  old  quiescent  habits 
and  natural  occupations.  We  feel 
assured,  that,  in  like  manner,  this 
delirium  of  a  uewly  awakened  faculty 
among  our  British  workmen  witl 
speedily  pass  away.  They  will  at 
length  become  wise  anil  temperate 
in  the  use  of  it."  The  two  cases  had 
no  earthly  connexion  ;  and  how  has 
the  Doctor's  prophecy  been  verified 
by  events  ?  Circumspice  1 

Mr  M'Culloch,  in  his  Essay  on 
Wages,  says,  that  "  Those  who  were 
fully  aware  of  the  practical  operation 
and  real  effect  of  the  late  act,  and  of 
the  feelings  it  had  generated  in  the 
minds  of  the  workmen,  must  have 
been  prepared  for  most  of  what  has 
lately  occurred.  The  violence  it  did 
to  the  right  feelings  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  the  oppression  to  which 
it  sometimes  gave  rise,  led  them  to 
ascribe  to  it  infinitely  more  power- 
ful influence  than  it  really  possess- 
ed." Here,  too,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected some  more  definite  proof, 
that  previously  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Laws,  the  workmen 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
groaned  under  them — either  under 
real  evils  which  the  law  produced, 
or  imaginary  evils  which  it  was 
supposed  by  them  to  produce.  Itia 
perfectly  true  that  the  former  law 
could  not  be  popular  among  the 
workmen — but  where  is  the  proof 
that  it  was,  and  had  long  been  so 
execrated  by  them — so  utterly  de- 
tested— and,  that  it  had  in  many 
cases  been  made  the  instrument 
of  great  oppression  ?  Nothing  short 
of  utter  detestation  of  any  law, 
founded  on  real  and  gross  grie- 
vances, will  serve  the  purposes  of 
this  apologetical  hypothesis.  Now,  it 
is  granted,  not  only  in  the  above  pas- 
page  but  throughout  the  Essay,  that 
the  power  given  by  the  Combination 
Law  to  masters  to  depress  wages  had 
always  been  a  bugbear — although  in 
the  above  passage  it  is  also  somewhat 
invidiously  as  well  as  inconsistently 
said,  that  sometimes  that  power  had 
been  most  oppressive.  It  doe»  not 
therefore  seem,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factorily made  out,  that  the  many 


enormities  perpetrated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  combinations  were 
to  be  attributed  entirely  either  team 
"  effervescence  or  extravagance,"  or 
to  delight  in  exercising  a  new  faculty, 
or  sudden  escape  from  a  degrading 
and  galling  thraldom.  To  ascribe 
such  enormities,  either  wholly  or  in 
chief  part,  to  such  a  cause,  even  if 
that  cause  had  existed  in  all  the  force 
ascribed  to  it,  would  not  have  been 
philosophical;  but  stilt  less  so  was  it 
to  ascribe  them  to  a  cause  taken  for 
granted — and  taken  for  granted  too, 
not  only  without  evidence,  but  in 
the  face  of  all  evidence. 

For  while  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  the  Combination  Laws  were 
not  in  some  respects  objectionable, 
and,  like  most  other  laws,  occasional- 
ly mingling  injury  with  benefit,  this 
is  certain,  and  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  certain,  that  they  had  not  ope- 
rated to  sink  below  the  proper  point 
the  wages  of  the  labourers.  The 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  every  one,  replied  in  the 
negative.  In  good  times,  many  of 
the  working  men  of  manufacturing 
and  trading  places  could  earn  as 
much  in  five  of  the  working-days  of 
the  week,  as  would  both  support 
their  families,  and  enable  them  to 
spend  the  sixth  perhaps  in  idleness 
and  dissipation,  although  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  they  generally  did 
so.  If  in  bad  times  wages  were  too 
low,  this  was  in  general  evidently 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  master* 
to  pay  more,  and  not  to  the  Combi- 
nation Laws.  Wages  had,  upon  the 
whole,  advanced,  and  the  working 
classes  at  the  time  were  enjoying  a 
greater  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  than  had  been  en- 
joyed by  those  of  former  generations. 
Now,  although  all  this  may  not  have 
prevented  workmen  from  actually 
believing  that  they  suffered  some 
grievance  from  the  Combination 
Laws,  we  think  that,  allowing  them 
to  have  that  degree  of  intelligence 
which  is  commonly  and  rightly  at- 
tributed to  them,  they  could  not 
possibly  have  regarded  those  laws 
with  such  bitterness  of  hatred, 
and  detestation,  and  anger,  as  to 
account  for  the  crimes  subsequent 
to  the  repeal,  on  the  ground  which 
DC  Chalmers,  Mr  M'Culloch,  and 
many  others  then  took.  Injuties 
and  grievances  must  be  real,  gidliug, 
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grinding,  oppressive,  and  of  long  es- 
tablishment, before  they  can  account 
for  such  effects  following  a  repeal  by 
which  they  were  suddenly  removed 
or  redressed.  The  argument  was  a 
weak  one,  and  pushed  to  an  absurd 
extent;  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  some  of  those  who  then  used 
it  so  strenuously,  felt,  from  the  so- 
phistical shape  in  which  they  occa- 
sionally put  it,  that  its  strength  was 
not  so  great  as  in  their  zeal  they 
wished  it  to  be  thought.  Had  they 
felt  that  it  was  conclusive  and  unan- 
swerable, they  would  have  used 
plainer  words,  and  despised  the 
feeble  and  suspicious  aid  of  so  many 
delicate  circumlocutions. 

We  mention  those  facts,  that  they 
may  be  set  against  those  vague  and 
indefinite  expressions — effervescence 
—extravagance — delight  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  new  faculty,  and  so  forth ; 
not  that  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  arguments  conclusive  against  the 
repeal.  Those  excesses  were  thus 
written  about  by  writers,  who  had  the 
credit,  with  many,  of  having  treated 
the  subject  most  liberally,  most  phi- 
losophically, and  most  like  Political 
Economists.  Let  those  excesses  then 
be,  without  exaggeration,  stated; 
let  them  be  attributed  to  their  right 
causes;  and  then,  if  such  experience 
could  indeed  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
all  the  feelings  repressed,  to  which 
it  naturally  and  properly  gave  rise, 
— let  the  question  be  decided  by  ab- 
stract reasoning,  and  such  principles 
as  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
does  in  its  present  state  supply. 

All  the  world  will  agree  with  Mr 
M'Culloch's  dictum,  "  that  wages, 
like  every  thing  else,  should  be  always 
left  to  be  regulated  by  ihefair  and 
free  competition  [attend  to  these  words 
— -fair  and  f reel  °f  tne  parties  in  the 
market,  and  ought  never  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature."  All  the  world  will 
agree  with  Adam  Smith,  from  whom 
that  dictum  is  adopted — "  The  pro- 
perty," says  Adam  Smith,  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Mr  M'Culloch  for 
the  hundredth  time — "  which  every 
man  has  in  his  own  labour,  as  it  is  the 
original  foundation  of  all  other  pro- 
perty, so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable.  The  patrimony  of  the 
poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and 
dexterity  of  his  hands ;  and  to  hin- 
der hiui  ii  om  employing  this  strength 
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and   dexterity  in  what  manner   he 


thinks  proper,  u-ithout  injury  to  his 
neighbours,  is  a  plain  violation  of  this 
most  sacred  property."  Now,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  read  the  Wealth  of  Nations,, 
that  Dr  Smith  regarded  Combination 
Laws  with  an  inimical  eye,  it  i« 
equally  well  known  to  them,  that 
this  passage,  constantly  quoted  as  it 
has  been,  on  this  argument,  haa 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  Com- 
bination Laws  —  but  to  Corpora- 
tion Laws.  It  is  the  law  of  appren- 
ticeship that  he  is  reasoning  against ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  it  is  a 
manifest  encroachment  upon  the  just 
liberty  both  of  the  workman  and  of 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  em- 
ploy him.  As  it  hinders  the  one  from 
working  at  what  he  thinks  proper 
— so  it  hinders  the  others  from  em- 
ploying whom  they  may  think  pro- 
per. To  judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be 
employed,  may  surely  be  trusted 
to  the  discretion  of  the  employers, 
whose  interest  it  so  much  concerns. 
The  affected  anxiety  of  the  lawgiver, 
lest  they  should  employ  an  improper 
person,  is  evidently  as  partial  as  it 
is  oppressive." 

It  is,  therefore,  neither  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
nor  to  the  person  himself  who 
may  be  discussing  it,  nor  to  his 
reader,  nor  to  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  to  take  a 
sentence  from  one  of  that  great  man's 
arguments  on  one  subject,  and  trans- 
fer it,  without  saying  so,  to  another 
— in  many — indeed  in  all  essential 
respects — different. 

Thus  taking  their  ground  upon 
the  authority  of  Smith — that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  authority  of  an  aphorism 
applied  by  him  to  the  decision  of  a 
different  question — some  of  the  most 
eager,  and,  perhaps,  not  the  least  un- 
prejudiced of  the  reasoners  against  the 
principle  of  the  Combination  Laws, 
— taking  their  ground,  we  say,  on  the 
admission  that  workmen  should  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  their  labour 
in  any  way  they  please,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  laws  of  apprenticeship 
— asked  how  that  could  be,  so  long 
as  workmen  were  prevented  from 
concerting  with  each  other  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  to  sell  it,  and 
so  long  as  there  were  laws  against 
Combinations  ?  Adam  Smith's  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  one  case, 
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without  any  exception  or  qualifica- 
tion. For  whatever  other  arguments 
may  be  advanced  in  defence  of  the 
laws  of  apprenticeship,  or  of  corpo- 
rate bodies  —  and  there  are  many — 
still,  certainly  they  do,  in  some  sense, 
interfere  with  the  property  which 
every  man  has  in  his  o'.vu  labour,  and 
prevent,  under  certain  circumstances, 
its  employment.  But  Adam  Smith 
would  not  have  used  the  same  argu- 
ment against  the  Combination  Laws. 
He  has  not  used  the  same  argument; 
and  for  this  manifest  reason,  that  the 
combinations  among  workmen  do 
as  often  interfere  with  the  property 
which  every  man  has  in  his  own  la- 
bour, as  the  laws  against  them. 

"  To  shew,"  continued  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch,  adopting  the  disjunctive  form 
of  reasoning, "  that  laws  against  com- 
bination of  workmen  are  unnecessary, 
it  has  been  stated,  that  the  wages 
of  any  set  of  workmen  who  enter 
into  a  combination  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  them,  must  be  either,  1st, 
below  the  natural  and  proper  rate 
of  wages  in  the  particular  branch  of 
industry  to  which  they  belong;  or, 
2d,  that  they  must  be  coincident 
with  that  rate,  or  above  it;  and  that 
in  either  case  alike,  such  laws  are  of 
no  avail. 

"  In  the  first  place,  if  wages  have 
been  depressed  below  their  natural 
level,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  claim 
of  the  workmen  is  fair  and  reason- 
able; and  it  would  obviously  be  un- 
just and  oppressive  to  prevent  them 
from  adopting  any  measures,  not  irf- 
jurious  to  the  just  rights  of  others, 
which  they  might  think  best  fitted 
to  render  the  claim  effectual.  But  a 
voluntary  combination  among  work- 
men is  certainly  in  no  respect  inju- 
rious to  any  of  the  rights  of  their 
masters." 

Now,  two  remarks  may  be  made 
on  this  passage;  and  the  first  is,  that 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  Economical 
Science,  it  is  true,  that  there  are  causes 
in  continual  operation,  tending  to 
equalize  wages  in  all  employments, 
and  to  keep  wages  from  remaining 
permanently,  or  for  any  consider- 
able time,  below  the  natural  level. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
claim  of  the  workman  for  an  advance 
of  wages  is  fair  and  reasonable,  since 
the  depression  or  elevation  of  wages 
is  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
ployers than  of  the  employed,  but 
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must  depend  upon  circumstances 
affecting  the  trade  of  the  country? 
Have  the  masters  the  fixing  of  the 
rate  of  wages  in  their  own  hands  ? 
Certainly  not.  And,  should  wages 
therefore  for  a  time  be  very  low — that 
is,  so  low  as  to  reduce  the  labourer  to 
distress —  does  it  follow  that  they  can, 
without  injury  and  injustice  to  the  em- 
ployers of  labour,  be  raised  by  combi- 
nation ?  If  the  labourer  thinks  that 
his  wages  are  too  low,  he  can  go  into 
any  other  employment;  but  will  he 
find  wages  higher  there?  He  will 
not.  Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  above 
paragraph  on  the  words,  "  not  inju- 
rious to  the  just  rights  of  others," 
and  on  the  word,  "  voluntary-" 
But  are  all  combinations,  that  call 
themselves  and  pretend  to  be  vo- 
luntary, really  so  ?  Much  intimida- 
tion— much  compulsion — much  de- 
ception— many  arts  and  artifices,  have 
ever  been  employed  in  most  combi- 
nations— over  many  of  their  members; 
arid  although  every  body  must  agree 
with  M'Culloch,  when  he  says  "  that 
it  is  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity 
to  pretend  that  masters  have  any 
right  or  title  whatever  to  the  ser- 
vices of  free  workmen,  in  the  event 
of  the  latter  not  choosing  to  accept 
the  price  offered  them  for  their  la- 
bour," yet  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion or  absurdity  in  telling  those  free 
workmen  to  carry  their  labour  to 
another  market — each  man  being 
left  free  to  judge  and  act  for  him- 
self, which  he  is  perhaps  more  likely 
to  be  when  left  to  himself,  than  when 
he  has  become  a  member  of  a  com- 
bination, and  inspired  with  the  es- 
prit de  corps. 

"  No  master  ever  willingly  con- 
sents to  raise  wages,"  says  Mr  M'- 
Culloch, "  and  the  claim  of  either 
one  or  of  a  few  individuals  for  au 
advance  of  wages,  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
regarded, so  long  as  their  fellows 
continue  to  work  at  the  old  rates. 
It  is  only  when  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  workmen  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  master,  or  depart- 
ment of  industry,  combine  together, 
that  it  becomes  the  immediate  inte- 
rest of  the  master  to  comply  with 
their  demands." 

This  pernicious  assertion,  we  main- 
tain, is  in  direct  contradiction  to  every 
established  principle  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. And  Mr  M'Culloch  himself 
overthrows  his  own  reasoning  in  the 
•  I 
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very  next  paragraph.  For  he  says 
truly,  •'  that  the  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  will  always  raise 
wages  that  have  been  unduly  de- 
pressed, and  that  it  is  from  not  ad- 
verting to  this  fact,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Combination  Laws,  iu  depress- 
ing wages,  has  been  BO  very  greatly 
exaggerated.  If  the  wages  paid  to 
the  labourers  engaged  in  any  parti- 
cular employment,  are  improperly 
reduced,  tiie  capitalists  who  carry  it 
on  must  obviously  gain  the  whole 
amount  of  this  reduction,  over  and 
above  the  common  and  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  obtained  by  the  capitalists 
engaged  in  other  businesses.  But  a 
discrepancy  of  this  kind  could  not 
possibly  continue.  Additional  capi- 
tal would  immediately  begin  to  be 
attracted  to  the  department  where 
wages  were  low  and  profits  high, 
ana  its  owners  would  be  obliged,  in 
order  to  obtain  labourers,  to  offer 
them  higher  wages.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  whenever  wages  are 
unduly  reduced  in  any  branch  of 
industry,  they  will  be  raised  to  their 
proper  level,  without  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen,  by  the 
mere  competition  of  the  capitalists. 
Looking,  therefore,  to  the  whole  of 
the  employments  carried  on  in  the 
country,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Combination  Laws  had  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  average  and  usual  rate 
of  profits.  In  some  very  confined 
businesses,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  may  have  kept  wages  at  a  lower 
rate  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
sunk  to ;  but  if  so,  then,  for  that  very 
reason,  they  must  have  tended  equal- 
ly to  elevate  them  in  others." 

All  this  is  perfectly  sound  doc- 
trine— and  by  many  had  it  been 
preached  long  before  M'Culloch's 
day, — but  we  do  not  think  that  Mr 
M'Culloch  deduces  from  it  the 
soundest  conclusions.  According  to 
hid  own  views  here,  and  they  are  the 
views  of  all  good  Economists,  one 
does  not  see  why  workmen  should 
combine  to  produce  that  effect 
which,  without  their  combination, 
will  flow  from  causes  already  at 
work  !  He  says,  M  that  their  combi- 
nation may  raise  their  wages  wower" 
— but  if  so,  they  will  be  doing  in- 
jury to  others— they  will  manifestly 
be  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
those  general  principles,  which  it  is 
tbe  great  object  of  all  the  advocates 


of  Free  Trade  to  preserve  unviola- 
ted,  —  because,  in  themselves,  they 
do  necessarily  guard  the  interests  of 
tbe  woikmeu  iu  all  different  em- 
ployments. 

But  Mr  M'Cullocb  should  have 
stated  distinctly  what  he  meant  by 
wages  being  "  depressed  below  the 
natural  and  proper  rate"  —  "  impro- 
perly reduced  "  —  "  unduly  depress- 
ed" —  for  these  are  the  terms  he 
uses  —  without  any  farther  explana- 
tion. No  doubt,  if  all  the  matters 
in  any  one  trade  were  to  combine  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  their  workmen, 
in  order  to  raise  unduly  —  i.  e.  above 
the  rate  of  profits  in  other  trades  — 
their  own  profits,  any  counter  com- 
bination to  resist  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered unjust  :  but  such  a  case  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  wri- 
ter's contemplation  ;  neither  is  it 
conceivable  that  any  one  master 
could  ever  hope  to  succeed  in  such 
an  attempt.  If  the  trade  itself  were 
depressed,  then  both  profits  and 
wages  having  fallen,  themaster  would 
carry  his  capital  elsewhere,  and  the 
workmen  would  do  the  same  with 
their  labour. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  object  of 
the  second  class  of  combinations, 
those  which  take  place  when  the 
wages  of  the  combining  workmen 
are  already  equal  to,  or  above  their 
natural  and  proper  rate,  is  improper 
and  unreasonable;  but  it  is  denied 
that  this  impropriety  and  unreason- 
ableness furnish  any  ground  for  their 
prohibition  by  law.  For,  supposing 
that  this  mass  of  workmen  should  oc- 
casionally combine  together,  still  it 
appears  "  improbable  in  the  last  de- 
gree" that  their  combinations  should 
ever  enable  them  to  obtain  from 
their  masters  more  than  a  due 
share  of  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bour. That  the  masters  would  re- 
sist a  demand  for  any  greater  por- 
tion is  certain;  and  the  slightest 
glance  at  tbe  relative  condition  of 
the  parties  must  satisfy  every  one 
that  they  cannot  fail,  iu  all  ordinary 
cases,  to  succeed  in  defeating  it 
The  workmen  always  suffer  more 
from  a  strike  than  the  masters.  It 
is,  indeed,  true,  as  Dr  Smith  has  ob- 
served, "  that  in  the  long  run  they  are 
as  necessary  to  their  masters,  as  their 
masters  are  to  them  ;  but  this  neces- 
sity is  plainly  far  from  being  so  im- 
mediate. The  stock  and  credit  of 
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the  master  i*,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, infinitely  greater  than  the 
stock  and  credit  of  his  labourer  ; 
and  he  is  therefore  able  to  maintain 
himself  for  a  much  longer  time  with- 
out their  labour,  than  they  can  main- 
tain themselves  without  hiswages.  In 
all  old  settled  and  fully  peopled  coun- 
tries, wages  are  seldom  or  never  so 
high  as  to  enable  labourers  to  accu- 
mulate any  considerable  stock ;  and 
the  moment  their  scanty  funds  are 
exhausted,  there  is  necessarily  an 
end  of  the  combination,  and  instead 
of  dictating  terms,  they  must  accept 
those  that  are  offered  to  them." 

Now,  granting,  for  the  present, 
all  this  reasoning  to  be  correct, 
(but  that  when  thus  generally  put 
it  is  incorrect — nay,  wholly  false 
—  events,  of  which  none  can  be 
ignorant,  have  now  indisputably 
proved)  to  what  does  it  amount? 
That  in  a  pernicious  and  unjust 
struggle  for  higher  wages,  the  work- 
men will  ultimately  be  defeated 
by  the  masters.  It  is  granted  that 
their  object  was  improper  and  unrea- 
sonable ;  and  it  is  shewn  that  in 
their  attempts  to  attain  it  by  combi- 
nation they  will  be  impoverished, 
baffled,  and  forced,  perhaps,  at  last, 
to  accept  terms  that  are  too  severe. 
Now,  might  it  not  be  better  for  all 
parties,  particularly  the  workmen 
themselves,  to  prevent,  by  law,  all 
such  improper,  unreasonable,  una- 
vailing, and  ruinous  combinations  ? 
We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with 
this  very  dogmatical  Writer,  that,  when 
workmen  enter  into  a  combination 
to  enforce  an  unreasonable  demand, 
or  to  raise  wages  that  are  already  up 
to  the  common  level,  "  they  must 
lose,  and  can  gain  nothing,  by  enter- 
ing into  an  employment  to  which 
they  have  not  been  bred ;  while  it  is 
equally  evident  that  a  small  extra 
sum  will  be  sufficient  to  entice  a 
large  supply  of  other  labourers  to  the 
business  they  have  left.  All  the 
great  departments  of  industry  have 
so  many  closely  allied  branches,  that 
a  workman  who  is  instructed  in  any 
of  them,  can,  without  much  train- 
ing, readily,  and  without  difficulty, 
apply  himself  to  the  others ;  and  thus 
the  workmen  who  had  entered  into 
the  combination,  would  not  only  fail 
-  of  their  object,  and  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  their  work,  but,  owing  to  the 
influx  of  other  labourers  into  their 


business  during  the  period  of  the 
strike,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
accept  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than 
they  had  previously  enjoyed." 

Throughout  all  this  passage  it  is 
assumed,  by  far  too  generally,  that 
there  is  such  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween trades,  that  men  can  turn  ef- 
fectively from  one  to  the  other  at  a 
few  days'  notice,  or  with  a  few  days' 
preparation.  It  may  be  so  with  a 
few  of  the  clumsier  trades ;  but,  with 
nine  of  ten,  the  very  opposite  is  the 
truth.  Nor,  in  the  case  of  a  general 
strike,  is  it,  except  rarely,  in  the 
power  of  the  master  to  employ  hands 
from  another  trade.  Indeed,  Mr 
M'Culloch  himself  was  well  aware 
of  that;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  led  him  into  a  most  ludicrous" 
blunder  in  logic.  For  he  says,  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  strike,  the  work- 
men who  enter  into  a  new  employ- 
ment must  necessarily  lose ;  and 
yet  he  maintains,  that,  without  loss 
to  "the  employer  or  the  consumer, 
their  place  may  be  supplied  by 
workmen  to  whom  this  business  is 
equally  new.  So  that,  to  make  out 
the  argument,  it  is  assumed,  that 
workmen  can  turn  themselves  with- 
out loss  to  a  new  trade,  and  also 
that  they  cannot.  "  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
Calder  Iron  Works,  have,  by  acting 
on  that  principle,  effectually  sup- 
pressed a  combination  among  their 
colliers,  by  bringing  other  labourers 
into  their  mines;  and  though  they 
may  perhaps  lose  a  little  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  change,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will,  in  the  end,  be 
as  advantageous  to  them,  as  it  is 
sure  to  be  ruinous  to  the  miners  who 
are  turned  out  of  employment." 

This  is  but  an  indifferent  argument 
against  Combination  Laws.  In  the 
case  of  collieries,  that  seems  to  be 
possible  which  in  most,  certainly 
in  many,  manufactories  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  it  can  be  advantageous  to  the 
owners  of  extensive  coal-pits  to 
work  them  with  new  hands — that 
is,  workmen  who  never  had  been 
in  a  shaft  during  their  lives.  And 
what  security  is  there  against  these 
workmen  combining  too,  when  they 
have  learnt  all  the  facile  myste- 
ries of  the  trade  ?  Meanwhile,  the 
consumers  of  coals  have  been  suf- 
fering from  the  combination,  and  the 
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miners  themselves,  it  n  allowed,  are 
ruined.  Now  it'  the  question  simply 
were,  Which  party  suffered  most  by 
combiuatiou,  when  rented  V  Per- 
haps the  answer  is  given,  The  com- 
biners, who  are  all  ruined.  But  this 
is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is — Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
have  had  a  law,  of  which  the  opera- 
tion would  have  been  to  hinder  the 
miners  from  bringing  ruin  on  them- 
selves by  themselves  ? 

Mr  M'Culloch  therefore  concludes, 
"  For  these  reasons,  we  think  it  im- 
possible that  any  one  who  seriously 
considers  the  subject  can  resist  co* 
ming  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  com- 
bination for  au  improper  object,  or 
to  raise  wages  above  the  proper  le- 
vel, must  cure  itself — that  it  must 
necessarily  and  surely  bring  its 
own  destruction  along  with  it."  Now, 
the  short  and  simple  answer  to  that 
is — that  in  numerous  instances  the 
evil  did  not  cure  itself — and  that 
when  it  does,  it  is  only  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  evil  for  another — the 
"chastinemeut" — that  is,  theruin  and 
beggary  of  the  infatuated  workmen 
who  have  combined.  That  they  may 
Lave  deserved  to  be  ruined  and  beg- 
gared may  be  very  true;  but  the 
discussion  is  not  ethical,  but  econo- 
mical, and  we  are  enquiring  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  evils  which, 
when  there  are  no  Combination 
Laws  to  control  them,  ignorant  men 
may  bring  upon  themselves,  and 
which,  by  combination  laws,  many 
persons  are  strongly  inclined  to  think 
iiii^ht  have  been  prevented. 

Mr  M'Culloch  then  goes  on  to  say, 
that  "  a  strike  must,  under  all  ordina- 
ry circumstances,  be  a  subject  of  the 
most  serious  concern  to  workmen  ; 
and  the  priva  ions  to  which  it  una- 
voidably exposes  them  form  a  strong 
presumption,  that  they  are  houe.-tly 
impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the 
advance  of  wages  claimed  by  them 
is  moderate  and  reasonable,  and  that 
the  strike  has  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  improper  resistance  of 
their  masters.  Even  in  those  instan- 
ces in  which  wages  are  notoriously 
depressed,  workmen  will,  in  general, 
if  they  consult  their  own  interests,  be 
shy  about  striking,  and  will  resort  to 
it  only  as  a  last  resource." 

This  passage  contains  many  direct 
contradictious— both  to  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch'a  oftn  dyctrinea,  and  to  no- 


torious facts.  He  has  himself  al- 
lowed that  it  is  only  by  competition 
of  masters  that  wages  can  be  raised 
— and  he  has  also  admitted  that 
workmen  are  unfortunately  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  and  ought  to  be  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  that  science.  Then 
how  inconsistent  to  expect  from  men 
ignorant  of  their  interest  that  they 
should  nevertheless  judiciously  con- 
sult it !  "  If  they  consult  their  own  in- 
terest ! "  Did  the  colliers  at  the  Calder 
Iron  Works  consult  their  own  interest 
— when  they  combined  to  raise  wages 
already  high,  and  by  combining, 
brought  chastisement  upon  them- 
selves— and  got  the  evil  to  cure  itself 
by  reducing  them  all  to  ruin  ?  Did  the 
Bradford  wool-combers  consult  their 
own  interest,  when  they  stood  out  so 
long,  first  in  insolence  of  funds,  and 
finally  in  starvation  of  poverty.againat 
their  masters,  and  when  on  the  sound 
of  the  machinery  within  the  deserted 
mills,  they  broke  up  their  combina- 
tion, and  afraid  lest  their  services 
might  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  ac- 
cepted, with  sullen  gratitude,  the 
wages  they  had  spurned,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  in  fear  lest  the  multi- 
tude of  wheels  should  reduce  their 
wages  to  a  pittance  ?  People  have 
a  strong  passion,  from  nature,  to  con- 
sult their  own  interest;  but  they  of- 
ten do  not  know  how  to  set  about  it 
— and  it  is  poor  philosophy  to  think 
of  settling  a  question  in  Political 
Economy  by  a  common- place  moral 
maxim,  indifferently  understood,  and 
worse  applied. 

A  man  of  Mr  M'Culloch's  talents 
and  knowledge  would  scarcely  have 
written  in  this  way,  but  from  some 
strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  that 
side  of  the  question  which  he  adopt- 
ed, blinding  his  better  judgment— for 
he  admits  the  existence  of  many  for- 
midable and  pernicious  combina- 
tions. But  then  he  adds,  with  that 
extraordinary  inconsistency  that  runs 
throughout  his  whole  Essay,  "  that 
though  we  lament  the  bad  use  they 
have  made  of  this  newly-acquired 
freedom,  yet  when  the  universal  ig- 
norance of  the  working  classes  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  rate  of  wages  are 
taken  into  account,  we  do  not  think 
there  is  much  reason  for  wonder  at 
their  conduct ! "  Now,  it  is  thi- 
ignorance  againbt  which  the 
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nation  Laws  were  a  safeguard ;  and 
while  it  exists — what  better,  what 
other  safeguard  has  society  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  evils  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  wiser  to  wait  till 
that  ignorance  was  enlightened  or 
dispelled  ?  And  what  reason  have 
we  to  believe  that  that  period  will 
soon  arrive  ?  The  artisans  of  Eng- 
land are  not  an  uneducated  set  of 
men.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  creed 
of  almost  all  the  eminent  writers  of 
the  day,  that  they  are  better  informed 
by  far  than  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Still  they  do  not  know,  it  too  often 
appears,  their  own  interest,  and  it 
would  be  presumption  in  any  writer 
to  expect  that,  after  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  principles  regulating 
the  rate  of  wages  since  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  after  all  the  lessons 
of  experience  which  have  been  read 
to  them,  that  his  lucubrations,  how- 
ever excellent,  should  very  soon  di- 
rect their  understandings  to  such  a 
clear  and  steady  perception  of  the 
abstract  truths  of  the  science  as  shall 
stand  in  the  room  of  law,  and  at 
once  teach  and  induce  them  to  square 
their  conduct,  under  all  temptation, 
to  the  rule  of  justice  and  right  reason. 

Mr  M'Culloch  then  asks  how  Go- 
vernment can  interfere  in  any  ques- 
tion respecting  the  rate  of  wages  that 
may  arise  between  master  and  work- 
man ?  "  Shall  Government,"  he  asks, 
"apply  for  information  to  the  masters 
or  to  the  workmen  ?"  He  says  they 
may  as  well  apply  to  the  workmen, 
for  "  that  their  opinion  is  just  as  de- 
serving of  attention  as  the  other;  "and 
he  says  so,  immediately  after  having 
told  us  that  the  workmen  are  in  a 
state  of  total  and  universal  ignorance 
with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
that  determine  the  rate  of  wages  ! 

It  was  remarked  some  years  ago, 
in  a  paper  on  this  very  subject,  that 
"  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  an 
individual,  a  corporate  body  has  no 
rights  except  what  the  laws  may 
please  to  give  it.  Now  the  workmen 
of  a  trade  form  themselves  into  an 
actual  corporation, — obtain  the  com- 
plete control  of  labour  in  that  trade 
— fix  its  price — prohibit  all  persons 
from  being  employed  who  are  ob- 
noxious to  them — render  the  capital 
of  their  former  employers  useless — 
subject  thejpoor  to  severe  privations" 
— and  finally,  bring  on  themselves,  as 
it  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  frequent 


ruin.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
colliers  at  the  Iron  Calder  Works — 
the  shipwrights  of  London — and  the 
seamen  of  Sunderland  had  a  right 
to  act  as  they  did  act  ;  but  it  is 
about  such  conduct  as  theirs  that  the 
question  is — and  it  is  not  to  be  set- 
tled by  any  general  maxim  about  the 
right  of  property,  which,  in  itself  a 
truism,  may,  in  its  application,  be 
a  falsehood.  "  A  criminal  act  can 
never  be  generated  by  the  mere  mul- 
tiplication of  acts  that  are  perfectly 
innocent,"  says  Mr  M'Culloch  — 
meaning  thereby  to  shew,  that  if  one 
man  may,  without  blame,  decline 
working  at  wages,  he  thinks  unsatis- 
factory, a  hundred  may  combine  to 
do  the  same.  But  this  is  not  sound 
Philosophy.  For  there  are  many  ac- 
tions that  change  their  very  nature, 
under  varying  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances— and  which,  when  per- 
formed by  one  person,  are  blameless, 
or  even  praiseworthy — become,  when 
performed  in  concert,  very  much  the 
reverse.  Thus  it  may  be  very  proper 
for  the  most  pious  man  to  take  an  ' 
evening  walk  after  divine  service,  on 
a  Sabbath,  for  the  purposes  of  relaxa- 
tion or  meditation.  But  were  he  to 
collect  together  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  parish  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  cavalcade  would 
be  indecorous,  and  contrary  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sacred  day.  It  would 
be  so — even  if  the  whole  party 
marched  along  the  high-road  with 
due  regularity  and  subordination — 
but  how  much  would  the  spirit  of 
each  man  be  necessarily  by  the  very 
aggregation  of  numbers  changed,  so 
that,  without  any  overt  act,  the  whole 
party  would  be  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  Sabbath.  But  is  it  not  more 
than  probable — that,  although  each 
individual  came,  or  thought  he  came, 
to  meditate  or  enjoy  the  calm  of 
the  day  of  rest,  the  entire  tone  of  his 
feelings  would  be  altered — and  that 
the  conduct — that  is,  the  act  of  the 
whole — would  be  the  very  opposite 
of  the  conductor  act  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  taking  his  even- 
ing walk  by  himself,  or  with  his  wife 
and  children.  A  workman,  of  him- 
self leaving  his  employer  and  seek- 
ing higher  wages  elsewhere,  is  not 
performing  the  same  act,  as  when  in 
league  or  combination  with  five 
hundred  others.  The  aim  and  object 
of  the  combination  is  different— the 
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means  which  it  employs  to  effect 
its  object  are  different — the  spirit  in 
which  it  acts  is  different — and  Mr 
M'Culloch's  maxim  or  apophthegm 
falls  to  the  ground. 

In  our  opinion,  Mr  M'Culloch  has 
grossly  exaggerated  the  bad  effect 
of  the  Combination  Laws  on  the 
spirit  of  the  workmen  towards  their 
employers — and  of  the  employers 
towards  their  workmen.  "  They 
taught  them,"  he  says,  "  to  believe 
that  there  was  one  measure  of  jus- 
tice for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the 
poor.  They  consequently  set  the 
interests  and  the  feelings  of  those 
two  great  classes  in  direct  and  hos- 
tile opposition  to  each  other;  and 
did  more  to  engender  hatred  be- 
tween the  different  orders  of  so- 
ciety— to  render  the  masters  des- 
potic and  capricious,  and  the  work- 
men idle  and  turbulent,  than  can  be 
easily  conceived  or  imagined  by 
those  who  are  not  pretty  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  society 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  In- 
stead of  putting  down  combinations, 
they  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
them  universal,  and  to  give  them  a 
dangerous  character.  For  the  fair 
and  open,  though  frequently  foolish 
and  extravagant  proceedings  of  men 
honestly  endeavouring  to  advance 
themselves  in  society,  and  to  sell 
their  labour  at  the  highest  price,  the 
Combination  Laws  gave  us  nocturnal 
meetings,  secret  cabals,  and  oaths  of 
privacy."  The  statement  is  in  part  by 
much  too  highly  coloured.  That  the 
workmen  occasionally  were  irritat- 
ed by  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  generally  disliked,  ia  cer- 
tainly true ;  that  their  whole  tempers, 
dispositions,  and  state  of  mind,  were 
thus  disturbed,  agitated,  incensed, 
and  rendered  fierce  and  savage,  is 
what  cannot  be  granted  by  any  one 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  working  classes  in  Bri- 
tain. It  is  all  along  admitted  by  Mr 
M'Culloch,  that  the  Combination 
Laws  were  in  truth  harmless — or 
nearly  harmless,  in  as  far  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  wages  depended  upon 
causes  altogether  out  of  the  power 
either  of  workmen  or  their  employ- 
ers long  to  control.  Now,  igno- 
rant of  political  economy  as  the 
working  classes  are,  and  long  will 
be,  is  it  not  plaiu,  that  they  never 
do  suffer  themselves,  for  a  long  se- 


ries of  years,  and  without  any  abate- 
ment of  their  feelings,  to  be  exaspe- 
rated by  any  law,  that  is  not  in  it- 
self both  theoretically  unjust,  and 
practically  pernicious  ?  A  law  /////  -f 
/"'//•  upon  them  and  their  comforts, 
and  pursuits,  and  pleasures,  before 
we  can  admit  that  its  influence  on 
the  whole  temper  and  character  can 
be  such  as  Mr  M'Culloch  has  de- 
scribed. There  are  few  such  laws 
in  this  country,  but  perhaps  the 
Game  Laws  were  of  that  kind ;  and 
they  produced  such  effects.  Many— 
in  our  opinion,  most  of  the  noctur- 
nal meetings  alluded  to — the  oaths  of 
privacy — and  secret  conjurations, 
among  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and 
the  disaffected — were  meetings  of  a 
very  different  character — for  differ- 
ent objects,  and  for  the  concert  of 
very  different  means.  They  were 
meetings  of  a  political  character — 
such  meetings  as  will  often  take 
place,  whether  there  be  Combina- 
tion Laws  or  not,  in  such  a  country 
as  ours,  where,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  prosperity,  there  must 
be  severe  fluctuations  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people — where,  from  the 
very  nature  of  that  people,  licen- 
tious as  well  as  free,  there  never 
will  be  wanting  dark  spirits  to  ag- 
gravate distress  by  disaffection—- 
and where,  from  the  nature  of  our 
civil  polity,  incendiaries  and  dema- 
gogues are  long  suffered  to  plan 
their  nefarious  machinations  against 
the  peace  of  the  poor,  rather  than 
that  Government  should,  in  its  anx- 
iety to  guard  the  social  blessings  we 
enjoy,  do  in  any  danger  aught  to 
violate  that  liberty  which  is  our 
safeguard  while  we  are  good  citi- 
zens, and  a  shield  even  between  the 
agitators  of  the  public  peace,  and 
the  infliction  of  punishment  on  po- 
litical crime. 

It  is  true,  that  unjust  and  pernicious 
legislation  produces  the  very  crimes 
it  cruelly  and  inexorably  punishes. 
But  the  Combination  Laws,  how- 
ever objectionable,  cannot  be  spoken 
of  by  any  judicious  person,  as  par- 
taking of  that  character.  The  enor- 
mities alluded  to  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  causes  altogether  un- 
connected with  Combination  Laws. 
Sober,  honest,  industrious  workmen 
do  not  become  drunken,  idle,  un- 
principled, and  profligate,  because 
they  are  exasperated  against  their 
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masters,  by  laws  leaning  too  much 
in  favour  of  those  masters.  Such 
persons  may  be  dissatisfied,  and  may 
act,  under  the  impulse  of  occasional 
irritation,  more  violently  than  other- 
wise they  would  have  done — but  the 
evils  we  talk  of  were  not  the  sins 
and  crimes  of  such  classes  of  work- 
men, but  they  were  chiefly  the  work 
of  the  thoroughly  bad,  whom  the 
opportunities  of  tbe  times  brought 
forth  into  warfare,  secret  and  sa- 
vage, against  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  those  whom  they  pretended 
to  befriend. 

But,  is  any  man  entitled  to  say, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  working 
classes,  that  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Laws,  they  were  pos- 
sessed with  this  sullen  or  ferocious 
spirit  towards  their  employers  r  Quite 
the  reverse. 

Dr  Chalmers,  in  his  Civic  Econo- 
my, argues,  that  masters  have  little 
or  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any 
combinations  among  workmen.  He 
speaks  of  a  system  of  prevention, 
namely, "  to  engage  their  labourers  for 
a  service  of  months,  instead  of  weeks 
or  days,  and  then  to  put  forth  a  legi- 
timate strength  to  compel  their  ful- 
filment of  the  stipulated  period.  To 
make  the  security  more  effectual, 
they  could  hire  their  workmen  in 
separate  classes  at  all  separate  pe- 
riods, so  that,  at  the  worst,  it  could 
only  be  a  partial,  and  never  a  uni- 
versal strike  at  any  one  time."  This 
suggestion  is  not  original;  neither 
could  the  plan  proposed  be  carried 
into  effect  without  great  difficulty 
and  inconvenience,  and  frequent  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  either  of 
master  or  workmen,  when,  owing  to 
the  alternations  in  trade,  the  one  or 
the  other  might  be  paying  or  recei- 
ving more  or  less  than  the  state  of 
the  trade  would,  but  for  the  long 
bargain,  have  of  itself  caused.  The 
plan  would  be  a  bad  one,  and  could 
only  be  resorted  to  to  prevent  the 
greater  evils  of  combination.  But 
better  surely  to  prevent  an  evil  by 
law,  than  to  attempt  it  by  circuitous, 
clumsy,  and,  we  must  say,  impracti- 
cable modes  of  hiring  and  paying  la- 
bourers. 

But  the  Doctor  maintains,  that  be- 
sides this  system  of  prevention, "  such 
is  the  plenitude  of  the  master's  means 
for  the  counteraction  of  his  associa- 


ted workmen,  that  he  can  afterwards 
find  compensation  for  any  losses 
which  he  may  have  sustained  by 
the  suspension  of  his  works.  Mas- 
ters and  manufacturers  can  lay  aii 
assessment  on  the  wages  of  the  re- 
admitted workmen,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  can  take  them  in  again 
upon  reduced  wages,  till  they  have 
received,  by  the  difference,  a  com- 
plete indemnification  for  all  that 
they  have  suffered  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  manufacture."  Nothing 
more  easy  than  to  make  such  an  as- 
sertion with  all  possible  seriousness 
and  gravity.  But  is  it  not  surprising 
that  Dr  Chalmers  did  not  suspect 
that  this  indemnification  was  not  of 
such  easy  accomplishment,  when  he 
himself  adds,  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, that  "  this  has  often  been 
held  out  as  a  threat,  although  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which 
it  has  been  put  into  execution  !" 

But  Dr  Chalmers  is  determined 
that  masters  shall  not  suffer  by  any 
imaginable  combinations,  and  ad- 
vances the  somewhat  startling  doc- 
trine, "  that  in  the  mere  working  of 
such  a  transaction,  as  a  strike  among 
workmen — there  does  naturally  and 
at  length  cast  up  a  most  liberal  com- 
pensation, I  will  not  say  to  each  in- 
dividual master,  but  certainly  to  the 
general  body ;  so  that  their  interest, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  does  not  suffer 
by  it.  The  master,  in  truth,  is  only 
the  ostensible,  or  at  most  the  tem- 
porary sufferer  by  this  conspiracy 
of  his  workmen  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
sufferer  at  all  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
not  he,  but  the  customer.  He  loses 
profit  for  a  season ;  but  it  is  all  made 
up  to  him  by,  the  eventual  rise  of 
profit  that  ensues  on  the  production 
of  his  commodity  being  suspended. 
This  is  the  well-known  effect  of  a 
general  strike  among  operatives;  it 
relieves  the  overladen  market  of 
the  glut  under  which  it  labours,  and 
by  the  time  that  workmen  at  length 
give  in,  the  manufacturer  enters  up- 
on what  to  him  is  the  most  enrich- 
ing of  all  harvests,  the  harvest  of  a 
brisk  demand  upon  empty  ware- 
houses. These  cessations  are  the 
very  calms  that  not  only  precede, 
but  ensure  the  gales  of  prosperity 
that  come  in  between  them." 

Now,  suppose  this  doctrine  to  be 
sound  —  it  follows,  that  the  loss 
which  is  generally  and  universally 
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supposed  to  fall  on  the  employers 
of  workmen  from  a  strike,  falm  on 
tlir  consumer.  What  the  better  is 
society  at  large  of  that  ?  The  loss  is 
incurred — and  the  main  question  is, 
not  who  hears  it,  but  what  is  its 
amount  ?  But  I  >r  Chalmers  ha*  not 
shewn  that  the  additional  profits  of 
the  manufacturer,  when  the  men  re- 
turn to  work,  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  he  sustained  by 
the  non-employment  of  his  capital 
during  the  strike.  He  has  merely 
said  that  profits  will  rise,  because 
there  will  be  a  brisk  demand  on 
empty  warehouses  —  and  because 
the  cessation  of  the  workmen  from 
labour  had  relieved  the  overladen 
market  of  the  glut  under  which  it 
had  laboured.  But  what  right  has 
Dr  Chalmers  to  assume  that  the 
overladen  marketjhad  laboured  under 
a  glut  ?  It  had  done  no  such  thing ; 
for  in  most  cases,  and  certainly  in 
the  cases  to  which  he  alludes,  the 
strike  had  taken  place  when  there 
was  a  great  demand,  and  an  inade- 
quate supply,  and  therefore  when 
the  workmen  were  making  high  wa- 
ges. The  very  reason  why  the 
workmen  struck  was  their  knowledge 
of  that  fact;  the  knowledge  that  their 
work  was  wanted — and  therefore 
they  would  not  give  it  except  its 
price  was  considerably  augmented. 
Had  there  been  a  glut  in  the  market, 
the  masters  would  not  have  com- 
plained of  a  strike  among  their  work- 
men surely,  but  they  would  of  them- 
selves have  diminished  their  num- 
ber. 

But  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  profits  of  the  masters 
would  be  greater  in  consequence  of 
the  strike.  The  demand  had  not 
been  supplied — but  after  the  supply 
again  answered  the  demand,  the  de- 
mand would  not  be  greater  because 
of  its  former  disappointment  ofsup- 
ply.  I  do  not  burn  more  coals  in 
my  family  this  month,  because  1  had 
been  obliged  to  burn  fewer  "the 
month  before.  I  do  not  wear  two 
pair  of  shoes  this  month  because  I 
did  not  wear  out  one  the  month  be- 
fore. The  consumers  are  not  in- 
creased in  number — and  their  wants 
are  the  same  as  before — therefore 
the  demand  cannot  be  greater  — 
and  the  master's  profits  cannot  be 
greater  than  before  the  strike. 
Therefore  there  is  no  compensation 
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provided  for  him  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained during  the  strike. 

Dr     Chalmers    confines    himself 
solely  to  what  the  combiners  may 
suffer  —  and  is  of  opinion  with  Mr 
M'Culloch,  that  great  as  thatsuifering 
may  be,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
be  taught  by  experience  than  fctti-r- 
ed  by  law.     "  It  is,"  ho  thinks,  "  al- 
together misplaced  and  unnecessary 
for  Government  to  meddle  with  the 
steps  of  a  process  that  will  so  purely 
terminate  in  the  very  result  which  it 
can  be  the  only  object  of  Government 
to  effectuate."     That  is  to  say,  that  it 
is  and  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  Go- 
vernment whether  the  people  suffer 
frequent  and  severe   distress,  since 
things  are  so  sure  to  come  right  again, 
or  whether  the  natural  course  of  trade 
and   manufactures,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  be  undisturbed,  and  per- 
mitted to  proceed  by  the  directlaws  by 
which  the  interests  of  all  classes  are 
regulated   and   guarded.     So  confi- 
dent is  Dr  Chalmers  in  the  sound- 
ness of  all  his  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject— that  he  treats  it  almost  in  a  style 
of  jocularity — and  talks  of  all    the 
distress, misery,and  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, that  attended  the  combinations, 
as  mere  exercises  and  discipline,  and 
schooling  which  it  was  advantageous 
to  the    community  that  the  work- 
ing classes  should  endure.    "  We  are 
aware,"  says  he,  "  of  the  spirit  which 
is  going  forth  in  succession  through 
the  manufacturing  districts  of   the 
land.     But  truly,  we   contemplate 
the  progress  of  these  outbreakiugs 
with  no  other  feelings,  and  no  other 
anticipations,  than  we  should  regard 
the  progress  of  an  ambulatory  school, 
whose  office  it  is  to  spread  the  les- 
sons of  a  practical  wisdom  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  (lie  peace 
and  meekness  of  wisdom  will  be  the 
inevitable  result.     In   some   places 
they  have  acquired  the  lesson,  while 
in  others  they  are  only  learning  it. 
The  country  is  still  at  school  upon 
this  subject,  and  it  were  a  pity  she 
was  not  permitted  to  finish  her  edu- 
cation." !!!!!!!!! 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  tbst  pvery 
kind  of  violence  used  to  force  work- 
men into  combinations  is  unlaw- 
ful— and  by  the  new  act  enacted 
after  the  repeal  of  the  old  law — 
it  is  punishable — as  it  is  at  com- 
mon law.  "  The  truth  is,"  says 
Dr  Chalmers,  most  eloquently,  "  the 
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truth  is,  "  that  the  workmen  re- 
quire the  strongest  protection  from 
a  still  more  odious  and  oppressive 
tyranny  than  that  which  they  so 
often  denominated  the  tyranny  of 
their  masters,  which  is  apt  to  spring 
up  among  themselves.  We  can  con- 
fidently appeal  to  the  experience  of 
many  workmen,  whether  they  ever 
felt  so  grievously  thwarted  and  over- 
borne out  of  their  own  free  choice, 
as  by  the  terrors  of  their  own  asso- 
ciation, whose  secret  and  mysterious 
power  wielded  a  far  more  despotic 
sway  over  their  imaginations  than 
ever  did  the  old  law  in  the  plenitude 
of  all  its  enforcements.  We  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  dread  of  ruin  to 
their  families,  and  of  injury  to  their 
persons,  has  been  far  more  frequently 
inspired  by  their  new  despotism, 
within  these  few  months,  than  has 
been  done  by  the  statutes  against 
combinations  among  all  the  working 
classes  put  together  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury. An  act  for  the  further  protec- 
tion of  workmen  from  this  regime  of 
terror,  so  far  from  even  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  a  re-enactment  of  the 
Combination  Laws,  would  in  fact  be 
tantamount  to  a  grant  of  additional 
liberty  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
clamour  and  jealousy  of  the  obsti- 
nately disaffected  among  them,  would 
be  substantially  felt  as  such  by  the 
body  at  large." 

Nothing  can  be  more  justly  and 
forcibly  said  than  this ;  but  it  such 
conduct  be  so  deserving  of  the  se- 
verest inflictions  of  the  law  ,  so  de- 
structive of  all  freedom,  all  comfort, 
and  consequently  so  destructive  of 
the  interests  of  society,  what  would 
Dr  Chalmers,  or  any  other  enlight- 
ened man,  say  of  the  crime  of  dri- 
ving others,  against  their  will,  into 
combinations  by  another  kind  of 
despotism  aa  dreadful  as  this — and 
of  which  the  quiet,  the  simple,  the 
sober,  the  sensitive,  the  timid,  the 
home-loving,and  the  respectable,  are 
in  general  the  victims  ?  That  kind  of 
despotism  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
cannot  punish  or  prevent;  it  works 
precisely  the  same  evil  that  Dr  Chal- 
mers so  indignantlydenouncesas  ant 
object  of  severest  punishment.  But 
the  combinations  are  still  called  vo- 
luntary— and  every  man,  forsooth, 
has  a  right  to  the  disposal  of  his  own 
property — his  labour — and  under  the 
brutal  power  of  such  a  tyranny  he 


does  dispose  of  it,  often  to  his  own 
ruin.  The  old  Combination  Law 
guarded  workmen  against  this  sort  of 
eviljustasthenewlavvfor  theprotec- 
tionof  workmen  affects  to  guard  them 
against  open  and  direct  violence; 
and  if  the  latter  be  worthy  of  Dr 
Chalmers'  most  eloquent  panegyric, 
or  rather,  if  in  his  panegyric  he 
point  out  the  necessity  of  imbuing 
the  law  with  a  still  sterner  and  more 
unsparing  spirit,  on  what  principle 
must  we  withhold  our  approbation 
from  the  old  law  that  had  the  samo 
object  in  view,  and  guarded  against 
both  classes  of  the  evil  at  once  ? 

Not  once  during  the  whole  of  our 
argument,  have  we  mentioned  the 
Trades'  Unions.  They  have  re- 
futed the  speculations  and  assertions 
of  Mr  M'Culloch  and  Dr  Chalmers, 
with  other  weapons  than  ours ;  and 
have  made  worse  than  ridiculous  the 
predictions  alike  of  lay  and  of  cle- 
rical prophet.  They  have  smashed 
all  that  pseudo-science  which  was 
sold  to  them  at  a  penny  a-pound,  or 
given  gratis;  their  "effervescence 
and  extravagance,"  eight  years  and 
more  after  the  recovery  of  their 
rights,  of  which  the  Combination 
Laws  had  deprived  them,  has  got 
hotter  and  wilder,  and  more  "  gro- 
tesque ;"  the  "  ambulatory  schools" 
are  in  more  active  motion  than 
ever;  the  country  is  still  attending 
them,  even  by  night;  and  does  Dr 
Chalmt-rs  continue  to  think  that  "it 
would  be  a  pity  she  were  not  per- 
mitted to  finish  her  education  ?" 
Some  of  the  aptest  scholars — and 
who  had  made  the  greatest  profi- 
ciency— though  not  long  ago  simple 
clod-hoppers,  and  still  given  to  the 
singing  of  psalms — have  most  tyran- 
nically been  hindered  by  a  Whig 
Government  from  finishing  their 
education  in  this  country,  and  ship- 
ped for  Botany  Bay;  though  guilt- 
less, says  Mr  Roebuck,  who  bounds 
over  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
an  argument,  as  his  namesake  would 
a  paling  in  the  season  of  love — 
though  guiltless  of  either  moral  or 
legal  offence.  The  punishment  does, 
indeed,  seem  a  sorry  and  savage  sub- 
stitution for  that  of  the  mild  and 
merciful  old  Combination  Law.  But 
a  fearful  field  lies  before  UP — and  we 
must  contemplate  it  steadily  to  un- 
derstand and  describe  it. 
.j  on  M  eisifi  oi 
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XPH  A'EN  STMITOSia  KTAIKHN  nEPINISSOMENAHN 
AKH  AEHTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

2. 

PHOC.  ap.  Ath. 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek,  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  "  "Tis  RIGHT  FOR  GOOD  WINEBIBBING  PEOPLE, 

NOT  TO  LET  THE  JUG  PACE  ROUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPLE; 
BUT  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis  — 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.} 

C.  N.  ap.  Amir. 

SCBNB—  Tent  in  the  Fairy's  Cleugh  —  NORTH  and  the  REGISTRAR  lying  on  the 
brae.     (In  attendance  t  AMBROSE  and  his  Tail.) 

REGISTRAR. 

"  The  day  is  placid  in  its  going, 

To  a  lingering  stillness  bound; 

Like  a  river  in  its  flowing  — 

Can  there  be  a  softer  sound  ?  " 

What,  my  dear  North  !  Can't  I  waken  you  from  your  reverie  even  by  a 
stanza  of  your  own  bard  —  Wordsworth  ?  Hollo  I  are  you  asleep,  you  old 
somnolent  sinner  ?  (Shouting  through  the  hollow  of  his  hands  into  North's 
ear.)  Nay,  you  must  be  dead.  That  posture  grows  every  hour  more  alarm- 
ing, and  if  this  be  not  death,  why  then  1  pronounce  it  an  admirable  imita- 
tion. Laid  out!  Limb  and  body  stiff  and  stark  as  a  winter  clod  —  mouth 
open  —  eyes  ditto,  and  glazed  like  a  window-pane  in  frost.  How  white  his 
lips!  And  is  there  no  breath  ?  (Puts  his  pocket  mirror  to  North's  mouth.) 
Thank  heaven  it  dims  —  he  lives  !  North,  I  say  again,  you  old  somnolent 
tinner,  "  awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  !" 

NORTH  (motionlessly  soliloquizing  in  a  dream). 

Never  in  this  well-  wooded  world,  not  even  in  the  days  of  the  Druids, 
could  there  have  been  such  another  Tree  1  It  would  be  easier  to  suppose 
two  Shakspeares. 

REGISTRAR.  « 

Sleeping  or  waking  —  always  original.  I  must  let  the  bald-headed  bard 
enjoy  a  little  while  longer  his  delusion.  (Pats  North  on  the  forehead.) 
What  a  pile  ! 

NORTH. 

Yet  have  I  heard  people  say  it  is  far  from  being  a  large  Tree.  A  small 
one  it  cannot  be  with  a  house  in  its  shadow.  An  unawakened  house  that 
looks  as  if  it  were  dreaming!  True,  'tis  but  a  cottage  —  a  Westmoreland 
cottage  - 

REGISTRAR. 

The  buck  is  at  the  Lakes. 

NORTH- 

But  then  it  has  several  roofs  shelving  away  there  in  the  lustre  of  love- 
liest lichens  - 

REGISTRAR. 

"  And  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid."  Yet  methinks  such  affectations  are 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  genius.  Kit,  you're  a  conceited  callant. 
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NORTH. 

Each  roof  with  its  own  assortment  of  doves  and  pigeons  pruning  their 
plumage  in  the  morning  pleasance. 

REGISTRAR. 

Again  ?  Poo— poo— on  such  prettiuessea,  North. 

NORTH. 

The  sun  is  not  only  a  great  genius,  but  what  is  far  better,  a  good  Chris- 
tian. 

REGISTRAR. 

That's  not  BO  much  amiss  by  way  of  an  obs. 

NORTH. 

Now  is  he  rising  to  illuminate  all  nature  ;  yet  in  his  universal  mission,  so 
far  from  despising  this  our  little  humble  dwelling,  God  bless  his  gracious 
countenance  !  he  looks  as  if  for  it  and  for  us  he  were  bringing  back  the 
beautiful  day  from  the  sea. 

REGISTRAR. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  our  waking  life  we  carry  along  with  us  into 
dream-land.  The  Unit  calls  himself  Us. 

NORTH. 
O  sweetest  and  shadiest  of  all  Sycamores— 

REGISTRAR. 

Incurable. 

NORTH. 

——we  love  thee  beyond  all  other  Trees — because  thou  art  here  t  May  we 
be  buried  below  thee,  and  our  coffin  clasped  by  thy  roots — "  and  curst  be 
he  who  stirs  our  bones!" 

REGISTRAR. 

Again — our  bones.  Indeed  there  is  little  else  of  him  now.  The  ana- 
tomic vivante  would  find  it  difficult  to  be  much  more  of  a  skeleton  were  he 
a  corpse.  Yet  he  is  a  true  Scotchman — for  his  bones  are  raw.  Could  it  be 
— as  tradition  reports — that  he  was  once  inclining  to  corpulency — "like  two 
single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one!"  All  the  fat  has  melted  in  the  fire  of 
his  genius — gone  "like  snaw  aff  a  dyke" — and  the  dyke  itself  "a  rickle  o* 
stanes !" 

NORTH. 

Yet  have  we  lived,  all  our  lives,  in  the  best  silvan  society — we  have  the 
entree  of  the  soirees  of  the  Pines,  the  Elms,  the  Ashes,  and  the  Oaks,  the 
oldest  and  highest  families  in  Britain. 

REGISTRAR. 

The  old  Tory!  Aristocratical  in  his  dwawms  ! 

NORTH. 

Nor  have  they  disdained  to  receive  us  with  open  arms,  when,  after  having 
been  "absent long  and  distant  far,"  we  have  found  them  again  on  our  re- 
turn to  park  or  chase,  as  stately  as  ever  among  the  groupes  of  deer  ! 

REGISTRAR. 

In  Mar-  Forest — whh  the  Thane. 

NORTH. 

But  with  this  one  single  Tree — this  sole  sweet  Sycamore — are  we  in  love. 
Yet  so  spiritual  is  our  passion,  that  we  care  not  even  if  it  be  unreturned  .' 

REGISTRAR. 

In  the  Platonics. 

NORTH. 

Self-sufficient  for  its  own  happiness  is  our  almost  life-long  affection, 
pure  as  it  is  profound — no  jealousy  ever  disturbs  its  assured  repose.  SHE 
may  hold  dalliance  with  all  the  airs  and  lights  and  shadows  of  heaven — 
may  open  her  bosom  to  the  thunder-glooms — take  to  her  inmost  heart,  in 
its  delirious  madness  the  shivering  storm. 

REGISTRAR. 

Who  could  have  thought  there  was  so  much  imagination  left  within  those 
temples 

"  His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare !  " 
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NORTH. 

Oh  !  bleBBed  is  the  calm  that  breathes  over  all  emotions  inspired  by  the 
beauty  of  lifeless  tbiugs  !  Love  creates  delight  that  dies  not  till  she 
dies;  and  then,  indeed,  dead  seems  all  the  earth.  But  wherever  Love 
journeys — aye,  be  it  through  the  Great  Desert — before  her  feet  "  Beauty 
pitches  her  tents."  And  oh !  how  divine  their  slumber— of  Love  in  the 
arms  of  Beauty — by  the  Palni-tree  Well ! 

REGISTRAR. 

What  a  pity  the  creature  never  wrote  in  verse ! 

NORTH. 
Alas !  not  so  with  Love— when  Love,  a  male  spirit— 

REGISTRAR. 

That's  heterodox,  old  boy — seraphs  are  of  no  sex. 

NORTH. 
is  in  love  with  the  fairness  of  a  Thing  with  life 

REGISTRAR. 

A  Thing  with  life ! 

NORTH. 

how  often  is  the  imagination  alarmed,  as  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell  in  the 

air  for  some  unknown  fuueral ;  and  while  it  knows  not  why,  the  whole 
region,  even  but  now  bathed  in  day,  grows  night-like  1  and  the  heart  is 
troubled. 

REGISTRAR. 

Aye — aye — my  dear  friend,  I  too  have  felt  that,  for,  gay  as  I  am,  North, 
to  the  public  eye,  you  know,  Kit,  that  I  have  had  my  sorrows. 

NORTH. 

That  virgin,  Heaven  may  have  decreed,  shall  be  the  wife  of  your  dearest 
foe.  O !  the  cruel  selfishness  of  Love's  religion !  That  fear  is  worse  than 
the  thought  even  of  her  death!  Rather  than  see  her  walking  all  in  white, 
and  with  white  roses  in  her  hair,  into  the  church,  leaning  on  that  arm,  her 
'fair  face  crimsoning  with  blushes  at  the  altar,  as  if  breathed  from  the  sha- 
dow of  a  rosy  cloud,  Love  would  see  her  carried,  all  in  white,  with  white 
roses  in  her  hair  then  too,  towards  that  hole  in  the  churchyard — a  hole 
into  which  distraction  has  crowded  and  heaped  all  that  is  most  dismal  on 
this  side  of  hell — her  pale  face — though  that  he  dares  not  dream  of — yel- 
lowing within  her  coffin. 

REGISTRAR. 

Nay,  that's  too  much — hang  me  if  1  can  stand  that — ne  quid  nimis,  North 
— and  for  having  made  me  blubber,  you  shall  have  your  face  freshened,  my 
lad,  with  the  Wood- burn. 

(Runs  down  to  the  Wood-burn,  Jills  his  hat  to  tlie  brim,  and  dashes  the 
contents  into  the  face  of  the  Dormant.) 

NORTH  (starting  up  in  a  splutter.) 

Whew!  a  water-spout !  a  water-spout  Sam!  Sara!  Sam!  Where  are 
you,  First  Samuel  ? 

REGISTRAR. 

What's  all  this? 

NORTH. 

A  mystery,  Sam.    Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky — yet,  look  here 

REGISTRAR.  . 

A  mystery  indeed !  Never  till  this  day  beheld  I  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
drowned  rat. 

NORTH  (musing.) 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy,  Samuel. 

REGISTRAR. 

My  philosophy !  I  make  no  pretensions  to  philosophy — but  won't  you 
walk  into  the  Tent,  and  change  yourself,  sir. 

NORTH. 

A  Scotticism,  Sara,  a  palpable  Scotticism.  No — I  will  never  change  my- 
self; but  to  the  last  be  Christopher  North.  Ah,  Sam  !  I  am  up  to  your 
tricks;  but  was  it  kind — was  it  fair,  to  steal  upon  my  slumbers  so,  and  take 

'">' 
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advantage  of  my  sleeping  innocence  ?  "I  had  a  dream,  yet  'twas  not  all 
a  dream."  I  thought  I  was  at  Windermere,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
sycamore,  and  that  for  me,  and  for  me  alone, 

*  a        1TJTB33 

"  Jocund  Morn 
Stood  tiptoe  on  yon  rosy  mountain's  head." 

REGISTRAR. 

And  here  we  are  in  the  Fairy's  Cleugh,  among  the  mountains  of 

NORTH. 

Peebles-shire,  Dumfries- shire,  Lanarkshire,  for  here  all  three  counties 
get  inextricably  entangled  ;  yet  in  their  pastoral  peace  they  quarrel  not  for 
the  dominion  of  this  nook,  central  in  the  hill-heart,  and  haunted  by  the  Silent 
People. 

.,,,  REGISTRAR. 

You  do  not  call  us  silent  people  !  Why,  you  out-talk  a  spinning-jenny, 
and  the  mill-clapper  stops  in  despair  at  the  volubility  of  your  speech. 

NORTH. 
Elves — Sam— Elves.    Is  it  not  the  Fairy's  Cleugh  ? 

REGISTRAR. 

And  here  have  been  "  little  feet  that  priut  the  ground."  But  I  took'them 

for  those  of  hares 

NORTH. 

These,  Sam,  are  not  worm-holes — nor  did  Mole  the  miner  upheave  these 
pretty  little  pyramids  of  primroses — for  these,  Sarn,  are  all  Fairy  pa- 
laces— and  yonder  edifice  that  towers  above  the  Lady-Fern — therein  now 
sleeps— let  us  speak  low,  and  disturb  her  not — the  Fairy  Queen,  waiting 
for  the  moonlight — and  soon  as  the  orb  shews  her  rim  rising  from  behind 
Birk- fell— away  to  the  ring  will  she  be  gliding  with  all  the  ladies  of  her 
Court 

^  H.fa  >'  -oi7r.Tc.nDAo  —  dJiv/ bus 

ivbij  la  1  K  Alt* 

And  we  will  join  the  dance-Kit 

NORTH. 

Remember— then— that  I  am  engaged  to 

REGISTRAR. 

So  ami-three-deep. 

NORTH. 

Do  you  know,  Sam,  that  I  dreamed  a  dream  ? 

REGISTRAR. 

You  cannot  keep  a  secret,  for  you  blab  in  your  sleep. 

NORTH. 

Aye — both  talk  and  walk.  But  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  Fairy's  funeral, 
and  that  I  was  myself  a  fairy. 

REGISTRAR. 

A  warlock. 

NORTH. 

No — a  pretty  little  female  fairy,  not  a  span  long. 

REGISTRAR. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

NORTH. 

And  they  asked  me  to  sing  her  dirge,  and  then  I  sang — for  sorrow  in 
sleep,  Sam,  is  sometimes  sweeter  than  any  joy — ineffably  sweet — and  thus 
comes  back  wavering  into  my  memory  the  elegiac  strain. 

THE  FAIRY'S  BURIAL. 

Where  shall  our  sister  rest  ?  Not  to  those  white  lips  cling 
Where  shall  we  bury  her  ?  Smiles  or  caresses ! 

To  the  grave's  silent  breast  Dull  is  the  rainbow  wing, 
Soon  we  must  hurry  her  !  Dim  the  bright  tresses ! 

Gone  is  the  beauty  now  Death  now  hath  claimed  his  spoil—- 
From her  cold  bosom  !  Fling  the  pall  over  J»er! 

Down  droops  her  livid  brow,  Lap  we  earth's  lightest  soil, 
Like  a  wan  blossom!  Wherewith  to  cover  her  ' 
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Where  down  in  yonder  vale  Here  let  the  fern  grass  grow, 

l.ilh'9  are  growing,  With  its  green  drooping  I 

Mourners  the  pure  and  pale,  Let  the  narcissus  blow, 

Sweet  tears  bestowing  !  O'er  the  wave  stooping! 

Morning  and  evening  dews  Let  the  brook  wander  by, 

Will  they  shed  o'er  her  ;  Mournfully  singing  I 

Each  night  their  task  renews  Let  the  wind  murmur  nigh, 

How  to  deplore  her  !  Sad  echoes  bringing! 

And  when  the  moonbeams  shower, 

Tender  and  holy, 
Light  on  the  haunted  hour 

Which  is  ours  solely, 
Then  will  we  seek  the  spot 

Where  thou  art  sleeping, 
Holding  thee  unforgot 

With  our  long  weeping ! 

AMBROSE  (rushing  ont  of  the  Tent). 

Mr  Tickler,  sirs,  Mr  Tickler!  Yonder's  his  head  and  shoulders  rising 
over  the  knoll — in  continuation  of  his  herald  the  rod. 

NORTH  (savagely). 
Go  to  the  devil,  air. 

AMBROSE  (petrified). 
Ah!  ha!  ha!  ah!  si— sir— pa — pa — pard — 

NORTH  (unmodified). 
Go  to  the  devil,  I  say,  sir.    Are  you  deaf? 

AMBROSE  (going,  going,  gone). 

I  beseech  you — Mr  Registrar 

NORTH  (grimly). 
"  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  ! " 

REGISTRAR. 

A  most  melancholy  example  of  a  truth  I  never  believed  before,  that  poe- 
tical and  human  sensibility  are  altogether  distinct — nay,  perhaps  incompa- 
tible !  North,  forgive  me  (North  grasps  the  Crutch) ;  but  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself — nay,  strike,  but  hear  me  I 

NORTH  (smiling  after  a  sort). 

Well— Themistocles. 

REGISTRAR. 

You  awaken  out  of  a  dream-dirge  of  Faery  Land — where  you,  by  force 
of  strong  imagination,  were  a  female  fairy,  not  a  span  long — mild  as  a  mu- 
sical violet,  if  one  might  suppose  one,  "  by  a  mossy  stone  half-hidden  to  the 
eye,"  inspired  with  speech. 

NORTH. 

I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment. 

REGISTRAR. 

Then  you  feel  something  very  different,  sir,  I  assure  you,  from  what  I 
intended,  and  still  intend,  you  shall  feel ;  for  your  treatment  of  my  friend 
Mr  Ambrose  was  shocking. 

NORTH. 

I  declare  on  my  conscience,  I  never  saw  Ambrose  ! 

REGISTRAR. 

What !  aggravate  your  folly  by  falsehood !    Then  are  you  a  lost  man— 

and 

NORTH. 
I  thought  it  a  stirk  staggering  in  upon  me  at  the  close  of  a  stanza  that— 

REGISTRAR. 

And  why  did  you  say  "  sir  ?"  Nay — nay — thnt  won't  pass.  From  a  fe- 
male fairy,  not  a  span  long,  "  and  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things," 
you  suffer  yourself  to  transform  you  into  a  Fury  six  feet  high !  and  wan- 
tonly insult  a  man  who  would  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  wasp. 

NORTH  (humbly). 

I  hope  I  am  not  a  wasp. 
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REGISTRAR. 

I  hope  not,  sir ;  but  permit  me,  who  am  not  one  of  your  youngest  friends, 
to  say  to  you  confidentially,  that  you  were  just  now  very  unlike  a  bee. 

NORTH  (hiding  his  face  with  both  his  hands). 
All  sting— and  no  honey.    Spare  me,  Sam. 

REGISTRAR. 

I  will.  But  the  world  would  not  have  credited  it,  had  she  heard  it  with 
her  own  ears.  Are  you  aware,  bir,  that  you  told  Mr  Ambrose  "to  go  to 
the  devil  ?" 

NORTH  (agitated). 
And  has  he  gone  ? 

REGISTRAR  (beckoning  on  Ambrose,  who  advances). 
Well,  Ambrose  ? 

NORTH. 

Ambrose !  do  you  forgive  me  ? 

AMBROSE  (falling  on  one  knee). 
No — no — no— my  dear  sir — my  honoured  master—— 

NORTH. 

Alas !  Ambrose — I  am  not  even  master  of  myself. 

AMBROSE. 

It  was  all  my  fault,  sir.  I  ought  to  have  looked  first  to  see  if  you  were 
in  the  poetics.  Such  intrusion  was  most  unpardonable — for  (smiling  and 
looking  down)  shall  mere  man  obtrude  on  the  hour  of  inspiration — when 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Glances  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  turns  them  to  shape, 

And  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name  !  " 

REGISTRAR. 

Who  suffers,  Ambrose  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Shakspeare,  sir.  Mr  Tickler !  Mr  Tickler !  Mr  Tickler !  (catching  up  Iris 
voice)  Mr  Tick 

REGISTRAR. 

Yea — verily — and  rtis  no  other ! 

TICKLER  (stalking  up  the  brae — rod  in  hand — and  creel  on  his  shoulder — with 
his  head  well  laid  back — and  his  nose  pretty  perpendicular  with  earth  and  sky.) 

Well — boys — what's  the  news  ?  And  how  are  you  off  for  soap  ?  How 
long  here  ?  Ho !  ho  I  The  Tent. 

NORTH. 

Since  Monday  evening — and  if  my  memory  serve  me  right,  this  is  either 
Thursday  or  Friday.  Whence,  Tim  ? 

TICKLER. 
From  the  West.    But  is  there  any  porter  ? 

AMBROSE  (striving  to  draw). 
Aye — aye — sir. 

TICKLER. 

You  may  as  well  try  to  uproot  that  birk.  Give  it  me.  (Puts  the  bottk 
between  his  feet — stoops — and  lays  on  his  strength.) 

REGISTRAR  (jogging  NORTH). 
Oh !  for  George  Cruikshank  ! 

TICKLER  (loud  explosion  and  much  smoke). 
The  Jug. 

AMBROSE. 

Here,  sir. 

TICKLER  (teeming). 
Brown  stout.     The  porter's  in  spate.     THE  QUEEN  I 

OMNE9. 

Hurra  !  hurra !  hurra !  hurra  I  hurra !  hurra !  hurra !  hurra !  hurra  I 
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AMBROSE. 

Hip-hip-hip- 

REGISTRAR. 

Hush  I  ^  „ 

TICRXER. 

Hecb  !  That  draught  made  my  lugs  crack.  Oh!  Kit  —  there  was  a  grand 
ploy  at  Paisley.  ^•V*M  OBJWW  I  truwsowt  «/. 

NUK  i  a.  jlU  £u2 

Since  Gordon  was  not  to  be  the  man,  I  rejoice  in  Sandtord. 

TlCKLfciU. 

Dan  dang  the  Radicals  all  into  the  dirt.  The  lad  hat*  spunk,  Kit  —  is 
eloquent  —  and  will  do.  He  did  not  leave  Crawfurd  the  likeness  o'  adowg. 

NORTH, 

I  hope  he  left  Douglas  the  likeness  of  a  gander. 

TICKLER. 

Scarcely.  John  waddled  away,  with  his  disconsolate  dowp  (Auglice, 
dolp)  sweeping  the  dust  from  the  plainstones  HO  clean,  that  he  left  behind 
him  no  print  of  his  splay  web-feet.  He  could  not  so  much  as  cry  quack. 
His  plight  was  so  piteous,  that  the  brown-duffled  damsels  at  the  mouths  of 
closes  absolutely  shed  tears.  The  clique  accompanied  him  past  the  Aber- 
corn  Arms  —  I  speak  of  what  I  saw  —  for  1  was  leaning  over  some'-pretty 
dears  who  filled  the  bow*window  —  and  he  did  his  best  to  look  magnifigue, 
the  gander  at  the  head  of  his  goslings  —  but  it  would  not  do.  Once  he  pau- 
sed before  a  pretty  large  mob  of  small  raggamuiHus,  as  if  he  would  address 
them  in  his  native  Hugo—  but  his  opened  bill  gave  but  a  gasp,  as  if  the  iron 
hand  of  adversity  clutched  his  neck  —  and  all  he  uttered  was  a  hUs. 


Poor  payment  to  his  supporters. 

REGISTRAR. 

His  bill—  at  sight. 

AMBROSE  (laughing). 

Very  good,  Mr  Registrar—  very  good.  The  wittiest  of  the  witty  are  you, 
sir  —  but,  pardon  me—  nature  gave  Ambrose  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous  — 

REGISTRAR. 

And  of  the  pathetic. 

NORTH. 

Waddled  he,  think  ye,  Tickler,  all  the  way  from  Cross  to  Cross  ? 

TICKLER. 
The  story  ran  that  he  took  rest  and  refuge  on  the  top  of  the  Cheap-and* 

Nasty. 

NORTH. 

On  the  road  are  there  no  pools  ? 

TICKLER. 

But  one  ;  and  in  he  went.  'Twas  thick  and  slab  —  and  he  came  out  green 
mud. 

NORTH. 

After  dinner  I  shall  dedicate  to  him  a  voluntary  and  extemporaneous  song. 

TICKLER. 

No.  Nbw's  the  time.  I  shall  save  you  the  trouble,  Kit  —  for  I  have  an 
elegy  in  my  pocket.  You  know  Burns'*  fine  lines,  written  among  the  ruins 
of  Lincludeu  Abbey.  My  genius  is  original,  and  I  scorn  to  imitate  even 
rare  Rab  —  but  taking  a  solitary  stroll  the  evening  after  the  election,  through 
a  scene  that  used  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine  of  old,  I  know  not  how 
it  happened,  but  Rab's  liues  came  into  my  mind—  and  silting  down  on  a 
tombstone,  I  saw  a  Vision. 

AMBROSE 

A  ghost,  sir  ? 

TICKLER. 

Aye,  Brosey  —  a  ghost.  You  are  a  topping  elocutionist,  Ambrose,  and  I 
would  gladly  requwl  you  to  recite.  But  my  MS.  is  very  cat-paw-ish  — 
and,  besides,  poets  like  to  tip  off  their  verses  trippingly  from  their  own 
tongues  ;  so  here  goes—  . 

»P  •.-.-•- 
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THE  GHOST  OF  THE  GANDER. 
"  Alas,  poor  ghost !  " 

Through  Glasgow's  fair  town,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 

As  homeward  I  went  on  my  way, 
Each  star  in  the  heavens  shone  beauteous  and  hright, 
And  the  goddess  in  mantle  of  silvery  light 

Held  her  gentle  and  lady-like  sway. 

By  the  church  of  ST  MUNGO  I  silently  pass'd, 

And  thought  on  the  days  that  are  gone, 
And  how  long  any  church  might  be  likely  to  last 
In  the  new  Reformation  that's  coming  so  fast — 

When  the  bell  of  the  steeple  toll'd  ONE  ! 

And  the  sound  of  that  dismal  and  deafening  bell 

Was  hardly  yet  out  of  mine  ear,  ^ 

When  there  suddenly  rose  a  strange,  ominous  smell, 
And  'twas  fearful  to  think,  but  too  easy  to  tell, 

That  THE  GHOST  OF  THE  GANDER  was  near ! 

And  lo !  the  fat  Phantom — the  Spectre  was  there  ! 

My  nerves  they  are  none  of  the  best — 
But  I  mutter'd  my  shortest  and  readiest  prayer, 
And,  holding  my  nose  with  particular  care, 

I  gazed  on  the  Goose  of  the  West. 

Oh !  how  changed,  since  the  day  when  he  carried  the  prize, 

Was  his  carcass,  all  blister'd  and  bare  ! 
Yet,  changed  as  he  was,  you  might  still  recognise 
Some  features  of  more  than  unnatural  size, 

And  THE  BADGE  he  continues  to  wear. 

Twas  a  sad  and  a  sorrowful  thing  to  behold 

The  featherless  spirit  of  woe, 
As  standing  before  me  he  shiver'd  with  cold, 
Yet  thought  with  affright  of  his  roasting  of  old, 

When  by  Ambrose  he  first  was  laid  low  ! 

And  while  all  now  was  hush'd  in  a  stillness  profound, 

'Twas  dismal  and  doleful  to  hear 
The  Phantom,  \vith  voiceof  a  tremulous  sound, 
As  he  pour'd  forth  his'griefs  to  the  echoes  around, 

Unconscious  that  mortal  was  near. 

"  Oh  !  hard  is  my  lot,"  did  the  Gander  exclaim, 

"  Cut  off  in  my  prowess  and  pride, 
While  Glasgow,  fair  Glasgow,  the  scene  of  my  fame, 
Makes  a  jest  of  my  fate— and  my  well-earned  name 

Is  the  sport  both  of  CART  and  of  CLYDE  ! 

"  I  might  have  my  frailties — but  oh  !  was  it  meet 

That  my  merits  should  thus  be  forgot  ? 
And  that  here  I  should  stand — for  alas  for  my  seat  I — 
An  example  of  honest  ambition's  defeat 

By  a  foul  and  unnatural  plot ! 

"  My  place  in  our  National  Council  of  Geese 

I  almost  had  reckoned  secure ; 
And  oft  did  I  thinkhow  my  fame  would  increase, 
And  inferior  gabbling  all  suddenly  cease — 
When  the  Gander  advanced  on  the  floor ! 
VOL.  xxxv.  NO.  ccxxii.  3  K 
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"But,  visions  of  grandeur  aud  glory,  farewell ! 

My  spirit,  diaturb'd  and  distrest, 
To  the  owls  and  the  echoes  the  story  must  tell — 
How  formerly  flourish' d  and  recently  fell 

The  unfortunate  Goose  of  the  West." 

It  ceas'd ;  and  surprised,  as  I  surely  well  might, 

I  thought,  as  I  went  on  my  way, 
That  the  very  next  morning  to  HIBBERT  I'd  write 
How  thus  I  had  learnt  from  a  spirit  of  night 

That  "every  Goose  has  his  day  I" 

OMNES. 

Alas !  poor  ghost  I 

AMBROSE. 

He!  he!  he!  he! 

REGISTRAR. 

I  wonder,  sir,  you  do  not  pitch  your  tent — take  up  house — all  the  sum- 
mer months  among  the  hills  or  mountains. 

NORTH. 

For  an  old  man,  Sam,  fondish  of  literature,  nothing  like  a  suburban  sum- 
mer residence  like  the  Lodge.  I  confess  I  cannot  be  now  without  a  glance 
at  the  new  publications — and  you  cannot  get  that  in  rural  retirement.  A 
well-chosen  library,  consisting  of  the  same  everlasting  books,  aggravates  the 
wretchedness  of  a  wet  day  in  the  country — and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
key  of  the  room  be  lost,  or  something  incurably  wrong  with  the  lock.  The 
man  who  reads  only  all  the  best  authors  is  sure  to  have  a  most  unmeaning 
face. 

REGISTRAR. 

I  would  rather  read  all  the  worst. 

TICKLER. 

That  you  might  have  a  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence.  Members 
of  Parliament  seem  to  read  no  books  at  all.  I  know  no  jabber  so  sickening 
as  jabber  about  "  the  House."  A  puppy  of  a  Representative  conceives  all 
human  knowledge  confined  to  "  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House," — to 
which  he  believes  all  things  under  the  sun  have  been  "  referred,"— or  made 
the  subject  of  a  "  motion."  He  loses  his  seat,  sings  small,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life 

REGISTRAR. 

Is  a  sumph.  For  a  year  or  two  he  is  occasionally  heard  intimidating  one 
of  the  Seven  young  men  with  "  when  I  was  in  Parliament;"  but  people 
above  the  salt  look  incredulous  or  contemptuous,  and  the  quondam  states- 
man restricts  himself  on  "  Divisions"  to  his  poor  wife. 

NORTH. 

No  politics,  Sam.  Pray,  did  either  of  you  ever  read  the  Solitary,  a 
poem,  m  Three  Parts,  by  Charles  Whitehead  ? 

BOTH. 
No. 

NORTH. 

It  is  full  of  fine  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  contains  some  noble  descrip- 
tions. Some  of  the  stanzas  committed  themselves  to  my  memory — and 
I  think  I  can  recite  three,  suggested  by  the  quiet  of  this  scene — for  they 
are  pregnant  with  tempest 

41  As  when,  of  amorous  night  uncertain  birth, 

The  giant  of  still  noontide,  weary  grown, 
Crawls  sultrily  along  the  steaming  earth, 

And  basks  him  in  the  meadows  sunbeam- strown, 

Anon,  his  brow  collapses  to  a  frown, 
Unto  his  feet  he  spring*,  and  bellows  loud, 

With  uncouth  rage  pulls  the  rude  tempest  down, 
Shatters  the  woods,  beneath  his  fury  bow'd, 

bei  L  And  hunts  the  frighted  wind*,  and  huddles  cloud  on  cloud. 

•  iftS  80017'  92*  flO  J80T 
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"  Nor  rests,  but  by  the  heat  to  madness  stung, 

With  headlong  speed  tramples  the  golden  grain, 
And,  at  a  bound,  over  the  mountains  flung, 

Grasps  the  reluctant  thunder  by  the  mane, 

And  drags  it  back,  girt  with  a  sudden  chain 
Of  thrice-brac'd  lightning  ;  now,  more  fiercely  dire, 

Slipt  from  its  holds,  flies  down  the  hissing  rain ; 
The  labouring  welkin  teems  with  leaping  fire 
That  strikes  the  straining  oak,  and  smites  the  glimmering  spire. 

"  And  yet  at  length  appeas'd  he  sinks,  and  spent, 

Gibbers  far  off  over  the  misty  hills, 
And  the  stain'd  sun,  through  a  cloud's  jagged  rent, 

Goes  down,  and  all  the  west  with  glory  fills; 

A  fresher  bloom  the  odorous  earth  distils, 
A  richer  green  reviving  nature  spreads, 

The  water-braided  rainbow  melting,  spills 
Her  liquid  light  into  the  air,  and  sheds 
lHer  lovely  hues  upon  the.  flowers'  dejected  beads." 

REGISTRAR. 

You  have  a  miraculous  memory,  sir. 

'      .  NORTH. 

I  have  indeed.  I  can  remember  nothing  that  does  not  interest  me— and 
months  of  my  existence  in  every  year  now,  Sam,  are  a  blank.  That  fa- 
culty called  Recollection,  in  me  is  weak.  When  I  try  to  exert  it,  I  seem 
to  "  hunt  half  a  -day  for  a  forgotten  dream."  But  the  past  comes  upon  me 
in  sudden  flashes — without  active  will  of  my  own — and  sometimes  one 
flash  illuminates  the  whole  mental  horizon,  and  lo  !  lying  outspread  be- 
low what  was  once  a  whole  present  world.  No  idea  of  past  time  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  a  dream — I  am,  as  it  were,  born"  again — Heaven  and  earth 
re-created— and  with  the  beautiful  vision,  believed  to  be  a  reality,  is  blended 
the  burning  spirit  of  youth. 

REGISTRAR. 

That  is  Imagination,  sir — Genius — not  Memory. 

NORTH. 

No,  Sam,  it  is  neither  Memory,  nor  Imagination,  nor  Genius,  but  a  mys- 
terious re- revelation— made  not  by  but  to  my  soul — the  same  as  happens  to 
all  men  in  sleep. 

REGISTRAR. 

Is  it  true,  sir,  that  you  have  by  heart  all  Spenser's  Faery  Queen  ? 

NORTH. 

As  great  a  lie  as  ever  was  uttered.  But  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  small  poems  lie  buried  alive  in  my  mind  ;  and  when  I  am  in  a  perfectly 
peaceful  mood,  there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  beautiful,  like  flocks  of  flowers 
issuing  out  of  the  ground,  at  touch  of  Spring.  I  am  in  a  perfectly  peaceful 
mood  now.  And  since  you  like  to  hear  me  recite  poetry,  my  dear  Regis- 
trar, I  will  murmur  you  a  few  stanzas,  that  must  have  committed  them- 
selves to  my  memory,  for  I  feel  assured  I  did  not  write  them,  yet  I  have 
no  recollection  of  them — mind  that  word— and  perhaps  they  will  take  their 
flight  now,  like  a  troop  of  doves  that  on  a  sudden  are  seen  wheeling  in 
the  sunshine,  and  then  melt  away  from  the  eye  to  be  seen  nevermore. 

Come  forth,  come  forth!  it  were  a  Scatter'd  about  the  deep  blue  sky, 

sin  In  white  and  flying  clouds, 

To  stay  at  home  to-day !  Some  bright  brief  rains  are  all  that 

Stay  no  more  loitering  within,  lie 

Come  to  the  woods  away !  Within  those  snowy  shrouds. 
The  long  green  grass  is  filled  with 

flowers,  Now,  look!— our  weather-glass  is 
The  clover's  deep  dim  red  spread- 
Is    brighten'd    with    the    morning  The  pimpernel,  whose  flower 
showers,  Closes  its  leaves  of  spotted  red 
That  on  the  winds  have  fled.  Against  a  rainy  hour. 
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That  first  pale  green  is  on  the  trees  ;  But  we  have  daisies,  which,  like  love 

That  verdure  more  like  hloono;  Or  hope,  spring  everywhere; 

Yon  elm-bough  hath  a  horde  of  bees,  And  primroses,  which  droop  above 

Lured  by  the  faint  perfume.  Some  self-  consuming  care. 

So  sad,  so  spiritual,  so  pale, 
The  cherry  orchard  flings  on  high  Born  all  too  near  the  snow, 

Its  branches,  whence  are  strewn  They  pine  for  that  sweet  southern 
Blossoms  like  snow,  but  with  an  eye  gale,1  jjsJj  • 

Dark,  maiden,  as  thine  own!  Which  they  will  never  know. 

It  is  too  soon  for  deeper  shade  ; 
As  yet  our  flowers  are  chiefly  those          But  let  us  skirt  the  wood, 

Which  fill  the  sun-touch'd  bough,  The  blackbird  there,  whose  nest  is 
Within  the  sleeping  soil  repose  —  made, 

Those  of  the  radiant  brow.  Sits  singing  to  her  brood. 

These  pleasant  hours  will  soon  be  flown; 

Love!  make  no  more  delay- 
lam  too  glad  to  be  alone, 

Come  forth  with  me  to-day  ! 

B*R9£OU03U  tin  8  flOOB  WOH 
AMBROSE. 

Dinner  on  the  table,  sir. 

NORTH. 

As  my  old  friend  Crewe—  the  University  Orator  at  Oxford—  concludes 
his  fine  poem  of  Lewesdon  Hill— 

"^ail&da'i—  *jni  .   "  To-morrow  for  severer  thought,  but  now          -rfj  ^oH 
To  dinner,  and  keep  festival  to-day." 

!rfj*9id  laawa  nv?o  L-i^     __     ,~?WW~-  nw°  ,<Ud*i*qmo;>ai   lefo 
SCENE  II.—  (  Time,  Four  o  Clock,) 

Scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  the  Tent.  DINNER  —  Salmon  —  Turbot  —  Trout 
—  Cod  —  Haddocks—  Whitings  —  Turkey  —  Goose  —  Veal-  pie  —  Beefsteak 
ditto  —  Chicken  —  Ham  —  THE  ROUND  —  Damson,  Cherry,  Currant,  Gro~ 
ztt  (this  year's)  Tarts,  frc.  frc.  frc.  frc.  frc.  &c.  &c.frc.  l~c,  ^c.  frc.  frc. 

SCENE  111—  (Time,  Five  o'clock.) 

Without  change  of  place.  DESSERT  —  Melons  —  Grapes  —  Grozels  —  Pine- 
Apples  —  Golden  Pippins  —  New-  Yorkers  —  Filberts  —  Hazels  --  WINES  — 
Champagne  —  Clnret  —  Port  —  Madeira  —  Cold  Punch  in  the  Dolphin  — 
GLENLIVET  IN  THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL  —  Water  in  the  Well. 

NORTH. 
Ambrose,  tuck  up  the  tent-  door.     Fling  it  wide  open. 

[AMBROSE  lets  in  hem-en. 

REGISTRAR. 

"Beautiful  exceedingly!" 

NORTH. 

Ne'er  before  was  tent  pitched  in  the  Fairy's  Cleugh  !  I  selected  the 
spot,  gents,  from  a  memory,  where  lie  many  thousand  worlds  —  great  and 
small  —  and  of  the  tiny  not  one  sweeter,  sure,  than  this  before  our  eyes  ! 

REGISTRAR. 

I  wonder  how  —  by  what  fine  process  —  you  chose  !  Yet,  why,  might  I  ask 
my  own  heart  —  why  now  do  I  fix  on  one  face—  one  form  —  and  see  but 
thorn  —  haunted  as  my  imagination  might  be  with  the  images  of  all  the  love- 
liest in  the  land  .' 

TICKLER. 

Sam  !  you  look  as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

NORTH. 

That  is  truly  a  vista.  Those  hills  —  for  we  must  not  call  them  mountains 
—how  gently  they  come  gliding  down  from  the  sky,'  on  each  side  of  the 
vale-like  glen  J  - 

REGISTRAR. 

Vale-  like  glen  !    Thank  you,  North  —  that  Is  the  very  word. 
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NORTH. 

separated  but  by  no  wide  level  of  broomy  greensward — if  that  be 

a  level,  broken  as  you  see  it  with  frequent  knolls — most  of  them  rounded 
softly  off  into  pastures,  some  wooded,  and  here  and  there,  one  with  but  a 
single  tree,  the  white-stemmed,  sweet-scented  birk :" 

REGISTRAR. 

Always  lady- like  with  her  delicate  tresses,  however  humble  her  birth. 

variT  NORTH. 
Should  we  say  that  the  "  spirit  of  the  scene"  is  silvan  or  pastoral  ? 

REGISTRAR. 

Both.     .™995  10-j(  000g  ooi  , 

NORTH. 

Sam !  how  is  it  I  see  no  sheep  ? 

REGISTRAR. 

Sheep  and  lambs  there  must  be  many — latent  somewhere ;  and  I  have 
often  noticed,  sir,  a  whole  green  region  without  a  symptom  of  life,  though 
I  knew  that  it  was  not  a  store-farm,  and  that  there  must  be  some  hundred 
scores  of  the  woolly  people  within  startling  of  the  same  low  mutter  of  the 
thunder-cloud. 

NORTH. 

How  soon  a  rill  becomes  a  river ! 

REGISTRAR. 

A  boy  a  man! 

NORTH. 

That  is  the  source  of  the  Woodburn,  Sam,  that  well  within  fire  yards  of 
our  tent. 

REGISTRAR. 

How  the  Naiad  must  be  enjoying  the  wine-cooler!  Imbibing — inhaling 
the  aroma,  yet  returning  more  than  she  receives,  and  tinging  the  taste  of 
that  incomparable  claret — vintage  1811 — with  her  own  sweet  breath! 
Whose  ? 

NORTH 

Albert  Cay's. 

REGISTRAR. 

Listen,  lads— all  around,  and  above, 

"Sounds  that  are  silence  to  the  ear." 

I  see  no  insects,  yet  the  air  lowly  hums — that  ground- breath  must  be  that 
of  the  grass  growing — of  the  soft  unfolding  of  many  millions  of  flowers- 
bees  utter  not  a  word  at  their  work,  but  murmur  as  they  fly,  for  the  music 
is  in  their  wings — yet  coming  and  going,  the  wilderness  can  scarcely  hear 
them,  for  'tis  only  when  careering  round  and  round  some  strange  object 
that  the  creatures  make  much  noise.  Seldom  have  I  seen  so  far  and  high  up, 
so  soon  in  the  season,  such  splendid  moths.  But  of  all  life,  theirs  is  the 
most  entirely  divested  of  sound.  Fine-ear  himself  could  not  have  heard 
that  lovely  one  alight  on  the  stone — still  and  steady  the  living  speck  as  a 
weather-stain,  yet  shut  your  eyes  a  few  moments — look,  and  it  is  gone  ! 
.^eiae  NORTH. 

"  Oh  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 

By  nature ! " 

and  thou,  dear  Sam,  art  of  the  number;  but"  wanting  the  accomplishment 
of  verse." 

REGISTRAR. 

I  occasionally  amuse  myself  with  a  metrical  version  from  the  Greek; 
and  I  hope  to  send  you  a  trifle  or  two  for  your  next  Anthology.  We  scho- 
lars in  England  liked  those  articles  very  much  indeed;— you  should  re- 
Bume  the  series.  Here  is  a  silly  thought  from  Eubulus. 

TICKLER. 

Eubulus!    Give  us  the  Greek,  Sam. 

REGISTRAR. 

Tpeij  yafTftflvdu?  x.ftCTtjpa^t'/ie.ifxwva 

Tokt 
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'Efttrtf  «?(>»n«  rf 
"Oi  u;  *Y«»Tif  o< 

"Owwe^i  £*3<£ot;<r  .  o  Ji  T»T*T»{  tvxirt 
" 


%,v6iis 

'lirtmakitju  f»<rrcc  rovs  mTraxorccf. 
TICKLER  (m  amazement). 
rioAt)pAe/<r£«i«  &tA«nnjf  ! 

REGISTRAR. 

Genitive  case  for  the  vocative  I  Ob,  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek  !  —  Now,  Tim, 
you  smile  at  1117  scholarship  ;  but  here  is  old  Euhulus  in  the  English 
tongue. 

(Sings.) 

Three  goblets  of  wine  The  fourth,  not  our  own, 

Alone  should  comprise  Makes  insolence  glorious  ; 

The  extent  of  the  tipple  And  the  fifth  ends  in  shouting, 

aii)    Of  those  that  are  wise.  And  clamour  uproarious. 

2.  5. 

The  first  is  for  health  ;  And  those  who  a  sixth 

And  the  second  I  measure,  Down  their  weasandsare  pouring, 

To  be  quaffed  for  the  sake  Already  are  bruising, 

Of  love,  and  of  pleasure.  And  fighting,  and  flooring. 

a  e. 

The  third  is  for  sleep  ;  Oh  !  the  tight  little  vessel, 

And,  while  it  is  ending,  If  often  we  fill  it, 

The  prudent  will  homeward  How  it  trips  up  the  heels 

Be  thinking  of  wending.  Of  those  who  may  swill  it  ! 

TICKLER. 
Registrar,  thou  warblest  well  !  —  and  Eubulus  was  a  trump. 

NORTH. 

Cuckoo!  cuckoo  !  cuckoo!  —  Yonder  she  goes  !  —  see,  see,  Sam  !  —  flitting 
along  the  faint  blue  haze  on  the  hill-side,  across  the  burn.    In  boyhood, 
never  could  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bird  any  more  than  Wordsworth. 
"  For  thou  wert  still  a  hope  !  —  a  joy  I 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen." 

But  so  'tis  with  us  in  our  old  age.  All  the  mysteries  that  held  our  youth 
in  wonderment,  and  made  life  poetry,  dissolve  —  and  we  are  sensible  that 
they  were  all  illusions  :  while  other  mysteries  grow  more  awful  ;  and 
what  we  sometimes  hoped,  in  the  hour  of  passion,  might  be  illusions,  are 
seen  to  be  God's  own  truths,  terrible  to  sinners,  and  wearing  a  ghastly  aspect 
in  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ! 

TICKLER. 

Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  ! 

NORTH. 

She  has  settled  again  on  some  spray  —  for  she  is  always  mute,  gents,  as 
she  flies  1  And  I  have  stood  right  below  her,  within  three  yards  of  her  anoma- 
lous ladyship,  as,  down  head  and  up  tail,  with  wings  slightly  opening  from 
her  sides,  and  her  feathers  shivering,  she  took  far  and  wide  possession  of 
the  stillness  with  her  voice,  mellow  as  if  she  lived  on  honey  ;  and  indeed 
I  suspect,  Sam  —  though  the  bridegroom  eluded  my  ken  —  that  with  them  two 
'twas  the  honey-moon.  Have  you  seen  Mudie's  British  Birds,  Tickler  ? 
'Tis  a  delightful  work  —  and  I  must  have  an  article  on  it  in  a  month  or  two 
—  for  Mr  Mudie  is  one  of  the  naturalists  I  love  best  —  he  has  studied  nature 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  by  the  banks  and  braes  of  streams,  all  up  to 
the  highest  waterfall,  beyond  which  there  are  neither  trouts—  — 

REGISTRAR. 

Nor  minnows. 
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Fruid,  reested  wi'  me  on  Garlet-Dod.  The  girth  burst— aff  fell  the  saddle, 
and  he  fairly  laid  liimsell  doon !  I  feard  he  had  brak  his  heart,  and  couldna 
think  o'  leavin'  him,  for,  in  his  extremity,  I  kent  the  raven  o'  Gameahope 
wad  hae  picked  out  his  een.  Sae  I  just  thocht  I  wad  try  the  Fruid 
wi'  the  flee,  and  put  on  a  professor.  The  Fruid's  fu'  o'  sma'  troots,  and 
I  sune  had  a  string.  I  couldna  hae  had  about  me,  at  this  time,  ae  way 
and  ither,  in  ma  several  repositories,  string  and  a',  less  than  thretty  dizzen 
o'  troots.  I  heard  the  yaud  necherin',  and  kent  he  had  gotten  second  wuu', 
sae  having  hidden  the  saddle  among  the  brackens,  munted,  and  lettin'  him 
tak  it  easy  for  the  first  half  hour,  as  I  skirted  Earlsbaugh  holms  I  got 
him  on  the  haun-gallop,  and  I  needna  tell  you  o'  the  Arab-like  style  in 
which  I  feenally  brought  him  in,  for,  considering  that  I  carried  wecht, 
you'll  alloo  he  wad  be  cheap  at  a  hunder  guineas,  and  for  that  soom,  sir, 
the  beast's  your  ain  t— Rax  me  owre  the  jug — But  didna  I  see  a  naked 
man? 

[Re-enter  TICKLER  and  the  REGISTRAR. 

TICKLER. 

0  King  of  the  Shepherds,  mayst  thou  live  for  ever ! 

SHEPHERD  (looking  inquisitively  to  NORTH). 

Wha'she  that?  (turning  to  TICKLER)  —Sir  !  you've  the  advantage  of  me— 
for  I  really  cannot  say  that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  o'  seein'  you  atween  the 
een  afore ;  but  you're  welcome  to  our  Tent — sit  doun,  and  gin  ye  be  dry 
tak'  a  drink. 

REGISTRAR. 

James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  name's  no  Jeems.  But  what  though  it  was  ?  Folk  shou'dna  be  sae 
familiar  at  first  sight.  (To  NORTH  in  an  undertone.)  A  man  o'  your  renown, 
sir,  shou'd  really  be  mair  seleck. 

TICKLER. 

1  beg  pardon,  sir — but  I  mistook  you  for  that  half-witted  body  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

..-,.•_    —-  SHEPHERD. 

Ane  can  pardon  ony  degree  o'  stoopidity  in  a  fallow  that  has  sunk  sae 
laigh  in  his  ain  esteem  as  weel's  in  that  o'  the  warld,  as  to  think  o'  retreevin' 
his  character  by  pretendin'  to  pass  himself  aff,  on  the  mere  strength  o'  the 
length  o'  his  legs,  for  sic  an  incorrigible  ne'er-do-weel  as  Timothy  Tickler. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  you  had  better  keep  a  gude  tongue  in  your  head,  or  I'll 
maybe  tak'  you  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck,  and  turn  ye  out  o'  the  Tent. 
NORTH  (to  the  SHEPHERD  in  an  under  tone). 

Trot  him,  James — trot  him — he's  sensitive. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  maybe  ken  him  ?  Is't  true  that  he's  gotten  intil  debt,  and  that  South- 
side's,  adverteezed  ? 

TICKLER  (colouring). 
It's  a  lie. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  pruves  it  to  be  true.  Nay,  it  amaist,  too,  pruves  you  to  be  Tickler. 
Oh  !  nae  mair  nonsense — nae  mair  nonsense,  sir — Southside,  Southside — 
but  I'm  happier  to  see  you,  sir,  than  tongue  can  tell — but  as  the  heart  kiunv- 
eth  its  ain  bitterness,  sae  knoweth  it  its  ain  sweetness  too ;  and  noo  that 
I'm  sittin'  again  atween  you  twa — (putting  one  arm  over  CHRISTOPHER'S 
shoulder,  and  one  over  TIMOTHY'S,  starting  up  and  rushing  round  the  circular) 
— "gude  faith,  I'm  like  to  greet."  Sam  !  Sam  !  Sam  ! 

REGISTRAR. 

God  bless  you,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  hae  ye  cum  a'  the  way  from  Lunnon  to  the  Fairy's  Cleugh  ?  And 
werena  ye  intendin'  to  come  out  to  Altrive  to  see  the  auld  Shepherd? 
Oh !  but  we  were  a'  glad,  man,  to  hear  o'  your  appintment,  though  nane 
o'  us  ken  very  distinctly  the  natur'  o't,  some  sayin'  they  had  made  you  a 
Bishop  only  without  a  seat  among  the  Lords,  some  a  Judge  o'  the  Fleas ; 
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and  there  was  a  sugh  for  a  while — but  frae  you're  beein'  here  the  noo,  du- 
ring the  sittin'  o'  Parliament,  that  canna  weel  be  true — that  the  King,  by  the 
recommendation  o'  Lord  Broom  and  Vox,  had  appointed  you  his  Premier, 
on  the  death  o'  Yearl  Grey ;  but  tell  me,  was  the  lassie  right  after  a'  in  de- 
iioiniuatin'  ye,  on  the  authority  o'  Tappytourie,  Lord  High  Registrar  o' 
Lunnon,  and  is  the  post  a  sinecure,  and  a  free  gift  o'  the  Whigs  ? 

REGISTRAR. 

that,  James,  is  my  appintment— but  'tis  no  sinecure.  The  duties  are 
manifold,  difficult,  and  important. 

vnUTil         "J *1*D  ^»Ifi  BDOO  ftiH 

'  UIV  1  II. 

I  wish  somebody  would  knock  me  down  for  a  song. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll  do  that— but  recollect — nae  fawsettoes — I  canna  thole  fawsettoes — a 
verra  tailor  micht  be  ashamed  o'  fawsettoes, — for  fawsettoes  mak  ye  think 
o'  something  less  than  the  ninety-ninth  pairt  o'  a  man — and  that's  ten  times 
less  than  a  tailor — and  amaist  naething  ava' — sac  that  the  man  vanishes  intil 
a  pint.  Nae  fawsettoes. 

NORTH  (sings). 

odi  a!  ^abflft  no  i^scr  ,—'*         '  Mae  noabT-T  X  .H  «A 

Tune,  John  Anderson  my  Joe. 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  when  first  I  saw  that  face, 

You  then  were  quite  a  beau,  Sam,  a  lad  of  life  and  grace, 

But  now  you're  turning  grave,  Sam,  your  speech  is  short  and  slow, 

You've  got  a  curs' d  official  look,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe ! 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  when  Blackwood  first  began 
To  try  bis  canny  hand,  Sam,  at  each  and  all  he  ran — 
And  you  among  the  rest,  Sam,  the  world  was  made  to  know, 
A  burning  and  a  shining  light,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe ! 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  when  in  the  claret  trade, 
A  customer  right  good,  Sam,  unto  yourself  you  made, 
But  sober  as  a  judge,  Sam,  you  now  to  bed  must  go — 
Aye,  sober  as  a  Chancellor,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe ! 

-urfj  bflA 
Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  how  sportive  were  the  tricks 

That  on  the  "  general  question,"  Sam,  beat  Peter  all  to  sticks, 
But  Peter  now  will  rise,  Sam,  upon  your  overthrow — 
You're  all  on  affidavit  now,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe ! 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  in  days  of  youthful  glee, 

You  sported  in  the  shade,  Sam,  beneath  your  mulberry-tree — 

But  strains  of  rural  love,  Sam,  you  must,  alas  !  forego, 

Now  "  kiss  the  calf-skin's"  all  your  song,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe. 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  you've  been  in  many  a  scrape. 
But  still  with  wit  or  luck,  Sam,  you've  managed  to  escape — 
But  now  your  friends,  the  Whigs,  Sam,  have  taken  you  in  tow — 
They've  got  your  head  in  Chancery,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  ! 

TICKLER. 

That  must  be  all  Greek  to  you,  James. 

* 

REGISTRAR. 

The  less  you  say,  the  better,  Tim,  about  Greek.  The  Shepherd  was  not 
With  us  when  I  sung  a  scrap  of  old  Eubulus — but 

SHEPHERD. 

I  have  been  studyin'  the  Greek  for  twa  wunters.  Wunter  afore  last  I 
made  but  sma'  progress,  and  got  but  a  short  way  ayont  the  roots — for  the 
curlin*  came  in  the  way — but  this  bygane  wunter  there  was  nae  ice  in  the 
Forest — or  at  Duddinstane  either — and  I  mastered,  during  the  Jang 
nidus  at  hame,  an  incalculable  crood  o'  dereevative  vocables,  and  a  hantle 
o'  the  kittlest  compounds. 
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-ub  ,oon  ad*  9i9il  'niaad  SI'JJQ^  sail  Jud — alidw  £  iol  dso«  8  esw  aisdJ  baa 
odijtd  jmrvl  9dJ  JfidJ— ainisd     REGISTRAR.      JaamBiLifi*!  'o  'niWia  ddl  soil 
What  grammars  and  lexicons  do  you  use,  Shepherd  ?'...., 

-sbjii'Bi!     aJdahflieealodJ      SHEPHERD. 

Nane  but  the  maist  common.  I  hae  completed  a  version  o'  Theocritus, 
and  Bion,  and  Moschus — no  to  mention  Anacreon ;  and  gin  there's  nae 
curlin'  neist  wunter  either — and  o'  that  there's  but  sma'  chance,  for  a  chatige 
has  been  gradually  takiu'  place  within  these  few  years,  in  the  ellipse  o'  the 
earth— I  suspect  about  the  ecliptic— I  purpose  puttin'  a'  ina  strength  upon 
Pindar.  His  Odds  are  dark — but  some  grand,  as  ane  o'  thae  remarkable 
simmer  nichts  when  a'  below  is  loun,  and  yet  there  is  storm  in  heaven, 
the  moon  glimpsing  by  fits  thro'  cluds,  and  then  a'  at  ance  a  blue  spat  fu' 
o  stars.  tlods  BOOBS  I— aaotteawjji  ssa— Joallo  t  ob  HT 

mt.      mu    l.         <N          §WB^  loV-r8<«fJ$i£5fl^  S0  bf)03£  ilsJ  fillST 

The  Theban  Swan a-^niii  *•  uamoa  'o 

TT  u    4.  SHEPHERD.        JR[sraB  bflJB— lolifit  &  JUSffo  88d{ 

He  was  nae  swan,  but  an  eagle. 

NORTH. 

As  H.  N.  Nelson  said  t'other  day  in  that  noble  paper  on  Pindar,  in  the 
Quarterly. 

REGISTRAR. 

A  noble  paper,  indeed,  North. 

TICKLER. 

I  have  heard  it  attributed  to  you,  Sam. 

REGISTRAR. 

No — you  never  did. 

*  i?oo7/2C>A  -„__„.,__        -ol  vm  .aoaiflbnA  ms& 

SH£"H£K0« 

•».  i  — HB~L  «-  .  1    •  r  ,11  11  T       i     •       I 

Im  owre  happy  to  sing  this  afternoon,  but  Ira  able,  I  think,  to  receet; 
and  here's  ane  o'  my  attempts  on  an  Eedle  o'  Bion — the  third  Eedle—  get 
the  teetle  frae  Tickler. 

TIPKI.KR 

Third  Idyll  of  Bion. 

SHEPHERD  (receets). 

Great  Venus  once  appear'd  to  me,  still  slumbering  in  my  bed, 
And  Cupid  in  her  beauteous  hand,  a  tottering  child,  she  led  ; 
And  thus  with  winning  words  she  spake,  "  See,  Cupid  here  I  bring. 
Ob,  take  him  !  shepherd  dear  to  me,  and  teach  him  how  to  sing  !"" 
She  disappear'd,  and  I  began,  a  baby  in  my  turn, 
To  teach  him  all  the  shepherds'  songs — as  though  he  meant  to  learn, 
How  Pan  the  crooked  pipe  found  out,  Minerva  made  the  flute, 
How  Hermes  struck  the  tortoise-shell,  and  Phoabus  form'd  the  lute. 
All  this  I  taught,  but  little  heed  gave  Cupid  to  my  speech ; 
Then  he  himself  sweet  carols  sung,  and  me  began  to  teach 
The  loves  of  gods  and  men,  and  all  his  mother  did  to  each. 
Then  I  forgot  what  I  myself  to  Cupid  taught  before; 
But  all  the  songs  he  taught  to  me,  I  learnt  them  evermore ! 

NORTH. 

Quite  in  the  style  of  Trevor,  who  did  such  fine  versions  for  my  articles 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  Are  you  sure,  James,  they  are  not  Trevor's  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Trevor's?  Is  he  an  Englisher?  Then  dinna  let  him  compete— nor 
that  callant  Price  o'  Hereford  either — wi'  theEttrick  Shepherd  in  Theocri- 
tus, or  Bion,  or  Moschus,  or  any  o'  the  Pastorals.  Yet  they're  twa  fine 
lads  baith — and  gin  they  were  here — they  shou'd  be  welcome  to  ony 
geeven  nummer  o'  glasses  o'  Glenleevit.  Here's  their  healths — Mr  Tremor 
and  Mr  Rice. 

NORTH. 

I  should  like,  my  dear  Shepherd,  to  hear  some  of  your  Anacreon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  Wullie  Hay  beats  me  blin'.  He's  as  gude,  or  better  nor  yourseJJ, 
sir.  Gi'es  some  o'  Hay.  .abnuocnoo  Ja9[«i>{  9dj  *o 
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NORTH. 

Corae,  thou  best  of  painters,  From  under  black  eye-fringes 

Prince  of  the  Rhodian  art,  Let  sunny  flashes  play- 

Paint,  thou  best  of  painters,  Cythera's  swimming  glances, 

The  mistress  of  my  heart—  Minerva's  azure  ray. 

Though  absent  —  from  the  picture         With  milk  commingle  roses 
Which  I  shall  now  impart.  To  paint  a  nose  and  cheeks  — 

A.  lip  like  bland  Persuasion's— 

First  paint  for  me  her  ringlets  A  lip  that  kissing  seeks. 

Of  dark  and  glossy  hue,  Within  the  chin  luxurious 

And  fragrant  odours  breathing-          Let  an  the  grace8  fair) 
If  this  thine  art  can  do.  Round  neck  of  alabaster 

Be  ever  flitting  there. 

Paint  me  an  ivory  forehead  4    ,          .  .  , 

That  crowns  a  perfect  cheek,  £jd  now  m  robes  invest  her 

And  rises  under  ringlets  Of  palest  purple  dyes 

Dark-coloured,  soft,  and  sleek.  Betraying  fair  proportions 

To  our  delighted  eyes. 

The  space  between  the  eyebrows         Cease,  cease,  I  see  before  me 
Nor  mingle,  nor  dispart,  The  picture  of  my  choice  ! 

But  blend  then  imperceptibly  And  quickly  wilt  thou  give  me— 

And  true  will  be  thy  art.  The  music  of  thy  voice. 

. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  \vunner  hoo  inony  thoosan'  times  that  Odd  has  been  dune  intil  verge. 
It's  beyond  a'  dout  an  extraordinar  veevid  pictur'  in  poetry  —  a  perfect  ut 
pictura  poesis  —  and  the  penter  had  mair  sense  nor  to  attemp  her  in  iles 
after  ink. 

REGISTRAR. 

I  like  better  his  Carrier  Pigeon. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  do  ye  like  the  ane  better  nor  the  other  ?  It's  no  like  you, 
my  Lord  Registrar,  to  hurt  the  character  o'  ae  bonny  poem  by  sinkin't 
aneath  another  as  bonny,  but  nae  bonnier  nor  itsell.  In  a  case  o'  that  kind 
there's  nae  sic  thing  as  the  comparative  degree  —  only  the  positive  and  the 
superlative  —  which,  in  fack,  are  the  same  —  for  the  twa  are  baith  equally 
positively  superlative  —  and  if  at  ae  time  you  dereeve  mair  pleasure  frae  the 
advice  to  the  penter,  and  at  anither  mair  frae  the  address  to  the  Dove,  the 
reason  o'  the  difference  is  iy  you,  and  no  in  Anawcreon  —  just  as  your  pallet 
prefers  at  this  hour  a  golden  rennet  apple,  and  at  that  a  jargonel  peer. 

REGISTRAR. 

You  are  right,  James,  and  I  am  wrong. 

NORTH  (taking  out  his  pochetbooK). 

Why,  here  are  some  very  pretty  lines,  James,  by  a  young  creature  not 
fifteen  —  and  I  am  sure  you  will  say  she  is  herself  as  innocent  as  any  dove. 


LINES  ON  A  WHITE  DOVE. 
BY  A  GIRL. 

Emblem  of  Innocence  I  spotless  and  pure, 
Sweet  bird  of  the  snowy- white  wing, 
So  gentle  and  meek,  yet  so  lovely  thou  art, 
Thy  loveliness  touches  and  gladdens  my  heart, 
Like  the  first  early  blossoms  of  Spring. 

There  are  birds  of  a  sunnier  land,  gentle  dove, 
Whose  plumage  than  thine  is  more  bright; 
The  humming-bird  there,  and  the  gay  paroquete, 
But  even  than  they  thou  art  lovelier  yet, 
Sweet  bird  with  the  plumage  of  white. 
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For  purity  rests  on  thy  feathers  of  snow, 
Thy  dark  eye  is  sad,  gentle  dove ;       nsinteq  'it 
And  e'en  in  the  varying  tones  of  thy  coo, 
There's  an  accent  of  sadness  and  tenderness  too, 
Like  the  soft  farewell  whisper  of  love. 

The  eagle  is  queen  of  the  cliff  and  the  wave, 
And  she  flaps  her  wild  wing  in  the  sky ; 
The  song  of  the  lark  will  enrapture,  'tis  true, 
When  no  one  would  list  to  my  white  dove's  soft  coo, 
No  one — save  her  young  ones — and  I. 

Farewell,  then,  sweet  dove !  if  the  winter  is  cold, 

May  the  Spring  with  her  blossoms  appear 

In  sunny-clad  beauty,  to  waken  the  song 

Of  the  sweet-throated  warblers  the  forests  among, 

And  the  nest  of  my  fav'rite  to  cheer. 

SHEPHERD. 

She  maun  be  a  dear  sweet  bonnie  bit  lassie— and  I  would  like  to  ken  her 
name. 

NORTH. 

A  gracious  name  it  is,  James.    (  Whispers  it  to  him.') 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  mak  out,  Mr  North,  the  cause  o'  the  effect  o*  novelty  as  a  source 
o'  pleasure.  Some  objects  aye  please,  however  common. 

TICKLER. 

Don't  prose,  Jamie. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ass !  There's  the  Daisy.  Naebody  cares  muckle  about  the  Daisy — till 
you  ask  them — and  then  they  feel  they  hae  aye  liked  it,  and  quot  Burns. 
Noo  naebody  tires  o'  the  daisy.  A'  the  warld  would  be  sorry  gin  a'  daisies 
were  dead. 

TICKLER. 

Puir  auld  silly  body  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

There  again  are  Dockens.  What  for  are  they  a  by- word  ?  They're  saft, 
and  smooth,  and  green,  and  hae  nae  bad  smell.  Yet  a'  the  warld  would  be 
indifferent  were  a'  dockens  dead. 

TICKLER. 

I  would  rather  not. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  ?  Would  a  docken,  think  ye,  Mr  North,  be  "  beauteous  to  see, 
a  weed  o'  glorious  feature,"  if  it  were  scarce,  and  a  hot-house  plant  ?  Would 
leddies  and  gentlemen,  gin  it  were  ony  ways  an  unique,  pay  to  get  a  look 
at  a  docken  ?  But  I  fin'  that  I'm  no  thrawin  ae  single  particle  o'  licht  on 
the  soobject;  and  the  perplexing  question  will  aye  recur,  "  Why  is  the 
daisy,  though  sae  common,  never  felt  to  be  commonplace  ?  and  the  docken 
aye  ?" 

TICKLER. 

The  reason,  undoubtedly,  is 

SHEPHERD. 

'  Haud  your  arrogant  tongue,  Southside,  and  never  again,  immediately 
after  I  hae  said  that  ony  metapheezical  soobject's  perplexing,  hae  the  inso- 
lence and  the  silliness  to  say,  "  The  reason,  undoubtedly,  is."  If  it's  no 
coorse,  it's  rude — and  a  man  had  better  be  coorse  nor  rude  ony  day — but 
O,  sirs,  whatn'  a  pity  that  in  the  Tent  there  are  nae  dowgs  I 

TICKLER. 

¥    1-      i 

I  hate  curs. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  man  ca'in'  himsell  a  Christian,  and  hatin'  poetry  and  dowg   ' 

TICKLER. 

Hang  the  brutes. 


.*•?  t  '  /    '•    ! 

SHEPHERD. 

There'u  nae  sic  perfeck  happiness,  I  suspeck,  sir,  as  that  o'  the  brutes. 
No  that  I  wuss  I  had  been  born  a  brute — yet  aften  hae  I  been  tempted  to 
envy  a  dowg.  What  gladness  in  the  cretur's  een,  gin  ye  but  speak  a  single 
word  to  him,  when  you  and  him's  sittin'  thegither  by  your  twa  sell's  on  tee 
hill — Pat  him  on  the  head  and  say,  "  Hector,  ma  man  !  "  and  he  whines  wi' 
joy — snap  your  thoombs,  and  he  gangs  dancing  round  you  like  a  whirlwind 
— gie  a  whustlin'  hiss,  and  he  lowpg  frantic  owre  your  head — cry  halloo, 
and  he's  aft'  like  a  shot,  chasing  naething,  aa  if  he  were  mad. 

NORTH. 

Alas !  poor  Bronte  ! 

~  i 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht,  dinna  think  o'  him,  but  in  general  o'  dowgs.  Love  is  the  ele- 
ment a  dowg  leeves  in,  and  a'  that's  necessary  for  his  enjoyment  o'  life  is  the 
presence  o'  his  master. 

REGISTRAR. 

"  With  thee  conversing  he  forgets  all  time." 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet,  wi'  a'  his  sense,  he  has  nae  idea  o'  death.  True,  he  will  lie  upon  his 
master's  grave,  and  even  howk  wi'  his  paws  in  an  affeckin  manner,  but 
for  a'  that,  believe  me,  he  has  nae  idea  o'  death.  He  snokes  wi'  his 
nose  into  the  hole  his  paws  are  howkin',  just  as  if  he  were  after  a  moudie- 
warp. 

NORTH. 

God  is  the  soul  of  the  brute  creatures. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  sir — instinct  wi'  them's  the  same's  reason  wi'  us — only  we  ken  what 
we  intend — they  do  not — we  reflect  in  a  mathematical  problem,  for  ex- 
ample, how  best  to  big  a  house ;  they  reflect  nane,  but  what  a  house  they 
big  !  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  o'  himsell,  without  learnin'  the  lesson  frae  the  bees, 
wud  na  hae  contrived  a  hive  o'  hinney-comba,  and  biggen  them  up,  cell  by 
cell,  hung  the  creation,  like  growing  fruit,  on  the  branch  o'  a  tree  ! 

NORTH. 

1  have  read,  my  dearest  James, "  Lay  Sermons,  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd." 

SHEPHERD. 

And  may  I  just  ask,  sir,  your  candid  opinion? 

NORTH. 

The  first  few  glances  relieved  my  mind,  James,  from  some  painful  fears ; 
for  I  confess  I  was  weak  enough  to  lay  my  account  with  meeting,  to  use 
your  own  words  in  the  Preface,  "  cases  of  unsound  tenets  and  bad  taste," 
though  I  know,  my  dearest  Shepherd,  that  your  whole  life  has  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  your  religion.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  has  once  offended  my  eye,  during  several  continued  perusals  of  the 
unpretending,  but  most  valuable  little  volume. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  gladder  ten  times  over  to  hear  you  say't,  sir,  than  gin  they  had  been 
a  vuluinin  o1  Poms.  "  A  maist  valuable  little  volumm."  Comin'  frae  sic 
a  quarter,  that's  high  praise  ;  but  it's  no  praise  I'm  wanting,  though  a*  the 
warld  kens  I'm  fond  o'  praise — aye,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken — even  the 
worthless  praise  o'  it's  ain  hollow-hearted  warldly  sell ;  it's  no  praise  I'm 
wanting,  and  I  ken,  on  this  occasion,  you'll  believe  me  when  I  say  it,  sir ; 
ma  wush  is  to  do  good. 

NORTH. 

And  he  who  takes  "  Lay  Sermons  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  "  to  bed  with 
him,  "  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  will  rise  to-morrow's  morn."  It  is  a  volume 
that  may  be  read  in  bed  without  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  curtains. 
Several  successive  houses  of  mine  have  been  set  on  fire  by  sermons,  and 
one,  fortunately  insured,  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  did  ye  recover  ?  For  I  aye  thocbt  there  was  a  savin'  clause  in  the 
insurance  ack  o'  every  Company,  insurin'  theirsells  again'  ony  insurer  at 
their  office,  who  could  be  proved  to  hae  had  his  house  burned  by  bein' 
«et  on  fire  in  that  way  by  a  sermon, 
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NORTH. 

It  haa  always  puzzled  me,  James,  to  account,  not  for  almost  any  ser- 
mon's almost  always  setting  man  or  woman  asleep  in  bed,  but  for  almost 
any  candle's  almost  always  setting  the  bed  on  fire  as  soon  as  he  or  she  haa 
been  fairly  set  asleep.  These  you  perceive  to  be  two  separate  problems ; 
the  solution  of  the  first  easy — of  the  second,  perhaps  not  within  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  at  least  no  within  the  leemits  o'  mine.  But  the  problem  itsell's  an 
established  fack. 

NORTH. 
I  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem,  James,  empirically. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  lucky  you've  used  that  word  the  noo,  sir ;  for  though  I  see't  in  every 
serious  wark,  I  canna  say  I  attach  to  it  ony  particular  meaning. 

NORTH. 

Experimentally,  James,  have  I  sometimes  taken  to  bed  with  me  a 
volume  of  that  perilous  class,  and  after  reading  a  few  paragraphs — perhaps 
as  far  as  Firstly — have  put  it  under  my  pillows,  and  pretended  to  fall 
asleep.  But  every  now  and  then  I  kept  looking  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye 
at  the  candle — a  stout,  mutton-mould  of  four  to  the  pound — resolved,  the 
instant  he  so  much  as  singed  a  particle  of  nap  off  my  curtains — always 
cotton— to  spring  out  of  bed — seize  the  incendiary,  and  extinguish  him  on 
the  spot  in  the  very  basin  in  which  he  blazed  ;  but  in  justice  to  one  and  all 
of  the  luminaries  that  have  ever  cheered  my  solitary  midnight  hours,  I  now 
publicly — that  is,  privately— declare,  that  not  only  did  I  never  discover  in  the 
behaviour  of  any  one  of  them  a  single  circumstance  that  could  justify  in 
me  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  a  nefarious  design,  but  that  in  most  cases 
he  visibly  began  to  get  as  drowsy  as  myself;  and  with  wick  the  length 
of  my  little  finger  hanging  mournfully  by  his  side,  have  I  more  than  once 
sorrowed  to  see  a  faithful  mutton  light  expire  by  my  bedside — not  in  the 
socket,  James — oh !  no,  not  in  the  socket — for  that  nicker  and  that  evanish- 
ing are  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  soul  of  the  survivor  is  soon  recon- 
ciled to  the  loss — but  with  one  side  of  the  tallow  continuing  unmelted  from 
head  to  heel— and  the  tallow  a  tall  fellow,  too,  James— the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated him  an  hour  ago,  now  mere  snuff ! 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  sae  impersonated  him,  sir,  intil  a  leevin'  cretur,  that  I  cou'd 
amaist  greet — were  it  no  for  the  thocht  o'  that  intolerable  stink.  I  can 
thole  the  stink  o'  a  brock  better  than  o'  a  caunnle  that  has  dee'd  a  natural 
death.  But  I  perceive  I'm  thinkin'  o'  death  in  the  socket. 

NORTH. 

Nor  will  your  sermons,  my  dear  James,  set  the  shepherds  asleep  on  the 
hill — as  they  lie  perusing  them,  wrapped  up  in  their  plaids — for  you  illus- 
trate— and  on  the  authority  and  example  of  Scripture — your  doctrines  by 
many  a  homely  image,  familiar  to  their  eyes  and  hearts — and  that  is  the  way 
to  awaken  the  spirit  to  a  keen  sense  of  their  truth.  Thus  in  your  Lay 
Sermon  on  Reason  and  Instinct — the  very  mystery  you  were  alluding  to  so 
beautifully  a  few  moments  ago — (taking  the  volume  from  t/ie  pocket  of  his 
sporting  jacket)— you  say-— 

SHEPHERD  (affected). 

Ma  sermons  in  his  pouch  1 

NORTH. 

"  But  the  acuteness  of  the  sheep's  ear  surpasses  all  things  in  nature 
that  I  know  of.  A  ewe  will  distinguish  her  own  lamb's  bleat  among  a  thou- 
sand, all  braying  at  the  same  time,  and  making  a  noise  a  thousand  times 
louder  than  the  singing  of  psalms  at  a  Cameronian  sacrament  in  the  fields, 
where  thousands  are  congregated, — and  that  is  no  joke  neither.  Besides, 
the  distinguishment  of  voice  is  perfectly  reciprocal  between  the  ewe  and 
lamb,  who,  amid  the  deafening  sound,  run  to  meet  one  another.  There  are 
few  things  have  ever  amused  me  more  than  a  sheap-shearing,  and  then  the 
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sport  continues -the  whole  day.  We  put  the  flock  into  a  fold,  set  out  all 
the  lambs  to  the  hill,  and  then  set  out  the  ewes  to  them  as  they  are  shorn. 
The  moment  that  a  lamb  hears  its  dam's  voice  it  rushes  from  the  crowd  to 
meet  her,  lnii  instead  of  finding  the  rough,  well-clad,  comfortable  mamma, 
which  it  left  an  hour,  or  a  few  hours  ago,  it  meets  a  poor  naked  shriveling, 
— a  most  deplorable-looking  creature.  It  wheels  about,  and  uttering  a  loud 
tremulous  bleat  of  perfect  despair,  flies  from  the  frightful  vision.  The  mo- 
ther's voice  arrests  its  flight— it  returns — flies,  and  returns  again,  generally 
for  teu  or  a  dozen  times  before  the  reconcilement  is  fairly  made  up." 

•»ll]    bi!  SHEPHERD*!    Jfi    / 

-tol-That's  aue  o'  the  mair  hamely  and  familiar  passages,  sir;  and  some  folk 
may  think  it  souns  better  in  a  Tent  at  a  Nodes  than  it  would  do  from  a 
Teut  at  preachin',  or  frae  a  puopiU  And,  perhaps,  they're  richu  But  the 
vera  word  LAY  on  the  teetle  tells  they're  no  for  the  kirk,  but  for  the  study, 
the  spence,  the  stream-side,  or  the  hill.  And  waur  religion  noo-a-days 
may  be  learuet  in  moiiy  a  stane-and-lime  chapel  in  Lunnon  or  Em- 
bro',  than  frae  us  twa  Divines  here  in  the  Tent  o'  the  Fairy's  Cleugh. 

NORTH. 

ji  jcYou  and  I,  my  dearest  Shepherd,  must  write  a  book  or  two  together,  in 
alternate  chapters,  or,  if  you  please,  volume  about. 

TB  ot  sufcnu  dguodJ  btus — Juq         SHEPHERD. 

aio'Oh !  sir,  what  a  series  o'  warks  in  three  vollumms,  couldna  you  and 
me  in  union  write,  to  be  enteetled  "  STORIES  o'  THE  WAY-SIDE  WELL  ! "  The 
water  peeryiu'  out  amang  the  loose  staues  o'  an  auld  stane-wa' — loose, 
that  is  to  say,  gin  the  ivy  didua  bind  them  a'  fast  thegither,  bulgin'  as  if 
they  were  ayugaen  to  fa',  and  yet  fa'en  never,  but  firm,  as  the  primrosy  brae—- 
the clear  cauld  water  peeryin'  out  here,  and  oozing  out  there,  and  filliu', 
.and  aye  keeping  filled,  in  a'  weathers,  however  sultry  it  may  be,  a  free- 
stano  trough,  or  haply  ane  o'  blue  slate,  or  granite  itsell—  sae  that,  stoopin' 
down,  wi'  your  hat  at  your  feet,  you  see  a  face  comin'  up,  as  if  frae  a  great 
depth,  to  meet  yours,  and  as  like  yours  as  egg  is  to  egg ;  but  then,  sune  as 
your  lips  touch  the  blessed  element,  the  shadow  disappearing  in  the  wrun- 
kle  dispersed  rouu'  the  mouth  o1  you,  a  sinful,  nae  doubt,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment surely  a  grateful  man ! 

REGISTRAR. 

Painting,  poetry,  and  piety ! 

SHEPHERD. 

t»£)Day,  midsimmer — sun,  meridian— nae  cluds — nae  trees — twenty  miles 
travelled  sin'  dawn — and  twenty  mair  to  travel  afore  gloamin' — feet-sair 
— in  shoon  little  better  than  bauchles — stockins  that  are  in  fack  huggars— 
breeks  tattered — nae  siller  in  his  pouch  but  twa  or  three  bawbees — pity 
ye  na  the  poor  wayfarer — and  feels  na  he  that  man  indeed  is  but  dust ! 

NORTH. 
James,  you  are  a  truly  good  man— a  Christian. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  he  eooks  up  strength  frae  that  spring — strength,  sir,  believe  me,  that 
penetrates  to  the  poor  cretur's  heart.  I  dinna  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  po- 
verty directly  thanks  God  every  time  it  taks  a  drink  o'  water,  or  a  mouth- 
fu'  o'  bread.  That's  impossible ;  though  it's  a  custom  that  should  aye  be 
countenanced  among  a'  ranks,  askin'  a  blessin'  on  every  meal  folk  eat  sit- 
tiu' — if  it  be  but  shutting  the  een,  muviu'  the  lips,  or  haudiu'  up  a  haun'. 
Custom's  second  nature,  you  ken,  sir;  ami  that  apogthegm  has  mooy  a 
pathetic  application  in  a  poor  man's  life. 

, -^         NORTH. 

We  shall  set  about  the  Series  instanter,  my  dearest  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  a  sodger  wi'  a  wooden  leg  stechin'  strecht  out  afore  him,  that 
gin  lie  diuua  tak'  tent,  '11  be  in  the  way  o'  the  wheels  o'  the  mail  cotch.  I 
cou'd  tell  a  story  fu*  o'  strange  facks  about  him — and  as  sure's  I'm  leeviu' 
there  is  a  female  sittin'  within  twa  yards  o'  him — whom  I  didna  see  before 
—her  dusty  brown  claes  bein'  sae  like  the  road — a  faded  female,  yet  rather 
young  than  auld — but  na  babby  at  her  breist,  uae  bit  callant  to  toddle  at  her 
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foot,  when  she  and  her  husband  again  rise  to"  go  their  ways.  That  face  was 
ance  a  bonnie  ane  —  and  it's  no  imbonnie  yet—  were  ony  justice  done  to  it 
—and  it  wou'd  na  be  sae  \vaefu',  had  the  heart  not  known  the  meesery 
o'  buryin'  an  only  bairn*—  -and  leevin'  it  far  ahint  her,  never  mair  to  see 

the  grass  on  its  grave.        > 

uoi  8  ynnojjij  I)0fi  ,)juodfi  ahariv/j.  \QRTH. 

OtnWe  must.   ••  '  ii'ijd^ni  ad}  moil  ea 


I  see  a  beautifu*  cretur,  no  saxteen  ;  I  hear  her  sabbin'  at  the  Wayside 
Well  ;  but  she  has  a  babby  at  her  breist,  and  the  thocht  o't  brak  her  mi- 
ther's  heart,  and  the  sicht  o't  drave  her  father  mad  —  or  waur  than  mad  —  for 
the  verra  nicht  she  was  delivered  —  (he  had  been  out  a'  day  at  his  wark  — 
and,  you  see,  lie  had  been  telt  nathing  o'  what  was  gaun  to  happen  by  her 
noo  in  her  grave  —  for  she  had  died  suddenly  —  before  she  could  bring  her- 
self to  tell  her  husband  —  astern  man,  and  an  elder  o'  the  kirk)  —  twa  hours 
after  her  time  was  over,  he  stood  beside  her  bed,  where  the  bit  lassie,  his 
dochter,  lay  wi'  her  wee  sweet  bonny  new-born  life  atween  her  breists  —  and 
wi'  white  lips,  and  a  black  face,  and  fiery  een,  commanded  her  to  rise—  some 
said  the  Evil  Ane  had  put  a  knife  into  his  haun',  but  if  sae,  something  took  it 
out,  and  hid  it  safe  awa'  —  and  she  did  sae  a'  trumlin',  and  hardly  fit  to  put  on 
her  claes  —  but  on,  somehow  or  ither,  they  were  put  —  and  though  unable  to  a' 
appearance  to  staun'  by  hersell,  yet,  to  the  amazement  o'  folk  at  the  doors 
and  windows,  she  walked  awa',  without  daurin'  ance  to  look  back  —  wi' 
baith  arms  and  baith  hauns  faulded  across  her  breist  —  and  whisperin' 
something  wi'  a  sweet  voice,  no  in  to  herself,  but  wi'  her  mouth  breathing 
on  that  immortal  jewel—  sinfu'  as  she  was—  intrusted  by  the  Almichty  to 
the  care  o'  her  who  last  simmer  used  to  drap  a  curtsy  on  entering  the 
school—  for  said  I  na  that,  sittin'  there  at  the  Way-side  Well,  Helen  Irvine 
will  no  be  saxteen  till  the  First  Day  o'  May!  And  whare  think  ye  she's 
gaun  ?  I  need  na  tell  the  reason  —  but  the  silly  child  —  as  she  keeps  sit 
sittin'  there  —  for  fear  if  she  were  to  rise  up  that  she  micht  fa'  doon,  and 
hurt  the  breathin'  blessing  o'  God,  that  is  drawin'  life  from  her  breist  —  the 
silly,  child  is  thinkin'  o'  takin'  shippin'  at  some  far-aff  seaport,  and  sailing 
awa'—  I  need  na  tell  the  reason  —  sailin'  awa'  to  the  wars  in  Spain  ! 

NORTH. 

James,  spare  the  Registrar's  feelings— 

SHEPHERD. 

My  Lord  High  Registrar,  I  didna  think  ony  thing  I  could  say  would  hae 
sae  affecked  you  —  but  your  heart's  a'  ane  with  the  lowly  Shepherd's  ;  and, 

as  Shakspeare  says, 

"  Ae  touch  o'  natur'  maks  the  hail  warld  kin  !  " 


.     NORTH. 

Ah !  James !  I  wish  you  had  seen  Allan's  new  picture  before  it  went  to 
Somerset-house — POLISH  EXILES  CONDUCTED  BY  BASHKIRS  ON  THEIR  WAY 
TO  SIBERIA;'" 

SHEPHERD. 

Whatn'  a  fine  and  affeckin'— aye,  sooblime,  soobjeck  for  an  ile-pentin',  by 
a  great  maister  like  Wullie  Allan!  Twunty  or  thretty  wild  Tartars  on 
laug-maned,  lang-tailed  horse?,  galloppin'  like  mad  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance—in the  far-aff  distance,  a  comin'  storm  o'  Siberian  thunder  and 
lightning — in  the  fore-grun',  disarmed  troops  o'  Polish  patriots,  o'  a'  ages 
and  sexes,  that  wad  fain  hae  dee'd  fechtin'  for  the  laun'  ance  set  free  by 
John  Sobewhisky — noo  loaded  in  chains,  like  gangs  o'  slaves  in  the  Sooth  > 
era  States  o'  American  Virginia. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  no — "  When  bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen," — it  was  all 
by  herself— and  by  a  few  simple  touches  you  shewed  her  to  us  fa  her 
spiritual  beauty,  going  and  coming  from  Fairy  Land. 

938  fiafaio  rcaoaw — mi.!    SHEPHERD. 
Sure  aneuch  I  did  sae. 

NORTH/ 
Allan,  James,  has  conceived,  in  the  same  spirit,  bis  Polish  Exiles,    They 
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are  hut  one  family,  bat  In  their  Bufferings,  they  represent  those  of  all  sent 
to  Siberia,  and  cold  and  base  would  be  that  heart  which  melted  not  before 
such  n  picture.  Towards  evening,  fatigue  has  weighed  them  down—one 
and  all — on  the  roadside ;  but  there  is  uo  fainting,  no  hysterics.  That  man 
Jn  fetters  in  Poland  was  a  patriot — in  the  steppes  of  Siberia  he  is  but  a  fa- 
ther?— With  humble — almost  humiliated  earnestness,  he  beseechen  the 
Bashkirs  to  let  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  other  children,  and  himself,  rest 
but  for  an  hour  !  The  Bashkirs  are  three  ;  and  lie  who  refuses,  does  so 
without  cruelty,  but,  inexorable  in  his  sense  of  duty,  points  towards  the 
distance,  a  dim  dreary  way  along  the  wilderness,  not  unoccupied  by 
other  wretches  moving  towards  the  mines!  The  other  two  Bashkirs  are 
silting  without  any  emotion  on  their  jaded  horse*,  and  if  they  be  jaded, 
how  low  must  be  the  pulses  of  that  lovely  girl  and  that  matron,  who,  with 
the  rest,  hare  travel  led  on  foot  the  same  leagues — unaccustomed — for  they 
are  noble — to  be  thus  trailed  along  the  dust! 

SHEPHERD. 

It  maun,  in  good  truth,  be  an  affeckin'  sicht. 

NORTH. 
To  my  mind  'tis  Allan's  best  picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  rather — "  to  ma  heart."  For  though  the  mind,  doolies*,  has  somp- 
thing  to  do  wi'  a*  our  emotions,  frae  the  heart  they  a*  spring ;  and  on  feelin', 
which  is  the  only  infallible  way  o'judgin',  a  picture  o*  emotions,  whether  in 
poetry  or  pentin',  tae  the  heart  is  made  the  feenal  appeal.  The  feelio'  i*  the 
heart  then  sanctions  and  ratifies  the  decision  o'  the  mind  ;  and  you  hae,  as  in 
the  case  afore  us,  sae  beautifully,  and  beyond  a'  question  sae  truly  touched 
aff  by  Christopher's  pen,  after  Wullie's  pencil,  A  JUDGMENT. 

NORTH. 

The  poor  Poles  !  I  honour  them  for  their  patriotism  and  their  valour.  All 
brave  men  are  my  friends,  Shepherd ;  and  I  was  proud  to  have  beneath  my 
roof,  and  at  my  board,  that  old  Polish  patriotic  poet,  whom  his  countrymen 
call  their  Scott.  Sczyrma,  too,  the  brave  and  bright,  thy  name  I  love — to  its 
sound  mine  ear  is  true — but  to  mine  eye  elusive  are  the  letters — may  happier 
days  yet  dawn  on  thee,  and  may  the  exile  behold  again  the  fair  face  that  once 
beatified  hU  household  !  France  betrayed  Poland,  and  if  England  were  to 
speak  at  all,  why  was  it  not  by  the  mouths  of  her  cannon  ?  With  Thomas 
Campbell  I  would  walk  to  death ;  and  I  admire  the  bold  British  eloquence  of 
Cutlar  Fergusson.  James,  he  is  A  BIAN. 

REGISTRAR. 

Noble  sentiments,  North.  I  always  thought  you  were,  like  myself,  a 
Whig. 

NORTH. 

Never.  Nor  are  you  a  Whig,  Sam ;  but  to  me  Liberty  is  the  air  I  have 
ever  breathed,  and  when  1  have  it  not,  I  will  die.  May  ail  men  be  free ! 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave ! " 

NORTH. 

Some  six  months  since,  Sam,  Achmet  Pacha,  the  Intendant  of  the  Pa- 
lace, and  the  Sultan's  especial  favourite,  set  out  from  Constantinople  for 
Odessa,  in  order  to  proceed  to  St  Petereburgh,  there  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  new  master  of  Turkey — a  title  the  Russians  eagerly  arrogate  for 
their  Czar.  Achmet  was  laden  with  jewels  and  other  costly  presents,  but 
that  to  which  the  vanity  of  the  Russians  attaches  most  value,  was  an  old 
sword,  selected  from  the  ancient  Turkish  collection,  of  which  the  handle 
and  scabbard,  covered  with  precious  stones,  was  sent  to  Nicholas  as  the 
weapon  of  CONST  ANTINB  PALEOLOGOS,  who  died,  as  you  know,  in  the  breach, 
when  the  capital  was  stormed  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  So  far  the  talent- 
ed correspondent  of  the  Times.  Mr  Simmons  of  Templemore,  Tippera- 
ry,  (why  not  name  a  man  of  genius?)  the  writer — under  the  signature 
of  Harold — of  some  noble  lines  in  Mega,  entitled,  "  Napoleon's  Dream," 
saw  the  letter  in'the  Times,  and  "  on  that  hint  he  spake."  I  have  had  his 
ines  in  my  book  for  some  moons— but  such  poetry  outlives  the  politics 
of  the  day,  and  its  interest  is  as  strong  now  as  ever— evea  here  in  the 
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Fairy's  Cleuch.  I  may  mention,  that  Alp  Arslan,  or  the  Valiant  Lion,  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  monarclis  of  the  Seljukian  (Turkish)  dynasty. 
He  was  buried  at  Maru;  and,  according  to  Gibbon,  had  these  words  in- 
scribed over  his  tomb: — "  O  ye,  ic/io  have  seen  the  glory  of  Alp  Arslan  ex- 
alted to  the  Heavens,  repair  to  Maru,  and  you  will  behold  it  buried  in  the 
dust  >"  His  son,  Malek  Shah,  (in  the  stately  phraseology  of  the  same  his- 
torians), extended  his  astonishing  conquests,  until  Casbgar,  a  Tartar  king- 
dom on  the  borders  of  China,  submitted  to  his  sway — which  swept  from 
the  mountains  of  Georgia  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Felix.  Soliman,  Sam,  one  of  the 
princes  of  his  family,  was  the  immediate  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
— Sam,  you  are  the  best  reader  of  poetry  I  know,  for  a  Scotchman.  There, 
— out,  and  up  with  them — ore  rotundo. 

REGISTRAR. 

O'er  the  golden-domed  shrines  of  imperial  Stamboul, 
High  rises  the  morning  resplendently  cool, 
Till  that  proud  double  daylight  is  burning  in  smiles 
On  blue  Marmora's  waters  and  olive-hid  isles. 

All  Stamboul  is  astir,— the  Imaum's  minaret 
-9wo»     ;Is  scarce  hush'd  from  the  Hu  of  his  godliness  yet ; 

When — your  brows  to  the  dust!  Achrnet  Pasha  appears 

'Mid  the  thunder  of  horse  and  the  lightning  of  spears  1 
sdl  'i 

In  a  tempest  of  splendour — with  banner  and  tromp, 
i>3jdbi       By  bazaar  and  atmeydan  is  winding  his  pomp, 

Till  it  sparkleth  away  through  yon  Gateway  of  Gold, 

Like  a  stream  in  the  sunset  triumphantly  roll'd. 

He  doubtless  goes  forth  the  Vicegerent  of  Fate, 
O'er  some  THEME  of  that  despot- dominion,  whose  state 
Shot  the  arch  of  its  empire's  plenipotent  span 
From  the  summits  of  Zion  to  yellow  Japan. 

May  the  head  of  his  Highness  be  lifted !    Not  so, 
lori'i  Achmet  Pasha  is  boune  for  the  Cities  of  Snow, 

Where  the  glow  of  his  grandeur  will  scarce  be  deem'd  meet 
To  warm  him  a  way  to  their  Autocrat's  feet. 

By  the  God- wielded  brand  of  Red  Beder!  he  bears 
The  high  Heir-loom  of  Empire — the  Falchion  that  wears 
The  dark  hues  of  that  morning  its  terrors  were  humbled, 
When  the  Last  Sceptred  Roman's  last  rampart  was  crumbled  1 

He  transfers  the  free  blade  of  unkinged  Constantine— 
Who  died  as  can  die  but  the  deathless — divine — • 
To  a  son  of  rude  Ruric,  that  Wasp  of  the  Wave, 
The  Slavonian  who  lent  us  his  epithet — Slave ! 

Oh  tbou,  who,  though  dead,  from  thy  tomb  at  Maru 
Yet  speaketh,  till  tyranny  pales  in  its  hue — 
Alp  Arslan!  crown'd  Whelp  of  red  Valour,  awaken— 
The  strongholds  of  thy  dwindled  puissance  are  shaken! 

Once  more  for  the  flap  of  thy  flag,  Malek  Shah, 
That  shook  wide  over  terrified  Asia  its  awe ! 
Ruthless  Soliman, — west  from  the  Euphrates'  marge 
Again  let  thine  all-blasting  cavalry  charge  I 

For  the  Wolf  of  the  North,  the  foul  battener  in  blood,          ^H  Ic 
eirt  !        Guttled  hot  from  the  marsh  where  a  monarchy  stood, 

v  •  i      •         i    *  •« 

Is  panting  to  couch  in  his  pestilence,  where 

The  lush  grapes  of  Scutari  are  purpling  the  air  $  has     s 
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And  bia  hordes  will  descend  like  the  bloom-killing  gale, 

And  as  crushing!  y  cold  as  its  hurricane-hail, 

To  thaw  the  dull  ice  from  their  veins  in  the  zones 

Of  the  breasts  whose  white  billows  are  heaving  on  thrones. 

Stern  shades  of  the  proud  Paleolog!,  come, 

And  when  midnight  is  stone  through  the  broad  Hippodrome, 

There  pledge  to  the  shroudless  Comnem  the  cup, 

Which  the  Moon-crown'd  Sultana,  like  ye,  mufit  drink  tip  ! 

As  for  thee—  the  Mistitled—  Frail  Shadow  of  God- 
On  the  Janizar's  gore-dabbled  turban  who  trod  — 
And  who,  casting  thy  Bigot-sires'  trammels  behind, 
Buckled  round  tny  freed  spirit  the  harness  of  MIND  — 

Where  now  is  that  spirit,  Lost  Mahmoud  the  Last? 
Like  the  Cross,  is  the  Crescent's  supremacy  past  ? 
Then  up  !  and  let  echoing  Christendom  tell, 
That  a  Moslem  could  fall  as  a  Constantine  fell  ! 

•wofo-'Hcf  J  Leopards  of  Albion,  and  Lilies  of  France- 

Let  your  flags  in  the  breeze  of  the  Bosphorus  dance  — 

Or,  by  Allah  the  Awful  I  if  late  by  a  sun, 

The  Carnatic  will  stable  the  steeds  of  the  Don  ! 

NORTH. 

You  that  are  a  Greek  scholar,  James,  'do  you  remember  an  inscription 
fora  wayside  Pan,  by  Aleseus? 

SHEPIIEUD. 

I  remember  the  speerit  o't,  but  I  forget  the  word?.  Indeed,  I'm  no  sure 
If  ever  I  kent  the  words,  but  that's  naething  —  at  this  moment  I  feel  the  In- 
scription in  the  original  Greek  to  be  very  beautiful  !  For  sake  o'  Mr 
Tickter,  perhaps  you'll  receet  it  in  English  ? 

NORTH. 

Way-faring  man,  by  hea't  and  toil  oppress'd, 
Here  lay  thee  down  thy  languid  limbs  to  rest, 
t      Upon  this  flowery  meadow's  fragrant  breast. 

Here  the  pine  leaves,  where  whispering  zephyrs  stray, 

Shall  soothe  thee  listening  to  Cigala's  lay, 

And  on  yon  mountain's  brow  the  shepherd  swain 

Pipes  by  the  gurgling  fount  his  noon-tide  strain, 

Secure  beneath  the  platane's  leafy  spray, 

From  the  autumnal  dog-star's  sultry  ray. 

To-morrow  thou'lt  get  on,  way-faring  man, 

So  listen  to  the  good  advice  of  Pan. 

miuT  £ 


SHEPHERD. 

Thae  auncients,  had  they  been  moderns,  would  hae  felt  a'  we  feel  our- 
eells;  and  sometimes  I'm  tempted  to  confess,  that  in  the  matter  o*  expres- 
sion o'  a  simple  thocht,  they  rather  excel  us  —  for,  however  polished  may 
be  ony  ane  o'  their  maist  carefu*  compositions,  it  never  looks  artificial, 
and  the  verra  feenish  o'  the  execution  seems  to  be  frae  the  fine  finger  o' 
Nature's  ain  inspired  sell  !  O  how  I  hate  the  artificial  ? 

REGISTRAR. 

Not  worse  than  I. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca'  a  thing  artificial  that's  no  ony  sic  thing,  and  ye  make  me  like  it  less 
and  less  till  I  absolutely  dislike  it;  but  then  the  sense  o'  injustice 
comes  to  ma  relief,  and  I  love  it  better  than  afore—  as,  for  example,  a  leddy 
o'  fine  education,  or  a  garden  flower.  For,  I'll  be  shot,  if  either  the  ane  or 
the  ither  be  necessarily  artificial,  or  no  just  as  bonnie,  regarded  in  a  richt 
light,  as  a  lass  or  a  lily  o'  low  degree.  Ony  ither  touchin'  tritfle  frae  the 
Greek,  sir  ? 
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,..  Iliw  asbiod  am*  bnA 

We  have  had'  Pan—  now  for  Pnapu^j  8B  5foo  ^tgnfxfamo  ea  boA 

^  Mfios  Silt  0t  8  -SHEPHERD-^  9D{  J|O5  gjfo  WBJj  oT 

Ye  maun  heed  what  you  Bay,  sir,  o'  Priawpus.  ijw  8jefi91d  edJlO 

NORTH. 

Archias  is  always  elegant,  James^cj  &II07q  .gffj  -jo  e9f,Brfg  OT9ig 

.emoiboqoiH  bsoid  arfj  .REGISTRAR.         fd3><nW«  qprfw  JwrA 
And  often  more  than  elegant,  North—  poetical.    He  had  a  fine  eye,  too, 
sir,  for  the  picturesque.    /r(  9^jj  fBaBjf,,?»  bffrwoi>no< 

NORTH. 

Near  to  the  shore,  upon  this  neck  of  land, 
A  poor  Priapus,  here  I  ever  stand. 
Carved  in  such  guise,  and  forced  such  form  to  take, 
As  sons  of  toilsome  fishermen  could  make, 
My  feetless  legs,  and  cone-shaped,  towering  head, 
Fill  every  cormorant  with  fear  and  dread. 
But  when  for  aid  the  fisher  breathes  a  prayer, 
I  couie  more  swiftly  than  the  storms  of  air. 
I  also  eye  the  ships  that  stem  the  flood  : 
'Tis  deeds,  not  beauty,  shew  the  real  God. 
[Loud  hurras  heard  from  the  glen,  and  repeated  by  all  the  echoes. 
—  aotiBb  v  loot  *9ki 

NORTH.  .    9dj  -fallJ,  ^  t1Q 

Heavens!  what  s  that  r     'jfofc  Ufor  dftaina3  ddT 

SHEPHERD. 

Didna  I  tell  ye  I  had  wauken'd  the  Forest  ?  What's  twenty,  thretty,  or 
fifty  miles  to  the  lads  and  lassies  o'  the  South  o'  Scotland  ?  Auld  women 
and  weans  '11  walk  that  atween  the  twa  gloamings  —  and  hae  na  they  gigs, 
and  carts,  and  pownies  for  the  side-saddle,  and  lang  bare-backed  yads  that 
can  carry  fowr  easy,  and  at  a  pinch,  by  haudin'  on  by  mane  and  tail,  five  ? 
Scores  hae  been  paddin'  the  hoof  since  morn  frae  the  head  o'  Clydesdale  — 
Annan-banks  hae  been  roused  as  by  the  sound  o'  a  trumpet  —  and  the  auld 
Grey  Mare  has  been  a'  day  whusking  her  tail  wi'  pleasure  to  see  Moffatdale 
croudin'  to  the  Jubilee. 

[  They  all  take  their  station  outside  on  the  brae,  and  hold  up  their  hands, 

NORTH. 

I  am  lost  in  amazement  ! 

>'»?«  «T7!J[<19  TICKLER, 

A  thousand  souls  ! 

REGISTRAR. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  calculate  the  numbers  of  great  multitudes—- 
and I  fix  them  at  fifteen  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children. 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa  hunder  collies,  and  asses  and  mules  included,  a  hunder  horse. 

REGISTRAR. 

Of  each  a  Turm. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  I  sir,  is  na  't  a  bonny  sicht  ?  There's  a  Trades'  Union  for  you,  sir, 
that  may  weel  mak  your  heart  sing  for  joy—  shepherds,  and  herdsmen,  and 
ploughmen,  and  woodsmen,  that  wud,  if  need  were,  feght  for  their  kiutra, 
wi'  Christopher  North  at  their  head,  against  either  foreign  or  domestic 
enemies  ;  but  they  come  noo  to  do  him  homage  at  the  unviolated  altar 
which  Nature  has  erected  to  Peace. 

REGISTRAR. 

A  band  of  maidens  in  the  van  —  unbonneted  —  silken-snooded  all.  And 
hark  —  they  sing  !  Too  distant  for  us  to  catch  the  words  —  but  music  has 
its  own  meanings  —  and  only  that  it  is  somewhat  more  mirthful,  we  might 
think  it  was  a  hymn  ! 

SHEPHERD  (to  TICKLER  and  the  REGISTRAR).  !ylfirfl  Q|  eamo 

Dinna  look  at  him,  he's  greetin'.  If  that  sound  was  sweet,  is  na  this 
silence  sublime  ?  ,U;3flfoi»  ^llise&Qoea  &4  isdii  adi 

*&£*!*  9&b*  'oijfOWOJ  TOlfc:      TICKLER.         VOI  '0  YUI  8  10  BBfil  B 

What  are  they  after  now,  James  ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

They  hae  gotten  their  general  orders— and  a'  the  leader*  ken  weel  hoo 
to  carry  them  intil  effeck.  The  phalanx  is  no'  breakin'  into  pieces  noo, 
like  cumstrary  cluds — ae  speerit  inspires  and  directs  a'  its  muvements, 
and  it  is  deploying,  Mr  Tickler,  round  yon  great  hie-kirk-looking  rocks, 
intil  a  wide  level  place  that's  a  perfect  circle,  and  which  ye  wba  hae  been 
here  the  best  pairt  o'  a  week,  Fse  warrant,  ken  naething  aboot ;  for  Natur', 
I  think,  maun  hae  made  it  for  liersell ;  and  such  is  the  power  o'  its  beauty, 
that  sittin'  there  aften  in  youth,  hae  I  clean  forgotten  that  there  was  ony 
ither  warld. 

REGISTRAR. 

"  Shaded  with  branching  palm,  the  sign  of  Peace." 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  mony  o'  them  are  carrying  the  boughs  of  trees — and  its  wonderfu'  to 
aee  how  leafy  they  are  so  early  in  the  season.  But  Spring,  prophetic  o* 
North's  visit,  has  festooned  the  woods. 

TICKLER. 

Not  boughs  and  branches  only 

SHEPHERD. 

But  likewise  furms.  There's  no  a  few  mechanics  amang  them,  sir,  house- 
carpenters  and  the  like,  and  seats  '11  be  sune  raised  a'  round  and  round,  and 
in  an  hour  or  less  you'll  see  sic  a  congregation  as  you  saw  never  afore,  a* 
aittin'  in  an  amphitheatre — and  aneath  a  hanging  rock  a  platform — and  on 
the  platform  a  throne  wi*  its  regal  chair — and  in  the  chair  wha  but  Christo- 
pher North— and  on  his  head  a  crown  o'  Flowers — for  lang  as  he  has  been 
King  o'  Scotland — this — this  is  his  Coronation-Day.  Hearken  to  the 
bawn! 

REGISTRAR. 

I  fear  it  will  soon  be  growing  dark. 

SHEPHERD. 

Growin'  dark  !  O  you  sumph.  This  is  no  the  day  that  will  grow  dark 
—and  though  this  bold  bricht  day  luvesowre  dearly  the  timid  dim  gloaming 
no  to  welcome  her  to  sic  a  scene— and  though  the  timid  dim  gloaming  has 
promised  to  let  come  stealin'  in  by  and  by  her  sister,  the  cloud-haired  and 
star-eyed  Nicht,  yet  the  ane  will  gang  na  awa'  as  the  ither  is  making  her  ap- 
pearance— for  day  is  in  love  wi'  baith  o'  them,  and  baith  are  in  love  wi' 
day — sae  'twill  be  beautifu'  to  see  them  a'  three  tbegither  by  the  licht  o'  the 
moon  "  a  perfect  chrysolite" — and  the  sky  abune,  and  the  glen  aneath,  and 
the  hills  between  them  a',  will  be  felt  to  be  but  ae  Earth ! 


(END  OP  ACT  FIRST.) 
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NOTHING  can  be  more  remarkable, 
or  fraught  with  more  important  po- 
litical instruction,  than  the  present 
state  of  this  country,  and  the  aspect 
of  parties  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament. 
If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble 
to  consider  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  language  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  at  that  period,  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  he  now  sees  around 
him,  he  will  hardly  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  he  is  living  in  the  same 
age  of  the  world ;  and  still  less  com- 
prehend the  causes  which,  in  so  short 
a  time,  have  led  to  so  violent  a  transi- 
tion, and  converted  the  impassioned 
supporters  of  popular  powder  at  that 
period,  into  the  violentenemies  of  de- 
mocratic pretensions  in  this.  If  the 
language  of  public  men,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  party  ambition,  have  changed, 
how  much  more  has  the  public  effer- 
vescence diminished,  and  how  im- 
measurably different  are  the  pros- 
pects of  the  country  now,  from  what 
they  were  at  that  disastrous  epoch  ! 
Much  matter  of  consolation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  retrospect — much  in- 
struction as  to  the  progress  of  poli- 
tical change  in  a  free  state — much 
light  as  to  the  quarter  from  which 
alone,  in  a  crisis  such  as  we  are  un- 
dergoing, ultimate  salvation  is  to  be 
obtained. 

It  is  now  just  two  years  since  the 
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Reform  Bill  was  virtually  thrown  out 
by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion,  and  the 
Whigs  returned  to  power  after  a  re- 
signation of  a  week,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  revolutionary  party  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  Let  any  man  revert 
to  the  language,  the  hopes,  the  ter- 
rors of  that  moment,  and  he  will 
hardly  believe  his  own  senses  if  he 
reads,  or  his  memory  if  he  recollects 
them.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Whig  nobility,  the  public  press,  or 
the  Radical  orators,  were  foremost 
in  revolutionary  language  and  anar- 
chical measures.  Resistance  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  was  openly  recom- 
mended by  those  whose  rank,  pro- 
perty, and  consideration  entitled 
them  to  step  forward  as  the  leaders 
of  the  people;  the  swamping  of  the 
Upper  House  by  the  creation  of  eighty 
new  Peers  was  fiercely  advocated, 
and  incessantly  pressed  upon  Mini- 
sters, by  the  whole  popular  part  of 
the  public  press;  treason  and  sedi- 
tion openly  spouted  forth  at  public 
meetings,  in  every  great  city  of  the 
empire,  amidst  thunders  of  applause; 
the  emblem  of  Revolution  aud  anar- 
chy, the  tricolor  flag,  paraded  amidst 
insulting  thousands,  to  whom  the  glo- 
ries of  the  English  standard  seemed 
unknown ;  the  Queen  of  England  re- 
minded, amidst  radical  yells,  that  a 
fairer  head  than  hers  had  rolled  uu- 
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der  the  scaffold ;  a  run  with  infernal 
activity  kept  upon  the  Bank,  which 
in  three  days  brought  society,  in  this 
vast  commercial  state,  to  the  verge 
of  dissolution;  and  vast  assemblages 
of  organized  men  convened  in  the 
great  manufacturing  towns,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  overawing  both 
the  Crown  and  the  hereditary  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  All  this  was  done 
amidst  tumults  of  applause  from  the 
public  press — the  Wiiltf  leaders  and 
the  popular  meetings,  the  whole  na- 
tion resounded  with  revolutionary 
projects — menacing  language  was  in 
every  liberal  mouth — Government 
itself  was  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment— Bristol  burned  for  three  days, 
as  a  sample  of  what  commercial  opu- 
lence had  to  expect  from  popular 
fury — the  sack  of  Nottingham  Castle 
warned  the  Aristocracy  of  the  fate 
which  awaited  them — the  whole 
foundations  of  society  appeared  to 
be  torn  up,  and  England  about  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  whirlwind  of 
anarchy,  which  had  so  recently  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  kingdom, 
and  consigned  the  accumulations  of 
ages,  the  institutions  of  centuries,  to 
one  cohimon  ruin. 

Two  years  have  passed  away,  and 
what  are  the  prospects  of  a  country 
then,  to  all  human  foresight,  on  the 
borders  of  a  convulsion  fraught  with 
unexampled  horrors  to  all  classes  ? 
That  the  danger  is  over,  no  one  will 
assert;  that  the  seeds  of  ultimate 
destruction  are  not  sown,  no  wise 
man  will  affirm;  but  that  the  pro- 
gress of  dissolution  has  hitherto  been 
much  slower  than  wafi  anticipated, 
or  than  the  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution  gave  us  reason  to  expect, 
is  now  abundantly  proved  by  expe- 
rience. The  great  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, though  seriously  menaced, 
still  exist;  the  Church  is  hitherto 
untouched,  and  its  enemies,  despair- 
Ing  of  success  in  Open  hostility,  have 
reverted  to  the  insidious  project  of 
undermining  it,  by  sowing  the  seeds 
of  discord  in  its  protecting  L'uiver- 
sities;  the  Funds,  the  Corn  Laws, 
the  right  of  Primogeniture,  the 
House'of  Peers,  are  threatened  in- 
deed, but  not  overthrown ;  and  the 
Radical  body  in  the  Legislature,  how 
formidably  soever  increased  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  can  as  yet  be  kept  in 
subjection  by  a  cordial  union  of  the 
two  other  great  parties  in  the  State", 


It  is  no  small  matter,  that  two  ses- 
sions of  Parliament  have  been  nearly 
got  over — the  two  sessions  likely  to 
be  the  most  perilous,  from  the  heat- 
ed state  of  the  public  mind  when  it 
first  assembled,  and  the  extravagant 
expectations  which  were  afloat  as  to 
the  unlimited  blessings  which  were 
to  descend  upon  society  from  the 
Reform  Bill — without  any  of  thegreat 
institutions  of  society  having  been 
overthrown,  or  any  farther  important 
change  having  been  made  in  the  con- 
stitution than  the  immense  one  which 
that  Bill  effected.  It  is  no  small  mat- 
ter, that  the  fierce  collision  of  par- 
ties has  exhausted  itself,  without 
blood  having  been  shed,  or  property 
confiscated ;— those  cruel  and  irrevo- 
cable measures,  which  so  often  ren- 
der the  progress  of  disaster  irrepa- 
rable, by  mixing  up  private  revenge 
with  public*  passion.  It  is  no  small 
matter,  that  while  the  progress  of 
conflagration  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  so  slow,  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution  of  the  Barri- 
cades has  been  so  rapid,  that  the 
fumes  of  Republican  enthusiasm,  by 
which  so  many  of  the  strongest  heads 
in  Britain  were  then  swept  away, 
have  been  drowned  in  blood,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  mild  and  con- 
stitutional sway  of  the  Restoration 
followed  by  a  military  despotism  so 
oppressive,  and  a  prostration  of  free- 
dom so  complete,  that  even  faction 
can  allege  nothing  in  its  defence, 
but  the  necessity  of  extirpating  the 
very  principles  on  which  itself  is 
founded.  All  this  is  in  the  highest 
degree  consolatory;  and  if  it  does 
not  afford  reason  as  yet  to  conclude 
that  the  seeds  of  ultimate  ruin  were 
not  sown  by  the  Revolution  of  1832, 
it  at  least  demonstrates,  that  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  resolutely 
grappling  with  the  disease,  and  gives 
ground  for  the  hope,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain may  yet  surmount  the  crisis, 
and  evince,  in  a  green  old  ago,  the 
vigour  of  the  constitution  which  had 
Bolongsurvived  so  dreadful  a  malady. 
But  if  the  slow  progress  hitherto 
made  in  revolutionary  measures,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  resistance  opposed 
by  the  Conservative  party  to  their 
progress,  affords  subject  for  conso- 
lation, how  much  greater  is  the  com- 
fort to  be  derived  from  the  altered 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
cooled  language  which  even  the  ad- 
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vocates  of  the  Movement  now  put 
forth  upon  all  the  great  subjects  that 
agitate  society !  That  is  the  material 
feature;  because  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  is  now  so  great,  and 
the  multitude  who  are  brought  to 
bear  on  public  affairs  so  immense, 
that  it  is  in  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  that 
we  must  look  both  for  the  elements 
of  power,  and  the  shadows  which 
coming  events  cast  before.  Now 
nothing  is  so  extraordinary  as  the 
change  in  this  particular  which  is 
observable  not  only  in  the  organs 
of  general  discussion,  but  the  opi- 
nions of  private  men.  Open  the 
public  and  once  popular  prints — the 
Times,  the  Globe,  the  Morning  He- 
rald, or  even  the  Courier ;  and  you 
will  find  the  Whigs  now  coercing 
and  chastising  their  former  allies 
with  far  more  severity  than  the  Con- 
servatives ever  used  towards  them- 
selves in  the  days  of  their  revolution- 
ary triumph.  All  that  was  then  urged 
with  such  irresistible  force  of  argu- 
ment, and  such  total  want  of  success, 
against  popular  orators,  democratic 
unions,  political  agitation,  public 
credulity,  and  republican  ambition, 
by  the  Conservative  organs  who  had 
the  courage  to  face  the  tempest,  is 
now  poured  forth  with  an  unblush- 
ing effrontery  by  the  sycophantic 
renegades  who  direct  the  Ministerial 
press,  against  the  very  men  who 
raised  the  Whigs  to  power.  As  much 
as  they  formerly  adulated  the  rabble, 
do  they  now  reprobate  them ;  as 
much  as  they  once  applauded  agita- 
tion, do  they  now  condemn  it;  as 
much  as  they  then  supported  Revo- 
lutionary, do  they  now  occasionally 
cling  to  Conservative  principles.  The 
inconsistency  of  such  men  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  sort  of  importance — the 
material  thing  is,  that  such  is  either 
the  altered  state  of  society,  or  the 
changed  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
,that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  so  disgraceful  a  dereliction,  and 
feel  that  Government  can  go  on  on 
no  other  than  Conservative  princi- 
ples. Can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
the  really  sincere  and  zealous  re- 
publicans, the  men  who  use  revolu- 
tionary language,  not  as  an  instru- 
ment of  party,  but  a  means,  as  they 
blindly  imagine,  of  social  ameliora- 
tion, are  utterly  disgusted  by  such 
conduct,  and  openly  avow  their  pre- 
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ference  of  the  Conservatives,  who 
have  always  opposed,  to  the  Whigs, 
who  have  supported  only  to  betray 
them? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Society  is  com- 
posed of  individuals;  public  opinion, 
of  which  so  much  is  said,  is  nothing 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  thoughts  of 
private  men, — the  loud  reverberation 
of  what  you  hear  at  the  fireside,  and 
discuss  at  the  social  board.  Now, 
judging  by  this  standard,  how  great 
is  the  change  of  general  thought 
within  the  two  last  eventful  years  ? 
We  speak  not  of  the  decided  repub- 
licans, the  hardened  Jacobins,  men 
whom  no  experience  will  convince, 
no  suffering  reclaim  ;  they  will  live 
and  die  the  same,  roaring  out  for 
equality  alike  amidst  the  smoke  of 
the  Barricades  as  the  ruins  ot  Lyons; 
insensible  to  suffering,  inaccebsible 
to  reason,  equally  when  the  Bastile, 
in  the  outset  of  their  transports,  un- 
folded its  six  inmates,  and  St  Michel, 
in  their  close,  enveloped  its  six  hun- 
dred victims.  But  abstracting  from 
this  insane  and  irreclaimable  class, 
•who  fortunately  are  still  a  small 
minority  in  this  country,  how  great 
is  the  change  of  opinion  among  the 
numerous  body  who  were  seduced 
by  the  flattering  language  and  lavish 
promises  of  the  Liberals,  and  now 
have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
practical  tendency  of  their  measures! 
If  you  speak  to  them  of  the  Whigs 
as  compared  to  the  Tories — of  a 
reformed,  as  contrasted  with  an  un- 
reformed  Parliament,  they  will  pro- 
bably still  revert  to  their  former  de- 
lusions :  but  upon  the  necessity  of 
resisting  the  Movement  in  the  ab- 
stract, putting  down  O'Connell  and 
the  Irish  dismemberers,  resisting  the 
Trades'  Unions,  and  getting  society 
back  to  its  old  and  tranquil  form, 
they  are  as  Conservative  as  heart 
could  wish.  They  would,  therefore, 
be  the  first  to  condemn,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  the  principles,  if  utter- 
ed by  others,  which  they  themselves 
put  forth  with  such  vehemence  two 
years  ago.  Every  person  must 
have  seen  numerous  examples,  in 
his  own  observation,  of  this  change  ; 
men  of  respectable  character,  and 
even  eminence  in  their  respective 
professions,  but  who,  from  defect  of 
historical  information,  were  unable 
to  discern  the  fallacy  of  the  sophisms 
by  which  they  were  assailed,  and 
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were  in  consequence  swept  away  by 
tin-  Reform  torrent,  and  now  exert 
themselves,  too  often  in  vain,  to 
avert  the  serious  consequences  to 
themselves  and  their  children,  which 
the  levelling  principles,  which  then 
acquired  so  fearful  an  ascendency, 
have  produced.  It  is  the  return  of 
this  numerous  and  estimable  class,  if 
not  to  the  name,  at  least  to  the  prin- 
ciples, of  the  Conservatives,  which 
forms  the  grand  characteristic  of  the 
last  six  months,  and  opens  more 
cheering  prospects  to  the  country 
than  any  which  have  dawned  upon 
it  since  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's administration. 

The  effect  of  this  change  has  been 
most  conspicuous  in  all  the  elections 
which  have  taken  place  since  the 
general  one  which  was  determined 
by  the  Reform  mania.  Out  of  six- 
teen contested  elections  which  have 
occurred,  eleven  have  terminated  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Conservatives, 
four  in  that  of  the  Radicals,  and  one 
in  tliat  of  the  Whigs.  The  narrow 
majority  at  Leeds,  the  marked  defeat 
at  Dudley,  the  still  more  memorable 
and  decisive  overthrown)  Perthshire, 
indicate  the  incrcasimj  dissatisfaction 
at  their  conduct  even  among  the 
new  constituencies — the  men  who 
were  called  into  political  life  by  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  change  in  opinion 
among  the  clothiers  of  Yorkshire,  the 
ironmongers  of  Staffordshire,  and  the 
ten-pounders  of  Perthshire,  have 
been  equally  remarkable.  Great 
must  have  been  the  disappointment, 
enormous  the  amount  of  previous 
delusion,  bitter  the  sense  of  present 
mortification,  which  in  so  short  a 
p  'Hod  as  eighteen  mouths  could  have 
produced  so  extraordinary  a  result. 
If  a  dissolution  were  to  take  place 
now,  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  the 
result  with  any  sort  of  certainty ; 
because  much  would  depend  on 
whether  any  captivating  and  delusive 
topic  could  be  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic fancy :  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  extraneous  aid,  there  appears 
every  probability  that  the  present 
constitution  of  Parliament  would  be 
essentially  altered  ;  that  the  Radical 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Con- 
servative on  the  other,  would  both 
be  materially  strengthened  ;  but  that, 
with  the  exception  of  thirty  or  forty 
close  boroughs  or  counties  in  their 
own  interest,  which  they  contrived 
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to  keep  out  of  Schedules  A  and  B, 
the  Whigs  would  be  utterly  annihi- 
lated. Such  a  result  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, generally  contemplated,  and 
by  none  with  more  conviction  of  its 
likelihood  than  the  Whigs  them- 
selves. Such  a  result,  ensuing  so 
soon  after  the  transports  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  is  extremely  remarkable, 
not  merely  as  a  most  important 
stage  in  our  own  history,  but  as  a 
memorable  fact  in  political  science. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  the  progress,  when  facts  of  suffi- 
cient importance  have  occurred  to 
warrant  some  conclusions  and  a 
slight  anticipation  can  be  formed  of 
the  nature  of  the  journey  on  which 
we  set  out  during  the  darkness  and 
delusions  of  the  Reform  mania. 

That  the  disease  with  which  we 
have  been,  and  still  are  afflicted,  was 
the  true  Revolutionary  fever,  must 
be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. The  symptoms  by  which  it 
was  attended,  the  restless  desire  for 
innovation  by  which  it  was  preceded, 
the  total  disregard  of  experience  by 
which  it  was  distinguished,  the  pub- 
lic terrors  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, the  extravagant  hopes  to 
which  it  led,  the  guilty  ambition 
which  it  generated,  were  all  the 
symptoms,  and  the  worst  symptoms, 
of  Revolutionary  passion.  Nor  is  it 
only  by  the  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  the  existence  of  this 
dreadful  malady,  to  a  most  alarming 
extent,  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
conduct,  the  public  acts  of  the  Radi- 
cals, have  amply  vindicated  their 
title  to  the  execrable  distinction  of 
being  classed  with  the  Jacobins  of 
France,  by  future  and  impartial  his- 
tory. If  half  the  measures  which 
they  have  proposed,  and  supported 
with  their  whole  influence  and  abi- 
lity, both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  they 
would  ere  now  have  torn  the  empire 
in  pieces,  and  precipitated  us,  beyond 
the  chance  of  redemption,  into  the 
gulf  of  Revolution.  The  Irish  dema- 
gogues would  have  dismembered 
the  empire,  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent legislature — in  other  words, 
a  hostile  Republic — almost  within 
sight  of  the  shores  of  Britain.  The 
English  and  Scotch  Revolutionists 
would  have  pulled  down  the  Church 
Establishment  in  both  countries,  and 
delivered  over  a  Christian  State  to 
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the  dreams  of  enthusiasm,  or  the 
wretchedness  of  infidelity.  If  they 
had  not  been  vigorously  met  and  re- 
sisted, the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  have  spread  distress  far  and 
wide  through  the  whole  agricultural 
classes,  through  them  depressed  im- 
measurably the  commercial  inte- 
rests, and  rendered  the  ultimate  pre- 
servation of  national  faith  impossible 
from  the  labouring  condition  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  They  would 
have  destroyed  the  independence  of 
the  hereditary  Legislature,  by  the 
creation  of  a  hundred  new  Peers, 
and  reduced  the  Crown  to  the  dis- 
grace of  itself  revoking  the  benefi- 
cence of  past  sovereigns  ;  in  other 
words,  submitting  to  the  last  humi- 
liation of  prostrated  authority.  With 
all  this  we  have  been  threatened, 
and  are  threatened ;  from  all  this  we 
have  hitherto  made  only  a  narrow 
escape ;  and  if  the  empire  has  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction 
by  the  Reforming,  it  has  been 
snatched  from  the  gulf  solely  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Conservative,  party. 

How  then  has  it  happened  that 
a  nation,  seized  as  this  has  been 
with  a  Revolutionary  fever,  and  that 
too  of  the  most  malignant  kind, 
has  hitherto  been  spared  any  violent 
convulsion  ?  that,  abandoned  by  its 
Government,  seduced  by  too  many 
of  its  higher  orders,  left  to  struggle 
alone  with  the  malady,  it  has  sur- 
vived apparently  the  worst  crisis, 
and  exhibits  new  symptoms  of 
amendment  in  public  thought  which 
the  warmest  patriot  could  hardly 
have  hoped  for  two  years  ago  ?  The 
question  is  of  the  most  interesting 
kind,  not  only  with  reference  to  our 
own  prospects,  but  the  great  cause 
of  truth  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world  ;  and  without  pretending 
either  to  affirm  that  the  danger  is 
over,  or  that  time  has  sufficiently 
elucidated  the  whole  causes  which 
have  been  in  operation,  there  are 
three  circumstances  which  appear 
chiefly  remarkable,  as  having  dis- 
tinguished the  progress  of  this  coun- 
try under  the  political  distemper, 
from  that  of  other  States  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  to  the  combined 
operation  of  which  the  present  cheer- 
ing prospects  of  amendment  are,  so 
far  as  we  can  yet  see,  to  be  ascribed. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  impractical 
tendency  which  the  Reforming  mania 
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has  taken  among  our  people,  and  its 
consequent  early  interference  with, 
and  severe  encroachment  upon,  the 
vested  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
most  respectable  members  of  every 
class  of  society.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance of  the  very  utmost  importance 
with  reference  to  the  future  progress 
of  political  change;  and  here,  as  else- 
where, we  may  perceive,  that  to  be 
exposed  to  calamity  is  not  always 
to  be  unfortunate,  and  that  true  wis- 
dom in  political,  not  less  than  pri- 
vate life,  is  often  to  be  learned  ra- 
ther in  the  storms  of  adversity  than 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

That  Revolution  will  ultimately 
fall  with  unmitigated  severity  upon 
all  classes ;  that  the  greatest  of  all 
sufferers  by  the  changes  it  induces 
will  be  the  lowest;  and  that  the  child- 
ren and  children's  children  of  the 
infatuated  people,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  will  lament  with 
unavailing  tears  the  sins  and  preci- 
pitance of  their  fathers,  is  a  propo- 
sition so  clearly  deducible  from 
principle,  and  so  uniformly  proved 
by  experience,  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  few  axioms  of 
political  science.  Never  was  this 
great  truth  more  clearly  illustrated 
than  it  now  is  in  France,  where,  after 
forty  years  of  revolutionary  convul- 
sions, the  working  classes  are  driven 
by  suffering  into  annual  revolts  of 
frightful  magnitude,  and  the  cries  of 
a  suffering  population  are  stifled  by 
a  military  despotism,  so  severe,  that 
compared  to  it  the  ancient  rule  of 
the  monarchy,  with  all  its  faults,  was 
as  an  age  of  freedom.  But  the  great 
danger  is,  that  this  truth  is  perceived 
too  late  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
evil  ;  that  before  suffering  has 
brought  wisdom  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  irreparable  changes  have 
been  made — institutions,  the  bul- 
warks of  freedom,  overthrown  in  the 
first  fervour  of  innovation — passions 
of  unquenchable  violencev  excited  by 
the  mutual  infliction  of  irreparable 
injury,  and  interests  inconsistent 
with  the  ultimate  establishment, 
either  of  civil  liberty  or  public  pro- 
sperity, created  by  the  triumph  of 
guilty  democratic  ambition.  VVhere 
tliiijms  been  the  case,  as  it  generally 
is,  with  a  people  delivered  over  for 
their  sins  to  revolutionary  passions, 
amendment  is  impossible,  hope  is 
extinguished ;  and  the  nation  is  irri> 
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vocably  consigned  to  an  old  age  of 
slavery  and  degradation,  as  the  na- 
tural but  not  undeserved  punish- 
ment of  the  inordinate  indulgence 
of  political  extravagance.  This  was 
the  fate  of  Athena  and  Rome  ;  this  is 
the  fate  of  regenerated  France. 

The  great  preservative,  on  the 
other  hand,  against  this  melancholy 
progress,  and  the  only  one  which  can 
generally  be  relied  upon,  aa  likely  to 
prove  efficacious  with  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  is  the  occurrence  of 
such  early  and  wide-spread  suffering 
or  apprehension  in  consequence  of 
the  commencement  of  revolutionary 
change,  as  may  undeceive  a  majority 
of  the  influential  classes  ere  it  is  too 
late ;  and  reclaim  the  prodigal  by 
salutary  suffering,  before  he  has 
strayed  irrevocably  from  his  father's 
home.  This  is  the  only  antidote  at 
all  commensurate  to  the  virulence  of 
the  poison,  this  is  the  one  which, 
there  is  a  reason  to  hope,  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  permitted  to  ope- 
rate in  this  country.  The  fervour  of 
innovation,  instead  of  being  all  con- 
centrated into  one  vast  and  impetu- 
ous stream  to  sweep  away  the  re- 
maining bulwarks  of  order  and  free- 
dom, has  been  drawn  off  into  an  in- 
finity of  lesser  rills,  to  remedy  the 
real  or  imaginary  evils  of  the  diffe- 
rent and  highly  excited  classes  of 
society.  This  has  been  a  circum- 
stance of  the  very  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  weight  of  the  torrent, 
which  presses  against  the  general 
and  important  institutions  of  society, 
has  been  materially  and  providen- 
tially diminished  by  the  anxiety  of 
every  class  to  apply  an  early  remedy 
to  its  own  peculiar  grievances,  or 
elevate  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  those 
by  which  it  has  hitherto  been  over- 
shadowed ;  and  thus  the  great  fea- 
tures of  the  Constitution  are  still 
unchanged  save  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
while  every  interest  in  the  State 
finds  itself  assailed  by  some  lesser, 
but  to  it  most  formidable  antagon- 
ist. We  lament  the  individual  dis- 
tress, anxiety,  and  suffering,  which 
this  universal  threatening  of  private 
pecuniary  interests  necessarily  pro- 
duces ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  un- 
avoidable; we  foresaw  and  predicted 
it  during  the  transports  of  the  Re- 
form mania,  and  discern  in  its  pre- 
sent operation  the  severe  school  of 
ultimate  improvement. 


This  separation  of  the  mighty  tor- 
rent of  Revolution  into  a  vast  variety 
of  separate  streams,  which  are  now 
threatening  with  detached  prostra- 
tion so  many  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  interests  of  the  State, 
may  be  discerned  in  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  every  profession 
and  class  of  society.  Ask  the  land- 
owners in  what  state  they  now  are, 
and  to  what  extent  they  find  their 
fortunes  improved  and  prospects 
brightened  by  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  principles,  to  forward 
which  so  many  of  themselves,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  lent  their 
enthusiastic  aid  :  and  they  will  an- 
swer, that  the  dagger  is  at  their 
throat ;  that  their  rents  both  for 
corn  and  grass  lands  are  rapidly  and 
ruinously  falling ;  and  that  the  threa- 
tened repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
reduction  of  wheat  to  forty  shillings 
a-quarter,  would  at  once  reduce 
two-thirds  of  their  number  to  insol- 
vency. Ask  the  farmers  whether 
they  have  experienced  the  benefit 
which  they  expected  when  so  vast 
a  majority  of  their  number  were 
swept  away  by  the  Reform  mania, 
and  they  brought  in  ninety-eight 
out  of  the  hundred-and-one  county 
members  of  England  and  Wales  in 
the  reforming  interest:  and  they  will 
almost  universally  reply,  that  they 
have  been  deceived  ;  that  their  con- 
dition and  prospects  are  infinitely 
worse  than  before;  that  the  manu- 
facturing interest  has  gained  a  great 
and  undue  ascendency  by  the  Re- 
form Bill ;  that,  in  the  existing  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  Corn  Laws, 
they  can  neither  enter  with  spirit 
into  new  engagements,  nor  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  the  performance 
of  their  old  ones ;  that  the  market  is 
paralysed  by  the  perpetual  terror  of 
approaching  unlimited  foreign  im- 
portation ;  that  their  capital  and 
stock  is  unceasingly  melting  away, 
under  the  continued  fall  of  prices, 
and  onerous  money  engagements; 
and  that  if  they  could  only  turn  their 
effects  into  money,  they  would  glad- 
ly leave  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
join  their  happier  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Ask  the 
manufacturer  in  what  respect  he  has 
experienced  benefit  from  the  change: 
and  he  will  answer,  that  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  has  seized  his  work- 
men, which  threatens,  if  long  con- 
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tinued,  to  destroy  the  very  elements 
of  our  manufacturing  prosperity; 
that  the  plague  of  Trades'  Unions  has 
spread  universally,  and  renders  all 
calculation  for  the  answering  of  or- 
ders impossible ;  that  at  a  time  when 
profits  are  ruinously  low, and  foreign 
competition  uncommonly  severe,  he 
is  assailed  with  imperious  demands 
for  a  rise  of  wages  from  his  infatu- 
ated operatives,  the  only  effect  of 
which,  if  granted,  would  be  to  drive 
the  British  goods  from  the  foreign 
markets,  and  extinguish  the  sales  on 
which  they  themselves  depend  for 
subsistence,  Enquire  of  the  work- 
men, whether  the  Reform  Bill  has 
brought  the  age  of  gold  which  they 
were  promised,  and  believed  they 
were  to  obtain :  and  they  will  una- 
nimously answer,  that  they  have 
been  grossly  and  shamefully  decei- 
ved ;  that  their  wages  are  so  low  as 
to  afford  them  barely  a  subsistence ; 
and  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  they  must  take  their  interests 
into  their  own  hands,  and  no  longer 
submit  to  be  made  the  tools  of  a 
party  who  use  them  for  their  own 
political  advancement,  and,  having 
gained  it,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
complaints.  Enter  the  dockyards 
and  the  shipwrights'  workshops,  and 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  ship- 
ping interest,  and  you  will  hear  uni- 
versally that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
unexampled  depression ;  that  the 
last  Parliamentary  investigation  has 
proved  that  they  are  labouring  be- 
yond any  other  class  of  society ;  and 
that  the  reciprocity  system  first 
brought  on  them  a  host  of  evils, 
which  are  now  rendered  perpetual 
by  the  permanent  ascendency  which 
the  Reform  Bill  has  given  to  an  ad- 
verse interest  in  the  Legislature. 
Ask  the  shopkeeper  whether  he  is 
thriving  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
distress,  and  he  will  answer  that  his 
profits  are  rapidly  falling;  that  the 
diminished  purchases  of  the  landed 
interest  and  farmers  are  telling  most 
powerfully  on  his  sales;  and  that  a 
continued  and  most  vexatious  com- 
petition from  cheap  venders  strug- 
gling to  rise  into  business,  or  the 
numerous  sales  of  bankrupt  stock 
which  are  continually  going  for- 
ward, have,  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, dissipated  the  business  of  that 
numerous  class  of  customers  to  whom 
economy  has  now  become  an  object 
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of  paramount  importance.  Ask  the 
lawyer  whether  he  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  labouring  condition  of 
society:  and  he  will  at  once  answer, 
that  the  Reform  Bill  has  utterly  an- 
nihilated the  prospects  of  two-thirds 
of  his  body  ;  that  the  fever  of  inno- 
vation has  introduced,  and  is  intro- 
ducing, legal  changes  of  the  most 
ruinous  kind ;  that  the  business  on 
the  Circuit  is  gone,  and  that  of  West- 
minster Hall  not  a  fourth  of  its  for- 
mer amount;  that  the  independence 
of  the  Bar  is  rapidly  giving  way  un- 
der the  continued  decline  of  busi- 
ness, and  increase  of  commissions, 
under  the  Whig  Lord  Chancellor ; 
and  that  the  establishment  of  local 
courts,  and  dissipation  of  the  busi- 
ness among  the  provincial  Bar,  will 
effect  a  total  revolution  in  the  legal 
practice  of  England.  Enquire  of 
the  teachers,  whether  of  the  young 
or  the  professional  classes,  what 
their  prospects  are  since  the  school- 
master has  been  abroad,  and  you 
will  find  universally  that  they  are  of 
the  most  gloomy  kind;  that  their 
scholars  and  students  are  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  the  pressure  from 
beltfw  telling  with  serious  effect  up- 
on their  fortunes.  Enter  the  par- 
sonage-house of  the  rector,  the  hall 
of  the  college,  or  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop,  and  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  that  most  im- 
portant class  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
great  duties  of  religion  and  morali- 
ty ;  and  you  will  hear  everywhere 
the  language  only  of  gloom  and  de- 
spondency, and  perceive  a  general 
anticipation  of  tlje  time,  and  that, 
too,  at  no  distant  period,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  Establishment  will  be 
destroyed,  and  the  first  of  Christian 
duties,  the  religious  education  of  the 
poor,  left  only  to  the  zeal  of  the  sec- 
tarian, or  the  indifference  of  the  infi- 
del. Even  the  fundholder,  notwith- 
standing the  regularity  with  which 
he  receives  his  dividends,  and  the 
rise  in  real  amount  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  change  in  the  value 
of  money,  is  not  without  his  own 
terrors,  as  well  as  his  less  fortunate 
brethren  ;  visions  of  an  equitable 
adjustment  disturb  his  most  plea- 
sing reveries,  and  he  is  condoled 
only  by  the  hope,  that  if  the  Funds 
go,  every  thing  will  go,  and  that  no 
investment,  in  such  a  general  cala- 
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mity.can  be  so  secure  as  that  which 
has  the  tax-gatherer  for  its  collec- 
tor. 

Tbe  multitude  of  interests  which 
are  in  this  way  assailed,  is  producing 
a  double  effect  of  the  most  import- 
ant description.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  has  divided  the  stream  uhich 
when  united  was  irresistible;  while, 
on  the  other,  it  has  awakened  multi- 
tudes to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  of 
which  they  never  could  have  been 
made  senjfble  by  any  efforts  of  ar- 
gument or  eloquence.  While  their 
eyes  were  all  fixed  on  the  Legisla- 
ture— while  every  imagination  was 
intent  on  the  projects  of  social  ame- 
lioration which  were  afloat,  the  re- 
spectable reformers  suddenly  found 
themselves  assailed  by  a  furious 
multitude  in  their  rear;  and  every 
man  in  a  superior  class  saw  his  pros- 
pects threatened,  or  his  income  re- 
duced to  a  half,  by  the  pressure  from 
below  in  his  own  profession  or  line 
of  life.  This  practical  result,  and 
experienced  inconvenience  of  dis- 
turbing the  settled  relations  of  so- 
ciety, has  been  and  is  of  incalcula- 
ble importance.  Few  can  discern 
by  argument  the  force  of  objections 
drawn  from  history  against  theore- 
tical innovations ;  but  every  man  can 
perceive  the  inconvenience  of  losing 
live  hundred  a-year,  or  going  with 
an  old  coat,  from  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  from  the  united  work- 
men a  new  one.  The  more  that  ap- 
prehension, anxiety,  and  distrust 
spread  through  society,  from  the  ex- 
travagant efforts  of  the  inferior  class 
in  every  line  of  life  to  better  their 
condition  by  the  ruin  of  their  supe- 
riors, the  more  certain  is  the  reac- 
tion against  the  ulterior  march  of 
Revolution,  and  the  greater  is  the 
ground  for  hope  that  its  progress  may 
ultimately  be  stayed.  The  Trades' 
Unions  have  done  immense  good  by 
bringing  home  the  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension consequent  on  the  fever 
of  democracy,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  its  noisy  supporters  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns.  If  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  island  could  be  de- 
prived of  a  single  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  from  the  consequences 
of  revolution  in  its  outset,  its  dan- 
gers would  be  at  an  end  for  the  life- 
time of  that  generation. 

Much,  no  doubt,  of  this  practical 


tendency  of  the  Reform  mania  i«  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  efl'ects  of  a  t'rpe 
government  long  operating  upon  the 
people,  and  the  hubit  which  it  has 
conferred  upon  every  class,  of  look- 
ing to  their  own  immediate  bfiiclit 
from  the  effect  of  legislative  alter- 
ations. But  much,  also,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  original  character  of 
the  mixed  race  of  mankind,  of  which, 
fortunately  for  its  inhabitants,  the 
population  of  the  British  Islands  is 
now  composed.  The  practical  ha- 
bits and  methodical  ideas  of  the 
English  people  have  been  proverbial 
from  the  earliest  times;  they  have 
probably  not  so  much  arisen  from 
their  long  established  freedom,  as 
created  it.  From  the  infancy  of  so- 
ciety, even  in  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  the  Heptarchy, 
this  invaluable  feature  is  to  be  ob- 
served. The  laws  of  Alfred  estab- 
lished in  the  eighth  century  a  system 
of  social  organization  far  superior  to 
what  nations  infinitely  farther  ad-- 
vauced  in  civilisation  have  been  able 
to  produce  in  the  nineteenth.  It 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
either  the  Poles  or  the  Irish  could 
be  brought,  of  their,  own  free  will, 
and  without  external  compulsion,  to 
establish  rational  forms  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  their  countries, 
even  after  any  degree  of  public  im- 
provement. Certain  it  is,  that,  du- 
ring the  thousand  years  of  their  po- 
litical existence,  they  have  made  no 
sort  of  advances  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  it-  The  French,  with  all 
their  talent  and  energy,  have  never 
directed  their  efforts  towards  the 
acquisition  of  practical  advantages ; 
and,  after  forty  years'  convulsions, 
they  are  still  subject  to  a  property- 
tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  a  most  oppres- 
sive standing  army,  and  vexatious 
police, — the  great  evils  which  the 
English  would  have  abolished  the 
moment  the  Bastile  was  stormed 
forty-five  years  ago.  It  is  in  vain  to 
explain  these  diversities  by  differ- 
ence in  political  history  or  situation 
alone ;  powerful  as  these  agents  are, 
they  must  have  fallen  in,  in  their 
operation,  with  some  agent  still 
stronger ;  and  that  is,  probably,  the 
original,orderly,and  practical  charac- 
ter of  the  Gothic  or  German  race 
of  mankind.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  circumstance  is, 
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not  that  the  Revolutionary  fever  is 
divested  of  all  its  dangers  when  it 
falls  upon  a  nation  of  German  de- 
scent, but  that  it  is  powerfully  modi- 
Jied  Jfty  the  character  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  applied  ;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  true  political  wisdom  to  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  dangers  which  it 
threatens,  in  the  novel  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  now  broken  forth, 
and  gather  consolation  from  the 
grounds  of  hope  which  arise  from 
the  previous  symptoms  of  the  ma- 
lady in  former  ages  amongst  us. 

It  was  in  the  obvious  and  incon- 
ceivable departure  from  this  prin- 
ciple, so  strongly  characteristic  of 
the  English  people,  that  the  enor- 
mous danger  of  the  Reform  Bill 
consisted.  That  there  were  perhaps 
some  causes  of  complaint  —  some 
grievances  which  had  afforded  a  han- 
dle to  the  Revolutionists  to  rear  up  the 
discontent  which  preceded  that  dis- 
astrous convulsion, — is  self-evident; 
and  by  applying  a  cautious  and  ju- 
dicious remedy  to  these  experienced 
evils,  the  Whigs  would  have  confer- 
red real  blessings  upon  their  coun- 
try, and  probably  have  secured  a 
long  lease  of  power  to  themselves. 
But,  instead  of  doing  this,  they  in- 
stantly set  themselves  to  confer  a 
vast  and  unlooked-for  accession  of 
political  power  upon  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  stirred  up  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  from  the  extra- 
vagant expectations,  which  they  set 
afloat  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  that  prodigious  change, — obli- 
terating thus  the  most  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  British  character,  and, 
instead  of  the  English  love  of  prac- 
tical improvement,  stirring  up  the 
French  passion  for  political  equality. 
They  threw  about  firebrands  in  every 
direction;  but  Old  England,  except 
in  some  combustible  places,  would 
not  burn.  The  original  character 
and  sterling  good  sense  of  the  people 
appears  to  be  fast  recovering  from 
the  delusion  with  which,  for  their 
own  purposes,  they  were  overspread 
by  the  Government;  the  ulterior 
progress  of  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment has  been  modified  by  the  tem- 
per and  habits  of  the  classes  who 
found  themselves  elevated'to  power, 
and  the  chance  of  ultimate  salvation 
materially  increased  by  the  early  and 
practical  lesson  which  all  ranks  have 
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received  as  to  the  inevitable  effects 
of  democratic  elevation. 

II.  The  second  great  cause  of  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  Conservative 
principles,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  year,  is  the  strength 
of  constitution  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance to  evil,  which  has  arisen  from 
the  long-established  habits  of  British 
freedom. 

That  the  resistance  to  change  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  previous  freedom  that  has  been 
enjoyed — that  no  country  is  so  easily 
overturned  as  a  despotic  one — and 
that  the  habits  consequent  on  the 
long  enjoyment  of  liberty  survive 
its  temporary  eclipse,  and  reappear 
on  the  first  return  of  prosperous 
days — are  propositions  so  uniformly 
supported  by  experience,  that  it  was 
with  no  small  astonishment  that 
every  close  observer  of  the  times 
beheld  the  general  tempest  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  arose  upon 
the  promulgation  of  its  provisions 
by  Ministers.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
Liberty,  numerous  and  powerful  as 
they  artf,  were  so  utterly  confounded 
and  astonished  at  beholding  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  take  the  lead 
in  the  work  of  Revolution — the  pe- 
ril which  arose  from  the  monstrous 
coalition  of  the  Radicals  and  the 
Executive  "Was  so  excessive,  that 
they  wellnigh  resigned  the  contest 
in  despair,  and  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  long  arrested  only  by  a  re- 
solute band  of  determined  patriots 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who, 
undeterred  by  revolutionary  me- 
naces, unseduced  by  Ministerial  in- 
fluence, nobly  fought  the  good  fight, 
with  no  hope  to  cheer  them,  but 
that  arising  from  the  discharge  of 
duty.  The  glorious  struggle,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  in  vain ;  during 
the  eighteen  months  that  it  lasted, 
numbers  were  converted  by  argu- 
ments, still  more  were  subdued  by 
suffering;  and  the  first  burst  of  Re- 
volutionary passion,  ever  the  most 
dangerous,  was  already  over  before 
the  Reformed  Parliament  met. 

The  notices  of  motions  then  laid 
upon  the  table  were  amply  sufficient, 
as  the  Whigs  themselves  admit,  if 
carried,  to  have  torn  the  empire  in 
pieces ;  but  the  Conservative  party 
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in  the  country,  ever  slow  to  move, 
and  unprepared  in  the  first  onset, 
but  persevering,  tenacious,  and  ge- 
nerally victorious  in  the  end,  gra- 
dually regained  their  strength,  and, 
amidst  the  general  obloquy  which 
their  obvious  incapacity  brought  up- 
on the  Whigs,  silently  resumed  the 
ascendency  over  public  opinion,  to 
which  their  talents,  their  considera- 
tion, their  possessions,  their  private 
virtues,  and,  above  all,  the  truth  of 
their  principles,  so  justly  entitled 
them.  We  do  not  say,  that  (he  To- 
ries, as  a  body,  have  yet  regain- 
ed their  political  influence;  we  are 
quite  aware  that  they  have  not  as 
yet  done  so,  nor  have  we  any  confi- 
dent  hope,  that,  without  some  modi- 
fication of  the  Reform  Bill,  steady 
or  upright  principles  of  government 
ever  can  again  come  into  action  in 
this  country ; — what  we  maintain  is, 
that  Conservative  principles  have 
again  become,  or  at  least  are  beco- 
ming triumphant;  that  the  language 
of  moderation,  good  sense,  and  ex- 
perience, is  again  occasionally  utter- 
ed by  Government,  and  generally 
put  forth  by  their  adherents  through- 
out the  country ;  that,  though  still 
styling  themselves  Whigs,  they  in 
reality  have  become  more  than  half- 
Tories;  that  their. infamous  alliance 
with  the  mob,  to  beat  down  the  edu- 
cation and  property  of  the  kingdom, 
is,  for  the  present  at  least,  at  an  end ; 
and  that  they  are  now  more  terrified 
at  the  frantic  allies  whom  they  made 
such  efforts  to  bring  into  power, 
than  the.  Conservatives,  who,  from 
the  very  first,  foresaw  and  denoun- 
ced them.  This  being  the  case,  there 
is  yet  hope  for  the  country;  there 
is  hope,  because  the  great  but  inert 
mass  who  were  carried  away  by  the 
Reform  mania,  and  supported  Mi- 
nisters in  their  Revolutionary  pro- 
jects, under  the  influence  of  a  per- 
fect delusion,  have  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  have  broken 
off  from  the  peril  and  the  disgrace 
of  Radical  alliance,  and,  though  still 
professing  themselves  Reformers, 
and  swearing  by  the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,  are 
yet  steadfast  in  their  resistance  to 
those  ulterior  projects  of  innovation 
to  which  they  gladly  looked  forward 
two  years  ago,  and  unconsciously 
are  now  using  the  very  language  and 
arguments  which  they  denounced, 


with  so  much  vehemence,  as  tyran- 
nical apd  oppressive,  when  uttered 
by  their  opponents  during  that  me- 
morable struggle.  What  a  triumph 
to  the  cause  of  truth  !  how  glorious 
a  monument  to  Conservative  prin- 
ciples, to  see  that  they  have  forced 
themselves  even  upon  their  enemies, 
and  are  regulating  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  elevated  themselves  into 
political  power  by  their  temporary 
Overthrow ! 

We  know  not  whether  it  should  be 
ranked  among  the  subjects  of  con- 
gratulation, that  the  Whigs,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  this  change 
in  public  opinion,  are  fast  sinking 
into  obloquy  and  contempt,  and,  as  a 
political  party,  will  probably,  after 
one  or  two  general  elections,  be  com- 
pletely extinct.  Every  person  of 
common  observation  must  have  an- 
ticipated this  result  from  their  suc- 
cess in  carrying  the  Reform  Bill ; 
that  suicidal  measure,  which  they 
looked  forward  to,  as  perpetuating 
for  a  long  period  their  political  as. 
cendency,  and  which  is  destined,  to 
all  appearance,  to  be  the  first  exca- 
vation of  their  grave.  The  reason 
of  this  rapid  decline  is  obvious,  and 
may  be  observed  operating,  with 
more  or  less  force,  in  every  party 
which  for  selfish  purposes  has  lent 
itself  in  any  age  to  anarchical  pro- 
jects. After  having  achieved  their 
first  great  revolutionary  triumph, 
they  must  do  one  of  two  things : 
they  must  either  advance,  or  stand 
still.  If  they  do  the  first,  they  are 
rapidly  brought  into  collision  with 
all  the  great  interests  in  the  state ; 
private  ruin,  public  misery,  stare 
them  in  the  face;  the  dreadful  con- 
sequence of  revolutionary  projects 
is  forced  upon  the  observation  of  the 
most  inconsiderate  among  them.  If 
they  do  the  last,  they  are  instantly 
denounced  as  changelings  and  de- 
ceivers by  their  former  democratic 
supporters ;  and  under  the  obloquy 
heaped  on  them  by  the  classes  fiom 
whom  they  had  so  long  beard  only 
the  voice  of  flattery,  they  rapidly 
sink  into  contempt.  The  Conserva- 
tives shun  them  for  what  they  have 
done;  the  Revolutionists  (execrate 
them  for  what  they  have  left  un- 
done ;  and  between  the  two  they  fall 
to  the  ground.  Society  is  divided 
more  clearly  than  ever,  by  the  con- 
sequence of  their  triumph,  into  the 
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two  great  divisions  of  preservers 
and  destroyers — the  peril  to  all 
classes  puts  an  end  to  a  neutral 
body;  those  who  are  foremost  in 
the  work  of  the  last,  can  never  long 
maintain  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  first.  It  is  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency which  invariably  proves 
their  ruin  ;  the  practical  illustration 
which  their  owu  conduct  affords  of 
the  falsehood  of  their  principles  and 
the  hollo  wness  of  their  professions, 
which  brings  them  into  contempt ; 
the  necessity  of  facing  about  and 
persecuting  their  former  allies,  which 
exposes  them  to  the  worst  imputation 
on  public  men,  that  of  former  deceit 
and  present  ingratitude. 

How  long  did  Neckar  and  the 
liberal  Ministry  who  doubled  the 
Tiers  Etat,  and  convoked,  on  revo- 
lutionary principles,  the  National 
Assembly,  continue  in  power  after 
they  were  hailed  by  the  unanimous 
transports  of  France,  as  the  saviours 
of  their  country  ? — Not  three  months. 
How  long  did  the  Girondists  main- 
tain their  ascendency,  even  after 
the  period  when  they  had  14,000 
votes  in  Paris,  and  the  Jacobins  only 
22,  in  the  choice  of  a  Mayor  for  that 
city?  Just  six  months.  How  long 
did  Lafitte,  the  author  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Barricades,  continue  at 
the  head  of  regenerated  France  ? 
Where  are  now  the  Doctrinaires,  the 
authors  of  that  deplorable  convul- 
sion ?  Merged  in  the  authority  of 
Marshal  Soult,  converted  into  mili- 
tary despots,  the  aides-de-camp  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  mandates  of 
the  war  council  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  cause  of  the  rapid  fall  of  all 
these  parties,  so  powerful  and  irre- 
sistible at  the  moment  of  their 
triumph,  is  the  same,  and  being 
founded  on  principles  of  universal 
application,  may  be  always  calcu- 
lated upon  in  similar  convulsions. 
It  is  the  practical  danger  of  carrying 
their  principles  into  execution  which 
forces  them  to  pause;  the  impossibi- 
lity of  maintaining  their  popularity, 
if  they  do  so,  which  proves  their 
ruin.  The  Whigs  are  not  destined 
to  prove  an  exception  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  'drove  Neckar  into 
a  contemptible  exile  at  Coppet; 
which  forced  Lafayette  to  seek  re- 
fuge from  Jacobin  vengeance  in  an 
Austrian  dungeon ;  which  put  a 
price  on  the  head  of  Dumourier, 
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the  saviour  of  France ;  which  brought 
the  Girondists  to  the  scaffold ;  which 
destroyed  Bailly  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  by  the  guillotine,'  which 
precipitated  Lafitte  from  the  height 
of  popularity  into  public  ruin  and 
private  insolvency ;  whiph  has  de- 
graded the  modern  Liberals  of 
France  into  the  executioners  of  mi- 
litary power.  As  individuals  they 
may  remain  in  office,  for  God  for- 
bid that  they  should  ever  become 
the  victims,  as  their  French  prede- 
cessors were,  of  the  passions  which 
they  themselves  had  excited :  but 
as  a  party  pursuing  its  own  mea- 
sures, they  nuibt  rapidly  sink  into 
oblivion ;  they  must  either  go  on 
and  become  Revolutionists,  or  go 
back  and  become  Conservatives. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  have  yet 
courage  and  principle  enough  left  to 
adopt,  and  go  through  with,  the  latter 
alternative. 

III.  But  vain  would  have  been  all 
the  reaction  which  had  arisen  in  the 
public  thought,  fruitless  would  have 
been  all  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs  to 
arrest  the  torrent  which  they  them- 
selves had  let  loose,  if  the  conduct 
of  the  Conservatives  had  been  differ- 
ent from  what  it  actually  has,  and 
they  had  been  influenced,  either  by 
the  passion  for  power  which  actua- 
ted the  English  Whigs  in  1831,  or 
the  selfish  alarms  which  mastered  the 
French  noblesse  in  1789.  If  they 
had  either  joined  in  a  factious  oppo- 
sition to  throw  out  the  political  an- 
tagonists who  had  inflicted  such 
desperate  evils  on  their  country,  or 
imitated  the  French  emigrants  who 
abandoned  it  in  despair  to  its  fate, 
where  would  now  have  been  the 
English  empire  ?  Revile  them  as 
they  choose — calumniate  them  as 
they  may,  the  Whigs  know,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  that  it  is  the 
courageous  conduct,  and  disinte- 
rested patriotism  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, which  have  hitherto  proved  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  and  deli- 
vered them  from  the  consequences 
of  the  frantic  body,  whom,  by  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  and  the  Re- 
form Bill,  they  have  elevated  into 
such  perilous  importance.  Without 
going  farther  back  than  the  6th  May, 
1834,  where  would  the  Whigs  and 
the  country  have  been  if  the  Tories 
had  simply  staid  away  on  Mr  Daniel 
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Whittle  Harvey's  motion  on  the  Pen- 
sion Lint,  and  the  majority  of  80 
against  Mr  Strutt's  amendment  had 
been  converted,  by  their  secession, 
into  a  majority  of  ten  or  twenty  in 
favour  of  it  ?  By  their  own  admis- 
sion, they  would  have  been  destroy- 
ed ;  a  Radical  Ministry  would  have 
been  installed  in  power ;  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  State  would 
liave  been  overturned,  and  a  decided 
Revolution  established  in  unbridled 
sovereignty.*  How  often,  during 
the  last  and  present  session,  have 
they  been  on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tioni  and  preserved  from  destruction 
only  by  the  efforts  of  the  Conserva- 
tives generously  supporting  them  in 
despite  of  all  former  discord  ?  How 
often  would  they  have  been  fairly 
outvoted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  for  such  support,  and  driven 
from  power  by  the  very  men  whom 
they  brought  into  Parliament?  Not 
once,  but  twenty  times.  It  was  not 
without  reason,  therefore,  that  Mr 
Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  said  in  the 
House,  that  the  real  government  of 
the  country  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Tamworth ; 
it  is  the  support  of  the  Conservatives 
upon  all  questions,  where  Ministers 
are  not  revolutionary  in  their  pro- 
jects, which  alone  upholds  the  rick- 
ety machine  of  Government,  and 
preserves  the  Whigs  from  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  very  men 
whom  they  brought  the  nation  to 
the  verge  of  ruin  to  introduce. 
What  a  glorious  tribute  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  whole  friends  of  the 
Constitution,  both  in  and  -out  of 
Parliament ;  and  what  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  truth 
and  virtue,  when  a  minority,  hard- 
ly numbering  a  hundred  members, 
has,  in  fact,  acquired,  on  most  ques- 
tions, by  the  mere  force  of  public 
talent  and  private  worth,  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  an  assembly 
convened  expressly  for  their  de- 
struction, and  under  the  highest 
possible  excitement  against  their 
principles ! 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  con- 
stitutes the  important  and  leading 
distinction  between  the  situation  of 
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England  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  France  after  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General. 
Vain  would  have  been  all  the  efforts 
of  the  friends  of  order  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  popular  party,  if  the  Con- 
servatives here  had  done  as  the  men 
of  property  did  in  France,  and  emi- 
grated, or  retired  in  despair  from 
public  affairs,  and  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  to  the  Whigs  and 
their  Radical  allies,  who  had  ele- 
vated them  to  power.  The  moment 
that  Government  endeavoured  to  ar- 
rest the  movement, — the  instant  that 
the  obvious  danger  of  their  measures 
to  all  the  great  interests  in  the  State 
had  displayed  itself,  and  forced  them 
to  put  a  bridle  on  the  march  of  Re- 
volution, that  instant  their  power 
was  gone,  and  they  would  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minority  in  the  Legis- 
lature which  they  themselves  had 
created.  If  the  small  but  redoubt- 
able and  consistent  band  of  the 
Tories  had  not  existed  as  a  reserve, 
on  whom  they  could,  on  all  occa- 
sions, fall  back  in  the  Legislature  ; 
if  the  numerous,  wealthy,  highly  edu- 
cated, and  respectable  Conservative 
party,  had  not  remained  under  all 
the  obloquy  with  which  they  were 
assailed,  as  a  rallying  force  for  the 
friends  of  order  in  the  country,  the 
reins  of  power  must,  in  three  months 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Reformed 
Parliament,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Destructive  party ;  the 
timid  majority  of  wavering  Whigs 
would  have  gone  along  with  the 
ruling  power,  and  a  complete  sub- 
version of  all  the  great  interests 
of  society  must  ere  this  have  en- 
sued. 

There  is  not  a  Whig  throughout  the 
land,  who  is  not  secretly  conscious 
that  this  is  the  case ;  there  is  not  a 
liberal  or  candid  man  of  that  party, 
who  will  not  admit  that  it  is  true,  and 
that,but  for  the  support  of  the  Tories, 
they  and  the  nation  must  ere  this 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  over-estimate  the 
benefit  the  Conservatives  have  con- 
ferred upon  their  country,  by  simply 
remaining  at  their  post ;  dissemina- 
ting, by  the  force  of  their  talents, 


*  Ninety-six  Members  voted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that  occasion.  If  they  had 
staid  away,  Ministers  would  have  been  in  a  minority  of  16.  If  they  had  joined  the 
other  side,  in  one  above  a  hundred. 
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and  the  weight  of  their  characters, 
the  principles  on  which  the  welfare 
of  society  depends;  and  replying  by 
deeds  of  public  utility  and  private 
beneficence,  to  the  load  of  falsehood 
and  calumny  with  which  they  were 
assailed  by  the  political  adversaries 
whom  they  have  since  so  often  saved 
from  destruction.  To  measure  the 
extent  of  these  benefits,  we  have 
only  to  look  to  France*  where,  from 
the  flight  of  the  emigrants,  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  were, 
from  the  first,  left  to  struggle  in 
defence  of  order  with  the  Revolu- 
tionists whom  they  had  elevated  to 
power ;  or  conceive  what  this  coun- 
try would  be,  if  Mr  O'Connell,  Mr 
Roebuck,  and  Mr  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Government, the  land  was  prostrated, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
the  monied  interest  by  the  spoliation 
of  the  Funds,  the  Church  by  the 
confiscation  of  its  possessions.  If 
these  calamities  have  hitherto  been 
averted ;  if  the  Reformers  can  still 
lay  their  heads  on  their  pillows  in 
peace ;  if  the  Whig  estates  have  been 
saved  from  spoliation,  it  is  to  no 
efforts  of  their  own  that  they  are 
indebted  for  their  salvation,  to  no 
moderation  of  their  supporters  that 
they  owe  their  safety,  but  solely  to 
the  generous  conduct  and  courage- 
ous patriotism  of  their  adversaries 
that  their  escape  from  destruction 
has  been  owing. 

^  Every  Government  that  does  not, 
like  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  rest  upon 
absolute  force,  must  depend  either 
on  the  support  of  the  property  and 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  o.r  on  the 
Heeling  fervour  of  popular  favour, 
or  the  influence  acquired  by  exten- 
sive civil  patronage.  Their  revolu- 
tionary conduct  on  occasion  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  has  lost  the  Whigs  the 
first;  their  incipient  and  vacillating 
attempts  to  contradict  themselves, 
and  become  Conservative,  has  for- 
feited, or  is  forfeiting  them  the  sup- 
port of  the  second ;  they  are  driven, 
therefore,  by  absolute  necessity,  to 
the  last;  and  hence  the  numerous, 
unnecessary,  and  useless  commis- 
sions with  which  they  have  over- 
spread the  land ;  and  hence  the  real 
end  of  almost  all  their  legislative 
changes.  Centralization  is  the  great 
object;  the  concentration  of  all  offi- 
cial emolument  and  influence  under 


their  own  hand  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  the  gradual  reduction  of  every 
species  of  local  authority  or  power 
in  every  other  part  of  the  country. 
Nothing  is  too  high  for  them  to  aim 
at,  nothing  too  low  for  them  to  stoop 
to,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  they  bring 
in  the  General  Registry  Bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  concentrate 
all  the  deeds  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ultimately  of  the  empire,  in  London, 
which  the  good  sense  of  Parliament 
has  just  thrown  out;  on  the  other, 
they  condescend  to  grasp  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  Procurators-Fiscal  in 
the  several  counties  of  Scotland; 
and  deem  the  stripping  of  the  She- 
riffs of  Scotland  of  their  trifling  pa- 
tronage,necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  boasted  popularity  of  the 
Whig  Administration.  While  they 
stoop  with  one  hand  to  pick  up  the 
appointment  of  collectors  of  assessed 
taxes  in  North  Britain,  and  take  them 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Supply 
for  the  several  counties,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  entertain  the  gigantic 
projects  of  concentrating  the  whole 
roads  and  poor's  rates  of  the  king- 
dom in  Government  Boards,  and 
vesting  in  irresponsible  Commission- 
ers of  their  own  appointment, powers 
in  the  administration  of  the  immense 
revenues  and  interests  of  the  poor, 
greater  than  are  enjoyed  even  by 
the  Judges  of  Westminster  Hall. 
The  object  of  all  these  seemingly 
multifarious  and  contradictory,  but 
really  uniform  and  consistent  at- 
tempts, is  the  same ;  viz.  to  vest  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  empire  in 
the  hands  of  Government,  and  sup- 
ply, by  the  attractions  and  the  sub- 
servience of  office,  the  want  of 
support  from  either  the  Conservative 
or  Movement  parties  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  design  to  spread  a 
Whig  India  Bill  over  Great  Britain, 
and  barter  away  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  for  seats  at 
Boards,  and  salaries  in  commissions. 
Sensible  of  the  obloquy  to  which 
they  are  exposed  on  the  part  of  their 
Radical  supporters,  on  account  of 
the  necessary  contradiction  which 
their  present  attempts  to  restrain 
the  Movement  afford  to  their  for- 
mer efforts  to  forward  it,  numbers 
of  the  Ministerial  supporters  have 
long  resorted  to  the  discreditable 
pnd  cowardly  expedient  of  slinking 
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off  when  a  vote  was  approaching  In 
which  they  were  to  abandon  their 
former  professions,  and  throwing 
upon  the  Conservatives  the  burden 
of  rejecting,  by  their  junction  with 
Ministers,  those  anarchical  measures 
which  were  generally  felt  to  be 
ruinous,  but  few  of  the  Movement 
party  had  the  courage'  openly  to 
resist  We  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
Tories  have  at  length  put  an  end  to 
this  disgraceful  shuffling ;  and  by 
making  it  a  condition  of  their  sup- 
port of  Government  upon  the  Pension 
List,  and  some  other  questions  where 
a  narrow  division  was  expected,  that 
the  Ministerial  supporters  should 
stand  by  their  side  in  the  contest, 
fairly  brought  to  li^lit  the  insincerity 
of  the  claptraps  which  they  threw 
out  to  delude  the  people,  and  shewn 
them  up  in  their  true  character,  that 
of  professors  of  doctrines,  for  selfish 
purposes,  at  one  time,  which  they 
know  to  be  so  perilous,  that  they  are 
compelled  to  resist  their  being  car- 
ried into  effect  at  another. 

The  country  is  every  day  more 
rapidly  dividing  into  parties,  and 
two  only — the  Conservatives  and  the 
Revolutionists.  The  juste  milieu  of 
the  Whigs  is  destined  to  be  as  short- 
lived as  the  reign  of  Lafitte  and  the 
authors  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
Barricades,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  has  been.  The  pirate  is  every- 
where hoisting  his  true  colours;  the 
red  flag  of  Revolution  is  generally 
unfurled  by  the  Movement  party. 
The  Dissenters  have,  by  the  mouth 
of  four  hundred  representatives  of 
their  body  in  London,  declared  that 
nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  a  com- 
plete separation  of  Church  and  State; 
in  other  words,  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  Church 
property,  and  confiscation  of  the 
tithes  to  the  consolidated  fund.  The 
manufacturing  operatives  make  no 
secret  of  their  designs ;  they  consist 
in  a  forced  and  most  unreasonable 
elevation  of  their  own  wages  by 
means  of  Trades'  Unions,  and  a  total 
depression  of  the  whole  agricultural 
body  by  means  of  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  How  long  the 
Funds,  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Mo- 
narchy, will  survive  such  sweeping 
changes,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
superficial  observer.  The  peril  being 
thus  instant  and  undisguised,  half 
measures  will  no  longer  do.  Every 
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man  must  be  prepared  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  Destructives,  or  join 
with  the  Conservatives,  whether 
Whigs  or  Tories,  in  resisting  them. 
Nothing  else  will  do  ;  the  old  idea 
of  going  a  certain  length  In  Reform, 
and  no  farther,  will  no  longer  answer 
either  the  purposes  of  patriotism  or 
selfishness. 

As  nothing  can  bo  clearer  than 
that  the  country  is  already  divided, 
or  is  rapidly  dividing,  into  these  two 
great  parties,  and  as  the  slightest 
attention  to  what  is  passing  in  the 
other  States  of  Europe  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  ehew  that  these,  and  these 
only,  are  the  classes  into  which  so- 
ciety is  permanently  severed,  it 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  upright  and  patriotic  man,  of 
whatever  party,  which  of  them  he 
should  now  join.  If  he  thinks  that 
all  which  has  hitherto  been  found  to 
constitute  the  strength  of  nations 
and  the  safety  of  individuals  can  be 
dispensed  with;  that  the  Christian 
Church  can  safely  be  abandoned, 
and  the  precedent  of  spoliation  be 
without  danger  established  in  the 
religious  instructors  of  the  poor;  if 
he  is  satisfied  that  tumultuous  masses 
of  the  lower  orders  are  the  proper 
bodies  to  discuss  the  intricate  sub- 
jects of  political  science,  and  can 
safely  be  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  chaining  down  their  representa- 
tives to  a  particular  course  on  every 
important  subject;  if  he  ia  without 
apprehension  as  to  the  consequences 
of  ruining  our  landed  proprietors, 
and  all  the  numerous  classes  who 
depend  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  by  the  unlimited  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  and  the  reduction  of 
its  price  to  forty  shillings  the  quar- 
ter; if  he  can  calmly  contemplate  a 
reduction  of  the  public  creditors, 
and  spoliation  of  the  great  Savings 
Bank  of  the  poor,  under  the  name  of 
an  equitable  adjustment ;  without 
doubt  he  will  give  his  support  in 
every  instance  to  the  Radical  or  De- 
structive candidate,  and  endeavour, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to 
advance  the  march  of  revolution. 
But  if  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  view 
which  is  now  forced  upon  his  con- 
viction by  experience;  if  he  knows 
that  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
poor  is  the  basis  of  the  welfare  not 
only  of  individuals  but  nations,  and 
is  satisfied,  that  without  a  National 
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Establishment,  it  is  impossible  that     support.     Let  them  recollect  how 

long  the  Tories   stood,  after  they 


they  can  receive  either  adequate  or 
gratuitous  information  On  that  mo- 
mentous subject:  if  he  is  convinced 
that  the  land  is  the  great  fountain  of 
public  wealth,  and  that  whatever 
cripples  or  paralyses  its  owners  or 
cultivators,  to  just  the  same  extent 
stops  up  the  supplies  of  wealth  by 
which  the  whole  nation  is  main- 
tained ;  if  he  is  of  opinion,  that  Re- 
form, necessary  or  desirable  as  he 
may  have  esteemed  it,  when  it  was 
first  introduced,  or  still  esteems  it, 
has  gone  far  enough  in  favour  of  the 
popular  branch  of  our  mixed  Consti- 
tution, and  that  to  go  farther  would 
be  to  overthrow  the  balance  alto- 
gether, and  leave  us  only  the  name 
of  a  monarchyf  without  either  its 
dignity,  its  stability,  or  its  protecting 
influence ;  then  he  will  give  his  cor- 
dial support  to  the  Conservative 
candidate  on  every  occasion,  and 
endeavour  by  so  doing  to  prove  that 
he  really  desired  Reform,  and  not 
Revolution  ;  and  was  desirous  of  en- 
larging the  basis  on  which  the  repre- 
sentation was  rested,  precisely  in 
order  that  it  might  be  more  adequate 
to  withstand  the  storm  with  which 
the  institutions  of  society  were  ob- 
viously menaced.  By  so  doing,  he 
is  not  acting  in  opposition  to  his 
former  principles  and  professions; 
he  is,  on  the  contrary,  giving  them 
their  just  and  fair  application,  and 
only  preventing  them  from  being 
trained  to  those  calamitous  pur- 
poses with  which  the  enemies  of 
Reform  ever  charged  their  opponents, 
but  which  none  held  in  such  utter 
detestation  as  its  sincere  and  en- 
lightened friends. 

Let  the  timid  and  selfish,  the  nu- 
merous class  who  look  to  politics  as 
they  would  to  their  own  separate 
estate  or  profession,  consider  well 
also,  which  class  it  is  now  most  for 
their  private  interest  to  support. 
They  may  readily  see  that  the  Whigs 
cannot  much  longer  stand ;  that  a 
Government  cannot  continue  for 
years  to  go  on  reeling  to  and  fro  as 
the  present,  leaning  first  on  the  one 
party,  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
almost  weekly  snatched  from  de- 
struction only  by  the  patriotic  devo- 
tion of  its  political  antagonists,  and 
afraid  of  risking  a  contest  even  in 
the  quarters  where  it  so  recently 
received  only  the  most  enthusiastic 


adopted  this  shuffling  and  timid 
course  of  policy;  and  consider  well, 
whether  there  are  not  to  be  seen 
symptoms,  and  that,  too,  of  an  unerr- 
ing kind,  of  the  downfall  of  the 
party  which  lived  on  agitation,  and, 
by  the  course  they  are  now  con- 
strained to  adopt,  daily  irritate  the 
agitators,  without  conciliating  the 
Conservatives,  or  making  them  for- 
get the  dreadful  peril  to  which  they 
have  exposed  every  interest  of  so- 
ciety. Let  them  lay  this  truth  to 
their  inmost  hearts,  that  things  can- 
not go  long  on  as  they  have  done 
for  two  years  past ;  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  become  either  decidedly 
Revolutionary,  or  decidedly  Conser- 
vative; and  that  the  dubious  parti- 
coloured flag  of  mere  Reform  will 
soon  be  seen  at  no  masthead.  Let 
them  recollect,  that  gratitude  is  un- 
known to  public  bodies  of  all  parties 
of  men  for  any  length  of  time ;  that 
the  old  cry  of  the  Reform  candidate 
has  already  become  stale ;  that  the 
point  now  is,  not  what  candidates  or 
members  have  done  in  time  past, 
but  what  they  will  do  in  time  to 
come ;  and  that  an  election  between 
the  two  parties  must  now  be  made 
by  every  political  man,  because  the 
Destructives  everywhere  require 
pledges  from  their  representatives 
to  support  measures  which  at  once 
trench  upon  many  of  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  society.  If  they  are  dis- 
posed to  support  Revolution,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  the 
sooner  they  announce  such  projects 
the  better :  it  is  always  well  to  know 
who  are  your  enemies  before  an 
encounter  begins,  and  better  an  open 
foe  than  a  false  friend.  But  if  they 
are  inclined  merely  to  go  along  with 
the  current,  to  support  the  popular 
candidate,  because  he  belongs  to 
the  stronger  or  ruling  party,  let 
them  look  well  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  before  they  make  their  ulte- 
rior election,  and  consider  whether 
the  decided  Revolutionists,  or  deci- 
ded Conservatives,  are  likely  to 
obtain  the  ultimate  ascendency  in 
this  country. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  material 
thing  now  to  look  to  in  the  choice 
of  candidates  to  fill  up  occasional 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  not  either  oratorical  celebrity,  or 
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party  zeal,  but  habits  of  business, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
wants  and  situation  of  the  ••lectors. 
Ask  the  electors  of  Edinburgh  or 
l.ciih  hou-  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  representatives,  who  are  un- 
questionably men  of  celebrity  and 
talent,  and  you  will  find  that  dissa- 
tisfaction is  general,  and  complaints 
in  almost  every  mouth.  The  rapid 
change  in  Perthshire  must  convince 
even  the  most  incredulous,  that  the 
cry  of  Reform  will  no  longer  do;  and 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bol- 
ster up  ineffective  or  unbusinesslike 
members  or  candidates,  by  an  appeal 
to  their  doctrines  or  language  three 
years  ago.  The  great  thing  to  which 
electors  should  now  look,  who  wish 
to  resist  the  ulterior  progress  of 
Revolution,  is  integrity  and  resolu- 
tion of  private  character,  habits  of 
activity  and  business,  acquaintance 
witli  the  local  interests  of  the  consti- 
tuency they  are  called  upon  to  re- 
present, and  the  possession  of  such 
a  stake  in  the  country  as  forms  the 
best  security  against  acquiescence 
in  those  anarchical  measures  by 
which  all  the  possessors  of  property, 
of  whatever  party,  are  equally  threat- 
ened. 

The  insolence  and  inconsistency 
of  the  Whigs  in  consequence  of  their 
Reform  .triumph  is  really  astonish- 
ing. They  seem  absolutely  to  think 
that  their  servile  or  ignorant  partisans 
in  the  country  will  swallow  any  thing. 
Not  content  with  trying  to  thrust  a 
Lord  of  thn  Treasury,  without  an 
acre  of  land  in  the  country,  down 
the  throats  of  the  Perthshire  elec- 
tors ;  untaught  by  the  signal  defeat 
they  sustained  in  the  attempt,  they 
are  now  disposing  of  Edinburgh  as  a 
close  seat,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  a  Treasury  borough  of  a  city 
containing  140  000  inhabitants.  Sir 
John  Campbell,  rejected  by  the  new 
constituency  at  Dudley,  is  to  be 
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forced,  against  their  declared  resolu- 
tion, upon  the  new  constituency  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  converted  into  a  decent  re- 
tiring place,  like  Gatton  or  Old  Sa- 
rum,  for  Whig  placemen  and  beaten 
Attorneys-General.  The  audacity 
and  effrontery  of  this  actually  ex- 
ceeds belief.  Can  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  not  find  a  fit  representative 
among  the  numerous  wealthy  and 
able  men,  who,  we  are  toM,  support 
the  present  Ministers  in  that  coun- 
try ?  Where  are  the  Whig  lawyers, 
the  soi-disant  illuminati  of  the  age? 
Where  the  clique  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  who  have  been  praising 
themselves  and  each  other  with  the 
most  laudable  zeal  and  exemplary 
activity  for  thirty  years?  Sir  John 
Campbell  was  actually  proposed  and 
rejected,  at  a  great  meeting  of  Edin- 
burgh electors,  and  a  deputation  in 
consequence  sent  up  to  offer  the  seat 
to  Sir  John  Hobhouse:  but  in  the  in- 
terim, unknown  to  them,  Sir  John 
Campbell  is  fixed  on  by  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  convenient  for  Ministers 
to  have  the  Attorney- General  in  the 
House,  and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
electors  must  retract  their  opposi- 
tion, convert  their  groans  into  plaud- 
its, their  hisses  into  smiles,  and  bow 
to  the  beck  of  Earl  Grey,  as  if  they 
were  a  rotten  borough,  to  be  rolled 
over  to  a  purchaser  with  the  title- 
deeds  of  an  estate.  Whether  the 
electors  of  Edinburgh  will  submit  to 
such  degradation,  we  know  not;  we 
prophesy  nothing  of  a  Reform  con- 
stituency in  any  great  town  ;  but  we 
have  the  greatest  hopes  that  they  will 
resent  the  insult ;  and  of  this  we  are 
well  assured,  that  if  they  do  not,  the 
spirit  of  independence  is  extinct  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land, as  the  largest  rotten  borough  in 
the  island,  should  be  put  down  at 
the  head  of  the  first  column  of  sche- 
dule A  in  the  next  Reform  Bill. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 

CHAP.  IV. 


"  Once  more  upon  the  waters.    Yet  once  more, 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider." 

Childe  Harold. 


WE  bowled  along  for  half-an-hour, 
keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  the 
frigate,  but  we  could  see  nothing  of 
her. 

"  I  say,  Sprawl,  had  not  we  better 
heave-to,  till  daylight  ?  You  see  we 
can  make  nothing  out  as  to  her 
whereabouts ;  mind  we  do  not  run 
past  her  in  the  night." 

"  Indeed,  Brail,  I  think  we  had 
better  —  so  heave-to  at  once,  will 
ye." 

The  word  was  passed ;  and  after 
having  given  little  Binnacle  his  in- 
structions to  call  me,  the  instant 
they  made  out  the  frigate,  or  the 
weather  assumed  a  threatening  as- 
pect, Sprawl  and  I  went  below  to 
secure  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep, 
troubled  though  they  might  be,  be- 
fore day  broke.  We  had  just  com- 
menced on  our  salt  junk,  and  ha- 
ving each  of  us  filled  a  glass  of  grog, 
I  was  in  the  very  act  of  hobbing  and 
nobbing  with  my  illustrious  ally, 
when  we  heard  some  one  call  down 
the  after-hatchway.  I  instantly  re- 
cognised the  voice  of  Corporal  Len- 
nox. 

"  I  say,  Dogvane,  do  rouse  out 
Mr  De  Walden— I  know  he  is  regu- 
larly done  up,  but  it  ia  his  watch, 
and  unless  he  is  on  deck  at  muster, 
he  will  be  sure  to  catch  -it,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  that  he  did." 

"  Why,  Master  Corporal,"  respond- 
ed the  quartermaster,  "you  might 
have  put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of 
coming  down  yourself,  and  awaken- 
ing Mr  De  Walden,  and  so  you 
would  have  been  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  nobody — but  I  won't  grudge 
the  trouble,  so  I  will  do  it  for  you." 

"  Hillo,"  we  immediately  heard 
old  Dogvane  sing  out,  "  on  deck, 
there." 

"  What  do  you  want?"  replied 
Corporal  Lennox. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  but  Mr  De  Walden 
is  not  here." 

"  Never  mind  then,  old  fellow," 
said  Lennox,  "  he  is  in  the  cabin,  I 
suppose." 
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Here  little  Binnacle  struck  in — 
"  Why,Lennox,whatare  you  bother- 
ing about;  did  I  not  desire  you  to 
call  Mr  De  Walden?" 

"  You  did,  sir,  but  he  is  not  be- 
low, unless  he  be  in  the  cabin." 

"  Well,  did  you  ask  the  captain's 
steward  if  he  was  there  or  not  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Ask  him  now,  then,  and  tell  him 
to  say  to  Mr  De  Walden  that  he  is 
wanted." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"— at  this  mo- 
ment struck  in  old  Davie, — "  I  am 
deucedly  done  up,  so  tip  me  the  case- 
bottle  again,  and  I  will  make  an- 
other tumbler  of  grog,  and  then 
turn  in  till  daylight  —  for  even  if 
we  make  the  frigate  out,  what  use 
is  there  in" 

"  Hush,"  said  I,  "  what  is  that  ?" 
There  was  a  buz  on  deck,  and  a 
rattling  up  the  ladder  of  the  people 
from  below,  and  we  could  hear  a 
voice  say,  "  Mr  De  Walden !  he  is 
not  in  the  berth  below," — another 
responded,  "  The  captain's  steward 
says  he  is  not  in  the  cabin," — "  Is  Mr 
De  Walden  forward  there,  boat- 
swain ?  " — "  No,"  sung  out  a  gruff 
voice,  sounding  low,  and  mollified 
by  distance,—"  no  Mr  De  Walden 
here." 

"Is  Mr  De  Walden  aft  there?" 
continued  little  Binnacle,  who  had 
spoken. 

"  No,  sir,  no." 

A  sudden  light  flashed  on  me — I 
trembled,  and  a  chill  curdled  the 
blood  at  my  heart,  for  I  had  not  seen 
him  since  we  had  hove  the  schooner 
on  the  reef.  I  ran  on  deck,  but  as 
I  ascended  the  ladder,  "  Pooh,"  said 
I  to  myself,  "  all  nonsense — why  put 
myself  into  a  flurry  ?  "  And  as  I  step- 
ped off  the  ladder,  little  Binnacle 
called  down  the  main-hatchway — 

"  I  say,  De  Walden  — Henry  — 
Henry  De  Walden — come  on  deck, 
man — come  on  deck— this  is  no  time 
for  skylarking — Mr  Brail  is  on 
deck." 

Several  gruft'  voices  replied  from 
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below,  "  Mr  De  Walden  is  not  here, 
sir,"—"  No  Mr  De  Walden  here," 

The  buz  increased—"  Is  Mr  Do 
Walden  forward  there  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Is  he  below  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  110 — no  Mr  De  Walden 
here." 

Old  Bloody  Politeful,  kind-hearted 
soul  as  lie  always  was,  had  now  also 
turned  out—"  Why,  Brail,  what  is  all 
this  bother  about  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Sprawl,"  said  I,  greatly 
excited,  "  young  De  Walden  is  no- 
where to  be  seen." 

"  Nonsense,"  rejoined  he;  "  why, 
he  was  standing  close  beside  me  the 
whole  time  we  were  crossing  the 
bar,  even  up  to  the  time  when  I  was 
fool  enough  to  syuir  my  old  hat  over 
the  masthead." 

"  And  so  he  was,"  chimed  in 
Pumpbolt. 

"  Then  beat  to  quarters,"  said  I 
— "  the  gallant  youngster  never  miss- 
ed muster  yet — desire  them  to  beat 
to  quarters,  Mr  Marline." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responded  the  mid- 
shipman. All  hands  turned  out 
promptly. 

"  Men,"  said  I,  "  Mr  De  Walden  is 
missing — have  any  of  you  seen 
him?" 

"  No,  sir,— none  of  us  have  seen 
him  since  the  strange  schooner 
struck." 

"  Have  you  overhauled  the  mid- 
shipmen's berth,  Mr  Marline  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  The  whole  ship  has  been  search- 
ed," said  little  Binnacle,  who  had 
just  returned  from  below,  "  cable- 
tier,  hold,  and  all.  The  boatswain 
and  carpenter  have  been  all  over 
her.  The  gunner  has  even  looked 
into  the  magazine.  Mr  De  Walden 
is  not  on  board,  sir." 

"  Poo,  there  he  is  at  the  mast- 
head there,"  said  I ;  for  as  I  looked 
up  I  distinctly  saw  a  dark  figure 
standing  on  the  long-yard,  with  one 
hand  holding  on  by  a  backstay, 
while  with  the  other  it  pointed  up- 
wards into  the  pure  sky.  I  was  in 
a  towering  passion.  "  Come  down, 
Mr  De  Walden— come  down,  sir — 
what  is  the  fun  of  all  this — why, 
your  absence  has  put  the  whole 
ship  iu  a  fuss — we  thought  you  had 
fallen  overboard."  The  dark  object 
remained  stock-still.  "  What  can 
the  captain  see?"  passed  amongst 


the  men.  "  Do  you  see  any  thing 
at  the  masthead  ?  "  said  one  to  hia 
neighbour — "  Do  you  see  any  thing  ?" 
quoth  another.  No  one  saw  any 
thing  but  myself.  "  Look  there, 
Sprawl— there — by  heaven  what  can 
this  mean — do  you  really  see  nothing 
there  ?  "  The  worthy  fellow  shaded 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  kept 
twisting  and  turning  and  rolling  his 
head  about,  as  if  it  had  been  fixed 
on  the  ball  and  socket  principle; 
but  the  object  that  had  fascinated 
me  was  invisible  to  him.  Gradu- 
ally the  figure,  without  changing  its 
position,  thinned,  and  anon,  like  a 
shred  of  dark  vapour  between  us  and 
the  heavens,  the  stars  were  seen 
through  it;  but  the  outline  of  the 
form,  to  my  distempered  vision,  was 
still  as  distinct  as  ever.  Presently, 
however,  it  began  to  grow  indistinct 
and  misty;  and  whatever  it  was,  it 
gradually  melted  away  and  disap- 
peared. DC  Walden  teas  nowhere 
to  be  found.  I  looked  back  towards 
the  dark  estuary  we  had  left  The 
sky  in  the  background  was  heavy, 
black,  and  surcharged,  as  if  it  had 
been  one  vast  thundercloud,  but  the 
white  line  of  breakers  on  the  bar 
continued  distinctly  visible,  over 
which  the  heavenly  moonlight  rain- 
bow still  hovered,  although  gradually 
fading,  and  even  as  I  looked  it  ceased 
to  be  distinguishable.  As  it  disappear- 
ed and  melted  into  the  surrounding 
blackness,  even  so  vanished  all  hope 
from  my  mind  of  young  De  Walden's 
safety,  and  remembering  the  poor 
boy's  last  words—'1  A  good  omen!  " 
said  I,  "Alas,  alas,  an  evil  one  it  hath 
been  to  thee,  poor  boy ! " 

"Call  the  watch,  boatswain's  mate," 
— and  without  speaking  aword  more, 
old  Davie  and  I  descended  to  the 
cabin  again. 

"  What  saw  you  aloft,  Benjie  ?" 
said  Sprawl. 

I  told  him. 

"  I  know  it  is  all  downright  non- 
sense— there  was  no  one  aloft,  and 
I  am  persuaded  it  was  all  a  delu- 
sion, still " 

"  Oh, nonsense,"  saidDavie — ''can- 
not be — you  are  overfatigued,  man — 
you  will  laugh  at  all  thisto-morrow — 
but  poor  young  De  W:alden — he  must 
have  fallen  overboard  when  we  drove 
the  Don  on  the  reef— God  help  us— 
what  a  melancholy  report  we  shall 
have  to  make  to  Sir  Oliver — but  give 
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us  some  grog,  Brail,  and  I  will  lie 
down  on  the  locker  till  daylight." 

I  was  bewildered — my  mind  from 
my  early  youth  was  tinged  with 
superstition,  but,  nevertheless,  what 
could  this  have  been  ?  For  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  whatever  I  might  have 
drank,  I  had  eaten  little  or  nothing, 
arid  I  began  to  perceive  that  I  la- 
boured under  the  oppressive  effects 
of  such  a  recoil,  as  one  experiences 
after  having  had  the  folly  and  au- 
dacity to  get  tipsy  on  unaided 
champagne,  without  having  stowed 
away  a  ground  tier  of  wholesome 
solid  food  ;  besides,  I  now  found 
that  the  blow  on  my  head,  hard  and 
thick  as  that  might  be,  was  begin- 
ning to  tell,  for  I  was  aware  that  my 
pulse  was  feverish,  and  I  had  had 
several  attacks  of  giddiness  during 
the  evening.  I  puzzled  myself  for 
half-an-hour  in  vain,  and  after  I 
raised  my  head  from  my  hand,  by 
which  time  the  lamp  was  flicker- 
ing in  the  socket,  I  saw  my  brother 
lieutenant  sound  asleep,  and  worn 
out  as  I  was,  I  soon  forgot  every 
thing,  and  was  as  fast  as  he  was. 

I  was  called  at  about  balf-an-hour 
before  daylight. 

"  We  see  the  commodore,  sir, 
about  two  miles  on  the  lee-beam," 
said  Mr  Marline,  as  he  stuck  his 
head  into  the  cabin. 

"  Very  well — I  will  be  on  deck  pre- 
sently—how is  her  bead  ?  " 

"  South-west,  sir— but  the  wind  is 
very  light." 

He  retired — and  having  rigged 
with  an  expedition  unknown  to  all 
mankind,  barring  a  sailor  or  a  mon- 
key, I  went  on  deck. 

It  was  now  four  in  the  morning — 
there  were  clouds  in  the  sky,  but 
very  little  wind.  In  the  east,  all 
was  clear — the  morning  star  had  al- 
ready slipt  her  moorings,  and  was 
several  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
against  which  the  rolling  swell  rose 
and  sank  with  startling  distinctness, 
as  black  as  ink,  except  where  the 
glorious  planet  cast  a  tiny  wake  on 
it,  and  glittered  in  a  small  line  of 
silver  light  j — underneath,  as  a  back- 
ground, the  glow  of  the  advancing 
eun  gradually  tinged  the  sky  and 
every  shred  of  clouds  with  a  crim- 
son flush. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look- 
ed down  to  leeward,  far  in  the  steamy 
west,  the  declining  moon  hung  over 


the  dark  sea  pale  and  sickly,  as  a 
lamp  whose  oil  had  failed.  She  look- 
ed as  if  she  would  have  dropped  at 
once  into  the  ocean,  and  the  feeble 
wake  she  cast  through  the  ascending 
fog  was  dull  and  cheerless.  There, 
however,  in  the  very  centre  of  her 
half  quenched  radiance,  lay  the  noble 
frigate,  rolling  heavily  on  the  long 
sea,  under  her  three  topsails  ;  now 
rising  distinct  and  clear  against  the 
horizon  on  the  ridge  of  the  dark 
swell,  and  again  sinking  with  the 
liquid  ridge  until  she  disappeared, 
as  if  the  ever  heaving  waters  had 
swallowed  her  up.  All  overhead  con- 
tinued blue,  and  cold,  and  serene. 

"  Mr  Marline,  bear  up,  and  run 
down  to  her." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

And  the  deadening  splash  and 
gushing  sound  of  the  felucca's  coun- 
ter, as  it  came  surging  down  on  the 
heaving  swell,  was  soon,  but  gradu- 
ally, exchanged  for  the  rushing  of  the 
water  and  buzzing  of  the  foam  past 
us,  of  a  vessel  rapidly  cleaving  the 
billows. 

As  we  approached,  all  remained 
quiet  and  still  on  board  the  frigate. 
We  stood  on — not  a  soul  seemed  to 
notice  us — we  crossed  her  stern — 
still  all  silent,  and  at  length  we 
rounded  to  under  her  lee.  We  were 
so  close  that  one  might  have  chucked 
a  biscuit  into  her  gangway. 

"  Are  you  waiting  for  a  boat,  Mi- 
Brail?"  at  length  said  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  the  old  gunner. 

"  No,  no,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  be  on 
board  presently." 

Sprawl  was  roused  out,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  we  were  in  our  own 
tiny  skiff,  and  approaching  the  fri- 
gate. All  continued  dark  and  dismal, 
as  we  looked  up  at  her  black  hull, 
and  dark  sails,  and  tall  spars.  She 
was  rolling  heavily,  the  masts  and 
spars  groaning,  and  the  bulkheads 
creaking  and  screaming,  and  the 
topsails  fluttering  and  grumbling, 
until  the  noise,  every  now  and 
then,  ended  in  a  sounding  thump, 
as  if  the  old  ship,  in  all  her  parts, 
were  giving  audible  indications  of 
her  impatience  of  the  tedious  calm  ; 
while  her  canvass  appeared  to  be  as 
heavy  as  if  a  wetting  shower  had  just 
poured  down.  We  approached,  and 
as  the  man  in  the  bow  stuck  his  boat- 
hook  into  the  old  lady's  side  to  fend 
off,  the  sidesman  handed  us  the  man- 
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ropes,  and  presently  we  were  both 
on  the  Gazzelle's  quarterdeck. 

All  was  wet  and  uncomfortable — 
the  heavy  dew  was  dripping  down 
from  the  shrouds  and  rigging,  and 
every  lumbering  (lap  of  the  topsails 
sent  a  cold  shower  pattering  on  deck. 
The  watch  had  all  roused  out  from 
the  booms,  and  were  clustered  on  the 
hammock  cloths,  looking  down  on 
us.  When  we  got  on  deck,  they  fol- 
lowed us  as  far  aft  on  the  quarter- 
deck as  they  thought  they  might 
venture  to  do,  while  others  again 
had  hung  themselves  in  a  variety  of 
ways  over  the  side  to  get  the  mar- 
row of  our  secret  out  of  our  boat's 
crew.  The  old  gunner  was  arrayed 
in  his  pea  jacket  and  blue  trowsers, 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  red  sparkle  of  the  light  in 
the  binnacle  glanced  on  the  face  and 
chest  of  the  sun-burned  seaman  at 
the  wheel. 

"  How  is  Sir  Oliver,  and  Mr  Gar- 
board,  and  Mr  Donovan  ?  " 

Any  man  who  has  lived  in  such  a 
climate  will  evince  no  wonder  at  the 
anxiety  and  rapidity  with  which  I 
put  the  questions. 

"  Why,  all  pretty  well,"  said  the 
gunner.  "  Sir  Oliver,  indeed,  has 
been  ill,  but  is  now  better — and  Mr 
Garboard  is  nearly  all  right  again,  he 
took  the  forenoon  watch  to-day,  sir. 
But  as  for  Mr  Donovan,  why,  sir," — 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said 
Sprawl ;  "  send  down  to  Sir  Oliver, 
and  say  that  we  have  got  on  board." 

The  man  dived,  and  presently 
brought  a  message  that  Sir  Oliver 
desired  to  see  us  in  his  cabin. 

We  descended,  a  solitary  lamp 
hung  from  the  deck  above,  and  lit 
up  the  large  cabin  any  thing  but 
brilliantly.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  newly  lit,  and  want- 
ing oil,  for  when  we  first  entered  it 
was  flaring  up  like  a  torch,  but 
gradually  declined  until  we  could 
scarcely  see  about  us.  As  you  have 
not  been  below  before,  I  will  describe 
it. 

The  cabin  was  very  large,  even  for 
a  vessel  of  her  class,  and  was  not 
subdivided  in  any  way.  There  were 
four  guns,  long  twenty-fours,  two 
of  a  Ride,  but  the  devil  a  stick  of 
furniture  in  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  table  in  the  middle,  and 
six  or  seven  chairs,  two  black  hair 
sofas,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ca- 
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bin,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  the 
crimson  curtains  before  the  stern 
windows.  The  portrait  of  a  lady 
was  the  only  ornament,  a  buxom- 
looking  dame,  but  of  the  Earth 
earthy,  nothing  etherial  about  her. 

The  commodore's  cot  hung  well 
aft,  near  the  small  door  that  opened 
into  the  quarter-gallery  on  the  star- 
board side — the  bed-clothes  were  all 
disarranged  as  if  he  had  recently 
risen ;  and  at  first  we  thought  be  must 
have  left  the  cabin  as  we  came  down, 
and  walked  forward  on  the  main- 
deck. 

"  Where  is th^fi  commodore?"  said 
I  to  the  captain's  steward,  who  ac- 
companied us  with  a  light,  but  which 
had  been  blown  out  by  the  opening 
of  the  cabin  door. 

"  I  left  him  in  the  cabin,  sir — I  sup- 
pose he  is  there  still,  sir." 

By  this  time  the  ruddy  east  was 
brightening,  and  the  light  that  shone 
through  the  stern  windows  came  in 
aid  of  the  dim  lamp,  and  we  saw  a 
figure,  Sir  Oliver  as  we  conceived, 
stretched  on  one  of  the  sofas  that 
stood  between  the  aftermost  gun 
and  the  quarter-gallery  door,  on  the 
larboard  side.  The  man  brought 
two  candles  and  placed  them  on  the 
table.  Both  Sprawl  and  myself  had 
been  rather  surprised  that  the  com- 
modore did  not  instantly  address  us 
as  we  entered,  but  we  now  noticed 
that  the  gallant  old  fellow  was  very 
pale  and  wan,  and  that  he  spoke 
with  difficulty,  as  if  he  had  been  la- 
bouring under  asthma. 

"  \Velcome,gentlemen — glad  to  see 
you  back  again.  I  am  prepared  to 
hear  that  you  have  failed  in  your  ob- 
ject— quite  prepared ;  but  I  have  been 
down  ever  since  you  shoved  off,  and 
am  far  from  well  yet" 

He  rose  and  shook  hands  with 
both  of  us  with  all  his  usual  cordi- 
ality of  manner. 

"  Sit  down,  gentlemen, — there — 
bit  down.  Howard,  get  coffee." 

It  was  handed. 

"  You  have  had  some  fighting,  I 
suppose — indeed,  we  heard  the  firing 
distinctly  enough." 

"  Yes,  commodore,"  said  Sprawl, 
"  enough  and  to  spare  of  that ;  but,  as 
you  have  guessed,  we  were  unable 
to  bringout  the  polacre — she  now  lies 
eunk  in  the  river." 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  Sir  Oliver, 
"  I  will  hear  the  particulars  by  and 
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by ;  but  I  hope  you  have  not  lost 
any,  at  least  not  man;/  of  the  people 
— none  killed  I  hope  ? — this  horrible 
climate  will  leave  few  of  us  for  gun- 
powder soon — none  killed  I  hope  ? — 
a  few  wounded,  of  course,  I  bargain 
for" 

Sprawl  was  silent  for  a  minute, 
and  then  handed  him  the  return. — 
"  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  grieved  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
a  bad  business ;  we  have  lost  several 
excellent  men,  and  our  doctor's  list 
is  also  heavy;  however,  all  the 
wounded  are  likely  to  do  well." 

The  commodore  took  the  paper  in 
his  nervous  hand,  and  as  he  read  the 
official  account  of  our  adventure,  it 
shook  violently,  and  his  pale  lip 
quivered,  as  he  exclaimed  from  time 
to  time — "  God  bless  me,  how  un- 
fortunate !  how  miserably  unfortu- 
nate !  But,  gentlemen,  you  deserve  all 
praise — you  have  behaved  nobly,  gal- 
lantly. I  have  no  heart,  however,  to 
read  the  return.  You  have  had  how 
many  killed  ?"  turning  to  me. 

I  mentioned  the  number. 

"  And  wounded?" 

I  also  gave  him  the  information  he 
desired  in  this  respect. 

"  Merciful  Heaven!"  groaned  the 
excellent  man — "  but  it  cannot  be 
helped — it  cannot  be  helped.  Pray," 
said  he,  the  tone  of  his  voice  changed 
—I  noticed  it  quavered,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  screw  his  words  through  his 
clenched  teeth  with  difficulty,  all  of 
which  surprised  me  a  good  deal — 
"  none  of  the  boys — the  young  gen- 
tlemen— none  of  the  midshipmen  are 
hurt,  or" 

He  seemed  afraid  to  pronounce  the 
word  "  killed."  Sprawl  looked  at  me. 
He  saw  that  I  hung  in  the  wind. 

"  Why,  no,  sir,"  said  I,  since  I  saw 
it  was  left  to  me  to  speak.  "  Why, 
no,  none  of  them  seriously  hurt." 

"  Nor  killed?"  said  the  commodore, 
affecting  to  be  at  ease,  as  he  lay  back 
on  his  sofa.  "  I  am  glad  of  it — I 
thank  heaven  for  it.  But  really  I  am 
so  weak  from  this  confounded  com- 
plaint!" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  old  Davie,  "  none 
of  the  midshipmen  are  either  killed 
or  wounded,  but  Mr  De  Walden" — 

He  suddenly  raised  himself  into  a 
sitting  position,  and  the  increasing 
daylight,  that  streamed  through  the 
stern  windows,  and  the  scuttle  over- 
bead,  showed  that  he  was  paler  than 


ever ;  the  ague  of  his  lip  increased, 
and  his  whole  frame  trembled 
violently,  as  he  said  in  a  weak  ner- 
vous voice — "  Mr  De  Walden,  did 
you  say,  what  of  him  ?  You  just 
now  said  none  of  the  young  gentle- 
men were  either  killed  or  wounded." 
And  he  looked  first  at  Sprawl  and 
then  at  me,  but  both  of  us  were  BO 
taken  aback  by  such  unusual  and 
unaccountable  conduct,  that  for  a 
second  or  two  we  could  make  no 
answer. 

At  length  I  rallied  my  wits  about 
me.  "  You  are  right,  sir,  none  of  the 
midshipmen  were  hurt,  but  Mr  De 
Walden" 

"  Mr  De  Walden  again ! — what  can 
you  mean  ?  Speak  out,  for  the  love 
of  mercy" — and  he  seized  my  arm, 
and  then  shrunk  away  from  me  again, 
and  held  up  his  hand,  as  if  he  could 
not  stand  the  hearing  of  what  I  might 
utter. 

"  Don't  say  it,  Mr  Brail ;  don't,  if 
you  regard  me,  say  it ; "  and  he  lay 
back,  and  held  both  hands  on  his 
eyes,  and  sobbed  audibly. 

Sprawl  and  I  again  exchanged 
looks,  but  neither  of  us  could  find  it 
in  our  hearts  to  speak. 

At  length  the  old  man  made  a  vio- 
lent effort  at  composure, — "  Gentle- 
men, you  will  both  pardon  me ;  dis- 
ease has  broken  me  down,  and  fairly 
unhinged  me ;  and  I  could,  as  you 
see,  cry  like  a  woman.  I  had,  indeed, 
a  very  peculiar  cause  for  loving  that 
poor  boy.  I  fancy,  God  help  me" 
— here  the  large  tears  streamed  over 
his  old  cheeks,  that  had  stood  the 
washing  up  of  many  a  salt  spray— 
"  that  I  see  him  now  !" 

"  Where  ? "  said  I,  somewhat 
startled.  He  did  not  notice  the  in- 
terruption. 

"  I  believe  he  had  not  an  enemy 
in  the  world ;  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
lamented  by  every  man  and  officer 
in  the  ship,  poor  young  fellow.  But 
come,  gentlemen,  enough  and  to 
spare  of  this" — and  he  rose  up,  and 
strode  across  the  cab  in,  speaking  with 
a  forced  composure,  as  we  could 
easily  perceive.  "  We  must  all  die, 
in  a  sick  bed  or  in  action — either  on 
shore  or  at  sea ;  and  those  who,  like 
him,  fall  while  righting  gallantly,  are 
better  off  than  others  who  drag 
through  a  tedious  and  painful  dis- 
ease. This  is  trite  talking,  gentle- 
men; but  it  is  true— God's  will  be 
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done !  Peace  to  him,  poor  boy  ; 
peace  to  him." 

Thinking  he  was  mad,  I  several 
times  tried  to  break  in,  and  dis- 
hurthen  my  mind  of  the  whole  story ; 
but  he  always  waved  me  down 
impatiently,  and  continued  to  walk 
backwards  and  forwards  very  impe- 
tuously. 

At  length  he  made  a  full  stop,  and 
looked  earnestly  in  the  first  lieu- 
tenant's face — "  He  behaved  gallant- 
ly, and  died  nobly— all  his  wounds 
in  the  front?" 

I  could  allow  this  to  go  on  no 
longer.  "  Why,  Sir  Oliver,  young 
De  Walden  is  not  killed,  so  far  as  we 
know." 

He  gasped — caught  my  arm  con- 
rulsively — and  burst  into  a  weak 
hysterical  laugh—"  Not  dead?" 

"  No,  sir  j  none  of  us  can  say  that 
he  is  dead.  He  did  indeed  behave 
most  gallantly  through  the  whole  af- 
fair; but" 

"  But  what  ?  "  said  he — his  eyes 
sparkling,  his  brows  knit,  and  his 
features  blue  and  pinched,  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  spectre — "  But  what  ?  II r 
Brail ;  for  God  Almighty's  sake,  tell 
me  the  worst  at  once." 

"  Sir  Oliver,  he  is  missing." 

His  hands  dropped  by  his  side,  as 
if  suddenly  struck  with  palsy;  his 
jaw  fell,  and  his  voice  became  hol- 
Jow,  tremulous,  and  indistinct,  as 
if  the  muscles  of  his  lips  and  tongue 
refused  to  do  their  office.  When  he 
spoke,  it  seemed  as  if  the  words  had 
been  formed  in  his  throat — "Miss- 
ing!" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,"  said  Sprawl, 
utterly  thunderstruck  at  his  supe- 
rior's conduct — "  Mr  De  Walden  is 
missing" 

The  old  man  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen,  had  he  not  caught  hold 
of  the  scroll  head  of  the  sofa.  I 
thought  he  had  fainted,  but  he  gra- 
dually recovered  himself  and  stood 
erect.  There  was  a  long  pause.  At 
length  he  made  a  step  towards  us, 
ana  said,  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  bitter  irony — "  So,  gentlemen, 
Mr  Dfl  Walden  is  missing ;  the  only 
officer  missing  is  a  poor  young  mid- 
shipman ;  a  prisoner  amongst  these 
savages,  forsooth  ;  a  prisoner  I  Oh, 
God  !  I  could  have  brooked  hearing 
of  his  death,  but  a  prisoner,  and  in 
the  power  of  such  an  enemy !  Oh, 
I  bless  Heaven  that  his  poor  mother 
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has  been  spared  this  misery — would 
that  I  had  also  been  in  my  gra\i'  !>••- 
fore — But,  but" — his  tone  suddenly 
became  fierce  and  threatening,  and 
he  raised  his  hand  close  to  my  face. 
1  thought  he  would  have  struck  me 
— "  But  how  came  it,  Mr  Brail — Mr 
Sprawl,  I  fee,  is  scathleas — but  you 
have  been  wounded,  so  I  will  speak 
to  you.  How  came  it,  sir,  that  he  is 
missing?  He  must  have  been  desert- 
ed, sir — forsaken— left  to  his  fate — 
and  such  a  fate! — whileyou, my  wor- 
thy lieutenants,  were  wisely  looking 
out  for  a  sound  skin  and  safety." 

We  were  both  so  utterly  taken  by 
surprise  at  this  furious  climax,  to 
what  we  began  to  consider  the  com- 
modore's insanity,  that  neither  the 
first  lieutenant  nor  myself,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  passed,  could 
speak,  which  gave  Sir  Oliver  time  to 
breathe  and  continue  in  the  same 
tone  of  fiendlike  acerbity — "  If  I  live, 
you  shall  both  answer  for  this  before 
a  court-martial.  Yes ;  and  if  you 
.escape  there,  you  shall  not  escape 
me" 

"  Commodore — Sir  Oliver,"  said 
Sprawl,  deeply  stung ;  "  by  Heaven, 
Sir  Oliver,  you  will  make  me  forget 
who  I  am,  and  where  I  am.  You  do 
me,  you  do  Mr  Brail,  and  the  whole 
of  the  party  engaged,  exceeding  in- 
justice— the  grossest  injustice;  but 
I  will  leave  the  cabin ;  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  any  longer.  I  have 
served  with  you,  Sir  Oliver,  for  seven 
years,  in  three  different  ships,  and, 
to  my  knowledge,  we  have  never, 
until  this  moment,  had  an  angry 
word  together" — and  here  the  noble 
fellow  drew  himself  up  proudly — 
"  and  I  will  yet  put  it  to  you  your- 
self, when  you  are,  yourself,  whether 
in  all  that  time  you  ever  knew  me 
failing  in  my  duty  to  my  king  and 
country — whether,  during  the  whole 
seven  years,  you,  sir — aye,  or  any 
man  in  the  ships  we  have  served  in 
together — can  now  lay,  or  ever  at- 
tempted to  lay,  any  action  or  deed  at 
my  door  derogatory  to  my  character 
as  an  officer,  or  that  in  any  the  small- 
est degree  sullied  my  reputation  as  a 
gentleman." 

This  unlooked-for  spunk  on  old 
Davie's  part,  startled  me,  and  evi- 
dently made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  excited  nerves  of  the  old  com- 
modore; especially  as  Sprawl  fol- 
lowed it  up,  by  slowly  adding,  while 
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the  tears  hopped  over  his  iron  vis- 
age— "  But,  if  it  is  to  be  so,  I  will 
save  you  the  trouble,  Sir  Oliver,  of 
bringing  me  to  a  court- martial" — he 
paused  for  a  good  space — "  Sir  Oliver 
Oakplank,  I  demand  it." 

The  commodore  had  by  this  lain 
down  again  on  the  sofa,  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  pillow,  and  his 
arms  clasped  on  his  breast,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  effigy  on  a  tombstone. 
For  a  minute  he  did  not  utter  a  word 
— at  length — "  David  Sprawl,  man 
and  boy,  I  have  known  you  five-and- 
tvventy  years ;  that  your  promotion 
has  not  kept  pace  with  your  merits, 
I  regret,  almost  as  much  as  you  your- 
self can  do ;  but,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, you  knew  I  had  been  ill, 
and  at  your  hands  I  had  expected 
more" 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Sir  Oliver — I 
had  looked  for  other  things;  but  mine 
has  been  a  life  of  disappointment." 

Sir  Oliver  rallied,  and  rose,  ill  as 
he  was,  and,  stepping  up  to  him,  he 
laid  hold  of  old  Bloody  Politeful's 
large  bony  hand — "  Mr  Sprawl,  I — 
I  beg  pardon — illness  and  anxiety, 
as  I  said  before,  have  broke  me 
down ;  to  you  and  Mr  Brail  I  offer 
my  apology ;  as  brave  men  I  know 
you  won't  refuse  it ;  bad  health  is 
my  excuse ; — but  neither  of  you  can 
imagine  the  ties  that  bound  me  to 
that  beautiful— that  most  excellent 
boy,  young  De  Walden." 

I  now  thought  it  was  my  turn,  and 
made  a  rally — "  Why,  Sir  Oliver,  I 
am  sure  that  neither  Mr  Sprawl  nor 
myself  would  yield,  even  to  you,  in 
regard  for  him."  He  shook  his 
head.  "  Indeed,  sir,  we  both  knew 
the  poor  boy  well;  and" — here  I 
plucked  up  courage,  and  determined 
in  my  own  mind  that  I  would  clap 
a  stopper  on  our  being  ridden  rough- 
shod over  in  this  sort  of  way — but 
the  commodore,  far  from  showing 
fight,  quietly  allowed  me  to  say  out 
my  say — "  We  both  knew  him  well 
— a  finer  or  a  braver  lad  never  step- 
ped ;  and  I  fancy,  when  I  say  so,  I 
answer  not  only  for  Mr  Sprawl  and 
myself,  but  for  every  man  who  was 
with  us  in  this  ill-fated  expedition. 
Had  his  rescue  depended  on  our 
devoting  ourselves,  you  may  rely  on 
it,  Sir  Oliver,  either  we  should  not 
have  been  here  to  tell  the  story,  or 
he  would  have  been  alive  to  tell  his 
own," 
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The  commodore  once  more  lay 
back  on  the  sofa,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands — "  Go  on,  Mr  Brail 
— go  on." 

"  Why,  sir,  he  was  with  us,  safe 
and  sound,  until  we  crossed  the  bar. 
I  heard  him  sing  out,  '  a  good  omen 
— a  good  omen  P  just  as  we  jammed 
the  Spanish  schooner  that  had  way- 
laid us,  right  down  on  the  bank,  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  bar;  but  from 
that  very  instant  of  time  no  man  in  the 
ship  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  him." 

The  old  commodore  appeared  to 
be  screwing  up  and  gathering  all  his 
energies  about  him. 

"  Never  saw  him — what — did  he 
fall  overboard  ?  Tell  me — tell  me — 
did  he  fall  overboard  ?" 

"  I  did  not  see  him  fall  overboard, 
sir ; "  said  I,  "  but  after  that  moment 
I  never  saw  him  alive." 

"Alive  !"  echoed  the  commodore 
— "  Alive  !  Did  you  see  him  dead, 
then?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  must  tell  the  whole 
story  at  once.  I  have  told  it  before 
to  Mr  Sprawl ; — but,  really,  I  cannot 
take  the  liberty  of  recapitulating 
such  nonsense." 

"  Tell  it,"  said  Sir  Oliver,  looking 
at  me  with  his  lack-lustre  eye—"  tell 
it." 

"  Why,  sir,  I  will,  although  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  be  laughed  at;"  I 
made  a  pause,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  was  deucedly  disinclined  to  say 
more  on  the  subject.  "We  had  just 
cleared  the  bar,  sir,  when,  on  looking 
up,  to  see  how  the  sail  drew,  I  saw, 
with  his  feet  spread  out  on  our  long 
lateen  yards,a  figure  between  me  and 
the  moonlight  sky,  as  like  Mr  De  Wai- 
den's  as  one  could  fancy  any  thing." 

"  Pray,  did  any  other  person  see  it  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  believe  any  one 
else  saw  it." 

"  Then,"  continued  the  commo- 
dore, "  it  must  have  been  all  fancy. 
How  had  you  lived  that  morning  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "  we  had  had 
neither  grog  nor  wine.  I  was  fairly 
worn  out.  Yet  that  I  did  see  such, 
a  figure  at  the  masthead,  there  was 
no  disputing.  I  was  very  weak,  I 
will  confess; — but  the  figure,  Sir 
Oliver,  what  could  it  mean  ?  As  to 
poor  young  De  Walden,  he  must 
have  gone  overboard  just  as  we  were 
rasping  past  the  Spanish  schooner. 
He  was  never  seen  afterwards." 
"  Then  your  simple  and.  entire 
- 
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opinion  \&—that  he  is  tjone?"  We 
both  bowed  our  heads  in  melancholy 
acquiescence.  "  Never  mind  then," 
said  Sir  Oliver.  4|  Never  mind,  God's 
blessed  will  be  done.  But,  gentle- 
men,  come  both  of  you  and  break- 
fast with  me  at  half  past  eight."  And 
Davie  and  I  found  ourselves  straight- 
way on  deck  again. 

"  I  say,  friend  Sprawl,"  said  I,  so 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  upper  re- 
gions—" first  of  all,  what  think  you  of 
me  as  a  ghost  seer;  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  figure  that  I  saw  at  the 
masthead  ?" 

"  In  this  very  simple  way,  Ben- 
jie,  that,  at  the  best,  you  are  an 
enthusiast;  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance, being  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  starvation,  you  really  and  truly 
fancied  you  saw  what  was  upper- 
most in  your  mind,  and,  so  far  as 
your  excited  fancy  was  concerned, — 
why,  you  did  see  it.  But  come  down 
below — come  down  below.  Let  us 
go  and  rig  for  our  appearance  before 
the  commodore.  So  come  along." 
And  straight  we  dived  into  the  gun- 
room. 

I  had, verily,  as  myexcellentfriend, 
Sprawl,  said,  been  much  excited, 
and  while  we  were  below,  I  had  time 
to  gather  my  thoughts  about  me.  My 
first  feeling  was,  that  I  had  very  fool- 
ishly told  my  absurd  story  to  the 
commodore;  my  second,  that  I  had, 
which  was  really  the  simple  fact, 
been  imposed  on  by  a  false  impres- 
sion on  my  senses. 

"  I  say,  Donovan,  my  darling," 
said  I,  addressing  our  friend,  who 
was  lying  in  his  berth  close  to  us, 
"  I  can  torgive  you  now  for  being 
mad  a  bit,  Dennis,  dear." 

"  Come  now,  Brail,  no  quizzing  if 
you  please,  I  am  deuced  weak  yet." 

We  made  our  toilet,  and  presently 
we  were  in  the  cabin  again.  Sir 
Oliver,  when  we  entered,  was  sitting 
at  the  breakfast  table.  He  had  dress- 
ed ;  and  although  he  was  still  very 
pale,  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
his  manner,  if  it  were  not  that  he 
was,  if  any  thing,  kinder  than  usual. 
He  led  the  conversation  as  far  away 
from  the  recent  expedition  as  he 
decently  could,  until  breakfast  was 
nearly  over,  when  he  suddenly  ad- 
dressed me.  "  Do  you  think,  Mr 
Brail,  that  there  is  any,  the  remotest 
chance  of  that  poor  boy  being  alive  ? 
Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  of  any 
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avail  our  hovering  off  the  coast  fora 
few  days,  and  sending  iu  the  boats 
occasionally?" 

I  looked  at  old  Bloody  Politeful, 
who  thereupon  took  the  word  up. 

"  No,  commodore,  I  believe  the 
poor  boy  is  gone.  I  conceive  it 
would  be  lost  time  remaining  here 
in  the  hope  of  his  being  alive." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Sir  Oli- 
ver. And  from  that  time  forth,  he 
never,  in  my  hearing  at  least,  men- 
tioned his  name. 

I  returned  on  board  of  the  Midge. 
However,  we  clung  to  this  part  of 
the  coast  for  three  whole  days ;  and 
several  boats  ircre  sent  in  across  the 
bar  at  high  water  on  each  day.  But 
over  the  whole  banks  of  the  vile 
river  there  prevailed  a  churchyard 
silence.  Not  a  native  was  to  be 
seen ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  we  all  got  safely  and 
finally  on  board  again.  The  night  was 
spent  as  usual  in  makiug  short  boards, 
so  as  to  hold  our  ground;  and  at 
eleven  on  the  following  forenoon,  my 
signal  was  made  to  repair  on  board. 

The  gig  was  manned,  and  we 
pulled  to  the  frigate.  A  number 
of  joyous  faces  were  stuck  over 
the  hammock  cloths  reconnoitring 
us  as  we  approached,  all  on  the 
broad  grin  apparently.  I  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  quarterdeck  than 
I  met  Sprawl. 

"  Ah !  Benjie,  my  love,  congratu- 
late us,  we  are  to  bear  up  for  the 
West  Indies  at  noon,  my  boy.  What 
do  you  think  of  that ';  We  shall  lose 
sight  of  this  infernal  coast  for  six 
months  at  all  events." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  said  I,  forcing  a  laugh 
in  great  bitterness,  "  very  lucky, 
very  comfortable.  What  a  beau- 
tiful station  we  must  have,  when 
the  prospect  of  a  furlough  in  the 
West  Indies — the  very  shrine  of  the 
demon  of  yellow  fever,  is  hailed 
with  such  uproarious  demonstra- 
tions. However,  be  it  so,  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better,  so  1  do  from 
my  heart  congratulate  you.  But  as 
for  me,  I  suppose  I  ain  destined  to 
kick  about  in  the  Midge  here,  be- 
tween Cape  Coast  and  Fernando  Po, 
so  long  as  we  last.  None  of  us, 
Sprawl,  will  cope  with  Methuselah, 
take  my  word  for  it." 

The  excellent  fellow  took  my 
hand.  "  True  enough,  Brail.  You 
say  rightly  Benjie  Brail-  I  had  for- 
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gotten  you  altogether,  and  noiv,  re- 
garding your  o\vii  course,  really  I 
can  give  you  no  information  whatso- 
ever. However,  here  comes  the 
commodore.  Shall  I  ask  him  ?" 

"  By  no  mariner  of  means,"  said  I, 
feeling  a  little  thin-skinned  after  the 
late  affair,  "  time  enough  when  he 
speaks  himself." 

Sir  Oliver  approached.  I  camiot 
say  that  I  now  perceived  any  differ- 
ence between  his  usual  manner  and 
his  present  bearing.  He  was,  if  any 
thing  kinder  than  ever,  and  his  usual 
quizzical  manner  had  returned  on 
him,  in  full  force.  He  first  addressed 
himself  to  Mr  Sprawl. 

"  See  all  clear,  Mr  Sprawl,  to  bear 
up  at  noon,"  The  first  lieutenant 
bowed. 

The  master  was  standing  about  ten 
feet  from  us.  "  Mr  Pumpbolt,"  said 
the  commodore,  "  come  down  with 
me  to  the  cabin,  if  you  please."  And 
forthwith  he  stumped  aft,  and  was  in 
act  to  descend,  when  I  caught  his 
eye.  "  Oh,  I  had  forgotten. — Here, 
Mr  Brail,  if  you  please."  I  walked 
aft  to  him.  "  Mr  Brail,  I  had  at  first 
intended  to  have  left  the  tender  with 
the  Cerberus,but,on  second  thoughts, 
as  I  may  require  all  the  people  on 
the  voyage  home,  I  have  determined 
to  take  you  with  me.  That  is  if  you 
think  the  craft  capable  of  making 
tolerable  weather  of  it." 

I  was  near  pitching  my  hat  over 
the  mizen  peak,  and  shouting  aloud 
for  joy,  but  that  "idol,  ceremony," 
restrained  me. 

"  Strong,  sir !  Here,  Shavings,"  the 
carpenter's  mate  of  the  Gazelle, 
who  had  been  promoted  as  a. func- 
tionary of  mine  in  the  Midge,  and 
who  had  begged  to  come  on  board 
along  with  me,  was  passing  forward 
at  the  moment. — "  Here,  Shavings, 
Sir  Oliver  wants  to  know  whether 
we  consider  the  Midge  capable  of 
making  the  voyage  from  this  to  the 
West  Indies ;  if  we  do  not,  we  are  to 
be  left  on  the  coast  here" 

"  Come — come,"  said  the  commo- 
dore, laughing,  "  no  leading,  Mr 
Brail." 

I  began  to  think  I  had  gone  a  little 
too  far  myself;  and  as  I  was,  in  vul- 
gar parlance,  somewhat  out,  I  looked 
towards  Shavings  for  relief.  He, 
however,  was  not  so  prompt  as  I 
calculated  on.  His  honesty  appeared 
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til  I  repeated  the  words,  slewing 
them  a  little  to  my  own  side,  to  suit 
the  emergency.  "  Why,  Mr  Shavings, 
we  are  to  be  kept  cruising  about 
here,  as  tender  to  the  Cerberus  one 
day,  and  to  Heaven  knows  who  the 
next,  while  the  Gazelle  goes  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  so  round  by  Ports- 
mouth, and  all  because  the  felucca 
is  not  sea-worthy,  and  considered 
incompetent  to  the  middle  voyage." 

"  Oh,"  said  Shavings,  with  a  long 
drawl,  "  TUAT  is  what  you  want  to 
know,  sir?"  He  then  faced  right 
round  on  Sir  Oliver.  "  Why,  sir, 
that  'ere  little  feluccre  is  as  strong 
as  well-seasoned  Spanish  oak  and 
copper  bolts  can  make  her.  The 
smell  of  the  hold  is  so  bad,  sir,  that 
we  has  to  pump  fresh  water  into  her 
every  morning  watch  to  sweeten  her, 
sir.  Strong  ?  if  one  half  of  her  beams 
were  sawn  up  into  firewood,  it  would 
boil  the  frigate's  coppers  for  a  month; 
and  the  feluccre  that  is,  Sir  Oliver, 
would  be  swifter  by  half  a  knot,  and 
none  the  weaker;  and  her  bottom — 
oh.  it  is  a  perfect  bed  of  timbers — 
why  you  might  caulk  them,  sir ;  aa 
for  her  bows,  I  believe  they  are 
strength  enough  for  an  ice-boat  on 
the  Neva  ;  and  such  transomes — 
why,  sir,  I  would  rather  be  in  her  in 
a  hurricane,  than  ere  a  fourty-four 
in  the  sarvice — were  she  even  the 
old  Gaz" 

Here  the  poor  fellow  saw  he  had 
in  his  zeal  and  desire  to  break  away 
from  this  accursed  coast,  gone  some- 
what farther  than  he  intended,  and 
making  his  obeisance,  he  hauled  off. 
Sir  Oliver  smiled. 

"  Well,  well,  Mr  Brail,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  call  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  afterwards  proceed 
through  the  Gulf  to  Havanna,  I  will 
take  you  with  me,  and  send  you  to 
Havanna  direct  —  so  go  on  board, 
and  send  me  your  supernumeraries. 
I  suppose  all  the  wounded  are  well 
enough  to  be  moved  now  r" 

"  Why,  yes,  Sir  Oliver,"  said  I — 
"all  but  that  poor  devil, Lennox,  the 
corporal  of  marines.  He  is  again 
down  with  fever." 

"  Well,  but  he  will  be  better  cared 
for  here — so  send  him  on  board  with 
the  rest — he  is  a  very  good  man,  and 
you  know  I  must  be  marine  officer 
now  since  poor  Howlet  invalided" — 
(this  was  the  lieutenant  of  marines) 
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"  Why,  Sir  Oliver,  the  man  is  ex- 
ceedingly willing,  as  we  all  know, 
but  his  stamina  is  gone  entirely,  and 
this  he  is  himself  aware  of.  Indeed 
this  morning  he  made  a  request  to 
me,  which  1  know  is  against  rule  al- 
together; still,  under  correction,  I 
promised  to  make  it  known  to 
you." 

"  Out  with  it,  Mr  Brail— what  is 
it?" 

"  Simply  this,  sir — that  you  would 
allow  him  to  act  as  my  steward  for 
the  cruise,  now  since  poor  little 
Graham  is  gone" 

"  Why,  it  is  against  all  rule,  as  you 
say,  Mr  Brail— but  I  see  no  great 
harm  in  it,  if  the  poor  devil  be  really 
unable  to  keep  watch — so,  at  all 
events,  keep  him  on  board  in  the 
meantime.  We  shall  bear  up,  and 
make  sail  at  noon,  Mr  Brail;  and 
come  on  board  to  dinner,  if  you 
please,  at  three." 

I  returned  with  a  joyous  heart  to 
the  Midge — Mr  Marline  was  the  of- 
ficer of  the  watch. 

"  Send  all  the  supernumeraries  on 
board  the  Gazelle,  Mr  Marline,  bag 
and  baggage,  will  ye  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responded  the  mas- 
ter's mate,  now  acting  master  of  the 
Midge — ".shall  we  send  the  wounded 
too,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  all  hands  of  them."  And  I 
went  down  to  dress  for  dinner. 
When  I  came  on  deck  again,  the  men 
were  all  ready  with  their  bags,  in 
their  clean  trowsers  and  frocks, 
and  well-shaven  chins,  on  the  star- 
board side,  while  the  wounded  had 
crept  on  deck,  and  were  ranged  un- 
der the  awning  on  the  other. 

They  had  all  rallied  astonishingly, 
but  poor  Lennox,  who  was  miserably 
weak  and  ill — he  looked  as  if  he 
were  dying.  Little  Joe  Peak  came 
up  to  me,  "  Am  I  to  go  with  them, 
air? "—"Certainly."  The  wee  mid 
looked  disappointed — and  made  no 
answer.  Presently  he  came  up  to  me 
again, "  The  men  ask  if  they  maygive 
you  a  cheer,  sir." — "  Heaven  help  us, 
no — no — we  have  had  nothing  to 
brag  off,  Master  Peak— no — no." 

But  I  twigged,  on  a  moment's  re- 
flection, what  the  drift  was. 

"  I  say,  steward,  give  the  men  who 
are  going  in  the  boat  a  glass  of  grog 
a-piece  to  drink  my  health."  It  was 
done,  and  the  boat  shoved  off,  and 
was  returning  for  the  wounded,  when 


I  happened  to  notice  Lonnox  looking 
earnestly,at  me.  "  Bless  me,  Lennox, 
I  have  forgotten  you  entirely." 

"  Am  I  to  go  on  board  the  frigate, 
sir?"  said  the  poor  fellow,  with  a 
weak  voice. 

"No,  Lennox,  not  unless  you  choose 
— the  commodore  has  no  objection 
to  your  acting  as  steward,  agreeably 
to  your  wish,  until  you  get  strong,  so 
you  may  remain  if  you^like." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

And  I  noticed  the  large  tears  roll 
down  his  cheeks,  as  he  turned  bis 
emaciated  countenance  to  the  ship's 
side  and  wept.  I  was  mightily  sur- 
prised at  all  this. 

"  What  can  you  mean  by  this,  my 
man  ?  No  sham  sentimentality  with 
me,  my  fine  fellow." 

"  Oh  no,  sir — no — I  am  unused  to 
kindness,  sir,  and  weak  enough,  God 
knows;  but  really  in  my  present 
condition,  I  am  unable  to  do  my 
duty  in  the  frigate — you  don't  know 
what  a  load  you  have  taken  from  my 
heart,  sir." 

"What  mean  you,  man — speak 
out — no  humbugging,  eir.  If  you 
won't  answer  me — by  the  powers" — 
I  approached  the  spot  where  he  lay 
— the  poor  wasted  lad  had  fainted — 
I  called  the  surgeon,  and  had  him 
taken  below,  and  as  time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man,  I  now  returned  to 
the  frigate  to  dinner. 

Mr  Garboard,  who  was  by  this 
well  enough  to  be  out  of  his  cot,  and 
old  Sprawl,  along  with  one  of  the 
midshipmen,  were,  with  myself,  Sir 
Oliver's  guests  at  dinner. 

The  thing  went  on  very  much  as 
usual — the  cloth  had  been  drawn, 
and  during  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion, I  asked  Sir  Oliver  "  if  he  knew 
any  thing  of  Lennox  ?  " 

"  What — the  corporal  of  marines  ? 
Why,  no — I  don't  know  much  about 
him,  Mr  Brail— how  should  I  ?  "  said 
he,  smiling. 

"  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would, 
Sir  Oliver,"  replied  I,  taken  a  little 
aback;  "but  he  is  certainly  a  very 
odd  creature."  The  commodore 
here  rang  his  bell. 

"  Gascoigne,  send  the  sergeant  of 
marines  here." 

"Which,  Sir  Oliver?"  said  the 
man — "  Sergeant  Lorimer,  or  Pigot, 
sir?" 

"  Send  Sergeant  Lorimer  here." 

The  soldier,  in  his  white  jacket 
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and  trowsers,  black  cross  belts, 
round  hat,  with  a  white  tape  band 
round  it,  and  white  cords,  or  lan- 
yards on  each  side,  fastening  the 
brims  up  to  the  crown,  like  tiny 
shrouds,  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
facing  us,  he  made  his  salute,  and 
put  his  hand  up  to  his  hat-brim, 
swaying  about  in  the  narrow  door- 
way like  a  statue  on  a  ball  and 
socket. 

"  Lorimer,"  said  our  superior, 
"  what  do  you  know  of  Lennox — cor- 
poral Lennox  ?  " 

"  Anan  !  "  said  the  sergeant,  not 
comprehending  the  question  ;  "  beg 
pardon,  sir,  but  what  is  your  plea- 
sure ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  choleric  commo- 
dore— "  what  know  ye  of  Lennox, 
you  numbscull,  the  marine  who  is 
left  sick  on  board  of  the  Midge — 
where  and  when  did  you  pick  him 
up?" 

"  Oh,  beg  pardon,"  said  the  man — 
"  why,  Sir  Oliver,  he  enlisted  at  the 
depot  at  Portsmouth  about  twelve 
months  ago.  He  had  come  round  in 
some  Scotch  steam-boat,  and  he  was 
then  one  of  the  handsomest-looking 
young  chaps  I  ever  se'ed,  Sir  Oliver; 
but  he  seemed  always  to  feel  as  if  the 
country  was  too  hot  to  hold  him,  for 
he  volunteered  three  times  for  ra- 
ther badish  frigates,  before  we  were 
drafted  for  Gazelle,  when  you  com- 
missioned her.  In  the  small  affairs 
we  have  had  under  your  honour's 
eye,  he  has  always,  when  in  health, 
been  a  most  desperate  fellow.  He 
seemed  to  value  his  life  no  more  as  a 
quid  of  tobacco — lately  he  has  be- 
come a  leetle  more  circumspect,  but 
he  is  terribly  fallen  off  in  bodily 
health,  sir." 

"  How  came  he  to  be  made  cor- 
poral so  soon  after  joining  ?"  said  I. 

"  Easy,  sir.  He  came  under  my 
hands  at  drill ;  but  I  found  the  first 
day,  that  the  poor  fellow,  Scotchman 
though  he  was,  knowed  more  of  his 
trade  than  I  did  myself,  sir — and  as 
I  hope  I  never  bears  malice,  nor  envy 
against  nobody,  I  could  not  help 
advertising  Lieutenant  Hewlett,  that 
as  he  wanted  a  corporal,  no  man  was 
more  fitterer  for  that  same  than 
Lennox,and  sohe  made  him  corporal ; 
and  if  your  honour  wants  any  pen- 
manship done,  now  since  your  clerk 
is  laid  up,  ne'er  a  man  in  the  ship,  al- 
ways barring  my  superiors,"  here  he 
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again  touched  his  cap,  "  can  write 
running  hand  like  Jack,  poor  fellow, 
— and  as  to  spelling — oh  my  eye." 

"  Well — well,"  said  Sir  Oliver — 
"  but  what  is  his  general  character  ?" 

"The  steadiest  man  in  the  ship, 
Sir  Oliver — marine  or  able.  He  never 
missed  muster  in  his  life.  I  never 
saw  him  drunk  or  dirty — the  only 
fault  I  ever  had  to  him  is,  that  some- 
times when  the  men  should  have 
been  airing  themselves  in  their  best 
on  a  Sunday  forenoon,  he  has  been 
known  to  keep  them  below  until 
eight  bells  were  fine  run — extorting 
them  out  of  the  Bible,  Sir  Oliver." 

"  Nothing  more  ?  "  said  Sprawl. 

"  Yes,  he  sometimes  gives  all  his 
grog  to  his  messmates  for  a  week  at 
a  time,  whereby  Bill  Swig  once 
caught  it  at  the  gangway,  your  ho- 
nour— and  he  does  gammon  in  some 
foreign  tongues,  now  and  then,  as  if 
he  really  and  truly  had  at  one  time 
or  another  been  somebody,  Sir  Oli- 
ver." 

"And  is  this  all  you  know  of 
him?" 

"  All  and  whole  entirely,  Sir  Oli- 
ver." 

"  Very  well — here  " 

The  commodore  had  filled  a  very 
sufficing  tumbler  of  grog,  and  hand- 
ed it  to  the  sergeant  of  marines.  The 
man  nmc  unbent — took  off  his  hat 
as  he  slept  into  the  cabin — wiped  his 
mouth  with  the  back  of  his  large 
brown  paw,  and  then  looking  as 
sheepish  as  need  be,  seized  the  tumb- 
ler in  his  right  hand — "  Sir  Oliver — 
and  gentlemen  all" — and  swigging  it 
off,  he  replaced  his  chapeau,  once 
more  raised  his  hand  to  its  brim — 
turned  round  on  his  heels,  and 
marched  out  of  the  cabin. 

About  six  in  the  evening,  I  return- 
ed on  board  the  Midge,  which  had 
hove  too,  so  soon  as  she  noticed  the 
frigate  do  so.  As  soon  as  I  got  on 
deck,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  up, 
I  desired  the  gunner,  who  had  the 
watch,  to  bear  up  again,  in  the  wake 
of  the  commodore,  for  whom  he  was 
to  keep  a  bright  look  out. 

For  a  week  we  had  beautiful  wea- 
ther, although  the  wind  continued 
very  light,  so  that  I  had  almost  daily 
communication  with  the  frigate,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  even  poor 
Donovan  on  deck  again.  While  on 
board  the  Midge,  as  we  widened  our 
distance  from  the  abominable  coast, 
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all  hands  seemed  to  improve  asto- 
nishingly, so  that  by  the  seventh  day 
after  we  had  taken  our  departure, 
there  was  not  a  sick  man  in  the  ship. 

The  weather  had  during  all  this 
time  been  invariably  fine,  but  on  this 
Sunday  evening,  it  had  become  very 
much  overcast  right  a- head.  Sir  Oli- 
ver had  this  forenoon,  at  mine  and 
the  youngster's  own  request,  spared 
me  Mister  Peak,  the  midshipman  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  very  wicked 
Irish  rascal,  but  a  nice  boy  notwith- 
standing. He  now  stood  beside  me 
on  the  little  vessel's  deck. 

"  A  very  heavy  banklhat,  sir,  right 
a-head  as  we  are  steering,"  said  little 
Joey. 

"  Very,"  said  I—"  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  wind  in  it,  Mr  Peak." 

Gradually  the  dark  clouds  rose  up 
and  up,  until  they  reached  the  zenith 
— we  appeared  to  be  entering  into  a 
gigantic  black  arch,  under  whose  dark 
shade  the  frigate,  about  a  mile  on  our 
lee  bow,  bad  already  slid  and  become 
undistinguishable. 

The  breeze  was  now  very  light — 
sufficient  to  keep  the  sails  sleeping, 
and  no  more.  Dennis  Donovan,  who 
had  that  morning  paid  me  a  visit,  to 
try  whether  change  of  discomforts 
might  not  benefit  his  health,  and  I 
were  standing  together,  leaning  our 
arms  on  the  drum  of  the  capstan,  and 
looking  out  to  windward,  endeavour- 
ing to  detect  any  indication  in  the 
dark  sky  as  to  the  sort  of  weather  we 
might  expect.  I  was  solacing  my- 
.  self  with  my  cheroot,  and  Donovan 
was  chewing  his  cud — quid  I  mean 
— when  I  thought  I  heard  something 
in  the  air.  "  Hush !  do  you  hear  no- 
thing '? "  He  suspended  his  mastica- 
tion, and  I  took  my  cigar  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  listened  all  ear,  Dennis 
all  mouth — for  I  could  see,  dark  as  it 
was,  that  he  gaped,  as  if  he  expected 
to  catch  the  sound  by  the  tail  in  his 
teeth.  "  Again — there ! " — a  faint  dis- 
tant strain  of  solemn  music  seemed 
now  to  float  over  head  on  the  gentle 
night  wind,  in  a  low  melancholy 
liquid  cadence,  increasing  like  the 
swell  of  an  yEolian  harp,  and  gradual* 
ly  dying  away  again,  until  nothing 
but  the  small  rushing  of  the  felucca 
through  the  water  was  heard.  Start- 
led as  I  was,  still 

"  It  came  o'er  my  soul,  like  the  sweet 

south, 
Soft  breathing  o'er  a  bed  of  violets." 
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"  Benjamin  Brail  ! "  quoth  the 
Irishman. 

"  Denuis  Donovan  !  "  said  I. 

Arid  there  we  stood  staring  at  each 
other  as  if  we  had  seen  a  ghost. 

"  Pray,  Mr  Peak,"  said  old  Dog- 
vane,  the  quartermaster,  (in  the 
small  vessel  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to 
avoid  being  an  eavesdropper  some- 
times,) "  what  do  you  think  of  that '(" 

"  Poo,"  rejoined  little  Peak,  "  the 
devil,  I  suppose,  is  busy  aloft." 

"  He  don't  often  sing  Psalms  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  does  he,  Mr  Peak  ?" 
rejoined  old  Dogvane. 

The  midshipman  laughed. 

"  Ay,  you  may  laugh,  Master  Peak 
— you  may  laugh — but  I  don't  like 
them  kind  of  sounds  thereaway,  and, 
mark  my  words,  Master  Peak,  we 
shall  either  have  a  gale  of  wind 
within  eight-and-forty  hours" 

"  Or  no,"  rejoined  Joey. 

"  I  say,  Donovan,  that  can't  be  the 
band  on  board  the  frigate  ?"  My  se- 
nior laughed  outright.  "  Baud — band 
— why,  they  might  give  you  a  regular 
rumpti  tumpti — but  such  a  piece  of 
sacred  music  as  that  was,  is  altogether 
out  of  their  line — besides,  it  was  vo- 
cal, Benjie — it  was  vocal." 

The  sky  astern  of  us  was  as  yet 
perfectly  clear,  and  gradually  the 
thickest  of  the  pitchy  curtain  lifted 
from  the  horizon  on  our  weather 
beam,  disclosing  suddenly  the  cold, 
blue  star-light  sky,  which  gradually 
brightening,  with  a  greenish  radi- 
ance, gave  token  that  the  moon  was 
not  far  below  the  horizon,  against 
which  the  tossings  of  the  dark  waves 
were  seen  clear  and  well  defined. 

"  Hillo ! — who  have  we  here  ?  "said 
I,  as  the  black  sails  and  lofty  spars 
of  a  large  vessel,  diminished  by  dis- 
tance into  a  child's  toy,  were  hove  up 
out  of  the  darkness  into  the  clear  sky, 
in  strong  relief  against  the  increas- 
ing light  of  the  lovely  background, 
rolling  slowly  on  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  tumbling  swell,  and  then  dis- 
appearing, as  if  she  had  slid  down 
the  watery  mountain  into  the  abyss 
whereout  she  had  emerged.  Pre- 
sently the  object  appeared  again, and 
this  time,  by  the  aid  of  my  glass,  I 
made  out  a  stately  vessel,  gracefully 
rising  and  falling  on  the  ever-heav- 
ing waters. 

Anon,  the  crystal  clear  planet,  the 
halo  round  whose  forehead  had  al- 
ready lit  up  the  clearing  east, 
emerged,  all  bright  and  fresh,  from 
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the  dark  sea,  and  floated  on  the 
horizon  like  a  crystal  globe,  shed- 
ding a  long  stream  of  trembling 
light  on  the  sparkling  and  tossing 
waves.  Mr  Peak  at  this  instant  call- 
ed out  from  forward 

"  The  commodore  is  shewing 
lights,  sir." 

"  Very  well — what  are  they  ?  " 

It  was  the  night  signal  for  a 
strange  sail  in  the  north-east. 

"  Answer  it — but  mind  you  keep 
the  lanterns  under  the  lee  of  the 
sail,  so  that  our  friend  to  windward 
may  not  see  them." 

It  was  done — and  I  again  look- 
ed in  the  direction  where  we  had 
seen  the  vessel,  but  she  had  sudden- 
ly become  invisible — the  dazzling  of 
the  dancing  moonbeams  on  the 
water  preventing  our  seeing  her. 
1  "  She  must  be  right  in  the  wake  of 
the  moon,  sir,"  quoth  Mr  Marline  ; 
"  I  cannot  make  her  out  now  at 
all." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I—"  but  the 
shine  that  makes  her  invisible  to  us 
will  indicate  our  whereabouts  surely 
enough  to  her,  for  it  is  glancing  di- 
rectly on  our  white  sails." 

I  had  in  my  time  learned  a  buca- 
niering  trick  or  two. 

"  How  thought  you  she  was  stand- 
ing when  you  saw  her  last — when  I 
was  busy  with  the  commodore's 
lights?"  said  I, 

"  Right  down  for  us,  sir." 

"  Then  lower  away  the  yard,  and 
haul  down  the  jib." 

It  was  done,  and  we  were  soon 
rocking  on  the  dark  billows,  with 
our  solitary  mast  naked  as  a  blast- 
ed pine. 

As  I  expected,  to  any  one  look- 
ing at  us  from  windward,  we  must 
have  become  invisible,  against  the 
heavy  bank  of  black  clouds  down  to 
leeward,  and,  in  corroboration  of 
this,  the  strange  vessel  gradually 
emerged  from  out  the  silvery  dazzle, 
as  she  sailed  down  the  glorious  flow 
of  bright  moonlighc  towards  us. 

She  was  not  steered  so  steadily, 
but  that  I  could  perceive  she  was  a 
ship,  coming  down  dead  before  it 
with  all  sail  set  to  woo  the  faint 
breeze,  royals,  and  sky- sails,  and 
studding-sails  aloft  and  alow.  Pre- 
sently it  freshened  a  bit,  and  she 
took  in  her  light  and  steering-sails — 
she  was  now  about  two  miles  from 
us, 
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The  sight  was  beautiful,  and 
while  some  of  the  people  were 
keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  the 
commodore  down  to  leeward,  the 
rest  of  the  crew  were  gazing  out  to 
windward  at  the  approaching  ves- 
sel. I  had  at  no  time  from  the  first 
thought  she  was  a  man-of-war.  Her 
sails  and  yards  being  by  no  means 
square  enough  ;  but  if  I  had  hesita- 
ted at  all  in  the  matter,  the  slow  and 
awkward  way  in  which  she  shorten- 
ed sail,  must  have  left  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  on  my  mind. 

"  There  —  there  again  —  what  can 
that  be,"  said  I  involuntarily. 

"  Hillo,"  sung  out  several  of  the 
crew  forward,  "  hear  you  that,  mess- 
mate—hear you  that  ?  " 

A  low,  still,  most  heavenly  melody 
again  floated  down  to  us,  but  louder 
than  before,  and  died  meltingly 
away  as  the  breeze  fell,  until  it  once 
more  became  inaudible.  Where  the 
sound  came  from,  I  could  not  at  first 
be  certain,  but  the  ship  to  windward, 
since  we  had  discarded  the  frigate 
from  our  thoughts,  was  of  course 
the  only  quarter  I  could  think  of 
from  whence  they  could  have  pro- 
ceeded. I  listened  again  —  but  all 
was  now  still  —  presently  the  dark 
outlines  of  the  sails  of  the  approach- 
ing vessel  became  more  clear.  There 
was  again  a  long  pause,  and  you 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  on 
deck,  when  another  solemn  melody 

fushed  forth  high  into  the  pure 
eavens.  We  all  listened  with  the 
most  intense  attention.  It  was  the 
hundredth  Psalm  —  and  I  could  now 
distinguish  the  blending  of  male  and 
female  voices  in  the  choir  —  present- 
ly the  sound  sank  again,  and  gradu- 
ally died  away  altogether. 

Corporal  Lennox  was  standing 
near  me,  indeed  so  close,  that  I 
could  not  help  overhearing  what 
passed  between  him  and  one  of  the 
quartermasters. 

"  I  say,  Peter,"  quoth  the  soldier, 
"  did  you  ever  read  about  the  Co- 
venanters ?  " 

"  Anan  ?"  quod  Peter. 

"  Have  you  never  read  about  the 
Covenanters,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  as  I  have—  what  ship 
did  they  belong  to  ?  they  must  have 
been  brothers,  I  suppose  —  stop  —  . 
eh  !  —  let  me  think  —  why  I  did  know 
one  of  that  name  in  the  water-  guard 
at"  - 
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44  Oil  man,  Peter,  you  are  an  un- 
enlightened creature  —  amaist  an 
much  so  as  the  brutes  that  perish — 
1  hope  there  may  not  be  much  t-x- 
pected  o*  ye  at  the  great  muster, 
IVtcr,  when  the  archangel  shall  be 
boatswain's  mate,  and  all  hands  shall 
l>c  piped  to  answer  for  their  deeds 
done  in  the  body — yea,  when  the 
grey  moss-grown  grave-stone  shall 
no  longer  shield  the  sinner  from  the 
glance  of  the  Almighty — I  hae  a  re- 
gard for  ye,  though,  notwithstanding 
— but  ye'll  forgive  me  if  I  say  yeer 
but  a  puir  brute." 

"  Why,  Master  Lennox,"  retorted 
Peter,  "  I  have  borne  more  from 
you,  my  fine  fellow,  than  I  thought 
I  could  have  done  from  ere  a  mess- 
mate I  have  ever  had,  for  you  have 
done  me  more  than  one  sarvice — 
but " 

"  & /rice,  man — we  yeer  sarvice  I 
will  ye  neer  gie  ower  miscaaing  his 
Majestie's  English?  But  weel  a 
weel,  and  it  may  not  be  the  last 
I  will  render  ye,  so  nae  mair  about 
it,  man  ;  I  meant  nae  offence,  and 
to  say  sooth,  my  mind  was  away 
among  the  hill-fock,  the  puir  perse- 
cuted remnant  whereof  my  great- 
grandfather was  an  unworthy  mem- 
ber, and  mony  a  weary  nicht  did  he 
skirl  up  the  Psalms  on  the  wet 
hillside,  before  he  was  exalted,  with 
the  cauld  spongy  fog*  for  a  mat- 
trass,  and  a  damp  rash  bush  for  a 
pillow." 

"  Ho,  ho ! "  chuckled  Peter  at  this ; 
"  you  are  always  gammoning  about 
old  stories,  and  book-learning;  but 
I  have  you  now,  Master  Lennox ; — 
your  great-grandfather  was  exalted, 
was  he  ? — that  is  hanged,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

I  was  a  good  deal  tickled  at  this, 
and  listened,  in  spite  of  myself,  to 
hear  how  my  Scotch  friend  would 
brook  this  insinuation. 

Lennox  replied,  quite  calmly — 
"  He  was  hanged." 

"  Ha!  ha!  I  have  you  on  the  hip 
now,  my  master,"  shouted  Peter. 

"  Indeed,  man,  you  are  a  coorse- 
mindf  d  animal,"  responded  the  cor- 
poral. "  I  spoke  in  yae  sense  meta- 
phorically, and  alluded  to  his  reward 
in  Heaven — where  I  have  nae  doubt 
be  went— but,  leetcrally,  I  will  no 


deny,  in  another,  for  he  was  in  verity 
hanged  by  that  villain  Lauderdale  in 
the  Lawn  market,  and  baug  this  very 
hundredth  Psalm,  that  you  have  heard 
raised  on  board  tliat  vessel  " 

"  What,  the  whole  of  it  ? "  inter- 
rupted honest  Peter. 

"  Aye,  the  whole  of  it,  from  stem 
to  stern,  on  the  scaffold." 

Here  poor  Lennox's  voice  fell  a 
little,  so  that  honest  Peter,  thinking 
that  the  disclosure  of  his  great-grand- 
father's exultation,  which,  in  his  in- 
nocence, he  considered  he  had  cle- 
verly wrung  from  him,  was  giving 
him  pain,  sung  out,  in  what  was 
meant  for  a  consolatory  tone  — 
"  Never  mind,  Lennox,  man — don't 
mind  ;  better  men  have  been  hanged 
than  your  grandfather  ; — but  what 
was  it  for,  man  ?  " — his  curiosity 
combating  with  his  kindly  feelings — 
"  I  dare  say  something  the  poor  fel- 
low had  done  in  his  drink ;  some  un- 
fortunate blow  or  thrust,  that  rid  the 
world  of  a  vagabond ;  or  a  little  bit 
of  fergetfulness  in  signing  another 
man's  name  for  his  own,  eh  ?" 

"  Why,  freend  Peter,"  chimed  in 
Lennox,  "  since  ye  crack  sae  croose 
— wha  may  yeer  great-grandfather 
hae  been — tell  me  that?" 

Peter  was  rather  caught.  He 
twisted  himself  about.  "  My  father 
I  know — I  am  sure  I  had  a  father, 
and  a  grandfather  too,  I  suppose; 
but,  as  to  a  great-grandfather  

"  I  say,  Peter,  my  man,  'never  cud- 
gel yeer  brains  aboot  it/  as  Shaks- 
peare  hath  it ;  and  never  again  dis- 
parage a  man  wha  can  authentically 
show  you  that  he  had  a  great-grand- 
father, even  although  he  bad  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  hanged,  until  ye  can 
honestly  tell  whether,  ye  ever  had  a 
grandfather  or  no  at  all.  But  none 
of  these  brought  him  to  his  end,  noo 
since  ye  maun  hen" 

"  Well,  well,  I  hope  it  was  not  for 
stealing,"  said  honest  Peter,  bearing 
no  malice  ;  "  that's  a  low  vice,  you 
knows,  Lennox." 

"  It  was  not,"  said  the  corporal, 
energetically — "  No,  it  was  because 
be  worshipped  God  according  to  his 
conscience,  and  refused  to  bow  down 
before" 

"  The  strange  sail  is  keeping  away, 
sir,  and  will  go  a-head  of  us,  if  we 
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don't  bear  up,"  sung  out  Mr  Marline 
from  forward. 

She  was  now  within  a  mile  of  us, 
or  less,  rolling  heavily  from  side  to 
side,  on  the  long  black  swell.  It  was 
once  more  almost  calm. 

"  Hoist  away  the  sail  again,"  said 
I;  "  and  let  us  overhaul  her." 

It  was  done,  and  as  the  white  can- 
vass spread  out  high  into  the  night 
air,  on  the  long  elastic  yard,  the  clear 
moon  shone  brightly  on  it.  We  be- 
came instantly  visible  to  those  on 
board  of  the  ship ;  for  we  could  see 
there  was  a  bustle  on  board,  and  we 
heard  the  sound  of  pulling  and  haul- 
ing, and  the  rattling  of  the  cordage, 
the  blocks  and  gear  squeaking,  and 
the  yards  cheeping  against  the  masts, 
as  they  were  being  braced  round. 
We  could  see  they  were  making 
more  sail,  as  if  desirous  of  eschew- 
ing our  company.  We  stood  on,  and 
presently  fired  a  gun  across  her  bows, 
as  a  hint  to  heave-to ;  but,  in  place 
of  its  being  taken,  it  was  promptly 
returned,  the  shot  whistling  over  our 
masthead. 

"Hey-day;  Mr  Wadding,  you  had 
better  open  the  magazine,"  said  I ; 
"  and  beat  to  quarters,  Mr  Marline, 
if  you  please." 

"  Surely  a  craft  manned  by  par- 
eons,  or  singing  men  and  women, 
don't  mean  to  fight,  Dick  ?"  said  little 
Joe  Peak  to  Mr  Marline. 

"  Hush,  Joe,  will  ye,"  quoth  his 
senior ;  "  don't  you  see  Mr  Brail  is 
on  deck?  But  entrez  nous,  my  lad, 
if  this  Psalm- singing  don't  stir  up  a 
gale  of  wind  before  tbur-and- twenty 
hours,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  sur- 
prised." 

"  Poo,  poo ;  you  have  been  taking 
a  leaf  out  of  Dogvane's  book,"  quoth 
Joey. 

All  seamen,  it  is  well  known,  have 
a  great  repugnance  to  sail  with  a 
parson  on  board — that  is,  if  he  be  a 
tortoise,  or  stray  land  parson.  As 
for  the  regular  chaplain,  Lord  love 
you,  he  is  altogether  another  kind 
of  affair — he  being  his  Majesty's 
officer  in  one  sense. 

When  we  had  again  made  sail,  our 
friend  Peter  set  to  Lennox  once 
more — "  You  are  above  them  things, 
I  knows,  Lennox  ;  but  I  thinks  along 
with  Mr  Peak  there,  that  these  Psalm- 
singing  folks  will  bring  us  bad  wea- 
ther, as  sure  as  a  gun." 

w  Hoot,  nonsense,  mony  a  skart 


has  skirled,  and  nae thing  followed. 
Peter,  ye're  a  superstitious  fule, — 
now  why  should  a  clergyman  being 
on  board  prove  a  bad  omen  ?  Why 
should  a  storm  arise  because  a  priest 
is  part  of  the  cargo  ?" 

"  Oh!"  persisted  Peter,  "  it  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  character  he 
may  have.  If  he  is  no  better  than 
he  should  be,  why  I  don't  care  if  we 
shipped  a  dozen  on  'em,  but  a  real 
vartuous  clergyman  is  a  very  .dan- 
gerous subject  to  the  barky  and  all 
on  board,  take  Peter  Quid's  word 
for  it." 

"  Ay, indeed?"  said  Lennox — "  and 
the  greater  rogue  the  greater  safety — 
the  more  excellent  his  character  the 
greater  danger  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  quoth  Callaghan,  the 
Irishman  whose  tobacco  had  so 
plagued  him  when  he  was  wounded,, 
and  who  came  on  deck  with  his  head 
tied  up,  "  and  I'll  give  you  a  suffi- 
cing reason  why  it  should  be  so. 
You  sees,  ould  Davie,  I  don't  mean 
Mr  Sprawl,  is  always  on  the  look-out 
for  better er  sowls,  as  it  were — why, 
he  cares  no  more  than  a  frosted  po- 
tato for  such  poor  devils,  such  sure 
bargains  as  Jack  Lennox  and  me, 
now" 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  friend  Cal- 
laghan," rejoined  the  corporal. 

"  And  so  I  do  to  be  sure,  and  you 
being  a  friend,  I  am  willing  to  spake 
for  ye  too,  ye  spalpeen ;  so,  as  I  was 
saying,  he  can  have  bushelsful  such 
as  we,  whenever  he  chooses,  as  regu- 
lar as  we  gets  our  grog  and  grub. 
We  are  his  every-day  meals ;  but 
when  he  can  catch  a  parson — ah — he 
puts  himself  to  some  trouble  to  catch 
a  parson ;  and  so,  you  see,  if  you 
have  not  a  regular  snifter  before  to- 
morrow night,  may  I" 

"  Silence  there/'  I  sung  out,  not 
quite  satisfied  with  myself  at  having 
so  long  played  the  eavesdropper. 
"  Silence,  and  go  to  stations,  will  ye  ?  " 

Every  thing  again  relapsed  into 
its  former  calm,  the  vessel  approach- 
ed, and  to  prevent  her  crossing  our 
bows,  as  she  came  down  withiu  pis- 
tol shot,  we  edged  away,  and  finally 
bore  up  almost  alongside  of  her. 

«  Ho— the  ship  a-hoy  !" 

"Hillo!" 

«  What  ship  is  that?" 

This  was  answered  Scotch  fashion 
— «  What  felucca  is  that  ?" 

I   did  not   choose  to  stand    on 
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ceremony,  so,  to  save  bother,  I  re- 
plied, "  The  tender  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  Gazelle.  So  heave- 
to,  and  I  will  send  a  boat  on  board 
of  you." 

The  strange  sail,  however,  kept 
all  fast,  and  stood  steadily  on  his 
course. 

"  If  you  don't  shorten  sail,  and 
round-to,  I  will  fire  into  you  ?" 

Another  long  pause — my  patience 
was  fast  evaporating,  and  "  all  ready 
with  the  gun  there  ?"  was  already 
on  my  tongue,  when  the  stranger 
again  hailed. 

"  What  ship  is  that  down  to  lee- 
ward there?" 

"  The  Ga/elle,"  was  the  answer. 

The  skipper  now  saw,  whether  we 
were  honest  or  not,  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  especially  as  he 
perceived  that  the  Midge  sailed  near- 
ly two  feet  for  his  one,  so  he  imme- 
diately shortened  sail  and  hove-to, 
and  the  next  minute  saw  me  along- 
side; I  ascended  the  side;  when  I 
got  on  deck,  we  found  the  ship  in  a 
regular  bustle — three  carronades  had 
been  cast  loose,  round  which  the 
scanty  crew,  mustering  some  thirty 
hands,  were  clustered ;  but  oh,  the 
labyrinth  of  slack  ropes,  and  the  con- 
fusion altogether,  and  the  ill- trimmed 
sails,  and  the  danger  to  the  shins 
from  misplaced  wadding  tubs,  and 
stray  spunges,  and  rammers,  not  to 
forget  the  vagaries  of  three  or  four 
twelve-pound  shot,  that  had  fetched 
way,  and  were  pursuing  their  de- 
vious courses  at  every  roll,  across 
and  athwart,  forward,  and  back 
again. 

Two  stout- looking  young  fellows, 
with  drawn  cutlasses,  stood  at  each 
side  of  the  gangway  as  we  entered. 

"  Why  didn't  you  heave- to,  sir,  at 
once  f  " 

"  Because,  sir,"  said  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  who  received  me  at  the 
gangway,  "  I  bad  serious  suspicions 
as  to  who  or  what  you  were.  1  now 
see  I  was  mistaken;  and  the  sure 
proof  that  I  was  so,  is,  that  you  ap- 
pear not  to  have  taken  offence  at  my 
incredulity,  in  the  first  instance." 

"  Well— well,"  said  I,  "  what  ship 
is  this  ?  " 

"  The  Hermes,  bound  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  an  assorted 
cargo.  Will  you  please  step  below, 
and  look  at  my  papers,  sir  ':" 

I  did  so— and  descended — and  on 


finding  myself  iu  the  cabin,  I  was 
somewhat  startled  to  perceive  that 
the  two  men  who  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  receive  me  with  naked 
weapons  at  the  side,  had  followed 
me  below.  The  eldest  and  tallest  of 
the  two  was  about  thirty,  as  near  as  I 
could  judge,  a  dark,  sunburned,  very 
powerful  man,  with  a  very  determi- 
ned, but  not  unpleasing  expression. 
The  other  was  nearly  as  tall,  but 
slighter,  and  of  a  very  pale  com- 
plexion. Both  were  dressed  in  white 
trowsers  and  check  shirts,  without 
any  other  garment  whatsoever.  \Vlio 
they  were,  I  could  not  divine.  They 
were  not  seamen,  1  at  once  made 
out.  "  Oh,  passengers,  I  suppose." 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  very 
handsome  figure  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  who  sat  down  directly  oppo- 
site me. 

There  was  a  lamp  burning  brightly 
overhead,  that  hung  down  between 
us  over  the  table,  which  cast  a  bright 
light  on  his  face  and  figure. 

He  might  have  been  fifty  years  of 
age,  very  bald,  but  what  hair  be  had 
curled  short  and  cri.-p  over  his 
ears,  as  black  as  jet,  as  were  his 
eyebrows  and  whisker?,  without  the 
blemish  of  one  single  grey  hair.  He 
was  dressed  in  white  trowsers,  a 
check-shirt,  and  blue  jacket.  His 
features  were  remarkably  fine;  teeth 
good;  eye  dark  and  sparkling;  and 
a  forehead  high  and  broad. 

The  cabin  appeared  to  be  exceed- 
ingly comfortably,  without  being 
gaudily,  furnished  ;  and  there  were 
several  shawls,  and  sundry  miscella- 
neous gloves  and  bonnets,  lying 
about  the  lockers,  indicating  that 
there  must  be  lady  passengers  on 
board. 

I  found  all  the  papers  light,  so  far 
as  the  cargo  went,  and  then  glanced 
at  the  list  of  the  passengers.  There 
was  the  Reverend  William  This, and 
the  Reverend  James  That,  and  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Such-a-thing,  and 
Mrs  So-and-so,  and  Mrs  Thingamy. 

"  I  see  you  are  busy  with  the  list 
of  my  passengers  ; — but  won't  you 
take  a  little  wine  and  water,  sir  'f" 

I  bowed,  and  the  steward  imme- 
diately placed  wine  and  glasses,  and 
some  biscuit,  on  the  table. 

"  They  are  missionaries,  sir,  for 
the  back  settlements  at  the  Cape. 
Moravians,  I  believe,  you  call  the 
sect  they  belong  to ;  but  I  care  little 
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for  the  denomination  which  their 
peculiar  tenets  have  acquired  for 
them,  so  long  as  I  can  say  this,  that 
;i  more  amiable  set  of  people  I  never 
have  come  across,  sir;  and,  man  and 
boy,  I  have  been  to  sea  in  passen- 
ger-carrying merchant  craft  for  six- 
aud-thirty  years." 

I  now,  at  his  request,  gave  the  cor- 
rect latitude  ;  when,  finding  himself 
farther  to  the  eastward  than  he  ex- 
pected, he  asked  leave  to  keep  com- 
pany with  us  for  a  couple  or  days, 
as  a  protection  against  the  visits  of 
the  contraband  traders.  I  told  him 
the  course  we  were  steering,  which, 
he  said,  would  suit,  although  a  little 
too  westerly  for  him. '  I  then  rose 
to  depart,  and  wished  the  skipper 
good-night. 

"  It  is  dead  calm  now,  sir,"  said 
he ;  "  possibly  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  allow  me  to  introduce  you 
to  my  family,  as  I  call  my  Moravian 
friends.  They  are  all  at  tea,  I  believe, 
in  the  round-house,  on  deck." 

As  I  slept  off  the  ladder,  I  saw 
that  he  was  right,  that  it  was  in  fact, 
quite  calm  ;  and  there  was  the  little 
Midge,  close  to,  with  her  long  taper 
yard  wallopping  about,  and  the  sail 
giving  a  floundering  flap  every  now 
and  ihen,  as  she  rolled  about  on  the 
heave  of  the  sea. 

"  Mr  Marline,"  I  was  so  near  that 
I  had  no  uee  for  a  speaking-trumpet, 
"keep  close  to,  if  you  please — I  will 
be  on  board  presently." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

I  then  turned  to  mine  host,  and 
followed  him  towards  the  round- 
house, which  was  built  on  deck, 
wiih  a  small  gangway  all  round  it, 
along  which  the  tiller  ropes  led,  the 
wheel  being  situated  under  the  small 
projecting  canopy  of  it,  facing  the 
Quarterdeck. 

All  had  been  dark  when  I  came  on 
deck — the  only  light  being  the  one 
in  the  binnacle,  but  now  the  round- 
house was  very  handsomely  lit  up 
by  two  lamps  hung  from  the  roof, 
which  shone  brilliantly  through  the 
open  door  and  the  two  windows  that 
looked  towards  the  quarterdeck. 
The  wheel,  with  the  sailor  who  was 
steering  standing  by  it,  was  right 
in  the  wake  of  the  stream  of  light 
from  the  door.  It  was  striking  to  see 
his  athletic  figure,  and  the  rim  and 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  his  right  hand 
grasping  one  of  the  lower  spokes, 
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while  the  left  clutched  the  upper- 
most, on  which  his  cheek  rested, 
the  jerk  of  the  rudder  in  the  calm 
twitching  his  head  first  on  this  side, 
then  on  t'other. 

But  the  scene  within — I  will  never 
forget  it.  The  round-house  was  a 
room,  as  near  as  might  be,  sixteen  feet 
long,  and  about  fourteen  feet  broad 
at  the  end  next  the  quarterdeck, 
narrowing  to  ten  feet  wide,  at  the 
aftermost  part.  On  each  side  there 
were  two  sofas,  and  between  each 
of  the  sofas  two  doors,  that  appeared 
to  open  into  state-rooms,  and  two 
shorter  sofas  ran  across  the  after- 
most part,  between  which  was  a  neat 
brass  cabin  grate,  now  tastefully  filled 
with  a  splendid  bouquet  of  artificial 
flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  cabin 
there  was  a  long  table,  on  which 
stood  a  tea  equipage,  the  grateful 
vapour  whirling  up  from  a  massive 
tea  pot. 

A  venerable  -  locking  old  man, 
dressed  in  a  large  grey  frieze  night- 
gown, with  a  black  velvet  cap  on 
his  head,  from  beneath  which  long 
white  locks  escaped  and  spread  over 
his  shoulders,  sat  directly  fronting 
the  door  on  one  of  the  sofas  that  ran 
athwart  ships. 

He  had  been  reading  apparently 
in  a  large  Bible,  that  now  lay  closed 
before  him,  on  which  one  of  his  el- 
bows rested,  and  on  which  his  spec- 
tacles lay.  I  had  never  seen  a  more 
benign  eye,  and  his  st-rene  high  fea- 
tures, whose  healthy  hue  betokened 
a  gn-en  old  age,  were  now,  as  I  look- 
ed, lit  up  into  the  most  bland  and 
beneficent  expression,  as  with  lips 
apart,  disclosing  a  regular  set  of 
teeth,  he  smiled  tm  a  darling  little 
half-naked  cherub  of  a  child  about 
two  years  and  a  half  old,  that  sat  on 
the  table  beside  him,  playing  with  hia 
white  hairs. 

The  child  was  a  lovely  little 
chubby  fellow,  a  most  beautiful 
fair  skinned  and  fair-haired  boy, 
with  no  clothing  on  but  a  short 
cambric  shift,  bound  at  the  waist 
with  a  small  pink  silk  handkerchief. 
His  round  fat  little  arms,  and  little 
stumpy  legs,  were  entirely  naked, 
even  shoes  he  had  none,  and  in  his 
tumbliHcations,  he  seemed  utterly 
to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  no 
drawers  on.~  But  the  glorious  little 
fellow's  head ! — his  glossy  short  curl- 
ing fair  hair,that  frizzled  out  all  round 
3o 
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his  head  as  if  it  had  been  a  golden 
halo  floating  over  his  sunny  features 
— liis  noble,  wide  spreading  forehead 
—  his  dark  blue  laughing  eyes  — 
his  red  ripe  cheeks,  and  beautiful 
mouth,  with  the  glancing  ivory  with- 
inJ — Oh,  1  should  weary  all  hands 
were  I  to  dilate  on  the  darling  little 
fellow's  appearance,  for  next  to  a 
monkey,  or  a  Newfoundland  dog,  a" 
sailor  dotes  on  a  beautiful  child. 
"  Shall  I  ever  have  such  a  magnifi- 
cent little  chap?"  burst  from  my 
lips  against  my  will.  "  I  hope  you 
may  sir,"  said  a  calm,  still,  low 
pitched  female  voice,  close  to  me. 
When  I  spoke  I  had  passed  behind 
the  steersman,  and  entered  the  round, 
house,  and  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  already  mentioned. 

The  soft  musical  sounds  startled 
me,  more  under  the  circumstances 
than  a  trumpet  note  would  have 
done,  and  I  turned  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  they  proceeded,  and 
there  sat  on  one  of  the  sofas  along 
the  side  of  the  ship  two  young  wo- 
men. The  eldest  might  have  been 
about  five-and-twenty ;  she  was 
very  fair,  I  ought  rather  to  write 
pale,  all  mouth  and  eyes  as  it  were 
— I  mean  no  disparagement,  because 
the  features  were  good,  but  only  to 
convey  the  impression  of  them  on 
my  mind  at  the  time.  Her  skin 
seemed  so  transparent,  that  the  blue 
veins  were  traceable  in  all  directions 
over  her  bosom  and  neck  and  fore- 
head, while  her  nose  was  a  little — 
not  red — butfresh  looking,  as  if  she 
had  been  weeping,  which  she  bad 
not  been.  A  fine  mnuih,  forehead, 
and  strong  well-defined  dark  eye- 
brows, overarchW, — such  eyes  ! 
dark  jet  black,  anattahhiug  through 
their  Jong  dark  fringes. 

Oh  what  a  redeeming  virtue  is 
there  in  a  large  swimming  dark  eye 
— black,  if  you  please  for  choice — 
hazle,  if  black  cannot  be  had,  for 
effect;  but  for  love !  heavens,  and  all 
the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  give 
me  the  deep  deep  ethereal  blue — 
such  blue,  so  darkly  pure,  as  you 
would  cut  out  of  the  noon-day  sky 
within  the  tropics,  about  a  pistol-  shot 
from  the  gaudy  sun,  which  must  be 
at  the  moment  eclipsed  by  a  stray 
cloud,  had  up  from  the  depths  of 
old  ocean  expressly  for  the  nonce. 
One  can  look  into  the  very  soul  of 
such  a  woman  with  such  an  eye,  aye, 


and  tell  whether  or  no  your  own 
beautiful  miniature  be  painted  ou 
the  retina  of  her  heart— thal'tt  a  bull, 
I  conceive,  but  my  mother's  Kilkenny 
blood  will  peep  forth  in  despite,  now 
and  then  ;  but  your  dark  tine-flash- 
ing black  sparklers — o\i,DiabIc.'lhvy 
look  into  you,  my  fine  fellow,  in- 
stead of  your  spying  into  them, 
which  is  sometimes  mighty  incon- 
venient, so  that  you  are  none  the 
wiser,  and  then  the  humbug  of  "the 
eye  of  the  gazelle  !  "  His  lordship's 
gazelle  blinker,  so  soft  and  yiehlini;, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it — poo,  1  would 
rather  that  my  wife,  Mrs  Benjie 
Brail,  when  1  get  her,  had  a  glass 
eye,  a  regular  pair  of  prisms  from 
old  Dolland's  in  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard, than  that  she.  should  have  the 
gazelle  eye  of  his  lordship's  favour- 
ites— such  an  eye  would  not  long 
have  glowered  out  of  the  head  of  an 
honest  woman,  take  my  word  for  it. 

Where  have  I  got  to  ?  where  the 
deuce  left  1  off?  Oh— the  beautiful 
eyes  of  the  fair  person,  whose  sweet 
voice  had  startled  me.  Her  hair, 
dark  and  shining,  was  shaded  oft' 
her  forehead  Madona-like,  and  she 
wore  a  most  becoming,  but  very 
plain  white  muslin  cap,  with  two 
little  lace  straps,  that  hung  down 
loose  on  each  side  of  her  face,  like 
the  scale  defences  attached  to  the 
helmets  of  the  French  grenadiers  a 
chevdh  Heaven  help  me  with  my 
similes,  a  beautiful  demure  woman, 
and  a  horse  grenadier !  She  was 
dressed  in  a  plain  black  silk  gown, 
over  which  she  wore  a  neatly  em- 
broidered white  apron  ;  and  from  the 
ostentatious  puffing  out  of  the  white 
cambric  handkerchief  that  she  held 
in  her  fair  clasped  hands,  with  their 
blue  meandering  veins,  1  perceived, 
if  she  were  the  mother  of  the  beauti- 
ful boy — and  here  the  murder  of  my 
former  description  is  out  at  last — that 
a  second  edition  of  him  was  printed 
off,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

But  the  figure  that  sat  next  her 
instantly  riveted  my  attention.  She 
was  a  tail  sylph-like  girl  of  nineteen  or 
thereabouts,  with  laughing  features, 
not  so  perfect  as  the,  elder  female, 
to  whom  she  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance, and  long  flowing  ringlets, 
that  wandered  all  over  her  snow- 
white  neck  and  bosom,  disdaining 
even  the  control  of  a  ribbon  or  band 
of  any  kind.  She  was  dressed  in 
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some  grey  homespun  looking  stuff, 
but  neither  had  she  any,  the  smallest 
ornament  whatever. 

"  Is  that  your  child,  madam  ?"  said 
I,  to  the  eldest  female.  It  was — and 
the  patriarchal  old  man,  with  true 
natural  good  breeding,  at  once  broke 
the  ice. 

"  The  eldest  of  these  ladies,  sir, 
is  my  daughter — the  youngest  is  my 
niece  and  daughter-in-law." 

I  made  my  respective  bows. 

"  This  gentleman  is  my  son-in- 
law  and  nephew,  and  this  is  my 
son." 

He  here  turned  to  the  two  gentle- 
men who  had  followed  me  into  the 
cabin  at  the  first  go  off,  and  who  were 
by  this  time  rigged  in  the  same  kind 
of  coarse  woolJen  frocks  that  their 
ancient  wore — they  had  followed  us 
into  the  round-house,  but  quiet  and 
sober  as  theynowseemed,  I  could  not 
dismiss  from  my  recollection  the  de- 
monstration they  had  made  when  I 
first  came  on  board.  Then  they 
seemed  pugnacious  enough,  and  by 
no  means  such  men  as  would,  when 
smitten  on  one  cheek,  have  calmly 
turned  the  other  to  the  smiter.  They 
appeared  sensible,  strong-minded 
men  from  their  conversation,  not 
very  polished,  but  apparently  very 
sincere. 

"  You  see,  sir,  since  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  that  we  should  he  out- 
casts from  the  homes  of  our  fathers, 
stil  I,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,we  have 
not  gone  solitarily  forth.  But  tea  is 
ready,  1  see ;  will  you  be  seated  sir  ? 
Captain  Purves,  can  you  prevail  on 
him  to  be  seated  '(  " 

The  meal  went  on  pretty  much  as 
usual,  the  contrast  to  me  was  very 
great.  To  find  myselfthus  unexpect- 
edly in  a  family  circle,  after  more 
than  six  months  of  continual  turmoil 
and  excitement,  bewildered  me,  and 
sit  the  same  time  softened  my  heart; 
and  the  ancient  feelings  of  my  boy- 
hood, and  the  thousand  old  kindly 
reminiscences  of  my  own  house  and 
home,  began  to  bud  like  flowers 
in  a  hot-bed.  When  1  looked  on  the 
calm  contented  virtuous  group 
around  me,  and  reflected  that  one 
short  half  hour  was  to  separate  me 
from  them  for  ever,  I  could  have 
wept — that  womanly  melting  of  the 
heart  came  over  me,  to  a  degree  that 
I  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  Will  you  go  with  us,  captain  ?  " 
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— said  at  length  the  beautiful  boy, 
gradually  edging  across  the  table, 
until  the  darling  little  fellow  slid  into 
my  lap  with  his  little  plump  legs. 

"  No,  my  dear  boy,  I  cannot  go  with 
you — but  heaven  bless  you  my  beau- 
tiful child — bless  you," — and  I  kissed 
his  little  downy  peach-like  cheek. 

"  You  are  very  sorry  to  leave  me," 
said  the  urchin. 

"  Why,  my  little  man,"  while  an 
indescribable  feeling  crept  over  me — 
"  how  do  you  think  so  V  " 

"  Because  Isee  one  big  tear  in  your 
eye — ah,  dere — him  pop  down,  like 
hot  water,  on  my  hand — oh  !  you 
must  either  have  been  bad  boy  dis 
morning,  or  you  are  crying  because 
you  are  to  leave  m*e." 

1  blushed  to  the  eyes  at  this  wo- 
manish weakness  having  been  de- 
tected by  the  little  innocent. 

The  calm  still  continued,  but  time 
wore  on — and  anxious  to  get  back 
again,  I  rose — "A  pleasant  voyage  to 
you,  captain." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

I  looked  at  the  old  man  who  sat 
opposite — "  I  also  wish  you  and 
yours,  a  good  voyage,  sir," — and  I 
held  out  my  hand — he  shook  it  cor- 
dially. 

"  May  God  bless  you,  sir — I  re- 
spect your  service,  but  1  have  seen 
some  roughness  among  young  offi- 
cers too,  when  the  ships  in  which  I 
have  sailed,  in  my  several  voyages, 
have  been  boarded  by  men-of-war's 
boats;  therefore  your  gentleness  has 
been  more  grateful." 

Willing  to  pr'otract  the  pleasure  of 
being'iri  suctosociety  as  long  as  I  de- 
cently could — ^remained  standing. 

"  The  'night  jfccalm,"  continued 
the  old  man,  '^.anrt  Captain  Purve* 
says  your  vessel  is  close  to  us;  will 
you  not  sit  down,  and  give  us  th» 
pleasure  of  your  company  a  little, 
longer?  We  are  so  recently  from  Eng- 
land, that  we  may  be  able  to  give  you 
some  news  that  may  be  gratifying." 

1  did  so,  Hnd  the  captain  ordeied 
wine  and  water  in — by  this  time  the 
little  boy,  who  had  been  playing  with 
the  handle  of  my  sword,  and  looking 
up  and  prattling  in  my  face,  fell  fast 
asleep  on  my  knee,  when  his  mother 
placed  him  on  the  sofa.  The  conver- 
sation went  round,  the  young  men 
opened,  and  soon  convinced  me  thai 
they  were  exceedingly  well-informed 
persons,  and  quite  up  with  the  en- 
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lightenment  of  the  age,  while  both 
the  ladies  in  their  calm  quiet  way,  es- 
pecially the  young  matronly  female, 
evinced  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  and 
a  determination,  to  persevere  in  their 
desolate  pilgrimage,  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  privations— indeed, 
I  may  write  dangers,  that  I  could  not 
have  believed  possible  in  tender  wo- 
men.    I  have  seldom  spent  a  couple 
of  hours  more  pleasantly;  the  conver- 
sation turning  chiefly  on  recent  oc- 
currences in  England.     At  length, 
the  old  man  said — "  You  have  been 
already  informed  by  the  captain,  that 
we  are  missionaries  bound  for  the 
Cape.  My  nephew  there  and  his  wife, 
have  been  backwards  and  forwards 
twice,  and  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience, the  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
they  make  in  devoting  themselves  to 
the  good  work.     My  son-in-law,  and 
my    daughter,    to    whom    he     has 
lately  been  married,  have  never  been 
to  the  station   before,  but  they  are 
fully  aware  of  all  that  they  may  be 
called  on  to  suffer — as  for  me,  I  am 
now  going  back  to   my  tent  in  the 
wilderness,  to  utter  banishment  from 
all  the  elegances  and  comforts  of  ci- 
vilizud  life,  and  with  small  prospect 
of  ever  revisiting  the  land  of  my  fa- 
thers again.     But  I  shall  be  buried 
beside    my  wife,  under   the    same 
orange- tree,  where  she  rests  from  her 
labours,  after  having  been  my  help- 
mate, and,  under  God,  my  greatest 
earthly  comfort,  during  my  ministry 
amongst  the  heathen,  for  fifteen  long 
years.     Yes,  heaven  knows,  my  cup 
of  sorrow,  when  she  fell  asleep,  was 
full  to  overflowing— for  upwards  of 
six  months,  all  was  quiet  in  the  set- 
tlement— upwards  of   fifty  families 
had  domiciled  themselves  within  our 
enclosure;  and  having  mastered  the 
native  dialects,  we  had  great  hopes 
of  making  rapid  progress  in  not  only 
enlightening  the  poor  creatures  by 
whom  we  were  surrounded,  as  to  the 
things  concerning  their   everlasting 
welfare,   but  in  inducing  them   to 
adopt  many  of  our  civ  ilized  customs; 
for  the  care  they  had  seen  us  bestow 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
success  that   crowned  our  labours, 
seemed  to  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion. I  had  left  every  thing  quiet  and 
peaceable,  one  afternoon,  to  look  at 
some  springes  that  I  had  set  for  wild- 
fowl, when  I  was  alarmed  by  a  loud 
bhouting  in  the  direction  of  the  sta- 


tion. I  ran  back,  and  found  the  very 
savages,  who  had,  as  we  thought,  be- 
come attached  to  us,  and  had  dwelt 
for  so  long  amongst  us,  in  the  act 
of  rifling  our  barn,  and  carrying 
off  the  grain.  My  nephew  and  three 
other  young  missionaries  were  do- 
ing all  they  could  to  prevent  it 
On  being  joined  by  me,  we  were 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
our  fire-arms,  and  eventually,  after 
wounding  one  or  two  of  our  deluded 
assailants,  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
enclosure  of  them.  But  my  poor 
wife's  nerves — she  had  been  ailing 
for  many  months — had  received  so 
severe  a  shock,  that  she  never  held 
her  bead  up  afterwards — she  died 
within  the  week." 

"  And  after  all  that  you  have 
suffered — do  you  still  persist  in  re- 
turning ?  "  said  I.  "  What  a  sacrifice  ! 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  case 
where  so  great  a' one  is  called  for." 
He  cut  me  short — 
"Young man — notwithstanding  all 
I  have  told  you,  which  yet  falls  short 
of  the  reality,  I  go  on  my  way  re- 
joicing— I  may  be  called  an  enthu- 
siast, and  I  may  be  an  enthusiast,  but 
I  have  made  my  election ;  and  al- 
though I  am  but  as  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness — although  as 
yet  our  ministry  amongst  the  poor 
benighted  beings,  amongst  whom  our 
lot  is  cast,  has  been  as  water  spilt 
upon  the  barren  sand,  still  with  en- 
tire consciousness  of  the  value  of 
what  I  forego,  I  sacrifice  all  the 
usual  objects  of  man's  ambition,  and 
obey  what  1  know  to  be  the  call  of 
the  Almighty,  for  it  is  borne  in  on  my 
heart,  and  go  forth,  me  and  mine, 
come  what  may,  to  preach  glad  ti- 
dings of  great  joy  to  the  benighted 
heathen,  in  the  perfect  convicliou 
that,  if  we  miss  our  reward  here, 
we  shall  find  it  hereafter." 

I  know  that  missionaries  of  all 
classes  have  had  their  sincerity 
called  in  question,  and  there  may  bo 
hypocrites  amongst  them,  as  well  as 
other  men;  but  1  would  ask  this  sim- 
ple question,  what  stronger  attesta- 
tion, speaking  of  them  in  the  general, 
to  the  purity  of  their  intentions  can 
they  give  than  devoting  themselves, 
mind,  body,  and  estate,  to  the  service 
of  their  great  Master,  in  the  fearless 
way  in  which  they  do  ?  No  man  is  a 
stancher  friend  to  the  Church,  as  by 
law  established,  than  I  am,  nor  has 
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a  more  thorough  detestation  of  cant, 
in  all  its  shades  and  stages,  than  I 
have ;  and  I  remember  gloating  over 
some  savage  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  in  its  palmy  days,  when 
that  needle  of  a  body,  wee  Jeffrey, 
was  at  his  best,  wherein  a  cargo  of 
poor  missionaries  were  scarified  most 
awfully;  but  experience  and  years 
have  brought  thought  and  reflection 
with  them,  as  they  often  do  to  an- 
cient maidens,  who  at  forty,  loup  like 
a  cock  at  a  grosart  (another  bull) 
at  the  homo  they  turned  up  their 
lovely  noses  at,  at  twenty ;  and  before 
I  would  now  hold  these  self- devoted 
men  in  contempt,  or  disparage  their 
zeal,  or  brand  them  as  illiterate  hy- 
pocrites, I  shall  wait  until  I  see  the 
wealthier,  and  more  learned,  of  our 
divines  gird  themselves  for  their  forty 
years'  pilgrimage  in  the  wilderness, 
with  equal  calmness  and  Christian 
courage,  and  go  up  in  the  .glorious 
panoply  of  the  apostle  which  is  so 
9ften  in  their  mouths,  amidst  their 
silken  pulpit  cushions,  to  grapple 
with  the  fierce  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  naked  savage,  and  en- 
counter the  numberless  perils  of  the 
desert,  with  the  resolution  and 
single-mindedness  of  these  despised 
Moravians.  As  to  hypocrisy — all  hy- 
pocrites aim  attheattainmentof  some 
worldly  advantage,  because  they 
know  they  cannot  deceive  God ;  but  I 
would  ask  their  fiercest  defamers, 
what  temporal  blessing  blossoms 
around  their  dry  and  hardy  path,  or 
within  the  whole  scope  of  their  dreary 
horizon,  thatthey  could  nothavecom- 
passed  in  tenfold  exuberance  at  home, 
even  as  respectable  trades-people  ? 
And  as  to  their  being  enthusiasts,  that 
is  easily  settled ;  no  man  can  thrust 
himself  permanently  forth  from  the 
surface  of  society,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  without  being  an  enthusiast  of 
some  kind  or  another — at  least  this 
is  the  creed  of  Benjie  Brail. 

"  Pray,  madam,"  .said  I,  to  the 
youngest  female,  "  have  you  ever 
been  to  those  countries — to  the  sta- 
tion, as  your  father  calls  it  ?  I  hope 
you  have  never  yet  been  exposed  to 
its  privations?"  I  noticed  her  hus- 
band smile,  and  nod  to  her,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Tell  him." 

"  No,"  said  she — "  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  worse  than  I  have  painted  it 
to  myself,  from  his  description  " — 
looking  across  at  the  gentleman  who 
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spoke  — "  But  I  hope  I  shall  be 
strengthened,  as  my  sister  has  been, 
to  endure  my  privations,  and  what- 
ever may  befal,  as  becomes  me  as  a 
Christian,  and  the  wife  of  a  sincere 
one." 

I  was  told  by  the  captain,  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  cargo  consisted  of 
implements  of  husbandry ;  and  that 
to  their  heavenly  calling,  they  had 
added  that  of  a  competent  knowledge 
of  all  the  useful  arts  of  agriculture  ; 
so  that  wherever  such  a  virtuous 
family  was  planted,  the  savages  who 
surrounded  them  would  not  only 
have  their  mental  darkness  dispelled, 
but  their  temporal  condition  im- 
proved, and  their  wants  more  amply 
supplied.  I  had  now  no  farther  apo- 
logy for  remaining.  I  rose  ;  the 
clash  of  my  cutlass  against  the  chair 
awoke  the  sleeping  child.  He  opened 
his  blue  eyes  where  he  lay  on  the 
sofa,  and  looked  up — presently  he 
stretched  forth  his  little  hands  to  ward  s 
me.  I  stooped  down  over  the  blessed 
infant,  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  Good-night,"  he  said,  "  good- 
night, and  be  good  boy  like  me." — A 
stood  in  my  eye,  and  for  the  soul  of 
me,  I  could  not  have  helped  it. 

I  again  shook  hands  with  the  old 
man.  I  have  before  mentioned  he 
was  very  tall,  and,  as  I  was  turning 
to  take  my  leave  of  the  other  mem  - 
bers  of  this  most  interesting  family, 
he  placed  his  hands  on  my  head. 

"  Young  man,  we  thank  you  for 
your  visit,  and  your  urbanity — our 
meeting  has  been  like  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  like  a  green  spot  in  a  dry 
parched  land — and  we  shall  pray  ft  r 
thee  to  Him  '  whose  way  is  in  the 
sea,  and  whose  path  is  in  the  waters, 
and  whose  footsteps  are  not  known.'" 

I  had  no  heart  to  speak— so  after 
a  long  pause — 

"  My  son,"  said  the  patriarch, 
"  we  are  about  concluding  our  Sun- 
day evening's  service — stay  a  few 
minute's  longer."  Seeing  I  hesitated 
— "  It  is  no  great  boon  to  concede 
this  to  us — to  us,  whom  in  all  human 
probability  you  shall  never  meet 
again." 

I  bowed,  and  immediately  the 
whole  party  stepped  forth  into  the 
air,  and  formed  a  circle  on  the  quar- 
terdeck round  the  capstan.  Every 
thing  was  silent— and  presently  the 
old  man  said  alow  murm  uring  prayer 
of  thanksgiving — there  was  another 
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solemn  pause — when  all  at  once  they 
chanted  the  following  magnificent 
lines  of  the  cvii.  Psalm,  BO  beauti- 
fully fitted  to  our  situation : — 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
•hips,  that  do  business  in  great  waters; 

"  These  tee  the  works  of  the  Lord,  aud 
his  wonders  in  the  deep. 

"  For  he  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the 
stormy  wind,  which  lifieth  up  the  waves 
thereof. 

"  They  mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they 
go  down  again  to  the  depths  :  their  &oul 
is  melted  because  of  trouble. 

"  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like 
a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end. 

"  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of 
their  distresses. 

"  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that 
the  waves  thereof  are  still. 

"  Then  are  they  glad  because  theybe 
quiet ;  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven. 

"  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness." 
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I  once  more  wished  them  a  good 
voyage.  I  stepped  to  the  gangway, 
and  turned  in  act  to  descend  the 
ship's  side,  with  a  hold  of  the  man- 
rope  in  one  hand.  I  found  the  whole 
group  had  followed  me,  and  there 
they  stood  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
gangway;  even  my  glorious  little 
fellow  was  there,  sound  asleep  in 
his  mother's  arms ;  and  as  the  lan- 
tern cast  its  dim  light  on  their  mild 
countenances,  and  lit  up  their  figures, 
and  the  clear  pale  moon  shed  a  flood 
of  silver  light  over  all,  I  descended 
into  the  boat,  and  standing  up  in  the 
stern  sheets,  I  again  wished  them  a 
prosperous  voyage,  and  shoved  off, 
with  a  softened  heart,  and  fitter  to 
have  died,  I  hope,  than  I  was  when 
the  sun  set. 

Presently  the  lights  on  board  were 
extinguished,  aud  I  could  no  longer 
see  the  figures  of  my  friends ;  but 
still  the  low  murmur  of  their  voices 
was  borne  towards  me  on  the  gentle 
breeze,  until  a  loud  "  yo,  heave  oh," 
echoed  amongst  the  sails,  aud  drown- 
ed them  ;  while  a  rattling  and  cheep- 
ing of  the  gear,  and  the  hollow 
thumping  of  the  men's  feet  on  the 
deck,  and  the  groaning  of  the  main- 
yard  against  the  mast,  as  it  was  be- 
ing braced  round,  indicated  that  the 
tall  ship  had  once  more  bore  up  on 
her  moonlight  course. 


I  was  once  more  on  board  of  the 
Midge. 

"  Ha,  ha,  Master  Benjamin  Brail, 
who  would  have  thought  there  was 
so  much  sentimentality  in  your  com- 
position," said  I  to  myself;  that  is, 
said  every -day  Benjie  to  the  very 
ethereal,  weeping  and  wailing,  and 
very  nonsensical  Benjamin  as  afore- 
said. "  My  eye,  had  old  Bloody 
Politeful  seen  me  .doing  the  agree- 
able and  pathetic,  amongst  a  covey 
of  male  and  female  methodist  cler- 
gymen and  clergy  women ;  but  »*im- 
porte,  keep  your  own  counsel,  my 
lad." 

"  I  say,  steward," — this  was  Len- 
nox's first  night  of  holding  office, — 
the  other  functionary  pro  tern,  having 
subsided  into  his  real  character  of 
landsman — "light  the  lamp  in  the  ca- 
bin, do  you  hear,  and  bring  me  a  glass 
of  grog.  Where  is  Mr  Donovan  ?" 

"  Below,  and  asleep  in  bed,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  Mr  Marline,  make 
sail,  and  run  down  to  the  commo- 
dore, and  keep  close  in  his  wake,  if 
you  please." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

I  descended. 

"  Fetch  the  salt  beef  also,  Len- 
nox." 

It  was  done.  Were  I  a  king,  and 
fool  enough  to  patronise  suppers  on 
shore — at  sea,  it  is  altogether  "  «» 
autre  chose" — my  sole  food  at  that 
meal  would  be  a  piece  of  capital 
virgin  mess  beef,  that  had  been 
boiled  the  day  before,  but  never  a 
knife  stuck  into  it  until  served  up, 
and  a  glass  of  cold  grog  after  it — ay, 
you  may  turn  up  your  nose  at  this, 
my  fine  fellow,  but  better  men  thau 
you  have  agreed  with  me. 

"  That  is  very  well  mixed,  steward, 
very  cool,"  and  I  swigged  off  horn 
No.  1.  "By  the  way,  Lennox,  have 
you  got  the  uew  philtre,  the  Barba- 
does  dripstone,  at  work  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

*  Ah,  I  thought  so ;  was  that  the 
water  you  made  that  glass  of  grog 
with?"  Sinner  that  I  was,  I  knew 
as  well  as  he,  that  it  was  not. 

"  No,  sir,  we  have  not  used  the 
water  yet." 

I  was  sawing  away,  and  munching 
the  beef  and  biscuit  aforesaid,  all 
this  while,  most  resolutely.  "  No! " 
eaid  I ;  "  should  like  to  try  the 
water ;  make  me  the  smallest  taste 
of  grog  in  the  world  with  it,  the  least 
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drop — very  pure  and  cool — capital  "  My  slippers — thank  you— oh  what 

water,  I  declare — rather  too  strong,  a  lovely  boy — 

Lennox,  fill  up  the  tumbler  if  you  .  C(m  mono                   ,_ 

please;  so — ah — too  much, man — it  is 

if  any  thing  too  weak  now ; "  here  a  nightcap — what  a  glorious  little  man 

little  dash   of    spirits — "  so" — and  it  was — 

chuckling  to  myself  that  I  had  thus  ,  El    .,      es  uno 

smuggledaseccmdglassofgroginde-  Y  8uPrabo  es  el  tim\,n/ 

nance  01  conscience,  I  desired  the 

man  to  make  down  my  bed,  and  tell  '  Estoy  un  hombre  chico, 

Mr  Marline  to  call  me  if  the  wind  Mas  contento  soy  que  rico, 

changed, or  any  thing  occurred  worth  Tol  de  rol,  lol  di  rol.' " 

reporting,  and  to  take  the  skylight  L|ttU}  Benjamin  our  ruler  having 

off.    I  now  began  to  undress,  and  b     this  ^^^  gotten  half/oo, 

Lennox  had  returned  to  help  me.  vanJ8heth  into  his  ca^ 

The  cool  water  had  a  surprising  ef-  Here  Denni8  Dono^an  8tuck  hig 

feet;  my  spirits  suddenly  became  head  out  of  a  side-berth.-"  Lennox." 

buoyant  beyond  all  belief, so  after  va-  «  jjere  8;r  » 

rious  churmings,  I  broke  forth  into  „  Wfaat'   howling  is  that-whose 

involuntary  song,  as  the  poets  say—  pig>8  dead>  Lennof  ?» 

"  '  Estoy  un  hombre  chico,  "  It]  8  Mr  Brail  singing,  sir." 

Mas  contento  soy  que  rico,  "  Singing  ! — singing  ! — and    is    it 

Y  mi  buque  es  un  zapato.'  singing  he  calls  it  ?" 


TO  OUR  OLD  HOUSE  CLOCK. 

OLD  friend  !  that  many  a  long  day  through, 
(Dog-days  and  all,)  in  brown  surtout, 
Hath  stood  ensconced,  with  wintriest  look, 
1'  th'  warmest  side  o'  the  chimney-nook — 
That  standeth  still  i'  the  self-same  place, 
With  that  same  cool  composed  face, — 
(Few,  by  the  way,  'mid  sentient  creatures, 
Made  up  of  more  expressive  features,) 
Nor  e'er  in  all  that  weary  while, 
Hath  utter'd  plaint  of  durance  vile — 
In  that  stiff  garment  all  of  oak, 
Thy  sentry-box — of  heat  or  smoke ; 
Of  task  perpetual — worse  than  mighty, 
Monotonous — of  tcedium  vita3, 
Of  false  reflections  o»  thy  truth, 
From  weary  age — impatient  youth, 
Of  Time's  deliver'd  message,  scorned 
Or  heeded  not  by  those  thou'st  warned. 

All  these,  and  other  ills  in  turn 

"  That  clocks  are  heirs  to,"  hast  thou  borne 

With  patience  most  exemplary — 

No  peevish  frown,  or  look  awry, 

Marring  the  polished,  placid  grace 

Of  that  broad,  smooth,  reflecting  face 

That  shineth  still  (example  rare 

To  mortal  dames)  as  smooth  and  fair, 

As  first,  some  fourscore  years  agone, 

To  the  admiring  light  it  shone. 

Yet  I,  who've  known  thee  long  and  well, 
Could  of  some  prison  secrets  tell — 
How  all  unseen  by  mortal  eye, 
In  darkness  and  in  mystery, 
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When  all  the  house  at  deep  midnight 
Is  hushed  and  still — like  tortured  sprite, 
Deep  hollow  murmurs— long-drawn  groans 
Thou  utterest,  and  unearthly  tones, 
Such  as  if  heard  by  silly  ear 
Of  simple  Joan,  she  quakes  for  fear, 
Shrinks  down  beneath  the  bed-clothes  deep, 
And  pants  and  prays  herself  to  bleep. 

Old  friend  !  I've  listened  many  a  night 
To  those  strange  murmurs  with  affright 
Unmoved,  or  superstition's  dread, 
Yet,  as  to  utteringH  from  the  dead — 
Low  mystic  breathings — sounds  of  doom 
Deep-voiced,  up-issuing  from  the  tomb — 
For  these,  methought,  'twas  Time's  own  tongue, 
Not  thine,  that  solemn  dirge  that  eung. 

But  Fancy  from  her  loftier  range 
Descending  soon— a  milder  change 
Came  o'er  my  spirit,  that  full  fain 
To  thy  familiar  voice  again 
Gave  ear,  discoursing  soft  and  low 
Of  things  that  have  been  long  ago — 

Sweet  memories  of  that  blissful  time, 
Life's  dayspring !  lovelier  than  its  prime, 
When,  with  the  bird  on  summer  morn 
That  carolled  earliest  from  the  thorn, 
I  was  astir,  and  singing  too, 
And  gathering  wild- flowers  wet  with  dew, 
Till  summon' d  in,  old  friend  !  by  thee, 
(Far-sounding  through  our  cowslip  lea,) 
To  the  dear  breakfast  board,  I  came 
With  scatter'd  curls  and  cheek  of  (lame 
All  glowing  with"  the  fresh  wind's  kiss, 
One  to  receive  of  purer  bliss — 
What  was  the  balmiest  morn's  caressing 
To  that  best  balm — a  Parent's  blessing? 

And  when  the  winter  evening  long 
Closed  round  us,  and  the  cricket's  song 
Click'd  from  the  clean-swept  hearth,  where  Di 
Stretch'd  yawning  out,  luxuriously — 
The  curtains  deeper  dropt — thrown  on 
The  hoarded  log — the  tea  things  gone — 
The  candles  trimmed  and  bright — and  we 
A  silent — not  unsocial  three—- 
In our  warm  parlour  snug  together — 
Little  cared  we  for  winter  weather. 

There  sat  my  Mother — on  that  chair, 
Intent  on  book  or  work  ;  and  there, 
Just  opposite,  my  Father  sate 
Poring  o'er  task  elaborate, 
All  redolent— (his  angler's  books) — 
Of  summer  time,  green  fields,  and  brooks — 
Arrangement  fink-ally  nice ! 
Snares  of  all  pattern  ;  each  device- 
Insects,  with  such  ingenious  art 
Copied  from  nature — every  part 
So  perfected  with  curious  skill, 
You  only  wonder'd  they  were  still. 
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Proud  was  my  Father's  little  maid, 
His  nestling  neighbour,  when  the  aid 
Of  her  small  fingers  was  required — 
(  What  ministry  like  Love's  unhired  ?) 
And  young  sharp  eyes,  some  hair  so  fine, 
Some  feathery  filament  to  twine 
In  cunning  knot,  that,  quaintly  wrought, 
Must  be  invisible  as  thought; 
The  service  done,  a  kind  lip  pressed 
Her  up-turned  brow,  and  she  was  blessed ; 
And  soon,  old  friend  !  thy  warning  tone 
Telling  her  happy  day  was  done, 
Down  kneeling  at  the  Mother's  knee, 
Hands  clasped,  and  eyes  raised  reverently, 
The  simple  prayer  was  simply  said, 
The  kiss  exchanged — and  then — to  bed. 

Not  yet  to  sleep— for  fancies  vain 

Crept  oft  into  that  busy  brain, 

At  that  lone  hour — Some  light  and  gay— 

Of  birds  and  flowers — of  toys  and  play — 

Ambitious  some — of  bold  essay 

At  lofty  rhyme — conceptions  grand 

Of  giants,  dwarfs,  and  fairy  land — 

Or  elegy  on  favourite  bird, 

Dormouse  or  lamb — (first  griefs  that  stirred 

The  deep — deep  source  !) — and  some  of  fear, 

As  all  in  darkness,  on  the  ear 

Smote  strangest  sounds. — Hark,  hark  !  and  then 

How  the  heart  throbbed  ! — and  there  agcn  ! 

What  could  it  be  ? — a  groan— a  knock — 

"  Oh  dear !  'tis  only  our  old  Clock." 

Then,  witless  child,  thy  simple  head, 

With  happy  sigh,  sank  back  in  bed, 

And  e'er  revolved  the  minute  hand, 

Thy  soul  was  in  "  the  dreaming  land." 

Oh  !  days,  of  all  I  ever  knew 

The  happiest — aye,  the  wisest  too, 

In  that  sweet  wisdom  of  the  heart, 

Our  fallen  nature's  better  part — 

That  lingering  of  primeval  light, 

Not  yet  all  sunk  in  sin  and  night. 

'Twill  be  renewed  that  blessed  time  ! 
'Twill  be  renewed  that  loveliest  prime ; 
Renewed,  when  we  again  shall  be 
Children  around  the  Father's  knee 
Of  one  immortal  family  ! 
Our  portion  each — (no  more  to  part) — 
Angelic  wisdom — childlike  heart. 

Ah  I  wandering  thoughts — ye've  stolen  away 

From  your  dark  prison-house  of  clay ; 

From  earth  to  heaven  !  a  pleasant  track ! 

Too  pleasant  to  be  trodden  back 

Without  a  sigh.     But,  ancient  friend  ! 

Not  here  our  colloquy  must  end — 

Thy  part  therein  I  freely  own 

Subordinate  ;  an  undertone 

Of  modest  bass — But  thou  art  one 

Too  sober,  serious,  and  sedate, 

To  be  much  given  to  idle  prate — 
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So,  to  thy  grave  concerns  attend, 
And  let  me  talk.     Ah,  honest  friend  ! 
Sparing  and  measured  though  thy  speech, 
What  eloquent  sermons  dost  thou  preach 
When  the  heart  listens.     Woe  to  me 
If  profitless  such  listening  be. 

But  to  my  chronicles — Full  well 
Was  thy  watch  kept,  old  sentinel ! 
Full  well  thine  endless  duty  done — 
While  fluttering  on  from  sun  to  sun, 
A  butterfly  among  the  flowers, 
I  noted  not  the  passing  hours, 
Till  the  rain  fell — the  storm  beat  sore, 
And  that  sweet  summer  dream  was  o'er. 

Then  first,  old  friend  !  thy  voice  to  me 
Sounded  with  sad  solemnity ; 
The  tones  upon  my  heart  that  fell 
Deep  mingled  with  a  passing  bell. 

Since  then,  through  many  a  chequered  scene 

Of  good  and  ill  my  path  hath  been — 

The  good — a  gleam  not  long  to  last ; 

The  evil — widely  overcast. 

But  still  to  thee  in  many  a  mood, 

By  nighf— by  day — in  solitude, 

Or  circled  round — in  hope  of  fear, 

Hath  turned  my  care-awaken'd  ear 

As  to  an  oracle — that  spoke 

More  than  the  time  dividing  stroke. 

Oh !  gladsome  to  my  soul,  thy  sound, 

Heard,  wakening  first  from  sleep  profound 

(Youth's  deep  light  slumber)  the  first  morn, 

After  long  absence,  of  return 

To  my  dear  home — Oh,  happiness  ! 

To  lie  in  quiet  consciousness 

Of  all  around — The  picture  there — 

The  books — the  flower-glass  filled  with  care 

By  a  kind  hand — And  then  to  know, 

'Twas  but  to  rise,  and  meet  below 

Such  a  heart's  welcome  I 

Woe  is  me, 

The  sweet  and  bitter  memory 
Of  that  old  time !  Of  those  bright  wakings 
Hallowed  by  some — Ah  !  sore  heart-breakings, 
Leaving  a  wreck  of  youthful  feeling 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Time's  own  healing. 
But  though  all  powerless  evermore 
Life's  young  illusions  to  restore — 
(Beautiful  dream  !)  the  wise  one  brought 
In  kind  exchange,  awakened  thought, 
Awakened  seriousness ;  and  Hope 
That  crushed  below,  took  higher  scope, 
Yea  heavenly — for  her  after-flight. 
Then,  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
With  mine  own  heart  while  communing, 
Friend !  'twas  an  awful,  pleasant  thing 
To  hear  thee  tell  how  time  went  on, 
And  how  another  hour  was  gone. 
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The  earthly  hopeful  little  care 

To  heed  how  swift  Time's  pinions  are — 

But  they  attend  with  willing  ear 

Who  cannot  make  their  heart's  home  here. 

Yet,  faithful  watchman  !  time  hath  been 

In  more  than  one  late  after  scene, 

That,  listening  to  thy  voice,  I've  said, 

"  Oh !  would  that  restless  tongue  were  staid." 

I've  said  so — weak  and  selfish  heart ! 
When  time  drew  near  that  I  must  part 
With  some  beloved,  whose  sojourn  here 
Might  have  made  sunshine  all  the  year ; 
Whose  presence  for  a  little  day 
Chased  half  the  wintry  clouds  away. 

I've  thought  so — weak  and  sinful  heart ! 

When  some  were  summoned  to  depart — 

Called  from  their  labours  here  to  cease, 

The  full  of  days,  faith,  hope,  and  peace, 

Who  long  had  lingered  here  in  pain ; 

My  loss  in  them,  their  countless  gain — 

Yet  with  long  watching,  worn  and  low, 

Too  soul-opprest  for  tears  to  flow ; 

When  the  deep  hush  of  night  and  death 

Was  in  the  house — and  every  breath 

From  those  dear  lips,  the  last  might  be ; 

A  shuddering  ear  I've  turned  from  thee, 

Watchman  !  whose  every  minute  stroke, 

On  fever'd  nerves  o'erstrained,  broke 

As  if  a  leaden,  pond'rous  blow 

Fell  on  some  hollow  vault  below — 

<f  Oh  !  for  an  hour,"  I  could  have  prayed, 

"  Stern  reckoner  !  that  thy  tongue  were  staid." 

These  things  are  past.     Of  hopes  and  fears, 

The  current  now,  with  lengthening  years 

Flows  narrowing  in.  a  deeper  bed, 

No  spark  of  early  feeling  dead, 

But  all  subdued  and  chastened — 

Too  little  yet.     The  Christian  strife 
Can  finish  but  with  finished  life—- 
The spirit  may  be  all  resigned, 
Yet  inly  bleed — The  willing  mind 
Too  oft  may  faint — The  hopeful  eye 
Sink  rayless  in  despondency ; 
But  one  who  sees  the  secret  heart 
In  all  its  griefs  can  take  a  part — 
Can  pity  all  its  weakness  too — 
For  He  who  ne'er  corruption  knew 
Nor  sin,  hath  yet  our  nature  borne 

And  hung  at  woman's  breast — 
And  He  hath  said — O  !  words  that  calm 
The  troubled  heart  with  holiest  balm, — 
"  Come  unto  me,  ye  travel-worn ! 

And  I  will  give  you  rest." 
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READER  !  if  thou  art  a  oportsman, 
tli on  bast  doubtless  often  seen,  in 
some  fine  thick  stubble  of  newly 
reaped  wheat,  or  equally  attractive 
covert  of  umbrageous  turnip,  the 
well-trained  Don,  or  stauchest 
Ponto,  check  himself  suddenly  in 
full  career,  and  become,  on  the  in- 
stant, fixed,  immovable;  every  limb 
and  muscle  stretched  to  its  utmost 
tension,  and  scarcely  exhibiting  any 
sign  of  life.  Or  if — as  I  would  fain 
flatter  myself  may  be  the  case — if 
thou  art  some  amiable  and  accom- 
plished young  lady,  who,  despite  the 
warning  voice  of  "  mama,"  and  the 
harsher  remonstrances  of  "  papa," 
art  in  the  habit  of  soothing  the  soft 
sorrows  of  thy  sentimental  soul  by" 
the  perusal  of  the  last  new  novel,  to 
while  away  the  tedious  moments 
until  "  the  Captain"  calls— then  bast 
thou,  as  undoubtedly,  in  the  course 
of  thy  studies,  fallen  in. with  that 
wonderful  account  of  the  Petrified 
City,  in  which  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, dogs,  cats,  old  maids,  and  other 
domestic  animals,  are  described  as 
standing  transformed  to  stone,  each 
in  the  precise  attitude  which  it  had 
assumed  at  the  moment  of  the  mi- 
raculous and  sudden  metamorphosis. 
— This  city,  by  the  way,  certain  mo- 
dern travellers  assure  us,  is  still  in 
esse,  and  to  be  found  somewhere 
between  Tunis  and  Timbuctoo, 
though  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  have  actually  made  their  bivou- 
ac within  its  precincts. — Or  if  thou 
art  of  the  Livery,  then  hast  thou, 
perchance,  beheld  the  Alderman  of 
thy  ward  at  ray  Lord  Mayor's  feast, 
with  fixed  eye  and  dropping  jaw- 
bone, sink  back  in  his  elbow-chair, 
after  his  ninth  basin  of  callipi. — Or 
if  thou  art  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  thou 
hast  read,  it  may  be,  (for  I  would 
speak  with  caution,)  of  the  singular 
properties  of  the  Gorgon's  head,  and 
the  Knaresborough  Well  that  turned 
an  elderly  gentleman's  wig  into 
stone  in  fifteen  seconds. 

If,  unhappily,  thou  art  none  of  all 
these,  then  must  I  despair  of  con- 
veying to  thy  mind  any  thing  like  a 
correct  idea  of  the  absolute  immo- 
bility of  form  and  feature,  the  utter 
suspension  of  animation  which  pa- 


ralysed all  my  faculties,  as  sounds 
so  unexpected  and  inauspicious 
struck  thus  suddenly  on  my.senso- 
riuin;  nor  had  I  in  any  degree  re- 
covered myself,  when  the  servant, 
a  respectable-looking  man,  having 
closed  the  door,  returned  and  in- 
formed me,  in  a  hesitating  tone, 
"  His  Lordship  had  commanded  him 
to  say,  that  neither  at  present,  nor 
at  any  future  period,  would  it  be 
convenient  for  him  to  receive  the 
visits  of  Mr  Charles  Stafford." 

Aghast  as  I  was  I  at  length  reco- 
vered myself  so  far  as  to  reply,  that 
I  was  confident  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  the  matter,  as  I  had  come 
on  Lord  Manningham's  own  express 
invitation,  and  was  indeed  his  Lord- 
ship's nephew.  The  man  firmly,  but 
respectfully,  replied,  that  he  was 
certain  no  mistake  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name,  and  that  his 
Lord's  orders  were  peremptory. 
Not  choosing  therefore  to  enter  into 
an  altercation  with  a  servant,  and, 
indeed,  but  too  well  convinced,  by 
the  evidence  of  my  own  cars,  th.it 
the  man  had  softened  rather  than 
aggravated  the  harshness  of  themes- 
sage  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  I 
quitted  the  house,  and  regained  th  • 
street,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  arising 
from  mingled  anger,  mortification, 
and  disappointment,  as  truly  piti- 
able, and  almost  as  ludicrous  a.s 
that  of  Cockney  Transcendental  re- 
cently chastised  of  Mafia. 

"  So  then!"  I  exclaimed  at  last, 
when  a  five  minutes'  perambulation 
of  Brook  Street  had  furnished  nuj 
with  breath  sufficient  to  form  into 
articulate  sounds — "  So  then  !  this  is 
the  '  paternal  reception' — this  is  the 
fulfilment  of  those  '  generous  in- 
tentions in  my  favour,'  which  my 
kind  but  deceived  mother  had  sent 
me  up  to  London  to  experience  ! 
A  mighty  courteous  and  '  fatherly 
reception,'  truly  ! — But  this  busim  ^ 
rests  not  here;  I  will  probe  this  in- 
famous mockery  to  the  bottom,  and, 
were  he  twenty  times  my  unck», 
Lord'Manningham  shall  repent  the 
unprovoked  insult  he  has  dared  oiler 
to  a  Stafford." 

My  indignation  having  once  found 
vent  in  words,  relieved  itself  in  some 
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degree  by  the  use  of  them,  but,  as 
passion  subsided,  my  astonishment 
revived  and  increased.  What  could 
be  the  meaning  of  the  treatment  I 
had  received  ? — Was  it  possible  that 
Lord  Manningham,  a  nobleman  of 
grave  and  dignified  habits,  one  whose 
reputation  for  the  possession  of 
every  accomplishment  that  adorns 
the  gentleman,  the  soldier,  and  the 
scholar,  stood  unimpeachable,  that 
a  man  who  had  always  professed, 
and,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
felt  the  strongest  and  most  disinte- 
rested regard  for  his  deceased  bro- 
ther— that  he  should  wantonly,  and 
without  provocation,  go  out  of  his 
way,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
wounding  the  feelings  and  disgra- 
cing the  character  of  that  brother's 
only  child — of  one,  too,  who,  neither 
in  fact  nor  by  implication,  could  ever 
have  given  him  offence,  and  to  whose 
very  person  he  was  a  stranger  ?  It 
was  altogether  unaccountable — was 
incredible — and  the  longer  I  reflect- 
ed, the  more  convinced  did  I  feel  that 
some  mystery  enveloped  the  whole 
transaction,  the  intricacies  of  which 
I  was  at  present  completely  incom- 
petent to  unravel.  The  more  I  pon- 
dered upon  the  circumstance  of  my 
extraordinary  exclusion  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square,  the  more  certain  this 
inference  appeared,  when  at  once 
the  question  occurred,  Had  I  been 
traduced? — had  any  villain,  envious 
of  my  rising  prospects,  aspersed  my 
character,  and  painted  me,  perhaps, 
to  my  rigidly  correct  relation,  in  all 
the  sombre  colours  of  his  own  ma- 
lignity ?  But  even  then,  was  I  to  be 
condemned  unheard  ?  Were  all  the 
partial  representations  of  a  fond  and 
anxious  mother,  eager  to  promote 
the  success  of  a  beloved  son,  to  sink 
at  once  beneath  the  suggestions  of 
a  comparative  stranger,  without  any 
room  allowed  for  investigation  or 
enquiry  ?  Could  my  uncle  be  dis- 
pleased at  my  having  so  long  delay- 
ed to  avail  myself  of  his  invitation  ? 
I  could  hardly  think  that,  in  such  a 
case,  he  would,  without  leaving  any 
opening  for  explanation  or  apology, 
inflict  a  punishment  so  glaringly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offence.  On  the 
whole,  I  could  not  but  conclude  that, 
either  from  some  misapprehension, 
or  the  malicious  interference  of  an 
enemy,  Lord  Manningham  had  been 
induced  to  credit  some  report,  high- 


ly derogatory  to  my  character,  which, 
on  every  account,  it  behoved  me 
to  clear  up.  Unwilling,  therefore, 
as  I  was  to  agitate  my  mother  unne- 
cessarily, I  resolved  to  forbear  at 
present  from  writing  to  the  Hall,  and 
to  employ  the  interval  between  the 
present  time  and  Sir  Oliver's  ex- 
pected return  from  Oxford,  in  the 
elucidating,  if  possible,  this  strange 
occurrence.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
I  took  the  first  opportunity,  on  reach- 
ing the  Tavistock,  to  despatch  a  por- 
ter to  Grosvenor  Square  with  the 
following  letter: — 

"  TaviatocJt  Hotel, 

Covsnt  Garden. 
"  Mv  LORD, 

"  After  the  very  extraordinary  and 
mortifying  repulse  which  I  experi- 
enced at  your  door  this  morning, 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  myself,  and  to  those  with  whose 
friendship  and  affection  I  am  honour- 
ed, could  have  induced  me  to  trouble 
your  Lordship  any  farther.  In  what 
that  very  cavalier  repulse,  as  unex- 
pected as  undeserved,  could  have 
originated,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
I  take  leave,  however,  to  remind 
your  Lordship  that  I  presented  my- 
self on  your  own  express  and  unso- 
licited invitation,  and  that  the  letter 
of  which  I  was  the  bearer,  from  the 
honoured  widow  of  Colonel  Staf- 
ford, might  at  least,  I  should  con- 
ceive, have  secured  her  son  from 
insult  or  contempt. 

"  The  only  way  in  which  I  can  ac- 
count for  such  treatment,  is  the  sup- 
position, that  male volemand  slander- 
ous tongues  have  dared  to  misrepre- 
sent some  motive  or  action  of  my 
life,  without  my  being  aware  of  it. 
If  this  be  the  case,  from  my  father's 
brother  I  entreat  as  a  favour,  and 
from  Lord  Manningham  I  demand 
as  a  right,  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating my  conduct. 

"  In  the  firm  belief  that  the  un- 
pleasant circumstance  to  which  I 
allude  must  have  had  its  source  in 
mistake  or  calumny,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  subscribe  myself, 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  very  obe- 
dient Nephew  and  Servant, 
"  CHARLES  STAFFORD." 
"   To  the   Right   Hon.  j) 
Viscount  Manningham,  \. 

Grosvenor  Square."     \ 
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The  interval  which  necessarily- 
elapsed  between  the  despatch  of  this 
epistle,  and  the  reception  of  the 
eagerly  expected  answer,  would 
have  been  a  severe  trial  to  my  pa- 
tience, but  for  the  appearance  of  a 
visitor,  \vlmsc  presence  and  com- 
munication served,  in  some  degree, 
to  rill  up  the  pause,  and  abstract 
from  the  tediousness  of  time.  This 
visitor  was  Allanby,  whom,  on  part- 
ing with  him  the  night  before,  1  had 
requested  to  gain  any  information 
he  might  be  able  to  procure,  that 
would  tend  to  throw  a  light  upon 
iny  uncle's  mysterious  adventure  at 
Drury  Lane.  Sir  John  had  good- 
humouredly  promised  to  comply 
with-  my  wishes,  and  now  assured 
me  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose  Sir  Oliver  had  really  been 
mistaken  in  the  person  of  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  had  so  de- 
cidedly claimed  consanguinity ;  an, 
on  enquiry,  he  had  ascertained  from 
an  officer  of  the  Coldstream,  with 
whom  he  had  a  family  connexion, 
not  only  that  Captain  Hanbury,  of 
that  very  distinguished  regiment,  had 
been  in  London  on  the  previous 
evening,  but  also  that  he  had  actu- 
ally been  at  the  Theatre,  and  had 
afterwards,  at  the  Guards'  Club. 
House,  given  to  some  of  his  friends, 
in  the  informant's  hearing,  an  ani- 
mated account  of  a  "  famous  good 
row"  he  had  just  had  at  the  play- 
house, the  particulars  of  which  Sir 
John's  relative  had  not  had  sufficient 
curiosity  to  attend  to. 

In  consequence  of  this  intelli- 
gence, Allauhy,  decided  as  he  now 
considered  the  matter  to  be,  resol- 
ved on  availing  himself  of  an  intro- 
duction, readily  offered  by  his  friend, 
when  he  had  explained  his  reason 
tor  wishing  for  one,  and  on  calling 
upon  the  gallant  Captain,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  excuses 
in  Sir  Oliver's  name  for  the  mistake 
into  which  he  had  unadvisedly  fallen, 
and  thus  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
dispute.  On  reaching  his  lodgings 
in  Albemarle  Street,  however,  he 
found  that  Captain  Hanbury  had  start- 
ed, a  tew  hours  before,  with  a  party 
of  friends,  for  Windsor,  and  that  the 
time  of  his  return  was  altogether  un- 
certain. I  could  have  wished,  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  that  the  friend- 
ly Baronet  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  personal  interview  with  the 
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gentleman,  though,  on  reconsidering 
the  whole  circumstance,  I  could  not 
fail  to  join  with  him  in  the  convic- 
tion, that  my  uncle  had  indeed  la- 
boured under  a  delusion,  and  was 
now  gone  upon  a  wild-goose  chase; 
a  fact  of  which,  till  this  moment,  I 
could  not  help  entertaining  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  doubt.  I  gave 
Allanby  many  thanks  for  the  trouble 
he  had  so  kindly  taken,  and  he  had 
just  risen  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
me,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
prevail  on  me  to  dine  with  him, 
when  the  long-expected  reply  to  my 
appeal  was  put  into  my  hands  by  the 
well -remembered  lackey  in  the 
green  and  gold.  I  retreated  to  a 
window  to  peruse  it,  and  read  as 
follows: — 

«  SIR, 

"  The  letter  you  have  just  thought 
proper  to  transmit,  convinces  me  of 
what  I  could  scarcely  have  conceived 
possible,  that  your  worthlessness  and 
folly  are  even  exceeded  by  your 
audacity.  That  you  came  hither  at 
'  my  express  and  unsolicited  invi- 
tation' is  true;  that  invitation,  sir, 
was  dictated  by  the  affection  I  ever 
bore  your  gallant  father,  a  father 
whose  name  you  should  blush  to 
pronounce,  and  by  the  hope  that  in 
the  representative  of  his  person,  I 
should  rind  the  inheritor  of  his  vir- 
tues. Had  that  '  Colonel  Stafford,' 
whose  name  you  dare  to  profane, 
lived  to  witness  the  disgraceful  con- 
duct of  his  degenerate  son,  it  would 
have  broken  his  heart. — 1  can  no 
longer  lament  his  decease. 

"  The  whole  of  your  dishonour- 
able career  is  noiv  fully  known  to 
me;  to  much  of  it,  especially  to 
your  infamous  tampering  with  the 
honesty  of  a  servant,  I  had  previ- 
ously been  an  indignant,  though  un- 
suspected witness.  Your  insinua- 
tion of  the  agency  of  slander  and  ca- 
lumny is  as  despicable  as  you  know 
it  to  be  false,  and  your  behaviour 
will  admit  neither  vindication  uor 
apology. 

"  Miss  Stafford  holds  you  in  the 
contempt  you  merit;  the  bauble 
your  aitificfs  forced  upon  her  has 
been  transmitted  to  your  mother, 
together  with  the  lamentable  detail 
of  her  son's  profligacy. — Desist, 
young  man,  from  intruding  any  far- 
ther upon  the  members  of  a  family 
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who  disown  and  despise  you,  or  you 
may  be  taught  that  not  even  the  fond 
recollection  of  departed  worth,  nor 
the  name  which  you  bear  and  dis- 
grace, will  longer  prove  your  pro- 
tection from  the  chastisement  you 
deserve,  or  operate  as  a  motive  to 
forbearance  on 

"  MANNINGHAM." 

This  gentle  and  conciliating  epis- 
tle was  duly  indorsed  to  "  Charles 
Stafford,  Esq.  Tavistock  Hotel."  Its 
contents  rekindled  at  once  the 
smothered  embers  of  my  anger,  and 
furnished  fresh  materials  for  my 
surprise.  Galling  and  contemptuous 
as  were  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  the  very  natural  indigna- 
tion I  experienced  on  its  perusal, 
was  quickly  merged  in  wonder. 
Had  then  my  name  and  person  been 
all  the  while  so  well  known  to  her 
whose  address  I  had  made  so  many 
efforts  to  discover  ?  Had  all  my  ac- 
tions been  so  closely  watched  and 
observed,  at  the  very  time  when  my 
whole  soul  was  occupied  in  watch- 
ing and  observing  those  of  others, 
and  that  too  without  success  ?  Had 
even  that,  as  I  believed,  most  recon- 
dite circumstance,  my  having  tipped 
Sally  Jennens  with  five  guineas  for 
her  information,  been  open  to  the 
inspection  of  s^me  latent  looker  on? 
And  then  the  vinaigrette — the  "  bau- 
ble"— which  I  had  purchased  as  a 
means  of  gaining  access  to  my  then 
unknown  charmer,  had,  as  it  ap- 
peared, reached  its  destination,  (a 
fact  which  I  had  more  than  doubted,) 
and  had  been  since  returned  with 
ignominy  "  to  my  mother  ! "  I  was 
lost  in  amazement. 

But  admitting  all  this — admit- 
ting that  Lord  Manningham  himself 
had,  which  I  could  hardly  have  sup- 
posed possible,  witnessed  the  whole 
of  my  manosuvres  to  obtain  access 
to  his  daughter,  was  there  any  thing 
so  very  reprehensible  in  my  conduct 
as  to  justify  the  reproach  and  vitu- 
peration contained  in  his  letter,  and 
the  ignominious  epithets  there  ap- 
plied to  it  ?  if,  in  the  eagerness  of 
my  desire  to  get  possession  of  the 
address  of  a  young  lady,  I  had  be- 
stowed a  trifling  douceur  upon  a 
servant  girl,  was  there  any  thing  in 
the  transaction  to  warrant  the  charge 
of  "  profligacy,"  or  of  "  tampering 
with  a  servant's  honesty  ?  "  What  if 
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I  had  intruded  on  that  young  lady  a 
paltry  trinket  ?  Of  impertinence  she 
might  perhaps  with  justice  accuse 
me,  but  surely  not  of  "  worthless- 
ness"  or  "  disgraceful  conduct." — 
Surely  nothing  but  the  very  spirit  of 
puritanism  itself  could  affix  epithets 
so  severe  to  actions  so  trifling,  and, 
as  I  thought,  so  venial,  in  their  na- 
ture.    But  so  it  was ;  and  as  pride 
alone  would    have    prevented   my 
making  any  further  attempt  at  con- 
ciliating  Lord   Manningham,    even 
had  I  seen  the  remotest  chance  of 
succeeding,  which  I  did  not,  I  re- 
solved to  avoid  the  unpleasant  situ- 
ation of  being  the  herald  of  my  own 
disgrace  to  Sir  Oliver,  and  of  being 
forced  to  reply  to  all  the  various 
queries  with  which  I  knew  he  would 
assail  me,  by  leaving  London  imme- 
diately, and  before  his  return.    Be- 
sides, I  reflected  that,  should  I  act 
otherwise,  and  await  his  arrival,  it 
was  by  no  means  improbable  that, 
on  hearing  my  story,  he  would,  in 
his  anxiety  to  have  matters  simpli- 
fied, insist  on  my  accompanying  him 
once  more  to  Grosvenor  Square,  a 
measure  every  feeling  of  my  soul  re- 
volted at,  and  subjecting  myself  per- 
haps to  a  repetition  of  the  mortify- 
ing  indignities    I  had  already  sus- 
tained ;  or  that,  in  the  event  of  my 
refusal,  Sir  Oliver  himself,  of  whose 
pertinacity  of  opinion  I  had  had  am- 
ple experience,  might  take  it  into  his 
head   to    l>e   offended,  and   thus    I 
might  seriously  quarrel  with  both 
my  uncles,  withouc  any  intention  of 
affronting  either.     This  determina- 
tion, therefore,  I  failed  not  to  put  in 
practice  as  quickly  as  possible,  and, 
leaving  a  couple  of  noies  to  be  deli- 
vered after  my  departure,  once  more 
set  out  on  my  return  to  Underdown 
Hall.     The  first  of  these  billets  was 
addressed  to  Sir  Oliver,  to  be  given 
to  him  on  his  arrival,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  UNCLE, 
"  Circumstances  of  an  awkward 
nature,  which  I  feel  myself  unable  at 
present  either  to  control  or  ex- 
plain, have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  put  in  execution  the  inten- 
tion with  which  I  came  to  London. 
A  strong  prejudice,  whence  origina- 
ting 1  know  not,  appears  to  exist 
against  me  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Man- 
ningham. Time  may  perhaps  obli- 
terate a  feeling  which  seems  to  me 
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as  unaccountable  as  I  know  it  to  be 
unjust ;  in  the  meantime,  it  may  be 
better  perhaps  for  all  parties,  that 
we  should  come  as  little  into  contact 
as  possible.  1  have  therefore  retired 
to  the  Hall,  and,  in  the  hope  of  soon 
witnessing  your  own  return  to  the 
house,  which  your  indulgence  has 
taught  me  to  consider  our  mutual 
home,  remain  your  affectionate  Ne- 
phew, 

"  C.  STAFFORD. 

"  P.S.  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, almost  to  demonstration,  that 
my  cousin  Nicholas  had  no  hand  in 
the  unpleasant  business  at  the  thea- 
tre, but  that  your  antagonist  was  in- 
deed the  gentleman  he  represented 
himself  to  be." 

The  other  was  directed  to  Lord 
Mauuiugham. 


"  MY  LORD, 

"  The  son  of  that  Colonel  Stafford, 
'  whose  decease  you  no  longer  re- 
gret,' is  only  withheld  by  the  respect 
due  to  his  father's  memory,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  near  connexion 
between  that  revered  parent  and 
Viscount  Mauiiingham,  from  fully 
expressing  to  the  latter  his  senti- 
ments on  the  unfounded  aspersions 
cast  upon  a  character  as  unspotted 
as  his  own.  Be  assured,  my  Lord, 
that  the  '  members  of  your  family' 
will  be  '  HO  more  intruded  on'  by 
one  who  now  values  your  Lordship's 
favour  as  little  as  he  dreads  the  re- 
sentment with  which  you  think  pro- 
per to  menace  him.  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be, 

"  Your  Lordship's  servant, 

".CHARLES  STAFFORD." 
"  To  Viscount  Manniugham, 
&c.  &c.  &c." 


CHAP.  VIII. 


DURING  a  part  of  this  period,  and 
while  1  was  the  alternate  prey  of 
fear,  hope,  disappointment,  and  in- 
dignation, Sir  Oliver  had  proceeded, 
as  fast  as  four  stout  roadsters  could 
carry  him,  towards  Oxford,  anathe- 
matizing my  cousin  Nicholas,  at 
least  ten  times  between  every  mile- 
stone and  its  successor,  with  bitter 
vows  of  taking  the  most  complete 
and  summary  vengeance,  in  case  he 
should  find  that  his  son  had  deceived 
him,  and  in  his  person  actually  me- 
naced the  nasal  organs  of  a  Bull- 
wiuklc  with  manual  compression. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Angel,  he 
scarcely  waited  to  discharge  the 
post-boys,  ere,  hurrying  with  the 
utmost  expedition  of  which  he  was 
capable,  to  the  venerable  edifice  of 
which  his  son  was,  or  ought  to  be, 
an  inmate,  he  enquired  for  the  rooms 
of  Mr  Nicholas  Bullwiukle.  They 
were  immediately  pointed  out  to 
him  by  an  obsequious  porter,  and 
my  uncle  proceeded,  through  a  rank 
of  marvelling  freshmen,  who  were 
congregated  in  the  quadrangle, to  the 
staircase  which  led  to  his  apart- 
ments. Sir  Oliver  tarried  not  to 
give  even  the  usual  petitionary 
knock  at  the  inner  door,  but,  turning 
the  handle  without  scruple  or  delay, 
abruptly  entered  the  room. 

At  a  table,  loaded  with  folios  of  a 


most  imposing  bulk,  and  properly 
furnished  with  all  the  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  clad  in 
a  long  duffle  wrapping  gown,  with  a 
pair  of  green  spectacles  upon  his 
nose,  and  a  rummer  of  water  by  his 
side,  sat  my  cousin  Nicholas.  His 
cheeks  were  pale,  not  to  say  hag- 
gard; his  form  attenuated,  and  his 
whole  appearance  that  of  a  man  suf- 
fering under  the  oppression  of  seri- 
ous indisposition.  The  sudden  en- 
trance of  Sir  Oliver  caused  him  to 
start,  and  communicated  a  visible 
degree  of  tremor  to  his  whole  frame ; 
the  pen  actually  trembled  in  his 
hand  as  he  exclaimed,  on  hearing  the 
noise,  "  Who's  there? — Sanderson.is 
that  you  ? — you  know  I  am  read- 
ing, and  can't  see  any  body." 

"  Nick!"  quoth  my  uncle  Oliver, 
"  is  it  you,  Nick  ?  Speak  to  me,  you 
rascal,  and  tell  me,  is  it  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  father  ! — impossible  I — 
can  I  believe  my  eyes  ? — here,  Jem  ! 
— porter! — My  dear  i-ir,  to  what  am 
I  to  attribute  this  very  unexpected 
pleasure  ?  Nothing  the  matter  at  the 
Hall,  I  hope  ? — here,  Jem,  I  say, 

come    up   directly   and   be  to 

you !" 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this 
address  v.  as  uttered  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  a  "  scout"  in  the  quadrangle, 
and  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  impa- 
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tience ;  then  placing  a  chair,  the  in- 
valid once  more  felicitated  himself 
on  the  arrival  of  his  father,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  towards  him,  as  if 
ia  expectation  of  a  friendly  shake. 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  the  Baronet,  most 
unceremoniously  rejecting  his  prof- 
fered salute,  "Sit  dowm,  sir,  sit 
down,  and  answer  me  a  few  ques- 
tions, before  1  make  up  my  mind 
whether  I  am  ever  to  acknowledge 
you  as  son  again  or  not." 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  most  alarming  pre- 
face ?  However,  I  am  too  happy  to 
see  you  on  any  terms,  to  quarrel 
with  the  cause  which  affords  me  the 
pleasure  of  your  company." 

"  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  it," 
quoth  my  uncle, — "  you  would  as 
lieve  see  the  devil,  sir;  but  here  I 
am,  and  here  I  mean  to  remain,  till 
you  have  told  -cie  how  you  dared 
offer  me  such  an  insult  as  you  did 
last  night  ;*-how  you  had  the  assu- 
rance"— my  uncle's  voice  rose  an 
octave — "  to  threaten  to  pull  my 
nose!" 

If  anger  was  the  predominant  ex- 
pression of  Sir  Oliver's  countenance, 
astonishment  seemed  no  less  forci- 
bly portrayed  in  that  of  my  cousin. 
— "  Pull  your  nose,  my  dear  father  ! 
—last  night!  —  you  surprise  me; 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Has  any  one  dared  to  insult  you  ?  If 
so,  be-  assured  I  shall  resent  it  as  a 
son  ought  to  do,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  highly  gratified  I  feel  that 
you  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
coming  thus  far,  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  chastising  the  insolence 
of" 

"  Be  quiet,  puppy,  and  answer 
me — nobody's  insolence  is  to  be 
chastised  but  your  own — tell  me,  sir, 
how  dared  you  deny  all  knowledge 
of  me  to  my  face,  at  Drury  Lane,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  night  ?" 

"  Drury  La —  ? — my  dear  sir," 
cried  the  now  alarmed  Nicholas,  "  I 
have  not  been  out  of  my  room  this 
fortnight;  surely,  sir,  the  fatigue  of 
your  journey,  or  something,  has  dis- 
composed you — let  me  offer  you 
some  refreshment — Why,  Jem,"  con- 
tinued my  cousin,  turning  once  more 
abruptly  to  the  window,  and  care- 
fully wrapping  a  silk  handkerchief, 
that  lay  on  the  sofa  near  him, 
round  his  throat,  as  he  opened  it. 

"  Nay,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Oliver,  "  do 
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not  give  Mister  Jem  the  trouble  of 
walking  up  stairs,  nor  expose  your 
very  delicate  health  to  the  influence 
of  the  cold  air.  I  am  neither  drunk 
nor  mad ;  so  answer  me  in  three 
words,  awl  without  any  prevarica- 
tion, were  you,  or  were  you  not  in 
London  yesterday  evening  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  Sir  Oliver; 
and  why  you  should  imagine  such  a 
thing,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  con- 
ceive. Had  I  even  entertained  any 
intention  of  the  kind,  the  indisposi- 
tion under  which  I  have  been  la- 
bouring for  this  fortnight  past  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
my  carrying  it  into  effect, — to  say 
nothing  of  my  being  engaged  very 
busily  reading  for  my  '  Little  Go  ' — 
my  dear  father,  I  am  quite  a  skeleton, 
only  look  at  me  ! — feel  my  ribs  !  " 

"  Curse  your  ribs  !  "  cried  the  Ba- 
ronet," I'll  break  every  one  of  them ; 
I'll" 

Here  the  scout  entered  the  room. 

u  Jem,"  said  my  cousin  Nicholas,  • 
"  my  father  is  just  arrived  in  Ox- 
ford ;  ga  to  the  kitchen  and  buttery, 
and  make  them  send  up  something 
immediately — and  borrow  me  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  Jem, — it  is  so  long  since 
I  drank  any,  that  I  am  afraid  my 
own  cellar  will  not  afford  one — and, 
Jem,  come  back  and  help  me  to  put 
these  books  out  of  the  way." 

Jem  stared,  made  a  short  quick 
bow,  and  was  retiring,  when  his  re- 
treat was  cut  off  by  Sir  Oliver — 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Mister  Jem, 
if  that  is  your  name,  I  beg  of  you  ; 
and  please  to  inform  me,  Mister  Jem, 
at  what  hour  did  this  young  gentle- 
man return  from  London  ?  " 

The  man  looked  all  astonishment, 
gazed  alternately  at  my  uncle  and 
his  son,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Jem,"  said  my  cousin,  "  some 
officious  blockhead  or  other  has  put 
it  into  my  father's  head  that  I  was  in 
town  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday ; 
you,  I  think,  can  satisfy  him  that  I 
have  not  even  left  my  room  this  fort- 
night till  this  very  day,  when  I  went, 
for  the  first  time  since  my  illness,  to 
morning  chapel." 

"  Very  true,  sir,"  returned  Jem  ; 
"  I  called  you  by  your  orders  at  six 
o'clock." 

"  Indeed!"  returned  Sir  Oliver; 
"  I  must,  however,  have  better  evi- 
dence than  even  that  of  the  very  re- 
spectable Mr  Jem,  before  I  believe 
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one  syllable  of  the  matter;  so,  Mr 
Nicholas  Bullwiuklc,  if  you  please, 
we  will  adjourn  to  the  apartments  of 
your  tutor,  and  hear  his  opinion  of 
the  bubiuess,  unless,  indeed,  the  very 
delicate  state  of  your  health  should 
render  it  dangerous  for  you  to  ac- 
company me." 

"  By  all  means,  sir ;  I  will  attend 
you  with  the  greatest  pleasure;  in- 
deed, I  do  not  know  but  that  the  air 
may  be  of  service  to  me.  Jem,  my 
great-coat." 

The  obsequious  James  produced 
the  required  surtout,  which  my  cou- 
sin, having  first  taken  off  and  lei- 
surely wiped  his  spectacles,  proceed- 
ed to  indue,  with  a  degree  of  delibe- 
ration that  formed  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  impatience  manifested  in 
every  twist  and  turn  of  Sir  Oliver's 
features.  The  bandana  received  a 
more  careful  and  studied  adjust- 
ment round  the  throat,  and  the  usual 
paraphernalia  of  academic  costume 
being  arranged  over  all,  Nicholas 
seemed  prepared  to  accompany  his 
father,  when,  before  they  reached  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Sir  Oliver,  may  I  de- 
tain you  one  moment? — The  tinc- 
ture, Jem ;  surely  it  is  time  I  took 
my  tincture?" 

The  obedient  scout  repaired  to  a 
closet  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
from  which  he  produced  a  half-pint 
bottle  and  a  glass,  into  the  latter  of 
which  he  carefully  poured  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  a  dark-coloured  fluid, 
bearing  a  most  suspicious  resem- 
blance to  cherry-brandy.  This  he 
extended  to  my  cousin  Nicholas, 
who  received  and  swallowed  it,  not 
without  a  due  contortion  of  visage; 
then,  without  any  farther  attempt  at 
delay,  he  followed  the  impatient 
Baronet  down  the  staircase,  but  hand 
passibus  tequis,  and  supporting  him- 
self by  the  bannister.  The  pair  pro- 
ceeded in  solemn  silence;  the  young- 
er gentleman  having  been  suddenly 
cut  short  by  the  elder  in  the  very 
commencement  of  an  embryo  disser- 
tation on  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
'  Huxham's  Tincture  of  Bark."  In 
this  way,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
crastination occasioned  by  the  tardi- 
ness of  my  cousin,  whose  pace  very 
little  exceeded  that  which  is  termed 
by  military  men  "  marking  time," 
the  door  of  the  Reverend  Joaiah 
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Pozzlethwfatte'fl  apartment  was  at 
length  attained,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  learned  tutor  with  all 
the  dignity  of  a  fellow  of  a  college, 
beautifully  tempered  by  the  urbanity 
of  a  gentleman,  despite  a  slight  shade 
of  vexation,  which  a  keen  observer 
might  have  detected  stealing  over  his 
countenance  at  the  interruption  his 
visitors  occasioned  to  the  progress 
of  a  very  erudite  and  entertaining 
little  treatise  on  the  various  gerunds 
in  Di,  Do,  and  Dam,  which  he  was 
on  the  point  of  completing,  and  of- 
fering to  the  world  in  three  quarto 
volumes. 

Sir  Oliver,  who  was  by  no  means 
a  man  of  many  words,  introduced 
himself  and  his  errand  with  truly 
Spartan  brevity,  while  his  polite  au- 
ditor listened  with  attention,  and 
replied  to  his  enquiries  in  a  manner 
which  savoured  more  of  the  elegance 
of  Attic,  than  the  force  and  concise- 
ness of  Lacedemonian,  oratory,  while 
the  classic  mind  of  my  cousin  Ni- 
cholas, who  remained  for  some  time 
a  silent,  though  not  uninterested  ob- 
server, at  once  suggested  to  him 
"  the  image  of  a  supposed  Pericles 
listening  to  one  of  an  imaginary 
Ephori."  This  he  afterwards  told 
ray  uncle,  who,  not  knowing  much 
of  either  of  the  gentlemen  named, 
nor  quite  approving  the  expression 
of  countenance  with  which  the  re- 
mark was  uttered,  was  very  near 
breaking  his  head  for  his  elegant 
allusion. 

The  evidence,  if  such  it  may  be 
termed,  of  the  learned  tutor  was, 
however,  equally  in  my  cousin's  fa- 
vour with  that  of  Jem  East,  the 
scout,  and  seemed  altogether  irre- 
concilable with  Sir  Oliver's  hypo- 
thesis. The  Reverend  Mr  Pozzle- 
thwayte  was  a  great  logician;  he 
could  demonstrate,  without  the 
slightest  difficulty,  that  although 
"  John  was  a  man,  and  Peter  was  a 
man,"  yet,  from  the  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary "  distribution  of  the  Middle 
Term,"  it  was  by  no  means  a  legiti- 
mate consequence  that  John  was 
Peter; — he  gave  Sir  Oliver  most 
convincing  reasons  why  it  was  im- 
possible that  his  son  should  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  present  at 
two  different  places  fifty-six  miles 
asunder ;  he  proved,  first,  that  it  was 
"  Term  Time  at  Oxford  " — secondly, 
that  no  undergraduate  could  be 
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absent  without  leave  when  it  was 
"  Term  Time  at  Oxford  "—then  that 
my  cousin  Nicholas  was  an  under- 
graduate—after that,  that  my  cousin 
Nicholas  had  no  leave  of  absence, 
and  then  triumphantly  drew  his  in- 
ference, that  of  course  my  cousin 
Nicholas  could  not  be  absent  during 
"  Term  Time  at  Oxford."  He  chan- 
ged his  battery,  and  demonstrated 
that  "  a  man  who  was  too  ill  to  move 
could  never  have  gone  from  Oxford 
to  London — that  my  cousin  was  too 
ill  to  move — therefore^  that  my  cousin 
could  not  have  gone  from  Oxford 
to  London.  He  argued  from  cause 
to  effect,  and  then  reasoned  back 
again  from  effect  to  cause ;  now  he 
pressed  his  auditor  with  all  the  syl- 
logistic energies  of"  Major"  "'Mi- 
nor" and  "  Consequence;"  then  he 
crushed  him  beneath  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  a  "  Sorites ;"  and  fi- 
nally compelled  him,  by  Socratic  in- 
terrogation, to  prove  himself  a  block- 
head. 

Sir  Oliver,  who,  in  the  discharge 
of  what  he  called  his  duty  as  a  ma- 
gistrate for  the  county,  had  not  un- 
frequently  listened  with  admiration 
and  conviction  to  the  luminous 
statements  of  the  counsel  on  one 
side,  till  the  equally  brilliant  effu- 
sions of  the  counsel  on  the  other 
provokingly  brought  the  matter  once 
more  into  doubt,  now,  when  the  full 
tide  of  argument  took  a  decided  and 
uncontradicted  turn,  gave  way  to  a 
torrent  which  he  found  it  beyond 
his  power  to  stem  ;  slowly  and  most 
reluctantly  did  he  yield  a  grumbling 
assent  to  propositions  which  he  was 
unable  to  refute,  though  almost 
equally  unwilling  to  admit.'  After 
sifting  the  matter  as  closely  as  he 
could,  the  result  of  all  his  enquiries 
was,  that  Mr  Bullwinkle  had  been 
"  teger"  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  his  sickly  appearance  certainly 
tended  much  to  corroborate  this  re- 
presentation. It  was  also  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  at  chapel  that  morn- 
ing at  half-past  six;  "  Jem,"  too, 
testified  that  he  had  himself  sum- 
moned him  from  his  bed  half-an- 
hour  before,  while  the  rules  of  aca- 
demic discipline  precluded  the  open- 
ing the  college  gates  till  after  morn- 
ing prayers.  My  cousin  would  have 
got  his  acquittal  in  any  court  in 
Christendom,  and  Sir  Oliver  was 
obliged  to  succumb,  which  he  did, 


but  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  as  if 
only  half-convinced.  It  is  recorded 
of  a  right  worshipful  alderman,  who 
thrice  filled  the  civic  chair  of  the 
greatest  corporation  in  the  world, 
and  was  honoured  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens,at  his  decease,  with  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  at  the  public 
expense,  in  that  very  Guildhall 
which  had  so  often  been  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs, — it  is  on  record  that 
he  once  overwhelmed  a  Prime  Mi- 
nister by  an  energetic  declaration, 
that  "  them  there  facts  is  stubborn 
things !  "  —  Sir  Oliver  Bullwinkle 
could  no  more  invalidate  the  force 
of  Mr  Beckford's  axiom  than  the 
Premier. 

The  worthy  Baronet  and  his  hope- 
ful heir  retraced  their  steps  towards 
the  apartments  of  the  latter,  Sir  Oli- 
ver hardly  knowing  whether  he  was 
pleased  or  sorry  at  the  conviction 
which  had  been  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  him.  That  the  character  of 
his  son  had  come  out  of  the  fiery 
ordeal,  to  which  it  had  been  subject- 
ed, pure  and  immaculate  as  a  new- 
laid  egg,  was,  to  be  sure,  a  subject 
of  much  self-congratulation;  but  then 
the  unwelcome  truth  would  force 
itself  on  his  recollection,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  conduct  of  Nicholas 
appeared  blameless,  his  own  must 
seem  absurd ;  nor  could  he  help  feel- 
ing that,  all  things  considered,  he 
was  cutting  a  tolerably  ridiculous 
figure.  In  no  very  enviable  state  of 
mind  he  ascended  the  stairs  of  num- 
ber 6,  with  much  more  of  delibera- 
tion than  had  marked  his  progress 
down  them  an  hour  before,  while 
the  pace  of  Nicholas  was  accelerated 
in  a  corresponding  ratio,  so  that  they 
now  contrived  to  keep  tolerably  well 
together.  On  entering,  a  small  card 
ef  invitation  lay  on  the  table,  giving 
evident  proof  that,  during  their  ab- 
sence, the  apartment  had  been  inva- 
ded by  a  visitor.  The  small  piece 
of  pasteboard  alluded  to  bore,  more- 
over, an  inscription  as  interesting  to 
Sir  Oliver  as  any  in  the  Theban  ca- 
tacombs, or  on  the  sarcophagus  of 
•Cheops  himself,  could  be  to  a  mo- 
dern traveller,  possessingjbesides,  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  being  much 
more  easily  deciphered.  The  words 
it  displayed  were, 

"  Wine  with  Hanbyry, 
O.  C,  Friday  llth," 
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And  it  was  indorsed, 

"  N.  Bullwinklc,  Esq." 

Had  a  basilisk  met  the  eyes  of  my 
uncle,  he  could  not  have  exhibited 
a  more  theatric  and  imposing  start. 
The  still  slumbering  embers  of  sus- 
picion "  flared  up,  at  once,  into  as 
bright  a  blaze  as  the  real  element, 
from  which  this  now  popular  meta- 
phor is  taken,  emits  when  some  un- 
lucky imp  of  mischief  hurls,  with  too 
unerring  aim,  a  handful  of  pounded 
resin  into  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
astounding  a  dozing  grandmother,  or 
electrifying  a  maiden  aunt  Every 
combustible  particle  in  Sir  Oliver's 
whole  frame  ignited  on  the  instant. 
"  Hanbury ! "  exclaimed  he,  with 
the  look,  air,  and  voice  of  a  male 
Tisiphone. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  Sir  Oliver," 
said  Nicholas  with  the  most  perfect 
composure,  not  perceiving,  or  not 
choosing  to  perceive,  the  effect 
which  this  name  of  bad  omen  had 
upon  his  father — "  A  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  very  good  fellow  he  is,  only 
rather  too  much  of  a  bookworm ;  he 
5s  known  here  by  the  soubriquet  of 
'  Sobersides;'  I  should  like  to  join 
his  party  amazingly,  if  my  health 
would  permit  me,  for  it  is  not 
often  he  ventures  upon  one ;  but  the 
'  mcns  sana  in  corpore  sano,'  you 
know,  sir,"  (Sir  Oliver  did  not 
know,)  "  must  be  preferred  to  every 
thing  else;  and  as  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  intellectual  without  corpo- 
real health,  I  must,  however  reluc- 
tantly, give  up  the  idea,  for  I  feel 
my  nervous  system  Is  too  much  de- 
ranged to  admit  of  my  joining  at 
present  in  any  kind  of  gaiety,  else  I 
must  confess  I  should  like  just  to 
pop  in  my  nose" - 

"  At  a  scoundrel's  who  swore  he 
would  pull  your  father's!"  roared 
the  indignant  Baronet  in  the  tones 
of  a  Stentor.  Nicholas  stood  aghast 
For  the  first  time  there  appeared  in 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  a 
sort  of  indefinite  alarm,  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  interpreted  into 
an  apprehension  that  the  intellects 
of  his  father  were  affected.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  found  breath 
to  utter — 

"  My  dear  sir,  do  I  understand 

you  right  ?     I  thought  it  had  been 

myself  who  had,  most  unjustly  cer- 

•tainly,  fallen  under  your  suspicion 


as  the  author  of  the  outrageous  in- 
sult offered  to  you  ;  and  now,  when 
I  have,  I  trust,  satisfied  you  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  thing,  you  would 
seem  to  accuse  my  friend,  a  man 
whom  I  am  morally  certain  you 
have  never  seen  in  your  life.  What 
can  I  think,  Sir  Oliver?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  farthing  what  you 
think,  sir  !  What  the  d — 1  are  your 
thoughts  to  me?  I  tell  you  again 
that  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that 
you  and  your  rascally  friend,  be- 
tween you,  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this;  but  lead  me  to  the  jackanapes 
immediately !  Let  me  see  him,  I 
say,  and  if  I  find  I  have  been  impo- 
sed upon  after  all — Come  along 
directly,  Nick ;  for  if  you  refuse  to 
go" 

"  Oh !  not  I,  indeed,  sir— all  over 
the  University,  if  you  please ;  and 
we'll  ask  every  third  man  we  meet 
whether  he  ever  threatened  to  pull 
your  nose.  I  have  no  objection, 
sir,  I  assure  you" 

Sir  Oliver  looked  as  if  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  knock  my  cousin 
Nicholas  down ;  but  seeing  him  so 
very  composedly  occupied  in  resu- 
ming the  gown  he  had  just  divested 
himself  of,  and  not  perhaps  finding 
any  words,  at  the  moment,  adequate 
to  the  full  expression  of  his  confu- 
sed feelings,  he  contented  himself 
with  biting  his  nether  lip,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

"  Now,  I  am  ready  whenever  you 
please,  Sir  Oliver;  where,  may  I 
ask,  would  you  choose  to  commence 
your  enquiries?" 

"  No  sneering,  puppy,  but  shew 
me  instantly  to  the  fellow  who  sent 
this  card!" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir — Poor 
Sobersides!  how  he  will  stare! — 
But  may  I  beg  you  to  be  calm,  Sir 
Oliver,  as,  I  assure  you,  you  will 
find  yourself  a  second  time  mista- 
ken." 

Thus  saying,  Nicholas  quietly  be- 
gan to  descend  the  staircase,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  college-gate. 
Totally  unobservant  of  the  venerable 
buildings  that  now  surrounded  him 
on  all  sides,  and  querulously  cutting 
short  his  son's  attempts  to  recom- 
mend them  to  his  notice,  the  angry 
Baronet  kept  close  to  his  side,  eye- 
ing him  occasionally  with  glances 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  suspicion 
that  ho  would  endeavour  to  run 
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away,  and  grasping  his  arm  with  the     therefore  only  bowed  and  stammer- 
force  and  tenacity  of  a  smith's  vice, 
as  if  determined  to  prevent  his  es- 
But  Nicholas  entertained  no 


cape 

such  intention;  lie  kept  steadily  on, 
till,  on  passing  the  portal  surmount- 
ed by  the  huge  projection  of  gilt 
wood,  which  has  somehow  or  other 
been,  facetiously  enough,  designated 
as  the  Brazen  Nose,  an  appellation 
as  little  warranted  by  its  metallic 
appearance,  as  by  its  want  of  resem- 
blance to  the  feature  it  is  said  to 
represent,  he  again,  in  spite  of  the 
ungracious  repulses  all  his  attempts 
at  "  lionizing"  had  hitherto  met 
with,  could  not  help  directing  his 
father's  attention  to  the  mystic  em- 
blem above  him  ;  but  in  his  present 
mood,  the  very  word  "  nose"  sound- 
ed harshly  in  the  ears  of  Sir  Oliver, 
who  again  bade  him  "  cease  his 
chattering,"  in  no  very  dulcet  tones. 
On  reaching  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation-, Mr  Hanbury's  "  oak "  was 
open.  A  rap  with  the  knuckles  at 
his  door  was  immediately  answered 
by  a  cry  of  "  Come  in  ! "  and  Nicho- 
las, with  his  father  close  at  his  heels, 
entered  the  room. 

"  Hanbury,  my  good  fellow,  how 
are  you  ?  "  said  the  former,  advan- 
cing with  extended  hand  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  a  morning  gown,  who 
rose  from  a  sofa  to  receive  him. 
"  I  am  sorry,  Hanbury,  I  was  not  in 
the  way  this  morning  when  you 
called,  but  I  come  to  bring  you  my 
answer  in  person.  In  the  meantime, 
allow  me  to  introduce  my  father — 
Hanbury — Sir  Oliver  Bullwinkle." 

During  this  exordium,  Sir  Oliver 
had  been  narrowly  scrutiuizing  the 
person  of  his  new  acquaintance,  but 
found  himself  once  more  baffled  in 
his  expectations,  as  neither  in  fea- 
ture, voice,  nor  figure,  did  the  gen- 
tleman before  him  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  object  of  his  resent- 
ment— the  likeness  was  in  the  name 
alone.  Still  the  coincidence  was  most 
remarkable,  that  among  the  more 
particular  friends,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate society  of  his  son,  he  should 
meet  with  a  person  of  so  ominous  a 
designation,  that,  if  the  name  of  the 
one  had  but  been  united  with  the 
person  of  the  other,  no  reasonable 
doubt  could  longer  have  remained 
upon  his  mind.  He  felt  himself 
completely  puzzled;  he  knew  not 
what  to  believe  or  to  reject,  and 


ed  i§  reply  to  the  easy  and  polite 
reception  given  to  him  by  young 
Hanbury  as  the  father  of  his  friend. 

"  Bullwinkle,"  said  their  host  to 
my  cousin,  after  they  had  taken 
chairs,  "  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  see 
you  out  again  ;  you  have  had  a  sharp 
time  of  it;  and,  not  to  flatter  you, 
your  illness  has  pulled  you  down 
not  a  little.  I  called  to-day,  as  I  had 
heard  from  Jones  this  morning  that 
you  had  been  at  chapel,  in  the  hope 
of  prevailing  on  you  to  meet  a  few 
friends  here  on  Friday  :  we  shall  be 
a  very  quiet  party." 

"  I  never  knew  one  otherwise  at 
your  rooms,  Hanbury;  and  I  believe, 
in  spite  of  prudence,  I  should  have 
joined  you,  but  my  father,  as  you 
see,  is  just  arrived,  and  will  not,  I 
hope,  leave  Oxford  for  some  days. 
My  time  must  of  course  be  entirely 
at  his  disposal." 

"  I  trust  I  need  not  say,"  returned 
Hanbury,  "  how  much  I  should  be 
gratified  by  Sir  Oliver's  company 
also  on  that  occasion,  or  that  I  shall 
feel  great  pleasure  if  any  services  of 
mine  can  be  acceptable  to  him.  You 
are  but  weak  as  yet,  Bullwinkle,  and, 
I  am  sure,  quite  unequal  to  the  task 
of  making  the  tour  of  the  University. 
I  shall  be  most  happy  if  your  father 
will  accept  me  as  your  substitute." 

Sir  Oliver  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  all  this.  Mr  Hanbury's  manners 
and  address  were  polished  and  pre- 
possessing, and  his  attentions  to 
himself  flattering.  Had  he  borne 
any  other  n%me  in  the  world,  his 
politeness  would  have  been  met  with 
cordiality.  As  it  .was,  a  vague  idea 
that  he  was  duped  still  occupied  the 
Baronet's  mind,  and  repelled  the 
growing  inclination  he  felt  to  believe 
he  had  been  indeed  mistaken.  By 
degrees,  however,  his  suspicions 
gave  way,  especially  when,  in  reply 
to  one  of  the  Baronet's  questions, 
"  Whether  he  had  any  relative  in  the 
Guards,"  Hanbury  unhesitatingly  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  an  elder 
brother  in  the  Coldstream,  "  a  man, 
by  the  way,  Sir  Oliver,  whom  1 
could  much  \vish  to  introduce  to 
you,  as  I  should  like  to  see  whether 
you  would  be  able  to  discover  in 
him  that  personal  resemblance  to 
my  friend  here,  which  many  of 
our  acquaintance  insist  is  so  very 
strong." 
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"  Indeed,  sir,"  asked  Sir  Oliver, 
*  is  the  likeness  PO  remarkable  ?" 

"  Astonishing,  many  of  them  affect 
to  say ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not say  I  see  it  in  so  strong  a  light 
as  some,  who  go  the  length  of  as- 
serting that  the  pair  might  be  taken 
for  twins.  Nevertheless,  I  admit 
that  they  are  a  good  deal  alike.  In- 
deed, I  am  not  sure  but  that  this 
resemblance  to  poor  Tom,  (a  worthy 
fellow  at  bottom,  Sir  Oliver,  though 
I  fear  the  dissipated  scenes  his  situ- 
ation exposes  him  to  have  rendered 
him  not  so  steady  as  he  used  to  be,) 
has  tended  not  a  little  to  cement  the 
friendship  which  exists  between 
your  son  and  myself— Poor  Tom ! 
he  certainly  often  puts  me  in  mind 
of  him!" 

"  Very  often,  indeed,  I  should 
think,"  returned  Sir  Oliver.  "  Con- 
found me  if  I  should  know  the  dif- 
ference between  them." 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver — You  have 
seen  my  brother,  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  rather  think  I  have— that 
is — Pray,  sir,  where  may  Captain 
Hanbury  be  at  this  moment?" 

"Upon  my  word  I  can  hardly  say 
— In  London,  it  is  most  likely — at 
Jeast  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
(here  it  is,)  about  three  days  ago, 
dated  from  the  St  James's  Coffee- 
house; but  he  is  so  very  locomotive, 
that,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  he  may  be  in  the  Hebrides 
by  this  time." 

"I  fancy,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron- 
et, "  he  is  scarcely  so  far  north.  By 
what  you  tell  me,  I  am  induced  to 
suppose  that  I  must  have  been,  for 
a  very  few  moments,  in  his  compa- 
ny last  night ;  but  come,  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  if  you  are  not  otherwise 
engaged,  and  will  favour  my  son  and 
me  with  your  company  to  a  quiet 
dinner  at  my  inn,  you  shall  hear  the 
whole  history  of  my  journey  to 
Oxford,  in  which,  to  speak  the  truth, 
your  brother  cute  no  inconsiderable 
figure." 

M  You    raise    my   curiosity,    Sir 
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Oliver,  and  I  shall  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  attending  you." 

During  this  dialogue,  my  cousin 
Nicholas,  who  took  no  share  in  it, 
was  busily  employed  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  parcel  of  books  which 
lay  on  a  side-table,  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  his  pursuit,  and  paying 
very  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  duetto  in  performance 
between  his  father  and  his  friend ; 
but  now,  seeing  the  former  preparing 
to  depart,  he  closed  the  volume  he 
had  been  examining,  and  enquired 
with  much  gravity  "  Where  Sir 
Oliver  would  go  next?" 

"  Back  again  to  London,  to  be 
sure,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  come, 
before  I  start,  let  us  see  what  we  can 
have  for  dinner,  for  my  journey  has 
made  me  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

Nature  herself  abhors  not  a  ra- 
cunm  more  than  did  Sir  Oliver.  The 
fumes  of  anger,  which  had  hitherto 
expanded  his  chest,  and  produced 
an  artificial  and  fallacious  plenitude, 
had  now  evaporated,  and  his  sto- 
mach might  by  this  time  be  not 
unaptly  compared  to  a  balloon  when 
an  unlucky  rent  has  suffered  the 
major  part  of  its  gas  to  escape.  He 
hurried  his  two  companions  to  the 
inn,  and  ordered  an  excellent  din- 
ner, to  which  he  did  ample  justice; 
nor  was  either  of  his  guests  at  all 
behind  hand  in  following  his  exam- 
ple. Nicholas,  in  particular,  made 
a  very  hearty  meal  for  an  invalid ; 
and  the  brisk  circulation  of  a  few 
flasks  of  very  tolerable  champagne 
seemed  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
him  to  the  full  as  salutary  as  his 
favourite  "  Huxbam's  Tincture  of 
Bark."  It  was  late  before  the  party 
separated ;  nor  did  they  break  up 
for  the  night  till  Sir  Oliver,  who  had 
by  this  time  perfectly  recovered  his 
good-humour,  voluntarily  promised 
to  alter  his  determination  of  return- 
ing immediately,  and  to  remain  a 
day  or  two,  and  recreate  his  eyes 
with  a  sight  of  the  "  Lions"  of  the 
University. 
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IN  the  very  commencement  of  this 
paper,  I  would  suggest  to  those  libe- 
ral gentlemen  who  have  already  done 
so  much  for  Lynmouth,  an  improve- 
ment of  no  very  great  cost  or  labour, 
the  making  accessible  the  little  river 
of  the  East  Valley  throughout  its 
course,  from  the  meeting  of  the  wa- 
ters to  Lynmouth  bridge.  Artists 
who  scramble  over  rocks  and  de- 
scend precipitous  places,  not  with, 
out  d  anger,  often  return  with  ske  tch  e  s 
of  beauties  much  more  striking  than 
those  generally  seen ;  so  that  the  art- 
ists' portfolios,  and  the  recollections 
of  visitors,  have  little  recognised  si- 
milarity. Nature  hides  herself.  I 
would  not  recommend  a  regular 

Eath ;  but  much  may  be  effected  by 
ere  and  there  some  slight  removal, 
and  by  making  stepping  places  over 
the  ledges  of  rock,  so  that  the  more 
ardent  admirers  and  sketchers  might 
find  their  way.  However  beautiful 
all  the  accompaniment  of  hills  and 
woods  are,  the  chief  beauty  of  this 
scenery  is  the  river ;  which,  although, 
as  seen  from  the  path  above,  it  has 
a  peculiar  character,  the  poet  and 
painter  will  love  more  closely  to  ex- 
plore. 

Many  were  the  attempts  I  made  to 
reach  spots  where,  it  was  easy  to 
discern,  there  must  be  some  very 
choice  subjects,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  way  round  or  over  some 
ledges  of  rock ;  and  the  falls  of  the 
river  being  in  those  very  parts,  pre- 
vented access  by  its  bed.  A  very  lit- 
tle labour,  and  a  very  trifling  expense, 
would  effect  a  passage,  not  obtrusive, 
but  quiet,  nearly  to  the  water's  edge 
—and  without  doubt,  here  the  very 
finest  views  and  the  choicest  mate- 
rials for  the  painter  would  be  found. 
For  even  the  hills,  with  their  rocky 
and  wooded  tops,  would  appear 
more  striking  from  the  lowest  points, 
and  their  intermediate  and  least  in- 
teresting parts  would  be  lost  to  the 
eye,  and  the  greater  space  allowed 
for  the  better  features  of  the  river 
itself. 

I  would  advise  visitors  not  to  has- 
ten to  the  Waters'-meet — but  to 
loiter  about  the  west  valley  the  fore- 


part of  the  day;  and  when  they 
make  the  round,  to  go  first  through 
the  wood,  crossing  the  fiver  over  the 
wooden-bridge  above  the  weir,  and 
to  return  to  the  other  side.  For  the 
sun  then  gilding  only  the  tops  of  the 
trees  of  the  woods,  which  will  lie  in 
masses  of  shade,  into  whose  deeper 
parts  you  can  look,  they  will  even 
acquire  a  greater  variety,  yet  pre- 
serve their  whole  and  matted  cha- 
racter— whereas  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun  they  present  but  one  bright 
surface,  fatiguing  to  the  eye  in 
their  bright  sameness  and  repetition 
of  parts.  In  woods  the  due  retiring 
distances  are  not  marked,  unless  they 
lie  in  shadow.  The  water  gleaming 
in  its  bed  through  the  deep  foliage, 
and  blending  with  it  in  its  shade  and 
reflected  colour,  will  be  a  very  stri- 
king beauty;  and  the  ultramarine 
haze  tints  will  be  spread  over  the 
hills  in  fine  contrast^  with  the  warm- 
er tints  that  edge  and  play  around 
them. 

Phoebus  is  the  great  poet,  the 
painter,  and  gives  the  finishing  touch, 
and  makes  quite  other  things  of  his 
pictures  ere  the  day  be  over,  from 
what  they  were  when  he  stared  at 
them  with  his  broad  face  after  break- 
fast— when  he  glared  with  his  eye 
over  the  whole,  undetermined  what 
character  he  should  give  the  piece. 
In  this  humour  he  is  wont  to  look 
too  searchingly  into  the  parts,  like  a 
connoisseur,  till,  having  ascertained 
all  its  capabilities,  he  half  shuts  his 
eye  and  illumines  more  partially, 
letting  the  shadows  fall  broad.  The 
beauteous  rainbow  shews  but  the 
outer  rim  of  his  pallette.  The  deeper 
tones  all  lie  behind.  His  favourite 
tints  are  of  ultramarine  and  gold ; 
and  his  blessed  pure  medium  ex- 
tracted from  the  ocean,  and  the  dew 
of  the  morning.  But  it  is  towards 
evening  his  genius  begins  to  be  sub- 
dued to  the  proper  poetic  glow. 
Raw  and  crude,  yet  vigorous,  are  his 
midday  layings  on ;  it  is  afterwards 
that  he  shews  his  mighty  genius  in 
his  forbearance,  by  withdrawing,  and 
toning  down,  and  glazing,  till  there 
is  such  perfection,  that  the  picture, 
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in  its  sublime  tranquil  modesty, 
were  It  hung  in  Somerset  House, 
would  be  passed  by  as  a  dingy  daub 
amid  the  presuming  gewgaws  of 
Vanity  Fair.  Children  delight  in  the 
Class  show- box  and  bits  of  tin  foil, 
multiplied  in  horrid  glare,  from 
which  the  eye  of  mature  taste  turns 
away  in  disgust. 

But  if  scenes  of  any  extent  do  not 
assume  their  best  aspect  under  the 
midday  sun,  the  painter  will  be  sure 
to  find  at  Lynmoutu  innumerable  se- 
cluded spots,  where  the  overarching 
branches  will  afford  him  shelter  and 
beauty.  So  thought  Pictor,  for  imme- 
diately after  breakfast  he  proposed 
taking  our  portfolios,  and  finding 
some  green  retreats  on  the  wooded 
side  of  the  east  valley.  On  our  way 
we  could  not  resist  tin;  fascination 
of  the  little  weir,  which  soon  attract- 
ed us.  The  clear  brown  water  and 
the  silver  lines  that  sparkled  down 
its  little  fall  over  the  weir,  the  greeu 
of  the  foliage  blending  in  reflection 
with  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the 
brown  bed  of  the  stream,  afforded 
matter  for  our  colours,  and  detained 
us  some  time  in  spite  of  the  heat. 
We  crossed  the  small  wooden-bridge, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  and 
not  very  shaded  path  under  the  low 
trees.  This  led  us  circuitously,  ha- 
ving the  river  below  us  at  .various 
depths,  and  crossed  a  gulley,  where 
the  trees  were  larger,  and  in  wind- 
ing round  which  we  were  at  some- 
what greater  distance  from  the  wa- 
ter. At  an  opening  here  we  had  a 
good  view.  The  opposite  hill,  with 
its  rocky  parts,  the  recesses  whereof 
were  wooded,  rose  bright  into  the 
blue  sky,  admirably  set  off,  and  bro- 
ken by  the  foliage  of  the  trees  that 
rose  up  from  the  declivities  of  the 
ravine  before  us ;  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  clear  and  shallow  stream 
glided  over  its  brown  bed,  here  and 
there  edging  the  fragments  of  stone 
that  impeded  its  gentle  progress. 
The  shade  was  underneath  the  trees, 
dark  and  strong,  throwing  out  the 
boles  in  light,  and  forming  recesses 
behind  them,  pleasing  to  the  eye  as 
spots  of  retirement,  so  that  the  rocky 
points  terminating  the  picture  above, 
were  like  outposts  of  protection  to 
the  seclusion,  or  rather  quiet  retreat. 
The  scene  had  a  primeval  character 
about  it,  and  would  have  suited 
the  appearance  of  white-robed  and 


winged  visitants,  MM -h  us  in  the  parly 
history  of  the  wot  Id  came  for  em- 
bassy and  sojourn  to  earth,  and  met 
tin-  favoured,  the  warned,  or  the 
protected,  by  dell  and  dingle.  The 
scene  would  have  been  very  beauti- 
ful, had  there  been  a  larger  embow- 
ering space  in  the  foreground.  We 
thought  it  well  worth  depositing  in 
our  portfolios.  Winding  round  this 
bosom  of  the  hill,  we  approached,  by 
a  descending  path,  the  Lynn ;  and 
leaving  the  more  open  way  for  a 
smaller  and  less  beaten  track,  we 
found  a  rustic  seat,  very  happily  pla- 
ced near  the  water's  edge — happily 
placed,  not  because  there  was  any 
particular  view  from  it,  but  because 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  exceed- 
ingly choice  sketching  ground, 
though  not  of  any  great  extent.  The 
river  here  is  much  shut  in  by  very 
high  banks,  in  somu  parts  rocky  and 
precipitous,  and  by  wood  on  both 
sides,  whose  trees  shoot  out  their 
branches  and  locks,  intercepting  the 
glaring  light  of  day,  yet  shedding 
beneath  a  beautiful  green  sober 
lustre,  a  subdued  and  enchanting 
illumination.  There  are  studies 
within  a  very  short  reach  of  this  spot 
to  engage  the  sketchcr  many  a  day, 
if  he  be  ardent  enough  in  his  search 
to  find  his  way  across  the  river,  here 
and  there,  mayhap,  somewhat  above 
his  knees.  But  even  without  this 
watery  enterprise,  (for  the  sketcher 
may  be  divinely  feminine,)  a  little 
scrambling,  climbing,  and  edging 
round  the  large  masses  of  stone  near 
the  water,  will  furnish  great  variety 
for  the  pencil.  But  the  imagination 
will  be  often  most  active  when  the 
pencil  is  most  idle.  Pictor  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  high  rocky  bank  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  with  its 
dropping  foliage  and  deep  shade  un- 
derneath, and  the  light  playful  ash 
shooting  out  in  penciled  elegance. 
The  green  of  the  foliage,  ever  fresh 
and  varied,  contrasting  or  blending 
(as  the  tints  approached,  or  differed) 
with  the  brown  and  partly  moss-co- 
vered rock,  in  the  midst  of  its  almost 
jewel-brilliancy,  was  of  such  repose, 
that  a  few  light  and  dotting  leaves 
thrown  here  and  there  out  from  the 
mass,  were  as  distinct  and  conspicu- 
ous, as  if  set  off  with  a  background 
of  pure  black.  I  left  Pictor  admi- 
ring the  scene — and  waded  across 
the  river,  and  gome  short  way  dowji 
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the  stream,  among  the  mossy  frag- 
ments, overhung  by  the  branches  of 
trees  from  the  hank  above,  I  lay 
long  enjoying  both  sight  and  sound. 
Here  Pictor  found  me. 

Pictur.  Now  what  have  been  your 
thoughts  in  this  enchanting  spot? 

Sketcher.  You  have  signified  their 
character  by  the  epithet.  Of  the 
caves  of  the  earth,  of  the  vaulted 
heaven,  fathoms  under  the  salt  sea, 
and  of  the  viewless  air — I  have  been 
a  denizen  of  the  four  elements,  and 
subject  to  none.  This  is  Fancy's 
theatre,  in  which  she  loves  to  play 
her  various  and  favourite  parts.  And 
what  orchestra  was  ever  like  the  li- 
quid-voiced, the  living  waters  ?  Lis- 
ten to  their  overture ;  the  falls — the 
running  gurgling  interchange  of 
sounds  in  various  distances  do  in- 
deed discourse  most  excellent  mu- 
sic— and  wondrous  in  this,  that  it  has 
the  eifect  of  the  deepest  silence,  and 
makes  the  smallest  sounds,  not  its 
own,  ever  audible.  The  golden 
beetles  could  not  creep  through  the 
grass  without  being  heard. 

Pictor.  Yes,  because  it  comes  to 
you  where  you  lie,  sheltered  from  its 
direct  force  by  a  huge  stone,  whose 
uiossy  base  is  your  pillow,  reflected. 

Sltetchcr.  What,  this  from  you ! 
shall  Pictor  give  a  reason  I  little 
thank  him  for?  Such  anti-poetical  ac- 
counting for  things  might  knock  the 
stars  out  of  the  heavens,  and  make 
them  drop  as  -cinders  at  your  feet. 
Rather  say  it  is  all  enchantment,  and 
such  as  keeps  distinct  from  it,  by  its 
inherent  power,  all  earthly  sound. 

Pictor.  Yes,  and  would  disturb 
none.  Why  did  we  not  bring  the  gui- 
tar with  us  ?  The  accompaniment 
would  have  been  delightful. 

Sketcher.  Did  you  ever  hear  Eu- 
lenstein  play  his  Jew's  harps  ?  What 
a  treat  would  it  be  to  have  him  and 
them  in  this  spot! 

Pictor.  Yes,  I  have  heard  him,  and 
it  is  precisely  what  the  imagination 
would  conceive  fairy  music  to  be. 
It  is  delicate,  you  might  say,  to  faint- 


ness,  if  it  were  not  so  minutely  dis- 
tinct in  its  slightest  vibrations.  You 
would,  were  you  to  hear  it  in  this 
green  and  brown  seclusion,  dream 
you  were  invisibly  conveyed  to  a 
fairy  concert.  It  is  the  most  enticing 
music.  You  might  fancy  every  crea- 
ture of  the  vegetable  and  insect 
world  voice-gifted — delicate  flower- 
leaf,  and  creeping  beetle — it  is  waft- 
ed in  the  air,  and  responded  to  un- 
der ground.  The  winged  butterfly, 
and  the  dragon-fly,  have  a  share  in 
it — the  bee,  the  caterpillar,  and  the 
grasshopper,  with  his  viol-di-gamba, 
and  all  with  their  several  instruments 
in  most  perfect  tune.  Then  how 
soon  would  the  charm  be  all-power- 
ful, impressed  fully,  and  inspired 
parti y,by  the  scenery  around  us!  We 
might  shut  our  eyes,  throw  ourselves 
on  the  grass,  be  wrapt,  and  borne 
away  to  the  fairy -laud  of  dreams; 
and  as  the  music  would  float  around 
us,  and  be  in  us,  even  in  our  very 
souls,  awake  to  vivid  visions,  and 
open  our  charmed  eyes  upon  some 
beaute'bus  Undine  rising  from 

Sketcher.  There  you  are  again— 
your  enchantment  is  of  no  black 
African  magician's  conjuration,  but 
of  the  tenderness  and  warmth  of 
your  own  affections.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, surprised  that  this  scenery 
should  give  such  direction  to  your 
thoughts.  You  must  ever  revel  in 
impossibilities,  whereon  your  refined 
fancy  feeds.  You  must  ever  indulge 
in  some  hope  of  unattainable  exist- 
ence, neither  quite  celestial  nor  ter- 
restrial. You  have  an  elastic  spirit, 
and  life  that  will  dilate  itself  to  fill 
a  magnificent  body,  that  neither  air 
nor  earth  shall  hold;  or  that  shall 
animate  with  fire,  if  so  the  whim 
suits  you,  one  to  which  the  smallest 
crack  and  cranny  in  a  pebble  stone 
shall  be  a  palace. 

Pictor.  Strange — but  I  have  been 
so  thinking,  and  here  is  the  remon- 
strance to  one  of  clay,  that  the  In- 
visible Lady  herself  may  sing  to 
Eulenstein's  harps. 


THE  REMONSTRANCE. 

Mortal  man  of  flesh  and  blood, 

What  wouldst  thou  with  a  Fairy-Love  ? 

Where  should  we  spread 

Our  bridal  bed  ? 

Under  the  depths  of  the  roaring  flood, 
That  fills  thee  with  dread  as  it  rolls  above ! 
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Canst  thou  tread  an  ocean  cave  ? 
Canst  thou  gaze  on  the  emerald  light, 

That  plays  round  the  wall 

Of  the  coral  hall, 

Where  studded  with  pearls  the  sea-flowers  wave, 
Like  moving  stars  in  their  azure  height  ? 

Is  there  charm  that  can  set  thee  free, 

Till  thou  melt  and  mix  in  the  sunbeams  rare  ? 

Canst  thou  float 

In  our  Nautilus'  boat, 
Over  the  green  and  glassy  sea, 
To  chase  the  Spirits  of  viewless  air  ? 

Thou  wert  born  for  leafy  bower — 

We  live  in  the  spells  wherewith  'tis  fraught — 

In  the  secret  sound, 

The  gleam  on  the  ground. 
Thou  art  substance — we  are  power — 
And  what  is  thy  love  but  a  fleeting  thought  ? 

Thou  art  a  thing  of  decay  and  death, 
With  a  form,  but  lent  thee,  awhile  to  wear ; 

The  narrow  room 

Will  cover  thy  bloom — 
But  we  that  breathe  not  mortal  breath, 
Can  take  a  thousand  shapes  more  fair. 

Water  we  touch  and  it  does  not  wet, 
Fire  we  pierce  and  it  does  not  burn  ; 

Nor  earth  can  hold, 

Nor  air  enfold, 

For  we  chase  the  stars  that  are  going  to  set, 
And  girthing  the  world  with  the  sun  return. 

Thou  creepest  but  in  an  earthly  cell — 
We  live  in  the  clouds  of  the  gorgeous  cast, 

That  shoot  and  fly 

From  the  summon* d  sky, 
To  shape  us  a  palace  wherein  to  dwell, 
When  we  hold  our  Fairy- feast. 

Our  banquet  can  eye  of  thine  behold ; 
Thy  lip  can  it  taste  our  charmed  cup  ? 

The  regions  of  ligjbt 

Are  but  shades  or  night, 
To  the  blaze  of  our  Palace  of  living  gold, 
That  nought  but  our  presence  has  lighted  up. 

Mortal  man,  of  flesh  and  blood, 

What  wouldst  thou  with  a  Fairy-Love  ? 

Where  should  we  spread 

Our  bridal  bed  ? 

Under  the  depths  of  the  roaring  flood ! 
Or  in  realms  thou  canst  not  reach  above ! 

Skctcher.  Now  there  is  some  no-  in  the  power  of  the  fair  vision.    I 

velty  in  this ;  for  you  plead  against  suspect,  Pictor,  it  is  the  mere  incom- 

yourself.    Your  passion  is  weak  as  patibleness  of  the  working  world's 

your  faith,  and  it  must  be  indeed,  for  ways  with  your  ideas  of  life,  that 

it  engenders  it,  or^rou  would  have  puts  you  thus  upon  flights  out  of  all 

concluded,  that  if  you  could  not  rise  reach  of  humanity.    And  that  is  the 

to  the  faculties  of  such  a  being,  con-  truth  which  I  cull  from  your  poetry, 

descension  to  yours  may  be  at  least  that  you  could  well  be  content  with 
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one  less  strangely  gifted  companion, 
to  pass  your  days  within  the  domain 
of  such  a  scene  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness as  this,  without  an  atom  of  am- 
bition to  be  whirled  about  the  pendant 
world  in  forty  minutes.  Little  care 
you  for  high  banquets, charmed  cups, 
and  palaces  of  gold — it  was  a  restless 
fancy,  for  lack  of  rest — the  rest  for 
which  you  sigh,  and  breathe  out 
poetry  to  the  wilds  and  woods,  and 
beg  of  the  very  flowers  to  bend  their 
heads  closer  and  listen ;  and  many  a 
day  have  I  seen  the  discontented  fit 
on  you,  when  you  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  cause ;  and  you  may  be 
thankful  that  you  have  a  refuge  from 
yourself  in  the  ideal,  in  poetry — and 
that  you  can  live  in  a  world  of  fancy, 
created  out  of  your  own  brain,  over 
which  your  affections  wander  free 
as  in  their  own  dominion ;  but  were 
they  pent  up  within  your  own  poor 
mortal  bosom,  working  dissatisfac- 
tion, you  would  be  consumed  with 
the  inward  burnings,  that  thus  spread 
do  but  warm  the  imagination  into 
sport  and  play,  and  find  you  con- 
stant refreshment. 

Pictor.  If,  then,  I  walk  the  two 
worlds,  in  spirit  in  the  one,  and 
bodily  in  the  other — do  they  not 
both  belong  to  me,  or  I  to  both  ?  I 
cannot  reject  either  self,  slip  from 
either  being — and  if  I  could,  how 
know  I  but  that  the  one  life  is  as 
much  Heaven's  gift  as  the  other; 
and  it  may  be  my  duty  to  cherish 
both? 

Sketclier.  If  the  cherishing  tend  to 
the  perfection  of  your  being,  and 
you  will  know  by  this,  does  it  make 
you  better  ?  There  are  who  would 
have  you  put  woeful  check  upon 
your  imagination,  and  live  in  per- 
petual chain  and  trammel,  harden 
your  heart,  and  regulate  its  very 
motion  by  a  metal  pendulum. 
Were  an  angel  on  earth,  they  would 
clip  his  wings,  and  send  him  to 
a  house  of  industry.  People,  for 
lack  of  character,  fly  into  a  few 
classes,  and  when  there,  would  drag 
in  all  that  come  near  them;  they 
would  have  all  the  world  like  them- 
selves, and  as  pea  to  pea.  No,  Pic- 
tor  ;  with  the  help  of  conscience,  and 


the  Ten  Commandments,  and  some 
better  aid  that  you  know  well  how 
to  ask  for,  I  trust  you  may  indulge 
your  genius,  not  only  with  safety, 
but  with  benefit— and  evil  the  day 
when  I  should  see  you  other  than 
you  are.  Are  we  fools  and  madmen, 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  extract- 
ing every  pleasure,  nay,  delight, 
from  beautiful  quiet  nature,  because 
there  be  very  few  that  do ;  where- 
as we  learn,  and  practise  gratitude 
hourly,  in  and  by  the  very  enjoy- 
ment— and  are  we  not  better  for 
that? 

Pictor.  Yes.     Now  look  at  this 
scene — here  is  shelter  under  green 
boughs,  moss  cushions  that  would 
be  costly  were  they  only  to  be  pur- 
chased, for  they  are  cool  and  soft, 
beyond  the  power  of  art  to  manu- 
facture the  like.     How  refreshing 
is  the  shade  in  the  day's  heat,  which 
here  we  only  know  in  the  golden 
gleams,  that  lighten  up  for  beauty 
only !    Then  look  at  the  quiet  glassy 
water,  for  within  some  space  of  us 
it  is  still,  and  reflecting  the  deep 
greens,  yet  living  and  moving,  as  if 
it  would  loiter  among  the  bowery 
trees  and  deep  banks — and  see  there 
the  plash  of  that  happy  fish,  that  has 
shewn  us  his  silver  sides  in  the  pool 
— and  there  is  the  gentle  music  of 
the  water  above  us — and  there  is  not 
a  green  leaf  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  sensitive,  and  to  enjoy  "  the  air 
it  breathes,"  and  that  it  fans — and 
every  bough  and  branchseemstohold 
lovely  communion,  and  not  a  stone 
but  seems  to  listen.    This  is  perfect 
peace ;  we  become  gentle   in  our 
freedom,  and  we  would  not  check  a 
beetle   in  its  enjoyment,   and   are 
better  for  the  belief  that  the  poor 
reptiles  are  sensible  of  the  same 
blessed  security,   and  alive  to  the 
beauty  of  the  repose.    Nature  gave 
them  not  eyes  to  see  only  the  stems 
and   grass    blades,    whereon    they 
crawl — I  will  venture,  in  my  poeti- 
cal creed,  to  affirm  that  they  are  all 
thankful— There  is  more  folly  and 
more  ingratitude  to   Heaven   in   a 
country  full  of  houses,  than  under 
green  boughs — and  so  here  will  I 
sing  you  my  experience. 


There  is  folly  in  all  the  world, 
Or  go  we  East  or  West, 

A  folly  that  vexes  the  old, 
And  keeps  the  young  from  rest. 
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The  miser  has  folly  cuougli, 

For  his  soul  is  in  sordid  bags, 
And  the  spendthrift's  folly,  alas ! 

Hringu  him  to  sin  and  rags. 

There  is  folly  in  statesmen's  schemes, 

For,  spite  of  their  plotting  and  wit, 
There's  a  wiser  hand  abovn 

That  leads  them  with  bridle  and  bit. 

There's  folly  in  power  and  pride, 

That  makes  full  many  to  tall ; 
There's  a  folly  in  maiden's  love, 

But  that  is  the  sweetest  of  all. 

But  of  all  the  follies,  the  worst — 

For  it  stings  with  constant  smart, 
The  scorpion  of  the  mind — 

Is  that  of  a  thankless  heart. 

For  the  thankless  heart  is  cursed, 

And  with  blessings  encompass' d  grieves— 
For  it  cannot  rejoice  with  the  hand 

That  gives  nor  yet  receives. 

To  be  thankful  makes  better  the  good  ; 

And  if  Heaven  should  send  us  ill, 
There  is  kindness  in  Him  that  gives — 

So  let  us  be  thankful  still. 

O  let  us  be  thankful  in  youth, 

And  let  us  be  thankful  in  age- 
Let  us  be  thankful  through  life, 

For  there's  pleasure  in  every  stage. 

Youth  has  its  own  sweet  joys, 

And  he  must  be  blind  as  a  bat, 
Who  cannot  see  Love's  sweet  smile, 

And  will  not  be  thankful  for  that. 

There  are  friends  the  dearest  to  cheer, 

Ere  half  our  sand  is  run — 
And  affection  makes  wintry  days 

As  bright  as  the  summer's  sun. 

And  when  from  the  dearest  on  earth 

We  part,  let  us  hope  'tis  given 
A  boon  to  the  thankful  still 

To  moot  them  again  in  Heaven. 

While  Pictor  was  singing  the  lat-  blue  sky,  and  was  lost  to  our  sight. 

ter  stanzas  of  his  song,  a  poor  play-  Was  the  music  his  pleasure  ?   did 

ful  squirrel  shook  the  light  boughs  instinct  teach  him  to  trust  ?  did  he 

that  bounded  back  from  his  spring,  feel  sure  companionship,  and  invite 

The  sportive  creature  characterised  us,  as  co-tenants  of  the  greenwood, 

the  charmed  security  of  the  scene,  to  take  sweet  pastime  with  him  ? 

as  he  gamboled  and  leaped  so  near  "Blessed  is  the  sanctity  of  the  green- 

our  presence — then  suddenly  mount-  wood  shade,"  said  Pictor — "it  pro- 

ed    upwards,    through  the  golden  tectsall — and  takes  tyranny  out  of 

leaves  that  glittered  m  relief  of  the  the  heart  of  man,  and  puts  in  ten- 
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derness.    We  love  the  waters,  the  tion— and  all  bound  together  in  one 

trees,  and  every  living  thing  creep-  beauty  by  a  heaven-gifted  hannony 

ing   out  from  or   under  the   little  —delighting    in  their  sound,    then 

leaves—the  peering  flowers  ;  we  be-  silence,  and  in  picture." 
lievc  them  all  to  have  life  and  aflec- 

0  ye  are  fools  that  love  to  stand 

Above  your  fellow  men  ; 
To  scatter  by  the  wave  of  hand, 

And  kill  by  stroke  of  pen. 
The  sunshine  and  the  greenwood  shade 
For  Peace  and  Innocence  were  made. 

Ye  are  not  happier  than  your  slaves, 

And  better  may  not  be ; 
For  ye  contemn  what  virtue  craves, 

Sweet  love  and  sympathy. 
Better  to  rule  one  wayward  mind, 
Than  lord  it  over  half  mankind. 

By  banks  of  river  soft  and  clear, 

'Mid  greenwood  boughs  to  lie — 
To  hear  sweet  sounds  with  thankful  ear, 

And  see  with  thankful  eye — 
To  feel  my  heart  is  link'd  with  all 
I  see  and  hear — or  great  or  email — 

This  Nature's  peace — proclaim'd  around, 

In  all  her  bounty  given — 
'Tis  writ  in  sunshine  on  the  ground, 
And  breathed  in  airs  from  Heaven ; 
Before  all  power  and  high  degree 
Is  love  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Pictor  rose  with  the  last  lines —  osto,  I  remained,  reclined  against  a 
and  after  some  moments  of  unex-  large  mossy  stone,  alternately  look- 
pressed  thought,  I  turned,  and  saw  ing  about  me,  and  reflecting — 
him  a  short  way  down  the  stream,  „  Pensoso   ^  dun,        a         basso>,, 
making  himself  a  path  among  the 

moss-covered  stones  that  lay  at  the  I  was  rising  to  depart,  when  I  saw 
water's  edge.     I  know  not  what  his  Pictor  hastening  towards  me.     He 
thoughts  were,  but  he  stopped  sud-  was  then  in  the  broad  sun,  crossing 
denly,  leaned  against  a  fragment  of  some  deep  fern,  out  of  the  shelter- 
rock,  and  sang *ng  range  of  the  high  rocks  that  form- 
ed the  enclosed  scene.    The  view 
"  Per  vail.,  per  boschi—  here  wa9  from  ehade  into  8un8hine, 

Cercandodi.Ni.ee  and   beautiful  it  was;    but    Pictor 

Sol  1  echo  mi  dice  wou]d  not  ]et  me  enj      it>  telli      m6j 

Che  Nice  non  ye-      %-   ;  tha(.  ]ower  d  fac  ,md  c]amb=>ered 

Domando  di  lei  aome  rQck     an(j  CQme  ft 

O^^ST  -ene  that  must  require  all  the /ower 

Sen  passa  da  me."  of  £e  Pencl£  andT flours  of  both. 

Sketcher.  Yes,  I  know  where  you 

My  tranquillity  was    somewhat  would  take  me.  There  is  a  large  shelf 

more  practical  than  my  friend  Pic-  of  rock,  and  the  water  thunders  down 

tor's.    I  left  him  to  hib  vagaries,  and  into  a  deep  pool,  that,  but  a  little  way 

turned  to  the  quiet  study  of  the  on,  is  as  still  as  silence  itself;  and 

scene  before  me.    I  will  make  it,  there  too  are  high  banks,  and  trees 

thought  I,  the  subject  ,of  a  picture,  shooting  across,  and  stones  in  the 

Like  the  knight,  therefore,  in  Ari-  water,  like  things  that  once  had  life, 
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nnd  then  fur  ]iiuiiMiiueiit  were  en- 
chanted into  t-tone;  and  on  llic  op- 
posite, batik  are  good  trees,  and  a 
dark  reddiah  rock,  witli  cavernous 
parts,  and  green  boughs  hanging 
down  from  it  into  the  recesses,  and 
you  have  deep  shade  and  sunshine 
edging  it. 

Pictor.  You  know  the  spot,  I  see ; 
but,  nevertheless,  let  us  go  there. 

tikctcher.  We  will;  but  first  tell 
me  what  is  the  poetical  character  of 
this  scene  that  we  have  been  study- 
ing, for  I  think  I  shall  transfer  much 
of  it  to  canvass. 

Pictor.  A  peace,  a  tranquillity,  gift- 
*ed  by  enchantment.  The  precincts 
of  an  Undine's  bower — every  leaf  is 
oracular,  and  sings  as  it  moves,  "  Let 
there  be  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace 
that  reigns  here."  You  should  be  so 
impressed  with  the  entire  security 
of  the  scene,  that  were  you  to  see  a 
lion  turning  that  corner,  and  imagine 
him  as  large  a  monster  as  you  please, 
and  awfully  dimly  seen,  with  his 
tawny  form  amid  the  sombre  rocks 
— I  say,  were  you  to  see  a  lion,  you 
ought  in  your  faith  to  be  undis- 
turbed. 

Shctcher.  If  he  were  to  "  roar  you 
as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove."  But 
as  you  are  not  a  gentle  Una,  with  in- 
nocence to  tame  the  menagerie  of 
the  forest,  I  will  not  answer  for  my- 
self,  and  in  truth  you  have  some- 
what disturbed  the  repose ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  good  idea,  if  one  could  re- 
present in  a  picture  the  perfect  se- 
curity in  the  presence  of  such  an 
animal,  and  yet  remove  all  fear  and 
all  necessity  for  it — the  lion  literally 
lying  down  with  the  lamb. 

Pictor.  The  repose  would  become 
a  holy  repose — the  trunks  of  the  trees 
would  enlarge  themselves,  and  over 
all  there  would  be  a  sublime  peace. 

Pictor  being  impatient,  without 
further  delay  we  sought  the  scene 
that  had  so  much  pleased  him.  If  I 
do  not  stop  to  remark  upon  the  inter- 
mediate beauties,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  there  were  none  to  ad- 
mire. I  know  no  little  river  scene 
where  there  is,  within  so  short  a  dis- 
tance, so  much  beauty.  I  cannot  but 
here  express  a  regret  that  the  scene 
to  which  we  were  hastening  is  in- 
accessible to  ladies;  and  a  Dandy 
Sketcher,  if  there  be  such  a  monster 
(but  there  cannot  be),  would  scarce- 


ly lind  his  way  to  it.  There  may  be 
Home  little  peril  of  precipitation  into 
the  Hood,  and  you  may  be  tossed, 
kicked,  and  cuffed  handsomely  in 
your  passage,  by  the  water-sprites 
that  gambol  about  the  falls,  ere  you 
get  into  the  quiet,  still  pool.  I  was  re- 
mark ing  this  to  Pictor  just  as  we  had 
reached  the  ledge  of  rock  that  forms 
the  foreground.  We  still  heard  the 
subdued  roar  of  the  water  at  our 
back;  and  as  we  looked  into  the 
deep  black  pool,  it  looked  awfully 
deep. 

Pictor.  You  see  how  narrow  the 
river  is  here,  as  if  for  some  purpose 
— it  is  to  prevent  escape.  The  sun- 
shine beyond  is  a  decoy;  there  are 
the  enchanted  stones — depend  upon 
it,  the  black  magician  knows  this 
spot  We  are  enclosed  by  the  rocks 
and  by  water — trees  ready  to  press 
down  over  our  heads,  and  keep  us 
under  water,  lest  at  any  time  we 
might  bob  up;  and  see  how  slippery 
and  shelving  this  ledge  is  on  which  we 
sit.  The  seat  is  not  easy — we  shall 
slip  down.  This  looks  so  like  a  spot 
altogether  of  deep  treachery,  that 
had  I  the  youth  and  beauty  of  1  ly  las, 
I  would  not  stay  here  another  mo- 
ment. That  black  pool  is  a  cauldron 
of  enchantment ;  and  farther  on  un- 
der those  sunny  trees,  insidiously 
kissing  the  liquid,  may  lurk  the 
treacherous  nymphs,  that  would  "  lift 
up  their  pearly  arms  and  take  him 
in." 

In  truth,  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
Pictor's  description  and  feigned  fears 
were  perfectly  accordant  to  the 
scene.  The  colour  was  most  rich 
and  fascinating,  with  just  that  mix- 
ture of  the  awful  that  gave  a  pur- 
pose to  the  higher  parts.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  nothing  little. 
Above  our  heads  were  the  branches  of 
trees  that  shot  over  from  each  bank 
of  the  river ;  on  our  left  it  was  a  high 
and  rocky  bank,  from  which  the 
trees  grew  thick,  and  festoons  of 
greenery  were  dropping  over  the 
more  precipitous  part  of  the  rock. 
The  sun  was  gleaming  behind  these 
trees,  and  great  was  the  variety  of 
tender  green  in  shade,  and  great  was 
the  playful  change  of  form  in  this 
mass  of  foliage.  Seen  through  the 
trees  in  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
was  the  range  of  hills  that  winds  to- 
wards Lynmouth.  It  was  a  subject 
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of  great  simplicity.  We  were  long 
very  busy  with  our  sketching  mate- 
rials; and,  as  is  usual  011  such  occa- 
sions wheu  deeply  interested,  very 
silent.  I  observed  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  to  be  strongly 
illuminated,  or  rather  relieved  off  a 
purple  sky,  and  watery  clouds  were 
gathering  in  front.  The  water  be- 
hind us  assumed  a  more  decided 
hammering  and  pounding  noise,  that 
to  me,  who  have  a  fear  in  the  noise 
of  water,  was  terrifying.  It  was  grand, 
and  therefore  I  thought  of  Homer 
and  Neptune,  sea  gods  and  river- 
gods  upsetting  islands  with  their  tri- 
dents, and  tossing  them  over  as  you 
would  mounds  in  a  minnow  pond. 
But  I  was  soon  convinced  that  there 
was  more  growling  than  the  waters 
would  account  for.  The  sunshine  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture  had  gra- 
dually withdrawn — at  least  I  sup- 
pose so — for  it  was  gone,  and  I  did 
not  see  it  depart.  There  we  were 
caught ;  and  in  spite  of  reason  and 
reasoning,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
now  taught  in  every  hedge-school  at 
one  farthing  per  day,  did  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  caught,  entrapped,  by  some 
genius  loci,  that  had  me  at  his  mercy ; 
and,  I  confess,  with  haste  I  did  pack 
up  my  portfolio,  and  get  under  shel- 
ter of  a  ledge  of  the  rock  not  fat  from 
our  seat,  and  there  finding  something 
very  like  a  cavernous  parlour,  in- 
vited Pictor,  who  joined  me  here 
from  an  opposite  direction,  so  I  con- 
cluded he  had  his  fears  too,  and  fear- 
ed the  fate  of  Hylas. 

We  had  scarcely  ensconced  our- 
selves in  our  cavern  of  refuge,  when 
down  came  the  rain  in  torrents. 
The  roaring  of  the  waters — the  pound- 
ing of  its  wrath  among  the  huge  stones 
—the  growling  of  the  thunder — and 
the  still  undisturbed  bleak  pool  close 
to  us,  that  seemed,  like  Erebus,  to 
receive  all,  yet  never  to  be  full,  alto- 
gether excited  us  greatly.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  were  in  most  perfect  secu- 
rity, unless  an  earthquake  had  put 
an  extinguisher  upon  us,  shining 
lights  of  the  sketching  world,  and 
that  might  have  happened  anywhere; 
but  whether  we  were  safe  or  not,  it 
was  not  possible  to  divest  the  mind 
of  a  sense  of  danger,  and  I  confess 
that  I  wished  myself  fairly  out  of 
the  scene. 

More  than  once  the  possibility 
suggested  itself  to  my  idle  fancy, 


that  the  waters  might  rise,  and  cut 
off  our  retreat.  Long,  therefore,  did 
I  mark  a  few  stones  on  my  left,  for  I 
was  now  directly  facing  the  opposite 
bank — and  to  my  satisfaction,  ob- 
served not  the  slightest  perceptible 
alteration  in  the  height  of  the  water. 
Pictor  said  a  great  many  sublime 
things,  but  I  was  too  uneasy  to  note 
them  on  memory's  tablet ;  and  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  a  cessation  of 
the  pelting  of  the  storm,  to  make  my 
way  back  over  the  rocks,  the  way  I 
had  entered,  and  only  recollect  ma- 
king one  piece  of  criticism,  which,  as 
it  is  a  sketch  from  nature,  may  be  of 
some  value  to  any  future  author  of 
an  epic  poem,  namely,  that  Virgil 
was  a  great  fool,  or  very  insensible 
to  the  sublime  effects  of  nature,  or 
he  would  have  had  a  better  contri- 
vance than  that  of  love-making  in  a 
cave  in  a  thunder-storm,  or  his  hero 
was  not  of  my  mind.  We  had  remained 
in  our  cave  of  enchantment  perhaps 
an  hour;  and  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  deep  fern  bank  I  have 
before  mentioned,  the  storm  had 
entirely  ceased.  The  sun  was  shi- 
ning again,  and  the  Cloud  Demon 
had  passed  far  from  moor  and 
fell,  and  gone  to  mingle  with  his 
burly  fellows  in  the  broad  deep. 
Peace  was  restored,  and  Nature 
looked  fresh  and  green,  yet  meek 
and  gentle  after  the  rebuke — beau- 
tiful because  innocent,  and  interest- 
ing because  a  sufferer.  A  bird  or 
two  began  to  pipe  a  few  notes,  as  to 
proclaim  that  the  Sessions  for  the 
Peace  were  over,  and  the  stern  Jus- 
tices departed,  and  creeping  things 
peeped  in  and  out,  from  the  shrew- 
mouse  to  the  beetle,  without  fear  of 
the  "  great  Assize."  Pictor  looked 
up  to  the  path  on  the  right,  much 
above  us,  and  remarked  a  drenched 
party  returning  from  the  Waters'- 
ineet.  He  laughed,  and  said  that 
they  were  Oxford  scholars,  whom 
he  had  heard,  ere  we  set  out,  dis- 
cussing what  they  should  do  with 
themselves  after  a  few  hours  of  in- 
tended hard  study  of  Aristotle,  but 
that  the  sudden  arrival  of  three  fair 
companions  had  soon  decided  them; 
and  having  studied  the  *<>  ^so  and 
ro  Qi\tiff3«.i  they  thought  it  high  time 
to  show  themselves  practically  mas- 
ters of  the  lesson,  and  so  they  went 
with  the  party  to  Waters' -meet. 
I  was  very  much  tickled  with  the  no- 
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tion  of  their  fine  studies,  and  thought  that  we  welcomed  the  ladies  of  our 

of  "  the   Lay  of  Aristotle,"   quoth  party,  who  were  engaged  to  meet  us 

Pictor,  and  made  a  glee  on  tho  sub-  at   the    rustic   seat ;  they   brought 

ject,  which,  if  our  party  meet  us  with  guitars  and  refreshments — and  there 

the  guitar  as  they  promised,  I  will  we  determined  to  pass  an  hour  or 

make  interest  to  have  performed,  two  very  delightfully.     Such  deter- 

\Ve  proceeded  to  our  old  ground, and  in;n;itions  are  not  always  fulfilled ;  in 

not  hnding  our  party  arrived,  thought  this  instance  they  were.     1  told  our 

it  as  well  to  prepare  for  them ;  we  friends  that  Pictor  had  a  glee  for 

therefore  piled  together  a  heap  of  them  to  practise,  on  the  incident  of 

dry   wood,    made   a  tolerable  lire,  the  Oxford  scholars.     They  readily 

dried  our  shoes  and  stockings,  and  assented,  and  some  little  time  was 

aired  our  portfolios.    The  rest  of  the  spent  in  the  rehearsal.    The  woods 

evening  was  very  beautiful,  and  it  soon  rang  with  voices, 
was  not  long  after  we  were  refreshed 

GI.EB. 

There  were  three  students  sat  on  a  hill 

Over  the  pleasant  Lynn — 
Their  books  were  closed,  yet  they  held  them  still, 

Each  one  beneath  his  chin. 
And  they  vow'd  no  more  o'er  the  leaves  to  pore, 

Or  even  to  look  therein. 

All.    Where  shall  we  pass  the  rest  of  the  day? 

1  Stud.  With  me,  with  me,  with  me — 

And  we  will  quaff,  and  we  will  laugh, 
The  merry,  merry  hours  away.. 

All.    Where  shall  we  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

2  Stud.  With  me,  with  me,  with  me — 

For  the  joyous  boat  it  is  afloat,, 
And  we  will  away  to  sea.' 

All.    Where  shall  we  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

3  Stud.  With  me,  with  me,  with  me — 

Our  lines  we'll  throw  in  the  Lynn  below, 
And  busy,  busy  anglers  be. 

Now  there  camo  and  sat  at  each  one's  side, 

Margery,  Kate,  and  Jean, 
And  they  look'd,  and  look'd,  and  softly  cried, 

With  me,  with  me,  with  me — 
For  why  should  we  pass  it  all  alone 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

All.    Where  shall  we  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

tori's  lady.  \          Wlth  tlice»  with  tliec»  with  thcc> 
And  so  it  was  sweet  holiday 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 


•-. 
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BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


WHEN  that  dire  year  had  come  and  gone, 
That  laid  the  pride  of  Caledon, 
At  one  infuriate  venture,  low, 
Beneath  the  foot  of  cruel  foe — 
That  cursed  year,  whose  memory  brands 
With  burning  flame  her  northern  lands, 
And  deep  on  mountain,  fell,  and  flood, 
Is  graved  in  characters  of  blood — 

It  was,  when  last  was  heard  the  jar, 
The  tempest  and  the  clang  of  war 
Within  our  isle  ;  when  April's  sun 
Saw  red  Culloden  lost  and  won, 
And  the  bold  lineage  of  the  Gael 
Trodden  like  dust  o'er  moor  and  dale ; 
When  the  bright  star  of  Stuart's  race 
Was  dashed  from  its  resplendent  place, 
That  ruddy  star  which  through  the  spheres 
Had  shone  sublime  a  thousand  years, 
That  rose  through  blood  in  times  of  yore, 
A  light  ensanguined  always  bore, 
Then  set  in  blood  for  evermore  ;— 

'Twas  then  and  there,  where  England's 

bands 

Lay  mid  Lochaber's  ruined  lands, 
And  held  loud-revels  of  delight, 
Feasting  and  dancing  day  and  night, 
With  every  freak,  and  whim,  and  game, 
That  conquerors  in  despite  could  frame. 
Tue  chiefs  of  Diarmid  all  were  there, 
Noted  for  heroes  tall  and  fair, 
Of  manly  mete  and  noble  mien, 
All  blazing  in  their  tartans  sheen; 
A  name  of  majesty  and  power, 
Whose  might,  in  Scotia's  darkest  hour, 
Had  oft  been  roused  and  starkly  tried, 
But  always  on  the  strongest  side  ; 
For  why,  they  say,  with  power  avail  ? 
'Tis  they  who  always  turn  the  scale-; 
For  where  they  join  their  potent  name, 
The  side  of  power  must  be  with  them. 

Howe'er  that  be,  or  false  or  true, 
A  tale  of  love  hath  nought  to  do ; 
Suffice  it,  that  the  Campbells  were 
Tue  chief  great  name  of  Scotland  there; 
And  hence,  their  dames  and  maidens  fair 
Came  to  the  camp  their  joys  to  share, 
And  sooth  such  dancing  and  deray, 
Such  galliardise  and  gambols  gay, 
Ne'er  sounded  over  shore  and  vale 
On  dark  Lochaber's  dusky  gale. 

Among  the  rest,  there  came  a  maid 
From  green  Glen-Lyon's  mountain  glade, 
Hight  Mora  Campbell,  one  whose  mien 
Excell'd  all  beauty  ever  seen 
In  Scotia's  stern  and  stormy  reign, 
Where  beauty  strove  to  bloom  in  vain. 
But  though  the  maidens  of  Argyle, 
Gathered  from  continent  and  isle, 
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From  Mull  of  Morven  to  Loch-Orn, 
From  gray  Glen-Orchy  and  from  Lorn, 
Breadalbane's  maidens,  bronzed  and  tall, 
And  the  blue  eyes  of  Fortingall ; 
Yet  Mora  of  Glen-Lyon  shone 
O'er  all,  unequall'd,  and  alone, 
Like  the  young  moon  on  summer  even, 
Walking  amid  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Great  was  the  friendly  strife  among 
The  courtly  warriors  of  the  throng, 
To  gain  this  peerless  maiden's  hand 
At  serenade  or  saraband ; 
For  where  a  maiden  shews  her  face, 
Whate'er  her  nation  or  her  race, 
Man  still  will  love,  and  still  will' woo, 
Tne  best — of  thousands — or  of  two, 
Be  she  a  savage,  serf,  or  slave, 
Or  maiden  of  the  emerald  wave ; 
Nay,  be  she  sable,  brown,  or  fair, 
She's  loved,  if  better  be  not  there. 

So  was  it  here ;  the  southern  host 
Were  feasted  at  their  foemen's  cost, 
And  there,  in  reckless  riot,  lay, 
Watching  the  north,  for  many  a  day ; 
But,  O,  what  stir,  and  joy,  and  ramp, 
When  these  young  maidens  sought  the 

camp ! 

Then  all  was  compliment  and  cooing, 
With  toying,  teasing,  love,  and  wooing. 

But  short  their  stay.     A  visit  sped 
More  to  the  living  than  the  dead, 
Though   some   had  sighs  and  tears  to 

feign 

Above  the  graves  of  kinsmen  slain ; 
And  now  warm  vows  of  love  were  cast 
On  ladies'  ears,  as  thick  and  fast 
As  leaves  fall  from  Lochaber  trees, 
Or  snow-flakes  from  her  northern  breeze. 

Among  the  rest,  an  English  knight, 
Sir  Hugh  de  Vane  of  Barnard  bight, 
Made  love  to  Mora  in  such  way, 
That  her  young  mind  was  moved  to  stay, 
And  take  her  lot,  for  ill  or  good, 
With  a  young  knight  of  noble  blood. 
Her  brother,  too,  seemed  to  approve, 
Vouching  Sir  Hugh's  unblemished  love, 
But  urged  her  not  to  stay  or  go, 
Or  answer  him  with  yes  or  no. 

The  sequel  scarcely  need  I  tell— 
They  had  no  heart  to  say  farewell ; 
The  maid  was  won,  you  may  foresee, 
As  all  maids  are,  or  wish  to  be ; 
For  what  fair  maiden  can  refuse, 
When  gallant  youthful  warrior  sues  ? 
Their  hands  in  holy  bond  were  tied, 
Sir  Hugh  was  happy  with  his  bride, 
As  youth  could  with  such  beauty  be, 
And  drank  of  pleasure  to  the  lee ; 
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But  ne'er  his  marriage  would  confess 
To  one  of  all  the  jocund  mess, 
Save  her  own  brother,  from  whose  hand 
He  got  the  flower  of  fair  Scotland — 
A  proud  and  haughty  youth  was  he, 
As  Highland  captain  needs  must  be. 
The  army's- ordered  by  the  crown 
To  foreign  lands,  to  earn  renown, 
And  all  are  forced,  howe'er  inclin'd, 
To  leave  their  Highland  loves  behind. 
Mora  prepared  at  break  of  day 
To  follow  her  dear  lord  away, 
Wherever  call'd  to  face  a  foe, 
Or  honour  beckon'd  him  to  go ; 
But  by  the  General  was  withstood, 
And  ordered  with  her  sisterhood. 
Up  came  young  Campbell  of  the  glen, 
Fierce  as  a  lion  from  his  den, 
In  mood  provoking  stern  reply, 
And  fierce  defiance  in  his  eye  : 
"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  may  not  bear 
Such  court' sy  to  my  sister  dear. 
Think'st  thou  her  birth  and  lineage  good, 
The  best  of  Albyn's  noble  blood, 
No  better  than  that  motley  race 
Brought  by  thy  kinsmen  to  disgrace  ? 
I  tell  thee,  lord,  unto  thy  brow, 
My  sister's  higher  born  than  thou  ; 
And  more,  she  is  thy  nephew's  spouse, 
By  all  the  holy  marriage  vows — 
Wed  with  a  ring — his  lawful  wife, — 
I  the  maintainer  with  my  life." — 
"  Hence  to  thy  post,  thou  saucy  Scot, 
Thy  high  descent  I  question  not ; 
Kay,  doubt  not  that  thy  sires  renown'd 
"Were  mighty  kings,  revered  and  crown'd, 
O'er  some  poor  glen  of  shaggy  wood, 
Before  the  universal  flood  ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  blood  of  thine 
Commingle  never  shall  with  mine,  * 
To  taint  it  with  rebellion's  ban, 
Thy  nation's  curse  since  time  began. 
The  charge  is  false — I  know  Sir  Hugh 
Not  for  his  soul  this  thing  durst  do 
Without  my  knowledge  and  consent ; 
He  would  not  stoop  to  circumvent 
A  beauteous  maiden  to  disgrace — 
I'll  question  him  before  her  face." 

Up  came  Sir  Hugh, and  took  his  stand 
Hard  by  his  General's  trembling  hand  ; 
He  heard  his  words,  and  saw  his  look, 
While  Campbell  with  resentment  shook, 
And  Mora  stood  as  deadly  pale 
As  floweret  in  December's  gale; 
Sooth  the  young  warrior  bore  a  mind 
Not  to  be  envied  or  defined. 

"  Sir,  tell  me,  on  your  word,  your  life, 
Is  this  young  dame  your  wedded  wife  ?  " 
Sir  Hugh  grew  wan,  Sir  Hugh  grew  red, 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  speech  had  fled ; 
Three  times  he  tried  the  truth  to  own, 
And  thrice  the  word  he  gulped  down  ; 
Then  with  a  burst  of  gather'd  breutb, 
"  No,"  he  replied,  as  if  in  wraib.-. 


"Thou    liest,  thou  dog!    Darest  thou 

deny 

I  witness'd  with  mine  ear,  mine  eye, 
Thy  interchange  of  marriage  vow  ? 
The  ring  is  on  her  finger  now, 
The  lines  of  marriage  in  her  breast; 
And  this  dire  wrong  must  be  redress'd 
To  that  dear  maid,  or,  by  the  rood, 
I'll  cancel 't  in  thy  traitor  blood— 
For  thy  soul's  worth  this  truth  deny  1 " 
This  Campbell's  fierce  and  proud  reply : 
But  ere  the  half  of  it  was  said, 
Mora  had  sunk  to  earth  as  dead  ; 
She  heard  its  import,  saw  its  meed, 
And  all  the  woe  that  would  succeed. 
Young  Campbell,  by  affection  tied, 
Was  quickly  at  his  sister's  side, 
And  aided  by  his  kinsmen  keen, 
He  bore  her  lifeless  from  the  green. 
Sir  Hugh  was  moved,  and  struggled  hard 
'Twixt  insult  and  sincere  regard, 
And  would  have  follow'd,  to  his  harm, 
But  was  withheld  by  strength  of  arm. 

Tne  Scot  to  reason  did  not  try, 
As  deep  his  wrong  his  wrath  was  high. 
As  for  the  General,  'twas  his  will 
Always  to  use  the  clansmen  ill ; 
He  seem'd  to  view  them  as  a  race 
Destined  for  nothing  but  disgrace, 
And  therefore  tried  with  all  his  care 
To  hound  the  dog  and  hold  the  hare. 
The  dire  event  I  grieve  to  tell  ; 
They  challenged,  fought,  and  Campbell 

fell; 

And  ere  poor  Mora's  beauteous  eye 
Ile-opcn'd  on  the  morning  sky, 
Ere  reason  had  her  throne  resumed, 
And  darken'd  intellect  return'd, 
Her  only  brother,  her  sole  shield, 
Was  carried  wounded  from  the  field, 
With  all  his  tartans  crimson-dyed, 
And  stretch'd  down  by  his  sister's  side. 

Tuis  was  a  trial  too  severe 
For  youth  and  beauty  well  to  bear ; 
And  that  same  day  the  English  host 
March'd  off,  and  hope  of  love  was  lost ; 
And  Mora's  young  elastic  mind, 
Brisk  as  Glen-Lyon's  balmy  wind, 
And  placid  as  the  evening's  fall 
On  the  green  bowers  of  Fortingall, 
Was  all  at  once,  before  its  prime, 
In  misery  plunged  without  a  crime. 
I  know  of  no  such  deadly  smart 
To  fall  on  maiden's  bleeding  heart. 

When  the  Almighty's  sacred  sway 
Calls  our  dear  bosom  friends  away, 
There  is  a  cause  we  calm  should  be, — 
A  reverence  due  to  the  decree— 
A  holy  awe  that  swathes  the  past 
And  present,  dark  and  overcast, 
Both  in  a  glorious  future  light, 
Eternal,  infinite,  and  bright ; 
And  thus  our  deepest  sorrow  given 
Is  mingled  with  a  ray  of  heaven. 
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But  when  affection  all  and  whole  And  left  her  guardian  ahd  her  shield 


The  very  pillars  of  the  soul, 
Are  placed  on  one  sole  being  here, 
For  whom  alone  this  life  is  dear, 
To  find  that  one  our  trust  betray, 
And  all  our  hopes  in  ruin  lay—- 
Then 'reaved,  astonish'd,  and  forsaken, 
The  structure  of  the  soul  is  shaken, 
Without  one  prop  whereon  to  rest, 
That  will  not  pierce  the  stooping  breast, 
Or  thought  of  one  beloved  so  well, 
Unshaded  by  a  tinge  of  hell ; 
This  is  a  grief  without  remede— 
This,  this  is  wretchedness  indeed  ! 

In  this  dire  state  of  dumb  dismay 
And  hopeless  grief,  for  many  a  day, 
Of  every  cheering  ray  bereft, 
Was  Mora  of  Glen-Lyon  left. 
She  never  waked  one  morn  to  cumber, 
On  which  she  wish'd  not  still  to  slumber ; 
She  never  sunk  that  night  to  rest, 
On  which  she  wish'd  not  to  be  blest 
With  dreamless  sleep  that  break  should 

never, 

Unknown,  unknowing  ought  for  ever. 
In  that   fond   heart  where  love  had 

reigned, 

A  vacancy  alone  remain'd, 
A  dreary  void,  which  to  supply 
Nothing  remain'd  beneath  the  sky  ; 
For  with  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
His  sacred  honour  and  his  truth, 
Vanish'd  her  hope,  her  fear,  her  all. 
But  yet,  at  pity's  gentle  call, 
Some  kind  emotions  woke  anew; 
She  to  her  suffering  brother  flew, 
Yielded  to  nature's  kindred  sway, 
And  nursed  and  soothed  him  night  and 

day; 

Nor  once  produced  unwelcome  theme, 
By  mention  of  her  husband's  name. 

Home  to  Glen-Lyon's  lonely  glade, 
The  wounded  warrior  was  convey'd, 
And  after  tedious  illness  borne, 
Dejected,  wearied,  and  outworn, 
He  yielded  up  his  spirit  brave, 
And  sunk  to  an  untimely  grave. 
And  just  before  his  life's  last  close, 
Glen-Lyon's  flower,  her  faded  rose, 
Wept  o'er  a  young  and  helpless  guest, 
And  nursed  him  on  her  youthful  breast — 
A  lovely  babe;  he  throve  and  grew, 
Prattled,  and  smiled,  and  nothing  knew 
Of  all  his  mother's  yearnings  strong, 
And  all  her  deep  and  deadly  wrong. 

Sir  Hugh,  with  feelings  rack'd  and  torn, 
An4  spirit  wounded  and  forlorn, 
At  all  the  ills  his  hand  had  wrought, 
And  conduct  with  dishonour  fraught, 
Was  hurried  by  his  General  far, 
.To  combat  in  a  foreign  war, 
And  hold  command  in  that  campaign 
That  ravaged  Alsace  and  the  Rhine. 
But  from  that  day  he  first  denied 
His  youthful  wife  in  warrior  pride, 


A-bleeding  on  Boleskine  field, 
From  thence,  in  fortune  ill  or  good, 
He  was  a  man  of  alter'd  mood— 
A  man  who  only  seem'd  to  take 
A  thought  of  life  for  sorrow's  sake, 
Fought  but  to  mitigate  his  wo, 
And  gloried  not  in  friend  or  foe. 

Three  years  of  fierce  and  bloody  feud 
Produced  a  transient  quietude, 
And  brave  Sir  Hugh's  diminish'd  corps 
Returned  to  England's  welcome  shore. 
Meanwhile  his  son  on  Highland  brae, 
By  one  more  relative's  decay, 
Succeeded  had,  by  birth  allied, 
To  fair  Glen-Lyon  far  and  wide, 
To  castle,  peel,  and  barbican, 
The  greatest  laird  of  all  his  clan. 
Why  does  fair  Mora  of  the  wild 
Thus  deck  herself  and  comely  child, 
Not  in  Clan- Campbell's  tartans  sheen, 
The  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  green, 
But  in  new  robes  of  southern  hue, 
Pale  garments  of  cerulean  blue; 
And  daily  take  a  stand  sublime, 
Like  meteors  of  a  foreign  clime  ? 

Ask    not    again— thou   know'st   full 

well, 

Nought  of  this  world  in  which  we  dwell, 
No  fault  nor  failing,  time  nor  space, 
Can  Roman's  maiden  love  efface. 
It  blossoms,  still  a  virgin  gem, 
And  offspring  strengthens  still  the  stem. 
Sooner  may  maiden  fresh  and  fair 
Forget  her  locks  of  flowing  hair, 
That,  heaving  with  her  balmy  breath, 
To  lover's  heart  throws  shaft  of  death  ; 
Sooner  neglect  its  crescent  bow 
And  shed  oblique  above  the  brow, 
And  all  her  charms  aright  to  set, 
Than  once  an  early  love  forget ; 
Nay,  sooner  may  maternal  love 
A  truant  to  her  nature  prove, 
And  her  betrothed  affections  flee 
The  infant  smiling  on  her  knee, 
Than  she  can  from  her  heart  dethrone 
The  father  of  that  lovely  one. 
Even  when  poor  Mora's  heart  was  reft 
Of  all — still  sovereign  love  was  left. 
And  now  she  thought — what  could  she 

do 

But  ween  her  husband  still  was  true ; 
And,  when  in  freedom,  would  not  fail 
To  seek  Glen-Lyon's  Highland  dale, 
Where  counts  would   soon  have   been 

made  even, 
And  all  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

He  sent  not— came  not  once  that  way; 
Though  many  a  weary  hour  and  day, 
She  and  the  boy  of  her  delight 
Stood  robed  in  southern  garments  bright^ 
With  anxious  eyes  straining  intent 
South  from  the  highest  battlement. 
Then  every  night  she  dreamed  anew, 
Of  meeting  with  her  owA  Sir  Hugh; 
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And  every  day  she  took  her  stand, 
And  look'd  unto  the  southern  land ; 
"While  every  time  she  kissed  her  boy, 
A  mother's  pride,  a  mother's  joy, 
Waked  ardent  longings  to  attain 
Sight  of  his  father  once  again. 

Her  heart  could  brook  no  more  delay, 
And  southward  on  a  dubious  way, 
She  with  her  boy  disguised  is  gone—- 
By land,  by  sea,  they  journey'd  on, 
And  soon  arrived  with  purpose  shrewd, 
Mid  London's  mingled  multitude, 
Where  straight  she  went  in  courtly  style, 
To  Lady  Ella  of  Argyle,  * 
And  there  did  secretly  impart 
Each  wish  and  purpose  of  her  heart. 
That  lady  welcomed  her  the  more 
As  all  her  wrongs  she  knew  before, 
And  oft  had  wish'd  most  fervently, 
A  mediatrix  there  to  be, 
Though,  certes,  little  did  she  ween 
Her  friend  was  beauty's  peerless  queen. 

What  scope  for  matron's  subtle  aid  ! 
Their  potent  measures  soon  were  laid ; 
And  forth  came  Mora  of  the  glen, 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  men 
All  gazing— all  entranced  outright, 
At  her  resplendent  beauty  bright; 
For  no  such  loveliness  or  worth, 
As  this  fair  vision  of  the  North, 
Had  e'er  been  seen  by  mortal  man, 
Or  heard  of  since  the  world  began. 
The  lady  took  her  friend  so  fair, 
To  balls,  assemblies,  everywhere ; 
And  sooth  she  was  a  comely  sight} 
In  silken  tartans  blazing  bright, 
A  comet  of  bedazzling  ray, 
A  rainbow  in  a  winter  day — 
A  meteor  of  the  frozen  zone, 
As  bright  in  course  as  quickly  gone. 
For  purpose  justified  and  plain, 
The  lady  surnamed  her  M'Vane, 
Her  husband's  name,  though  unperceived, 
Through  Scottish  breviat  interweaved. 
Then  every  day  the  clamour  spread, 
Of  this  unrivall'd  Highland  maid, 
And  every  day  brought  wooers  store, 
In  splendour  to  Duke  Archibald's  door; 
But  all  advances  soon  were  check'd 
By  distant  coldness  and  respect, 
And  lords  and  courtiers  sued  in  vain 
To  the  unparagon'd  31 'Vane. 
Sir  Hugh,  so  dull  and  saturnine, 
Chanced  to  behold,  without  design, 
In  all  her  elegance  unfurl'd, 
This  streamer  of  the  northern  world ; 
For  there  were  many  movements  sly, 
To  bring  her  to  his  languid  eye, 
Which  no  inducement  could  invite 
To  look  on  lady  with  delight. 


The    effect    was    initanr,   powerful, 

strong, 

Without  the  force  of  right  or  wrong 
To  rectify  or  countervail ; 
Once    more    was    heaved    the    loaded 

scale, 

And  all  the  world  unto  a  shred, 
Love — sovereign  love— preponderated. 
O  there  was  something  in  her  air, 
So  comely,  so  divinely  fair, 
So  fraught  with  beauty's  genial  glow, 
Like  angel  dream'd  of  long  ago, 
That  all  his  energies  of  mind 
To  this  dear  object  were  confined! 
He  durst  not  think  of  former  spouse, 
Nor  dream  of  former  broken  vows, 
Because,  without  this  lady,  he 
Found  life  was  utter  misery. 
Unto  Argyle  all  was  unknown  ; 
The  lady  Ella  knew  alone. 
But  he,  good  man,  was  to  his  end, 
A  Campbell's  best  and  firmest  friend : 
And  judging  this  a  proffer  fit, 
He  urged  the  beauty  to  submit. 
No — she  had  reasons  indirect 
A  southron  always  to  suspect ; 
And  unto  one  should  never  yield, 
Till   bonds    and   contracts,   sign'd   and 

seal'd, 

Were  all  made  firm  in  liege  and  land, 
And  lodged  in  good  Duke  Archibald's 

hand; 

Then  lothly  did  she  yield  consent 
To  vows  of  love  so  vehement, 
And  they  were  wed  in  princely  style, 
Within  the  palace  of  Argyle. 

If  brave  Sir  Hugh  loved  well  before, 
This  time  was  added  ten  times  more; 
'Twas  as  if  love  had  raised  its  head 
In  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
And  fix'd  on  being  all  supreme, 
Like  something  in  a  Jong-lost  dream, 
And  with  an  energy  intense, 
As  far  surpassing  mortal  sense, 
He  loved,  as  blessed  spirits  prove, 
When  meeting  in  the  realms  above. 

The  joy  that  ligbten'd  in  her  eye, 
Was  watched  by  his  with  ecstasy ; 
On  every  accent  of  her  tongue 
His  ravished  ear  enraptured  hung; 
And  sometimes  as  its  Highland  twang 
Out  through  his  vitals  thrilling  rat.g, 
It  seem'd  to  bring  a  pang  of  woe, 
And  tears  would  all  unbidden  flow, 
As  linked,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
With  visions  of  a  former  day. 

But  faithless  lover  never  pass'd 
Without  due  chastening  at  the  last;* 
And  grievous  penalties  in  store 
Were  lurking  now  Sir  Hugh  before. 


•  This  was  not  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  who  had  died  previously  to  this  adventure ; 
but  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  or  Ella,  as  the  Duke  called  her  familiarly,  who  then 
lived  with  him. 
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One  eve,  when  rung  the  dinner  bell, 
His  lady  was  announced  unwell; 
And  worse,  on  some  mysterious  plea, 
Firmly  refused  his  face  to  see. 
The  warrior  was  astonish 'd  quite, 
His  senses  seem'd  involved  in  nighf, 
As  if  he  struggled,  conscience-check'd, 
Some  dire  offence  to  recollect, 
But  could  not  all  its  weight  perpend, 
Nor  its  dimensions  comprehend ; 
His  spirit  shrunk  within  his  frame, 
He  watch'd  the  eye  of  noble  dame, 
And  saw  with  dreadour  and  with  doubt, 
A  flame  enkindling  him  about, 
That  would  his  heart  or  honour  sear ; 
But  yet  he  wist  not  what  to  fear ; 
He  moved  about  like  troubled  sprite, 
And  rested  neither  day  nor  night ; 
For  still  his  darling,  his  espoused, 
All  access  to  her  lord  refused  ; 
At  length  he  sought,  in  rueful  style, 
The  stately  Ella  of  Argyle. 

"  Madam,  by  all  the  holy  ties, 
Which  none  knew   more   than  thou  to 

piize, 

By  those  endearments  prized  the  most, 
Which  thou  hast  sigh'd  for,  gain'd,  and 

lost,* 

Tell  me  my  doom.     What  is  my  crime  ? 
And  why  this  painful  pantomime? 
To  know  the  worst  will  be  relief 
From  this  exuberance  of  grief." — 

"  Sir  Hugh,  it  grieves  me  much  to  be 
The  herald  of  perplexity, 
But  letters  have  arrived  of  late, 
That  of  injurious  matters  treat ; 
This  lovely  dame,  whom  you  have  wed, 
Hath  our  kind  guardianship  misled ; 
And  is  not  seemingly  the  dame, 
Neither  in  lineage  nor  in  name, 
Which  she  assumed.     They  hold  it  true, 
That  she's  a  wife  and  mother  too  ; 
That  this  is  truth,  I  do  not  know, 
But  reasons  have  to  dread  it  so." 

Sir   Hugh   shed   some   salt  -tears   of 

grief, 

Which  brought  more  anguish  than  re- 
lief, 

And  thought,  as  naturally  he  must, 
"I  am  a  sinner!  God  is  just!" 
Then  blazed  he   forth  with  storm   and 

threat, 

To  blame  the  lady  of  deceit. 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  the  lady  came 
Forth  under  your  auspicious  name ; 
And  who  could  deem  deceitful  wile, 
Used  by  the  house  of  great  Argyle  ? 
T  to  the  Duke  make  my  appeal ; 
From  all  his  princely  honest  zeal, 
I  know  he'll  rid  me  of  this  shame, 
So  derogating  to  his  name ; 


If  she's  a  wife,  I  her  forego, 
To  censures  fitting  thereunto ; 
And  if  a  mistress,  must  disclaim 
All  union  with  her  bloated  name; 
For  though  I  love  her  more  than  life, 
She  ne'er  can  be  my  lady  wife  : 
Unto  the  Duke's  awards  I  bow, 
I  know  this  deed  he'll  disallow." 

Unto  Duke  Archibald  straight  he  went, 
His  grievous  injuries  to  vent ; 
Who  heard  him  with  his  known  degree 
Of  calm  respect  and  dignity  : 
Then  said,  "  I  take  no  blame  in  ought, 
The  comely  dame  my  sister  brought 
Unto  my  halls,  as  courtly  guest, 
And  she's  incapable  of  jest. 
If  this  fair  dame  you  have  espoused, 
Hath  our  high  name,  and  you,  abused, 
I  give  her  up  without  defence, 
To  suffer  for  her  fraudulence. 
Let  officers  attend,  and  bear 
Her  to  a  jail,  till  she  appear 
In  court,  and  this  sad  blame  remove ; 
I  hope  her  innocence  she'll  prove." 

The  officers  arrived  in  haste ; 
Argyle  went  to  his  lovely  guest, 
To  learn  if  she  was  not  belied  ; 
But  no  one  knew  what  she  replied  ; 
For  back  he  came  in  sullen  mood, 
Without  remark,  evil  or  good, 
And  seem'd  resolved  to  consign 
Mora  to  punishment  condign. 

Ere    her    commitment    was     made 

out, 

Sir  Hugh,  in  choler  and  in  doubt, 
Pleaded  to  hear  from  her  own  mouth, 
Whate'er  it  was,  the  honest  truth  ; 
Then  he,  impassioned  and  uproosed, 
Made  rank  confusion  more  confused, 
By  raging  on  with  stormy  din, 
Threatening  Argyle  and  all  his  kin — 
When  lo !  in  manifest  concern, 
The  Lady  Ella,  flush'd  and  stern, 
Came  in,  and  with  reproving  look, 
Accosted  the  astonished  Duke. 

"  My  Lord,  your  writ  you  may  affere, 
'Tis  well  the  officers  are  here — 
For  such  an  injury  propense, 
Such  dark  degrading  delinquence, 
Ne'er  proffer'd  was  by  mortal  man 
To  lady  of  our  kin  and  clan. 
Let  the  offence  have  judgment  due !  "— 
"  'Tis  my  request,"  replied  Sir  Hugh. 
"  Yes,  warrior  !  vengeance  shall  be  had — 
And  for  thy  sake,  we'll  superadd, 
As  said  the  prophet  to  the  king, 
Thou  art  the  man  hath  done  the  thing. 
My  lord,  the  criminal  malign, 
Is  this  high  favourite  of  thine, 
Who  hath  us  proffer'd  that  disgrace, 
Which  no  effrontery  can  outface. 


,    •  This  lady  was  then  the  widow  of  her  cousin,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  M'Kenzie,  of  Roeehaugh. 
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False  the  advice  to  us  was  brought — 
'Tis  he  the  misery  hath  wrought 
Unto  the  lovely  dame  aggrieved, 
"Whom  late  he  from  your  hand  received. 
Poor  lady !  reft  of  hope  and  fame, 
And  all  that  was  her  rightful  claim— . 
My  lord,  believe  it  if  you  can, 
This  bold  Sir  Hugh  was  married  man- 
Married  for  seven  years  before 
He  came  a  wooer  to  your  door." — 

"  I'll  not  believe,"  Argyle  replied, 
"  That  man  alive  durst  have  defied 
Me  to  my  face  in  such  a  way. 
Sir,  this  calumny  gainsay, 
If  thou  the  least  respect  wouldst  claim 
To  noble  warrior's  lionour'd  name." — 

"  All  false !  All  false,  my  lord,  in  faith," 
Sir  Hugh  replied,  with  stifled  breath. 
"  A  hoax,  a  flam  your  Grace  to  gall ; 
To  prove  it  I  defy  them  all.  "— 

"  The  proof,  Sir  Knight,  shall  soon  be 

brought 
Home  to  your  heart,  with    vengeance 

fraught. 

Your  former  spouse,  from  Highland  wood, 
Is  here  in  blooming  lustihood ; 
And  as  appropriate  garniture, 
And  a  kind  welcome  to  secure, 
A  sweet  young  family  hath  brought, 
Wild  as  young  cubs  in  forest  caught—- 
Whose thews  and  features  are  no  shams, 
Whose  carrot  locks  and  kilted  haras 
The  darkest  secrets  might  betray, 
Were  there  no  other  'mergent  way. 
She  has  call'd  here  in  deep  distress — 
Our  fair  friend's  anguish  you  may  guess ; 
From  this,  what  marvel  can  there  be, 
That  she  denies  your  face  to  see?" 

Hast  thou  not  seen  the  morning  ray 
Ascend  the  east  with  springing  day, 
Now  red,  now  purple,  and  now  pale, 
The  herald  of  the  stormy  gale  ? 
Thou  hast.     Yet  thou  can'st  never  view 
The  dead  blank  look  of  brave  Sir  Hugh. 
Two  wives  at  once  to  deprehend  him— 
And  Highland  wives — The  Lord  defend 
him  ! 

Argyle  was  wroth,  it  might  be  seen, 
Yet  still  preserved  his  look  serene. 
He  saw  the  guilty  deed  confess'd, 
By-signs  which  could  not  be  repress'd  ; 
And  studied  in  his  lordly  mind, 
The  sharpest  punishment  assign'd, 
When  Duncan,  with  broad  Highland  face, 
Came  with  bow  and  "  Please  her  Grace, 
Tere  pe  fine  Ihady  at  her  gate, 
Whose  grhief  of  mhind  pe  very  grheat ; 
And  pretty  poy  upon  her  hand, 
As  was  not  porn  in  any  hind— 
Prave  Highlander  so  prave  and  young, 
And  spaiks  in  her  own  moter  tongue  ; 
What  shall  her  nainsel  say  or  dhoo  ? 
She  cries  to  speak  with  prave  Sir  Hugh." 

Sir  Hugh  then  thought  without  a  doubt 
That  evils  compass'd  him  about. 


[June, 

"  O  Lord!  "  he  cried,  in  fervent  way, 

Then  turn'd  in  manifest  dismay— 

"  I'll  go,"  said  be,  "  straight  to  the  gate— 

I  must  not  let  the  lady  wait." — 

"  No,"  cried  Argyle,  "  you  'scape  not 

so. 

Guards,  keep  the  door,  till  once  we  know 
How  he  himself  of  this  can  clear. 
Duncan,  go  bring  the  lady  here." 

Duncan  bow'd  low,  and  off  he  ran, 
A  pliant  and  right  joyful  man- 
Deeming  the  lady  sure  of  grace, 
When  brought  before  his  master's  face ; 
For  tart  an 'd  dame  from  glen  or  isle, 
Ne'er  sued  in  vain  to  great  Argyle. 

In  came  young  Mora,  blushing  deep, 
Fresh  from  Glen-Lyon'a  lordly  steep  ; 
The  healthful  odours  of  the  wild ; 
Breathing  around  her  and  her  child. 
Their  fragrance  came  like  freshening  gale, 
For  grateful  travellers  to  inhale — 
Like  kindred  roses  sweet  and  bland, 
Or  wandering  wind  from  fairy  land. 
The  boy  was  robed  like  royal  fay, 
In  bold  Clan-Gillan's  bright  array- 
Belted  and  plumed,  the  elfin  smiled, 
The  phoenix  of  his  native  wild  ; 
Herself  in  the  same  robes  bedight 
She  wore  on  her  first  bridal  night, 
When  he  she  long  had  nursed  in  pain 
Led  her  unto  the  darksome  fane, 
And  gave  her  hand  without  a  stain, 
And  heart,  never  to  change  again, 
While  torches  glimmerM  dimly  on 
Boleskine's  sacred  altar-stone. 

The  astonish'd  group  stood  moveless 

still, 

And  neither  utter'd  good  nor  ill. 
Such  beauty,  grace,  and  comely  mould, 
Said  more  than  language  ever  told 
For  her  and  hers.     Ere  she'd  begun 
To  speak  some  favour  she  had  won— • 
But  some  resemblance  that  she  bore, 
Some  unacknowledged  likeness  more- 
Even  great  Argyle,  of  tranquil  mien, 
And  noted  for  perception  keen, 
Held  no  suspicion  that  the  dame, 
That  comely  mother,  was  the  same 
Who  queen  of  beauty  rank'd  the  while 
In  the  emporium  of  our  isle. 

He  was  the  first  that  silence  broke. 
Taking  her  hand,  these  words  he  spoke  :  • 
"  Fair  lady,  I  have  heard  a  part 
Of  how  much  wrong'd  and  grieved  thou 

art. 

What  share  I  had  by  suit  or  sway, 
I'll  rue  until  my  dying  day ; 
But  this  I  promise,  that  thy  right 
Shall  be  as  sacred  in  my  sight 
As  thou  of  kindred  bad'st  a  claim, 
And  she  an  alien  to  our  name  : 
Declare  thy  grievous  wrongs  erewhile, 
And  trust  the  issue  to  Argyle.'' — 

"  My  honoured  liege,  thy  handmaid  I, 
And  of  M'Calan's  lineage  high, 
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Glen-Lyon's  verdant  hills  I  claim, 
And  Mora  Campbell  is  my  name ; 
His  sister,  who  commission  bore 
Under  young  Campbell  of  Mamore, 
Who  led  your  Grace's  clansmen  bold, 
On  dark  Culloden's  bloody  wold. 

"  That  summer  when  the  English  host 
Lay  on  Lochaber's  ruined  coast, 
Some  dames  and  maidens  of  your  line 
Went  to  the  camp  to  intertwine 
With  laurel  every  hero's  plume 
Who  fought  rebellion  to  consume. 
Too  much  elated  there  and  then, 
This  gallant  knight,  Sir  Hugh  de  Vane, 
Made  love  to  me  by  suit  and  boon, 
And  won  my  youthful  heart  too  soon.    - 
We  married  were  by  chaplain  vile 
In  old  Boleskine's  holy  isle, — 
My  brother  present ;  here's  the  ring ; 
The  registers,  the  entering — 
As  safe  and  solemn  to  my  mind, 
As  man  alive  could  couple  bind. 
Sir  Hugh  dares  not  the  truth  deny, 
Nor  in  one  point  give  me  the  lie. 

"  But  when  the  order  questionless 
Cam&for  the  host  to  march  express, 
His  tongue,  to  truth  and  honour  dead, 
Denied  me  at  the  army's  head ; 
While  the  base  chaplain  stood  as  glum 
As  rigid  statue,  deaf  and  dumb— 
A  mere  automaton,  subjected 
To  do  as  General's  eye  directed. 

"  My  brother  charged  Sir  Hugh    in 

wrath, 

Fought  him,  and  met  untimely  death; 
While  I,  in  sorrow  and  in  pain, 
Fled  to  my  native  hills  again, 
Where,  of  young  mother  all  forlorn, 
This  sweet  unfather'd  babe  was  born, 
Who  now  is  rightful  heir  to  all 
Glen-Lyon's  braes  and  Fortingall. 

"  But  yet,  my  lord — who  would  be- 

lieve't  ? — 

For  all  the  injuries  I  received, 
I  found  my  heart,  in  woful  plight, 
Still  clung  unto  this  cruel  knight, 
With  such  a  fondness,  mix'd  with  pain, 
I  found  I  ne'er  could  love  again. 
Therefore,  in  thine  and  heaven's  sight, 
I  claim  him  as  my  primal  right." — 

"  Certes,  you  may,  and  him  obtain ; 
Your  claim's  substantial,  fair,  and  plain  ; 
Your  suit  you  will  not — cannot  miss. 
But  then  the  worst  of  all  is  this, 
That  he'll  be  hung  for  felony ; 
Then  what  hast  thou,  or  what  has  she?" 

"  I  think,  my  lord,"  Sir  Hugh  replied, 
With  haggard  air  and  look  aside, 
"  Since  hanging  must  me  overtake, 
Let  it  be  now  for  pity's  sake. 
I've  fought  in  battle-field  and  glen 
The  fiercest  of  the  sons  of  men  ; 
The  Mackintoshes,  stern  and  gray, 
And  the  blue  Camerons  of  the  brae  ; 


I've  braved  the  Frenchmen's   serried 

might 

At  morn,  at  eve,  at  middle  night : 
But  all  these  battles,  fierce  and  famed, 
Compared  with  this,  can  ne'er  be  named  ; 
Mere  pigmies  to  a  giant's  form, 
A  zephyr  to  a  raging  storm, 
A  lady's  pinpoint  to  a  block, 
A  chariot's  to  an  earthquake's  shock. 
Most  loved,  most  lovely,  dreaded  two ! 
I  never  was  o'ercome  till  now, 
Nor  felt  so  feverishly.     In  brief, 
A  hanging  would  be  great  relief, 
My  lord— 'tis  truth— (I'll  not  evade) — 
Each  word  that  lovely  dame  hath  said." 
"  Good  lord  !  "  exclaimed  the  ancient 

chief, 

"  This  deed  unhinges  all  belief! 
What  fiend  could  move  thee  thus  to 

treat 

Our  kinswoman,  so  fair,  so  sweet ; 
And  then  to  come  with  front  of  brass 
To  our  own  house — and,  by  the  mass, 
Straight  wed — another  to  destroy, 
As  if  a  Campbell  were  a  toy  ? 
What  spirit  from  the  dark  abyss 
Could  move  thee  to  such  deed  as  this?  " 
"  God  knows,  my  lord  1  The  thing  to 

me 

Is  an  unfathom'd  mystery ; 
But  I  suppose  it  was  alone 
The  devil  himself  that  urged  me  on ; 
For  I  declare,  as  I've  to  die, 
No  man  e'er  loved  so  well  as  I 
This  lovely  dame.     But  I  was  bit 
And  bullied  till  I  lost  my  wit ; 
Yet  never  since  that  hour  of  teen 
One  happy  moment  have  I  seen. 
I  love  this  last  one  too,  'tis  true ; 
But,  Mora,  by  my  soul  I  vow, 
'Tis  for  her  likeness  unto  you." 

The  tears  ran   down  young   Mora's 

cheek ; 

She  turn'd  away,  but  could  not  speak, 
Till  Lady  Ella  of  Argyle, 
With  face  uplighted  by  a  smile, 
Arose,  and  took  a  hand  of  each, 
And  said,    "  Sir  Hugh,   this  shameful 

breach  • 

Of  truth  and  honour  quite  o'erpowers 
This  dame,  whose  virgin  love  was  yours, 
And  never  will  from  you  depart, 
While  the  warm  tide  pervades  her  heart. 
But  though  that  heart  you   sore   have 

wrung, 

She  cannot  bear  to  see  you  hung. 
And  she  is  right ;  for,  to  my  mind, 
Hanging's  no  joke,  and  that  you'll  find. 
And  what  may  this  dear  boy  betide, 
Without  a  father  him  to  guide? 
And  what  disgrace  the  cant  will  be, 
'  Your  father  hung  on  Tyburn  tree  ! ' 
Take  both  the  dames  then,  as  you  can 
Speed  to  Cathay  or  Hindoostan, 
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Where  you  may  take  a  score  or  two, 
And  none  to  »ay,  'tis  wrong  you  do."— 

"  Yes,  there  is  one,"  Dame  Mora  said, 
While  tears  came  streaming  to  her  aid. 
But  ere  another  word  she  spoke, 
Old  Duncan  Glas  the  silence  broke, 
With  face  as  grim  and  as  demure, 
Ai  winter  cloud  before  the  shower — 
"  Ob  plaise  her  Grace,  fwat  shall  she 

too? 

Mattam  Te-fane  waits  here  pelow, 
Wit  salt  tears  stotting  o'er  her  chin, 
And  very  mat  for  to  pe  in." 

Wild  as  a  maniac  looked  De  Vane  ; 
Then  to  the  window  ran  amain, 
And  threw  it  open,  quite  intent 
To  brain  himself,  and  supervent 
This  dreadful  war  of  Highland  wives, 
And  both  their  shameful  narratives, 
Before  the  just  but  proud  Argyle, 
The  greatest  subject  of  our  isle ; 
But  both  the  ladies  held  him  fast, 
To  take  one  farewell  for  the  last. 
Argyle  looked  stern  in  troubled  way, 
And  wist  not  what  to  do  or  say, 
Till  Lady  Ella  once  again 
Address'd  the  knight  in  cheerful  strain :— . 


"  Cheer  up,  Sir  Hugh;   for,  on  my 

life, 

Your  first,  your  last,  your  only  wife, 
Your  virgin  love,  whose  heart  you  won, 
And  mother  of  your  comely  son, 
Now  takes   your  hand.      The  scheme 

was  mine, 

And  happy  be  you  and  your  line ; 
The  lovely  dames  are  both  the  same, 
In  hers  how  knew  you  not  your  name  ? 
Twice  married  now — Unequall'd  lot ! 
But  law  redoubled  breaks  it  not. 
I  join  your  hands,  too  long  apart, 
And  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart !  " 

The  crystal  tears  from  his  blue  eyes 
Pour'd   bright  as   dew-drops   from   the 

skies ; 

His  manly  frame  with  joy  was  shivering, 
And  his  round  ruby  lip  was  quivering, 
As  down  be  kneel'd  in  guise  unmeet, 
Embraced  and  kiss'd  the  ladies'  feet ; 
Then  seized  his  child  in  boyhood's  bloom, 
And  danced  and  caper'd  round  the  room. 
But  such  a  night  of  social  glee, 
Of  wassail,  song,  and  revelry, 
Was  not  that  night  in  Britain's  isle, 
As  in  the  house  of  great  Argyle. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  ENEMIES. 
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SIR, — I  have  already,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  addressed  to  you  such 
suggestions  as  have  occurred  to  my 
mind  at  periods  of  great  popular 
excitement,  with  a  view  of  correct- 
ing erroneous  impressions,  and  uni- 
ting (as  far  as  possible)  the  mode- 
rate and  candid  of  both  parties  in 
the  same  view  of  the  common  dan- 
ger. The  last  occasion  on  which  I 
attempted  this  (as  many  are  too  apt 
to  term  it)  Quixotic  enterprise,  was 
that  of  the  first  announcement  by 
Government  of  its  great  measure  of 
"  Reform  "  in  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament.  Of  the  many  conse- 
quences then  predicted  as  sure  to 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  that 
measure,  the  first  rank  in  importance 
must  be  assigned  to  its  effects  on  the 
interests  of  religion  as  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  Church  Esta- 
blishment; and  with  our  ordinary 
national  proneness  to  rush  blindfold 
to  the  adoption  of  party  names  and 
distinctions,  all  the  momentous  ques- 
tions now  at  issue,  as  more  or  less 
affecting  the  present  condition,  and 
future  existence,  of  the  Church  of 


England,  are  confounded  together 
in  the  vulgar  language  under  one 
common  bead  of  assumed  warfare 
between  Church  and  Dissenters, 
while  the  violent  and  unthinking 
partisans  of  either  side  strengthen 
the  delusion  by  exaggerated  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  actual  numerical 
force,  or  the  relative  wealth  or  in- 
telligence, of  the  two  rival  bodies  ; 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
proportions,  they  would  not  furnish 
us  with  any  thing  like  a  just  estimate 
of  the  only  real  point  at  issue. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the 
question  lies  between  the  Church  as 
a  body,  and  the  Dissenters  as  a  body. 
The  Church,  which  has  obviously 
most  pretension  to  be  considered  in 
a  corporate  capacity,  notoriously 
nourishes  in  her  own  bosom  two 
great  and  general,  besides  a  number 
of  lesser,  contending,  and  (perhaps) 
irreconcilable  parties ;  while  to 
speak  or  think  of  the  Dissenters  as 
a  body,  either  as  united  in  point  of 
general  sentiment,  or  even  as  having 
one  common  object  in  the  overthrow 
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of  the  Establishment,  is  quite  pre- 
posterous.    A  very  large  number, 
forming  altogether  one  of  the  most 
respectable   and    influential  of  the 
several  denominations  of  Dissenters, 
are,  by  their   own  profession,  the 
sincerity  of  which  has  been  mani- 
fested by  recent  conduct,  not  only 
not  adverse,    but  friendly,  to   the 
continuance  of   the  Establishment, 
from  which  they  are  themselves  se- 
parated only  on  the  ground  of  sin- 
cere, however  much  to  be  regretted, 
scruples  in  matters  of  small  practical 
importance,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween whom  and  those  members  of 
the  Establishment  itself  whom  they 
most  nearly  approach  and  resem- 
ble, is  so  minute  and  subtle  as,  to 
any  but  the  nicest  religious  eye,  to 
be    utterly    undiscernible.     Many, 
again,  of  those  who  are  hostile,  are 
actuated  in  their  hostility  by  no  op- 
position to    the  Church,   either  in 
respect  of  doctrine  or  practice,  but 
by  an  honest    persuasion  that  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  ought  not 
to  be  shackled  by  any  restrictions  of 
creed  or  discipline  ;  and  in  this  opi- 
nion many  pious  and  sincere  men 
also,  who  are  included  within  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment,  concur 
with  them.     The  number  of  those 
Dissenters  who,  from  irreconcilable 
difference  as  to  matters  of  funda- 
mental   belief,    or    from    obstinate 
attachment,    or   adhesion,  to  some 
one  exclusive  form  of  Church  Go- 
vernment, seek  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  Church  Establishment,  with 
a  view  to  substitute  their  own,  as 
the  dominant,  sect,  in  thp  room  of 
it — is    so  comparatively  small   (if, 
indeed,    any    such   exist),    that    it 
may  be  altogether  disregarded  in 
a  practical  view  of  the  subject ;  and 
yet,  in  forming  any  estimate  on  the 
basis  of  setting  the  Church  and  Dis- 
senters in  array  against  each  other, 
these  are    the   only   classes  which 
deserve  to  be  ranked  as  opponents 
of  the    Church  because  Dissenters. 
If,   therefore,   tha   Church  had  no 
other  enemies  to  fear  but  the  Dis- 
senters, (meaning  by  the  term  those 
who  separate  themselves  from  the 
Church  on  the  ground  of  some  ex- 
press difference  of  religious  opinion,) 
it  is  probable  that  her  friends  would 
have  no  great  cause  to  be  solicitous 
about  her  security :    but  if  to  the 
number  of  professed  Dissenters,  be 


added  all  who,  whether  nominally 
within  or  without  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment,  are  really  of  no  reli- 
gion whatever ;  who  hate  the  Church, 
as  hating  religion ;  or  who,  in  other 
respects  indifferent,  would  neverthe- 
less get  rid  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment, from  mere  sordid  and  selfish 
views,  either  of  political  economy  or 
personal  exemption — then,  indeed, 
the   question  assumes  a  far  more 
formidable    appearance,    and    our 
means  of  calculating  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  attack  and  resistance 
altogether  fail.    Yet  even  here  also 
we  should  be  in  an  error  if  we  ima- 
gined that  all  who  openly  profess 
unbelief,  or  who  even  scoff  at  reli- 
gion, are  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
Establishment,  since  there  are  num- 
bers who  would    support  it  from 
political  motives  only,  whose  names 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
avowed  champions  of  infidelity.  As, 
therefore,  the  number  of  professed 
Dissenters  affords  us  no  test  what- 
ever, so  neither  does  the  number  of 
professed  unbelievers,  or  even  revi- 
lers,]of  religion,  furnish  us  with  any, 
as  to  the  true  amount  of  the  forces 
actually  in  array  against  us.    The 
only    estimate    of   practical  utility 
which  appears  to  be  at  all  attainable, 
is  as  to  the  number  of  those,  Dissen- 
ters or  otherwise,  who  are   actual 
believers  in  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  together  with 
the  true  proportion  of  those  who, 
being  such  believers,  are,  over  and 
above,  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  religion  is  properly  an  affair  of 
State,  and  that  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion are  inseparably  connected  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  Established 
Government ;  and  if  it  shall  be  made 
appear  that  this  number,  and  that 
proportion,  are  not  only  at  present 
very  considerable,  but  are  from  day 
to  day  considerably  increasing,  the 
ascertainment  of  this  fact  may  well 
inspire  a  high  degree  of  just  con- 
fidence in  the  firmness  of  the  Church 
herself,  and  the  impotence  of  her 
motley  and  disunited  assailants.  Let 
us  dissect  any  one  of  the  various 
numerical    arguments  which    have 
been  arrayed  against  the  Establish- 
ment, and  it  will  be  found  to  be 
wholly  without  force  or  consistency. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  state- 
ment made  a  few  nights  ago  by  Mr 
Hume,  without  even  questioning  its 
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accuracy— namely,  that  in  twenty- 
nine  large  manufacturing;  towns,  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church 
form  only  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion—What then?— unless  he  is  able 
at  the  same  time  to  inform  us  of 
what  the  remaining  four-fifths  are 
composed — how  many  are  strictly 
orthodox  believers,  who,  although 
on  some  minor  points  of  practice 
or  discipline  dissenters  from  the 
Church,  would  rather  shed  their 
blood  in  its  defence  than  become 
the  instruments  of  letting  in  the 
flood  of  irreligion  and  impiety  which 
would  too  surely  follow  its  demoli- 
tion— how  many  more  of  no  religion 
but  that  of  Mammon — how  many 
more  who,  grovelling  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  vice  and  infamy,  must  be 
counted  as  nothing  in  the  computa- 
tion— how  many  more,  whose  ab- 
sence from  the  church  is  occasioned 
by  no  disaffection,  but  by  the  want 
of  means  and  opportunity  to  fre- 
quent it,  arising  either  from  want  of 
room  within  the  churches  themselves 
for  their  Deception  and  accommoda- 
tion, or  from  the  multiplicity  and 
urgency  of  their  own  domestic  ne- 
cessities ?  It  matters  not  that  neither 
of  the  last-mentioned  causes  ought 
to  exist — the  question  being  whether 
they  do  not  exist,  in  fact — and 
whether  the  fact  of  their  existence 
be  not  of  importance  in  respect  of 
the  validity  of  Mr  Hume's  mode  of 
reasoning ;  whether,  in  short,  it  be 
not  quite  enough  to  account,  to- 
gether with  the  other  grounds  of 
deduction  already  enumerated,  for 
the  phenomenon  itself,  even  if  the 
statement  had  been  that  one-tenth 
only,  instead  of  one-fifth,  of  the  po- 
pulation of  these  busy  places  were 
members  of  the  Church,  in  the  sense 
(in  which  alone  such  a  fact  is  capa- 
ble of  ascertainment)  of  Church- 
frequenters. 

Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  application 
of  this  same  mode  of  discussion  to- 
wards the  exposure  of  the  fallacy 
which  lurks  in  that  grand  discovery 
of  modern  liberalism — namely,  that 
if  any  form  of  religion  is  to  have  the 
support  of  the  Government  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  it  ought  to  be  that 
which  is  professed  by  a  majority  of 
the  nation — a  position  which  would 
have  something  at  least  plausible  to 
recommend  it,  if  it  were  restricted 


to  the  number  of  those,  not  only 
who  profess,  but  who  profess  upon 
certain  grounds  of  belief  or  convic- 
tion, a  particular  form  of  religion, 
and  if  it  were  possible,  by  any  pro- 
cess of  enquiry  whatever,  to  ascer- 
tain the  proportions.  The  utter  im- 
practicability of  making  any  such 
estimate  is  the  best  answer  to  the 
suggestion ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  it 
is  best  and  safest  to  go  on  with  the 
old  understanding  upon  which  all 
State  religions  have  hitherto  been 
supported— namely,  that  (to  use  the 
words  of  another  speaker  in  a  late 
debate  on  the  subject)  "  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  believing  a 
religion  to  be  true,  is  bound  to  /-n- 
deavour  to  promote  and  protect  it." 
Another  fallacy,  no  less  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Church,  and  no  less  indus- 
triously propagated  by  its  enemies, 
or  weakly  and  incautiously  admitted 
by  some  among  its  professed  friends 
and  adherents,  but  which  is  equally 
incapable  of  standing  the  test  of  en- 
quiry, is  that  which  represents  it  as 
an  antiquated  and  now  useless,  al- 
though venerable,  institution,  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  purposes  of  its 
founders,  adapted  to  the  actual  exi- 
gencies of  the  age  which  gave  it 
birth,  and  advantageous,  or  even  in- 
dispensable, to  the  cause  of  true  re- 
ligion in  its  origin,  but  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  present  time, 
and  doomed  by  the  irreversible  de- 
cree of  Fate,  to  fall  amidst  other 
monuments  of  obsolete  and  explo- 
ded reverence.  But  the  fallacy  here 
pointed  at  consists  in  confounding 
matters  of  divine,  with  matters  of 
merely  human  ordinance,  the  great 
truths  and  interests  of  religion  with 
questions  of  government  and  state 
expediency,  the  preservation  of  the 
vital  principles  of  Christianity  with 
the  retention  of  rotten  boroughs  or 
sinecures.  The  truth  is,  that  no 
greater  disservice  can  be  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  than  by  re- 
presenting it  as  essentially  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  political  improve- 
ment and  regeneration,  or  by  class- 
ing its  advocates  as  necessarily  hos- 
tile to  all  measures  of  reform,  or  to 
the  removal  and  abolition  of  needless 
restrictions  and  distinctions.  No  two 
principles  either  are  in  effect,  or 
ought  to  be  kept,  more  rigidly  sepa- 
rate from  and  independent  of  each 
other,  than  those  of  the  free  adrais- 
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sion  to,  and  exercise  of,  all  temporal 
rights  and  privileges,  and  a  partici- 
pation of  benefits  attached  by  the 
will  either  of  the  founder  or  of  the 
State  itself,  to  the  profession  of  a 
particular  creed  in  religion ;  nor  is 
it  at  all  necessary  to  enquire  what 
was  the  origin  of  the  restriction, 
provided  it  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
governing  body,  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  re- 
ligion. The  battle  between  "  the 
Church  and  its  enemies  "  must  be 
fought  on  a  different  ground ;  and  the 
chief  error  of  some  of  its  most  ardent 
and  zealous  champions  has  consisted 
in  taking  their  stand  behind  intrench- 
ments  which,  whatever  might  have 
been  their  original  use  or  necessity, 
were  clearly  become  no  longer  ad- 
vantageous or  tenable.  Letnounworr 
thy  fear  of  possible  consequences  de- 
ter from  the  performance  of  any  act 
of  strict  justice.  The  worst  that  can 
ensue  is  the  temporary  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  a  certain  measure - 
of  success,  to  further  demands  which 
it  may  not  be  either  just  or  expedi- 
ent to  grant ;  and  the  more  violent 
the  opposition  which  was  made  to 
the  first  concession,  the  greater  the 
triumph,  and  consequently  the 
stronger  the  excitement  to  fresh  ex- 
actions. But  this  consideration  ought, 
of  all  others,  to  lead  men  who  are 
united  in  attachment  to  one  common 
principle,  to  concert  together  the 
best  means  of  defence,  and  prede- 
termine the  line  at  which  concession 
must  end,  and  a  hearty  and  strenu- 
ous resistance  commence. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  of 
all  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
country,  not  merely  ecclesiastical  in 
their  origin  and  in  the  objects  to 
which  theyare  applicable, the  two  old 
English  Universities  are  those  with 
which  the  interests  of  religion,  as 
connected  with  the  security  of  the 
Church  Establishment,  are  most  in- 
timately and  inseparably  bound  up 
and  identified.  Education  is,  no 
doubt,  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance,— of  general  and  even  universal 
concernment, — in  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  which,  upon  the 
most  extensive  foundation,  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  of  all  classes 
and  denominations  are  equally  inte- 
rested ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  design  of  such  an  advancement, 
however  meritorious  or  however 


magnificent,  ia  one  in  which  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  can  or  ought  to 
co-operate.  Any  system  of  education 
which  has  not  Religion  for  its  basis, 
is  not  only  imperfect,  but  destitute 
of  the  principle  which  alone  entitles 
it  to  the  name  of  a  system,  insomuch 
that  we  may  as  well  speak  of  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  without  a  God,  as  of 
a  system  of  education  without  reli- 
gion. But,  if  religion  be  admitted 
to  be  the  basis  of  education,  it  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence  that 
the  religion  taught  must  be  that  of 
the  teacher ;  in  other  words,  that  so 
long  as  we  possess  a  national  reli- 
gion, there  can  be  no  system  of  na- 
tional education  which  has  not  that 
national  religion  for  its  basis.  It  is 
not  indeed  indispensably  requisite 
that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  the  advantages  of 
such  an  education,  the  party  seeking 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  profess 
his  adherence  to  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  two  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  is  different  in 
this  very  respect.  But  the  difference 
between  them  is  in  point  of  practice 
only.  According  to  the  mode  of  dis- 
cipline adopted  at  Cambridge,  the 
Dissenter,  although  at  liberty  to  en- 
ter without  the  formality  of  any  re- 
ligious subscription,  is  required,  du- 
ring the  whole  term  of  his  residence, 
to  conform  to  the  Church,  by  attend- 
ance both  at  divine  worship,  and  at 
whatever  course  of  theological  lec- 
tures the  regulations  of  each  parti- 
cular college  may  render  requisite ; 
and  it  is,  at  least,  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  the  precise  shade  of 
distinction,  in  point  of  hardship, 
between  the  sort  of  conformity  thus 
required,  and  that  which  is  implied, 
at  Oxford,  in  the  mere  act  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 
This  distinction,  however,  be  the 
value  attached  to  it  what  it  may,  ex- 
ists only  during  the  estate  of  under- 
graduateship.  The  test  required,  in 
order  to  take  a  degree,  is  the  same 
at  both  Universities,  and,  equally  in 
each,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  honest 
Dissenter.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  these  ancient  and  venerable 
institutions  are  or  are  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment?— a  question  of  political  ex- 
pediency, which  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
argue  on  the  ground  ot  mere  abstract 
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law  or  parliamentary  enactment, 
resting,  a*  it  does,  on  the  far  higher 
ground  of  Religion,  as  a  vital  branch 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  any  other  point  of  view  than 
the  preceding,  the  claim  of  the  Dis- 
senters to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  degrees  at  both  Universities  is  a 
claim,  to  all  appearance,  so  conso- 
nant with  every  humane  and  liberal 
principle,  that  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  conceive  a  question  on  which  it 
would  be  more  painful  to  a  person  of 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  views, 
unbiassed  by  the  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism in  religion,  or  by  that  of  party 
in  politics,  to  find  himself  at  variance 
with  so  large  a  proportion  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  is  generally  proud 
to  be  enrolled  as  a  fellow-labourer 
and  associate.  Many  of  the  names 
subscribed  to  the  first  petition  from 
Cambridge,  are  of  individuals  with 
whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  it 
as  an  honour  to  appear  in  the  same 
list  for  any  public  purpose.  The 
object  avowed — which  is  no  less 
than  the  absolute  freedom  of  science 
and  literature  from  every  trammel 
of  human  imposition — is  sublime 
and  captivating.  The  end  announ- 
ced is  unobjectionable,  provided  it 
could  be  safely  predicated  that  all 
who  seek  the  benefit  of  the  proposed 
abolition  are  of  the  same  mind  with 
the  Cambridge  petitioners.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  any  well-wisher  to 
the  Establishment,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  free  in  his  own  person  from  the 
bias  of  party  spirit,  and  placed  by 
residence  at  a  distance  from  the  im- 
mediate scene  of  the  movement,  not 
to  perceive  that  the  ostensible  actors 
in  the  drama  are  nothing  more  than 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
seek  the  overthrow  of  the  Church, 
and  that  concession,  in  this  instance, 
must  infallibly,  and  by  direct  logical 
consequence,  lead  to  the  total  sepa- 
ration of  the  Universities  from  the 
Establishment.  The  pretence  of  the 
advancement  of  science  is  too  weak 
and  flimsy  to  deceive  the  most  ordi- 
nary-rapacity, apart  from  the  excite- 
ment of  political  warfare,  and  the 
illusions  of  a  self-applauding  philo- 
sophy. On  this  subject  it  is  enough 
that  the  Dissenters  should  speak  for 
themselves — they  who  have  been  for 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  cla- 
morous against  the  corruption  and 
abuses  of  the  ancient  seats  of  learn- 
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ing — their  bigoted  adherence  to  old 
and  exploded  forma — their  blind  at- 
tachment to  useless  and  obsolete 
science — while,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  as  regularly  kept  on  extolling 
their  own  superior  lights  and  at- 
tainmenta — their  comparative,  if 
not  absolute  freedom  from  error 
and  prejudice — and,  above  all,  their 
great  ad  vantages  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  intelligence,  sufficient  to  ren- 
der them  able,  as  they  are  no  doubt 
willing,  to  compete  with  the  Church 
in  splendour  of  institutions  and 
liberality  of  endowment.  Why, 
with  the  superior  opportunities 
of  attaining  excellence  in  all  use- 
ful knowledge  which  are  thus  af- 
forded by  their  own  colleges  and 
academies,  seek  wantonly  to  force 
the  unwilling  gates,  and  disturb  the 
lazy  slumbers,  of  our  old  monastic 
establishments?  Not,  surely,  for  the 
professed  object  of  participation  in  a 
system  of  learning  which  they  de- 
spise, or  in  the  distribution  of  ho- 
nours which  are  to  them  therefore 
valueless  !  Nay,  so  gross  and  pal- 
pable is  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
supposition,  that  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable by  what  process  of  reason- 
ing so  many  individuals  of  the  first 
eminence  in  philosophy,  and  of  the 
most  unquestionable  attachment  to 
the  Church,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  Cambridge 
petition,  could  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  in  bringing  about  the  con- 
cession there  sought  for,  and  then 
stopping  short  of  ulterior  conces- 
sions, they  could  satisfy  a  single  Dis- 
senter, or  convert  a  single  enemy 
into  a  friend  of  the  Establishment ; 
and  the  fact  that  they  did  subscribe 
it  with  that  view  and  with  that  in- 
tention, only  adds  one  more  to  the 
many  instances  which  experience 
affords  us  of  the  blindness  of  human 
nature  when  under  the  influence  of 
some  ruling  passion  or  principle — 
that  principle  being,  as  in  the  present 
case,  of  no  less  lofty  or  honourable 
a  nature  than  the  pure  love  of 
science,  and  the  motive,  its  encour- 
agement to  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  extension. 

It  does  not,  however,  require  the 
aid  of  arguments — not  even  such  as 
are  furnished  by  the  admirable  Arti- 
cle at  the  head  of  your  last  month's 
Number,  to  the  truth  and  justice  of 
which  I  fully  subscribe— to  prove 
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the  necessary,  the  infallible  conse- 
quence of  making  the  concession 
thus  loudly  demanded.  The  Dissen- 
ters themselves — so  far  as  we  are 
justified  in  giving  that  general  title 
to  the  body  of  men  represented  by 
the  late  deputation,  (whose  actual 
force  and  numbers  are  probably  far 
from  proportioned  to  the  noise  they 
make,) — have,evenwhilelhavebeen 
occupied  in  writing  these  hasty  lines, 
put  an  end  to  all  such  necessity,  by 
a  most  frank  and  honest  avowal  of 
their  true  end  and  objects — objects, 
to  which  the  mere  granting  degrees 
in  the  Universities  would  be  only 
as  dust  in  the  balance — being  no  less 
than  the  free  and  equal  participation 
of  all  academical  or  collegiate  offices 
and  emoluments,  and  that  which 
they  are  too  clear-sighted  not  to  see, 
or  too  honest  not  to  confess,  as  the 
direct  and  immediate  consequence — 
the  extinction  of  the  Establishment. 
This,  at  least,  is  plain  dealing;  and 
I,  for  one,  heartily  rejoice  that  the 
mask  is  dropped,  and  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  are  at  length  so 
open  and  unreserved  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  hostility,  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  professing 
themselves  friends  of  the  Establish- 
meat,  to  continue  in  league  with 
them  under  the  shelter  of  any  weak 
scheme  of  accommodation  or  com- 
prehension. Humility,  moderation, 
forbearance,  patience,  forgiveness, 
charity— all  these  are  qualities  which 
stand  in  the  highest  rank  of  Chris- 
tian virtues;  but  in  respect  of  the 
great  concerns  of  religion,  it  is  not 
in  the  tame  spirit  of  hollow  compro- 
mise that  they  ought  to  be  exercised. 

"  HE  THAT  IS  NOT  FOR  ME  IS  AGAINST 

ME."  This  was  the  language  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus;  and,  when 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  Gospel 
truth,  it  must  be  that  of  his  follow- 
ers also — or  they  are  no  more  wor- 
thy to  be  called  his  disciples.  On 
all  points  of  mere  human  wisdom 
and  policy  men  may  reasonably  and 
conscientiously  differ,  and  honestly 
and  prudently  seek  to  adjust  their 
differences  by  mutual  concession; 
but  on  the  ground  of  religion  there 
must  be  no  wavering,  no  yielding, 
no  coquetting  with  those  who  seek 
its  destruction,  and  with  whom  com- 
pliance is  sinful,  and  negotiation 
unsafe  and  dangerous. 

I  feel  that  in  making  this  short  and 
imperfect  exposition,  of  my  senti- 


ments on  the  momentous  subject  of 
my  present  communication,  1  have 
added  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  argument  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready, and  much  more  ably  enforced 
by  other  writers ;  and  yet  I  hope  it 
may  not  be  accounted  mere  per- 
sonal vanity  which  urged  me  to 
make  it,  under  the  impression  that 
it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to 
record  the  firm  and  decided  convic- 
tion of  one  who  is  already  known 
to  most  of  your  numerous  readers, 
by  his  former  professions  of  mode- 
ration, if  not  of  neutrality,  in  mat- 
ters of  party  politics.  I  have  also 
another  reason,  purely  personal,  for 
wishing  not  to  remain  a  silent  spec- 
tator of  this  great  controversy.  Bred 
and  educated  as  a  Dissenter,  I  was 
myself  entered  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  should  necessarily 
be  excluded  from  the  honour  and 
advantages  of  a  degree — an  exclu- 
sion which,  though  I  regretted  its 
necessity,  1  did  not  even  then  im- 
pute as  an  act  of  illiberality  or  injus- 
tice, on  the  part  of  the  University 
requiring  subscription  to  the  Articles 
as  a  condition  of  admission,  because 
I  had  never  been  taught  to  regard 
the  Church  with  any  hostile  feel- 
ings, although  prevented  by  scruples 
of  a  doctrinal  nature  from  enrolling 
myself  among  its  children.  Those 
scruples  have  long  since,  although 
not  till  considerably  after  the  period 
of  my  quitting  College,  given  way 
before  gradual,  but  hearty,  convic- 
tion; and  I  am  happy  to  avail  my- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  state  so 
much  of  the  circumstances  of  my 
own  case,  because  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  has  its  parallel  in  many  other 
instances,  and  that  there  are  now,  and 
have  always  been,  numbers,  without 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  who, 
although  Separatists,  are  not  ene- 
mies, "and  who  regard  it  with  senti- 
ments of  affection  and  veneration, 
which,  aided  by  time  and  reflection, 
may  end  in  strict  conformity.  •  Yet 
even  the  chance  of  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  are  thus  af- 
fected, is  a  very  insufficient  reason 
for  doing  any  act  towards  weakening 
one  of  the  Church's  strongest  de- 
fences. 

I  have  only  now  to  add,  as  one 
debarred,  by  the  cause  already 
stated,  from  joining  in  any  public 
act  of  the  members  of  either  I'm- 
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versity,  the  expression  of  my  hearty 
concurrence  with  the  counter-peti- 
tions, and  my  earnest  wishes  that 
their  prayers  may  be  heard  and 
granted  ;  my  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  them  being  more  especially  in 
strict  accordance  with  that  of  the 
'•'  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge," 
where  it  sets  forth — "  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Bill  being  passed  into 
a  law,  the  University  will  necessarily 
cease  to  be  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
thereby  its  most  important  object 
will  be  frustrated ;  "—as  also,  "  That 
the  open  recognition  of  dissent  with- 
in the  University  will  either  be  a 
continued  source  of  religious  con- 
troversy and  contention,  detrimental 
to  its  studies,  and  destructive  of  its 
internal  peace,  or  will  introduce  an 
indifference  to  religion  itself,  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be  still 
more  fatal." 

"  As  to  Church  matters  "—(I  am 
now  using  the  words  of  a  friend  and 
correspondent — a  very  liberal  and 
intelligent  member  of  the  sister  Uni- 
versity, who  appears  to  have  taken 
precisely  the  view  of  the  case  which 
is  most  consonant  with  my  own  sen- 
timents—)"  they  are  certainly  in  an 
awkward  state.  That  the  Church 
will  be  most  strongly  supported  by 
almost  all  the  higher  and  the  educa- 
ted class,  is  certain.  Independent  of 
many  other  grave  reasons,  there  is 
one  of  policy  which  every  day  be- 
comes more  evident.  The  Church  is 
in  fact  now  standing  in  the  breach  ; 
blow  it  down,  or  weaken  it  very 
much,  and  the  whole  present  social 
system  of  the  empire  is  desolated 
and  gone,  and  will  probably  never  be 
rebuilt  in  any  decent  order  and  pro- 
portion under  some  two  or  three 
generations.  It  is  a  different  thing 
to  subvert  that  which  is,  or  to  do 
without  that  which  never  was" — (as, 
witness,  the  different  conditions  of 
England  and  America) — "  but  even 
this  plainest  of  axioms  seems  over- 
looked by  the  presumptuous  and 
empty  fools  who  differ  from  each 
other  in  all  but  in  doing  mischief  one 
way  or  other. 

"  As  to  the  University  question, 
it  is  a  most  vital  one  indeed.  I  never 
objected  to  receiving  any  Dissenters, 
nor  do  I  now,  provided  there  is  no 


claim  of  exemption  from  established 
forms  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
Indeed,  so  far  I  hold  their  admission 
rather  likely  to  lead  to  the  confor- 
mity of  such  individuals;  and  the 
signature  of  Articles  on  matriculation 
at  Oxford—  -though  I  fully  concur, 
as  do  all  Oxford  men,  in  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter's  view  of  it—  has  never 
seemed  to  me  a  good  kind  of  test. 
But  I  hold  that  the  University,  from 
its  constitution,  has  alone  the  right 
to  alter  or  modify  in  these  matters, 
and  parliamentary  interference  ia 
the  most  unjust,  impolitic,  and  (I 
may  say)  wicked  thing,  I  can  possi- 
bly conceive.  If  it  does  not  invade 
the  private  charter  of  every  college 
singly,  as  well  as  of  the  University 
bodily  —  that  is,  if  it  only  leads  to  de- 
grees from  some  lodging-house,  and 
establishes  no  right  to  places  of 
emolument  in  colleges  —  it  is  mere- 
ly giving  the  Dissenter  a  new  sore 
place,  exposed  to  rubbing  and  cha- 
fing worse  than  he  ever  had  before. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  says  there  shall 
be  no  difference  of  creed  in  our 
Church  nursery,  and  every  thing 
shall  be  open  to  all,  which  was  in- 
tended for  one—  (that  is,  for  the  Ca- 
tholic before  he  was  reformed,  and 
now  for  the  reformed  Catholic)—  it 
is  a  direct  and  almost  undisguised 
attempt  to  upset  the  whole  Church, 
and,  with  the  Church,  all  the  exist- 
ing State  fabric.  The  weak  admis- 
sions which  men  in  office  now  make, 
without  any  consideration,  the  first 
time  a  subject  is  started  —  to  stick  by 
which  is  ruin  —  to  escape  from  which 
can  only  be  done  by  paltry  sub- 
terfuge —  is  the  most  alarming  pic- 
ture of  the  times.  I  am  no  party- 
man  now  —  and  no  wise  man  is  —  it  is 
the  general  aspect  which  alone  occu- 
pies the  whole  mind.  And,  so  much 
for  politics." 

Feeling  that  any  farther  remarks 
of  my  own  would  only  weaken  the 
force  of  these  excellent  observations, 
I  shall  for  the  present  take  leave  of 
the  subject  ;  not  without  the  inten- 
tion, should  you  deem  what  I  have 
now  written  worthy  of  insertion,  to 
return  to  it,  possibly  more  than  once, 
should  the  course  of  "  coming 
events  "  be  such  as  their  "  fore-cast 
shadows  "  appear  but  too  clearly  to 
indicate  —  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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THE  PATRIOT  EMPERORS. 


THE  five  Caesars  who  succeeded 
immediately  to  the  first  twelve, were, 
in  as  high  a  sense  as  their  office  al- 
lowed, Patriots.   Hadrian  is  perhaps 
the  first  of  all  whom  circumstances 
permitted  to  shew  his    patriotism 
without  fear.    It  illustrates  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  a  trait  in  this 
Emperor's  character,  and  in  the  Ro- 
man habits,  that  he  acquired  much 
reputation  for  hardiness  by  walking 
bareheaded.    "  Never,  on  any  occa- 
sion," says  one  of  his  memorialists 
(Dio),  "neither  in  summer  heat  nor 
in  winter's  cold,  did  he   cover  his 
head ;  but,  as  well  in  the  Celtic 
snows  as  in  Egyptian  heats,  he  went 
about  bareheaded."    This  anecdote 
could  not  fail  to  win  the  especial 
admiration  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  who 
lived  in  an  age  when  men  believed 
a  hat  no  less  indispensable  to  the 
head,  even  within  doors,  than  shoes 
or  stockings  to  the  feet.     His  asto- 
nishment on  the  occasion  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : — "  Tantum  est  'n  atrxmris  :  " 
such  and  so  mighty  is  the  force  of 
habit  and  daily  use.     And  then  he 
goes  on  to  ask — "  Quishodie  nudum 
caput  radiis  solis,  aut  omnia  per- 
urenti  frigori,  ausit  exponere  ?  "  Yet 
we    ourselves,  and  our  illustrious 
friend,    Christopher     North,    have 
walked  for  twenty  years  amongst 
our  British  lakes  and  mountains  hat- 
leas,  and  amidst  both  snow  and  rain, 
such  as  Romans  did  not  often  expe- 
rience. We  were  naked,  and  yet  not 
ashamed.     Nor  in  this  are  we  alto- 
gether singular.     But,  says  Casau- 
bon, the  Romans  went  farther;  for 
they  walked   about   the   streets   of 
Rome  *  bareheaded,  and  never  as- 
sumed a  hat  or  a  cap,  a  petasus  or  a 
galerus,  a  Macedonian  causia,  or  a 
pileus,  whether  Thessalian,  Arcadian, 
or  Laconic,  unless  when  they  enter- 
ed upon  a  journey.  Nay,  some  there 
were,  as  Masinissa  and  Julius  Caesar, 


who  declined  even  on  such  an  occa- 
sion to  cover  their  heads.  Perhaps 
in  imitation  of  these  celebrated  lead- 
ers, Hadrian  adopted  the  same  prac- 
tice, but  not  with  the  same  result ; 
for  to  him,  either  from  age  or  con- 
stitution, this  very  custom  proved 
the  original  occasion  of  his  last  ill- 
ness. 

Imitation,  indeed,  was  a  general 
principle  of  action  with  Hadrian, 
and  the  key  to  much  of  his  public 
conduct;  and  allowably  enough,  con- 
sidering the  exemplary  lives  (in  a 
public  sense)  of  some  who  had  pre. 
ceded  him,  and  the  singular  anxiety 
with  which  he  distinguished  between 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  their  ex- 
amples. He  imitated  the  great  Dic- 
tator, Julius,  in  his  vigilance  of  in- 
spection into  the  civil,  not  less  than 
the  martial  police  of  his  times,  sha- 
ping his  new  regulations  to  meet 
abuses  as  they  arose,  and  strenuous- 
ly maintaining  the  old  ones  in  vigo- 
rous operation.  As  respected  the 
army,  this  was  matter  of  peculiar 
praise,  because  peculiarly  disinte- 
rested; for  his  foreign  policy  was 
pacific ;  f  he  made  no  new  con- 
quests ;  and  he  retired  from  the  old 
ones  of  Trajan,  where  they  could  not 
have  been  maintained  without  dis- 
proportionate bloodshed,  or  a  jea- 
lousy beyond  the  value  of  the  stake. 
In  this  point  of  his  administration  he 
took  Augustus  for  his  model;  as 
again  in  his  care  of  the  army,  in  his 
occasional  bounties,  and  in  his  pa- 
ternal solicitude  for  their  comforts, 
he  looked  rather  to  the  example  of 
Julius.  Him  also  he  imitated  in  his 
affability  and  in  his  ambitious  cour- 
tesies; one  instance  of  which,  as 
blending  an  artifice  of  political  sub- 
tlety and  simulation  with  a  remark- 
able exertion  of  memory,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention.  The  custom  was, 
in  canvassing  the  citizens  of  Rome, 


*  And  hence  we  may  the  better  estimate  the  trial  to  a  Roman's  feelings  in  the 
personal  deformity  of  baldness,  connected  with  the  Roman  theory  of  its  cause,  for 
the  exposure  of  it  was  perpetual. 

f  "  Expeditiones  sub  eo,"  says  Spartian,  "  graves  nullse  fuerunt.  Bella  etlam 
silentio  pene  transacta."  But  he  does  not  the  less  add,  "  A  militibus,  propter 
curam  exercitCu  ninuam,  multum  amatus  est." 
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that  the  candidate  should  address 
every  voter  by  his  name;  it  was  a 
fiction  of  Republican  etiquette,  that 
every  man  participating  in  the  politi- 
cal privileges  of  the  state  must  be 
personally  known  to  public  aspi- 
rants. But,  as  this  was  supposed  to 
be,  in  a  literal  sense,  impossible  to 
all  men  with  the  ordinary  endow- 
ments of  memory,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  pretensions  of  Republican 
hauteur  with  the  necessities  of  hu- 
man weakness,  a  custom  had  grown 
up  of  relying  upon  a  class  of  men, 
called  nomenclators,  whose  express 
business  and  profession  it  was  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  person  and  name  of  every  citi- 
zen. One  of  these  people  accompa- 
nied every  candidate,  and  quietly 
whispered  into  his  ear  the  name  of 
each  voter  as  he  came  in  sight.  Few, 
indeed,  were  they  who  could  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  such  an 
assessor;  for  the  office  imposed  a 
twofold  memory,  that  of  names  and 
of  persons ;  and  to  estimate  the  im- 
mensity of  the  effort,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  number  of  voters  often 
far  exceeded  one  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. The  very  same  trial  of  me- 
mory he  undertook  with  respect  to 
his  own  army,  in  this  instance  re- 
calling the  well-known  feat  of  Mi- 
thridates.  And  throughout  his  life  he 
did  not  once  forget  ttie  face  or  name 
of  any  veteran  soldier  whom  he  had 
ever  had  occasion  to  notice,  no  mat- 
ter under  what  remote  climate,  or 
under  what  difference  of  circum- 
stances. Wonderful  is  the  effect 
upon  soldiers  of  such  enduring  and 
separate  remembrance,  which  ope- 
rates always  as  the  most  touching 
kind  of  personal  flattery,  and  which, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  since  the 
social  sensibilities  of  men  have  been 
much  developed,  military  command- 


era  are  found  to  have  played  upon 
as  the  most  effectual  chord  in  the 
great  system  which  they  modulated ; 
some  few,  by  a  rare  endowment  of 
nature;  others,  as  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, by  elaborate  mimicries  of 
pantomimic  art* 

Other  modes  he  had  of  winning 
affection  from  the  army  ;  in  particu- 
lar that,  so  often  practised  before  and 
since,  of  accommodating  himself  to 
the  strictest  ritual  of  martial  disci- 
pline and  castreusian  life.  He  slept 
in  the  open  air,  or,  if  he  used  a  tent 
(papilio),  it  was  open  at  the  sides. 
He  ate  the  ordinary  rations  of  cheese, 
bacon,  &c. ;  he  used  no  other  drink 
than  that  com  position  of  vinegar  and 
water,  known  by  the  name  oiposca, 
which  formed  the  sole  beverage 
allowed  in  the  Roman  camps.  He 
joined  personally  in  the  periodi- 
cal exercises  of  the  army  —  those 
even  which  were  trying  to  the  most 
vigorous  youth  and  health:  march- 
ing, for  example,  on  stated  occasions, 
twenty  English  miles  without  inter- 
mission, in  full  armour  and  com- 
pletely accoutred.  Luxury  of  every 
kind  he  not  only  interdicted  to  the 
soldier  by  severe  ordinances,  him- 
self enforcing  their  execution,  but 
discountenanced  it  (though  else- 
where splendid  and  even  gorgeous 
in  his  personal  habits)  by  his  own 
continual  example.  In  dress,  for 
instance,  he  sternly  banished  the 
purple  and  gold  embroideries,  the 
jewelled  arms,  and  the  floating  dra- 
peries so  little  in  accordance  with 
the  severe  character  of  "  war  in  pro- 
duct."f  Hardly  would  he  allow  him- 
self an  ivory  hilt  to  his  sabre.  The 
same  severe  proscription  he  extend- 
ed to  every  sort  of  furniture,  or  de- 
corations of  art,  which  sheltered 
even  in  the  bosom  of  camps  those 
habits  of  effeminate  luxury — so  apt 


*  In  the  true  spirit  of  Parisian  mummery,  Bonaparte  caused  letters  to  be  written 
from  the  War-office,  in  his  own  name,  to  particular  soldiers  of  high  military  reputa- 
tion in  every  brigade,  (whose  private  history  he  had  previously  caused  to  be  investi- 
gated,) alluding  circumstantially  to  the  leading  facts  in  their  personal  or  family 
career ;  a  furlough  accompanied  this  letter,  and  they  were  requested  to  repair  to 
Paris,  where  the  Emperor  anxiously  desired  to  see  them.  Thus  was  the  paternal 
interest  expressed,  which  their  leader  took  in  each  man's  fortunes;  and  the  effect 
of  every  such  letter,  it  was  not  doubted,  would  diffuse  itself  through  ten  thousand 
other  men. 

f  "  War  inprocinct" — a  phrase  of  Milton's  in  Paradise  Regained,  whicli  strikingly 
illustrates  his  love  ot  Latin  phraseology ;  for  unless  to  a  scholar,  previously  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Latin  phrase  of  in  procinctu,  it  is  so  absolutely  unintelligible  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  current  of  the  feeling. 
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in  all  great  empires  to  steal  by  im- 
perceptible steps  from  the  voluptu- 
ous palace  to  the  soldier's  tent — fol- 
lowing in  the  equipage  of  great 
leading  officers,  or  of  subalterns 
highly  connected.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  practice  prevailing,  in 
the  great  standing  camps  on  the  se- 
veral frontiers  and  at  all  the  military 
stations,  of  renewing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  image  of  distant  Rome  by 
the  erection  of  long  colonnades  and 
piazzas — single,  double,  or  triple;  of 
crypts,  or  subterranean*  saloons, 
(and  sometimes  subterranean  galle- 
ries and  corridors,)  for  evading  the 
sultry  noontides  of  July  and  August; 
of  verdant  cloisters  or  arcades,  with 
roofs  high  over-arched,  constructed 
entirely  out  of  flexile  shrubs,  box- 
myrtle,  and  others,  trained  and 
trimmed  in  regular  forms ;  besides 
endless  other  applications  of  the  to~ 
piary^  art,  which  in  those  days  (like 
the  needle-work  of  Miss  Linwood  in 
ours),  though  no  more  than  a  me- 
chanic craft,  in  some  measure  rea- 
lized the  effects  of  a  fine  art  by  the 
perfect  skill  of  its  execution.  AH 
these  modes  of  luxury,  with  a  policy 
that  had  the  more  merit  as  it  thwart- 
ed his  own  private  inclinations,  did 
Hadrian  peremptorily  abolish ;  per- 
haps, amongst  other  more  obvious 
purposes,  seeking  to  intercept  the 
earliest  buddings  of  those  local  at- 
tachments which  are  as  injurious  to 
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the  martial  character  and  the  proper 
pursuits  of  men  whose  vocation 
obliges  them  to  consider  themselves 
eternally  under  marching  orders,  as 
they  are  propitious  to  all  the  best 
interests  of  society  in  connexion 
with  the  feelings  of  civic  life. 

We  dwell  upon  this  prince  not 
without  reason  in  this  particular ; 
for  amongst  the  Caesars,  Hadrian 
stands  forward  in  high  relief  as  a 
reformer  of  the  army.  Well  and 
truly  might  it  be  said  of  him — that, 
post  Ccesarem  Octavianum  labantem 
disciplinam,  incurid  superiorum  priii- 
cipum,  ipse  retinuit.  Not  content 
with  the  cleansings  and  purgations 
we  have  mentioned,  he  placed  upon 
a  new  footing  the  whole  tenure,  du- 
ties, and  pledges,  of  military  offices.^ 
It  cannot  much  surprise  us  that  this 
department  of  the  public  service 
should  gradually  have  gone  to  ruin 
or  decay.  Under  the  Senate  and 
People,  under  the  auspices  of  those 
awful  symbols — letters  more  signifi- 
cant and  ominous  than  ever  before 
had  troubled  the  eyes  of  man,  ex- 
cept upon  Belshazzar's  wall — S.  P. 
Q.  R.,  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
army  had  been  kept  true  to  their 
duties,  and  vigilant  by  emulation  and 
a  healthy  ambition.  But,  when  the 
ripeness  of  corruption  had  by  dis- 
solving the  body  or  the  state  brought 
out  of  its  ashes  a  new  mode  of  life, 
and  had  recast  the  aristocratic  re- 


*  "  Crypts"— those,  which  Spartian,  in  his  life  of  Hadrian,  denominates  simply 
cii/ptce,  arc  the  same  which,  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  architectural 
works  of  the  Romans  yet  surviving,  are  termed  hypogittE  deambulationef,  i.  e.  subter- 
ranean parades.  Vitruvius  treats  of  this  luxurious  class  of  apartments  in  connexion 
with  the  Apotheccc,  and  other  repositories  or  store-rooms,  which  were  also  in  many 
cases  under  ground,  for  the  same  reason  as  our  ice-houses,  wine-cellars,  &c.  He  (and 
from  him  Pliny  and  Apollonaris  Sidonius,)  calls  them  crypto-porticus  (cloistral 
colonnades;)  and  Ulpian  calls  them  refuyia  (sanctuaries,  or  places  of  refuge);  St 
Ambrose  notices  them  under  the  name  of  hypogaa  and  umbrosu  penetralia,  as  the  re- 
sorts of  voluptuaries  :  Lnxuriosorum  est,  says  he,  hypor/aa  tjucerere — captantium  fri- 
yns  ecstivum ;  and  again  he  speaks  of  desidiosi  qui  iijnava  sub  terris  ayant  otia. 

f  "  The  topiary  art" — so  called,  as  Salmasius  thinks,  from  rof'iiov,  a  rope ;  be- 
cause the  process  of  construction  was  conducted  chiefly  by  means  of  cords  and  strings. 
This  art  was  much  practised  in  the  17th  century ;  and  Casaubon  describes  one, 
which  existed  in  his  early  days  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  on  so  elaborate 
a  scale,  that  it  represented  Troy  besieged,  with  the  two  hosts,  their  several  leaders, 
and  all  other  objects  in  their  full  proportion. 

J  Very  remarkable  it  is,  and  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  democratic 
constitution  of  the  Roman  army,  in  the  midst  of  that  aristocracy  which  enveloped 
its  parent  state  in  a  civil  sense,  that  although  there  was  a  name  for  a  common  soldier 
(or  sentinel,  as  he  was  termed  by  our  ancestors) — viz.  miles  yrerjarius,  or  miles  mani- 
pularis — there  was  none  for  an  officer ,-  that  is  to  say,  each  several  rank  of  officers 
had  a  name  ;  but  there  was  no  generalization  to  express  the  idea  cf  an  orh'ctr  ab- 
stracted from  its  several  species  or  classes. 
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public,  by  aid  of  its  democratic  ele- 
ments then  suddenly  victorious,  in- 
to a  pure  autocracy — whatever  might 
be  the  advantages  in  other  respects  of 
this  great  change,  in  one  point  it  had 
certainly  injured  the  public  service, 
by  throwing  the  higher  military  ap- 
pointments, all  in  fact  which  confer- 
red any  authority,  into  the  channels 
of  court  favour — and  by  consequence 
into  a  mercenary  disposal.     Each 
successive  Emperor  had  been  too 
anxious  for  his  own  immediate  se- 
curity,  to  find   leisure  for  the  re- 
moter interests  of  the  empire :  all 
looked  to  the  army,  as  it  were  for 
their  own  immediate  security  against 
competitors,   without  venturing  to 
tamper  with  its  constitution,  to  risk 
popularity  by  reforming  abuses,  to 
balance   present  interest  against  a 
remote  one,  or  to  cultivate  the  pub- 
lic welfare  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own :  contented  with  obtaining  that, 
they  left  the  internal  arrangements 
of  so  formidable  a  body  in  the  state 
to  which  circumstances  had  brought 
it,  and  to  which  naturally  the  views  of 
all  existing  beneficiaries  had  gradu- 
ally adjusted  themselves.  What  these 
might  be,  and  to  what  further  results 
they  might  tend,  was  a  matter  of 
moment  doubtless  to  the   empire. 
But  the  empire  was  strong;    if  its 
motive  energy  was  decaying,  its  vis 
inertiee  was  for  ages  enormous,  and 
could  stand  up  against  assaults  re- 
peated for  many  ages :  whilst  the  Em- 
peror was  in  the  beginning  of  his  au- 
thority weak,  and  pledged  by  instant 
interest,  no  less  than  by  express  pro- 
mises, to  the  support  of  that  body 
whose  favour  had  substantially  sup- 
ported  himself.     Hadrian  was  the 
first  who  turned  his  attention  effec- 
tually in  that  direction;  whether  it 
were  that  he  first  was  struck  with 
the  tendency  of  the  abuses,  or  that 
he  valued  the  hazard  less  which  he 
incurred  in  correcting  them,  or  that 
— having  no  successor  of  his  own 
blood — he  had  a  less  personal  and 
affecting  interest  at  stake  in  setting 


tliis  hazard  nt  defiance.      Hitherto, 
the    highest   regimental  rank,    that 
of  Tribune,  had   been   disposed  of 
in  two  ways,  either  civilly  upon  po- 
pular favour  and  election,  or  upon 
the  express  recommendation  of  the 
soldiery.  This  custom  had  prevailed 
under  the  Republic,  and  the  force  of 
habit  had  availed  to  propagate  that 
practice  under  a  new  mode  of  go- 
vernment. But  now  were  introduced 
new  regulations :  the  Tribune  was 
selected  for    his   military  qualities 
and  experience :  none  was  appointed 
to  this  important  office,  "  nisi  barbd 
plend."  The  Centurion's  truncheon,* 
again,  was  given  to  no  man,  "  nisi 
robusto  <t  bonce,  fama."     The  arms 
and  military  appointments   (supel- 
Icctilis)  were  revised ;  the  register  of 
names  was  duly  called  over;  and 
none    suffered    to    remain    in   the 
camps  who  was  either  above  or  be- 
low the  military  age.     The   same 
vigilance  and  jealousy  were  extend- 
ed to  the  great  stationary  stores  and 
repositories  of  biscuit,  vinegar,  and 
other  equipments  for  the  soldiery. 
All  things  were  in  constant  readiness 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  in 
the  garrisons  and  camps,  abroad  and 
at  home,  to  meet  the  outbreak  of  a 
foreign  war  or  a  domestic  sedition. 
Whatever  were  the  service,  it  could 
by  no  possibility  find  Hadrian  un- 
prepared.    And  he  first,  in  fact,  of 
all  the  Caesars,  restored  to  its  ancient 
Republican  standard,  as    reformed 
and  perfected  by   Marius,  the  old 
martial  discipline  of  the  Scipios  and 
the  Paulli — that  discipline,  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  physical  superiority 
of  her  soldiery,  Rome  had  been  in- 
debted for  her  conquest  of  the  earth  ; 
and  which  had  inevitably  decayed 
in  the  long  series  of  wars  growing 
out  of  personal  ambition.    From  the 
days  of  Marius,  every  great  leader 
had  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of 
courting  favour  from  the  troops,  as 
much  as  was  possible  of  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  actual  service,  and 
as  much  as  he  dared  of  the  once 


*  Vitts :  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  this  staff,  or  cudgel,  which  was 
the  official  ensign  and  cognizance  of  the  Centurion's  dignity,  was  meant  expressly 
to  be  used  in  caning  or  cudgelling  the  inferior  soldiers  :  " propterta  vitia  in  luanum 
data,"  says  Salmasius,  "  rerbt-randii  scilicet  militi  qui  deliquisset."  We  are  no  patrons  of 
corporal  chastisement,  which,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  vilest  of  degradations,  we 
abominate.  The  soldier,  who  does  not  feel  himself  dishonoured  by  it,  is  already 
dishonoured  beyond  hope  or  redemption.  But  still  let  this  degradation  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  English  army  exclusively. 
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rigorous  discipline.  Hadrian  first 
found  himself  in  circumstances,  or 
was  the  first  who  had  courage 
enough  to  decline  a  momentary  in- 
terest in  favour  of  a  greater  in  re- 
version ;  and  a  personal  object  which 
was  transient,  in  favour  of  a  state  one 
continually  revolving. 

For  a  prince,  with  no  children  of 
his  own,  it  is  in  any  case  a  task  of 
peculiar  delicacy  to  select  a  succes- 
sor. In  the  Roman  Empire  the  dif- 
ficulties were  much  aggravated.  The 
interests  of  the  State  were,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  consulted ;  for  a 
mighty  burthen  of  responsibility 
rested  upon  the  Emperor  in  the  most 
personal  sense.  Duties  of  every 
kind  fell  to  his  station,  which,  from 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  from  circumstances 
rooted  in  the  very  origin  of  the  Im- 
peratorial  office,  could  not  be  de- 
volved upon  a  council.  Council 
there  was  none,  nor  could  be  recog- 
nised as  such  in  the  State-machinery. 
The  Emperor,  himself  a  sacred  and 
sequestered  creature,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  secret  tutelage  of 
the  Supreme  Deity ;  but  a  council, 
composed  of  subordinate  and  respon- 
sible agents,  could  not.  Again,  the 
auspices  of  the  Emperor,  and  his 
edicts,  apart  even  from  any  celestial 
or  supernatural  inspiration,  simply 
as  emanations  of  his  own  divine  cha- 
racter, had  a  value  and  a  consecra- 
tion which  could  never  belong  to 
those  of  a  council — or  to  those  even 
which  had  been  sullied  by  the  breath 
of  any  less  august  reviser.  The 
Emperor,  therefore,  or — as  with  a 
view  to  his  solitary  and  unique  cha- 
racter we  ought  to  call  him — in  the 
original  irrepresentable  term,  the 
Imperator,  could  not  delegate  his 
duties,  or  execute  them  in  any  avow- 
ed form  by  proxies  or  representa- 
tives. He  was  himself  the  great 
fountain  of  law — of  honour — of  pre- 
ferment— of  civil  and  political  regu- 
lations. He  was  the  fountain  also 
of  good  and  evil  fame.  He  was  the 
great  Chancellor,  or  supreme  dis- 
penser of  equity  to  all  climates, 
nations,  languages,  of  his  mighty  do- 
minions, which  connected  the  tur- 
baned  races  of  the  Orient,  and  those 
who  sat  in  the  gates  of  the  rising  sun, 
with  the  islands  of  the  West,  and  the 
unfathomed  depths  of  the  mysterious 
Scandinavia.  He  was  the  universal 


guardian  of  the  public  and  private 
interests  which  composed  the  great 
edifice  of  the  social  system  as  then 
existing  amongst  his  subjects.  Above 
all,  and  out  of  his  own  private  purse, 
he  supported  the  heraldries  of  his 
dominions — the  peerage,  senatorial 
or  praetorian,  and  the  great  gentry 
or  chivalry  of  the  Equites.  These 
were  classes  who  would  have  been 
dishonoured  by  the  censorship  of 
a  less  august  comptroller.  And, 
for  the  classes  below  these,  — 
by  how  much  they  were  lower  and 
more  remote  from  his  ocular  super- 
intendence,— by  so  much  the  more 
were  they  linked  to  him  in  a  connex- 
ion of  absolute  dependence.  Csesar 
it  was  who  provided  their  daily 
food,  Csesar  who  provided  their 
pleasures  and  relaxations.  He  char- 
tered the  fleets  which  brought  grain 
to  the  Tiber — he  bespoke  the  Sardi- 
nian granaries  whilst  yet  unformed 
— and  the  harvests  of  the  Nile  whilst 
yet  unsown.  Not  the  connexion 
between  a  mother  and  her  unborn 
infant  is  more  intimate  and  vital, 
than  that  which  subsisted  between 
the  mighty  populace  of  the  Roman 
capital  and  their  paternal  Emperor. 
They'drew  their  nutriment  from  him; 
they  lived  and  were  happy  by  sym- 
pathy with  the  motions  of  his  will ; 
to  him  also  the  arts,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  literature  of  the  empire 
looked  for  support.  To  him  the  ar- 
mies looked  for  their  laurels,  and 
the  eagles  in  every  clime  turned  their 
aspiring  eyes,  waiting  to  bend  their 
flight  according  to  the  signal  of  his  Jo- 
vian nod.  And  all  these  vast  functions 
and  ministrations  arose  partly  as  a 
natural  effect,  but  partly  also  they 
were  a  cause  of  the  Emperor's  own 
divinity.  He  was  capable  of  services 
so  exalted,  because  he  also  was  held 
a  god,  and  had  his  own  altars,  his 
own  incense,  his  own  worship  and 
priests.  And  that  was  the  cause,  and 
that  was  the  result  of  his  bearing,  on 
his  own  shoulders,  a  burthen  so 
mighty  and  Atlantean. 

Yet,  if  in  this  view  it  was  needful 
to  have  a  man  of  talent,  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  reason  to  dread  a 
man  of  talents  too  adventurous — too 
aspiring — or  too  intriguing.  His  si- 
tuation, as  Ceesar,  or  Crown  Prince, 

flung  into  his  hands  a  power  of  fo- 
&.  j    c  i 

mentmg  conspiracie8,aua  ot  conceal- 
ing them  until  the  very  moment  of 
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explosion — which  made  him  an  ob- 
ject of  almost  exclusive  terror  to  his 
principal,  the  Caesar  Augustus.  His 
situation  again, as  an  heir  voluntarily 
adopted,  made  him  the  proper  object 
of  public  affection  and  caresses— 
which  became  peculiarly  embarrass- 
ing to  one  who  had,  perhaps,  soon 
found  reasons  for  suspecting,  fear- 
ing, and  hating  him  beyond  all  other 
men. 

The  young  nobleman,  whom  Ha- 
drian adopted  by  his  earliest  choice, 
was  Lucius  Aurelius  Verus,  the  son 
of  Cejonius  Commodug.  These 
names  were  borne  also  by  the  son ; 
but,  after  his  adoption  into  the  JElian 
family,  he  was  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  ^Elius  Verus.  The 
scandal  of  those  times  imputed  his 
adoption  to  the  worst  motives. 
"  Adriano,"  says  one  author,  "  (ut 
malevoli  lofjuunlur)  acceptior  forma 
quam  moribus"  And  thus  much  un- 
doubtedly there  is  to  countenance 
so  shocking  an  insinuation,  that  very 
little  is  recorded  of  the  young  prince 
but  such  anecdotes  as  illustrate  his 
excessive  luxury  and  effeminate  de- 
dication to  pleasure.  Still  it  is  our 
private  opinion,  that  Hadrian's  real 
motives  have  been  misrepresented  ; 
that  he  sought  in  the  young  man's 
extraordinary  beauty — [for  he  was, 
says  Spar tian,  pulchritudinis  regias}— 
a  plausible  pretext  that  should  be 
sufficient  to  explain  and  to  counte- 
nance his  preference,  whilst  under 
this  provisional  adoption  he  was 
enabled  to  postpone  the  definitive 
choice  of  an  Imperator  elect,  until 
his  own  more  advanced  age,  might 
diminish  thfe  motives  for  intriguing 
against  himself.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  mere  ad  interim  adoption  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  however  we  may  choose  to 
explain  that  fact,  that  Hadrian 
foresaw  and  calculated  on  the  early 
death  of  /Elius.  This  prophetic 
knowledge  may  have  been  grounded 
on  a  private  familiarity  with  some 
constitutional  infirmity  affecting  his 
daily  health,  or  with  some  habits  of 
life  incompatible  with  longevity,  or 
with  both  combined.  It  is  pretended 
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that  this  distinguished  mark  of  fa- 
vour was  conferred  in  fulfilment  of 
a  direct  contract  on  the  Emperor's 
part,  as  the  price  of  favours  such  as 
the  Latin  reader  will  easily  under- 
stand from  the  strong  expression  of 
Spartian  above  cited.  But  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  Hadrian  relied 
on  this  admirable  beauty,  and  allow- 
ed it  so  much  weight,  as  the  readiest 
and  most  intelligible  justification  to 
the  multitude,  of  a  choice  which 
thus  offered  to  their  homage  a  public 
favourite — and  to  the  nobility,  of  so 
invidious  a  preference,  which  placed 
one  of  their  own  number  far  above 
the  level  of  his  natural  rivals.  The 
necessities  of  the  moment  were  thus 
satisfied  without  present  or  future 
danger ; — as  respected  the  future,  he 
knew  or  believed  that  Verus  was 
marked  out  for  early  death ;  and 
would  often  say,  in  a  strain  of  com- 
pliment somewhat  disproportionate, 
applying  to  him  the  Virgilian  lines 
on  the  hopeful  and  lamented  Mar- 
cellus, 
"  O'tendent  terris  hunc  tantutn  fata, 

neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent." 

And, at  thesametimp,tocountcnance 
the  belief  that  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed, he  would  affect  to  sigh, 
exclaiming — "Ah  !  that  I  should  thus 
fruitlessly  have  squandered  a  sum  of 
three*  millions  sterling ! "  for  so 
much  had  been  distributed  in  lar- 
gesses to  the  people  and  the  army  on 
the  occasion  of  his  inauguration. 
Meantime,  as  respected  the  present, 
the  qualities  of  the  young  man  were 
amply  fitted  to  sustain  a  Roman  po- 
pularity ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  ex- 
treme and  statuesque  beauty  of  per- 
son, he  was  (in  the  report  of  one 
who  did  not  wish  to  colour  his  cha- 
racter advantageously)  "  memor  fa- 
milice  suce,  comptus,  decorus,  oris  ve- 
nerandi,  cloquenlice  celsioris,  versit 
fai-ilis,  in  repubfica  etiamnon  inutilis." 
Even  as  a  military  officer,  he  had  a 
respectablef  character;  as  an  orator 
he  was  more  than  respectable ;  and 
in  other  qualifications  less  interest- 
ing to  the  populace,  he  had  that 


*  »  IB  iu)o<- 

*  la  the  original  termiUies,  which  is  not  much  above  two  millions  and  150  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  one-third  as  much,  in  addition 
to  this  popular  largess,  bad  been  given  to  the  army. 

t "  nam  bene  gestis  rebus,  vel  potius  feliciter,  etsi  non  summt — mcdii  ttunen 

obtinuit  ducis  fa  main." 
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happy  mediocrity  of  merit  which 
was  best  fitted  for  his  delicate  and 
difficult  situation — sufficient  to  do 
credit  to  the  Emperor's  preference — 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  popular  re- 
gard, but  not  brilliant  enough  to 
throw  his  patron  into  the  shade.  For 
the  r#st,  his  vices  were  of  a  nature 
not  greatly  or  necessarily  to  inter- 
fere with  his  public  duties,  and  em- 
phatically such  as  met  with  the  rea- 
diest indulgence  from  the  Roman 
laxity  of  morals.  Some  few  in- 
stances, indeed,  are  noticed  of 
cruelty;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  merely  by  acci- 
dent, and  as  an  indirect  result  of 
other  purposes,  that  he  ever  allowed 
himself  in  such  manifestations  of 
irresponsible  power — not  as  gratify- 
ing any  harsh  impulses  of  his  native 
character.  The  most  remarkable 
neglect  of  humanity  with  which  he 
has  been  taxed,  occurred  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  couriers ;  these  were  the 
bearers  of  news  and  official  des- 
patches, at  that  time  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  the  modern  post;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  as  yet 
they  were  not  slaves,  (as  afterwards 
by  the  reformation  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,)  but  free  citizens.  They  had 
been  already  dressed  in  a  particular 
livery  or  uniform,  and  possibly  they 
might  wear  some  symbolical  badges 
of  their  profession;  but  the  new 
Ceesar  chose  to  dress  them  altoge- 
ther in  character  as  winged  Cupids, 
affixing  literal  wings  to  their  should- 
ers, and  facetiously  distinguishing 
them  by  the  names  of  the  four  cardinal 
winds,  (Boreas,  Aquilo,  Notus,  &c.) 
and  others  as  levanters  or  hurricanes, 
(Circius,  &c.)  Thus  far  he  did  no 
more  than  indulge  a  blameless  fancy; 
but  in  his  anxiety  that  his  runners 
should  emulate  their  patron  winds, 
and  do  credit  to  the  names  which  he 
had  assigned  them,  he  is  said  to  have 
exacted  a  degree  of  speed  inconsist- 
ent with  any  merciful  regard  for 
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their  bodily  powers.  *  But  these  were, 

after  all,  perhaps  mere  improve- 
ments of  malice  upon  some  solitary 
incident.  The  true  stain  upon  his 
memory,  and  one  which  is  open  to 
no  doubt  whatever,  is  excessive  and 
extravagant  luxury  —  excessive  in 
degree,  extravagant  and  even  ludi- 
crous in  its  forms.  For  example,  he 
constructed  a  sort  of  bed  or  sofa — 
protected  from  insects  by  an  awn- 
ing of  network  composed  of  lilies, 
delicately  fabricated  into  the  pro- 
per meshes,  &c.,  and  the  couches 
composed  wholly  of  rose  leaves  ;  and 
even  of  these,  not  without  an  exqui- 
site preparation  ;  for  the  white  parts 
of  the  leaves,  as  coarser  and  harsher 
to  the  touch,  (possibly,  also,  as  less 
odorous,)  were  scrupulously  reject- 
ed. Here  he  lay  indolently  stretched 
amongst  favourite  ladies, 

"  And  like  a  naked  Indian  slept  himself 
away." 

He  had  also  tables  composed  of  the 
same  delicate  material  —  prepared 
and  purified  in  the  same  elaborate 
way — and  to  these  were  adapted 
seats  in  the  fashion  of  sofas  (accuba- 
tionesC)  corresponding  in  their  ma- 
terials, and  in  their  mode  of  prepa- 
ration. He  was  also  an  expert  per- 
former, and  even  an  original  inventor, 
in  the  art  of  cookery ;  and  one  dish 
of  his  discovery,  which,  from  its  four 
component  parts,  obtained  the  name 
of  tetrapharmacum,  was  so  far  from 
owing  its  celebrity  to  its  royal  birth, 
that  it  maintained  its  place  on  Ha- 
drian's table  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
These, however,  were  mere  fopperies 
or  pardonable  extravagancies  in  one 
so  young  and  so  exalted ;  "  quse, 
etsi  non  decora,"  as  the  historian  ob- 
serves, "  non  tamen  ad  perniciem 
publicam  prompta  sunt."  A  graver 
mode  of  licentiousness  appeared  in 
his  connexions  with  women.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  lawless  amours; 
and  to  his  own  wife,  on  her  expostu- 


*  This,  however,  is  a  point  in  which  royal  personages  claim  an  old  prescriptive 
right  to  be  unreasonable  in  their  exactions;  and  some,  even  amongst  the  most  Im- 
mune of  Christian  princes,  Lave  erred  as  flagrantly  as  JLIius  Verus.  George  IV., 
we  have  understood,  was  generally  escorted  from  Dalkeith  to  Holyrood  at  a  rate  of 
twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  And  of  his  father,  the  truly  kind  and  paternal  king,  it 
is  recorded  by  Miss  Hawkins,  (daughter  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  the  biographer  of  John- 
son, &c.)  that  families  who  happened  to  have  a  son,  brother,  lover,  &c.  in  the  parti- 
cular regiment  of  cavalry  which  furnished  the  escort  for  the  day,  used  to  suffer  as 
much  anxiety  for  the  result  as  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle. 
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lating  with  him  on  his  aberrations 
in  this  respect,  he  replied  —  that 
"  wife"  was  a  designation  of  rank 
and  official  dignity,  not  of  temlerneas 
and  affection,  or  implying  any  claim 
of  love  on  either  side;  upon  which 
distinction  he  begged  that  she  would 
mind  her  own  affairs,  and  leave  him 
to  pursue  such  as  he  might  himself 
be  involved  in  by  his  sensibility  to 
female  charms. 

However,  he  and  all  his  errors, 
his  "  regal  beauty,"  his  princely 
pomps,  and  his  authorized  hopes, 
were  suddenly  swallowed  up  by  the 
inexorable  grave;  and  he  would  have 
passed  away  like  an  exhalation,  and 
leaving  no  remembrance  of  himself 
more  durable  than  his  own  beds  of 
rose  leaves,  and  his  reticulated  ca- 
nopies of  lilies,  had  it  not  been  that 
Hadrian  filled  the  world  with  images 
of  his  perfect  faunlike  beauty  in  the 
shape  of  colossal  statues,  and  raised 
temples  even  tohis  memory  in  various 
cities.  This  Caesar,  therefore,  dying 
thus  prematurely,  never  tasted  of 
empire ;  and  his  name  would  have 
had  but  a  doubtful  title  to  a  place  in 
the  Imperatorial  roll,  had  it  not  been 
recalled  to  a  second  chance  for  the 
sacred  honours  in  the  person  of  his 
son — whom  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
Hadrian,  by  way  of  testifying  his 
a :V«  ction  for  the  father,  to  associate 
in  the  order  of  succession  with  the 
philosophic  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus. This  fact,  and  the  certainty 
that  to  the  second  yElius  Verus  he 
gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage, 
rather  than  to  his  associate  Csesar 
Marcus  Aurelius,  make  it  evident 
that  his  regret  for  the  elder  Verus 
was  unaffected  and  deep ;  and  they 
overthrow  effectually  the  common 
report  of  historians — that  he  repent- 
ed of  his  earliest  choice,  as  of  one 
that  had  been  disappointed  not  by 
the  decrees  of  fate,  but  by  the  vio- 
lent defect  of  merits  in  its  object. 
On  the  contrary,  he  prefaced  his  in- 
auguration of  this  junior  Caesar  by 
the  following  tender  words — Let  us 
confound  the  rapine  of  the  grave, 
and  let  the  empire  possess  amongst 
her  rulers  a  second  ./Elius  Verus. 

"  Dii*  aliter  viswn  cst:"  the  blood 
of  the  .<Elian  family  was  not  privi- 
leged to  ascend  or  aspire  :  it  gravi- 
tated violently  to  extinction;  and 
this  junior  Verus  is  supposed  to  have 
been  as  much  indebted  to  his  asses- 


sor on  the  throne  for  shielding  his 
obscure  vices,  and  drawing  over  his 
defects  the  ample  draperies  of  the 
Imperatorial  robe,  as  he  was  to  Ha- 
drian, his  grandfather  by  fiction  of 
law,  for  his  adoption  into  the  reign- 
ing family,  and  IIM  consecration  as 
one  of  the  Caesars.  He,  says  one 
historian,  shed  no  ray  of  light  or 
illustration  upon  the  Imperial  house, 
except  by  one  solitary  quality.  This 
bears  a  harsh  sound  ;  but  it  has  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  redemption  for 
his  memory,  when  we  learn — that 
this  solitary  quality,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  claimed  a  natural  affinity 
to  the  sacred  house,  and  challenged 
a  natural  interest  in  the  purple,  was 
the  very  princely  one  of — a  merciful 
disposition. 

The  two  Antonines  fix  an  era  in  the 
Imperial  history;  for  they  were  both 
eminent  models  of  wise  and  good 
rulers ;  and  some  would  say — that 
they  fixed  a  crisis ;  for  with  their  suc- 
cessorcommenced,in  the  popular  be- 
lief, the  decline  of  the  empire.  Tbatat 
least  is  the  doctrine  of  Gibbon  ;  but 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  found  alto- 
gether able  to  sustain  itself  against 
a  closer  and  philosophic  examination 
of  the  true  elements  involved  in  the 
idea  of  declension  as  applied  to  po- 
litical bodies.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
however,  and  waiving  any  interest 
which  might  happen  to  invest  the 
Antonines  as  the  last  princes  who 
kept  up  the  empire  to  its  original 
level,  both  of  them  had  enough  of 
merit  to  challenge  a  separate  notice 
in  their  personal  characters, and  apart 
from  the  accidents  of  their  position. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  who  is  usu- 
ally distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Pius,  is  thus  described  by  one  of 
his  biographers  : — "  He  was  exter- 
nally of  remarkable  beauty;  eminent 
for  his  moral  character,  full  of  be- 
nign dispositions,  noble,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  a  most  gentle  expression, 
intellectually  of  singular  endow- 
ments, possessing  an  elegant  style 
of  eloquence,  distinguished  for  his 
literature,  generally  temperate,  an 
earnest  lover  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
mild  in  his  deportment,  bountiful  in 
the  use  of  his  own,  but  a  stern  re- 
specter  of  the  rights  of  others ;  and, 
finally,  he  was  all  this  without  osten- 
tation, and  with  a  constant  regard  to 
the  proportions  of  cases,  and  to  the 
demands  of  time  and  place."  His 
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bounty  displayed  itself  in  a  way, 
which  may  be  worth  mentioning,  as 
at  once  illustrating  the  age,  and  the 
prudence  with  which  he  controlled 
the  most  generous  of  his  impulses : 
— "  Fcenus  trientarium"  says  the  his- 
torian, "  hoc  est  minimis  usuris  exer- 
cuit,  ut  patrimonio  suo  plurimos  adju- 
varet."  The  meaning  of  which  is 
this  : — in  Rome,  the  customary  inte- 
rest for  money  was  what  was  called 
centesimcB  usurce ;  that  is,  the  hun- 
dredth part,  or  1  per  cent.  But,  as 
this  expressed  not  the  annual,  but 
the  monthly  interest,  the  true  rate 
was,  in  fact,  12  per  cent ;  and  that 
is  the  meaning  of  centesimce  usurce, 
Nor  could  money  be  obtained  any- 
where on  better  terms  than  these; 
and,  moreover,  this  1  per  cent  was 
exacted  rigorously  as  the  monthly 
day  came  round,  no  arrears  being 
Buffered  to  lie  over.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  a  prodigious 
service  to  lend  money  at  a  dimi- 
nished rate,  and  one  which  furnished 
many  men  with  the  means  of  saving 
themselves  from  ruin.  Pius  then, 
by  way  of  extending  his  aid  as  far 
as  possible,  reduced  the  monthly 
rate  of  his  loans  to  one-third  per 
cent,  which  made  the  annual  interest 
the  very  moderate  one  of  4  per  cent. 
The  channels,  which  public  spirit 
had  as  yet  opened  to  the  beneficence 
of  the  opulent,  were  few  indeed : 
charity  and  munificence  languished, 
or  they  were  abused,  or  they  were 
inefficiently  directed,  simply  through 
defects  in  the  structure  of  society. 
Social  organisation,  for  its  large  de- 
velopement,  demanded  the  agency 
of  newspapers  (together  with  many 
other  forms  of  assistance  from  the 
press),  of  banks,  of  public  carriages 
on  an  extensive  scale,  besides  infi- 
nite other  inventions  or  establish- 
ments not  yet  created — which  sup- 
port and  powerfully  react  upon  that 
same  progress  of  society  which  ori- 
ginally gave  birth  to  themselves. 
All  things  considered,  in  the  Rome 
of  that  day,  where  all  munificence 
confined  itself  to  the  direct  largesses 
of  a  few  leading  necessaries  of  life, 
— a  great  step  was  taken,  and  the 
best  step,  in  this  lending  of  money 
at  a  low  interest,  towards  a  more  re- 
fined and  beneficial  mode  of  charity. 
In  his  public  character,  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  patriotic  of  Roman 
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Emperors,  and  the  purest  from  all 
taint  of  corrupt  or  indirect  ends. 
Peculation,  embezzlement,  or  mis- 
application of  the  public  funds,  were 
universally  corrected :  provincial  op- 
pressors were  exposed  and  defeated  : 
the  taxes  and  tributes  were  dimi- 
nished ;  and  the  public  expenses 
were  thrown  as  much  as  possible 
upon  the  public  estates,  and  in  some 
instances  upon  his  own  private 
estates.  So  far,  indeed,  did  Pius 
stretch  his  sympathy  with  the  poorer 
classes  of  his  subjects,  that  on  this 
account  chiefly  he  resided  perma- 
nently in  the  capital — alleging  in 
excuse,  partly  that  he  thus  stationed 
himself  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
mighty  empire,  to  which  all  couriers 
could  come  by  the  shortest  radii,  but 
chiefly  that  he  thus  spared  the  pro- 
vincialists  those  burthens  which 
must  else  have  alighted  upon  them  ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  even  the  slenderest 
retinue  of  a  Roman  Emperor  is  bur- 
thensome  to  the  whole  line  of  its 
progress."  His  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration, indeed,  were  extended  to 
all  classes,  and  all  relations,  of  his 
subjects ;  even  to  those  who  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  his  public  displeasure 
as  state  delinquents,  or  as  the  most 
atrocious  criminals.  To  the  children 
of  great  treasury  defaulters,  he  re- 
turned the  confiscated  estates  of  their 
fathers,  deducting  only  what  might 
repair  the  public  loss.  And  so  reso- 
lutely did  he  refuse  to  shed  the 
blood  of  any  in  the  senatorial  order, 
to  whom  he  conceived  himself  more 
especially  bound  in  paternal  ties, 
that  even  a  parricide,  whom  the  laws 
would  not  suffer  to  live,  was  simply 
exposed  upon  a  desert  island. 

Little  indeed  did  Pius  want  of 
being  a  perfect  Christian  in  heart 
and  in  practice.  Yet  all  this  display 
of  goodness  and  merciful  indulgence, 
nay,  all  his  munificence,  would  have 
availed  him  little  with  the  people  at 
large,  had  he  neglected  to  furnish 
shows  and  exhibitions  in  the  arena 
of  suitable  magnificence.  Luckily 
for  his  reputation,  he  exceeded  the 
general  standard  of  imperial  splen- 
dour not  less  as  the  patron  of  the 
amphitheatre  than  in  his  more  im- 
portant functions.  It  is  recorded  of 
him— that  in  one  missio  he  sent  for- 
ward on  the  arena  a  hundred  lions. 
Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  by 
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the  rarity  of  thp  wild  animals  which 
he  exhibited  than  by  their  number. 
There  were  elephants,  there  were 
crocodiles,  there  were  hippopotami 
at  one  time  upon  the  stage :  there 
was  also  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  still 
rarer  crocuta  or  corocotta,  with  a  few 
streptikerotes.  Some  of  these  were 
matched  in  duels,  some  in  general 
battles  with  tigers ;  in  fact,  there  was 
no  species  of  wild  animal  through- 
out the  deserts  and  sandy  /aarras 
of  Africa,  the  infinite  steppes  of  Asia, 
or  the  lawny  recesses  and  dim  fo- 
rests of  then  silvan  Europe,*  no 
species  known  to  natural  history, 
(and  some  even  of  which  naturalists 
have  lost  sight,)  which  the  Emperor 
Pius  did  not  produce  to  his  Roman 
subjects  on  his  ceremonious  pomps. 
And  in  another  point  lie  carried  his 
splendours  to  a  point  which  set  the 
seal  to  his  liberality.  In  the  phrase 
of  modern  auctioneers,  he  gave  up 
the  wild  beasts  to  slaughter  "  with- 
out reserve."  It  was  the  custom,  in 
ordinary  cases,  so  far  to  consider  the 
enormous  cost  of  these  far-fetched 
rarities  as  to  preserve  for  future  oc- 
casions those  which  escaped  the  ar- 
rows of  the  populace,  or  survived 
the  bloody  combats  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Thus,  out  of  the 
overflowings  of  one  great  exhibition, 
would  be  found  materials  for  an- 
other. But  Pius  would  not  allow 
of  these  reservations.  All  were 
given  up  unreservedly  to  the  savage 
purposes  of  the  spectators :  land  and 
sea  were  ransacked ;  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  Torrid  Zone  were  violated; 
columns  of  the  army  were'  put  in 
motion — and  all  for  the  transient  ef- 
fect of  crowning  an  extra  hour  with 
hetacombs  of  forest  blood,  each  se- 
parate minute  of  which  had  cost  a 
king's  ransom. 

Yet  these  displays  were  alien  to  the 
nature  of  Pius;  and,  even  through 
the  tyranny  of  custom,  he  had  been 
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so  little  changed,  that  to  the  last  he 
continued  to  turn  aside,  as  often  as 
the  public  ritual  of  his  duty  allowed 
him,  from  these  fierce  spectacles  to 
the  gentler  amusements  of  fishing 
and  hunting.  His  taste  and  his  af- 
fections naturally  carried  him  to  all 
domestic  pleasures  of  a  quiet  nature. 
A  walk  in  a  shrubbery  or  along  a 
piazza,  enlivened  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  friend  or  two,  pleased  him 
better  than  all  the  court  festivals ; 
and  among  festivals,  or  anniversary 
celebrations,  he  preferred  those 
which,  like  the  harvest- home  or 
feast  of  the  vintagers,  whilst  they 
sanctioned  a  total  carelessness  and 
dismissal  of  public  anxieties,  were 
at  the  same  time  coloured  by  the 
innocent  gaiety  which  belongs  to 
rural  and  to  primitive  manners'.— In 
person  this  Emperor  was  tall  and 
dignified  (xtalura  iltvata  ilecorvs); 
but  latterly  he  stooped ;  to  remedy 
which  defect,  that  he  might  dis- 
charge his  public  part  with  the  more 
decorum,  he  wore  stays.f  Of  his 
other  personal  habits  little  ia  re- 
corded, except  that,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  just  before  receiving 
the  compliments  of  his  friends  and 
dependents  (salututores,)  or  what  in 
modern  phrase  would  be  called  his 
levee,  he  took  a  little  plain  bread, 
(pantm  siccum  comedit,)  that  is,  bread 
without  condiments  or  accompani- 
ments of  any  kind,  by  way  of  break- 
fast. In  no  meal  has  luxury  ad- 
vanced more  upon  the  model  of  the 
ancients  than  in  this :  the  dinners 
(canes')  of  the  Romans  were  even 
more  luxurious,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  costly,  than  our  own ; 
but  their  breakfasts  were  scanda- 
lously meagre ;  and,  with  many  men, 
breakfast  was  no  professed  meal  at 
all.  Galen  tells  us  that  a  little  bread, 
and  at  most  a  little  seasoning  of  oil, 
honey,  or  dried  fruits,  was  the  ut- 
most breakfast  which  men  generally 


•  Arid  not  impossibly  of  America;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  when  we 
speak  of  this  quarter  of  the  earth  as  yet  undiscovered,  we  mean — to  ourselves  of  the 
western  climates;  since  as  respects  the  eastern  quarters  of  Asia,  doubtless  Ame- 
rica was  known  there  familiarly  enough  ;  and  the  high  bounties  of  Imperial  Rome 
on  rare  animals,  would  sometimes  perhaps  propagate  their  influence  even  to  those 
regions. 

f  In  default  of  whalebone,  one  is  curious  to  know  of  what  they  were  made  :— 
thin  tablets  of  the  linden-tree,  it  appears,  were  the  best  materials  which  the  Augus- 
tus of  that  day  could  command. 
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allowed  themselves ;  some  indeed 
drank  wine  after  it,  but  this  was  far 
from  being  a  common  practice.* 

The  Emperor  Pius  died  in  his  se-. 
veutieth  year.  The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  his  death  was — not  break- 
fast nor  ccena,  but  something  of  the 
kind.  He  had  received  a  present  of 
Alpine  cheese,  and  he  ordered  some 
for  supper.  The  trap  for  his  life 
was  baited  with  toasted  cheese. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
ate  immoderately ;  but  that  night  he 
was  seized  with  indigestion.  Deli- 
rium followed;  during  which  it  is 
singular  that  his  mind  teemed  with 
a  class  of  imagery  and  of  passions 
the  most  remote  (as  it  might  have 
been  thought)  from  the  voluntary 
occupations  of  his  thoughts.  He 
raved  about  the  State,  and  about 
those  kings  with  whom  he  was  dis- 
pleased ;  nor  were  his  thoughts  one 
moment  removed  from  the  public 
service.  Yet  he  was  the  least  am- 
bitious of  princes,  and  his  reign  was 
emphatically  said  to  be  bloodless. 
Finding  his  fever  increase,  he  became 
sensible  that  he  was  dying ;  and  he 
ordered  the  golden  statue  of  Pros- 
perity, a  household  symbol  of  em- 
pire, to  be  transferred  from  his  own 
bedroom  to  that  of  his  successor. 
Once  again,  however,  for  the  last 
time,  he  gave  the  word  to  the  officer 
of  the  guard ;  and,  soon  after,  turn- 
ing away  his  face  to  the  wall  against 
which  his  bed  was  placed,  he  passed 
out  of  life  ia  the  very  gentlest  sleep, 
"  quasi  dormiret,  spiritum  reddidit ;" 
or,  as  a  Greek  author  expresses  it, 

KU.T'  Iffa  ifw  -ry  [t.cf.'^u.x.ula.Tia.      He  W3S 

one  of  those  few  Roman  Emperors 
whom  posterity  truly  honoured  with 
the  title  of  ava/^a™?  (or  bloodless ;) 
solusque  omnium  prope  principum 
prorsus  sine  civili  sanguine  et  hostili 
vixit.  In  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
and  character  he  was  thought  to  re- 
semble Numa.  And  Pausanias,  after 
remarking  on  his  title  of  Evf£n;  (or 
Pius),  upon  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  which  there  are  several  different 


071 

hypotheses,  closes  with  this  memor- 
able tribute  to  his  paternal  qualities 


KK>.u/u.ivo;  :  but,  in  my  opinion,  he 
should  also  bear  the  name  of  Cyrus 
the  elder — being  hailed  as  Father  of 
the  Human  Race. 

A  thoughtful  Roman  would  have 
been  apt  to  exclaim,  This  is  too  good 
to  last,  upon  finding  so  admirable  a 
ruler  succeeded  by  one  still  more 
admirable  in  the  person  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  From  the  first  dawn  of 
his  infancy  this  prince  indicated,  by 
his  grave  deportment,  the  philoso- 
phic character  of  his  mind ;  and  at 
eleven  years  of  age  he  professed 
himself  a  formal  devotee  of  philoso- 
phy in  its  strictest  form, — assuming 
the  garb,  and  submitting  to  its  most 
ascetic  ordinances.  In  particular, 
he  slept  upon  the  ground,  and  in 
other  respects  he  practised  a  style 
of  living  the  most  simple  and  remote 
from  the  habits  of  rich  men  [or,  in 

his  OWn  Words,  T«  AITOV  KO,TO.  rt,v  VMI- 
ru.i,  KU.\  •Ofof'fu  rr,i  'ar^va'ia.xn;  afaif')';]  ; 

though  it  is  true  that  he  himself 
ascribes  this  simplicity  of  life  to  the 
influence  of  his  mother,  and  not  to 
the  premature  assumption  of  tlu? 
stoical  character.  He  pushed  his 
austerities  indeed  to  excess ;  for  Dio 
mentions  that  in  his  boyish  days  he 
was  reduced  to  great  weakness  by- 
exercises  too  severe,  and  a  diet  of 
too  little  nutriment.  In  fact,  his 
whole  heart  was  set  upon  philoso- 
phic attainments,  and  perhaps  upon 
philosophic  glory.  All  the  great  phi- 
losophers of  his  own  time,  whether 
Stoic  or  Peripatetic,  and  amongst 
them  Sextus  of  Cheronaea,  a  nephew 
of  Plutarch,  were  retained  as  his  in- 
structors. There  was  none  whom 
he  did  not  enrich;  and  as  many  as 
were  fitted  by  birth  and  manners  to 
fill  important  situations,  he  raised  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  Phi- 
losophy, however,  did  not  so  much 
absorb  his  affections,  but  that  he 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts 


*  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  delusion  prevalent  on  such  subjects.  In 
some  English  cavalry  regiments,  the  custom  is  for  the  privates  to  take  only  one 
meal  a-day,  which  of  course  is  dinner  ;  and  by  some  curious  experiments  it  has  ap- 
peared that  such  a  mode  of  life  is  the  healthiest.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  porter  or  substantial  ale  drunk  in  these  regiments, 
does  virtually  allow  many  meals,  by  comparison  with  the  washy  tea  breakfasts  of  moat 
Englishmen, 
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(painting  he  both  studied  and  prac-  IK;  relish  the  very  same  spectacles, 

tised,)  and  such  gymnastic  exercises  when  connected  with  the  cruel  ex- 

as  ho  held  consistent  with  his  public  hibitions  of  the  circus  and  amphi- 

dignity.  Wrestling,  hunting,  fowling,  theatre,  that  it  was  not  without  some 

playing  at  cricket  (Pila),  he  admired  friendly  violence  on  the  part  of  those 

and  patronised  by  personal  partici-  who  could  venture  on  such  a  liberty, 

pation.  He  tried  his  powers  even  as  nor  even  thus,  perhaps,  without  the 

a  runner.    But  with  these  tasks,  and  necessities  of  his  official  station,  that 

entering  so  critically,  both  as  a  con-  he  would  be  persuaded  to  visit  either 

noisseur  and  as  a  practising  amateur,  one  or  the  other.*    In  this  he  medi- 

into  such  trials  of  skill,  so  little  did  tated  no  reflection  upon  his  father  by 


*  So  much  improvement  had  Christianity  already  accomplished  in  the  feelings  of 
men  since  the  time  of  Augustus.  That  prince,  in  whose  reign  the  founder  of  this 
ennobling  religion  was  born,  had  delighted  so  much  and  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  Maecenas  summoned  him  reproachfully  to  leave 
them, — saying,  Surge  tandem,  carnifex. 

It  is  the  remark  of  Capitoline,  that  "  gladiatoria  spectacula  omnifariam  tern, 
peravit;  temperavit  etiam  scenicas  donationes ;" — he  controlled  in  every  possible 
way  the  gladiatorial  spectacles ;  he  controlled  also  the  rates  of  allowance  to  the  stage 
performers.  In  these  latter  reforms,  which  simply  restrained  the  exorbitant  salaries 
of  a  class  dedicated  to  the  public  pleasures,  and  unprofitable  to  the  State,  Marcus 
may  have  had  no  farther  view  than  that  which  is  usually  connected  with  sumptuary 
laws.  But  in  the  restraints  upon  the  gladiators,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  his 
highest  purpose  was  not  that  of  elevating  human  nature,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
still  higher  regulations.  As  little  can  it  be  believed  that  this  lofty  conception,  and 
the  sense  of  a  degradation  entailed  upon  human  nature  itself,  in  the  spectacle  of 
human  beings  matched  against  each  other  like  brute  beasts,  and  pouring  out  their 
blood  upon  the  arena  as  a  libation  to  the  caprices  of  a  mob,  could  have  been  derived 
from  any  other  source  than  the  contagion  of  Christian  standards  and  Christian  senti- 
ments, then  beginning  to  pervade  and  ventilate  the  atmosphere  of  society  in  its 
higher  and  philosophic  regions.  Christianity,  without  expressly  affirming,  every- 
where indirectly  supposes  and  presumes  the  infinite  value  and  dignity  of  man  as  a 
creature,  exclusively  concerned  in  a  vast  and  mysterious  economy  of  restoration  to 
a  state  of  moral  beauty  and  power  in  some  former  age  mysteriously  forfeited.  Equally 
interested  in  its  benefits  joint  heirs  of  its  promises,  all  men  of  every  colour,  lan- 
guage, and  rank,  Gentile  or  Jew,  were  here  first  represented  as  in  one  sense  (and 
that  the  most  important)  equal ;  in  the  eye  of  this  religion,  they  were,  by  necessity 
of  logic,  equal,  as  equal  participators  in  the  ruin  and  the  restoration.  Here,  first,  in 
any  available  sense,  was  communicated  to  the  standard  of  human  nature,  a  vast  and 
sudden  elevation  ;  and  reasonable  enough  it  is  to  suppose,  that  some  obscure  sense 
of  this — some  sympathy  with  the  great  changes  for  man  then  beginning  to  operate, 
would  first  of  all  reach  the  inquisitive  students  of  philosophy,  and  chiefly  those  in 
high  stations,  who  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  all  the  men  of  original  genius 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  had  already  taken  a  solitary 
step  in  the  improvement  of  human  nature ;  and  not,  we  may  believe,  without  some 
sub-conscious  influence  received  directly  or  indirectly  from  Christianity.  So  again, 
with  respect  to  Marcus,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he,  a  prince  so  indulgent  and 
popular,  could  have  thwarted,  and  violently  gainsaid,  a  primary  impulse  of  the  Roman 
populace,  without  some  adequate  motive ;  and  none  could  be  adequate  which  was 
not  built  upon  some  new  and  exalted  views  of  human  nature,  with  Which  these  gla- 
diatorial sacrifices  were  altogether  at  war.  The  reforms  which  Marcus  introduced 
into  these  "  crudelissima  spectacula,"  all  having  the  common  purpose  of  limiting 
then-  extent,  were  three.  First,  he  set  bounds  to  the  extreme  cost  of  these  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  this  restriction  of  the  cost  covertly  operated  as  a  restriction  of  the  prac- 
tice. Secondly — and  this  ordinance  took  effect  whenever  he  was  personally  present, 
if  not  oftener — he  commanded,  on  great  occasions,  that  these  displays  should  be 
bloodless.  Dion  Cassius  notices  this  fact  in  the  following  words : — "  The  Emperor 
Marcus  was  so  far  from  taking  delight  in  spectacles  of  bloodshed,  that  even  the  gla- 
diators in  Rome  could  not  obtain  his  inspection  of  their  contests,  unless,  like  the 
wrestlers,  they  contended  without  imminent  risk ;  for  he  never  allowed  them  the 
use  of  sharpened  weapons,  but  universally  they  fought  before  him  with  weapons  pre- 
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adoption,  the  Emperor  Piua,  (who 
also,  for  aught  we  know,  might  se- 
cretly revolt  from  a  species  of  amuse- 
ment which,  as  the  prescriptive  test 
of  munificence  in  the  popular  esti- 
mate, it  was  necessary  to  support^ ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  obeyed  him  with 
the  punctiliousness  of  a  Roman 
obedience:  he  watched  the  very 
motions  of  his  countenance :  and  he 
waited  so  continually  upon  his  plea- 
sure, that  for  three-and-twenty  years 
which  they  lived  together,  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  slept  out  of  his  fa- 
ther's palace  only  for  two  nights. 
This  rigour  of  filial  duty  illustrates  a 
feature  of  Roman  life ;  for  such  was 
the  sanctity  of  law,  that  a  father 
created  by  legal  fiction  was  in  all 
respects  treated  with  the  same  vene- 
ration and  affection,  as  a  father  who 
claimed  upon  the  most  unquestioned 
footing  of  natural  right.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  universal  baseness  of 
courts,  that  even  this  scrupulous  and 
minute  attention  to  his  duties,  did 
not  protect  Marcus  from  the  inju- 
rious insinuations  of  whisperers. 
There  were  not  wanting  persons 
who  endeavoured  to  turn  to  account 
the  general  circumstances  in  the  si- 
tuation of  the  Caesar  which  pointed 
him  out  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Empe- 
ror. But  these  being  no  more  than 
what  adhere  necessarily  to  the  case 
of  every  heir  us  such,  and  meeting 
fortunately  with  no  more  proneness 
to  suspicion  in  the  temper  of  the  Au- 
gustus than  they  did  with  counte- 
nance in  the  conduct  of  the  Caesar, 
made  so  little  impression  that  at 
length  these  malicious  efforts  died 
away,  from  mere  defect  of  encpurage- 
ment. 

The    most    interesting    political 
crisis  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  was 
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the  war  in  Germany  with  the  Marco- 
manni,  concurrently  with  pestilence 
in  Rome.  The  agitation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  intense;  and  prophets 
arose,  as  since  under  corresponding 
circumstances  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, who  announced  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  world.  The 
purse  of  Marcus  was  open,  as  usual, 
to  the  distresses  of  his  subjects.  But 
it  was  chiefly  for  the  expense  of  fu- 
nerals that  his  aid  was  claimed.  In 
this  way  he  alleviated  the  domestic 
calamities  of  his  capital,  or  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  the  sufferers, 
where  alleviation  was  beyond  his 
power,-  whilst  by  the  energy  of  his 
movements  and  his  personal  pre- 
sence on  the  Danube,  he  soon  dissi- 
pated those  anxieties  of  Rome  which 
pointed  in  a  foreign  direction.  The 
war,  however,  had  been  a  dreadful 
one,  and  had  excited  such  just  fears 
in  the  most  experienced  heads  of  the 
state,  that,  happening  in  its  outbreak 
to  coincide  with  a  Parthian  war,  it 
was  skilfully  protracted  until  the 
entire  thunders  of  Rome,  and  the 
undivided  energies  of  her  supreme 
captains,  could  be  concentrated  upon 
this  single  point.  Both*  Emperors 
left  Ronne,  and  crossed  the  Alps; 
the  war  was  thrown  back  upon  its 
native  seats — Austria  and  the  mo- 
dern Hungary  :  great  battles  were 
fought  and  won ;  and  peace,  with 
consequent  relief  and  restoration  to 
liberty,  was  reconquered  for  many 
friendly  nations,  who  had  Buffered 
under  the  ravages  of  the  Marcoman- 
ni,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Quadi,  and 
the  Vandals  ;  whilst  some  of  the 
hostile  people  were  nearly  obliter- 
ated from  the  map,  and  their  names 
blotted  out  from  the  memory  of 
men. 


viously  blunted."  Thirdly,  he  repealed  the  old  and  uniform  regulation,  which 
secured  to  the  gladiators  a  perpetual  immunity  from  military  service.  This  neces- 
sarily diminished  their  available  amount.  Being  now  liable  to  serve  their  country 
usefully  in  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  the  concurrent  limitation  of  the  expenses  in  this 
direction  prevented  any  proportionate  increase  of  their  numbers,  they  were  so  much 
the  less  disposable  in  aid  ol  the  public  luxury.  His  fatherly  care  of  all  classes,  and 
the  universal  benignity  with  which  he  attempted  to  raise  the  abject  estimate  and 
condition  of  even  the  lowest  Puriars  in  his  vast  empire,  appears  in  another  little 
anecdote,  relating  to  a  class  of  men  equally  with  the  gladiators,  given  up  to  the 
service  of  luxury  in  a  haughty  and  cruel  populace.  Attending  one  day  at  an  exhibi- 
tion of  rope-dancing,  one  of  the  performers  (a  boy)  fell  and  hurt  himself;  from  which 
time  the  paternal  Emperor  would  never  allow  the  rope-dancers  to  perform  without 
mattrasses  or  feather-beds  spread  below,  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  their  falls. 

*  Marcus  had  been  associated,  as  Ca??ar  and  as  Emperor,  with  the  son  of  the  late 
beautiful  Verus,  who  is  usually  mentioned  by  the  same  name. 
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Since  the  days  of  Gaul  as  an  in- 
dependent power,  no  war  had  so 
much  alarmed  the  people  of  Rome ; 
and  their  fear  was  justified  by  the 
clilliruhit's  and  prodigious  efforts 
whidi  accompanied  its  suppression. 
The  public  treasury  was  exhausted  ; 
loans  were  an  engine  of  fiscal  policy, 
not  then  understood  or  perhaps  prac- 
ticable; and  great  distress  was  at 
hand  for  the  state.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Marcus  adopted  a  wise 
(though  it  was  then  esteemed  a  vio- 
lent or  desperate)  remedy.  Time 
and  excessive  luxury  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  imperial  palaces  and 
villas  vast  repositories  of  apparel, 
furniture,jewels,pictures,and  house- 
hold utensils,  valuable  alike  for  the 
materials  and  the  workmanship. 
Many  of  these  articles  were  conse- 
crated, by  colour  or  otherwise,  to 
the  use  of  the  sacred  household ;  and 
to  have  been  found  in  possession  of 
them,  or  with  the  materials  for  ma- 
king them,  would  have  entailed  the 
penalties  of  treason.  All  these  stores 
were  now  brought  out  to  open  day, 
and  put  up  to  public  sale  by  auction, 
free  license  being  first  granted  to  the 
bidders,  whoever  they  might  be,  to 
use,  or  otherwise  to  exercise  the 
fullest  rights  of  property  upon  all 
they  bought.  The  auction  lasted  for 
two  months.  Every  man  was  gua- 
ranteed in  the  peaceable  ownership 
of  his  purchases.  And  afterwards, 
when  the  public  distress  had  passed 
over,  a  still  further  indulgence  was 
extended  to  the  purchasers.  Notice 
was  given — that  all  who  were  dissa- 
tisfied with  their  purchases,  or  who 
for  other  means  might  wish  to  reco- 
ver their  cost,  would  receive  back 
the  purchase-money,  upon  returning 
the  articles.  Dinner-services  of  gold 
and  crystal,  murrhine  vases, and  even 
his  wife's  wardrobe  of  silken  robes 
interwoven  with  gold,  all  these,  and 
countless  other  articles  were  accord- 
ingly returned — and  the  full  auction 
prices  paid  back;  or  were  not  return- 
ed, and  no  displeasure  shewn  to  those 
who  publicly  displayed  them  as  their 
own.  Having  gone  so  far,  overruled,by 
the  necessities  of  the  public  service,  in 


breaking  down  those  legal  barriers 
by  which  a  peculiar  dress,  furniture, 
equipage,  &c.,  were  appropriated  to 
the  Imperial  house,  as  distinguished 
from  the  very  highest  of  the  noble 
houses,  Marcus  had  a  sufficient  pre- 
text for  extending  indefinitely  tin- 
effect  of  the  dispensation  then  grant- 
ed. Articles  purchased  at  the  auc- 
tion bore  no  characteristic  marks  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  of  the 
same  form  and  texture :  so  that  a 
license  to  use  any  one  article  of  the 
sacred  pattern,  became  necessarily 
a  general  license  for  all  others  which 
resembled  them.  And  thus,  without 
abrogating  the  prejudices  which  pro- 
tected the  Imperial  precedency,  a 
body  of  sumptuary  laws — the  most 
ruinous  to  the  progress  of  manufac- 
turing skill,*  which  has  ever  been 
devised — were  silently  suspended. 
One  or  two  aspiring  families  might 
be  offended  by  these  innovation*, 
which  meantime  gave  the  pleasures 
of  enjoyment  to  thousands,  and  of 
hope  to  .millions. 

But  these,  though  very  noticeable 
relaxations  of  the  existing  preroga- 
tive, were,  as  respected  the  temper 
which  dictated  them,  no  more  than 
everyday  manifestations  of  the  Em- 
peror's perpetual  benignity.  Fortu- 
nately for  Marcus,  the  indestructible 
privilege  of  the  divina  domus  exalted 
it  so  unapproachably  beyond  all 
competition,  that  no  possible  remis- 
sions of  aulic  rigour  could  ever  be 
misinterpreted ;  fear  there  could  be 
none,  lest  such  paternal  indulgences 
should  lose  their  effect  and  accepta- 
tion as  pure  condescensions.  They 
could  neither  injure  their  author, 
who  was  otherwise  charmed  and 
consecrated,  from  disrespect ;  nor 
could  they  suffer  injury  themselves 
by  misconstruction,  or  seem  other 
than  sincere,  coming  from  a  prince 
whose  entire  life  was  one  long  series 
of  acts  expressing  the  same  affable 
spirit.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  effect 
of  this  uninterrupted  benevolence  in 
the  Emperor,  that  at  length  all  men, 
according  to  their  several  ages,  hail- 
ed him  as  their  father — son — or  bro- 
ther. And  when  he  died  in  the  sixty. 


•• 


*  Because  the  most  effectual  extinguishers  of  all  ambition  applied  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  since  the  very  excellence  of  any  particular  fabric  was  the  surest  pledg«  of  its 
virtual  suppression  by  means  of  its  legal  restriction  (which  followed  inevitably)  to 
the  uie  of  the  Imperial  h<?use, 
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first  year  of  his  life  (the  18th  of 
his  reign),  he  \vas  lamented  with  a 
corresponding  peculiarity  in  the  pub- 
lic ceremonial,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  studied  interfusion  of  the  sena- 
torial body  with  the  populace,  ex- 
pressive of  the  levelling  power  of 
a  true  and  comprehensive  grief;  a 
peculiarity  for  which  no 'precedent 
was  found,  and  which  never  after- 
wards became  a  precedent  for  simi- 
lar honours  to  the  best  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

But  malice  has  the  divine  privi- 
lege of  ubiquity;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  even  this  great  model  of 
private  and  public  virtue  did  not 
escape  the  foulest  libels :  he  was 
twice  accused  of  murder ;  once  on 
the  person  of  a  gladiator,  with  whom 
tre  Empress  is  said  to  have  fallen  in 
love ;  and  again,  upon  his  associate 
in  the  empire,  who  died  in  reality  of 
an  apoplectic  seizure,  on  his  return 
from  the  German  campaign.  Neither 
of  these  atrocious  fictions  evergained 
the  least  hold  of  the  public  attention, 
so  entirely  were  they  both  put  down 
by  the  primd  facie  evidence  of  facts, 
and  of  the  Emperor's  notorious  cha- 
racter. In  fact  his  faults,  if  he  had 
any  in  his  public  life,  were  entirely 
those  of  too  much  indulgence.  In  a 
few  cases  of  enormous  guilt,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  shewed  himself  in- 
exorable. But,  generally  speaking, 
he  was  far  otherwise ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, he  carried  his  indulgence  to 
his  wife's  vices  to  an  excess  which 
drew  upon  him  the  satirical  notice  of 
the  stage. 

The  gladiators,  and  still  more  the 
sailors  of  that  age,  were  constantly 
to  be  seen  plying  naked,  and -Faus- 
tina was  shameless  enough  to  take 
her  station  in  places  which  gave  her 
the  advantages  of  a  leisurely  review; 
and  she  actually  selected  favourites 
from  both  classes  on  the  ground  of  a 
personal  inspection.  With  others  of 
greater  rank  she  is  said  even  to  have 
been  surprised  by  her  husband ;  in  par- 
ticular with  one  called  Tertullus,  at 
dinner.*  But  to  all  remonstrances  on 


this  subject,  Marcus  is  reported  to 
have  replied,  "  Si  uxorem  dimittimus, 
reddamus  etdotem;"  meaning  that, 
having  received  his  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  empire  simply  by  his 
adoption  into  the  family  of  Pius,  his 
wife's  father,  gratitude  and  filial 
duty  obliged  him  to  view  any  dis- 
honours emanating  from  his  wife's 
con'duct  as  joint  legacies  with  the 
splendours  inherited  from  their 
common  father;  in  short,  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  separate  the 
rose  from  its  thorns.  However,  the 
facts  are  not  sufficiently  known  to 
warrant  us  in  criticising  very  se- 
verely his  behaviour  on  so  trying  an 
occasion.  It  would  be  too  much  for 
human  frailty,  that  absolutely  no 
stain  should  remain  upon  his  me- 
mory. Possibly  the  best  use  which 
can  be  made  of  such  a  fact  is — in 
the  way  of  consolation  to  any  un- 
happy man,  whom  his  wife  may  too 
liberally  have  endowed  with  honours 
of  this  kind,  by  reminding  him  that 
he  shares  this  distinction  with  the 
great  philosophic  Emperor.  The  re- 
flection upon  this  story  by  one  of 
his  biographers  is  this — "  Such  is  the 
force  of  daily  life  in  a  good  ruler, 
so  great  the  power  of  his  sanctity, 
gentleness,  and  piety,  that  no  breath 
of  slander  or  invidious  suggestion 
from  an  acquaintance  can  avail  to 
sully  his  memory.  In  short,  to  Anto- 
nine,  immutable  as  the  heavens  in 
the  tenor  of  his  own  life,  and  in  the 
manifestations  of  his  own  moral 
temper,  and  who  was  not  by  possi- 
bility liable  to  any  impulse  or  '  sha- 
dow of  turning'  from  another  man's 
suggestion,  it  was  not  eventually 
an  injury  that  he  was  dishonoured 
by  some  of  his  connexions ;  on  him, 
invulnerable  in  his  own  character, 
neither  a  harlot  for  his  wife,  nor  a 
gladiator  for  his  son,  could  inflict  a 
wound.  Then  as  now,  oh  sacred  lord 
Dioclesian,  he  was  reputed  a  God ; 
not  as  others  are  reputed,  but  spe- 
cially and  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and 
with  a  privilege  to  such  worship 
from  all  men  as  you  yourself  ad- 




•i  7798'jilduq  edfioei 

*  Upon  which  some  mimographus  built  an  occasional  notice  of  the  scandal  then 
floating  on  the  public  breath  in  the  following  terms  :  one  of  the  actors  having  asked 
"  who  was  the  adulterous  paramour?"  receives  for  answer,  Tullus,  Who?  he  asks 
again;  and  again  for  three  times  running  he  is  answered— -Tulluf,  But  asking  a 
fourth  time,  the  rejoinder  is— Jam  dixi  ter  Tullus, 
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dressed  to  him — who  often  breathe  a 
wish  to  heaven,  that  you  were  or 
could  be  such  in  life  ami  merciful 
disposition  as  was  Marcus  Aurelius." 
What  this  encomiast  says  in  a 
rhetorical  tone  was  literally  true. 
Marcus  was  raised  to  divine  ho- 
nours, or  canonized"  (as  in  Chris- 
tian phrase  we  might  express  it). 
That  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  and, 
considering  with  whom  lie  shared 
such  honours,  they  are  of  little  ac- 
count in  expressing  the  grief  and 
veneration  which  followed  him.  A 
circumstance  more  characteristic, 
in  the  record  of  those  observances 
which  attested  the  public  feeling,  is 
this — that  he  who  at  that  time  had 
no  bust,  picture,  or  statue  of  Marcus 
in  his  house,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
profaneand  irreligious  man.  Finally, 
to  do  him  honour  not  by  testimo- 
nies of  men's  opinions  in  his  favour, 
but  by  facts  of  his  own  life  and  con- 
duct, one  memorable  trophy  there  is 
amongst  the  moral  distinctions  of  the 
philosophic  Csesar,  utterlyunnoticed 
hitherto  by  historians,  but  which 
will  hereafter  obtain  a  conspicuous 
place  in  any  perfect  record  of  the 
steps  by  which  civilisation  has  ad- 
vanced, and  human  nature  has  been 
exalted.  It  is  this  :  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  the  first  great  military  leader  (and 
his  civil  office  as  supreme  interpre- 
ter and  creator  of  law  consecrated 
his  example)  who  allowed  rights  in- 
defeasible— rights  uucancelled  by  his 
misfortune  in  the  field,  to  the  pri- 
soner of  war.  Others  had  been  mer- 
ciful and  variously  indulgent,  upon 
their  own  discretion,  and  upon  a 
random  impulse  to  some,  or  possi- 
bly to  all  of  their  prisoners ;  but  this 
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was  either  in  submission  to  the 
usage  of  that  particular  war,  or  to 
special  self-interest,  or  at  most  to 
individual  good  feeling.  None  had 
allowed  a  prisoner  to  challenge  any 
forbearance  as  of  right.  But  Marcus 
Aurelius  lir.-t  resolutely  maintained 
that  certain  indestructible  rights  ad- 
hered to  every  soldier,  simply  as  a 
man,  which  rights,  capture  by  the 
sword,  or  any  other  accident  of  war, 
could  do  nothing  to  shake  or  to  di- 
minish. We  have  noticed  other 
instances  in  which  Marcus  Aurelius 
laboured,  at  the  risk  of  his  popula- 
rity, to  elevate  the  condition  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  those,  though 
equally  expressing  the  goodness  and 
loftiness  of  his  nature,  were  by  acci- 
dent directed  to  a  perishable  institu- 
tion— which  time  has  swept  away, 
and  along  with  it  therefore  his  re- 
formations. Here,  however,  is  an 
immortal  act  of  goodness  built  upon 
an  immortal  basis  ;  for  so  long  as 
armies  congregate,  and  the  sword  is 
the  arbiter  of  international  quarrels, 
so  long  it  will  deserve  to  be  had  in 
remembrance,  that  the  first  man  who 
set  limits  to  the  empire  of  wrong,  and 
first  translated  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  man's  moral  nature  that  state  of 
war  which  had  heretofore  been 
consigned,  by  principle  no  less 
than  by  practice,  to  anarchy,  ani- 
mal violence,  and  brute  force,  was 
also  the  first  philosopher  who  sat 
upon  a  throne. 

In  this,  and  in  his  universal  spirit 
of  forgiveness,  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge a  Christian  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  believe, 
that  through  one  or  other  of  his  many 
philosophic  friends,f  whose  attention 


*  In  reality,  if  by  divus  and  dirine  honours  we  understand  a  Saint  or  spiritualized  be- 
ing having  a  right  of  intercession  with  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  by  his  temple,  &c.  if 
we  understand  a  shrine  attended  by  a  priest  to  direct  the  prayers  of  his  devotees, — 
there  is  no  such  wide  chasm  between  this  Pagan  superstition  and  the  adoration  of 
Saints  in  the  Romish  church,  as  at  first  sight  appears.  The  fault  is  purely  in  the 
names :  divus  and  templum  are  words  too  undistinguishing  and  generic. 

t  Not  long  after  this,  Alexander  Severus  meditated  a  temple  to  Christ ;  upon 
which  design  Lampridius  observes, —  Quod  et  Hadrianus  cogildsse  fertur ;  and,  as 
Lampridius  was  himself  a  Pagan,  we  believe  him  to  have  been  right  in  his  report,  in 
spite  of  all  which  has  been  written  by  Casaubon  and  others,  who  maintain  that  these 
imperfect  temples  of  Hadrian  were  left  void  of  all  images  or  idols — not  in  respect 
to  the  Christian  practice,  but  because  he  designed  them  eventually  to  be  dedicated 
to  himself.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  thus  much  appears  on  the  face  of  the  story 
—that  Christ  and  Christianity  bad  by  that  time  begun  to  challenge  the  Imperial 
attention  ;  and  of  this  there  is  an  indirect  indication,  as  it  has  been  interpreted,  even 
in  the  memoir  of  Marcus  himself.  The  passage  is  this  :  "  Fama  fuit  sane  quod  sub 
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Christianity  was  by  that  time  power-  scious  perception  of  its  perfect  beau- 
ful  to  attract,  some  reflex  images  of  ty — had  flashed  upon  his  mind.  And 
Christian  doctrines— some  half-con-  when  we  view  him  from  this  distant 

philosophorum  specie  quidam  rempublicam  vexarentet  privates."  The pldlosophi,  here 
mentioned  by  Capitoline,  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Christians;  and  for  many 
reasons  we  believe  it;  and  we  understand  the  molestations  of  the  public  services  and 
of  private  individuals  here  charged  upon  them,  as  a  very  natural  reference  to  the 
Cdristian  doctrines  falstly  understood.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a  fine  remark  upon 
Christianity,  made  by  an  infidel  philosopher  of  Germany,  which  suggests  a  remark- 
able feature  in  the  merits  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  were,  as  this  German  philo- 
sopher used  to  observe,  two  schemes  of  thinking  amongst  the  ancients,  which  seve- 
rally fulfilled  the  two  functions  of  a  sound  philosophy,  as  respected  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  One  of  these  schemes  presented  us  with  a  just  ideal  of  moral  excellence, 
a  standard  sufficiently  exalted  ;  this  was  the  Stoic  philosophy ;  and  thus  far  its  pre- 
tensions were  unexceptionable  and  perfect.  But  unfortunately,  whilst  contempla- 
ting this  pure  ideal  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be,  the  Stoic  totally  forgot  the  frail  nature 
of  man  as  he  is;  and  by  refusing  all  compromises  and  all  condescensions  to  hu- 
man infirmity,  this  philosophy  of  the  Porch  presented  to  us  a  brilliant  prize  and 
object  for  our  efforts,  but  placed  on  an  inaccessible  height. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  very  different  philosophy  at  the  very  antagonist 
pole — not  blinding  itself  by  abstractions  too  elevated,  submitting  to  what  it  finds, 
bending  to  the  absolute  facts  and  realities  of  man's  nature,  and  affably  adapting  itself 
to  human  imperfections.  This  was  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus ;  and  undoubtedly 
as  a  beginning,  and  for  the  elementary  purpose  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the 
pupil,  it  was  well  devised ;  but  here  the  misfortune  was — that  the  ideal,  or  maximum 
perfictionis,  attainable  by  human  nature,  was  pitched  so  low,  that  the  humility  of  its 
condescensions  and  the  excellence  of  its  means  were  all  to  no  purpose,  as  leading 
to  nothing  further.  One  mode  presented  a  splendid  end,  but  insulated,  and  with  no 
means  fitted  to  a  human  aspirant  for  communicating  with  its  splendours ;  the  other — 
an  excellent  road,  but  leading  to  no  worthy  or  proportionate  end.  Yet  these,  as  re- 
garded moral;:,  were  the  best  and  ultimate  achievements  of  the  Pagan  world.  Now 
Christianity,  said  he,  is  the  synthesis  of  whatever  is  separately  excellent  in  either. 
It  will  abate  as  little  as  the  haughtiest  Stoicism  of  the  ideal  which  it  contemplates 
as  the  first  postulate  of  true  morality;  the  absolute  holiness  and  purity  which  it 
demands,  are  as  much  raised  above  the  poor  performances  of  actual  man,  as  the  ab- 
solute wisdom  and  impeccability  of  the  Stoic.  Yet,  unlike  the  Stoic  scheme,  Chris- 
tianity is  aware  of  the  necessity,  and  provides  for  it,  that  the  means  of  appropriating 
this  ideal  perfection  should  be  such  as  are  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  most  err- 
ing and  imperfect  creature.  Its  motion  is  towards  the  divine,  but  by  and  through  the 
human.  In  fact  it  offers  the  Stoic  humanized  in  his  scheme  of  means,  and  the 
Epicurean  exalted  in  his  final  objects.  Nor  ia  it  possible  to  conceive  a  practicable 
scheme  of  morals  which  should  not  rest  upon  such  a  synthesis  of  the  two  elements 
as  the  Christian  scheme  presents;  nor  any  other  mode  of  fulfilling  that  demand  than 
such  a  one  as  is  there  first  brought  forward,  viz.  a  double  or  Janus  nature,  which 
stands  in  an  equivocal  relation — to  the  divine  nature  by  his  actual  perfections — to 
the  human  nature  by  his  participation  in  the  same  animal  frailties  and  capacities  of 
fleshly  temptation.  No  other  vinculum  could  bind  the  two  postulates  together  of 
an  absolute  perfection  in  the  end  proposed,  and  yet  of  utter  imperfection  in  the 
means  for  attaining  it. 

Such  was  the  outline  of  this  famous  tribute  by  an  unbelieving  philosopher  to  the 
merits  of  Christianity  as  a  scheme  of  moral  discipline.  Now,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, that  Marcus  Aurelius  was  by  profession  a  Stoic ;  and  that  generally  as  a  theore- 
tical philosopher,  but  still  more  as  a  Stoic  philosopher,  he  might  be  supposed  inca- 
pable of  descending  from  these  airy  altitudes  of  speculation  to  the  true  needs,  infir- 
mities, and  capacities  of  human  nature.  Yet  strange  it  is— that  he,  of  all  the  good 
Emperors,  was  the  most  thoroughly  human  and  practical.  In  evidence  of  which  one 
body  of  records  is  amply  sufficient,  which  is — the  very  extensive  and  wise  reforms, 
which  he,  beyond  all  the  Caesars,  executed  in  the  existing  laws.  To  all  (he  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  and  to  all  the  new  necessities  developed  by  the  progress  of  society, 
he  adjusted  the  old  laws,  or  supplied  netv  ones.  The  same  praise  therefore  belongs  to 
him  which  the  German  philosopher  conceded  to  Christianity,  of  reconciling  the 
austerest  ideal  with  the  practical;  and  hence  another  argument  for  presuming  him 
half  baptized  into  the  new  faith, 
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age,  as  heading  that  shining  array, 
the  Howards  and  the  Wilberforces, 
who  have  since  then  in  a  practical 
sense  hearkened  to  the  sighs  of  "  all 
prisoners  and  captives"  —  we  are 
ready  to  suppose  him  addressed  by 
the  great  Founder  of  Christianity,  in 
the  wordt  of  Scripture,  "  Verily,  I 
nay  unto  tnee,  Thou,  art  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven" 

As  a  supplement  to  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  we  ought  to  notice 
the  rise  of  one  great  rebel,  the  sole 
civil  disturber  of  his  time,  in  Syria. 
This  was  Avidius  Cassius,  whose 
descent  from  Cassius  (the  noted 
conspirator  against  the  great  dicta- 
tor, Julius)  seems  to  have  suggested 
to  him  a  wandering  idea,  and  at 
length  a  formal  purpose  of  restoring 
the  ancient  republic.  Avidius  was 
the  coinmander-in-chief  of  the  Ori- 
ental army,  whose  head-quarters 
were  then  fixed  at  Antioch.  His 
native  disposition,  which  inclined 
him  to  cruelty,  and  his  political 
views,  made  him,  from  his  first  en- 
trance upon  office,  a  severe  discipli- 
narian. The  well-known  enormities 
of  the  neighbouring  Daphne  gave 
him  ample  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  harsh  propensities  in 
reforming  the  dissolute  soldiery. 
He  amputated  heads,  arms,  feet,  and 
hams :  he  turned  out  his  mutilated 
victims,  as  walking  spectacles  of 
warning ;  he  burned  them ;  he 
smoked  them  to  death;  and,  in  one 
instance,  he  crucified  a  detachment 
of  his  army,  together  with  their  cen- 
turions, for  having,  unauthorized, 
gained  a  splendid  victory,  and  cap- 
tured a  large  booty  on  the  Danube. 
Upon  this  the  soldiers  mutinied 
against  him,  in  mere  indignation  at 
his  tyranny.  However,  he  prosecu- 
ted his  purpose,  and  prevailed,  by 
his  bold  contempt  of  the  danger 
which  menaced  him.  From  the 
abuses  in  the  army,  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  abuses  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration. But  as  these  were  protected 
by  the  example  of  the  great  Procon- 
sular lieutenants  and  provincial  go- 
vernors, policy  obliged  him  to  con- 
fine himself  to  verbal  expressions  of 
anger  ;  until  at  length,  sensible  that 
this  impotent  railing  did  but  expose 
him  to  contempt,  he  resolved  to  arm 
himself  with  the  powers  of  radical 
reform,  by  open  rebellion.  His  ulti- 
mate purpose  was  the  restoration  of 


the  ancient  republic, or,  (as  he  himself 
expresses  it  in  an  interi-nting  letter, 
which  yet  survives,)  "  ut  in  anlujmnn 
statum  jtuhlica  forma rcddatur  ;"  i.  c 
that  the  constitution  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition.  And 
this  must  be  effected  by  military 
violence  and  the  aid  of  the  execu- 
tioner— or,  in  his  own  words,  rn'iltia 
gladiis,  multis  eloyiis,  (by  innumera- 
ble sabres,  by  innumerable  records 
of  condemnation).  Against  this  man 
Marcus  was  warned  by  his  imperial 
colleague  Lucius  Verus,  in  a  very 
remarkable  letter.  After  expressiug 
his  suspicions  of  him  generally,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say — "  I  would 
you  had  him  closely  watched.  For 
he  is  a  general  disliker  of  us  and  of 
our  doings ;  he  is  gathering  together 
an  enormous  treasure,  and  he  makes 
an  open  jest  of  our  literary  pursuits. 
You,  for  instance,  he  calls  a  philoso- 
phizing old  woman,  and  me  a  disso- 
lute buffoon  and  scamp.  Consider 
what  you  would  have  done.  For 
my  part,  I  bear  the  fellow  no  ill 
will ;  but  again,  I  say,  take  care  that 
he  does  not  do  a  mischief  to  your- 
self, or  your  children." 

The  answer  of  Marcus  is  noble 
and  characteristic  : — "  I  have  read 
your  letter,  and  I  will  confess  to  you 
I  think  it  more  scrupulously  timid 
than  becomes  an  Emperor,  and  ti- 
mid in  a  way  unsuited  to  the  spirit 
of  our  times.  Consider  this — if  the 
empire  is  destined  to  Cassius  by  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  in  that  case 
it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  put 
him  to  death,  however  much  we  may 
desire  to  do  so.  You  know  your  great- 
grandfather's saying, — No  prince 
ever  killed  his  own  heir — no  man, 
that  is,  ever  yet  prevailed  against 
one  whom  Providence  had  marked 
out  as  his  successor.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Providence  opposes  him, 
then,  without  any  cruelty  on  our 
part,  he  will  spontaneously  fall  into 
some  snare  spread  for  him  by  des- 
tiny. Besides,  we  cannot  treat  a 
man  as  under  impeachment  whom 
nobody  impeaches,  and  whom,  by 
your  own  confession,  the  soldiers 
love.  Then  again,  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  even  those  criminals  who 
are  convicted  upon  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, yet,  as  friendless  and  desert- 
ed persons  contending  against  the 
powerful,  and  matched  against  those 
who  are  armed  with  the  whole  au- 
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thority  of  the  State,  seem  to  suffer 
some  wrong.  You  remember  what 
your  grandfather  Baid — wretched, 
indeed,  is  the  fate  of  princes,  who 
then  first  obtain  credit  in  any  charges 
of  conspiracy  which  they  allege — 
when  they  happen  to  seal  the  vali- 
dity of  their  charges  against  the 
plotters,  by  falling  martyrs  to  the 
plot.  Domitian  it  was,  in  fact,  who 
first  uttered  this  truth  ;  hut  I  choose 
rather  to  place  it  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Hadrian,  because  the  sayiugs 
of  tyrants,  even  when  they  are  true 
and  happy,  carry  less  weight  with 
them  than  naturally  they  ought.  For 
Cassius  then,  let  him  keep  his  pre- 
sent temper  and  inclinations ;  and 
the  more  so — being  (as  he  is)  a  good 
General — austere  in  his  discipline, 
brave,  and  one  whom  the  State  can- 
not afford  to  lose.  For  as  to  what 
you  insinuate — that  I  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  my  children's  interests,  by 
putting  this  man  judicially  out  of 
the  way,  very  frankly  I  say  to  you— • 
Perish  my  children  if  Avidius  shall 
deserve  more  attachment  than  they, 
and  if  it  shall  prove  salutary  to  the 
State  that  Cassius  should  live  rather 
than  the  children  of  Marcus." 

This  letter  affords  a  singular  illus- 
tration of  fatalism,  such  certainly  as 
we  might  expect  in  a  Stoic,  but 
carried  even  to  a  Turkish  excess — 
and  not  theoretically  professed  only, 
but  practically  acted  upon  in  a  case 
of  capital  hazard.  That  no  prince 
ever  killed  his  own  successor,  i.  e.,  that 
it  was  vain  for  a  prince  to  put  con- 
spirators to  death,  because  by  the 
very  possibility  of  doing  so,  a  de- 
monstration is  obtained,  that  such 
conspirators  had  never  been,  desti- 
ned to  prosper,  is  as  condensed  and 
striking  an  expression  of  fatalism  as 
ever  has  been  devised.  The  rest 
ef  the  letter  is  truly  noble,  and 
breathes  the  very  soul  of  careless 
magnanimity  reposing  upon  con- 
scious innocence.  Meantime  Cas- 
sius increased  in  power  and  in- 
fluence :  his  army  had  become  a 
most  formidable  engine  of  his  ambi- 
tion through  its  restored  discipline; 
and  his  own  authority  was  sevenfold 
greater,  because  he  had  himself 
created  that  discipline  in  the  face  of 
unequalled  temptations  hourly  re- 
newed and  rooted  in  the  very  centre 
of  his  headquarters.  "  Daphne,  by 
Qrontes,"  a  suburb  of  Autioch,  wag 
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infamous  for  its  seductions;  and 
Daphnic  luxury  had  become  pro- 
verbial for  expressing  an  excess  of 
voluptuousness,  such  as  other  places 
could  not  rival  by  mere  defect  of 
means,  and  preparations  elaborate 
enough  to  sustain  it  in  all  its  varieties 
of  mode,  or  to  conceal  it  from  public 
notice.  In  the  very  purlieus  of  this 
great  nest,  or  stye  of  sensuality, 
within  sight  and  touch  of  its  pollu- 
tions— did  he  keep  his  army  fiercely 
reined  up — daring  and  defyingthem, 
as  it  were,  to  taste  of  the  banquet 
whose  very  odour  they  inhaled. 

Thus  provided  with  the  means, 
and  improved  instruments,  for  exe- 
cuting his  purposes,  he  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion ;  and,  though 
hostile  to  the  principatus  or  personal 
supremacy  of  one  man,  he  did  not 
feel  his  republican  purism  at  all 
wounded  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Imperator — that  being  a  military 
term,  and  a  mere  titular  honour 
which  had  co- existed  with  the  se- 
verest forms  of  republicanism,— 
Imperator  then  he  was  saluted  and 
proclaimed ;  and  doubtless  the  wri- 
ter of  the  warning  letter  from  Syria 
would  now  declare  that  the  sequel 
had  justified  the  fears  which  Marcus 
had  thought  so  unbecoming  to  a 
Roman  emperor.  But  again  Marcus 
would  have  said — "  Let  us  wait  for 
the  sequel  of  the  sequel,"  and  that 
would  have  justified  him.  It  is 
often  found  by  experience  that  men, 
who  have  learned  to  reverence  a 
person  in  authority  chiefly  by  his 
offices  of  correction  applied  to  their 
own  aberrations,  who  have  known 
and  feared  him,  in  short,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  reformer,  will  be  more 
than  usually  inclined  to  desert  him 
on  his  first  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  wrong.  Their  obedience 
being  founded  on  fear,  and  fear  be- 
ing never  wholly  disconnected  from 
hatred,  they  naturally  seize  with 
eagerness  upon  the  first  lawful  pre- 
text for  disobedience ;  the  luxury  of 
revenge  is,  in  such  a  case,  too  po- 
tent,— a  meritorious  disobedience 
too  novel  a  temptation,  to  have  a 
chance  of  being  rejected.  Never, 
indeed,  does  erring  human  nature 
look  more  abject  than  in  the  person 
of  a  severe  exactor  of  duty,  who  has 
immolated  thousands  to  the  wrath 
of  offended  law,  suddenly  himself 
becoming  a  capital  offender,  a  glo- 
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zing  tempter  in  search  of  accom- 
plices, and  in  that  character  at  once 
standing  before  the  meanest  of  his 
own  dependents  as  a  self-deposed 
officer,  liable  to  any  man's  arrest, 
and,  ipso  facto,  a  suppliant  for  his 
own  mercy.  The  stern  and  haughty 
Cassius,  who  had  BO  often  tightened 
the  cords  of  discipline  until  they 
threatened  to  snap  asunder,  now 
found,  experimentally,  the  bitter- 
ness of  these  obvious  truths.  The 
trembling  sentinel  now  looked  in- 
solently in  his  face;  the  cowering 
legionary,  with  whom  "  to  hear  was 
to  obey,"  now  mused  or  even  bandied 
words  upon  his  orders: — the  great 
lieutenants  of  his  office,  who  stood 
next  to  his  own  person  in  autho- 
rity, were  preparing  for  revolt — 
open  or  secret,  as  circumstances 
should  prescribe ;  not  the  accuser 
only,  but  the  very  avenger,  was  up- 
on his  steps;  Nemesis,  that  Nemesis 
who  once  so  closely  adhered  to  the 
name  and  fortunes  of  the  lawful 
Caesar,  turning  against  every  one  of 
his  assassins  the  edge  of  his  own 
assassinating  sword,  was  already  at 
his  heels;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
sudden  prosperity,  and  its  accom- 
panying shouts  of  gratulation,  he 
heard  the  sullen  knells  of  approach- 
ing death.  Antioch,  it  was  true,  the 
great  Roman  capital  of  the  Orient, 
bore  him,  for  certain  motives  of  self- 
interest,  peculiar  good-will.  But 
there  was  no  city  of  the  world  in 
which  the  Roman  Caesar  did  not 
reckon  many  liege-men  and  parti- 
sans. And  the  very  hands  which 
dressed  his  altars  and  crowned  his 
Praetorian  pavilion,  might  not  im- 
probably in  that  same  hour  put  an 
edge  upon  the  sabre  which  was  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  the  too  indul- 
gent and  long-suffering  Antoninus. 
Meantime,  to  give  a  colour  of  pa- 
triotism to  his  treason,  Cassius 
alleged  public  motives;  5 n,a  letter, 
which  he  wrote  after  assuming  the 
purple,  he  aays — "  Wretched  em- 
pire, miserable  state,  which  endures 
these  hungry  blood-suckers  batten- 
Ing  on  her  vitals ! — A  worthy  man 
doubtless  is  Marcus;  who,  in  his 
eagerness  to  be  reputed  clement, suf- 
fers those  to  live  whose  conduct  he 
himself  abhors.  Where  is  that  L. 
Cassius,  whose  name  I  vainly  in- 
herit? Where  is  that  Marcus— not 
Aurelius,  mark  you,  but  Cato  Cen- 


sorius  ?  Where  the  good  old  discip- 
line of  ancestral  times,  long  since  in- 
deed disused,  but  now  not  so  much 
as  looked  after  in  our  aspirations  ? 
Marcus  Antoninus  is  a  scholar;  he 
enacts  the  philosopher;  and  he  tries 
conclusions  upon  the  four  elements, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul ; 
and  he  discourses  learnedly  upon 
the  Honestum;  and  concerning  the 
Summum  Bonum  he  is  unanswer- 
able. Meanwhile  is  he  learned  in 
the  interests  of  the  State  ?  Can  he 
argue  a  point  upon  the  public  eco- 
nomy ?  You  see  what  a  host  of 
sabres  is  required,  what  a  host  of 
impeachments,  sentences,  execu- 
tions, before  the  commonwealth  can 
reassume  its  ancient  integrity  I—- 
What !  shall  I  esteem  as  proconsuls, 
as  governors,  those  who  for  that  end 
only  deem  themselves  invested  with 
lieutenancies  or  great  senatorial  ap- 
pointments— that  they  may  gorge 
themselves  with  the  provincial  lux- 
uries and  wealth  ?  No  doubt  you 
heard  in  what  way  our  friend  the 
philosopher  gave  the  place  of  prae- 
torian prefect  to  one  who  but  three 
days  before  was  a  bankrupt— insol- 
vent, by  G — ,  and  a  beggar;  be  not 
you  content — that  same  gentleman 
is  now  as  rich  as  a  prefect  should 
be ;  and  has  been  so,  I  tell  you,  any 
time  these  three  days.  And  how,  I 

S'ay  you,  how — how,  my  good  sir  ? 
ow  but  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  marrow  of  their 
bones  ? — But  no  matter,  let  them  be 
rich;  let  them  be  blood-suckers;  so 
much,  God  willing,  shall  they  re- 
gorge into  the  treasury  of  the  em- 
pire. Let  but  Heaven  smile  upon 
our  party,  and  the  Cassiani  shall  re- 
turn to  the  republic  its  old  imper- 
sonal supremacy." 

But  Heaven  did  not  smile ;  nor  did 
man.  Rome  heard  with  bitter  indig- 
nation of  this  old  traitor's  ingrati- 
tude, and  his  false  mask  of  republi- 
can civism.  Excepting  Marcus  Au- 
relius himself,  not  one  man  but 
thirsted  for  revenge.  And  that  was 
soon  obtained.  He  and  all  his  sup- 
porters, one  after  the  other,  rapidly 
fell  (as  Marcus  had  predicted)  into 
snares  laid  by  the  officers  who  con- 
tinued true  to  their  allegiance.  Ex- 
cept the  family  and  household  of 
Cassius,  there  remained  in  a  short 
time  none  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
Senate,  or  for  the  mercy  of  the  Em- 
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rears  of  hope  and  fear — of  chastise- 
ment or  pardon — depending  upon 
this  memorable  revolt.  And  about 
the  disposal  of  their  persons  arose 
the  final  question  to  which  the  case 
gave  birth.  The  letters  yet  remain 
in  which  the  several  parties  interest- 
ed gave  utterance  to  the  passions 
which  possessed  them.  Faustina, 
the  Empress,  urgedher  husband  with 
feminine  violence  to  adopt  against 
his  prisoners  comprehensive  acts  of 
vengeance.  "  Noli  parcere  homini- 
bus,"  says  she,  "  qui  tibi  non  peper- 
cerunt;  et  nee  mini  nee  filiis  nostris 
parcerent,  si  vicissent."  And  else- 
where she  irritates  his  wrath  against 
the  army  as  accomplices  for  the.  time 
— and  as  a  body  of  men  "  qui,  nisi 
opprimuntur,  opprimunt."  We  may 
be  sure  of  the  result.  After  com- 
mending her  zeal  for  her  own  family, 
he  says,  "  Ego  vero  et  ejus  liberis 
parcam,  et  genero,  et  uxori ;  et  ad 
senatum  scribam  ne  aut  proscriptio 
grayior  sit,  aut  pcena  crudelior;" 
adding  that,  had  his  councils  pre- 
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not  even  Cassius  himself 
should  have  perished.  As  to  his 
relatives,  why  (he  asks)  should  I 
speak  of  pardon  to  them,  who  indeed 
have  done  no  wrong — and  are  blame- 
less even  in  purpose  ?  Accordingly, 
his  letter  of  intercession  to  the  Se- 
nate protests — that,  so  far  from  ask- 
ing for  further  victims  to  the  crime 
of  Avidius  Cassius,  would  to  God  he 
could  call  back  from  the  dead  many 
of  those  who  had  fallen !  With  im- 
mense applause,  and  with  turbulent 
acclamations,  the  Senate  granted  all 
his  requests  "  in  consideration  of  his 
philosophy,  of  his  long-suffering,  of 
his  learning  and  accomplishments, 
of  his  nobility,  of  his  innocence." 
And  until  a  monster  arose  who  de- 
lighted in  the  blood  of  the  guiltless, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  posterity  of 
Avidius  Cassius  lived  in  security, 
and  were  admitted  to  honours  and 
public  distinctions  by  favour  of  him 
whose  life  and  empire  that  memor- 
able traitor  had  sought  to  undermine 
under  the  favour  of  his  guileless 
master's  too  confiding  magnanimity. 
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CHAP.  I. 


THERE  is  a  grave,  respectable  kind 
of  nonsense  talked  by  grave  respect- 
able persons,  when  the  undoing  of 
some  dear  friend  is  the  subject, 
which  is  sure  to  make  it  out  that 
"  it  was  all  his  own  fault."  And  a  con- 
venient aphorism  it  is,  when  they 
think  it  prudent  to  leave  their  dear 
friend  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty, 
which,  according  to  their  amiable 
hypothesis,  he  has  brought  on  him- 
self. But  I,  Gregory  Hipkins  the 
Unlucky,  deny  the  doctrine.  I  as- 
sert, that  in  ten  cases  out  of  twelve, 
it  is  a  man's  LUCK  that  strands  him 
on  the  sands  and  shallows  of  his  ex- 
istence. Individuals  there  are,  whom 
nature,  in  her  grand  scheme,  seems 
to  have  made  the  pegs  whereon  she 
hangs  the  evils  requisite  to  complete 
it. 

If  Theophrastus  had  obliged  us 
amongst  the  huge  budget  of  charac- 
teristics he  has  left  us,  with  those  of 
an  unlucky  man,  they  would  probably 
have  run  thus : — The  Unlucky  man 


is  one  (<roi3ro{  nV  Jos')  who,  hastening 
at  the  very  last  hour  to  give -pledges 
of  prosecution,  meets  on  the  way 
some  one  (a-u^/W^os)  who  detains 
him  with  a  long  story  of  a  naval  ac- 
tion, which  has  just  reached  the 
Piraeus,  till  he  is  too  late,  and  has 
to  pay  a  thousand  drachmas  to  his 
adversary — or  one,  who  having  pur- 
chased a  new  vestment  to  appear  as 
a  witness  before  the  dicasts,  on 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  finds  that  a 
thief  has  walked  off  with  it — or  one, 
who  turning  into  another  street,  to 
avoid  an  ill-favoured  acquaintance, 
perceives  that  he  has  thrust  himself 
into  a  cul-de-sac,  whilst  his  creditor 
is  waiting  for  him  at  the  entrance. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  real  adver- 
sities of  life.  The  same  Gregory 
Hipkins  maintains,  that  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  have  beenpredestined 
to  mishap  from  their  birth  upwards 
— gifted  with  an  aptitude  for  misfor- 
tune— a  proclivity  to  ill — tossed,  the 
mere  playthings  of  fortune,  from 
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one  vexation  to  another.  Let  them 
siil  on  what  tack  they  please,  they 
will  make  no  way.  Toe  tide  that 
bears  onwards  their  competitors  for 
fame  or  wealth,  stagnates  the  mo- 
ment they  tempt  it — the  gale  slum- 
bers, and  their  idle  canvass  shakes  in- 
to tatters. 

And  a  dismal  voyage  has  it  been 
to  Gregory  Hipkins  the  Unlucky. 
Forever  has  the  current  drifted  him 
upon  the  uupropitious  shoals  and 
flats  that  lurked  in  his  course,  and  at 
length  left  him  in  sorrow  and  seclu- 
sion, "  the  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world  forgot,"  unless  a  kind  friend 
or  two,  like  the  philosophical  neigh- 
bours of  Job  that  visited  his  dung- 
hill to  read  him  moral  and  economi- 
cal lectures  upon  the  misery,  comes 
now  and  then  to  prove  to  me  that  I 
have  brought  it  all  on  myself.  Ad- 
mirable judges  of  the  game  when 
the  cards  are  down  on  the  table  I 
Has  not  Gregory  Hipkius  been  inva- 
riably doomed  to  play  in  the  losing 
seat?  Oracles  of  retrospective  wis- 
dom, has  not  ILL-LUCK  dogged  him 
from  his  cradle — hounding  him  as 
the  Fury  did  Orestes  ?  The  earliest 
memorials  of  his  childhood,  are  they 
not  of  floggings  vicariously  inflicted 
for  offences  he  was  guiltless  of — 
sums  extorted  for  broken  windows 
on  the  mere  presumption  of  being 
seen  near  the  locus  in  quo  —  pains 
and  penalties  suffered  for  plunder- 
ing orchards,  on  no  better  proof 
than  that  of  having  passed  close  to 
the  spot,  or  of  an  apple  found  in  his 
pocket,  however  fairly  purchased  in 
market  overt  ? 

And  in  maturer  life — what  a  ser- 
ried phalanx  of  misadventures — mi- 
nor calamities,  petty  mischances, 
.  you  will  perhaps  tell  me — but  on 
that  account,  good  sir,  not  the  more 
tolerable.  The  greater  ones  may 
call  up  the  fortitude  that  breasts  the 
surge,  and  rides  in  triumph  over  it ; 
but  patience  itself  will  sink  under  a 
prolonged  struggle  with  the  lesser 
but  more  importunate  troubles  that 
make  up  their  want  of  power  to 
crush,  by  their  efficacy  to  sting  and 
lacerate.  Ridiculous  it  may  seem 
to  class  them  as  grievances.  Yet  in 
the  Manicluean  conflict  of  man's  life, 
it  is  by  means  of  such  auxiliaries, 
that  the  evil  principle  contrives  to 
get  the  best  ot  it.  Repeatedly  hare 
J  uttered  the  happiest  impromptus, 


which  some  trifling  accident  of 
proximity  has  stifled — sometimes  at 
their  birth,  by  the  sudden  flap  of  a 
door,  or  the  instantaneous  yell  of  a 
vociferous  minstrel  in  the  street — in 
one  instance,  by  an  old  lady,  who 
sneezed  so  inopportunely  that  the 
wittiest  of  bou-moU  fell  biill  born 
from  my  lips.  Never  (shall  1  forget 
— when  dining  with  a  party  amongst 
whom  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
shine — a  certain  physician's  making 
a  forcible  seizure  of  the  best  thing 
I  ever  said,  and  by  mere  jockeyship 
passing  it  off  as  his  own — a  fraud 
which  the  unlucky  circumstance  of 
his  sitting  next  to  me  secured  from 
detection.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  had 
the  luxury  of  hearing  the  applause 
with  which  it  was  received,  though 
placed  to  the  Doctor's  credit,  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman  forbidding 
me  to  put  in  a  claim  to  it.  At  an- 
other time  urged  to  dine  at  a  public 
meeting  by  some  charitable  feeling 
little  in  unison  with  the  state  of  my 
pocket,  what  was  my  chagrin,  whilst 
I  was  detaching  the  half-guinea  1  had 
destined  for  my  subscription  from 
two  guineas  which  I  had  grasped 
along  with  it,  to  see  them,  by  reason 
of  a  sudden  jerk  from  an  awkward 
booby  who  sat  nc.it  to  me,  all  tumb- 
ling into  the  plate  together,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  collector,  who 
carried  about  the  unlucky  recipient 
of  my  unintentional  munificence! 
At  other  times,  if  allured  by  the  less 
laudable  motive  of  partaking  in  deli- 
cacies not  often  in  my  reach,  I  paid 
my  guinea  at  the  Albion,  or  at  some 
other  temple  of  good  fare — the  last 
fragment  of  the  choicest  delicacy — 
the  last  spoonful  of  green  peas  in 
April  for  instance — was  sure  to  va- 
nish the  instant  I  applied  for  it — or 
as  I  was  disjointing  "  a  gnarled  and 
uuwedgeable  fowl,"  a  duty  which  its 
accursed  proximity  forced  upon  me 
— my  plate  was  sure  to  return  from 
its  bootless  mission  to  the  vol  au 
vent,  or  the  becasse,  for  which  I  had 
kept  it  in  abeyance. 

By  this  time  you  will  suspect, 
from  my  thus  scoring  the  words  of 
proximity,  that  there  is  some  speci- 
fic Hipkinean  theory  relative*  to 
LUCK,  which  I  have  mustered  these 
incidents  to  illustrate.  And  so  there 
is.  Accurately  speaking,  perhaps, 
luck,  good  or  bad,  is  not  predicabie 
of  any  human  occurrence;  every 
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change  that  happens  to  a  thing,  whe- 
ther sentient  or  inanimate,  being 
only  explicable  by  the  action  of 
something  external  upon  it.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  church  respect- 
ing luck  is  this — that  your  weal  or 
woe  depends  on  certain  relative  po- 
sitions you  hold  involuntarily,  or 
have  chosen  spontaneously,  to  that 
which  is  proximately  the  cause  of 
that  weal  or  woe.  If,  by  your  own 
free  agency,  your  juxta-position  to 
that  which  produces  ill,  has  brought 
that  ill  upon  you,  you  are  the  archi- 
tect of  your  own  misery.  And  of 
this,  the  world  in  its  wonted  tender- 
ness to  misfortune,  will  be  sure  to 
remind  you.  But  if,  wedged  in  by  a 
coercive  force  of  circumstances, 
which  you  could  neither  evade  nor 
resist,  you  have  been  compelled  into 
that  disastrous  proximity,  you  may 
call  it,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  ill- 
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luck ;  it  being  the  necessary  dispo- 
sition of  things,  to  which  your  con- 
sent was  never  asked.  And  this  is 
what,  in  all  ages,  mankind  have  un- 
derstood by  luck.  It  is  the  Fate  of 
Homer,  the  $/»»  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedy, the  destiny  that  hunted  down 
the  house  of  Atreus — the  necessity 
whose  scythed  chariot  cuts  down 
the  hopes  and  prosperities  of  man— 
the  irreversible  decree,  that  went 
forth  from  the  beginning,  containing 
and  controlling  all  things  within  its 
chain  of  adamant.  This  is  the  Hip- 
kiuean  theory — nor  has  Hipkins  the 
Unlucky  found  it  without  its  uses. 
In  sorrow,  penury,  the  desertion  of 
friends,  and  every  circumstance  of 
outward  evil,  he  has  called  to  mind 
the  forced  proximities  of  his  lot,  and 
derived  comfort  from  the  reflec- 
tion. 


CHAP.  II. 


IN  an  evil  hour,  I  chose  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Bar.  Without  a  friendly 
star,  and  guided  only  by  the  flicker- 
ing taper  of  my  own  understanding, 
I  scrambled  over  its  rugged  roads 
and  through  its  deep  sloughs — from 
practice  to  doctrine — from  dry  pre- 
cedents and  mishapen  forms  to  some 
obscurely-perceived  principle,  that 
shot  an  uncertain  ray  on  the  chaos 
which  they  told  me  was  the  law  of 
England.  Happier  circumstances 
would  have  given  a  happier  direc- 
tion, or  at  least  more  of  system  and 
regularity,  to  my  studies.  It  is  not 
true,  oh  ye  assertors  of  general  pro- 
positions, that  poverty  stimulates 
to  exertion — it  retards — it  deadens 
exertion.  It  brings  down  the  clear 
spirit  from  its  ethereal  aspirations  to 
commune  with  gross  and  earthward 
cares.  At  length,  however,  I  reach- 
ed the  Bar,  the  terminus  a  quo.  Alas  ! 
the  terminus  in  quern  was  dark  and 
distant.  The  decease  of  the  indivi- 
dual, two  days  after  my  call,  who  to 
that  day  had  scantily  supplied  the 
indispensable  expenses  of  my  edu- 
cation from  a  stock  which  they  had 
already  exhausted,  left  me  nearly  in 
the  condition  that  suggested  Jaf- 
fier's  bitter  thanksgiving  to  heaven, 
that  he  had  not  a  ducat.  He  was  not 
my  parent,  nor  did  I  ever  know  that 
I  had  one,  The  want,  however,  of 


parental  kindness  I  never  felt,  for  he 
was  in  all  other  respects  a  parent, 
and  all  he  had  was  expended  upon 
my  ill-starred  ambition.  On  the  6th 
day  of  June,  therefore,  1800, 1  awoke 
one  fine  morning  in  Trinity  Term, 
with  the  sum  of  seven  guineas  in  my 
pocket.  It  was  a  slender  capital, 
but  the  last  offices  to  my  departed 
friend  absorbed  every  reflection; 
nor  was  it  till  a  week  afterwards 
that  I  stared  my  actual  situation  in 
the  face.  In  truth,  it  had  a  most 
repulsive  look.  I  was  drifting  into 
deep  water  in  a  frail  canoe,  with 
scarce  a  pair  of  paddles  to  guide  it ; 
— no  being  who  cared  for  me,  and 
no  "  revenue  but  my  good  spirits  to 
feed  and  clothe  me." 

This  accursed  profession  too — re- 
quiring an  outlay  of  money  so  far 
beyond  my  means,  my  dreams  even,- 
of  obtaining ; — but  it  was  my  choice 
. — a  boyish  choice  from  which  good 
advice  might  have  diverted  me.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  recur  to  the  first 
determination  of  my  mind  towards 
the  Bar,  partly  because  it  shews 
what  paltry  accidents,  at  a  given  pe- 
riod of  our  existence,  irretrievably 
dispose  of  the  rest  of  it,  and  partly 
because  it  is  illustrative  of  the  afore- 
said theory  of  CONTIGUITIES.  Whilst 
yet  a  boy,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  an  old 
gentleman  at  Bedford,  whose  house 
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was  closely,  nay,  inconveniently 
contiguous  to  the  town-hall,  the  noise 
and  clamouroftheAssizes  being  heard 
distinctly  in  every  apartment.  This 
circumstance  suggested  to  me,  that 
I  might  as  well  hear  the  trial  of  a 
nisi-prius  case,  which  had  excited 
great  expectation.  I  therefore  squee- 
zed myself  in,  and  began  to  take^ 
some  interest  in  the  proceedings. " 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Circuit  was 
a  prosy  long-winded  Sergeant,  whose 
powers  in  addressing  the  Jury,  and 
ease  and  impudence  in  puzzling  and 
disconcerting  an  adverse  witness, 
seemed,  to  my  untutored  apprehen- 
sion, the  perfection  of  forensic  ta- 
lent ;  and  strange  as  it  is,  the  voice 
and  manner  of  this  person  retained 
their  hold  upon  my  judgment,  long 
after  it  had  become  conversant  with 
better  models.  I  sate  near  enough 
to  him,  moreover,  to  discern  the 
number  of  guineas  marked  on  his 
brief.  My  youthful  emulation  was 
instantly  in  a  blaze ;  and,  Corregio- 
like,  I  said,  I  too  will  be  a  barrister ! 
Thus  I  exclaimed  in  my  foolishness 
— and  thus  my  desires  were  blindly 
fixed  upon  the  profession,  that  was 
the  comer-stone  of  my  evil  fortunes. 
Yet  though  I  began  under  all  the 
discouragements  of  penury,  I  abated 
not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  I 
prided  myself  upon  an  excellent 
classical  education,  and  upon  this  I 
had  grafted  a  respectable  stock  of 
municipal  lore.  Nor  was  I  a  stran- 
ger to  some  internal  convictions,  that 
even  with  such  unequal  chances,  I 
ought  and  therefore  should,  distance 
the  greater  number  of  my  competi- 
tors. It  was  a  most  defective  syllo- 
gism. For  though  my  attendance  in 
the  Court  was  unremitted,  term  after 
term,  I  sat  amongst  the  undistin- 
guished occupants  of  the  back  row. 
Term  after  term,  I  answered  the 
usual  question  of  the  Chief  Justice — 
"  Any  thing  to  move,  sir  ?"  with 
"  No,  my  Lord,"  and  the  usual  bow. 
Term  after  term,  I  listened  to  the 
jests  and  playful  allusions  of  my 
fellow-juniors,  to  our  common  want 
of  success.  Light  of  heart,  and 
backed  with  the  purses  of  friends 
and  parents,  they  could  afford  to 
laugh.  To  me,  it  was  the  bitterest 
of  ironies.  I  lived  I  knew  not  how, 
and  was  alike  ignorant  how  I  should 
live  on  the  morrow.  Westminster 
Hall,  chilly  sepulchre  of  the  hopes 
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that  blossomed  in  the  paths  of  my 
early  manhood !  beneath  thy  cob- 
webbed  roofs,  how  oft  have  breathed 
the  sighs  of  plundered  suitors — but 
oftener  still,  the  subdued  and  stifled 
sigh  of  the  famished  barrister  pacing 
thy  dreary  pavement — the  tear  steal- 
ing  down  his  cheek,  as,  with  weari- 
ness of  heart,  he  bethinks  himself 
how  he  is  to  provide  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  day !  Grave  of  my  summer 
prospects,  I  have  now  left  thee;  but 
even  now  the  pangs  of  that  fevered 
state,  half  aspiration,  half  despair, 
(how  much  worse  than  fixed  assured 
indigence,)  still  recur  to  me  as  the 
legend  of  some  fearful  dream ! 

One  afternoon,  (the  morning  had 
been  consumed  in  one  of  those  un- 
requited pilgrimages  to  Westminster 
Hall,)  I  was  broiling  my  dinner  at 
the  homeless  fire  of  my  chambers, 
when  a  double  rap  interrupted  my 
culinary  labours.  Having  risen  to 
answer  it,  with  no  great  alacrity  in- 
deed, for  1  had  few  visitors  but  duns, 
imagine  my  surprise,  when  an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  walking  into  my  room, 
laid  a  brief  on  my  table,  and  a  fee 
of  six  guineas,  with  the  usual  super- 
numerary half-crown  for  the  clerk, 
and  then  hastily  descended  the  stair- 
case. Was  it  a  dream,  or,  better  late 
than  never,  had  merit  been  discover- 
ed,— or  was  it  a  mistake  ?  The  latter 
hypothesis  was  little  to  my  mind,  so 
I  would  not  entertain  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  pretend  not  to  describe 
what  I  felt.  The  returning  spring- 
tide of  hope  and  joy  rushed  through 
my  frame.  Ye,  who  endeavour  to 
frame  a  conception  of  the  feelings  of 
a  young  barrister  when  his  first  brief 
greets  his  eyes, — abandon  the  task. 
They  are  not  to  be  portrayed  by  any 
limner.  Six  guineas — precursors  of 
hundreds  more,  hid  in  the  prolific 
womb  of  the  future — it  was  gladness 
even  to  ecstasy.  My  slenderness  of 
purse  had  occasioned  a  long  suspen- 
sion of  payment  to  my  poor  laun- 
dress, she  herself  struggling  with 
the  ills  of  poverty,  and  a  brood  of 
little  ones.  I  flew  across  the  square 
of  the  Inner  Temple  to  her  humble 
abode,  reckless  of  the  pots  of  porter 
I  overturned  in  my  way,  and  too 
rapid  in  my  flight  to  hear  the  exe- 
crations of  those  whose  equilibrium 
I  had  unsettled.  I  threw  into  her 
lap  four  of  the  pieces  so  auspiciously 
vouchsafed  to  me,  feasted  upon  the 
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gratitude  with  which  she  received 
them,  and  returned  to  my  chambers 
to  eat  my  meal,  or  rather  to  feed 
upon  the  folios  of  my  brief,  which  I 
soon  began  to  unfold,  chinking  at 
the  same  time  the  two  remaining 
guineas,  as  they  discoursed  a  music 
not  the  less  eloquent  to  my  feelings 
for  the  pleasing  uses  to  which  the 
four  others  had  been  applied. — 
Treacherous  satisfaction !  2xi'a$  ova^. 
In  about  an  hour,  a  brisk  knocking 
announced  an  apparition  I  would 
gladly  have  exorcised  into  the  Red 
Sea.  It  was  the  Attorney  himself, 
to  enquire  about  the  brief  which  his 
clerk  had  delivered  at  my  chambers, 
instead  of  the  contiguous  chambers, 
occupied  by  a  barrister  of  some 
standing ;  but  the  youth  had  assured 
me  he  had  been  particularly  directed 
to  my  chambers,  and  though  there 
was  no  name  of  counsel  on  the  back, 
it  being  no  uncommon  omission,  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  had  arrived  at  its 
right  destination.  When  it  was  ex- 
plained, however,  by  my  new  visitor, 
I  made  what  I  conceived  every  re- 
quisite apology,  ingenuously  avow- 
ing, as  I  placed  the  residue  in  his 
hand,  the  appropriation  of  four  gui- 
neas, with  a  promise  in  a  few  days 
to  repay  him  the  deficiency.  "  Settle 
that  matter,"  rejoined  the  churlish 
attorney,  "  with  Mr  C .  I  shall 
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pay  him  the  two  guineas,  and  refer 
him  to  you  for  the  rest."  I  did  not 
quarrel  with  the  proposal,  assured, 
that  there  was  not  a  man  of  honour- 
able feelings  or  decent  manners  at 
the  English  Bar  who  would  think 
harshly  of  me  for  an  innocent  error. 
I  was  deceived.  The  English  Bar 
contained  many  such  persons,  and 
no  doubt  does  at  this  day.  No  sooner 

had  the  attorney  left  Mr  C ,  than 

the  latter  rushed  in,  and,  in  no  mea- 
sured phrase,  began  abusing  me  for 
the  "  trick"  I  had  played  him.  The 
word  did  not  suit  me,  as  he  himself 
perceived  by  my  instant  application 
to  the  poker,  which  I  intended  ma- 
king the  arbiter  of  the  dispute,  had 
he  not  sullenly  retired.  His  brutish- 
ness  drove  me  to  the  expedient  of 
pawning  the  only  legacy  of  my  de- 
ceased friend,  a  silver  hunting  watch, 
a  resource  of  no  mean  use  in  the 
ways  and  means  of  one  so  unencum- 
bered with  wealth. 

In  itself  the  incident  of  the  brief 
was  insignificant,  and  so  I  considered 
it  at  the  time.  It  proved  afterwards 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  those  inauspi- 
cious contiguities,  which  I  call  ILL- 
LUCK.  Their  sinister  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  Gregory  Hipkins, 
will  not  be  denied  even  by  those  who 
reject  his  theory. 


CHAP.  HI. 


So  far  forth,  ye  impugners  of  the 
Hipkinean  hypothesis,  my  conduct 
has  not  been  my  fate.  Nor,  perhaps, 
shall  I  be  found  more  the  accomplice 
of  my  own  evil  fortunes  in  -the  se- 
quel. By  some  means  hardly  worth 
but  chiefly  through  the 


kindness  of  one  who  himself  wanted 
the  little  aid  he  imparted,  I  was  ena- 
bled to  join  the  Circuit.  I  arrived  at 
Maidstone  just  as  the  Bar  were  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner,  of  course  taking 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  as  became 
a  decorous  junior.  To  my  infinite 
astonishment,  however,  my  recep- 
tion was  a  freezing  one.  No  hand, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  was 
stretched  out  to  greet  me.  It  was 
clear  I  had  incurred  what  might  be 
called  a  professional  proscription. 
How  I  had  incurred  it  was  a  myste- 
ry. I  ate  my  dinner  notwithstanding, 
but  no  one,  I  observed,  asked  me  to 


join  in  a  glass  of  wine,  or  addressed 
tome  one  syllable  of  discourse.  This 
was  perplexing,  and  I  remained  for 
some  minutes  in  no  very  enviable 
state  of  feeling.  Yet  my  own  bosom 
knew  no  ill,  and  I  shrunk  not  from 
the  studied  contempt  of  which  I  was 
the  object.  At  last  observing  a  bar- 
rister, whose  looks  I  did  not  dislike, 
leaving  the  room,  I  followed  him, 
trusting  to  find  in  him  some  sympa- 
thy for  a  young  man,  who  had  inno- 
cently fallen  under  condemnation, 
and  besought  him  to  explain  the 
mystery. 

"  Mr  Hipkins,  is  it  possible,"  he 
said,  "  you  should  be  unapprized  of 
our  determination  after  dinner  to 
discuss  your  admissibility  to  the  Cir- 
cuit-table?" 

"  Admissibility !  Is  it  called  in 
question?" 

"  You  will  hear  soon,    It  is  the 
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awkward  affair  of  a  brief  intended 
for  the  gentleman  occupying  the 
chambers  next  to  your  own,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  fee  to  your  own 
uses." 

"  Heavens  I  Am  I  accused  of 
theft  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  are  accused  of, 
your  defence  will  be  heard ;  and  if 
you  are  innocent,  you  have  nothing 
to  fear." 

"  Defence  !  Never  will  I  make 
one,"  was  my  reply.  "  He  who  de- 
fends himself  under  such  an  imputa- 
tion, half  admits  it  to  be  just." 

The  barrister,  not  entering  into  my 
refinements,  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and  went  his  way.  I  retired 
also,  with  the  twofold  resolve  to  bid 
adieu  to  Bar  and  barristers,  after  I 
had  obtained  from  the  person,  whose 
inauspicious  proximity  to  my  cham- 
bers had  brought  this  persecution  on 
my  head,  a  written  recantation  of 
what  he  had  said  to  my  prejudice; 
it  being  clear  that  he  must  have  spo- 
ken of  me  unfairly  and  untruly. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  I  obtained, 
in  his  own  hand- writing,  the  attesta- 
tion I  demanded.  In  strength  and 
size  he  was  a  Polyphemus,  (as  to 
manners,  the  Cyclops  would  have 
appeared  a  polished  gentleman  by 
his  side,)  and  might  have  jerked  me 
out  of  his  window  had  he  been  so 
minded,  but  he  quailed  in  every 
limb  whilst  he  was  writing  and  sub- 
scribing the  document  of  his  shame. 
This  I  instantly  forwarded  to  the 
senior  of  the  Circuit,  by  whom  I  was 
unanimously  acquitted,  and  Mr 
C  severely  stigmatized  for  his 
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baseness.  Indeed,  it  was  pure  defe- 
cated malice  on  his  part  to  throw  so 
false  a  colouring  upon  an  innocent 
mistake.  The  man  died  not  loug 
ago,  unhonoured  and  undistinguish- 
ed in  his  profession,  and  neither  loved 
nor  respected  out  of  it. 

And  there  is  one,  the  gentlest  of 
her  kind,  and  sex,  who  having  taken 
the  liberty,  which  Alexander  in- 
dulged to  Parmenio,  of  peeping  over 
my  shoulder  as  I  was  recording  this 
passage  of  my  history,  asks  me  in 
the  tone  of  affectionate  remonstrance, 
why  I  did  not  brave  the  enquiry 
with  the  pride  and  confidence  ot°  an 
innocent  man?  Friend  of  my  later 
days  prolonged  by  your  cares — never 
may  you  know  the  ragged  film  out 
of  which  the  world  spins  its  judg- 
ments! Dream  on,  dear  creature, 
the  dream  that  tells  you  they  are 
swayed  by  justice  and  virtue.  Other 
men,  I  admit,  might  have  done  so, 
and  been  acquitted,  and  taken  a  seat 
at  the  same  board,  stunned  with  con- 
gratulations on  all  sides  from  those 
whose  hearts  yearned  to  convict  him. 
Not  so  Gregory  Hipkius,  the  Un- 
lucky. His  inward,  his  outward 
pride,  the  whole  bundle  of  habits 
and  opinions  that  make  up  his  indi- 
viduality— forbade  it.  He  would 
have  been  an  outcast  from  himself 
— a  thousand  times  worse  than  exile 
from  the  whole  herd  of  humanity — 
had  he  bowed  to  such  a  jurisdiction. 
Where  moral  infamy  is  the  question, 
enquiry  id  conviction.  Infinitely  did 
I  prefer  having  it  supposed  that  I 
had  done  what  I  was  accused  of,  than 
that  I  was  capable  of  doing  it. 


CHAP.  IV. 


FROM  this  time  things  went  on 
with  me  indifferently.  Days  re- 
volved, bringing  on  the  usual  changes 
in  their  round.  The  sterility  of 
winter  was  succeeded  by  the  second 
life  of  spring — but  there  was  no  se- 
cond life  to  my  black  coat,  which  had 
arrived,  through  successive  trans- 
migrations of  colour,  at  that  dingy 
brown  which  is  generally  considered 
as  its  euthanasia.  Was  I  to  sink 
without  an  effort  ?  I  should  not,  in- 
deed, have  met  with  much  interrup- 
tion in  so  doing.  The  whole  world 
was  before  me,  and  I  might  choose 
what  hole  or  corner  I  liked  to  die 


in.  Indolence,  for  penury  is  natu- 
rally indolent  and  irresolute,  came 
over  me,  or  I  might  have  tried  my 
chance  in  the  field  of  literary  labour, 
which  was  not  then  overrun,  as  it  is 
now,  with  half- pay  officers  and  the 
literature  of  the  quarterdeck.  Yet 
I  shrunk  from  the  hemming  and 
hawing  of  booksellers,  editors,  and 
critics,  and  gave  up  the  notion. 

To  beguile  unpleasant  reflections,  I 
occasionally  heard  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  ('ominous,  which,  at  that 
unreforming  era  were  really  worth 
listening  to.  Your  ears  were  not 
then  shocked  with  the  coarse  Lan- 
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castrian  burr  of  tedious  delegates 
from  the   clothing   districts.     Fox, 
Pitt,  Windham,  were  in  the'  fulness 
of  their  fame,  and  the  setting  glories 
of  Burke  were  still  above  the  hori- 
zon. I  observed  the  reporters  plying 
their  nightly  labours,  and  under- 
standing that  they  were  not  badly 
paid,  again  I  said  with  Corregio,  "  I 
too  will  be  a  reporter."    I  could  not, 
it  is  true,  write  short-hand,  but  I 
could  rely  upon  a  strong  memory, 
having  more  than  once  borue  away 
an  entire  speech  of  one  of  those  great 
men  with  a  truth    and  fidelity  that 
rendered  it  at  once,  as  a  verbal  and 
intellectual  copy,  far  superior  to  the 
reports  of  the  papers.     In  particu- 
lar, I  addressed  myself  to  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Fox  as  a  speaker, 
having  often  heard  it  remarked,  that 
it  resembled  that  of  Demosthenes. 
I  found  the  parallel,  however,  erro- 
neous.   In  appalling  or  sarcastic  in- 
terrogatory, in  rapid  lightning  flashes 
of  indignation,  withering  where   it 
fell,  there  was  some  analogy.    But 
the   compression  of   Demosthenes, 
close    and    adamantine, — even    the 
graces,  equally  the  result  of  severe, 
perhaps  midnight  toil,  that  play  over 
his  discourses,  like  the  smiles  of  the 
terrific  ocean,  rendered  his  manner 
unlike  that  of  Fox,  whose  eloquence, 
seemingly  impeded  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  conceptions,  and  like  a  great 
stream  hiding  itself  among  tangled 
thickets,  and  then  re-appearing  in 
its  full  expanse  of  waters,  rushed 
forth  like  a  torrent  from  his  soul. 
In  Fox's  reasoning,  I  thought  also 
that  I  could  discover  what  was  too 
evanescent  for  the  commonplace  re- 
porter, a  refined  logic,  conducting  to 
the  most  beautiful  of  moral  demon- 
strations. 

Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
saw  my  specimen,  and  forthwith  I 
became  a  reporter.  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed quite  so  well  with  Pitt.  The 
impression  produced  by  one  of  his 
speeches  on  my  mind  was  that  of  a 
pageant,  or  a  procession  of  beautiful 
figures,  like  those  which  embellish 
the  friezes  of  an  ancient  temple. 
Every  word,  by  a  miraculous  collo- 
cation, found  its  place — yet,  as  a 
whole,  it  was  too  uniform  and  fin- 
ished, and  with  too  few  under  parts, 
to  sink  deeply  into  the  memory, 
which  requires  frequent  contrasts  to 
aid  it.  In  a  word,  Pitt  was  the  per- 
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feet  rhetorician  ;  whilst  Fox,  like  an 
athlete,  threw  aside  the  ornaments  of 
rhetoric  as  so  many  encumbrances  to 
the  muscular  play  of  his  limbs.     It 
was  this  circumstance  that  diminish- 
ed the  value  of  my  services  as  a  re- 
porter.   There  was  another.    I  could 
make  no  hand  of  the  second  and  third 
rate  speakers.     If  I  abridged  them, 
they  complained  of  being  mutilated. 
If  1  served  them  up  their  own  una- 
dulterated nonsense  in  its  primitive 
state,  they  vowed  they  were  misre- 
presented.    It  chanced,  that  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  duty,  I  had  to  re- 
port the  speech  of  a  member  whom 
I  could  not  well  heaiv  and  who  was 
supporting  a  certain  job  with  all  his 
might  and  main.     Finding  the  effort 
to  follow  him  painful  in  the  extreme, 
I  asked  a  person  who  sat  next  to  me, 
if  he  had  collected  the  substance  of 
what  he  had  said.     My  informant,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  was  adverse  to 
the  job, — and,  unfortunately,  so  im- 
pregnated with  the  arguments  against 
it,  that  he  began  instantly  to  state 
them  one  after  another.     I  took  it 
for  granted  they  were  those  of  the 
inaudible   member,  whom  he  per- 
haps might  have  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly than  I  could,  from  having  the 
advantage  of  quicker  organs ;  and 
with  this  impression,  hastened  with 
my  report  to  the  office.     The  next 
morning,  the  orator  figured  as  a  pow- 
erful opponent  of  the  job  he  had 
supported  through  thick  and  thin.     I 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  resign  my 
post.    Such  was  the  sinister  result 
of  a  mere  casual  proximity  to  the 
officious  gentleman,  who  so  kindly 
led  me  into  the  error. 

And  now,  the  demon  of  contiguity 
seemed  disposed  to  assist  me  in  re- 
pairing the  ills  he  had  done  me.  At 
a  friend's  house,  I  was  seated  next 
to  his  daughter,  who  was  likely, 
on  the  expected  demise  of  a  relative, 
to  be  possessed  of  a  tolerable  for- 
tune, I  met  her  at  the  same  table 
frequently,  each  time  contriving  to 
sit  next  to  her.  She  was  what  people 
call  sensible;  that  is,  she  spoke  com- 
mon things  on  common  subjects  ; — 
nor  did  1  like  her  the  worse  for  not 
bein^  crammed  with  reading.  My 
assiduities  pleased  her,  and — we 
were  married. 

No  mortal  man  could  feel  more 
sensitively  the  transition  to  a  married 
state,  than  Gregory  Hipkins  the  Un- 
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lucky.  It  was  a  change,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  entire  man — a  new  idio- 
syucracy,  as  it  were,  kneaded  into 
his  own.  It  brought  new  connex- 
ions, new  habitudes— fathers-in-law 
— brothers-in-law — mothers-in-law. 
It  was  like  a  change  of  tribe  to  an 
Israelite.  I  could  only  see,  or  think, 
or  feel,  as  they  did— enter  into  their 
squabbles  on  one  side  or  another, 
for  neutrality  is  an  indulgence  sel- 
dom permitted.  As  I  said,  my  wife's 
property  was  only  an  expectancy — 
but  so  little  likely  to  be  defeated, 
that  my  father-in-law  gave  us,  in  the 
interim,  a  scanty  stipend  to  live  on. 
Expectation  is  a  fine  glittering  thing, 
but  a  most  sorry  purveyor  for  imme- 
diate wants.  I  was  in  reality  a  pen- 
sioner upon  my  wife's  caprices,  of 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  she  had  no 
scanty  assortment. 

I  had  my  cure,  however.  It  was 
to  get  into  the  good  books  of  the 
uncle,  whose  will  was  in  a  short  time 
to  be  the  cornucopias  to  render  us 
easy  and  affluent.  We  spent  much 
of  our  time  at  his  villa,  near  London. 
He  was  a  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the 
India  service,  and  a  bachelor;  and 
having  scraped  together  a  few  lacs 
of  rupees,  he  had  returned  with  a 
sallow  complexion,  and  the  reduced 
portion  of  liver  usually  brought 
back  to  England  by  old  Indians.  It 
was  in  truth  an  easy  commerce  we 
had  to  carry  on ;  on  our  part,  to  hear 
his  military  adventures,  surpassing 
every  thing  the  world  of  fiction 
or  reality  had  heretofore  yielded, — 
on  his,  to  recount  them  from  morn 
to  night.  A  miles  gloriosus  of  this 
description  would  have  been  a  trea- 
sure to  Plautus  or  Ben  Jonson.  He 
stood  nine  hours  up  to  the  neck  in 
water  at  the  first  breach  in  Seriugapa- 
tam— looked  tigers  full  in  the  face, 
while  he  sketched  their  likenesses — 
crossed  the  Ganges  with  bullocks 
and  baggage,  over  a  bridge  formed 
by  the  backs  of  sleeping  alligators — 
slept  in  cots,  with  cobra  di  capellos 
coiled  upon  his  pillow,  while  scor- 
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pions  dropt  into  his  mouth  when  he 
gave  his  first  yawn  in  the  morning— 
and,  on  one  occasion,  having  acci- 
dentally met  with  a  fall,  during  the 
procession  of  Juggernaut,  lay  stretch- 
ed at  full  length,  whilst  the  chariot, 
followed  by  myriads  of  worshippers, 
went  over  him.  In  short,  it  became 
a  penance  beyond  my  powers  of  en- 
durance,  to  live  on  terms  of  ordinary 
complaisance  with  a  liar  of  such 
magnitude.  As  often,  however,  as  I 
was  about  to  utter  an  incredulous 
expression,  the  conjugal  frown  of 
Mrs  Hipkins  rebuked  me  to  silence; 
and  sometimes  a  pinch  of  the  arm, 
with  a  "  Can't  you  be  quiet,  Gre- 
gory ?"  was  requisite  to  keep  me 
quiet. 

And  thus  things  went  on  till  the 
day  of  our  departure.  In  the  room, 
which,  from  its  containing  about  a 
dozen  volumes,  the  Colonel  called 
his  library,  I  saw  on  his  desk  the 
portrait  of  a  ferocious  royal  tiger, 
which  lie  had  sketched  in  India,  and 
bad  exhibited  to  us  the  evening  be- 
fore. He  had  been  giving  it,  I  sup- 
pose, some  additional  touches,  for  a 
pencil  lay  beside  it.  The  proximity 
of  the  pencil  proved  my  ruin ;  for 
seeing  the  words,  "  Drawn  on  the 
spot,"  in  his  own  hand  at  the  bottom, 
an  irresistible  impulse  seized  me  to 
add  the  additional  ones,  "  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  tiger."  The  interpola- 
tion, at  once  reflecting  on  his  vera- 
city and  his  courage,  did  not  meet 
his  eye  till  some  days  after  our  de- 
parture. The  moment  be  saw  it,  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  discover  its  author, 
made  another  will  instantly  in  fa- 
vour of  some  distant  relations,  and 
died  not  long  after  he  made  it.  At 
this  most  seasonable  juncture,  my 
father-in-law,  who,  though  overflow- 
ing with  affection  for  his  daughter, 
had  possibly,  with  Sbakspeare,  a  fine 
poetical  feeling  respecting  "  the 
uses  of  ad  verbity/'withdrew,  on  some 
kind  parental  pretence  or  other,  the 
little  stipend  he  had  allowed  us. 


CHAP.  V. 


IN  this  ebb  of  our  fortunes,  Mrs 
Gregory  Hipkins  found  relief  in 
amusement,  and  amusement  at  the 
play.  All  the  world  was  about  that 
time  mad  to  eee  the  young  Roscius, 


an  urchin  not  above  four  feet  high, 
play  the  heroic  characters  of  Shak- 
speare.  He  was,  however,  at  the 
height  of  his  fame; — the  universal 
theme  of  that  idiot  wonder  which, 
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at  certain  periods,  leads  the  play- 
going  part  of  the  public  by  the  nose, 
and  fills  the  theatres  to  overflowing. 
We  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  pit, 
without  any  accident  worth  men- 
tioning, unless  it  was  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  shawl  from  my  wife's 
shoulders,  the  gift  of  our  dear  de- 
parted uncle,  who  had  scaled  the 
walls  of  a  zenana,  to  receive  it  as  a 
gift  from  the  fair  hands  of  a  rich 
Begum,  who  was  in  love  with  him, 
having  first  put  to  death  half-a-dozen 
Mussulman  guards,  who,  with  naked 
scimitars,  opposed  his  entrance. 

We  were  not  so  fortunate  in  get- 
ting out.  The  inconvenient  vomi- 
tories of  a  London  playhouse  are 
proverbial.  On  this  occasion  there 
was  such  a  pressure,  that  Mrs  Hip- 
kins  found  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing hold  of  my  arm,  and  I  had  to 
endure  grumblings  of  the  true  con- 
jugal kind  without  end — "  Dear  me, 
Gregory,  how  can  you  be  so  stupid 
—Lord,  how  you  pull — Heavens, 
why  don't  you  come  on !  "  I  could 
get  on  no  farther.  There  had  been 
seated  next  to  me  a  person  with  a 
wooden  leg,  which  had  more  than 
once  bruised  my  shins  during  the 
performance,  and,  by  its  accursed 
proximity,  was  still  destined  to  tor- 
ment me  ;  for  it  had  fixed  itself  up- 
on my  foot,  and  kept  me  immo- 
vable, and  in  great  agony,  till  the  tide 
of  human  beings  passed  by,  separa- 
ting my  wife  from  me,  and  carrying 
that  gentle  creature  onwards  in  its 
vortex.  In  vain  I  remonstrated, 
bellowed,  swore — he  himself  could 
not  stir,  for  a  contiguous  door-post, 
behind  which  the  crowd  had  jam- 
med him.  At  length  he  released  me, 
and  again  feeling  the  pressure  of  a 
female  arm  upon  my  own,  I  hobbled 
on,  deeming  myself  not  unfortunate 
in  having  so  soon  been  rejoined  by 
Mrs  Hipkins.  At  this  moment,  a 
pressure  of  the  hand,  somewhat  ten- 
derer than  betokens  the  second 
post-matrimonial  year  of  couples 
much  more  tender  than  Mr  and 
Mrs  Gregory  Hipkins,  induced  me 
to  turn  my  face  towards  her.  Un- 
speakable horror — one  moment  for 
the  magic  pen  of  Spenser  to  paint 
me  the  lineaments  of  the  foulest  of 
hags,  that  ogled,  as  I  bent  my  head 
beneath  a  flaunting,  tawdry  bonnet, 
with  a  grin  that  revealed  teeth  of 
every  size,  shape,  and  hue,  huddled 
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together  like  gravestones  that  had 
felt  the  upheaving  of  an  earthquake 
—and  breathing — powers  of  heaven, 
rather  of  hell  —  such  vapours  as 
were  never  brushed  from  the  un- 
wholesome fens  of  Sierra  Leone  it- 
self—" Dear  Gregory,"  she  croaked, 
"  beloved,  have  I  found  you  at  last?" 
She  must  have  caught  my  name 
from  my  wife,  as  she  followed  us,  on 
our  return  from  the  play,  into  the 
pit  avenue.  "  Dear  Gregory" — 
Frantic  even  to  madness,  I  strove  to 
shake  her  off,  with  efforts  almost 
supernatural ;  but  she  clung  to  me 
as  the  venomed  shirt  to  Alcides,  re- 
newing her  unearthly  raptures,  and 
beseeching  me  not  to  desert  her,  in 
tones,  or  rather  howls,  of  so  un- 
usual a  kind,  as  to  invite  a  crowd  of 
linkboys  and  hackney- coachmen  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  spectacle. 
The  philosophy  of  the  moment  is 
the  best  in  these  cases.  "  It  is  a 
poor  unhappy  maniac,"  I  said,  walk- 
ing quietly  homewards,  and  hanging 
down  my  ears,  as  Horace  did,  when 
he  vainly  strove  to  shake  off  the 
friend  he  met  in  the  Via  Sacra  of 
Rome.  But  did  my  eyes  deceive 
me  ?  No ;  they  did  not. 

A  few  yards  onwards,  and  not 
many  from  my  own  residence,  I 
could  perceive  Mrs  Gregory  Hip- 
kins  in  close  proximity  to  a  tall  Irish 
hussar,  who  had  sat  next  her  at  the 
play.  She  was  leaning  on  his  arm, 
and  listening  to  his  discourse,  or 
rather  rhodomontade,  with  much 
earnestness.  The  proximity  of  per- 
son, too,  was  greater  than  was  re- 
quired in  the  casual  escort  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  a  lady  who  accidentally 
stood  in  need  of  his  protection.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  increasing  rap- 
tures of  the  hideous  Duessa  still 
sticking  to  my  arm,  attracted  the 
notice  of  my  wife  and  the  hussar, 
who  turned  back  to  have  their  share 
of  the  diversion. 

"  This  poor  wretch,"  I  said  to  Mrs 
Hipkins,  "  is  out  of  her  mind.  Com- 
mon humanity  will  not  suffer  me  to 
use  violent  means  of  getting  rid  of 
her." 

"  Ob,  Mr  Hipkins,"  replied  my 
amiable  spouse,  "  your  part  of  the 
piece  is  well  got  up.  An  old  at- 
tachment perhaps  "— — 

I  relished  her  irony  but  little,  and 
that  of  her  Hibernian  gallant  still 
less,  who,  eyeing  the  withered  frag- 
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ment  of  the  female  form  that  hung 
on  my  arm,  ranted  in  the  truest  of 
brogues, 

"  Warm  in  their  ashes  live  her  wonted 
fires. " 

Had  my  arm  been  unfettered  by  its 
loathsome  burden,  I  should  have 
aided  his  gravitation  to  the  earth  by 
an  immediate  application  of  my  fist 
to  the  untenanted  skull  of  this  most 
impudent  of  blockheads.  But  I  was 
bent  upon  effecting  my  deliverance. 
It  was  a  struggle  that  lasted  three  or 
four  minutes,  during  which  Mrs  Gre- 
gory Hipkins,  with  her  one-eyed 
beau,  (I  forgot  to  mention  that  her 
Apollo  was  a  mutilated  statue,) 
walked  towards  my  house  with  all 
possible  composure.  Nor  was  it  but 
by  the  fortunate  accident  of  my  per- 
secutor's stumbling  on  a  broken 
part  of  the  pavement,  and  thereby 
losing  hold  of  my  arm,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  her  a  push  that  laid 
her  at  full  length  in  the  mud  that 
had  collected  in  the  chasm,  and 
breaking  away  from  her  in  the  midst 
of  mingled  moans  for  the  desertion 
of  "  her  Gregory,"  and  the  ruin  of 
her  gros  de  Naples  gown,  and  Brus- 
sels veil.  My  wife  was  at  the  door 
in  the  act  of  wishing  her  Damon 
goodnight ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  mode  of  wishing  it,  that 
"  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion." 
I  rushed  in — Mrs  Hipkins  had  squat- 
ted herself  on  a  sofa.  She  sighed, 
as  vulgar  women  do  on  such  occa- 
sions— alas  !  Gregory  Hipkins  the 
Unlucky  had  made  some  mouths 
before  the  pleasant  discovery  that 


his  wife  was  essentially  vulgar — 
and  genuine  thorough-bred  vulgari- 
ty is  a  compound  of  all  that  is  horrid 
in  the  female  creation — and  began  a 
series  of  upbraidings  after  the  truest 
precedents  of  vulgar  women. 

"  Well,  Mr  Hipkins — you  have 
parted  on  good  terms,  I  trust,  with 
your  old  flame  ?  "  she  ejaculated. 

"  And  you  with  yours,  I  hope, 
madam,"  was  ray  reply. 

A  sort  of  peace  was  patched  up. 
It  seems  that  she  bad  met  her  friend 
Captain  Mahoney  somewhere  be- 
fore, and  that  the  acquaintance  was 
renewed  by  his  accidentally  sitting 
next  to  her  at  the  play.  The  step  of 
captain,  indeed,  was  a  piece  of  pro- 
motion she  herself  gave  him,  per- 
haps euphonies  gratia  ;  for  the  fellow 
was  only  an  ensign. 

"  And  you  know,  Gregory,  I  could 
not  decline  his  arm,  when  I  lost  you 
in  the  crowd;  besides,  really,  he  was 
so  civil,  really." 

My  own  story  told  itself,  and  Mrs 
Hipkins  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
satisfied. 

Strange  incidents  bring  on  strange 
indispositions.  Mrs  Gregory  Hipkins 
became  bilious.  Cheltenham  is  the 
only  place  for  bilious  people.  Her  • 
whole  family,  she  pleaded,  were  af- 
flicted with  "  the  bile,"  and  Chelten- 
ham had  cured  them,  one  after  the 
other.  I  had  no  counter  plea  but 
the  hourly- wasting  condition  of  my 
purse.  What  is  that  against  an  ex- 
pedition on  which  a  female  sets  her 
heart?  So  behold  us  inmates  of 
Stiles's  boarding-house  at  Chelten- 
ham. 


CHAP.  VI. 


"  IT  is  written,"  says  the  Turk. 
I  was  still  to  be  the  victim  of  these 
proximities.  We  were  sitting  down 
at  the  public  dining-table,  when  who 
should  advance  towards  my  wife, 
and,  with  the  easy  assurance  of  a 
face  thrice  dipped  in  the  brazen 
stream  of  the  Shannon,  take  his  seat 
next  her,  but  the  same  Captain  Ma- 
honey  ?  He  honoured  me  with  a  slight 
token  of  recognition,  and  began  pour- 
ing his  unmeaning  volubilities  into 
her  ear;  and  really  Mrs  Gregory 
Hipkins  did  seriously  incline  to  hear 
them.  Next  day — several  days  in 
succession— the  same  proximity  of 


seat — the  same  stream  of  nothings 
absorbing  all  her  faculties;  but  by 
degrees  a  closer  contiguity  of  head 
and  cheek,  and  the  talk  frequently 
subsiding  into  murmurs. 

I  was  always  inclined  to  think  jea- 
lousy a  very  foolish  species  of  self- 
tormenting.  The  woman  who  makes 
a  man  jealous  is  never  worth  being 
jealous  about.  But  who  can  control 
his  fate  ?  We  were  seated  at  the 
dinner-table  as  usual — the  Captain, 
of  course,  next  to  Mrs  Hipkins.  The 
jangling  of  a  post-  chaise  was  heard 
at  the  door;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
bounced  into  the  apartment — accur* 
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sed  fatality ! — the  infernal  hag  that 
had  tormented  me  to  death  on  the 
night  of  the  play.  Seeing  the  chair 
next  my  own  unoccupied,  toad-like 
she  squatted  in  it  with  an  agility  of 
which  I  did  not  deem  her  capable, 
and  began  a  series  of  embraces— the 
mere  recollection  of  which  brings  a 
cold  fainting  sickness  over  me  even 
at  this  moment.  I  brushed  them  off 
as  well  as  I  could ;  but  to  stop  her 
tongue,  whilst  it  was  revelling  in  the 
maddest  hyperboles  of  fondness,  was 
impossible.  "  Dear  Gregory — be- 
loved Gregory  !  We  meet  to  part  no 
more  !  Cruel  man,  to  leave  me  in 
that  dirty  puddle — my  gros  de  Na- 
ples will  never  more  be  fit  to  wear." 

All  eyes  were  upon  me.  A  buzz 
went  round — "  A  pleasing  recogni- 
tion," said  one.  "  He  looks  con- 
foundedly sheepish,"  remarked  an- 
other. "  His  wife  does  not  seem  over- 
pleased,"  said  a  third.  "  Wife  !"  ob- 
served a  fourth,  with  an  air  of  posi- 
tive information,  "  don't  you  see 
that  the  lady  who  is  just  arrived  is 
his  first  wife,  who  is  come  to  claim 
her  husband  ?  "  And  in  this  inter- 
pretation, which,  merely  implying 
that  I  was  guilty  of  bigamy,  recom- 
mended itself  by  its  simplicity,  every 
one  acquiesced.  Nay,  1  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  a  young  barrister  at  the 
end  of  the  table  laying  it  down  to  be 
a  felony,  and  quoting  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston's  case  to  prove  that  it  was 
clergyable. 

My  tormentor's  plate  being  laden 
with  meat,  I  had  a  short  respite 
whilst  she  devoured  it.  The  farce, 
however,  which  was  so  highly 
amusing  to  every  body  but  myself, 
was  soon  renewed,  and  motioning 
Mrs  Hipkins  to  follow  me,  I  endea- 
voured to  steal  away.  But  Mrs  Hip- 
kins,  amiable  woman,  not  wishing 
to  increase  the  uproar,  as  I  supposed, 
stirred  not,  and  the  frantic  bedlamite 
again  clung  round  me.  In  vain  I 
strove  to  impress  the  company  with 
the  obvious  fact,  that  the  woman  was 
insane.  Probably  I  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  not  the  unaccountable 
conduct  of  Mrs  Hipkins  encouraged 
a  theory  less  favourable  to  me.  Some, 


however,  were  candid  enough  to 
admit  the  insanity — but  they  be- 
lieved it  was  my  misconduct  that 
had  occasioned  it. 

The  hag  followed  me  into  the  High 
Street,  whither  I  had  betaken  my- 
self as  a  refuge,  and  renewed  her 
loathsome  endearments.  At  last, 
seeing  a  mob  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  a  mob  of  a  less  refi- 
ned class  collecting  around  us,  I 
thought  the  jest  was  becoming  some- 
what too  serious,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  a  constable  or  two,  who,  with 
some  difficulty,  took  her  into  cus- 
tody. Thus  the  affair  would  have 
ended,  had  it  been  that  of  any  other 
of  the  myriads  that  people  God's 
earth — but  Gregory  Hipkins  the  Un- 
lucky. The  sage  tribunal  of  every 
library,  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the 
Pump-room,  gave  it  against  me.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  I  had  married  a 
second  wife,  the  first  being  still  li- 
ving, which  the  young  barrister  had 
convinced  them  amounted  to  bigamy 
— having,  moreover,  clapped  my  first 
wife  into  prison  to  get  rid  of  her 
evidence.  The  lawyer  thought  that 
a  magistrate  should  call  on  me  to 
find  bail  —  others  thought  that  I 
ought  not  to  be  at  large  on  any  terms 
whatever. 

Conjugal  disputes  are  settled  or 
revived  at  night.  I  bitterly  re- 
proached Mrs  Gregory  Hipkins.  She 
was  dreadfully  affected  by  my  re- 
proaches— and  went  to  sleep.  The 
next  morning  she  rose  early  to  take 
the  waters  at  the  pump-room.  Worn 
out  by  the  petty  persecutions  of  the 
preceding  day,  I  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  protracted  slumber.  I  could 
remark,  however,  that  she  was  a 
considerable  time  at  her  toilet — 
and  heard,  though  indistinctly,  a  con- 
fused noise  or  rustling,  and  a  stirring 
of  band-boxes  betokening  apacking- 
up.  Nor  was  I  deceived.  Ongoing 
down  into  the  breakfast-room,  I 
learned  that  Mis  Gregory  Hipkins 
and  Captain  Mahoney  had  departed 
four  hours  before,  seated  next  to 
each  other  in  a  post-chaise. 
*  *  *  * 
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AURORA. 
A  VISION.    DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  LAMB. 

OH  I  not  the  Rainbow,  flushing  through  the  sky, 
While  in  its  span  the  bright  lark  singing  soars, 
So  lifts  the  Poet's  soul  in  ecstasy 
To  the  blue  brink  of  those  ethereal  shores, 
As  when,  absorb'd  in  worship,  he  adores 
The  innocent  spirit  of  a  virgin's  face 
That  silently  its  sweet  enchantment  pours 
Through  his  heart's  core,  then  fill'd  with  trembling  rays 
From  eyes  of  dewy  light,  and  locks  of  clustering  grace. 

Aurora !  child  of  Heaven !  such  eyes  are  thine ; 
And  such,  when  simply  braided  o'er  thy  brow — 
That  noble  brow  where  Genius,  Power  divine, 
O'er  thy  high  temples  sheds  a  glorious  glow — 
Thy  dark  hair  shadowing  that  calm  front  of  snow ; 
Or  loosen' d  from  its  fillet,  floating  bright, 
Enamour' d  of  thy  neck,  where  lilies  grow, 
And  of  thy  bosom's  consecrated  light, 
Then  like  the  radiant  day  bedimm'd  by  gentle  night. 

O  Nature !  Thou  of  love  art  prodigal 
Unto  thy  chosen  children ;  soon  as  born, 
Thou  on  their  favourite  faces  dost  let  fall 
The  essential  light  of  heaven's  own  inner  morn ; 
Rosebuds,  whose  blissful  balm  enfolds  no  thorn, 
Thou  bid'st  grow  on  their  bosoms,  and  such  tresses 
As  by  immortal  brows  in  heaven  are  worn, 
Dishevell'd  lustre,  under  thy  caresses 
Their  glorious  foreheads  crown  that  all  earth's  eyesight  blesses  ! 

And  thou,  Aurora !  wert  such  darling  child 
Of  Nature;  from  the  still  skies  at  thy  birth 
Propitious  Planets  in  conjunction  mild 
Diffused  a  blessing  o'er  thy  life  on  earth ; 
Upon  thine  infant  features  in  their  mirth 
The  moonshine  slept ;  and  ere  that  thou  could'st  see, 
Or  know,  or  feel  the  faces  round  the  hearth, 
Where  thou  wert  smiling  on  thy  mother's  knee, 
The  whole  bright  host  of  heaven  in  love  look'd  down  on  Thee  I 

Thy  cradle  was  an  Urn  of  Light !  therein, 
While  guardian  Angels  gazed  on  thy  repose, 
Calm  without  shadow,  sweetness  without  sin, 
Blest  in  their  breath  lay  that  celestial  Rose. 
And  when  the  buds  their  blossoms  'gan  disclose 
In  dews  baptismal,  from  that  holy  hour, 
As  into  morning  the  dim  dawning  grows 
Dreamlike  beneath  the  gentle  solar  power, 
Brighter  and  brighter  wax'd  the  beauty  of  the  Flower. 

She  walks  !  she  speaks !  she  sings !  her  eyes  discern 
The  wonders  of  this  world;  her  ears  are  fill'd 
With  constant  music ;  and  her  soul  doth  learn, 
Day  after  day  with  throbs  mysterious  thrill'd, 
Divinest  meanings  in  the  words  distill'd 
From  loving  lips,  and  lights  from  loving  eyes; 
And  from  the  moment  that  she  first  beheld. 
And  knew  its  name  in  heaven,  the  Sun  uprise, 
The  fire  within  her  claim' U  alliance  with  the  skies. 
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The  radiant  child  conies  bounding  like  a  roe 
From  thicket  startled,  not  by  hunter's  horn, 
But  flapping  stock-dove,  while  the  orient  glow, 
Bathing  her  glad  cheeks  in  the  hues  of  morn, 
Dawns  through  the  veil  of  clustering  curls  unshorn 
That  hang  in  streamers  o'er  her  ivory  breast, 
Outshone  by  the  white  beauty  they  adorn  I 
Till  suddenly  by  some  sweet  shame  opprest, 
Before  all  gazing  eyes  she  stands  in  graceful  rest, 

Like  some  still  image  by  the  sculptor  wrought, 
Dreaming  of  Cherub  near  the  throne  on  high  ! 
And  now  impell'd  by  some  new  happy  thought, 
Behold  again  the  sportive  creature  fly 
Birdlike  away,  as  if  'tween  earth  and  sky 
Onwards  she  floated  on  air-woven  wings; 
A  few  hush'd  moments  hovering  silently 
Like  lark  above  her  nest,  then  up  with  springs 
Like  the  same  lyrist  sweet  when  at  heaven's  gate  she  sings. 

So  beautiful  her  bliss  that  tears  would  fall 
Sometimes,  in  sad  forebodings,  from  love's  eyes 
Fix'd  on  her  face  in  fear  !  Heaven  might  recall, 
Her  parents  sigh'd  to  think,  back  to  the  skies 
Ere  long,  to  join  the  Choir  of  Harmonies, 
A  creature  too  ethereal  to  endure 
Earth's  cloudy  clime,  framed  for  the  sanctities 
Of  amaranthine  bowers,  where  all  is  sure, 
And  in  perpetual  youth  abide  the  peaceful  Pure. 

But  holy  apprehensions  all  gave  way 
Before  the  wealth  of  life  that  overspread 
Aurora's  limbs,  and  like  a  garment  lay 
All  over  her  sweet  body,  as  if  shed 
By  dewy  sleep's  soft  hand,  down  from  her  head 
To  her  white  feet ;  and  sweeter  and  more  sweet 
She  rose*  by  happy  dreams  inspirited ; 
Her  heart  each  day  with  bolder  pulse  did  beat, 
And  health  was  in  the  glee  that  stirr'd  those  twinkling  feet. 

To  tall  slim  girlhood  grew  the  graceful  child, 
And  on  the  beauteous  brink  was  standing  now 
Of  womanhood,  when  mirth,  no  longer  wild, 
Softens  to  gladness  on  the  maiden's  brow, 
Who  well  her  native  dignity  doth  know; 
And  grave  thoughts  mix  with  gay,  within  the  light 
Of  long-lash'd  eyes  that  easily  o'erflow 
With  tears  that  blind  not  sacred  Pity's  sight — 
Oh  !  then  the  dim  stars  seem  even  lovelier  than  the  bright ! 

And  yet  Aurora  loved  to  shower  her  smiles 
That  sometimes  into  soft-toned  laughter  grew ; 
Nor  was  her  innocence  unskill'd  in  wiles 
Of  nature's  blameless  witchcraft ;  her  eyes  threw 
Their  lance-like  glances  dangerous  in  the  dew 
That  tipt  th'  ethereal  weapons  darting  round, 
And  ere  the  gazer  rapt  his  peril  knew, 
For  heaven's  light  travels  faster  far  than  sound, 
His  panting  heart  received  th'  immedicable  wound. 
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Aye!  many  a  heart,  I  ween,  in  secret  Imrn'd 
For  her,  tlie  Incomparable  !  where'er  her  eyes, 
That  gave  new  sunshine  r<>  the  day,  were  turn'd, 
At  once  that  spot  of  earth  was  paradise  ; 
And  at  one  smile  of  hern,  a  thousand  sighs 
Awoke  from  hearts  that  had  nor  fear  nor  hope, 
But,  as  she  glided  by,  such  sacrifice 
At  MJI-II  a  bhrine  to  pay  entranced  would  stop — 
Immaculate  as  snow  upon  the  mountain  top. 

For  of  her  wondrous  beauty  had  the  fame 
Gone  forth,  and  like  the  power  of  poetry, 
A  spell  resided  in  Aurora's  name. 
All  were  her  worshippers  who  once  did  see 
But  for  a  glance  that  young  Divinity, 
Forgotten  never  more,  for  like  a  strain 
Was  she,  they  felt,  of  heavenly  melody 
(Ah  me  !  from  bliss  oft  springeth  dismal  pain,) 
Too  exquisite  on  earth  e'er  to  be  heard  again. 
• 

O  Few  !  thrice  happy  !  privileged  by  Fate 
For  hours  on  hours  by  her  sweet  side  to  dwell, 
A  vestal  in  her  white  noviciate 
The  sacred  fire  of  virtue  guarding  well  ; 
Immured  not  nunlike  in  some  cheerless  cell, 
But  ministering  joyful  in  the  broad  daylight 
Of  gracious  heaven,  within  the  Citadel 
Of  Life,  called  Home,  where  in  God's  guardian  eight 
From  morn  till  evening  prayer  that  Seraph  served  aright. 

Leap  up,  my  soul !  and  in  Aurora's  bliss 
Scorn,  as  thou  khowest  she  doth,  thy  miseries ; 
See  !  how  the  hurrying  sunbeams  crowd  to  kiss 
Her  face  and  frame  all  over  !  their  own  skies 
Forgetting  for  the  fragrant  heaven  that  lies 
Around  her  virgin  zone.     See !  there  she  stands 
Most  beautiful  of  all  the  Destinies, 
Who,  with  one  motion  of  her  queenly  hands, 
Cau  waft  o'er  the  wide  earth  Almighty  Love's  commands ! 

Yet  knew  she  nought  of  love  or  lover's  smart; 
And  if  around  her  eyes  a  roseate  blush 
Did  e'er  betray  the  palpitating  heart, 
That  through  those  violet  veins  a  gentle  gush 
Of  pure  blood  sent  careering,  such  a  rush 
Of  smiles  came  to  her  aid,  that  all  serene 
She  in  a  moment  stood  amid  the  hush, 
And  raised  her  downcast  eyes  with  bolder  mien, 
Simple  as  rural  nymph,  yet  stately  as  a  Queen ! 

Yes  !  by  the  way-side,  dress'd  by_'poverty, 
All  dust-besprent  her  mean  apparelling, 
Had  she,  on  low  bank  sitting,  met  the  eye 
Of  Prince  or  Noble — "  What  a  glorious  thing 
In  girlhood's  golden  light  here  blossoming," 
He  would  have  cried,  at  once  enamoured, 
"  Art  Thou,  who  o'er  the  beauty-laden  spring, 
From  balmy  bosom  and  resplendent  head, 
By  suffering  unobscured,  hast  sweeter  brightness  shed  ?*' 
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That  was  a  passing  dream  !     Aurora  breathed 
Life's  purest  ether  in  domestic  bowers  ; 
A  sister's  hands  around  her  ringlets  wreathed, 
From  Joy's  own  garden  cull'd,  affection's  flowers  ; 
And  a  wise  mother,  guardian  of  her  hours 
Waking  or  sleeping,  still  was  by  her  side  ; 
And  thus  the  gentle  fall  of  sunny  showers 
Th'  unfailing  fountain  of  her  bliss  supplied 
And  but  for  others'  grief  the  happy  maiden  sigh'd. 

O  Grace !  a  divine  mystery  art  thou ! 
Light,  music,  motion,  .softness,  all  in  one  ! 
Sometimes  in  stainless  robes  of  flowing  snow 
Encircled  mildly  with  cerulean  zone, 
Like  a  faint  rainbow  when  the  rain  is  gone 
Yet  dewy  lingerings  dim  the  fragrant  air, 
For  earthly  bowers  thou  leav'st  awhile  thy  throne 
In  the  blue  sky-hush,  and  alighting  there, 
The  still  Idea  seem'st  of  Blessing  and  of  Prayer ! 

From  her  pure  bed  arising,  so  the  morn 
Thought  on  the  kneeler  in  her  holiness  ; 
But  after  orisons,  behold  her  borne 
Away  upon  the  wings  of  happiness 
Duly  to  meet  again  the  close  caress 
Of  kindred  near  and  dear  !     The  glad  hours  run ; 
And  glorious  is  the  vision's  loveliness, 
For  other  raiment  Grace  hath  now  put  on, 
And  out  Aurora  walks  as  lustrous  as  the  Sun ! 

Bright  are  her  garments,  bright  and  many-hued  ; 
Violets  and  Pinks  and  Roses  all  combine 
Their  tints  Sidonian,  and  yet  all  subdued 
By  some  soft  breath,  with  mellow  radiance  shine. 
And  whose  can  be  that  breath,  O  Grace  !  but  thine? 
Who,  at  thine  own  will,  tamest  th'  ethereal  dyes 
Else  splendid  over  much  from  heaven's  own  mine. 
'Tis  thou  who  suit'st  the  light  to  soothe  all  eyes, 
Till  colours  sink  into  the  soul  like  Harmonies  ! 

Whate'er  her  slender  fingers  touch'd,  became 
Graceful  at  once  ;  if  o'er  her  breathing  breast 
She  dropt  a  lucid  veil  of  woven  flame, 
Rose-light  on  lilies,  even  its  radiant  rest 
Heaved  with  new  charms;  and  if  upon  the  crest 
Of  her  luxuriant  hair  she  placed  one  gem 
Starlike,  that  gem  more  queenly  power  possess'd 
Over  the  souls  of  men,  although  for  them 
It  shone  not,  than  the  blaze  of  jewell'd  diadem. 

And  well  Aurora  knew  the  might  of  flowers, 
Or  single,  or  in  wreaths,  or  garlanded, 
Dropt  on  her  temples,  as  through  sunny  showers 
By  Spring's  own  hand,  or  over  all  her  head, 
Like  Flora's  then,  profusely  scattered, 
Or  from  her  fragrant  bosom's  warm  caress 
Borrowing  a  sweeter  perfume  than  they  shed, 
Or  fix'd  where  sunbeams  loved  the  bloom  to  kiss 
Within  her  virgin  zone,  the  very  Bower  of  Bliss ! 
VOL.  xxxv.  NO.  ccxxni.  3  i1 
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And  with  the  waving  grace  of  quivering  plumes 
Ta'en  from  the  desert-bird,  or  Argus'  eyes, 
'Twas  oft  her  gay  delight  the  garden-blooms 
To  overshadow,  till  their  gentler  dyes 
Grew  dim  below  those  gorgeous  canopies, 
Whose  tints  the  still  air  slightly  coloured  ; 
And  lo  !  to-night  the  Bird  of  Paradise, 
His  wings'  full  glory  lovingly  outspread, 
From  some  celestial  clime  descends  upon  her  head ! 

Of  her  own  beauty  were  such  fancies  born ; 
For  by  its  lustre  she  was  rapt,  inspired, 
Although  she  knew  it  not,  even  as  the  morn, 
Delights  unconscious  nature  ;  Genius  fired 
At  her  own  eyes'  reflected  light,  required 
No  other  Font ;  and  Taste,  which  is  a  name 
For  the  pure  Love  of  Beauty,  ne'er  desired 
Aught  fairer ;  while  Imagination  came 
A  spell  divine  to  listen  in  Aurora's  name, 

So  well  it  seem'd  to  breathe  her  character ! 
Clear,  shining,  serene,  joyful  as  the  moon 
Spilling  her  own  peace  over  earth  and  air 
On  May-day  eve  that  almost  looks  like  June, 
With  leaves  among  the  buds ;  while  a  low  tune, 
And  half- com  posed  of  echoes,  circles  round, 
So  friendly  unto  silence  that  you  soon 
In  dreams  itself  inspired  forget  the  sound, 
And  feel  the  heavens  and  earth  in  one  sweet  slumber  bound ! 

Yet  was  Aurora's  temper  quick  and  high, 
Oft  breaking  forth  in  momentary  flashes, 
Like  harmless  lightnings  from  a  silent  sky. 
In  unconsuming  fire  the  silken  lashes 
Of  her  proud  eyes  then  glisten'd ;  but  fine  dashes 
Of  scorn  adorn'd  her  forehead  at  one  word 
Unlicensed,  and  the  tempest  that  abashes 
The  shameless  front,  those  kindled  orbs  outpour'd, 
And  cut  tli'  offender  down  as  with  a  seraph's  sword. 

Ah !  how  she  wept,  in  penitential  tears, 
O'er  the  small  sinnings  of  forgetfulness 
Committed  by  her  sweet  self  unawares! 
By  her  felt  greater  when  by  others  less; 
Cold  look  or  hasty  word  to  Tenderness 
Sometimes  perhaps  expecting  sympathies 
Not  then  obedient  to  some  slight  distress 
Or  trivial  joy ;  but  soon  those  dewy  eyes 
Again  look'd  full  of  love,  like  the  relenting  skies. 

For  Love  it  was  her  native  element ; 
There  only,  might  her  spirit  breathing  free 
Enjoy  its  musical  being's  sweet  concent, 
Or  know  the  depth  of  its  own  harmony ; 
Even  as  the -halcyon  loves  a  wavelets  sea, 
Where  it  may  dip  in  calm  its  peaceful  flight, 
She  loved  domestic  life's  serenity; 
And  yet  no  dark  disturbances  of  light 
From  their  religious  faith  her  fix'd  eyes  could  affright ! 
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Lo  !  where  the  mimic  nursing  mother  stands 
Folding  a  baby  to  her  virgin  breast, 
That  tries  in  vain  to  put  its  little  hands 
Through  the  white  opening  to  that  fragrant  nest. 
And  now  it  sinks  to  sleep.     Aurora  blest 
To  feel  its  breathings  inclines  tenderly 
Her  gentle  head,  until  her  lips  are  prest 
Softly  as  light  upon  each  closed  eye, 
And  sinless  Love  keeps  watch  o'er  helpless  infancy ! 

Then  Nature  called  on  Art,  for  sisters  they, 
And  said,  "  This  best  Aurora  is  my  own; 
But  thou  shalt  lesson  now  the  lovely  May 
In  thy  fine  lore ;  each  gesture  and  each  tone 
Inspired  by  me  thy  tempering  power  shall  own, 
Till  even  in  her  voice  magic  new  shall  dwell  j 
And  in  the  dance,  and  when  its  flight  is  flown, 
Thou  shall  delight  of  my  bright  Damosel 
The  limbs  and  frame  to  steep  in  thine  enchanting  spell." 

Art  came  at  call,  and  took  her  by  the  hand, 
(O  fingers  fair!  how  delicately  slim  ! 
Whose  thrilling  touch  might  the  wide  world  command !) 
And  taught  with  small  ado,  each  flexile  limb 
Along  the  undulating  dance  to  swim ; 
As  some  fair  swan  slow-floating  with  the  tide, 
Above  its  shadow  beautifully  dim, 
While  water  seemeth  air  round  its  soft  glide, 
So  moved  the  peerless  maid  elate  in  virgin  pride. 

Lo  !  moving  now  in  many  a  merry  measure, 

Arrayed  in  gossamery  garb  of  green, 

It  well  may  seem  hath  come  to  take  her  pleasure 

Beneath  the  moonlight  in  some  forest  scene, 

All  by  her  happy  self,  the  Fairy  Queen ; 
'  The  while  her  train  of  fays  pursue  their  sport 

In  other  glades,  quick  as  the  starry  sheen 

To  earth  descending,  ready  to  resort, 
When  she  her  bugle  blows,  unto  the  Silvan  Court. 

And  now  her  figure  tp  a  stately  height 
With  passionate  poetic  piety 
Expands;  for  all  array'd  in  holy  white, 
Aurora  seems  to  lead  procession  high, 
Unto  the  house  august  of  Victory, 
Around  whose  gates  a  grateful  people  meet, 
And  as  mid  glad  acclaim  she  passes  by, 
With  what  an  air  divine  that  Priestess  sweet 
Scattereth  triumphal  flowers  before  the  Conqueror's  feet ! 

But  all  at  once  the  magic  of  her  hands 
The  stateliest  to  the  simplest  stole  doth  turn  ; 
And  after  a  few  nymphlike  steps,  she  stands 
As  if  beside  a  spring ;  to  fill  her  urn 
Then  stoops ;  and  from  the  solitary  bourne, 
With  vessel  balanced  in  a  graceful  peace 
By  one  slight  touch  upon  her  head  upborne, 
Homewards  she  walks,  as  if  the  grass  were  fleece, 
Her  steps  they  are  so  sofc,  the  loveliest  girl  in  Greece, 
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Fair  is  the  marble,  but  as  cold  as  fair, 
Too  like  to  death  that  blank  expression  seems 
Round  the  still  eyes !  Upon  the  rigid  hair 
Though  graceful  curl  or  braid,  are  miss'd  the  gleams 
Which,  in  the  wild  delirium  of  his  dreams, 
The  lover  kisses,  till  his  breath  expires 
Mid  the  blest  glitter  of  the  balmy  beams 
Fallen  o'er  Aurora's  bosom  that  retires 
Beneath  such  heavenly  veil  from  all  profane  desires. 

For  she  enacteth  now  the  Queen  of  Love 
The  quiver'd  Boy  caressing  in  her  breast, 
Mid  lights  and  shadows  of  th'  Idalian  Grove ; 
And  as  in  that  soft  vale  the  God  is  prest, 
All  through  her  frame  seems  thrilling  that  unrest 
More  blissful  far  than  joy's  untroubled  trance; 
Confusion  sweet  her  weakness  bath  confest; 
And  by  a  startling  contrast  to  enhance 
The  spell  that  charms  all  eyes,  away  in  fluttering  dance 

Aurora  flies !  A  beauteous  Bacchanal 
Tossing  her  thyrsus,  while  her  arms  flung  wide 
Invoke  beneath  the  vine-tree's  purple  pall, 
Spread  o'er  their  couch  the  leopard's  speckled  pride, 
The  God  who  lies  by  Ariadne's  side  ! 
Wild  are  her  eyes,  disorder'd  are  her  locks, 
And  loosely  round  her  waist  the  zone  is  tied, 
And  torrent-like,  yet  graceful  still  the  shocks 
Her  frame  receives,  her  dance  seems  bounding  o'er  the  rocks ! 

Most  exquisite  all  her  living  statuary ! 
What  depth  of  soul  her  attitudes  reveal! 
O  sacred  sight  is  sweet  simplicity  I 
And  Love  himself  might  holier  passion  feel 
As  humbly  she  doth  at  an  altar  kneel, 
Beseeching  heaven  no  blessing  to  dispense 
(And  sorrows  hath  she  none  for  heaven  to  heal !) 
To  her  young  spirit  void  of  all  offence, 
Save  that  best  gift  of  all,  unblemish'd  Innocence  I 

Up  took  her  lily  hand  the  light  guitar, 
And  laid  it  'cross  her  bosom's  scarce-seen  swell 
So  delicate ;  then  of  the  Holy  War 
She  to  its  tinklings  did  a  story  tell, 
In  murmurs  wild  as  sea-nymph's  wreathed  shell 
By  starlight  heard  round  shores  of  Sicily ; 
And  oh !  that  low  deep  voice  it  suited  well 
The  Ballad  singing  how  a  Page  did  die 
For  sake  of  her  dead  knight  by  sea  of  Galilee. 

Or  teaching  her  sweet  lips  the  Doric  tone 
Of  Scotia's  daughters,  she  some  simple  air 
Breathed  o'er  the  strings  in  perfect  unison, 
Air  that  of  old  had  many  a  maiden  fair 
Her  love  to  feed  or  lighten  her  despair, 
Sung  sitting  by  her  flock  at  evening-fold ; 
Most  touching  in  their  kindred  character 
Music  and  tone  and  words  1  for  they  all  told 
Of  True  Love  far  away,  or  buried  in  the  mould. 
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Lo  !  list!  she  kneeling  sings  a  vesper  hymn 
To  Mary-Mother  mild  !  her  voice  is  faint 
Yet  clear  as  silver,  and  her  eyes  though  dim 
Fill'd  with  the  light  of  tears;  there  is  no  taint 
Or  on  the  robes  or  spirit  of  the  Saint, 
Yet  prays  she  that  her  sins  may  be  forgiven, 
Contrite  in  innocence  !  But  no  restraint 
Subdues  the  music  now,  for  she  is  shriven ; 
And  in  assurance  full  the  incense  mounts  to  heaven ! 

Thus  was  Aurora  beauteous  altogether 
In  sight  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  men, 
Her  life  drew  round  it  all  the  sunny  weather 
Of  heaven,  and  she  was  heaven's  own  denizen. 
Had  danger  threaten'd  her,  the  coward  then 
Had  leapt  for  her  dear  sake  into  the  wave, 
Or  pluck'd  her  from  the  Lion's  ravening  den ; 
Yea,  hoping  against  hope  her  life  to  save, 
Dreadless  gone  down  to  search  the  blind  night  of  the  grave. 

O  Earth !  who  sometimes  seem'st  to  be  as  beautiful 
As  that  which  is  created  e'er  can  be ! 
O  Virtue,  that  on  earth  art  oft  as  dutiful 
As  they  in  heaven  call'd  angels !  when  thy  knee 
Is  bent  in  prayer,  and  all  that  look  on  thee 
To  the  meek  kneeler  give  a  holier  name, 
Religion,  or  that  dear  word  Piety  ; 
A  humbler  spirit  in  a  purer  frame 
Unto  thine  altars  ne'er  than  young  Aurora  came ! 

For  ere  her  Spring  had  put  forth  all  its  bloom, 
Half-orphan'd  was  she,  smiling  through  her  tears 
Upon  the  widow  at  her  father's  tomb. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious,  and  soon  brighter  years 
Dried  up  those  natural  sorrows ;  and  the  spheres 
Through  which  her  fine  soul  now  look'd  wide  abroad 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  and  works  of  those  great  peers 
The  Poets,  with  divinest  lustre  glow'd — 
Aurora  was  beloved  by  Light  and  Music's  God. 

Apollo  look'd  into  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  they  grew  brighter  in  the  godhead's  gaze ; 
Like  those  of  Priestess  at  a  sacrifice, 
The  large  dark  orbs  did  so  divinely  blaze, 
"When  her  soul  fed  their  light  with  glorious  lays 
Of  virgins  chaste  and  virtuous  matrons,  who 
Misery's  and  martyrdom's  most  dreadful  ways 
In  might  of  passions  pure  went  smiling  through— 
The  high  heroic  scenes  that  Tragic  Genius  drew. 

Shakspeare  transform'd  her  to  that  passionate  child 
Of  the  warm  South,  whose  love  was  like  her  woe, 
Soul-sickening  and  life-killing,  in  its  wild 
Distraction  on  the  breast  of  Romeo ; 
Or  her  chaste  being,  when  he  will'd  it  so, 
To  unupbraiding  sorrow  did  subside, 
And  she  grew  Imogen,  sole-wandering  slow 
Into  a  cave  within  the  forest  wide, 
Where  Nature's  Nobles  wept  to  think  that  she  had  died 
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The  fair  Fidele  !  in  their  solitude ! 
Then  waking  from  that  dream,  the  Lady  wore 
That  Star's  soft  name  and  nature,  that  was  woo'd, 
And  won,  and  wed,  and  murder'd  by  the  Moor ! 
And  Boon  as  that  most  dreadful  dream  was  o'er, 
She  sank  into  the  utter  hopelessness 
Of  her  whom,  like  a  swan,  the  waters  bore 
Singing  away  to  death  I  They  could  no  less, 
Since  Hamlet's  eyes  no  more  would  his  Ophelia  bless ! 

She  saw  an  old  man  who  was  once  a  king, 
Bearing  about  his  "  grey  discrowned  head," 
As  if  a  mad-house  sent  the  rueful  thing, 
With  ragged  body  all  discoloured 
By  rusty  miseries  in  a  dungeon  bred, 
To  fright  the  darkness  of  the  roaring  wood  ; 
And  looking  on  the  mockery,  then  fell  dead 
The  life  within  her,  frozen  all  her  blood, 
For  tottering  in  the  storm  her  own  dear  father  stood. 

Then  agonized  with  unendurable  pangs, 
She  dropt  upon  her  knees,  and  seized  on  his, 
As  if  Cordelia's  hands  would  tear  the  fangs 
Of  some  wild  beast  away ;  and  many  a  kiss, 
That  in  its  piteous  ecstasy  is  bliss, 
Wanders  all  o'er  his  body's  miseries, 
And  o'er  his  brows ;  nor  did  the  mercy  miss, 
Deaf  to  the  fury  of  the  pitiless  skies, 
The  mouth  that  raved  so  sad,  and  old  Lear's  nightlike  eyes ! 

And  while,  through  Poetry's  inspired  page, 
In  kindred  inspiration  thus  perused, 
Like  shrine-bound  saint  upon  a  pilgrimage 
On  sad  life's  visionary  shows  she  mused, 
Her  form  t'ennoble  Nature  not  refused, 
Or  face  still  more  to  beautify,  till  shone, 
Consummate  season  !  deeply  interfused 
With  spirit  of  each  sweet  month's  benison, 
April,  and  May,  and  June,  commingled  into  one ! 

Bright  must  that  beauty  be  that  grows  not  dim 
When  rashly  placed  now  by  Aurora's  side. 
Dian  she  look'd  in  every  graceful  limb ; 
Her  eyes  were  Juno's,  but  without  their  pride ; 
Her  zone  had  Venus  envied,  and  'twas  tied 
By  the  Three  Graces,  borrowing  each  a  charm 
From  her  their  duteous  service  deified; 
Her  foot- fall  mute,  the  white  wave  of  her  arm, 
That  breast,  itself  so  still,  yet  full  of  peril  and  alarm. 

\ 

To  look  on  her  at  once  was  to  be  blest ! 
The  eyes  that  met  hers,  nothing  else  could  see 
In  this  wide  world;  for  in  their  lucid  rest 
Heaven  lay  with  all  its  holiest  imagery; 
Ideas  fair,  pure  feelings,  fancies  high, 
And,  softening  all,  a  virgin  sentiment 
Of  the  great  worth  of  spotless  chastity, 
Within  that  lustrous  region  were  y-blent— 
And  was  it  not,  thus  deck'd,  a  glorious  firmament  ? 
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That  she  a  radiant  creature  was  to  view, 
And  that  all  eyes  that  look'd  on  her  admired 
Well  in  her  happiness  Aurora  knew ; 
For  when  she  walk'd  into  the  woods,  retired 
From  human  gaze,  by  sight  of  her  inspired 
Broke  forth  in  song  the  gratulating  grove ; 
And  springing  on  her  path  the  flowers  desired 
That  through  their  fragrance  her  dear  feet  would  move, 
That  with  the  blue  skies  they  might  breathe  on  her  their  love ! 

And  Heaven  forbid  those  urns  of  light  be  blind 
To  their  own  beauty,  spilling  o'er  the  brim 
From  the  soul  moonshine,  sunlight  from  the  mind, 
"With  joy  now  lustrous,  now  with  pity  dim, 
As  Poetry  might  paint  the  Seraphim  ! 
Let  them  gaze  on  themselves,  in  glass  or  brook, 
And  while  that  dewy  voice  breathes  forth  a  hymn 
Of  thanksgiving  from  Memory's  holy  book, 
Then  be  thy  spirit  blest  by  its  own  angel  look ! 

Thus  in  the  Garden  or  the  Wilderness, 
Where  many  a  pretty  floweret  springs  to  light, 
One  lovelier  than  the  rest  our  eyes  will  bless 
Conspicuous  o'er  them  all,  like  planet  bright 
Amid  the  paler  stars ;  some  lily  white 
As  Innocence  own  self,  on  whose  soft  leaves 
Dewdrops  like  tears,  sunbeams  like  smiles  unite, 
Yet  still  a  something  sad  that  gently  grieves, 
As  if  Morn  claim'd  the  flower  that  by  heaven's  right  was  Eve's  ! 

Dreaming  of  thee,  I  dream  of  all  fair  things 
That  lead  a  life  of  innocence  and  love  ; 
In  sunshine  glancing  on  her  silver  wings 
Through  the  pure  ether  an  untroubled  Dove, 
Towards  her  still  nest  in  the  lonely  grove ! 
The  heavens  preserve  her  plumage  from  all  wrong, 
Man's  snare  below,  the  cruel  hawk  above, 
Soft  is  her  bosom,  but  her  wings  are  strong, 
Hark !  far  within  the  wood  her  low,  deep,  murmuring  song ! 

Or  shall  my  fancy  picture  forth  a  Fawn 
All  by  her  sweet  self  in  a  forest-glade, 
Wherein  the  first  faint  flushes  of  the  dawn 
Just  light  enough  to  shew  her  eyes  have  made, 
That,  large  and  soft,  serenely  through  the  shade 
Burn  but  for  my  delight!  All  unaware 
Of  footsteps  near  the  hush  where  she  is  laid, 
From  her  green  dew-bed  steals  the  creature  fair, 
Crops  the  wild-flowers  in  play,  and  drinks  the  balmy  air. 

Star  of  my  soul !  a  crowd  of  images 
Come  hurrying  on  me  from  earth,  air,  and  sea ; 
For  all  in  Nature  that  most  beauteous  is, 
Appears  a  type  or  shadow,  Sweet !  of  Thee  ! 
But  let  them  vanish  all ;  and  on  my  knee 
While  I  do  gaze  on  what  might  even  suffice, 
Were  there  for  us  no  immortality, 
For  promised  Heaven — Thy  bosom's  Paradise— 
My  song  I  humbly  lay  before  thy  gracious  eyes. 

APOLLODORUS. 
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Is  our  younger  days  we  were 
more  famous  for  our  pedestrian  than 
for  our  equestrian  feats;  liker  Pollux 
t  han  Castor.  Yet  were  we  no  mean 
horseman ;  riding  upwards  of  thir- 
teen stone,  we  seldom  mounted  the 
silk  jacket,  yet  we  have  won  matches 
— and  eyewitnesses  are  yet  alive  of 

our  victory  over  old  Q ,  on  the 

last  occasion  he  ever  went  to  scale — 
after  as  pretty  a  run  home — so  said 
the  best  judges — as  was  ever  seen  at 
Newmarket  Had  you  beheld  us  a 
half-century  ago  in  a  steeple- chase, 
you  would  have  sworn  we  were 
either  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  or 
about  to  enter  the  Church.  Then 
we  used  to  stick  close  to  the  tail  of 
the  pack,  to  prevent  raw,  rat>h  lads 
from  riding  over  the  hounds — and 
what  a  tale  could  we  tell  of  the  day 
thou  didst  die — thou  grey,  rnusty, 
moth-eaten  Fox-face!  now  almost 
mouldered  away  on  the  wall — there 
— below  the  antlers  of  the  Deer- 
king  of  Braemar,  who,  as  the  lead 
struck  his  heart,  leaped  twenty  feet 
up  in  the  air,  before  his  fall  was 
proclaimed  by  all  the  echoes  of  the 
forest.  We  hear  them  now  in  the 
silence  of  the  wilderness.  Pleasant 
but  mournful  to  the  soul  is  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  saith 
old  Ossian — and  from  the  cavern  of 
old  North's  breast  issueth  solemnly 
the  same  oracular  response !  For 
many  a  joyous  crew — ar.e  they  not 
ghosts ! 

Gout  and  rheumatism  were  ours 
— we  sold  our  stud,  and  took  to  cobs, 
la  the  field  AUT  CJESAR  AUT  NULLUS 
had  been  our  motto — and  when  no 
more  able  to  ride  up  to  it— in  a 
wise  spirit  we  were  contented  with 
the  high-ways  and  by-ways — and 
Flying  Kit,  ere  he  had  passed  his 
grand  climacteric — sic  transit  gloria 
mundi — became  celebrated  for  his 
jog-trot 

Thus  for  many  years  we  pur- 
chased nothing  above  fourteen  hands 
and  an  inch — and  that  of  course  be- 
came the  standard  of  the  universal 
horse-flesh  in  the  country — nobody 
dreaming  of  riding  the  high  horse  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Christopher 
North.  If  at  any  time  any  thing  was 
sent  to  us  by  a  friend  above  that 


mark,  it  was  understood  the  gift 
might  be  returned  without  offence — 
though,  to  spare  the  giver  mortifica- 
tion, we  used  to  ride  the  animal  for 
a  few  days,  that  the  circumstance 
might  be  mentioned  when  he  was 
sent  to  market ;  nor  need  we  say  that 
a  word  in  our  hand-writing  to  that 
effect  entitled  the  laying  on  of  ten 
pounds  in  the  twenty  on  his  price. 
We  had  an  innate  inclination  to- 
wards iron-greys — on  that  was  in- 
grafted an  acquired  taste  for  hog- 
manes — and  on  that  again  was  super- 
induced a  desire  for  crop-ears — till 
erelong  all  these  qualifications  were 
esteemed  essential  to  the  character 
of  a  roadster,  and  within  a  circle  of 
a  hundred  miles,  you  met  with  none 
but  iron-grey,  hog-maned,  crop'd- 
eared,  fourteen -hand -and -an -inch 
cobs — even  in  carts,  shandrydans, 
gigs,  post-chaises,  and  coaches — nay, 
the  mail. 

But  though  our  usual  pace  was 
the  jog-trot,  think  not  that  we  did 
not  occasionally  employ  the  trot  par 
excellence — and  eke  the  walk.  No 
cob  would  have  been  suffered  stand- 
ing-room for  a  single  day  in  our  six- 
stalled  stable  who  could  not  walk 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  trot  fourteen ; 
and  'twas  a  spectacle  good  for  sore 
eyes,  all  the  six  slap-banging  it  at 
that  rate,  while  a  sheet  might  have 
covered  them,  each  bowled  along  by 
his  own  light  lad,  by  way  of  air  and 
exercise,  when  the  road  was  dusty 
a  rattling  whirlwind  that  startled  the 
birds  in  the  green  summer-woods. 
For  almost  all  the  low  roads  in  our 
county  were  silvan — those  along  the 
mountains  treeless  altogether,  and 
shaded  here  and  there  by  superin- 
cumbent cliffs. 

At  the  first  big  drop  of  blue  ruin 
from  a  thunder-cloud — so  well  had 
they  all  come  to  know  their  master's 
ailment,  that  it  mattered  not  which 
of  the  six  he  bestrode — our  friend 
below  us,  laying  back  the  stools  of 
his  ears,  and  putting  out  his  nose 
with  a  shake  of  his  head,  while  his 
hog-mane  bristled  electric  in  the 
gloomy  light,  in  ten  yards  was 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  up-hill 
down-dale — without  regard  to  turn- 
pikes, all  paid  for  at  so  much  per 
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annum — while  children  ceased  their 
play  before  cottage-doors,  and  boys 
on  school-house  greens  clapped  their 
hands,  and  waved  their  caps,  to  the 
thrice-repeated  cry  of  "  There  he 
goes  !  Hurra  for  old  Christopher 
North."  For  even  then  we  had  an 
old  look — it  was  so  gash — though 
hovering  but  on  three-score — and 
our  hair,  it  too  was  of  the  iron-grey 
— "  but  more  through  toil  than  age" 
— nothing  grizzling  the  knowledge- 
box  so  surely,  though  slowly,  as 
the  ceaseless  clink-clank  of  that  mys- 
terious machinery — with  its  wheels 
within  wheels— instinct  with  spirit 
— the  Brain.  Oh  !  if  it  would  but  lie 
still — for  one  day  in  the  seven — in 
Sabbath  rest !  Then  too  might  that 
other  perpetual  miracle  and  mobile 
— the  Heart — hush  its  tumult— and 
mortal  man  might  know  the  nature 
as  well  as  the  name  of  peace ! 

Among  the  many  equine  gifts  made 
us,  in  those  days,  by  our  friends  on 
mainland  and  isle,  was  one  of  great 
powers  and  extraordinary  genius, 
whom,  for  sake  of  the  giver,  we  va- 
lued above  all  the  rest — and  whom 
we  christened  by  the  euphonious 
name  of  his  birth-place  among  the 
waves — Colonsay.  A  cob  let  us  call 
him,  though  he  was  not  a  cob — for 
he  shewed  blood  of  a  higher,  a  Nep- 
tuuian  strain ;  an  iron-grey  let  us 
call  him,  though  he  was  not  an  iron- 
grey — for  his  shoulders,  and  flanks, 
and  rump,  were  dappled  even  as  if  he 
had  been  a  cloud- steed  of  the  Isle 
of  Sky ;  a  hog-mane  let  us  call  him, 
though  he  was  not  a  hog-mane,  for 
wild  above  rule  or  art,  that  high- 
ridged  arch  disdained  the  shears, 
and  in  spite  of  them  shewed  at  once 
in  picturesque  union  boarish  bristle 
and  leonine  hair;  a  crop-ear  let  us 
call  him,  though  he  was  not  a  crop- 
ear,  for  over  one  only  of  those  or- 
gans had  the  aurist  achieved  an  im- 
perfect triumph,  while  the  other,  un- 
shorn of  all  its  beams,  was  indeed  a 
flapper,  so  that  had  you  seen  or 
heard  it  in  the  obscure  twilight,  you 
would  have  crouched  before  the 
coming  of  an  elephant.  His  precise 
height  is  not  known  on  earth  even 
unto  this  day,  for  he  abhorred  being 
measured,  and  after  the  style  in 
which  he  repelled  various  artful  at- 
tempts to  take  his  altitude  by  timber 
or  tape,  no  man  who  valued  his  life 
at  a  tester  would,  with  any  such  fe- 


lonious intent,  have  laid  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  Looking  at  him  you  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  days  "  when 
wild  'mid  rocks  the  noble  savage 
ran ;"  while  you  felt  the  idea  of 
breaking  him  to  be  as  impracticable 
as  impious — such  specimen  seemed 
he,  as  he  stood  before  you,  of  stub- 
bornness and  freedom — while  in  his 
eye  was  concentrated  the  stern  light 
of  an  indomitable  self-will  amount- 
ing to  the  sublime. 

To  give  even  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
character  of  Colonsay  would  far 
transcend  the  powers  of  the  pen  now 
employed  on  these  pages — for  than 
Pope's  Duke  Wharton  he  was  a  more 
incomprehensible  antithesis.  At  times 
the  summer  cloud  not  more  calm 
than  he — the  summer  cloud,  moving 
with  one  equable  motion,  all  by 
itself,  high  up  along  a  level  line  that 
is  invisible  to  the  half-shut  eyes  of 
the  poet  lying  on  his  back,  miles  be- 
low among  earth-flowers,  till  the  hea- 
venly creature,  surely  life-imbued, 
hath  passed  from  horizon  to  horizon, 
away  like  a  dubious  dream!  Then 
all  at  once — we  are  now  speaking  of 
Colonsay — off  like  a  storm-tost  va- 
pour along  the  cliffs,  capriciously 
careering  across  cataracted  chasms, 
and  then,  whew !  whirling  in  a  mo- 
ment over  the  mountain  tops !  With 
no  kind  of  confidence  could  you — 
if  sober — count  upon  him  for  half  a 
mile.  Yet  we  have  known  him  keep 
the  not  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way, 
at  the  jog-trot,  for  many  miles,  as  if 
to  beguile  you  into  a  belief  that  all 
danger  of  your  losing  your  seat  was 
over  for  that  day,  and  that  true  wis- 
dom, dismissing  present  fears,  might 
be  forming  schemes  for  the  safety  of 
to-morrow's  ride.  Yet,  ere  sunset, 
pride  had  its  fall.  Pretending  to 
hear  something  a-rustle  in  the  hedge, 
or  something  a- crawl  in  the  ditch, 
or  something  a-flow  across  the  road 
below  the  stones,  with  a  multitudi- 
nous stamp,  and  a  multifarious  start, 
as  if  he  had  been  transformed  from  a 
quadruped  at  the  most,  into  a  centi- 
pede at  the  very  least,  he  has  wheel- 
ed round  on  a  most  perilous  pivot, 
within  his  own  length,  and  with  the 
bit  in  his  teeth,  off  due  east,  at  that 
nameless  pace  far  beyond  the  gal- 
lop, at  which  a  mile-long  avenue  of 
trees  seems  one  green  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  space  and  ti me  annihilated ! 
You  have  lost  your  stirrups  and 
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your  wits — yet  instinct  takes  the 
place  of  reason — and  more  than 
demi-corpsed,  wholly  incorporated 
and  entirely  absorbed  in  the  mane 
— the  hair  and  bristle  of  the  boar- 
mane-leonine — you  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  very  cause  of  your  own 
brim.'  hurried  beyond  the  bounds 
of  this  visible  diurnal  sphere — and 
exist  but  in  an  obscure  idea  of  an 
impersonation  of  an  ultra-marine  mo- 
tion, which,  in  the  miserable  penury 
of  artificial  language,  men  are  neces- 
sitated to  call  a  gallop. 

An  absent  man  is  a  more  disgust- 
ing, but  not  so  dangerous  an  animal, 
as  an  absent  horse.  Now,  of  all  the 
horses  we  ever  knew,  the  most  ab- 
sent was  Colonsay.  Into  what  pro- 
found reveries  have  we  not  seen  him 
fall — while  "  his  drooped  head  sunk 
gradually  low,"  till  his  long  upper- 
lip  almost  touched  the  road,  as  if  he 
had  been  about  to  browze  on  dust  or 
dirt,  yet  nothing  was  farther  from 
his  mind  than  any  such  intention — 
for  his  eyes  were  shut — and  there 
he  was  jog-trotting  in  the  sunshine 
sound  asleep !  We  knew  better  than 
to  ride  him  with  spurs — and  he 
knew  better  than  to  care  for  the 
cuddy-heels  of  a  gouty  sexagenarian. 
His  dappled  coat  was  sleek  and 
'  bright  as  if  burnished  with  Day  and 
Martin's  patent  greying — had  those 
great  practical  chemists  then  flou- 
rished, and  confined  their  genius 
exclusively  to  the  elucidation  of 
that  colour.  But  his  hide  was  hard 
as  that  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  callous 
to  a  whip  that  would  have  cut  a 
Cockney  to  the  liver.  The  leather 
was  never  tanned  that  could  have 
established  a  raw  on  those  hips.  Ply 
the  thong  till  your  right  hand  hung 
idle  as  if  palsied  by  your  side — the 
pace  was  the  same — and  milestone 
after  milestone  shewed  their  nume- 
rals, each  at  the  appointed  second. 
But  "  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit 
of  his  dream" — and  from  imagining 
himself  drawing  peats  along  a  flat 
in  Dream-laud,  he  all  at  once  fell 
into  the  delusion  that  he  was  let 
loose  from  his  day's  darg  into  the 
pleasant  meadows  of  Idlesse,  and  up 
with  his  heels  in  a  style  of  funking 
more  splendid  in  design  and  finished 
in  execution  than  any  exhibition  of 
the  kind  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
see  out  of  Stony  Arabia.  The  dis- 
covery soon  made  by  him  that  we 


were  on  his  back,  abated  nothing  of 
his  vagaries,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
only  made  them  more  vehement; 
while  on  such  occasions — and  they 
were  not  unfrequent — nor  can  we 
account  for  the  phenomenon  on  any 
other  theory  than  the  one  we  have 
now  propounded — his  neighing  out- 
did that  of  his  own  sire — a  terrific 
mixture  of  snuffing,  snorting,  blow- 
ing, squeaking,  grunting,  groaning, 
roaring,  bellowing,  shrieking  and 
yelling,  that  indeed  "  gave  the  world 
assurance  of  a  horse,"  and  murdered 
silence — for  the  echoes  dared  not 
answer — nor,  indeed,  could  they  be 
expected  to  understand — or  if  they 
understood — to  speak  a  language  so 
portentously  preternatural,  and  be- 
yond the  powers  of  utterance—- 
though great — of  blind  cliff  or  wide- 
mouthed  cavern. 

He  was  a  miraculous  jumper — of 
wooden  gates  and  stone- walls.  He 
cleared  six  feet  like  winking;  and 
as  to  paling,  or  hedges,  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort,  he  pressed  upon  them 
in  a  sidelong  sort  of  way  peculiar  to 
himself,  now  with  shoulder  and  now 
with  rump,  and  then  butting  with  his 
bull-like  forehead,  marched  through 
the  breach  as  coolly  as  a  Gurwood 
or  a  Mackie  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
lorn-hope at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or 
Badajos.  To  a  ha-ha  he  cried 
"  ha — ha  I"  and  up  or  down  in  red- 
deer  fashion — through  clover-field 
or  flowering  shrubbery — all  one  to 
Colonsay.  In  a  four- acre  pasture, 
twenty  men,  halter  in  hand,  might 
in  vain  combine  to  catch  him ;  and 
as  for  the  old  stale  trick  that  rarely 
fails  to  entrap  the  rest  of  his  race — 
corn  tossed  a  la  tambourine — he 
would  give  his  forelock  a  shake, 
and,  wheeling  right  shoulder  for- 
wards, break  through  the  cordon 
like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Now  all  this 
was  very  excusable — nay,  perhaps 
praiseworthy — while  he  was  bare- 
backed and  unbestridden  ;  but  if,  on 
passing  an  enclosure  of  an  inviting 
aspect,  whether  of  grass  or  oats,  he 
chose  to  be  either  gluttonously  or 
epicurishly  inclined,  the  accident  of 
your  being  on  the  saddle,and  on  your 
way  along  the  high-road  to  town  or 
village  where  you  had  business  to 
transact,  or  to  pay  a  visit,  was  then 
a  trifle  with  him  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration ;  and  then, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  he 
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either  jumped  like  a  cat  over  the 
wall,  with  his  heels  pushing  down  a 
few  yards  of  coping,  or  if  a  good, 
stout,  thickset  thorn- hedge  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  gratification  of  his 
appetite,  he  demolished  it  in  like 
manner  as  we  had  seen  him  demo- 
lish a  hundred,  and  bore  us  through 
the  enemies'  bayonets  across  the 
counterscarp,  over  the  glacis,  up  to 
the  crest  of  the  position  where  per- 
haps a  tree  stood  by  way  of  stand- 
ard, and  then  setting  himself  to 
serious  eating,  no  man  could  have 
pulled  his  nose  from  the  ground, 
under  a  Briareus. 

Such  conduct  was  at  least  intelli- 
gible ;  but  that  is  more  than  we 
could  ever  bring  ourselves  to  think 
of  some  of  his  other  acts — such,  for 
example,  as  changing  his  mind, 
without  any  assignable  reason,  when 
to  all  appearance  jog-trotting  along, 
perfectly  well  pleased  with  his  jour- 
ney,and  bymeana  of  an  easyroundish 
turn,  without  any  bustle  or  symptom 
of  impatience  whatever,  changing 
his  direction,  and  with  imperturbable 
gravity  mildly  taking  us  home  again, 
as  if  we  were  of  our  own  accord 
jogging  back  for  our  purse  or  pocket- 
book.  Such  must  have  been  one  of 
the  many  suppositions  at  many  times 
ventured  upon  by  roadside  stone- 
breakers,  once  more  bowing  their 
heads  to  us,  so  soon  after  our  decli- 
nation behind  the  hill  unexpectedly 
reappearing  with  our  face  to  the 
orient.  The  servants  began  to  sus- 
pect that  these  returns  were  made 
purposely  by  us  that  we  might  catch 
them  caterwauling;  and  the  house- 
keeper herself,  we  thought,  some- 
times looked  sulky  when  our  hem 
brought  her  to  the  door;  but  on  di- 
vulging to  her  the  secret,  we  were 
restored  to  our  former  place  in  her 
esteem.  The  lintel  of  the  stable- 
door  was  rather  low,  and  on  two  oc- 
casions our  friend  walked  into  his 
stall  with  us  lying  extended  on  his 
back,  with  our  hatless  head  over  his 
neck,  the  only  position  in  which  we 
could  have  evited  death — a  knee-pan 
each  time  looking  blue  on  its  escape 
from  dislocation.  Yet  no  sooner 
was  the  seemingly  stable-sick  steed 
tied  up  in  his  stall,  but  with  a  Jack- 
Shepherd  touch,  he  jerked  his  head 
out  of  the  collar,  and  jumping  over 
an  old  cairn-looking  wall,  began 


chasing  the  cows,  ever  and  anon 
turning  up  his  lip  in  the  air  as  if  he 
were  laughing  at  the  lumbering  gait 
of  the  great,  big,  fat,  unwieldy  ani- 
mals straddling  out  of  his  way,  with 
their  swollen  udders,  while  the  Dam- 
sel of  the  Dairy  flew  shouting  and 
waving  her  apron  to  the  rescue, 
fearing  that  the  hoped-for  quey-calf 
of  the  teeming  Alderney  might,  in 
her  mother's  fright,  be  untimeously 
born — nor  hesitating  to  aver  that  it 
was  manifestly  that  wicked  Colon- 
say's  intent  to  bring  about  such 
lamentable  catastrophe.  But  we 
are  assured  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  Madame  Francaise  being  "  as  la- 
dies wish  to  be  who  love  their 
lords;"  for  though  the  most  incom- 
prehensible of  God's  creatures,  poor 
Colonsay  had  not  an  atom  of  cruelty 
in  his  whole  composition ;  and,  ex- 
cept when  he  took  it  for  a  clegg, 
would  not  have  hurt  a  fly. 

His  strength  was  even  more  sur- 
prising than  hisagility,  and  we  should 
have  had  no  fears  for  the  result  in 
backing  him  for  five  pulls  at  an  oak 
root,  against  a  First-prize  Suffolk 
Punch.  True  that  his  nerves  were 
delicate,  like  those  of  almost  all  other 
people  of  genius ;  but  the  nervous 
system,  a  subject,  by  the  by,  that 
seems  less  and  less  understood  every 
day,  is  one  thing,  and  the  muscular 
system  another— and  the  osseous  sys- 
tem is  a  third,  and  sinews  are  a 
fourth  ;  in  these  three  he  excelled  all 
mare-born,  and  was  in  good  truth 
•the  NAG  OF  THE  AGE.  If  you  had 
but  seen  him  in  the  plough!  Single 
on  the  stiffest  soil,  with  his  nose  al- 
most touching  his  counter,  and  his 
mighty  forehand  working  far  more 
magnificently  than  any  steam-engine, 
for  there  you  saw  power  and  heard 
it  not,  how  he  tore  his  unimpeded 
progress  through  the  glebe  fast 
falling  over  in  six-inch  deep  fur- 
rows, over  which  Ceres  rejoiced  to 
see  the  sheeted  sower,  careless  of 
rooks,  scatter  golden  in  the  sunshine 
the  glancing  seed  !  Then  behind  his 
heels  ho  whopped  the  harrows!  Clods 
were  soon  turned  to  tufts,  and  tufts 
triturated  into  soil,  and  soil  so  pul- 
verized, that  the  whole  four-arid- 
twenty  acres,  so  laid  down,  smiled 
smooth  as  a  garden,  and  might  have 
been  sown  with  flowers!  Ploughing 
and  harrowing  may  truly  be  said  to 
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hare  been  his  darling  amusements — 
illustrations  of  "labor  ipse  voluptas." 
So  engaged,  he  played  hia  capricious 
pranks  no  more — he  was  an  agri- 
culturist indeed — for  one  look  of 
Colonsay  at  that  work,  it  would  have 
been  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
ghost  of  Triptolemus  to  have  be- 
seeched  Pluto  for  an  hour's  furlough 
on  earth — but  sorely  he  would  have 
wept  after  such  sight  to  return  to  the 
untilled  world  of  shadows. 

But  he  was  dangerous — very — in 
a  gig.  On  one  occasion,  "  under 
the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn" — 
we  remember  it  as  if  it  had  been 
yesterday— just  as  a  sleepy  man  in 
a  yellow  shirt  and  a  red  night-cap 
was  fumbling  at  the  lock — impatient 
of  the  dilatory  nudity,  Colonsay, care- 
less or  forgetful  of  the  gig  behind 
him,  towering  higher  than  the  toll- 
house, rising  up'Hkethe  most  potent 
of  his  progenitors,  prepared  himself 
for  a  stand  ing- leap,  and  cleared  the 
pike  at  a  spang  !  Many  truths,  says 
Aristotle,  are  more  incredible  than 
fictions,  and  this  one  may  be  brought 
to  the  illustration  of  his  Poetick. 
We  carried  away  none  of  our  tackle 
— not  a  strap  started — not  a  buckle 
lost  its  tongue.  The  wheels — though 
great  spokesmen — said  nothing; 
— and  the  body  of  the  gig  "  on  its 
smooth  axle  spinning  slept"  without 
being  awakened — yet  'twas  no  gla- 
mour gate— a  real  red  six-barred 
two-posted  heart-of-oak  gate,  that 
the  week  before  had  turned  a  run- 
away post-chay  into  the  lake,  and 
shivered — in  neither  case  without 
some  loss  of  life — a  delirious  shan- 
drydan into  atoms ! 

We  think  we  see  him  now — and  OUR- 
SELVES on  his  back — a  green  branch 
waving  on  his  bead,  to  keep  the  buz- 
zers from  settling  round  his  eyes — 
our  head  bare  then  but  the  beaver 
— now  shadowed  with  undying  lau- 
rels. That  we  should  have  persisted 
for  years  in  riding  the  animal,  of 
whose  character  we  have  now  given 
you  a  very  few  traits,  must  seem  to 
all  who  do  not  know  him  and  us, 
very  like  infatuation ;  but  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  there  had 
grown  up  between  us  a  strong  mu- 
tual attachment,  under  the  secret, 
and,  perhaps,  at  the  time  by  both 
parties  unsuspected  influence  of 
similarity  of  sentiment  and  opinion 


and  conduct  on  most  of  the  great  af- 
fairs of  life.  To  illustrate  this  con- 
geniality would  require  more  time 
and  space  than  we  can  now  afford — 
suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present,  in 
half  a  sentence,  Christopher  and 
Colonsaydearly  loved — each  his  own 
wild  will  and  his  own  wild  way ; 
and  though  in  following  them  out, 
they  were  often  found  to  run  coun- 
ter, yet  we  generally  were  at  one  in 
the  end.  Rough-shod,  we  should 
not  have  feared  to  ride  him  across 
the  Frozen  Ocean — shoeless,  in  spite 
of  the  simoom  through  the  Sandy  De- 
sert. Where  there  was  danger,  man 
and  horse  were  a  Centaur.  Bear 
witness,  with  a  voice  muttering 
through  vapours,  ye  cliffs  of  Scafell ! 
In  your  sunless  depths,  O  Bowscale 
Tarn,  have  not  the  two  Undying  Fish 
seen  our  heads  reflected  at  noon- 
day among  the  pallid  images  of  the 
stars? 

Aye,  when  he  chose  he  was, in  good 
truth,  the  devil  logo!  Then  the  instant 
he  saw  the  horn  of  a  side-saddle 
he  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Soon  as 
the  blue  gleam  of  that  riding  habit 
met  his  eye,  he  whinnied  softly  as  a 
silly  foal,  and  sunk  on  his  knees  on 
the  turf,  to  let  the  loveliest  lady  in 
the  land  ascend  her  throne  like  a 
queen,  and  then  changed  by  joy  into 
one  of  the  bright  coursers  of  the  Sun, 
away  bore  he  at  a  celestial  canter 
that LightDi vine,  more  beautiful  than 
Aurora  cloud-carried  through  the 
gates  of  the  dawn — "  a  new  sun  risen 
on  midday."  O  God  of  heaven ! 
how  blaek  —  deep — insatiate  —  the 
maw  of  the  ever-hungry  Grave ! 

But  we  come  now  to  our  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Trotting-  match,  whereof 
all  England  rang  from  side  to  side 
— and  shall  not  delay  you  long  by  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  though  of  them 
we  must  say  something,  and  likewise 
something  of  our  celebrated  anta- 
gonists. 

Sam  Sitwell  was  well  known  in 
his  day  as  one  of  the  best  in  all  Eng- 
land. He  had  long  had  it  all  his 
own  way  in  the  South,  but  com- 
ing on  the  wrong  side  of  Kendal, 
he  found  we  were  too  far  North 
for  him,  and  caught  a  Tartar.  His 
favourite  prad  too  was  a  grey,  a 
mare,  standing  fifteen  hands  and  a 
half,  and  the  story  ran  she  had  done 
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seventeen  miles  in  the  hour,  with 
some  minutes  to  spare,  though  she 
was  rather  a  rum  one  to  look  at,  and 
some  said  a  roarer.  The  day  we 
made  the  match  she  seemed  some* 
what  sweaty,  and  by  no  means  cos- 
tive ;  but  we  had  afterwards  reason 
to  suspect  that  such  symptoms  were 
all  gammon  and  spinnage.  We  were 
badgered  into  it  on  a  Saturday,  and 
the  affair  was  to  come  off  on  the 
following  Wednesday — so  there  was 
little  time  for  training — nine  miles 
out  and  in  from  the  9th  to  the  18th 
mile-stone  on  the  road  from  Kendal 
to  Keswick.  The  bet  between  us 
and  Sam  was  a  mere  hundred  gold 
guineas,  and  we  had  plenty  of  offers 
of  two  to  one  from  other  quarters 
that  Colonsay  did  not  accomplish 
the  distance  within  the  hour — but  we 
despise  by  •  bets,  and  never  suffer 
our  skill  to  be  diverted  from 
the  main-chance.  That  Colonsay 
would  do  the  distance  in  less  time 
than  the  Shuffler — for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  mare — we  did  not 
doubt;  but  whether  he  was  to  do  the 
distance  in  an  hour  or  in  half-a-do- 
zen of  hours,  a  day  or  a  week,  would 
depend,  we  knew,  on  the  Book  of  Ac- 
cidents, which  we  had  often  found 
to  contain  many  chapters. 

Sam  Sitwell,  though  not  a  sin- 
gular, was  certainly  rather  a  suspi- 
cious character,  and  there  used  to 
be  many  such  about  the  Lakes.  Be- 
ing of  the  sect  of  the  Gnostics,  he 
seldom  lost  a  bet,  and  never  paid 
one  ;  and  as  he  was  a  better  by  pro- 
fession, he  lived  on  the  spoil  of  sim- 
pletons. There  was  nothing — Sam 
said — like  buying  every  thing  for 
ready  money — and  he  had  almost 
every  thing  to  sell — nor  was  he  very 
particular  about  a  license  ;  but  hor- 
ses and  carriages — some  real,  and 
most  imaginary  —  constituted  his 
chief  stock  in  trade,  with  a  few 
bona  fide  tenth-hand  piano-fortes, 
a  fiftieth-hand  spinnet,  and  a  couple 
of  indisputable  hurdy-gurdies  that 
had  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  Sit- 
well  and  we  were  good  friends 
enough,  for  he  was  really,  after  all, 
no  such  very  unpleasant  fellow — 
was  uncommonly  handsome — which 
is  not  a  little  in  a  man's  favour  as 
the  world  wags — nay,  had  even  an 
air  distingue — was  never  quarrelsome 
in  our  company— for  which  there 


might  be  good  reasons — and  though 
his  talk  was  about  cattle,  it  was 
never  coarse.  Indeed,  in  that  respect 
Mr  Sitwell  was  a  gentleman. 

As  soon  as  it  was  disseminated 
over  the  country,  that  we  were  to 
trot  him  for  a  hundred,  the  popula- 
tion was  most  anxious  to  know — on 
which  Cob  ?  And  when  Colonsay 
was  announced,  such  was  the  burst 
of  national  enthusiasm,  that  we  be- 
lieve he  would  have  been  elected, 
had  the  choice  of  a  champion  out  of 
the  Six  been  decided  by  universal 
suffrage.  In  his  powers  the  North 
of  England  reposed  the  most  un- 
quaking  confidence — on  the  question 
of  the  direction  of  those  powers,  the 
North  of  England  was  abroad.  His 
eccentricities  he  had  taken  no  care 
to  conceal;  but  many  of  them  had 
been  most  erroneously  attributed  to 
his  master.  Rumour,  with  her  hun- 
dred tongues,  had,  however,  on  the 
whole,  done  justice  to  his  hundred 
exploits,  though  they,  it  was  uni- 
versally believed,  were  but  inade- 
quate exponents  of  his  powers ; 
while  his  powers,  though  gloriously 
expanded,  appeared  but  to  give  in- 
timation of  his  capacities — of  which 
numbers  without  number  number- 
less— such  was  the  not  unorthodox 
creed  of  the  Three  Counties — were 
held  to  be  folded  up  for  future 
achievement  and  astonishment,  with- 
in the  compactest  bulk  in  which 
horse  had  ever  appeared  on  earth  in 
quadrupedal  incarnation. 

He  had  beenrathercomplainingfor 
a  fortnight  past— and  Betty  Hawk- 
rigg.the  most  scientific  veterinary  sur- 
geon in  the  three  northern  counties, 
had  within  that  time  given  him  some 
powerful  balls  for  what  she  learned- 
ly called  the  mully-grubs.  But  on  the 
Tuesday  morning  he  was  gay  as  a  lark 
— "  and  as  we  looked  there  seemed 
a  fire  about  his  eyes."  All  that  day 
Will  Ritson — unknown  to  us — had 
kept  absolutely  cramming  him  with 
corn,  which,  considering  that  he  had 
been  taken  off  grass  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  was  more  kind  than  consi- 
derate; and  on  entering  the  stable 
to  see  his  bed  made  for  the  night, 
you  may,  with  a  lively  imagination 
form  some  faint  idea  of  our  horror 
and  astonishment  as  we  beheld 
Colonsay,  with  his  nose  in  a  bucket, 
licking  up  the  remains  of  a  hot  mess 
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of  materials,  many  of  them  to  us  ano- 
nymous, or  worse  than  anonymous, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
meal,  had,  we  were  credibly  in- 
formed  by  a  bystander,  overflowed 
the  vessel  of  administration.  His 
sides  were  swollen  as  if  they  were 
at  the  bursting,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  deci- 
dedly apoplectic.  We  did  not  see 
how  we  could  much  mend  the  mat- 
ter by  knocking  down  our  train- 
ing-groom ;  and  the  question  was, 
were  we  to  give  the  patient  who 
to-morrow  was  to  be  the  agent,  a 
purge  or  an  emetic.  As  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost — the  start  was  to  be 
at  six — the  former  seemed  the  pre- 
ferable plan ;  but  was  it  practicable  ? 
No.  No  mixture  could  so  move  the 
iron  stomach  of  Colonsay;  and 
though  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  no  drastic  would  much  weaken 
him,  yet  'twas  judged  prudent,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances,  not  to  dis- 
turb his  bowels,  and  to  leave  nature 
to  herself  to  get  rid,  before  morning, 
in  her  own  quiet  way,  of  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  that  ill-timed  reple- 
tion. That  this  resolution  was  a  wise 
one  we  soon  found — for  Ritson,  by 
way  of  comforting  us,  and  justifying 
himself,  informed  us  with  a  knowing 
smile,  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
about  better  than  to  give  a  horse  a 
mash  the  night  before  a  trottin^- 
match  for  a  hundred  guineas,  with- 
out putting  into  it  as  much  doctor's 
stuff  as  would  clear  him  out,  by  peep 
of  day,  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  With 
this  cheering  assurance  we  went  to 
bed,  leaving  orders  that  we  should 
be  called  at  five. 

Our  dreams  were  disturbed,  and 
even  monstrous.  Now  we  were 
mounted  on  a  serpent,  that  in  mazy 
error  strove  to  insinuate  its  giant 
bulk  through  a  thicket,  in  pursuit  of 
another  reptile  ridden  by  a  wretch 
in  scarlet,  but  was  unable  to  progress 
after  that  amphisbeenadire,  because 
of  a  huge  knot  in  its  belly,  formed  by 
an  undigested  goat,  which  it  had 
swallowed,  horns  and  all,  the  pro- 
truding points  threatening  to  pierce 
the  distension  of  its  speckled  skin, 
and  one  of  them  absolutely  piercing 
it— and  then  a  horrid  gush  of  garb- 
age and  blood.  Then  we  seemed  to 

be but,  thank  heaven,  our  night-' 

mare  was  scared  from  our  convulsed 
vehicle  by  the  thunder  of  a  charge 


of  cavalry  circling  the  house — and 
leaping  from  the  blankets  to  the 
window,  we  had  a  glimpse  of  Colon- 
say,  at  the  head  of  our  Five  Iron- 
greys,  as  the  living  whirlwind  was 
passing  by,  while  the  edifice  shook 
from  turret  to  foundation- stone—- 
and then  all  again  was  still  in  the 
morning  calm.  Was  this  too  a 
dream  ?  The  dewdrops,  as  they  lay 
on  the  roses  clustering  round  our 
latticed  window,  had  that  uudisturb- 
ing  and  soul-satisfying  beauty  that 
belongs  to  the  real  world  of  lite.  So 
we  huddled  on  our  breeches,  and 
out  into  the  morning,  without  our 
braces,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  the  mystery,  and  ascertain  it  this 
were  indeed  the  flesh  and  blood  and 
bone  Colonsay,  or  a  grey  phantom 
dappled  by  the  dawn,  to  cheat  imagi- 
nation's eyes.  It  was  the  veritable  and 
invincible  Colonsay,  who,  somewhat 
blown,  but  very  far  from  bursting, 
came  galloping  to  us  "  on  the  front." 
He  had  let  himself  out  of  the  un- 
locked stable,  by  lifting  up  the  latch 
— more  majorum — with  that  long  up- 
per lip  of  his,  lithe  as  a  proboscis, 
and  as  if  prescient  of  the  coming 
exploit  that  was  casting  its  shadow 
before,  had  been  taking  his  gallop 
with  the  squad  to  put  himself  into 
wind,  and  was  now  tit  to  trot  against 
the  steed  that  carried  the  old  woman 
of  Berkely,  with  a  personage  before 
her  who  at  present  shall  be  strictly 
anonymous,  even  though  the  goal 
were  to  have  been  in  that  place 
which  nor  poet  nor  preacher  ever 
mentions  before  ears  polite.  We  took 
him  like  Time  by  the  torelock.and  led 
him  with  outstretched  neck  to  his 
stall,  looking  like  a  winner. 

There  is  no  treatise  on  training 
either  of  man  or  horse  worth  a  dram. 
For  our  own  parts  we  never  ran  a 
match  on  an  empty  stomach — and 
we  never  were  so  near  being  beat  la 
our  lives  as  in  a  four-mile  race  on 
Knavesmire  by  a  Yorkshire  clod- 
hopper, who  an  hour  before  starting 
had  breakfasted,  as  was  his  wont,  on 
beans  and  bacon,  and  half-a-gallon  of 
butter-milk.  Ourselves  alone,  who 
heard  it  walloping  and  rumbling  be- 
hind us,  can  conceive  the  nature  of 
the  noise  in  his  stomach,  on  making 
play,  Belshazzar,  fools  and  knaves 
say,  lost  his  race  t'other  month,  by 
having  been  given  a  pail  of  water. 
Stuff!  Had  it  been  in  him  to  win, 
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he  might  have  emptied  a  trough,  and 
then  dined  upon  the  stakes.  Here 
was  Colonsay — three  days  only  off 
grass  that  tickled  his  belly — allowed, 
we  verily  believe,  during  the  Three 
Days  in  which  a  revolution  was  car- 
ried into  effect  in  his  metropolis,  by 
Ritson  to  feed  ad  libitum  out  of  the 
corn-chest  —  the  lid  having  been 
taken  off  its  hinges — mashed  and 
physicked  to  an  unknown  extent  at 
sunset — and  lo!  at  sunrise,  like  a 
swallow,  a  lark,  a  pigeon,  or  a  hawk, 
as  gay,  as  lively,  as  agile,  and  as  hun- 
gry— and  yelling  to  be  off  and  away 
like  an  eagle  about  to  leap  from  the 
cliff  and  cleave  the  sky. 

None  but  a  fool  will  ride  a  trot- 
ting-match  in  a  racing  saddle — or 
with  any  bit  but  a  snaffle — let  his 
nag's  mouth  be  leather  or  lead.  Our 
favourite  saddle  then  was  one  that 
according  to  authentic  tradition  had 
belonged  to  the  famous  Marquis  of 
Granby — and  holsters  and  all  weigh- 
ed not  far  short  of  a  couple  of  stone. 
The  stirrup-irons  would  have  made 
a  couple  of  three  pound  quoits.  Be- 
tween pommel  and  peak,  you  sat 
undislodgeably  embedded,  and  could 
be  unhorsed  but  laterally — a  feat, 
however,  which  Colonsay,  by  what 
we  used  to  call  the  "swinging  side- 
start,"  did  more  than  once  teach  us, 
not  only  without  difficulty,  but  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  alacrity  to  per- 
form. No  need  for  a  crupper  with 
such  a  shoulder  as  his,  yet  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  a  crupper 
there  was,  attached  to  a  tail  that 
ignorant  of  ginger  "  wreathed  its  old 
fantastic  roots  so  high,"  ominous  of 
conquest.  "  Our  bosom's  lord  sat 
lightly  on  his  throne,"  as  we  shewed 
what  we  once  must  have  been,  by 
vaulting  like  a  winged  Mercury  into 
the  Marquisate,  and  attended  by  our 
posse  comitatus,  proceeded  towards 
the  starting-post  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  the  cognoscenti,  in  the  shape  of 
an  unelaborate  milestone  grey  and 
green  with  the  rust  and  lichens  of 
years. 

Attended  by  our  posse  comitatus! 
Why  —  look  and  behold!  all  the 
world  and  his  wife.  And  not  that 
worthy  couple  alone,  but  all  the 
children.  They  want  but  somewhat 
higher  cheek-bones  to  be  as  good- 
looking  a  people  as  the  Scotch.  What 
—pray — do  you  mean  by  the  epithet 
raw— applied  to  bones?  "  Raw- 


head  and  bloody  bones,"  is  not  only 
an  intelligible  but  picturesque  ex- 
pression ;  but  we  fear — thou  Cock- 
ney— that  in  constantly  saying  "  raw- 
boned  Scotchman,"  thou  pratest  out 
of  thy  little  primer.  Our  bones  are 
not  raw,  so  let  us  lay  thee  across  our 
knee — with  thy  face  to  the  floor. 
Hush!  no  crying — be  mute  as  a 
marine  under  the  cat.  Now  go  home 
to  your  mamma — that  is,  your  wife 
— and  on  shewing  her  the  broad- 
stone  of  honour,  implore  her,  by  her 
conjugal  love  and  faith,  to  whisper 
in  thy  ear,  whether  it  be  bone  of  her 
bone  that  she  weepeth  to  see  so  raw 
before  her  eyes,  or  flesh  of  her  flesh. 
But  we  have  been  digressing — and 
on  our  return  see  Sitwell  in  a  wrap- 
rascal,  mounted  on  a  mouse  of  a 
thing — a  lad  leading  the  famous  Shuf- 
fler mare  in  clothing,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  assemblage.  At  a  signal 
from  his  master,  the  imp  undressed 
the  Phenomenon,  and  there  stood 
the  spanking  jade,  in  a  Newmarket 
saddle  not  more  than  four  pounds 
with  all  appurtenances — in  beautiful 
condition — for  the  symptoms  of  Sa- 
turday had  been  all  assumed  for  a 
blind — but  without  effect — for  here 
it  was  diamond  cut  diamond — and 
Colonsay,  though  perhaps  still  a  lit- 
tle purfled,  and  not  sufficiently 
drawn  up  in  the  flank,  had  mani- 
festly made  the  most  of  the  mash, 
and  was  in  high  spirits.  No  wonder 
indeed  that  he  was  more  than  usual- 
ly elated;  for  we  afterwards  disco- 
vered that  the  humane  and  specula- 
tive Ritson,  while  we  were  taking 
breakfast,  had  given  him  the  better 
portion  of  a  quart  of  gin — mixed 
with  water,  it  is  true — beverage 
known  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
half-arid  half.  He  hardly  condescen- 
ded to  look  at  the  Shuffler — a  single 
glance  seemed  to  suffice  to  inspire 
our  magnanimous  animal  with  senti- 
ments of  consummate  contempt  for 
his  spindle-shanked  antagonist,  who, 
though  he  possibly  might  have  some 
speed,  had  obviously  little  or  no  bot- 
tom ;  nor  were  those  sentiments 
moderated  by  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation of  Sitwell  into  a  regular 
Newmarket  jockey,  booted,  buck- 
skinn'd,  jacketed, and  capp'd — a  very 
Buckle — shining  in  silk  like  a  spot- 
ted leopard — and  now  mounted — 
though  that  was  a  fashion  of  his  own 
— whip  in  mouth — with  squared  el- 
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bows  and  doubled  fiats,  as  if  he  were 
preparing  to  spar  on  horseback. 

What  a  contrast  did  all  this  rhodo- 
montade,  hectoring,  and  parade,  on 
the  part  of  him  Samuel  Sitwell,  af- 
ford to  the  simple,  almost  bashful, 
bearing  of  us  Christopher  North  I 
We  rode  in  our  mere  Sporting  Jacket 

—  and  as  we  well  knew  there  is  no 
saying  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
we  slung  our  fishing-basket  on  our 
shoulder  —  in  one  of  our  holsters  stuck 
our  fishing  rod  and  umbrella  —  and  in 
the  other  —  'twas  its  first  season—  up- 
fixed  the  Crutch.  We  are  no  enemy 
to  knee-breeches  —  and  pretty  wear 
are  white  cords  ;  but  having  in  the 
course  of  our  travels  been  on  the 
Don,  we  experienced  such  pleasure 
in  Cossacks,  that  our  friend  the  Het- 
man  —  since  the    famous    Platow  — 
presented    us    with     several    pair, 
which  we  occasionally  wear  to  this 
day  —  well  known  all  over  Scotland 
as  North's  Eternals.    In  the  general 
agitation  of  that  morning,  our  valet 
had  forgotten  to  attach  to  our  ankle- 
fringes  our  sole-strapa,  so  that  long 
before  the  play  was  over,  the  Rus- 
sia-duck had  wriggled  itself  up  both 
legs    alike,  into  a  knob  on  either 
knee,  that  to  appearance  consider- 
ably impaired  that   symmetry    for 
which  even  then  our  limbs  continued 
to  be  eminently  distinguished.     The 
ducks  were  white  as  innocence,  for 
they  had  been  bleached  on  the  sunny 
banks  of  lucid  Windermere,  and  on- 
ly the  day  before  had  been  fondly 
imagined  by  a  party  of  young  ladies 

—  Lakers  from  London  —  to  be  late- 
left  patches  of  virgin  snow.     It  was 
not  till  the  maidens  walked  up  to 
them,  that  blushing  they  discovered 
their  mistake  —  nor,  had  the  party  at 
the  same  time  discovered  what  they 
really  were,  would  it  have  been  possi- 
ble to  analyze  their  emotions.     The 
stockings  in  which  we  rode   were 
worsted  —  rig  -  and  -  fur  —  and  blue  — 
and  our  feet  were  in  high-lows  laced 
with  thunks.    In  summer  we  wear 
no  waistcoat  except  the  bosom-and- 
body  -  flannel  -  friend  beneath    our 
shirt,  and  our  shirt  we  need  not  say 
was  cerulean-check,  for  we  had  seen 
a  little  service  at  sea  —  and  Pretty 
Poll  with  her  own  small  fingers  had 
figured  our  flowing  collar.     On  the 
front  of  our  japanned  hat  might  be 
read  in  yellow  letters  —  NIL  TIMED  ; 
and  thus  equipped  —  sans  spur,  sans 


whip — for  one  spur  in  the  head  is 
worth  two  on  the  heel — tongue  tells 
better  than  thong,  and  lip  than  lea- 
ther— pretty  well  back  in  the  sad- 
dle— knees  in  —  heels  down  —  and 
toes  up— but  that  not  much — with  a 
somewhat  stern  aspect,  but  a  loose 
rein,  sat  cock-a-hoop  on  Colonsay 
pawing  in  his  pride,  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Christopher  North — eidey- 
for-sidey  with  the  semblance  of 
Sammy  Sitwell  and  his  mare  Shuf- 
fler. 

The  spectacle  was  at  once  beauti- 
ful and  magnificent.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  not  a  living  thing  was 
visible  on  the  long  line  of  road.  But 
the  walls  and  eminences  all  crowded, 
yet  motionless,  with  life !  What  a 
confused  brightness  of  bonnets — 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  ribband — 
the  whole  many-hued  as  our  friend 
Mr  Oliver's  tulip-garden,  now  trans- 
ferred as  by  magic  to  Newiogton 
from  Canaan  !  A  wondrous  beauty  is 
the  beauty  breathed  all  at  once  from 
thousands  of  beautiful  faces,  affect- 
ing the  soul  of  a  man  as  one  beauty 
and  as  one  face — till  wavering — ho- 
vering for  a  while  in  sweet  dis- 
traction along  and  over  the  whole 
lovely  lines,  and  columns,  and  mass- 
es, and  solid  squares,  he  longs  in  in- 
effable and  almost  objectless  desire 
among  so  many  objects  to  take  the 
million  into  his  arms,  and  smother  it 
with  multitudinous  kisses — leaving 
no  lip  untasted — and  no  eye  on- 
touched — a  kiss  comprehensive  as 
conception — an  embrace  capacious 
as  creation — when  air,  earth,  and 
sea,  are  all  three  seen  lying  together 
diffused  in  one  spirit — the  serenity 
of  elemental  Love  and  primeval 
Peace  I 

Tents  too — and  flags  flying  from 
the  apex  of  many  a  pyramid  !  Fruit 
and  gingerbread  stalls — and  long 
lines  of  canvass- backed  houses  fitted 
up  for  shops  !  That  is  Sail  Street — 
and  we  smoke  Blanket  Square.  O 
Vanity  Fair  I  And  is  Christopher 
North  the  tutelary  saint  of  this  as- 
semblage !  Is  be  the  loadstone  that 
has  attracted  so  many  steel- stays 
confining  so  many  lovely  bosoms ! 
Yet  'twill  be  a  happy  holiday  !  and 
there  will  be  wrestling  in  the  ring 
— and  the  sun  as  he  sinks  will  bid 
the  moon  rise  to  preside  over  inno- 
cent orgies— and  the  merry  stars 
will  join  in  the  blue  heaven  the 
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dancers  on  the  green  earth,  and 
when  the  mirth  and  music  all  die — 
as  die  they  must — the  owls  will  too- 
hoo  the  dawn— and  the  dawn  will 
let  drop  her  dews — and  all  Nature 
will  be  purely  still  as  if  all  the  dan- 
cing and  deray  of  St  Christopher's 
day,  eve,  and  night,  had  been  but  the 
dream  of  a  Shade  ! 

Billy  Balmer  fired  his  signal  pistol 
—and  at  the  flash  off  we  went  like 
a  shot.  Yes  !  off  we  went — for  Co- 
lonsay  had  not  been  expecting  the 
thunder  and  lightning  quite  within 
an  inch  of  his  ear — and  gave  such  a 
side-spang  that  he  unhorsed  us 
and  we  unhorsed  Sitwell  —  while 
in  the  shock  Shuffler  was  over- 
thrown. Assuredly  we  had  not  laid 
our  account  with  coming  into  such 
rude  collision  so  early  in  the  day, 
though  we  looked  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  much  adventure  and  many 
events  of  that  kind  during  the 
course  of  the  match,  and  before  sun- 
set. Sam  was  a  little  stunned,  and 
the  mare  did  not  seem  to  like  it; 
but  having  been  remounted  we  gave 
each  other  a  nod — and  again — but  not 
in  the  same  sense — were  off!  In  the 
exultation  of  the  moment,  Billy  shy- 
ed  his  beaver  into  the  air,  which,  de- 
scribing a  parabola  in  its  descent, 
just  shaved  Shuffler's  nose,  and  made 
him  swerve,  till  our  off  and  Sam's 
near  leg  got  rather  awkwardly  en- 
tangled, but  having  extricated  our 
Cossacks  from  his  rowel,  we  shoved 
him  off  to  his  own  side;  then,  if  not 
before,  it  may  be  safely  said  was  THE 
START — and  it  was  manifest  to  all  the 
sporting  spectators  that  the  battle 
had  begun.  From  the  hubbub  we 
gathered  that  with  aliens  Shuffler  had 
rather  the  call — it  might  be  guineas 
to  pounds  on  the  mare.  We  could 
not  choose  but  smile. 

For  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  the  course  was  down  hill — and 
well  down  hill  too — the  fall  being 
about  a  foot  in  the  yard,  which, 
though  considerably  off  the  perpen- 
dicular, you  will  find  on  trial  to  be 
still  farther  off  the  horizontal,  at 
least  very  far  indeed  from  being  a 
flat.  We  had  tossed  up  for  the 
choice  of  the  starting-post;  and, 
having  won,  with  a  nice  discrimina- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  cattle, 
we  had  fixed  on  the  milestone  crown- 
ing the  crest  of  the  celebrated  Break- 
Neck-Brae.  The  descent  was  at  all 
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times  sprinkled  with  an  excellent 
assortment  of  well- chosen,  acute- 
angled  pebbles,  from  a  pound  weight 
up  to  half  a  stone ;  to  pick  his  way 
among  them  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  the  most  attentive  quadru- 
ped even  at  a  slow  walk — at  a  fast 
trot  impossible ;  and  we  frankly  con- 
fess, that,  though  we  were  far  from 
hoping  it  might  happen,  for  that 
would  have  spoiled  sport,  we  thought 
it  not  unlikely  that  Shuffler,  who  had 
been  fired,  and  was  rather  bent  in  the 
knees — to  say  nothing  of  her  hoofs, 
that  had  been  so  often  pared  that 
they  reminded  us  of  the  feet  of  a 
Chinese  lady  of  high  rank — in  com- 
ing down  the  hill  would  come  down, 
in  which  event  we  could  not  Jaut 
contemplate  the  painful  probability 
of  her  breaking  at  once  her  own. 
neck,  and  that  of  her  master.  As 
for  Colonsay,  his  hoofs  were  of  iron 
as  well  as  his  shoes.  Among  his 
innumerable  accomplishments,  he 
had  never  learned  the  art  of  stumb- 
ling ;  and  you  had  but  to  look  at  his 
forehand  to  know  that  he  would  go 
to  the  grave  without  ever  so  much 
as  once  saying  his  prayers.  Down 
Break-Neck-Brae  we  came  clatter- 
ing, like  slates  down  a  roof — Shuffler 
rather  in  advance — for  we  lay  by  to 
see  the  fun,  in  case  of  a  capsize ;  and 
a  capsize  there  was,  and  such  a  cap- 
size as  has  sent  many  an  outrider  to 
kingdom  come.  After  a  long  suc- 
cession of  stumbles — the  whole  se- 
ries, however,  being  in  fact  but 
one  long-continued  and  far- extend- 
ed stumble — during  which  Sitwell, 
though  he  lost  his  stirrups,  exhibited 
astonishing  tenacity — Shuffler,  stag- 
gering as  if  she  had  been  shot,  but 
still  going  at  no  despicable  speed, 
and  struggling  to  recover  herself 
like  a  good  one  as  she  was  and  no- 
thing else,  appeared  to  our  dazzled 
optics  to  fling  an  absolute  somerset, 
and  to  fall  over  the  ditch — at  that 
spot  fortunately  without  any  thing 
that  could  be  called  a  wall,  though 
there  was  no  want  of  the  materials 
for  one — into  a  field,  which  we  knew 
by  experience  to  be  rather  softish  ; 
for  more  falls  of  man  and  horse,  se- 
parately or  conjunctly,  had  occurred 
at  that  particular  juncture  of  the 
road — a  turn — than  along  the  whole 
line,  from  Kendal  to  Keswick,  and 
far  more  than  the  proportional  num- 
ber of  deaths  or  killings  on  the 
3U 
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spot.  We  would  fain  have  stopped 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  re- 
sult had  been  fatal;  but  Colonsay 
seemed  to  think  the  accident  in  no 
way  uncommon,  and  would  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  slacken  his  pace. 
We  had  now,  to  all  appearance,  the 
issue  in  our  own  hand ;  but  we  had, 
in  our  anxiety  for  Sitwell,  forgotten 
the  Cross  Roads  at  Cook's  House. 

Yea — in  our  anxiety  for  Sitwell. 
Would  you  have  had  us  pull  up  and 
ask  him  if  he  were  dead?  That 
would  indeed  have  been  humane; 
but  what  if  we  could  not  pull  up— 
nor  you  either — had  you  been  in  our 
saddle,  and  instead  of  a  Sumph  a 
Sampson  ?  This  cant  about  cruelty 
is  confined,  we  trust,  to  the  pestilen- 
tial coxcombs  in  whose  cowardly 
and  calumnious  throats  it  must  have 
been  generated  of  spleen  and  bile. 
Fishing  is  cruel — hunting  is  cruel — 
racing  is  cruel — boxing  is  cruel — 
and  pugilists  are  cut- throats.  So 
writes  the  Grub-street  liar.  Chris- 
topher in  his  Sporting-Jacket  is 
cruel — Christopher  on  Colonsay  is 
cruel — Christopher  with  his  crutch 
is  cruel — Christopher  in  the  Crow's 
Nest  is  cruel — in  the  Crow's  Nest 
with  Scoresby,  keeping  a  look-out 
for  icebergs,  and  gazing  on  cathe- 
drals painted  with  a  pencil  that 
Turner's  self  might  envy,  by  Frost 
on  the  polar  sky  I 

Nobody  with  eyes  in  his  head  can 
have  passed  Cook's  House  without 
looking  at  it  with  pleasure ;  for  there 
is  a  charm — though  we  know  not 
well  in  what  it  consists — in  its  com- 
monplace unpretending  character — 
seated  by  the  roadside,  a  little  apart 
— with  its  back-garden  of  fruit- 
trees — and  in  front  an  open  space 
flanked  with  an  ample  barn,  and  no- 
ways demeaned  by  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  pig-sties  that  ever  en- 
closed a  litter  of  squeakers.  Let 
the  roads  be  as  dusty  as  they  can  be, 
still  you  see  no  powder  on  those 
trees.  And  as  for  that  meadow-field 
over  the  way — irrigated  by  a  peren- 
.nial  rill  that  keeps  for  ever  murmur- 
ing through  the  woods  of  St  Catha- 
rine, below  the  shadow  of  the  Giant 
of  Millar  Ground,  and  thence  with 
many  a  lucid  leap  through  the  or- 
chard behind  the  chapel-like  farm- 
house on  the  lake-side  into  the  quiet 
of  Windermere — a  lovelier  meadow- 
field  never  adorned  Arcadia  in  the 
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golden  age— nor  yielded  softer  and 
greener  footing  to  plume-pruning 
swan.  A  little  farther  on,  and  lo 
the  Cross  Roads !  To  the  right  the 
way  up  into  Troutbeck — to  the  left 
to  Bowness — as  a  sign-post — a  sore 
perplexity  to  strangers — used  of  old 
to  attempt  to  tell — by  means  of  a 
ruined  inscription  on  a  rotten  plank 
laughed  at  by  the  foliage  of  the 
living  trees — a  contrast  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  The  bold 
breezes  from  Ambleside  were  woo- 
ing our  forehead ;  but  Colonsay 
remembering  rack  and  manger  in 
Mr  Ullock's  well- stored  stable — 
lulled — and  taking  the  bit  in  his 
teeth — by  which  he  at  once  became 
independent,  and  changed  his  mas- 
ter into  his  slave — set  off  at  a  hand- 
gallop  to  the  White  Lion. 

Now  of  all  the  Inns  in  England,  the 
best  then,  as  now — to  us  cheapest 
and  also  dearest  of  all — for  there,  at 
moderate  charges,  we  got  all* a  wise 
man  could  desire — was  the  White 
Lion  of  Bowness.  Many  a  day — many 
a  week — many  a  month — whole  sum- 
mers and  winters — springs  and  au- 
tumns— years— decades — at  a  time — 
have  we  it  inhabited — a  private  cha- 
racter in  a  public  place — not  there 
unhonoured,  though  as  yet  to  the 
wide  world  unknown — unnoticed 
as  a  cloud  among  many  clouds  to  and 
fro  sailing  day  or  night  sky,  though 
haply  in  shape  majestic  as  any  there 
— upturning  its  silver  lining  to  the 
moon,  or  by  the  sun  now  wreathed 
into  snow,  now  bathed  in  fire.  But 
at  that  hour  we  had  no  business 
there — we  knew  even  we  should  be 
unwelcome — for  the  village  stood 
deserted  by  all  but  the  houses,  and 
they  too  had  been  at  Orest-head  had 
it  not  been  for  disturbing  the  furni- 
ture— the  Tower  did  not  like  to  leave 
behind  the  Church — the  Church  had 
business  with  the  Pulpit — the  Pulpit 
was  overlooking  the  Desk — and  the 
Desk  busy  in  numbering  the  Pews. 
The  White  Lion  continued  to  hold 
his  mouth  open,  and  his  tail  bran- 
dished, without  an  eye  to  look  on 
him— rampant  in  vain — and  had  he 
even  roared,  he  would  have  fright- 
ened only  the  sucking  turkeys. 

At  this  period  of  the  match  we 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  true  state  of  the  bet- 
ting, but  we  believe  a  considerable 
change  took  place  in  most  men's 
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books.  There— as  we  were  after- 
wards told — was  Shuffler  in  no  pro- 
mising plight  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ditch,  and  Sam  Sitwell  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  with  his  bared  arm 
in  possession  of  Mr  Wright,  the  sur- 
geon, whose  lancet  for  a  while  failed 
to  elicit  a  single  drop  of  blood.  The 
odds  which  a  few  minutes  before 
had  been  guineas  to  pounds  on  Sam 
and  Shuffler,  changed  with  the 
group  there  to  guineas  to  groats  on 
Kit  and  Colonsay;  but  on  the  in- 
stantly subsequent  bolting  and  dis- 
appearance of  those  heroes,  they 
were  restored  to  the  former  quota- 
tion, and  then  betting  on  all  sides 
grew  dull  and  died.  The  most 
scientific  calculator  was  at  fault 
with  such  data — at  a  loss,  a  positive 
nonplus  —  whether  to  back  the 
wounded — perhaps  dying — or  the 
absent  and  certainly  fled.  Should 
Sam  recover,  and  Shuffler,  who  bled 
freely,  be  able  to  proceed — then,  as 
they  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being 
on  the  spot,  it  was  certain  they 
would  become  favourites ;  for  we, 
though  fresh,  were  far  off,  and  pru- 
dence declined  speculating  on  the 
probable  period  of  our  revolution 
and  return. 

We  indulged  strong  hopes  that 
Colonsay,  on  the  way  to  Bowness, 
would  turn  in  to  Rayrigg,  by  which 
we  should  save  nearly  a  mile — nor 
were  we  disappointed — for  saving 
us  the  trouble  of  opening  the  gate, 
he  put  his  breast  to  it,  and  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  door  of  that  hospi- 
table and  honoured  mansion.  Most 
fortunately  one  of  the  young  gentle- 
men was  just  mounting  to  ride  to  see 
the  start — and  having  communicated 
to  him  the  predicament  in  which  we 
rode,  we  returned  together  to  the 
scene  of  action — for  a  strong  friend- 
ship had  long  subsisted  between  our 
steeds — and  by  the  side  of  that  chest- 
nut, Colonsay  trotted  along  as  if  the 
two  had  been  in  harness  and  follow- 
ed by  a  phaeton.  Loud  cheers  an- 
nounced our  approach— and  there 
was  Sam  on  Shuffler — somewhat 
more  pale  than  wonted — and  his 
head  bandaged — but  game  to  the 
back-bone,  and  ready  for  a  fresh 
start.  Having  shortly  expressed  our 
satisfaction  at  reseeing  him  alive, 
we  gave  the  office,  and  set  off  on  the 
resumption  of  our  match — and  each 
of  us  feeling  our  resolution  carried  by 


acclamation,  we  both  immediately 
made  strong  play. 

The  run  from  Cook's  House  to 
Troutbeck  Bridge,  is  a  slight  slope 
all  the  way — and  there  is  not  prettier 
ground  in  all  England  than  that 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  thereabouts — 
for  such  a  match  as  was  now  again 
in  progress.  The  mare  led — which 
was  injudicious — b.ut  we  have  al- 
ways suspected  that  Sam's  wits  were 
still  a- wool-gathering  in  the  meadow 
whereon  he  had  had  his  fall.  On 
approaching  James  Wilson's  smithy, 
we  heard  the  forge  roaring,  and  saw 
the  Shuffler  cocking  her  ears  as  if 
she  were  going  to  shy.  At  that  mo- 
ment we  were  close  on  her  left 
flank,  and  as  she  swerved  from  the 
flash  of  the  furnace,  we  cried  "  no 
jostling,  Sam,"  while  Colonsay,  im- 
patient of  the  pressure,  returned  it 
more  powerfully,  and  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts,  ran  the  mare  and  himself 
in  among  a  number  of  carts,  wag- 
gons, and  wheelbarrows,  to  say  no- 
thing of  various  agricultural  instru- 
ments of  a  formidable  character- 
more  especially  a  harrow  reared 
up  against  the  cheek  of  the  smithy 
door,  fearfully  furnished  with  teeth. 
This  was  rather  more  than  tit  for 
tat,  and  Sam  getting  quarrelsome, 
nay  abusive,  we  had  to  take  our 
Crutch  out  of  the  holster,  and  sit  on 
the  defensive.  Meanwhile,  though 
the  pace  had  slackened,  we  were 
still  in  motion,  and  after  some  ad- 
mirable displays  of  horsemanship  on 
both  sides,  we  got  free  from  the  im- 
pedimenta, and  Colonsay  led  across 
— not — as  we  say  in  Scotland — over 
the  bridge.  We  would  have  given 
a  trifle  for  a  horn  of  ale,  at  the  Sun 
or  Little  Celandine,  a  public  adjoin- 
ing the  smithy,  and  kept  by  Vulcan. 
— and  so  we  do  not  doubt  would 
Sam,  for  the  morning  was  hot,  and 
told  us  what  we  might  expect  from 
meridian — but  false  delicacy  pre- 
vented us  both  from  pulling  up,  and 
the  golden  opportunity  was  lost. 
We  exacted  a  promise  from  our- 
selves not  to  behave  so  foolishly — 
not  to  throw  away  our  chance — on 
the  next  occasion  that  might  occur 
for  slaking  our  thirst.  And  we  look- 
ed forward  to  Lowood. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  passages 
to  execute  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
piece  now  awaited  us  at  the  gate  of 
Calgarth-Park.  Never  once  had  we 
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been  able  to  induce  Colonsay  to  give 
that  gate  the  go-by ;  and  we  now  felt 
him  edging  towards  it — drifting  to 
leeward  as  it  were — anxious  to  cast 
anchor  in  some  one  of  the  many  plea- 
sant pastures  embosomed  in  those 
lovely  woods.  But  we  had  placed 
at  the  entrance  a  friend  on  horseback 
in  ambuscade,  who  the  instant  he 
saw  our  topping,  was  to  sally  out, 
and  lead  in  the  direction  of  the 
Grassmere  Goal.  This  expedient  Mr 
S.  executed  with  his  accustomed 
skill  and  promptitude,  and  his  beau- 
tiful bit  of  blood  being  first  favourite 
with  Colonsay,  the  lure  took  to  ad- 
miration, and  we  kept  all  three  rat- 
tling along  at  a  slapping  pace — the 
bay  at  a  hand  gallop — not  less  than 
sixteen  knots — upEcclerigg-Brow — 
the  mare  sticking  to  us  like  wax.  She 
seemed  if  any  thing  to  have  the  su- 
perior speed — but  the  horse  was 
more  steady — and  below  the  shadow 
of  those  noble  sycamores — as  Sam 
was  attempting  to  pass  us — the 
Shuffler  broke  1  We  looked  over  our 
shoulder,  and  saw  her  turn  as  on  a 
pivot — but  before  she  had  recovered 
her  top  speed,  we  were  more  than 
fifty  yards  in  advance,  and  at  that 
moment  nothing  could  be  brighter 
than  our  prospects — alas  !  soon  to  be 
overcast ! 

Half  way  between  Ecclerigg  and 
Lowood — say,  one-third  of  the  way 
nearer  Lowood — is  a  Jriece  of  irre- 
gular unenclosed  ground — an  oasis 
though  surrounded  by  no  desert — 
at  that  time  not  without  a  few  trees, 
and  studded  with  small  groves  of 
more  beautiful  broom  than  ever  yel- 
lowed Faery  Land.  Round  it  winds 
the  road  up  to  Briary-close,  and 
away  on  by  Brathwaite-fold  to  the 
mile-long  village  of  Upper  Trout- 
beck,  at  which  painters  have  been 
painting  for  half  a  century  and  more, 
and  yet  nave  left  unshadowed  and  un- 
lighted  ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hun- 
dred of  its  inexhaustible  picturesque. 
On  that  shaded  eminence  had  a  di- 
vision of  the  Egyptian  army  en- 
camped—and lo!  their  tents  and 
their  asses  I  and  hark,  the  clattering 
of  pans  !  for  the  men,  forsooth,  are 
potters,  and  the  women  and  children 
dexterous  at  the  formation  of  horn- 
spoons.  One  bray  was  enough — it  did 
the  business — in  fear  blended  with 
disgust  and  indignation,  Colonsay 
recoiled,  and  at  full  gallop  flashed 


by  the  Shuffler,  whom  he  met  ma- 
king up  her  lost  ground,  careless 
where  ie  went,  so  that  he  could  but 
evade  that  horrid  bray,  for  despite  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Test- Act,  of  all  the 
horses  we  have  ever  known,  he  was 
the  most  intolerant  of  asses.  It  was 
not  the  blanket-tents  that  were  to 
blame — nor  was  it  the  pans  or  kettles 
— least  of  all,  the  harmless  horn- 
spoons,  or  the  innocent  spoons  of 
pewter.  "  We  never  taxed  them 
with  the  ill  that  had  been  done  to 
us  " — it  was  that  vile  vicar — that 
base  vicar  of  Bray — and  his  accursed 
curate — who  stretched  their  leathern 
coats  almost  to  bursting  against  us 
— and  in  the  bitterness  of  our  exe- 
cration, we  called  on  goddess  Na- 
ture to  strike  the  wombs  of  all 
the  long-eared  race  with  barren- 
ness, that  it  might  become  ob- 
solete on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
nought  remain  but  its  name,  a  term 
of  reproach  and  infamy,  with  scorn 
accumulating  on  the  hateful  mono- 
syllable Ass,  till  it  should  become 
unpronounceable,  and  finally  be  hiss- 
ed out  of  the  English  language,  and 
out  of  every  other  language  articu- 
lated by  the  children  of  men. 

And  what,  we  think  we  hear  you 
ask,  what  became  of  Us  ?  For  a 
season  we  know  not,  for  the  pace 
was  tremendous — but  had  we  been 
running  parallel  to  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  rail-road,  we  had  soon 
left  out  of  sight  the  Rocket.  Yet 
Colonsay,  even  id  the  agony  of  pas- 
sion, never  utterly  forgot  the  main- 
chance — and  that  with  him  was  corn. 
Better  corn  than  Mr  Clerk's  of  Ec- 
clerigg  was  not  grown  in  Westmore- 
land. So  he 

"  Leant  o'er  its    humble  gate,  and 

thought  the  while, 
O  that  for  me  some  home  like  this  might 

smile, 
There  should  some  band  no  stinted  boon 

assign 
To  hungry  borse   with  terrors  such  as 

mine,"  &c. 

and  without  uttering  these  words,  but 
signifying  these  sentiments  by  a  peal 
of  neighing,  he  forced  his  way  into 
the  court-yard,  and  soon  brought  the 
family  to  the  door,  whose  amaze- 
ment may  be  guessed  on  seeing  us 
there,  whom  they  had  fondly  believed 
far  ahead  of  the  Shuffler,  on  the  Pla- 
teau of  Waterhead ! 
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A  detachment  of  sons  and  servants 
was  forthwith  despatched  to  order 
or  bribe  the  gipsies  to  strike  their 
tents — though  even  in  that  event  we 
doubted  if  any  earthly  inducement 
could  persuade  Colonsay  to  pass 
that  haunted  nook.  Meanwhile, 
not  to  be  idle,  we  took  our  seat, 
as  requested,  by  the  side  of  Mrs 
Clerk,  and  fell  to  breakfast  with 
what  appetite  we  might — nor  was 
our  appetite  much  amiss — and  the 
breakfast  was  most  excellent.  Are 
you  fond  of  peas-pudding  ?  You 
are;  then  we  need  not  ask  your 
opinion  of  pork.  Let  no  man  kill 
his  own  mutton — let  all  men  kill 
their  own  bacon — which,  indeed,  is 
the  only  way  to  save  it.  An  expe- 
rienced eye  can,  without  difficulty, 
detect  thirst  even  when  disguised  in 
hunger — and  Mr  Clerk  nodded  to  a 
daughter  to  hand  us  a  horn  of  the 
home-brewed.  "  Here's  to  the  grey- 
coats and  blue  petticoats  of  West- 
moreland!" and  the  sentiment  dif- 
fused a  general  smile.  We  never 
desired  to  resemble  that  wild  and 
apocryphal  animal  the  Unicorn — so 
we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  a 
single  horn.  We  are  not  now  much 
of  a  malt-worm — but  every  season 
has  its  appropriate  drink — and  ale 
is  man's  best  liquor  in  the  grand 
climacteric.  "Tis  a  lie  to  say  it  then 
stupifies  any  but  sumphs.  Hops  are 
far  preferable  to  poppies — in  all 
cases  but  one — and  that  exception 
strengthens  the  general  rule — we 
mean  the  case  of  the  inimitable 
English  Opium-Eater.  Yet  even  in 
those  days  we  could,  against  his 
Smyrnean  laudanum,  have  backed 
our  Ecclerigg  ale.  The  horn  that 
held  it  seemed  converted  into  ivory 
and  rimmed  with  gold.  How  it 
over- mantled  with  foamy  inspira- 
tion !  How  sunk  that  dark  but  pel- 
lucid stream  like  music  in  the  heart ! 
What  renovation !  what  elevation  ! 
what  adoration  of  all  that  was 
mighty,  and  what  scorn  of  all  that 
was  mean !  "  Rule — rule,  Britan- 
nia— Britannia,  rule  the  waves  !  " 
That  was  the  first  song  we  volun- 
teered— and  all  the  household  joined 
in  the  chorus.  Then  sung  we  "  Auld 
lang  syne" — the  only  Scottish  air 
popular — as  far  as  we  know — in  the 
cottages  of  England — and  it,  we 
fear,  chiefly  because  some  of  the 
words  have  to  common  and  vulgar 


minds  but  a  boisterous  bacchanalian 
spirit — whereas,  believe  us,  they  are 
one  and  all  somewhat  sad — and  the 
song  may  be  sung  so  as  to  melt  even 
a  hard  eye  to  tears. 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  hu- 
man breast" — and  though  assuredly 
we  did  not  seem,  sitting  there,  to  be 
on 'the  fair  way  or  the  high-road  to 
victory,  something  within  us  told  us 
we  should  yet  win  the  day.  The 
whole  family  were  equally  confident 
of  our  ultimate  success  ;  and  now  a 
lassie  from  the  oasis  came  to  tell  us 
that  the  gipsies,  grieved  to  think  it 
had  caused  our  disaster,  had  remo- 
ved their  encampment — and  were 
desirous  to  give  us  all  the  help  in 
their  power,  should  we  think  of  at- 
tempting to  get  the  grey  horse  past 
the  braying-place.  This  was  cheer- 
ing intelligence ;  and  Colonsay  ha- 
ving finished  a  feed  of  corn,  wheu 
brought  out  looked  more  than  ever 
like  a  winner.  Fortunately  we 
thought  at  that  moment  of  his  pre- 
dilection for  side-saddles  and  horse- 
women ;  and  having  arrayed  and 
burdened  him  accordingly — pretty 
Ella  Clerk  not  refusing  to  try  a  can- 
ter— we  led  him  snorting  past  the 
Oasis  of  Asses,  and  back  again  to  the 
precise  spot  where  he  had  made  the 
wheel — and  there,  after  gently  as- 
sisting Ella  of  Ecclerigg  to  get  down, 
and  replacing  the  Marquis  of  Gran- 
by,  we  mounted  incontinent,  and 
again  surrendered  up  our  whole  spi- 
rit to  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of 
the  Match. 

It  was  yet  ten  minutes  to  seven! 
Fifty  minutes  since  starting  had  been 
consumed,  and  we  had  performed — 
we  mean  in  the  right  direction — not 
much — if  any  thing — above  two 
miles !  That  seems  no  great  going ; 
yet  the  average  rate  had  probably 
been  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour — 
which  if  not  great  is  good  going — 
and  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  on  one  of 
his  best  ponies.by  either  Lord  Caith- 
ness, or  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  For 
you  must  remember  the  primal  fall 
at  the  beginning  of  all — which  occu- 
pied, one  way  and  another,  several 
minutes — then  there  was  the  episode 
to  Rayrigg— and  the  delay  that  oc- 
curred about  the  fresh— that  is,  the 
third  start— at  the  Cross- Roads  at 
Cook's  House — then  you  must  add 
something  for  the  shying,  and  swerv- 
ing, and  shoving,  at  the  emitby,  and 
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for  all  that  entanglement  and  extri- 
cation— and  when  to  all  these  items 
you  add  the  half  hour  consuming 
and  consumed  at  Ecclerigg,  you  will 
find  that  not  more  than  eight  mi- 
nutes were  occupied  by  positive 
match-trotting  between  the  antique 
mile-stone  where  took  place  the 
first  great  original  start,  and  the  spot 
where  occurred  our  latest  disaster — 
If  disaster  it  may  be  called  that  led 
to  a  breakfast  in  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  cottages  in  Westmoreland — close 
to  the  nearest  ash-tree,  on  the  left 
hand  side,  to  the  Oasis  of  Asses — 
alias  the  Donkey's  Isle. 

Hitherto  our  mind  had  been  so 
much  engaged,  that  we  had  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  opportunity  to  observe 
the  day — and  knew  little  more  of  it 
than  that  it  was  dry,  and  dusty,  and 
hot  Now — we  fell  not  to  such  pe- 
rusal of  her  face  as  we  would  draw 
it,  but  we  chucked  Miss  Day  under 
the  chin,  and  looking  up  she  ac- 
knowledged our  courteous  civilities 
with  a  heart-beaming  smile !  The 
Day  was  not  comely  only,  but  beau- 
tiful— never  saw  we  before  nor  since 
more  heavenly  blue  eyes,  sunnier 
clouds  of  golden  hair,  or  a  nobler 
forehead  ample  as  the  sky.  The  wea- 
ther was  not  dry — for  there  had  been 
some  rain  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  night,  and  its  influence  still  lay 
on  the  woods,  along  with  that  of  the 
morning  dew.  It  was  not  dusty — • 
how  could  it  be — when  every  rill 
was  singing  a  new  song  ?  If  mad- 
men will  trot  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  gallop  at  the  rate 
of  fifty,  they  will  perspire  ;  but 
their  odious  condition  does  not 
prove  the  air  to  be  hot ;  and  now, 
at  seven  of  a  midsummer  morn- 
ing, it  was  cool  as  that  of  a  whole 
continent  of  cucumbers.  Ah,  far 
more  than  cool !  We  hear  too  much 
and  too  often  of  warm  kisses ; 
but  the  sweetest  of  all  kisses  in  this 
weary  world  are  the  sweet,  fresh, 
fragrant,  almost,  but  not  quite,  cold 
kisses  of  those  virgin  twin-sisters, 
Air  and  Light ! 

Such,  for  a  few  moments,  had 
been  the  innocent  dalliance  of  Auro- 
ra Day  with  Christopher  North,  when 
the  eyes  of  that  amorist  caught  a 
peep  of  Lowood;  and  over  its  then 
proud  lake-side  pine-grove,  now 
ruefully  thinned,  and  the  two  or 
three  remaining  trees,  the  ghosts 
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of  what  they  were— and  the  worst 
of  all  ghosts  are  the  dead  alive— 
bower-embosomed  half  way  up  its 
own  silvan  hill,  the  delightful  Dove- 
Nest.  Collected  in  front  of  the  Inn, 
a  vast  crowd !  and  in  the  midst  of 
it — as  sure  as  that  China  oranges  are 
cheap  in  Pekin — Sam  Sitwell,  on 
Shuffler,  ready  to  start !  We  felt  we 
could  afford  to  ride  up  to  him— and, 
besides,  we  were  curious  to  hear 
him  prate  of  his  hereabouts.  Could 
it  be  that  he  was  on  his  return  from 
the  goal  at  Grassmere  ?  No.  But 
we  soon  had  a  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery— or,  rather,  except  to  ourselves 
there  was  no  mystery  at  all.  For, 
having  met  us  flying  home,  as  he 
was  entitled  to  believe,  at  the  rate 
of  a  young  hawk's  flight,  Sam, 
who  had  not  then  recovered  the 
effects  of  that  ugly  fall,  wisely  de« 
cided  to  breakfast  at  Lowood.  And, 
according  to  his  account,  which  we 
fully  credited,  Mrs  Ladyman  had 
given  him  a  superb  cty,un6  a  la 
fourchette.  Shuffler  had  all  the  while 
stood  at  the  door  feeding  kindly  out 
of  a  nose-bag,  to  be  ready  at  the  first 
symptom  of  our  return ;  and  never 
saw  we  so  great  a  change  wrought 
in  so  short  a  time,  by  judicious  treat- 
ment, as  well  on  man  as  on  horse. 
Sam  was  quite  spruce — even  pert — 
and  rosy  about  the  gills  as  an  al- 
derman. As  for  Shuffler,  we  could 
have  thought  we  saw  before  us 
Eleanor  herself,  had  that  glorious 
creature,  who  was  then  carrying 
every  thing  before  her,  plates,  cups, 
and  all,  not  been  of  a  different  colour. 
Yet  we  were  proud  to  find  that 
Christopher  on  Colonsay  divided  the 
popular  admiration,  and  as  the  rivals 
shook  hands,  a  shout  rent  the  sky. 

We  now  remembered  that  it 
was  Grassmere  Fair-day,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  crowd  being  greater 
than  could  have  been  brought  to- 
gether perhaps  even  by  the  bruit  of 
our  match.  There  could  not  have 
been  fewer  than  a  thousand  souls, 
and  the  assemblage  began  to  drop  off 
towards  Ambleside.  It  could  not  but 
occur  to  our  humane  minds  that  the 
lieges  would  be  subjected  to  great 
peril  of  life,  were  we  to  start  at 
score,  and  make  play  through  the 
fragments  of  that  crowd.  And  start 
at  score  and  make  play  we  must,  if 
we  were  now  to  resume  the  contest, 
for  our  cattle  were  pawing  to  be  let 
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go,  and  you  might  read  desperate 
thoughts  iu  the  faces  of  the  riders. 
Hitherto  the  struggle  had  been  se- 
vere, though  it  had  not  been  through- 
out exactly  a  neck-and-neck  affair — 
it  was  now  a  near  thing  indeed,  for 
if  we  had  been  delayed  half  an  hour 
in  Ecclerigg,  so  had  Sitwell  in  Lo  wood 
— and  though  nothing  had  occurred 
to  us  so  personally  painful  as  his 
accident,  we  had  had  severer  Trials 
of  Temper.  In  suffering  as  in  pa- 
tience we  might  be  fairly  enough 
said  to  have  been  on  a  par. 

At  that  moment  a  beautiful  breeze, 
that  had  been  born  at  the  head  of 
Laugdale,  came  carolling  and  curling 
across  the  Lake,  and  met  another  as 
beautiful  as  itself  from  Belle-Isle,  so 
lovingly  that  the  two  melted  into 
one,  and  brought  the  Endeavour  sud- 
denly round  Point-Battery,  with  all 
sails  set,  and  all  colours  flying,  a 
vision  glorifying  all  Lowood  Bay. 
Billy  Balmer,  all  the  while  holding 
the  rim  of  his  hat,  advocated  most 
eloquently  aproposal  emanating  from 
mine  host,  that  the  nags  should  be 
stabled  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  that 
we  should  give  Mr  Sitwell  a  sail. 
Indeed  he  began  to  drop  hints  that 
it  would  be  easy  by  signal  to  collect 
the  whole  musquitto  fleet;  and  his 
oratory  was  so  powerful  that  at  the 
close  of  one  of  his  speeches — in  reply 
— we  verily  believed  that  a  Trotting- 
match  between  horses  was  about  to 
be  changed  into  a  Regatta  like  that 
of  Cowes. 

And  a  regatta  there  is,  at  bidding 
of  the  Invisibles  of  air,  whose  breath 
is  on  the  waters,  now  provided  with  a 
blue  ground,  whitening  with  breakers, 
commonly  called  cats-heads.  Five 
minutes  ago,  what  shadowy  stillness 
of  vacant  sleep — now  what  sunny 
animation  of  busy  lifeiness  all  over 
face  and  breast  of  Winander  !  What 
unfurling,  and  hoisting,  and  crowd- 
ing of  canvass  "  in  gentle  places, 
bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays !  "  and,  my 
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eye,  how  every  craft  cocks  her  jib  at 
the  Endeavour !  That  is  the  Eliza—- 
so named  after  one  of  the  finest 
women  in  England — since  christened 
the  "  Ugly  Cutter"  by  some  malig- 
nant eunuch,  squeaking  the  lie  as  he 
broke  a  vinegar  cruet  on  her  bows. 
That  schooner  is  the  Roscoe — and 
Lorenzo  was  then  alive  with  "his  fine 
Roman  hand"  and  face ;  and  so  was 
Palafox,  whose  name  that  three- 
masted  latine-rigged  beauty  bears- 
see  how,  with  the  wind  on  her  beam 
like  a  flamingo,  she  flies  !  Yet  she 
cannot  overhaul  the  LiverpoolSan— • 
though  that  Wonder  has  not  yet 
shaken  out  two  reefs  in  her  mainsail 
that  tell  a  silent  tale  of  yesterday's 
squalls.  Is !  was !  what  a  confusion 
of  moods  and  tenses  !  But  the  Past 
is  all  one  with  the  Present.  Imagi- 
nation does  what  she  likes  with  Time; 
she  gives  a  mysterious  middle  voice 
to  every  verb — and  genius  pursues 
them  through  all  their  conjugations, 
feeling  that  they  have  all  one  root—- 
and that  the  root  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  of  Good  and  of  Evil- 
planted  in  the  heart — and  watered 
sometimes  with  dewdrop- looking 
tears,  and  as  often  with  tears  of 
blood ! 

And  lo !  beauty-laden — a  life-boat 
indeed — behold  the  Barge  1  The 
Nil  Timeo  !  Old  Nell,  as  she  is  lo- 
vingly called  by  all  the  true  sons  of 
Winander!  The  Dreadnought  and 
Invincible  Old  Nell  Nil  Timeo  !  No 
awning  but  one  of  parasols  !  Her- 
self seemingly  sunk  by  fair  freight 
and  bright  burden  down  to  the  row- 
locks,  but  steady  in  her  speed  as  a 
dolphin  ;  and  is  she  not  beautifully 
pulled,  ye  Naiads  ?  The  admiral's 
gig  resplendent  now  among  a  fleet  of 
wherries,  skiffs,  canoes ;  and  hark— 
while  the  female  voices  that  can 
sing  so  divinely  are  all  mute — swell- 
ing in  strong  heroic  harmony  the 
Poet  Laureate's  Song ! 


For  ages,  Winander,  unsought  was  thy  shore, 
Nought  disturb'd  thy  fair  stream  save  the  fisherman's  oar ; 
Nor  freighted  with  charms  did  the  gay  painted  boat 
To  the  soft  beat  of  music  triumphantly  float; 

When  the  Goddess  of  Love 

View'd  the  scene  from  above, 
And  determined  from  Cyprus  her  court  to  remove ; 
Then  selected  a  few,  who  were  skilful  and  brave, 
Her  daughters  to  guard  on  the  Westmoreland  ware. 
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Though  for  far  distant  regions  we  ne'er  set  our  sails, 

Thy  breast,  O  Winander!  encounters  rude  gales; 

When  the  swift  whirlwind  rushes  from  Langdale's  dark  form, 

E'en  the  weather-worn  sailor  might  start  at  the  storm: 

Yet  in  vain  yields  the  mast 

To  the  force  of  the  blast 

Whilst  the  heart  to  the  moorings  of  courage  is  fast; 
And  the  sons  of  Winander  are  skilful  and  brave, 
Nor  shrink  from  the  threats  of  the  Westmorland  wave. 

To  us  are  consigned  the  gay  fete  and  the  ball, 
Where  beauty  enslaves  whom  no  dangers  appal ; 
For  when  she  submission  demands  from  our  crew, 
M  Ai7  timeo"  must  yield,  conq'ring  Cupid,  to  you. 

Then,  alas !  we  complain 

Of  the  heart-rending  pain, 

And  confess  that  our  motto  is  boasting  and  vain ; 
Though  the  sons  of  Winander  are  skilful  and  brave, 
Their  flag  must  be  bow'd  to  the  gems  of  the  wave. 

To  us  it  is  given  to  drain  the  deep  bowl, 
The  dark  hours  of  midnight  thus  cheerfully  roll ; 
Our  captain  commands,  we  with  pleasure  obey, 
And  the  dawning  of  morn  only  calls  us  away. 

On  our  sleep-sealed  eyes 

Soon  soft  visions  arise, 

From  the  black  fleet  of  sorrow  we  fear  no  surprise, 
For  the  sons  of  Winander  are  joyous  and  brave, 
As  bold  as  the  storm,  and  as  free  as  the  wave. 

Whene'er  we  pass  o'er,  without  compass,  the  line, 
'Tis  friendship  that  blows  on  an  ocean  of  wine  ; 
The  breakers  of  discord  ne'er  roar  on  the  lee, 
At  the  rudder  whilst  love,  wine,  and  friendship  agree : 

Then  let  us  combine 

Love,  friendship,  and  wine, 

On  our  bark  then  the  bright  star  of  pleasure  shall  shine; 
For  the  sons  of  Winander  are  faithful  and  brave, 
And  proud  rides  their  flag  on  the  Westmorland  wave. 

And  now  "  sharpening  its  mooned  horse-marine.  The  Shuffler  draws 
horns,"  the  whole  Fleet  close  inshore  up 'in  style  on  our  right  flank — 
drops  anchor;  and  all  the  crews  give  "  Steady,  Sam  !  Steady  !  "  Billy  ap- 
Christopher  three  cheers.  If  this  be  plies  a  red-hot  poker  to  the  touch- 
not  a  regatta,  pray  what  is  a  regatta?  hole  of  the  pattareroe — and  in  full 
Colonsay  paws  the  beach  as  if  impa-  view  of  the  Fleet— AGAIN  WE  START. 
tient  to  board  the  Flag-Ship  like  a 

END  OF  FYTTK  FIBST. 
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